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> PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES WHILE BINDING. 

\ German Army Bill will add, it is now estimated, 700, 000 men to the war strength of the 
{.Arniv, the initial cost (apart iiom annual charges) being not less than 280,000,000 marks 
v £ 14 , ' 000 , 000 ). (Berlin, Jiin, 26th,) 

London, New Suffragan Bishop Of. The Times (Jan. 27th) states that it is informed that 
;he newSuftragan Bishop will take histitle from Marlborough, and not, as previously announced, 
Vom Guildford. Dr. Earle received the lion. D.D. of Oxford University, Jan. 26th. 

Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race has been fixed -foi Saturday, March 24 th. 

Rochester, Very Rev. Tne Dean Of (designate), D.D. conferred by Archbishop of 
‘iintei oury. (Jan. 261":.) * 
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EDITORS* PREFACE. 


T HE cordial reception, ac^ordjtd to Hazell’s ANmJAL CYCLOPEDIA, 
and its extensive circulatifc lasf $ear, encourages the proprietors 
to, persevere their aim to render this work increasingly reliable, and, 
of yet greater interest to readers of all classes* This object having 
been kept in view, the present edition will be founa%nproved in many 
important respects. # 

Many new subjects are included this year, and ai| articles previously 
existing have been carefully revised and brought up to date by specialists 
in their various departments. * * 


In order to supply the maximum of information, without inconveniently 
increasing the si ze of the volume (the primary idea of a convenient 
book of ready reference being kept constantly in, view), articles which 
have previously appeared, but are not of present public interest, will 
be found to be, in most instances, briefly epitomised, and the reader 
referred for further details to the edition for the year in which they 
appeared. An increased number of new topics will thus annually be 
included, and the earlier editions, if preserved, should form a handy record, 
of contemporaneous knowledge. „ r 

• ' \ 
As illustrating the growth of the Cyclopedia, it may be noticed that 

whereas the 1886 edition contained some 2,000 articles, the present volume: 
numbers, over 3,000. • This result has been secured by a judicious system 
of condensation and abbreviation, which* has been consistently carried 
out, so far as practicable, without impairing its efficiency. 


Numerous valuable suggestions — which in the majority of instances 
have been acted up<Jn — have been received from correspondents in 
all parts of the world, and are cordially acknowledged by the Editor, 
who also expresses his indebtedness for much official and other 'infor- 
mation courteously furnished him." 

The Edftor again invites communications from all classes of readers, 
and will be tvbliged if# any error which may have escaped his notice 
is pointed out to hiiga. Suggestions made with the view to increase the 
utility and accuracy of the Cyclopedia will also be appreciated. 


Editorial Office, j 

5 A 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, l£.C., 

January a^rd, i888. t - x 


E. D. PRICE. 
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Abbreviations, List of. 

Distinction. 


See Letters of 


[Aty 


A. A, 0 . Sewage Process. So called from the 
fact tnat Alum, blood, and Clay are used as the 
purifying ingredients : see Sewage, ed. '86. 

Abduction. The law takes* cognisance of 
the abduction of (1) child, (2) ward, (8) wife, 
( 4 ) females in general. With regard to (1), the 
parent is held to suffer no wrong as such, 
but the law assumes the relation of a master 
, and servant between parent and child, and he 
may sue for loss oi services. In the case of a 
man's daughter enticed away and seduced, he 
is not called upon to prove the* services, and 
the jury take his dishonour into consideration 
in assessing damages. ( 3 ). May be either by 
persuasion or vitHence (though as she can- 
not legally consent the law always supposes 
force). The husband has a common-law action 
for damages (not lor recovery), and the offender 
may be imprisoned for two years, and be 
fined, at the pleasure of the Clown. ( 4 ). See 
cd. ’87, also Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
and consult Sir James Stephen's “ Digest of 
the Criminal Law,” Articles 261 and 262. 

Abd-Ul'Hamid II., Sultan of turkey. Is the 
fourth son oi Abd-ul-Medjid j b. August 6th, 1842. 
He was proclaimed flullan m succession to his 
brother Murad V., who was deposed in conse- 
quence of his mental incapacity (August 31st, 
1876). Under the rule ol Abd-ul-Hamid the 
Ottoman Empire has experienced reverses 
through her last war with Russia. The results 
ot that conflict, which led to the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878 are well known. Since then 

the Sultan has been alternately under the influ- 
ence of one or other of the Grtat Powers. The 
war m Egypt and the Soudan and the recent 
Bulgarian crisis aie in the public recollection. 
In each case the diplomacy of*thc Sultan has 
been guided largely by that of the foreign 
representatives at his court. 

Abecedarians, a sixteenth-century German 
anabaptist sect, who, claiming diiect inspira- 
tion from God, denied the value of all human 
learning. See ed. '87. 

Abel, Sir Fr&erlck Augustus, C.B., D.C.Et, 
»>F.R.S., b. 1827, is chemist to the War Depart- 
ment, chemical referee to the government, a 
member of the Royal .Engineers’ Committee, 
associate member of the Oi^nance Committee, 
Past President of the Institute of Chemistry, 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, of the 
Chemical Society, and Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians ; Royal Medallist 
for researches in explosives, member of the 
Royal Commission on accidents in mines, ana 
hon. member of the Institutes of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers. He was commissioner 
to the Electrical Exhibition at Vienna in 1883, 
and was knighted in that year. He is a 


vice-president of the Society of Arts, and the 
secretary of the Imperial Institute . 

Aberdeen University. See Universities. 

Absentees. Land lo rds who elraw their rents' 
from estates on \yhich they do not reside. 
Ireland has especially suffered from these. 
Dean Swift, in his “ Drapier’s Letter'' (V 1 L) 
and "Short View of the State of Ireland,’’' 
and Bp. Berkeley in the Querist, specially de-i 
nounce the practice. See more fully ed. ’87. > 

Abyssinia. Called Habesh by the Turks, 
Mokadah and ^Ethiopia by its inhabitants. A, 
country of North Africa, occupying a highland 
region S.W. of the Red Sea. Estimated, area 
150,000 square miles; pop. 3,000,000. CapfftjA 
Gondar. The country is made up of maujy v 
semi-independent small states, belonging t© 
three great divisions : Tigzd in the north* 
Amhara central, Shoa in the south. The. 
capital of Shoa is Ankobar, and "its outlet 
the Gulf of Tajurah. Abyssinian trade passes 
through Adowa, capital of Tigrfc, to the port of 4 * 
Maxsowah, now Italian. Contains the sources 
of the Blue Nile, Atbara, and Mareb rivers, 
the first of which flows out of great lake 
Dembea, or Tsana, 60 miles by 35. Surface 
tablelands, 6,000 to 9,000 feet, broken by deep 
ravines, summits rising to rs.soo feet. Three 
distinct zones of elevation, roughly to he de* 
scribed as tropical, temperate, ana highland. 
Temperate zone chief scene of industry and 
habitation. Government monarchical, and a 
sort of feudal military system obtains. Re- 
ligion a’curious Judaised foim of Christianity, 
Manufactures limited to coarse cotton and 
woollen cloths, leather, pottery, and some iron, , 
steel, and other metal articles. Experts are 
ivory, gold dust, musk, coffee, and some., other 
productions. Imports are arms, Persian car- 
pets and silks, French velvet, and broadcloth. 
Venetian beads, etc. The language of court 
and commerce is Amharic. Peo pie a mixed; 
race : Semitic or Arabic type most prevalent ? 
colour yellow-brown to black. There are Mu* 
hammedans, and Jews called Falashas. The. 
last profess descent direct from King Solomon, 
They are exclusive, more moral than the rest; of 
the population, number about 350,000, and are 
the principal agriculturists and manufacturers 
of Abyssinia. There is a despised aboriginal 
race called Waito dwelling round Dembea, 
The country has possessed some civilisation 
from ancient times, but has retrograded. The 
families of Mohammed and his partisans took re*; 
fuge here after the Hegira, and were hospitably, 
received. In the sixteenth century Portuguese 
colonists obtained a footing, introducing some 
arts, but were expelled in 1633. The. line 
castellated palace of Gondar, now a ruin, was 
built by them. In 1866 the tyrant Lij KsWc# 
Theodoras, gained power over the entire couhttpr. . 
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He imprisoned Englishmen, and a force under 
Xard Napier was sent to chastise him. It reached 
the fortress of Magdala, mUere a decisive battle 
was fought (186B), resulting in Theodore's 
defeat and suicide. Prince Kasa, of Tigrfe, then 
obtained British assistance, and now, as 
.Johannes XX,, rules over Tigre and Amhara. 
Shoa, till lately virtually independent^ under 
King SShielek, is now {under the suzerainty of 
'Ffegus Johannes. During the Soudan cam- 

S gn JUndral Hewitt and others visited 
iannes, and an understanding between him 
i the British Government was arrived at. 
lie sent an army under General Has Aloula to 
the relief of Xassala. A battle was fought at 
'JEnfeit, Sept. 93rd, 1885, when Osman Digma’s 

S was broken up by the Abyssinian forces, 
ng 1887 various conflicts took place between 
sinian forces and those of Italy at Massowah 
fc.s.}, and further difficulties are (’88) to be ex- 
pected. Consult De Cosson’s “ Abyssinia.*’ 

“ Academy.” A weekly review of literature, 
Wdience, and art (3^.); estab. 1869. Its chief 
characteristic is that the articles are signed 
fry the writers, and it has always devoted a 
large proportion of its space to branches of 
unremunerative learning, especially philology 
and oriental studies. Its founder and first 
editor was Dr. C. E. Appleton (d. 1879). Its 
present editor is Hr. J. 8. Cotton ( q.v .) 

Acadia. The name of Nova Beotia while it 
remained a French colon \v 
Accumulators. See Electricity. 

Act of Union with Ireland. See Ireland. 
Address, Forms of. See Forms. 

Addresses to the Crown are from either the 
parliament or the people. Both houses regu- 
larly move addresses to the crown m answer 
to the royal speech at the commencement of the 
session j and the debate on these addresses has 
grown into being the formal occasion for ex- 
pressing approval of or dissatisfaction with the 
ministerial policy put forward in the royal 
epeech. Addresses from individuals (usually 
' petitions for pardons or for redress of griev- 
ances), have been tendered to the monarch 
from the earliest times, though there seems to 
hi iVe been no precedent for addresses on poll 
tical points until 1640 (Charles I.). The right 
of petition, limited by an Act of 1662 against 
tumultuous petitioning, was confirmed by the 
House of Commons in 1710, when it was voted 
that petitions to the king from any subject were 
admissible, “for the calling, sitting, and dis- 
solving parliaments, and for the redressing of 
grievances.” This law is still in force. 

Adelaide. Capital of 8. Australia (q.v.); pop. 
{including suburbs) 128,377 ; on St. Vincent Gulf. 

Aden, an Arabic word signifying “ paradise.” 
Xa a town and territory on the south coast of 
Yemen, Arabia, no miles east of the Straits of 
Rab-el~Mandeb, and is a British dependency. 
Total area 70 sq. m. ; pop. about 35.000. Consists 
of a rocky promontory not unlike Gibraltar, 
joined to the mainland by a low isthmus. The 
town is here, occupying an ancient crater, sur- 
rounded by rocks rising to 1,776 feet, and is 
strongly fortified. This, the original posses- 
sion, has an area of 5 sq. m. The opposite 
peninsula of Little Aden, territory stretching 
3 miles inland, and the village of Shaik Othman, 
now form part of the dependency. It is a hot 
and arid place, but the climate is not unhealthy. 
.Rain falls about once in three years, and is 
c in vast reservoirs. But there are copious 

* » at Shaik Othman, and water is now being 


conducted (hence to the town .--A Resident acts 
as military and civil governor, subsidiary to 
the Government of Bompay. The fortifications, 
wttich are to be strengthened, are garrisoned 
by an adequate force. Tfyp harbour is a very 
fine one, and is touched at bv 1,500 ships 
annually. It is a coaling station for our nafy. 
Aden nas a large commerce, being the 
entrepdt of trade for surrounding countries. 
The chief ai tides are coflee, spices, gums, 
perfumds, dyes, feathers, etc. Average value 
of imports >£2,000,000; exports £1,500,000; re- 
venue £83,000; expenditure £133,000.— Subject 
to Aden are the islands of Ferim, Kuria-Muria, 
Socotra, and the port of Berbers with the 
adjacent Somali coast. — Historically Aden 
possesses some interest. For several cen- 
turies prior to the discovery of the. Cape 
route to India it was the emporium of imfncnse 
commerce. Its prosperity and fine climate 
then gained it the name it bears; but after- 
wards it fell into ruin and decay. In 1838 the 
East India Co. arranged to purchase it from 
the native ruler, but owing to his treachery 
were obliged to capture it by force the follow- 
ing year. Little Aden and Shaik Othman were 
acquired in 1882. For statistics see British 
Empire, etc. /table). 

Adler, Hermann, Ph.D., M.A., Delegate 
Chief Rabbi, son ot the Chief Rabbi, Dr. NaOna.i. 
M. Adler was b. in Hanover, 1839. Educated at 
University Coll., Lond., B.A. Lend. University 
*50, Ph.D. Leipsic‘6i. Was appointed Principal 
of the Jews’ College in ’63, and Minister of the 
Jewish Synagogue at Bayswater in ’64. Dr. A* 
has contributed much to periodical literature!, 
and is the author of several works of « contro- 
versial character, including a reply to Dr. 
Colenso’s “ Criticism of the Pentateuch,” and 
“ Sermons on Passages in the Bible on which 
Christian Theologians base their Faith.” 

Administrations and Ministers of Great ' 
Britain. See Ministries. 

Admiralty, The. A department of the 
executive Government for supei intending the 
building, maintenance, and manning of the 
Navy and Naval Reserve. It is supplied with 
funds by the vote of the Hou^e ot Commons 
appropriated to its several needs. The arming 
01 the Navy was, till 1886, in the hands ot the 
Ordnance Department ol the War Office ; but, 
owing to the inconvenience and scandals 
arising, it was last year transferred to the 
Admiralty. The office is administered by a 
First Lord (Right Hon. Lord George Hamil- 
ton, M.P.), First Naval Lord, four Naval Lords, 
a Civil Lord, a First Secretary, and a Pei- 
rnanent Secretary. 

Admiralty and War Office Bites. A Seleot 
Committee ot the House ot Commons was 
(Mar. 4 th, 1887 ), appointed to reoonaider the 
plans and proposals tor an Admiralty and War 
Office, and to report whether some or all of the 
existing buildings might with advantage be 
retained. In their report (presented June 15th), 
the C. set forth^hat the execution of the de- 
signs for the proposed buildings for a new 
Admiralty and War Office, selected in *84, in- 
volved the demolition of the present Admiralty 
and all the other offices and houses standing on 
the Spring Gardens site. Upon the land Urns 
cleared it was proposed to erect a lofty stone 
structure, capable of containing under one roof 
all the departments froth of the Admiralty and 
War Office, which edifice was estimated to coat 
£700,000. The carrying out of the scheme would 
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have incidentally secured the great benefit of as follows :—(a) General statutes relating to 
providing a roadway which would have carried the adulteration of drugs, food, or drink# This 
the Mall forward into Charing Cross. The C. head comprises the* Sale of Feed and- Drugs 
having taken evidence, came to the conolution Act 187$, with the amending Act 1870# The 
that the scheme should be abandoned. They former ot these repealed allprevious legislation 
wee satisfied that by making additions to the on the subject, and was itself based on -the 
present Admiralty all the requirements of that report of a Commissiqp. issued in 1874. Th# ife 
department might be suitably provided for ; two Acts (1875 and *$79) taken togfft&er pro** 
that this woik, including some repairs and hibit the mixing of food $>r drugs with Injurious 
improvements to the existing building, could ingredients for the purpose of sale, under a 
be done at a moderate cost, and might be com- penalty not exceeding £50 for the first offence, . 
pleted within two, or at mo;,t three years ; tl^it or seejmonths' imprisoi ment with hard labour 
a*vory large reduction ofexpense for buildings for a subsequent offence. They prohibit the 
would thus be secured ; and to this must be sale of any lood or drug not of the quality 
added, as against the cost of erecting a new demanded by the purchaser, under a penalty • 
War Office, the value, estimated at £ 266,000 , of not exceeding ;£ 20. But this provision is Sttfi* 
the portions of the Spring Gardens site which ject to certain special exceptions, and to a 
woulck be preset ved alter providing for the general exception in favour of the seller who* 
suggested additions to the Admh ally and for iniorms the purchaser of the^true quality of 
the opening ol the Mall into Charing Cross, the article sold. The Act provides (a)- for 
The C. therefore recommended that the entire the appointment of public analysts, who upca^ 
official staff of the Admiralty and War Office payment of a small fee are to analyse any 
respectively should each, as soon as possible, article of food or drug submitted to them by A 
be placed under one roof; and that the two purchaser or by an officer of health, inspector 
buildings should be situated at no great distance ol nuisances, of weights and measures, or of 
from each other; but they thought these re- maikets, or a police constable acting under, 
commendations could be earned out, and a great orders of the local authority. The local autho- 
saving ol money and time couid £e secured, by nty referred to is, in the City of London the 
adopting other plans instead of those winch had Commissioners of Sewers, in the Metropolis 
been relerred to them for consideration, and a vestry, and elsewhere a town council or A 
"fhev found that the main buildings of the court of quarter sessions. Upon receiving 
Admiralty might with advantage be retained, the analyst’s certificate showing that an offence 
They further recommended that steps should against the Act has been committed, the person 
be at once taken to insure greater economy and who* caused the analysis to be made may take 
efficiency by bringing the clerks of cach.dcpart- summaiy proceedings against the vendor of the 
ment to work together in greater numbei s and defective article, it is no defence that the 
in lewer rooms, and that the estimate ol accorn- vendor sold the article as he bought it, unless 
modation required lor the stall of the two offices he had a written warranty that it was such At 
should be based upon such rearrangements, the Lime when he bought it, and had no reason 
The proposal to abandon the building scheme to believe that facts were otherwise. It is no 
was adopted, and compensation was granted by defence to say that the article was purchased 
Parliament in respect ol the plans, bee Finance expressly for analysis. ( b ) Statutes relating 
(Civil Service Fstinnites). to some particular article of lood, etc. Of these 

Admiralty Courts. The Court of Admiralty the most important is the Bread Act of 1888, 
was erected by Edward III. for the trial of which punishes the adulteration of bread, corn 
maritime causes, and had jurisdiction to try meal ? or Hour. These statutes are numerous, 
and determine all such causes, causes arising and in paits obsolete, (c) Statutes relating to 
wholly upon the sea and not withm the boun- the adulteration of seeds. This head comprises 
paries ot any county, as well as to decide the Act of 1869, and the amending Aot of 18?4# 
upon prizes made at sea and booty taken in By these Acts to kill or to dye any seeds, or to 
war. From the sentence of the Admiralty judge sell any seed so killed or dyed, with intent to 
an appeal lay at one time to a court known as delraua, is an offence punishable with fine, 
the Court of Delegates, and at a later time to Advocate, The Lord, alias King's or Queen’s 
the sovereign in council. Tl^ principles of Advocate, is the chiei legal officer ol the Crown 
the law administered by the Court of Admiralty in Scotland. He corresponds to the Attorney- 
were drawn laigely from the civillaw and from General in F.ngland, His earliest functions 
the laws of foreign maritime powers. By the are obscure, but since the sixteenth century 
Judicature Act of 1873 this court was merged in he has filled the post of public prosecutor in 
the Probsu*, Divorce and Admiralty Division Scotland. The duties of Secretary ol State for 
of the High Court ol Justice. From judgments Scotland were transferred to him when the 
given in that Division the appeal is fiistly pi special office was abolished in the reign of 
the Cqurt of Appeal and secondly to the House George II, In the House of Commons t in 
of Lords. In the year 1863 a limited jurisdiction which he always — though not tx officio—* *sits, 
in Admiralty causes was conferred upon the he replies to all Scotch questions and takes 
county courts held in the neighbourhood of charge of all Scotch measures. He has a title 
the sea. The Admiralty Co A-ts are practically ol Right Honourable by courtesy, and sits 
confined to hearing civil causes, their criminal within the bar (otherwise confined to peers of 
jurisdiction having long since become obsolete, the realm and the Solicitor-General) in the Court 
Adowa. Capital of Tigre, in Abyssinia (q.v.). of Session. The present Lord Advocate is Hr. 
Aduliamttes. A derisive comparison with J. H. A. Macdonald, 
the refugees who went to the cave of Adullam, AdVOWSOn (Latin advQcatio y u calling to *’) is 

first applied by Mr. John Blight to the forty the right ol presentation to An ecclesiastical 
Liberals who, in 1866. opposed the majority benefice in England and Wales. The original 
of their party on Earl Russell's new parjia- founders of benefices were the lords of days 
mentary reform proposal. See ed. *87. manor, and where the right of patronage Juta 

Adulteration Acta. These may be olassifled descended with the ownership of the proper^- 
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the Kdvowvoo is said to be “ eppendeat,” Where] 5 Vhen used ! a* evidence in an action it moat be 


grdSB are “^©tentative” when, aa is usually belief as distinguished timm his knowledge, 
we ease, the owner presents his candidate to but must give the grounds of such belief, git 
'the bishop for institution, if canonically a fit may tie sworn (a) in England, in court or before 
%t\0, proper person. They are ‘ 4 oAlative ” any one of the judges, or before a commissioner 
Wheire the bishop is tl\e patron and “ conlers ” appointed to take affidavits ; (A) elsewhere in 
the benefice by making the presentation and the Queen’s dominions before any person au- 
* institution a single act. “Donative** ad vow- thoriaed to administer ah oath; (c) in foreign 
sons. Which are now very rare, are while* the c countries before a British consul or vice-consul, 
beneficeis wholly at the disposal of a patron Evidence may be taken by affidavit m any 
Without presentation or induction. They can action in which the parties consent to that 
nijly i^tise when the Crown, or a subject by course ; but then leave to try the case with 


the estate to which it is appendant. I he sale about to give evidence in a court of justice takes 
oflpresentation to a vacant benefice is forbidden, an oath that he will speak the truth; a mem* 4 
Ills generally admitted that the sale of next ber of parliament before taking his seat takes 
presentations should be altogether forbidden, the oath of allegiance. But by several statutes, 
a$ well as the evasive bargain by which an beginning with the early part of the reign of 
A. i* sold on condition, of repurchase after one William TV., and ending with the early part 
1 presentation. With regard to patronage it is of the present reign, Quakers, Moravians, 
thought that & stronger right on the part of the Separatists, ard persons who had seceded from 
parishioners to object to incompetent or unfit any of these bodies, but retained a cons^en- 
persons, and further powers 01 the bishop on tious objection to taking oaths, were permuted 
refusing to institute, would remedy most of the to make an affirmation upon every occasion on 
scandals complained of. *But to forbid the which they would otherwise have had to take 
kale altogether would be to bring the right of an oath. By the Common Daw Procedure Act 
- presentation often into the hands of very poor 1854. § so, every person called as a witness in 
persons; and, as Paley long ago pointed out, a civil action who might refuse, on conscien- 
their strong temptation to make corrupt pre- tious grounds, to take an oath, was enabled 
Dentations would be an unquestionable evil, to make an affirmation instead. By an Act of 


The whole subject is fully treated in the report x86i persons called as witnesses m criminal 
*nd evidence of the Royal Commission winch trials were permitted, on declaring that the 
•Data few years since (Spottiswoode & Co.). taking of an oath was according to their reli- 
Adye, Lleut.-Gen. sir John M , G.C B., b. gious belief unlawful, to make an affirmation 
atSevenoaks, ’19. Entered the Royal Artillery instead. By the Evidence Further Amendment 
„ *36. He served throughout the Crimean war, Act 1869, explained by an amending Act of 1870, 
the Indian mutiny, the Sitana campaign, and a person called as a witness in an> proceeding, 
was chief of the staff and second in command civil or criminal, might, if he objected to take 
^trader Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the Egyptian an oath, and if the court were satisfied that it 
fckittpaign of *88. He received a C.B. lor his would have no binding effect upon his con- 
. services in the Crimea, and was created K.C.B. science, give his evidence uj$n affirmation 
in ’73 and G.C.B. at the conclusioif of the simply. By the Parliamentary Oaths Act 1866 
Egyptian war. He became major-gen. in ’75 it was enacted that every person for the time 
and lieut.-gen. ’70. He has held many im- being by law permitted to make an affirmation 
-portant military offices, including the director- instead of taking an oath, should be allowed, 
ship of artillery, the governorship of the Royal on making an affirmation in the form therein 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and the sur- prescribed, to .take his seat in either house. 


Military Academy at Woolwich, and the sur- prescribed, to .take his seat in either house. 
“Veyor^generalship of Ordnance. During the In the case of Clarke v. Bradlaugh (vol. 7, Law 
recent agitation on the subject of the supply of Reports, Queen's Bench Division), it was held 
' defective cutlasses and sword bayonets to the by Mr. Justice Mathew, and confirmed by the 
•army and navy, an attempt was made to fasten Court of Appeal, that this Act did not apply 
the responsibility upon Sir John Adye, but a to any person enabled bv the Acts of 1854, i86j, 
parliamentary oommittee appointed to inquire or 1869, to give his evidence on affirmation in 
into the matter exonerated him from blame, a court of justice, but only to persons entitled 
Sir J. A. was appointed governor of Gibraltar in upon every occasion on which an oath may 
^ succession to Lord Napier in * 83 . He has been lawfully be required to make an affirmation 
a frequent contributor to military literature, instead. Thus an atheist may give evidence 
\ And his works include the “ Defence of Cawn- upon affirmation in a court of justice ; but he 
pore,” 41 A Review of the Crimean War,” “An cannot by makingnn affirmation qualify himself 
Account of the Sitana Campaign,” and “The to take his seat in either house. 

British Army in >5." Afghanistan* A country (about 300,000 sq.m.) 

' A ffida vit. A written statement sworn to or separating the Russian empire from India. It 
’ affirmed before a person having authority to is not a state, in the European sense 61 the 
& ' administer oaths. It must be drawn up in the term, and although the Afghan race exercises 
• first person, and divided into paragraphs nuro- more or less control over it, there is, strictlj 
berea Consecutively and dealing each with a speaking, no such thing as an Afghan nation, 
distinct portion of the subject. It must be Formerly, most of the countty was undei 
€&qgres$cd in distinct and positive terms, so as Persia. “ Early last century the Afghan tribes- 
. to afford matter for a charge of perjury if false, men began to emerge from the chaos then 
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prevailing, and in , few years achieved such direction in *tn see Geographical Progress, «■ 
successes over the degenerate Persians, that and for a detailed fc rswry see ed. '87. ’ 

their leader, Dost Mahmoud of Candahar, became African Lakes. The gi eat equatorial chain ^ 

Shah of Persia. After a short while, however, consists of the following, as well as stmdiy 
the Afghans were expelled from Persia proper by lesser ones:— Albert Nyanza, lying unde^ 
tli% Turcoman Nadir Shah, and their operations equator, 2,500 feet above sea-level, 150 by 40 
were subsequently chiefly directed against miles, discovered by "Baker, 1864, 4 now fifr* 
India. The growth of the British rule greatly scene of Emin Pasha’s labours ; to east of % 
curtailed their movements in this direction. Victoria Nyanza, 3,800 fdet above sea-level, 300 
The English entered the country in 1839, and by 200 miles, discovered by Speke, 185^ ex*/ 
a series of political and military errors on plorpdjby Stanley ; between this and the Congo 
our part resulted in , disaster to our army is Muta-Nzige, now being explored ; southward 1 
(1841-42). After the W & of revenge and the of Nyanza is Tanganyika, 3,700 feet above 
retirement of the British army, the agitation sea-level, 400 by 50 miles, discovered bjr . 
of the country continued up to the lime 01 Shere Burton, 1858, explored by Livingstons, Stanley, 
All, whose friendly relations lasted till 1878. and Cameron ] south-east, Nyassa, 1,500 feet , 
when paving refused to receive a British Mis- above sea-level, -358 by 38 miles, discovered 
sion a war ensued (1878), and his son, Yakoob by Livingstone, 1859 ; south-east, the small 
Khan, succeeded him. The British Resident, Bnirwa ; far to west, Hoerokata, 65 by 60 
Sir L. P. Cavagnan, having been murdered, miles, discovered by Livingstone, 1867; and 
British troops again occupied the country, and south of it, Bangweolo, or Eemba, 3,600 feet 
Cabul (the capital) was taken. Abdur Rahman, above sea-level, 150 by 75 miles, discovered by 
grandson of Dost Mahmoud, succeeded to the Livingstone, 1868. North and west of Moero* 
tin one, and is the present ruler. In March! are other lakes, Lanji, KassaU, 'Lohembx, 
1885, in consequence of the annexation of etc., not yet fully explored. See Congo Free 
Penjdch, a serious stiain ensued between State, Nyassa, etc. 

England and Russia. A commission for the Agnosticism. A term generally adopted to 
delimitation of the frontier was appointed, and expiess the doctrines of a certain school of 
in Jtnc 1886 the Frontiei Commission partially English thinkers of whom Professor Huxley 
settled all the questions in dispute. Last year and Mr. Herbert Spencer are the chief expo* 
the commissioners resumed their labours in nents. The term, ••‘invented” by Professor 
St. Petersburg, when Sir West Ridgeway sue- Huxley, was first used and popularised by the 
ceeded, in conjunction with his Russian col- Spectator, and now' the Agnostics are “assuming 
leagues, in finally settling the boundary question, the position of a recognised sect.” According 
A formidable using of the Ghilzai tribes agaihst to Professor Huxley, Agnosticism “simply 
the authonty of the Arnecr took place ; but the means that a man shall not say he knows or 
revolt, after some severe fighting, was sup- believes that which he has no scientific ground 

f ressed. The escape of Ayoub Khan from for professing to know or believe. . . . Agnus* 
’ersu gave rise to some alann, but fortunately ticism simply says that we know nothing of 
Ayoub was unable to make Ins way either to what jnay be beyond phenomena.” See ed. ’87, 
the Russian headquarters 01 to his friends in Agricultural Colleges. The only two purely 
Herat, and ultimately sui rendered. lie will agricultural colleges in England are those of 
probably be interned 111 India. In connec- Cirencester and Downton. Scotland has one, In 
lion with Afghan affairs and the defence of Glasgow. The Albert Memorial College, Fra in- 
India, il may be mentioned that duetta is now lingliara (founded 1864), devotes a portion of 
imoiporated wuth India, and new plans are its curriculum to agr iculturc.— 1. The Eoyal 
being pi eparctMbi extending the railway system Agricultural College, Cirencester, incorporated 
towaids Candahar. For Agent to Gov .-Gen. by royal charter in 1845, has six residential 
of India, see Diplomatic. professorial chairs, and grants certificates of 

Africa. Under various headings wifi be proficitucy and a diploma of membership and 
found items dealing with every country, dis- associateship. In 1870 a supplemental charter, 
trict, or lentu 1 e ot current interest relating to with new powers, was obtained, and in Match 
the continent. This gradual partition of Africa 1BS0 the College, by command of the Queen, 
among certain European Powers will chiefly was styled the “Royal Agricultural College/' 
interest the political student, who is heie It is a handsome institution, admirably 
referred to Congo Free State, Colonies of equipped, and offers valuable and practical 
EuttOPEANPowF.RS.and each of the said colonies advantages to students at a moderate cost : 
under its proper title, as well as other counti ies in-students pay ^135, and out-students ^75 per 
and regions under their respective names. annum (with a lew extras). The college course 

Africa, Central. A tcim applied in its widest embraces a sound practical education for home 
sense to mdiCcTt all of the continent lying be- or colonial agriculture and estate management 
tween the parallels of 15 0 N. and so 0 S. lat., coin- Attached to it is a laige laim for practical in* 
prising an aica of possibly 8,000,000 sq. miles, struction; and it has also a chapel, library, 
with a population loughly guessed as 100,000,000. museum, botanic garden, lecture theatre, 
'Jhe term is more closely connected with the laboratoi ies, veterinary hospital, meteor®- 
regions lying between the Suaheli coast and logical station, and workshops. Instruction is 
Lower Guinea, comprising the Congo valley, by means of lectures, outdoor classes on the 
the Great Lakes, Equatorial Africa picper, and farm, practical work, laboratory work, etc,, and 
the native states north of the Zambesi. See there are weekly examinations, and the course 
African Exploration, Congo Free State, prepares for the examinations of the Royal 
Zanzibar, Soudan, Abyssinia, Somali-land, Agricultural Society and of the Institution of 
Mozambique, Zambesi, Nyassa, Blantyre, Surveyors. The farm, which is of 4 mixed 
Kilim a-Njaro, Angola, Colonies of Eujio- character, consists of about 500 acres, of which 
fean Powers, German Colonisation, Ger- 450 are arable, 90 variable as to admit of exparP 
man East African Co., etc. mental treatment. There are several scholof- 

Afirlcan Exploration. For progress in this ships and prizes open to the students. Seen* 
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vast pastoral territories ^nd fine climate of 
Australia enable that island-continent to send 
nearly ihree-fou rllis of the foreign supply of 
wool to the British markej, the aggregate value 
of which, in 1887, was ,£24,280,593. Cattle and 
sheep, too, are so cheaply ferl in Australia dfcd 
the United Slates, that thousands of carcases 
are boiled down for the sake of the tallow and 
stear ine, which is imported to this country; of 
the total value ol these two ai tides imported, 
£1,074,028, in 1887, tlirec-lourths came from the 
two countiics just mentioned. From the be- 
ginning of this century up to the repeal of the 
corn laws, theie had been several periods of 
depression in agriculture, which were supposed 
to he caused by over-pi od action, high rents, 
low prices, and excessive local burdens. Par 1 la- 
ments ly inquiries on the subject were hold in 
1804, 1815, 1822, 1833 and 1836, which resulted 
in the imposition of duty on loieign wheat 
vheu the price at home "fell below' a certain 
hgui e. For instance, in 1822 an Act was passed 
fixing the limit of puce at which impeu tution 
slimild be pet mil ted at 70s. lor wheat, lor 
barley, 25s. lor oats, per quartei ; and also 
imposing a new sliding scale of duties on 
foicigii wdiea^ when prices were Irom 70*. to 
85s. per quartei. But fanners and the public 
gmeially began to recognise that piotettive 
duties on grain did not remove depi cssion, and 
that agitation (omnKiiccd which Jed to the 
repeal ol the < orn Jaws. A long spell ol pios- 
peuty lor tile Bn fish farmer ensued, due not 
so much to the repeal of the coin laws as to 
ilie oulbicak and continuance ol Continental 
wars, which thiew out ol cultivation large 
areas ol wlmat lands, and turned countnes lor 
the tune being liom bung expoileis to nn- 
noiteis of giam. f his condition ol things 
led to met eased demand and unusually high 
puces loi giam in Bi itnm ; but the causes 
haviij” parsed awav, the * eaei :on tame. Its 
t fleets, now' bdt lor seveial years, have been 
aggravated, among otner causes, by meica-ang 
lates, llie low pi ices obtained loi agriculluial 
piojucc, in (onse-iiieiH e of the inci easing com- 
petition, arising liom nnpoi tatiofis Irom abroad, 
and bv a sihci ssiou ol nnfavoui able seasons. A 
Koyal Commission snt in 188s to inquire into 
the causes, and suggest, if po-sible, remedies 
for the removal oi the depiessum in agrieul- 
luie, and vanous recommendations were made 
which met wi^h the geneial appiovnl of the 
agricultural community. Bui only one or two 
ol these have had impailcd to them the vitality 
01 force ol legislation The Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act was, m 1833, however, made 1.0111- 
pulsoiy; and now Lhe landloid, or tenant, is 
prevented 1mm contracting himself out ol the 
Act which entitles the tenant, on quitting his 
laim, to compensation (or unexhausted im- 
piovcmcnts. Apait Irom the numerous pro- 
posals made foi the reform ol the land laws, 
such as the abolition ol the law of pi tmogeniture. 
tlie curtailment j>l the system ol entail and 
seLtlciTic nts, the adoption of a better system of 
land transfer, the more immediate remedies 
suggested lor the removal of agricultural de- 
pression are “a general revision of existing 
1 ents, complete security for the tenant’s capital, 
by granting him continuity of tenure, with free 
sale of Ins interest in Ins holding, the landlord 
having a light to pie-emptton, together with 
freedom of cropping, reduction of local taxation,, 
relief from excessive railway charges, the ex- 
tension of fruit and vegetable, dairy and poultry 


taiy or Registiar, E. J3. Hay garth, Esq. Fros- 

£ ectus on application to Kite Principal,— 2. The 
ownton College of Agriculture, near Salis- 
bury, was established in 1880, w'ith the object 
of supplying sound and practical instruction in 
agricultural subjects, to qualify students to 
m be land agents, farmers, or surveyor#: The 
method of instiuction consists of field classes, 
practical w r oik, and catechetical kctuies. 
Weekly examinations are conducted on the 
farm, in the laboratories, and by pi inted ^pers. 
Each student keeps a farm journal, which is 
inspected and reported upon at regular inter- 
vals. A complete two years' course preuaies 
for examinations of the Ko>al Agricultural 
Society and of the Institution of buiveyors. 
There is a farm of 535 acres, and students aie 
expected to ta&e pait in field operations and 
to assist with live stock when required. Young 
men over tw T enty-one yeais of age are received 
as out-students. The lee for m-students (in- 
cluding boaid, lodging, tuition, and launch y) 
is £120; lor out-studeuts, £60 per annum (with 
extras Jor pnvate rooms, etc.) A scholarship 
of £10 is offered for competition among the 
students who have completed their in st'j c.ir, 
ami prizc-s aie awaided for pioficifcmy. In- 
stiuction m agriculture is also part of the 
couise at the Royal Sc hool of Mines. 

Agricultural and Dairy Schools. A Royal 
Commission was recently* appointed by the 
Government to inquire into and report upon 
agricultural and dairy schools in Great Britain 
which may propel ly receive Government gi ants. 
The commissioners arc: Sir Richard Paget, 
M.P., chairman; Professor Biown, C.B., Mr. 
J A. Kempt*, C.li., Col. Donnelly, C.B., R.E , 
Mr. R. Jasper More. M.P., Mr. C. Yv\ Giav, 
M.P., and Mr. M. J. Stewart, M.P. ; Mi. E. P. 
Eardley-Wilmot is the dci k to the Commission. 
The evidence taken by the C. is in favour of the 
proposal that dairy schools subsidised by the 
State should be established in ramus districts, 
tbatflbe childitu ol the poor ma\ be m t tructcd 
in the operation of cheese and butter making. 

Agricultural Holdings, dins tcim is 

applied to -larms occupied by tenant launcrs, 
who pay rent to the ow nor ior the pn\ liege ol 
cultivating the land ami leaping the produce, 
under certain conditions. Ihese are pie- 
scubed by r least*, 01 rtsogiuscd by custom; 
and their object is to insure the maiirq : *inent 
of the holding according to the <l rules o* good 
husbandry.” bee Aoiuculiukk, .uid 1 b 87. 

Agriculture. The United Kingdom must 
be regarded as a gieat agricultural as well as 
trading countiy. I he intelligence and skill ol 
its larnuis, the uveiage yield of its pi oduetjons 
per acre, as compared with otliei couutrif s, the 
eaily maturing, prune beef producing qualities 
of its live-stock, aie universally admitted to 
be the distinguishing features of British agn- 
culture, "I his countiy has only 22,250,04.0 ai ies 
of arable land, and 25,000,000 au es ot permanent 
pasture ; but it possesses a population oi 
36,000,000, and piactisesa system of free tiade 
which invites the whole w : orld to compete in 
its markets on the same terms as the home- 
producer. British agriculture, therefore, only 
constitutes a portion of the vegetable and 
animal iood consumed by the people of the 
kingdom. Poi tugal, Holland, Spain, b ranee, and 
JEgvpt contribute largely to the import supply ; 
*61*4 nearly the whole of the vegetables and raw 
* fruits imported (excluding apples), valued at 
£3,324,226, coma from France and Spain. The 
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farming* In many cases a generouk effort has 
been made on the part of landlords to assist 
the tenant by a reduction of rent from 10 to^o 
per cent. ; but an unusually large number of 
farms in the kingdom are, and have been for 
tlffe past two or three years, empty, or are being 
cultivated by the landlords. The varied char- 
acter of the climate in the kingdom has much 
to do with the particular system of agricul- 
ture pursued in any disLrict, In the eastern 
counties, which comprise the comparatively 
< 4 ry and sunny districts of the country, the 
cultivation of wheat and barley largely pre- 
vails ; while in the humid climate of the western 
counties, dairy fanning, stock breeding and 
renting, and loot-growing, are the dominant 
features of agriculture pursued. The humid 
climare of Ii eland lends itself very suitably to 
the rearing of cattle and to dairy farming (q.v.). 
In the uplands and hilly districts sheep farming 
with a little corn growing is generally carried 
on. In colonies where the area under cul- 
tivation is vast compared with the population, 
and where, too, the land is cheap, the payment 
ol rent the exception, not the rule, and almost 
every owner the cultivator of his own land, one 
of tlleir most important industries consists in 
the sending of their agricultural products to the 
British market. The general consumer is thus 
benefited, though the home farmer has to be 
satisfied with a smaller price than that obtained 
before lor his produce. The United States, 
Russia, British India, and Australia, and 
other countries send to Britain annually over 
£40,000,000 sterling worth of wheat and wheaten 
Hour, othei grains and meals; ,£6,149,066 worth 
ol live cattle, sheep and pigs, were imported 
in 1887, the larger number of which came fiom 
the United States, Canada, Denmark, Holland, 
and Germany; £m,35°*z 34 worth of lresh- 
preserved and silled meat of all kinds Were 
imported fiotn Ai atralia, Canada, the United 
Suites and other countries ; £3,080,561 worth 
of eggs came principally from Fiance, Belgium, 
and Germany ; while ncai ly two-thirds of the 
foreign supply ot butter, including butterinc, 
amounting 1: value to £11,886,717, was Sent 
fiom Holland, Denmark, and Fiance; loui- 
h lllis of the cheese inipoits, with a total value 
of £4*508,937, came from the United States, 
Canada and Holland ; and Belgium and France 
exported to this eounti y nearly the whole of 
the foreign supply ot poultry and game, in- 
cluding rabbits, tile value 'of which was 
£721,049; and a consideiable portion of the 
shipment ol potatoes, valued at £074*133, 
came Irom the Channel Islands and France. 
The extended use of machinery in the opera- 
tions of agriculture is borne out by the fact 
that, accouiing to the census ol 18S1, though 
the number di persons engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of farm lands has since 1871 decreased 9*3 
per cent., the number of attendants on agri- 
cultuial machines has considerably increased. 
The area returned 111 ’87 a ■*. under cultivation 
oi all kinds of crops, bare fallow', and glass, 
exclusive of heath and mountain pasture land 
and of woods and plantations in Great Britain, 
was 32,615,000 acres. These figures compared 
with the returns of ’86 show* an increase in 
land under cultivation of about 24,0041 acres, the 
respective additions in each division being 
about 6,800 acres for England, 8,700 acres for 
Wales, and over 8,500 acres for Scotland. Not- 
withstanding the depression in agriculture so 
frequently noticed in the lepoits of collecting 


officers, there are in certain localities, such as 
parts of the counties ,bf Cornwall, Devon, Dur- 
ham, Lancaster, and the North Riding of York- * 
shire in England, and others in Wales and 
Scotland, several instances of land newly 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation since 
'86. Thp total quantity oi land returned under^ 
wheat last year was 2,3x7,324 acres, or 31,419 
acres (equal to 1*4 per cent.) more than in 1886. 
The aiea under bedey in ’87 was 2,085^56 
acres, The smallest acreage yet recorded for this 
crop, the decrease being no less than 156,008 
acres or 7*0 ; er cent, from last year. Oats were 
sowm on 3,087.989 acres, only 6,393 acres or o*a 
per cent, in excess of 86; but it is worthy of 
note that they covered a larger breadth last year 
than has ever been returned under this crop. 
The acreage under lye showed^a slight diminu- 
tion of 700 acres. Beans, compared with '86, 
decreased by 10,000 acres, while pease increased 
by 15,000 acres. Altogether the total area under 
corn crops in Great Britain in '87 is thus 
brought up to 8,145,900 acres, or 114,200 acres 
short o£ that in *86, a decrease of 1*38 per cent., 
tiie average area of the preceding ten years 
having been 8,767,000 acres, or 621,000 acres 
more. Of the area under green crops in Great 
Britain in ’87, potatoes were planted on 559,600 
acres, an addition over the quantity of land so 
returned in ’86 of 3,600 acres. Turnips and 
swedes declined, Tjiey were returned as grown 
on x, 072, 200 acics, compared with 2,002, Soo acres 
in '86, a decrease 01 30,600 acres. Mangolds 
inci cased by 11,400 acres, and cabbage, kohl-rabi, 
and rape increased by 1,800 acres, while carrots, 
vetches, and other green ciops unenumcrated, 
together decreased by 5,100 acres. The total 
area of green crops was thus 3,463,700 acres, a 
diminution of nearly 17,000 acres from the 
figures of the preceding year, mainly due to 
the lessened quantity of land sown with turnips 
and swedes. Flax was grown on 3,700 acres, 
an addition of 600 acres only. Hops decreased 
last year, as compared with ’86, by 6,400 acres, 
nearly 4,000 acies of this quantity being in the 
county of Kent, where much of the land lias 
not yet, it appears, been otherwise utilised. 
The cr, Hectors state that hop plants on im- 
portant quantities of land both in Kent and 
Sussex hitherto so occupied have been grubbed 
up in consequence of the unremunerative 
character of this ciop, from the prevailing low 
prices due to foreign competition. It would 
appear, however, that the tide of increasing 
imports referred to in ’S6, which has been 
influential in thus diminishing the acreage of 
hops, has for the present turned, since the 
quantity imported during the first eight months 
of last year compared with ’86 decreased by 
22,000 cwt. Baxe fallow in Great Britain de- 
creased in much greater measure than has been 
usual. The diminution, which is chiefly in 
England, was from 552,898 acres to 485,874 
acres— a smaller area by 57,000 acres than that 
of any year since the * returns have been 
collected. Clover and rotation grassed showed 
a considerable increase in Great Britain, their 
extent being 4,781,000 acres, or 91,800 acres 
more than in ’86, distributed in an addition of 
73,400 acres to clover lor hay and of 18, 460 acres 
to that not intended to be so used. The move- 
ment m the direction of constant additions to ' 
permanent pasture continue, and the results 
were shown last year in an area of 15,671,^50 
acres, as compared with 15,535,000 acres in' ’86, 
an increase 01 i36,oooacrcs. The area of arabitt 
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land, on the other hand, is less by 112,000 acres, 
about 16,944,000 being returned in ’87 against 
17,656,000 acres in the preceding year. Orchards 
in Great Britain again showed an cnlaiged 
area, covering 202,234 acres, as compared with 
3200,284 in the previous year. The acreage 
under market gardens wes last year 62,6^5 acres, 
as compared with 60,850 acies in ’86. For 
land used by nurserymen for the growth of trees, 
ehiubs, etc., the returns for '87 showed a 
alight decrease from the acreage of ’86. -r Turn- 
ing now to the various kinds of live stock in 
Great Britain, the record ol last year cannot be 
looked upon as satisfactory. There was a 
slight decline ol 577 in agricultural horses. So 
far as relates to the trade m horses between the 
United Kingdom and Foreign Countries, more { 
horses have lately been imported than ex- 
ploited. It is remarkable that in spite of the 
increased acreage under permanent pasture 
and clover or artificial grasses, the stock of 
cattle fell oft considerably' in the past year, 
each of the several classes of this sLock partici- 
pating in the result, the total number being 
6,441,268, or 205,415 (equal to 3 r per cent.) less 
than in '86, and 156,696 (or 24 per cent.) less 
than in ’85. The number ol sheep of one vc.11 
old and above was last year 16,146,249, as com- 
pared with 16,175,909 m ’86, or a decrease of 
29,750, the whole of winch was 111 England. To 
counterbalance this tin re was, however, a 
satisfactory increase of 467,800 lambs, due, it 
is generally said, to the favourable lambing 
season in most districts ol the kingdom, and 
thus turning the deficiency in sheep of a yeai 
old and above into a total increase 111 sheep’ and 
lambs, taken together, of 438,050, or about 17 
per cent. — the increase in lambs alone as com- 
pared with la c t year having been equal to 5*0 
per cent. Pigs numbeted 2,299,323 as compared 
with 2,22t,475 in 1886, an increase of 3*5 per 
cent. — Ireland. I11 the returns of the ci ops and 
live stock the following changes are to be 
noticed. There was a decrease 111 ihci ultivatcd 
area of 82,000 acres, the aiea being 15,129,000 
acres. Corn crops we; e less by 28,503 acres, the 
acicage under wheat having diminished b\ 
2,186 acres, and barley by 19,369 acrt»s, while 
the decline in oats was 7,503 acres, the acreage 
under rye and the pulse crops showing to- 
gether an ilia ease ol only 555 acies. The 
po ato acreage was less by 3,000 aacs, 796,700 
acres having been so planted. Turnips showed 
a slight increase. Mangold, cabbage, rape, 
carrots, together with lucerne and other green 
crops, except vetches, severally increased, the 
total of green crops amounting to 1,228,746 
acres, compared with 1,221,176 acies in the 
puvious year, and showing an increase alto- 
gether of 7,570 acres. Flax was grown on 
130,200 acre:-, ail inci ease of 2,500 acres ovei 
the acreage of 1886. The laud returned undci 
bare fallow was less by 4,300 acres. 'I he aiea 
occupied by clover, samloin, and rotation 
grasses last yeai m Ireland w'as 1,195,700 acres, 
oi which ueaily 639,200 acics were mti nded to 
be cut for hay. As 1 cgaidslive stock 111 Ireland, 
horses inn cased fiom 492,831 in ’86 to 499,330 
in '87. Milking cows and heifers showed a 
decrease of 26,739, or 1 9 per cent. Young 
cattle decreased by 9,367, but other cattle of 
two years of age and above advanced from 
$52,3®? in ’86 to 961,815 m ’87, thus making the 
(total number of cattle 4,157,409, or 26,618 less 
Than in ’86. Bheep and lambs taken together 
•exhibited an increase ol 10,695; the total 




number of sheep being 2,932,782, and of lambs 
*i 345»635- Pig* also increa’sed from 1,263,133 in 
’fit 1 to 1,408,485 Inst year. 

Agriculture, Department of, is a committee 

of the Privy Council, of which the vice-president 
is the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Its principal powers aie exercised under the 
Contagious Diseases Animals Acts (?.».). 

Atnos, The. A race in the northern island 
of Japan. As far as at present known, they are 
tile only hairy race of men in existence. Their 
history is obscure, and but little is yet know^r 
of their language. A grammar has, howevei 
been compiled by Mr. J. Batchelor. Physically 
they arc short, the men bioad-shouldered and 
stiougly built, with large hands and feet. 
Their bodies are covered with short bristly 
hair. Intellectually the Ainos are deficient, 
although cranially finely developed. They are 
quite uncultured, and worship vanous animals, 
the bear being the chief object of their icvci- 
ence. The Russian authorities in the island of 
Saghalien have just taken some steps to im- 
prove the condition of the A., who inhabit the 
southern part of that island and the coast 
between Maouha and Gallon. ihese natives 
number 3,000, .and live by fishing. They havi 
latterly < ornpftu ned of the enci oachrneuts of 
foieigh fishermen, and a Russian officer kvilh 
a knowledge of the Aino tongue has been 
appointed to act as intermediary between them 
and the Russian Governor. Consult ‘‘The 
Language, Mythology, arid Gengiaphic.il No- 
lnemJatuie of Japan viewed m the light of 
Aino studies,” "by B. II. Ghainbei lain, 111c hid- 
ing an Aino Grammar, by J. Batchelor (Pub. 
Imperial Univ , Tok.o, ’87). 

Airy, Sir George Bidden, K.C’.B , r.U S., 

late Asti ouomer Royal, was b. at Aluw.ek, 
N01 thiiiiibei land, 01.” Edn ated at lleiefir.l, 
Colchester Grammar School, and Tnnilv ( al- 
lege, Gamb , w’here he giaahiatcd B.A., ‘ ■ mor 
W’rangler ’23, Lucas.un Pmftssi.r ’jO, and V8 
Pluintan Piofcssor witli the charge of the < \11u- 
bnrlgp ObstM \atory. In '53 he was dated 
Astronomer Royal, and made many impro'e- 
ments m the Observatcny at Greenwich, 111 the 
methods of taking observations, which gieally 
increased the value of the obseivatoiy and 
ad\ anted a^li ononmal science Among -t llie 
scientific developments and discoveries with 
which tlie name ol tins veteian scientist is 
as<-o -niUd ai e the lllusti ation ol the undulatnrv 
theory of light, 'the reduction of the Greenwich 
observations of the planets and of the moon 
from 1750 to the piesent time, the prool of tl\e 
approximate weight of the c. . th by experi- 
ments 011 the relative vibrations ol a pendulum 
at different altitudes in deep mines, the im- 
ptovement of marine chronomt tecs ami time 
signals, the collection ol the <li«t m banco of the 
manner's compass on non ship-, the mti<>. I ac- 
tion ot the new standard ol length and weight 
altei the destination ol tlu old slamUid by the 
burning ol the JJousis of 1’arliainent in '31, 
and the illuviation ol atmospheric chromatic 
dispersion aftectmg telescopic observation atul 
the mode of correcting it. Sit G. B. Aiiy wms 
a Royal Commissioner on Railway Gauges, who 
recommended the narrow in prolerence to the 
broad gauges. He also conducted the astro- 
nomical observations on the occasion of the 
demarcation of the boundary between Canada 
anfl the United States. He has contributed 
largely to the “Philosophical Transactions” in 
| the last half-qpntury. He is an Associate of 
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the Institute of Frrnice, a member of numerous 
foreign academies, oind an honorary graduate 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. fie 
has served with distinction on numerous royal 
commissions ol a scientific character, and in 73 
af.d 74 was President of the Royal Sooiety. lie 
was created a K.C P>. in ’73, and on his retire- 
ment from the post of Astronomer Royal m ’81 
was granted a pension of ,£1,100 a year. His 
latest researches have been devoted to a new 
method ol treating the lunar theory. 

, Aitken, The Rev. w. Hay M. H , is a native 
ofLiveipool, and has achieved great influence 
pud popularity as a Chinch of England Mission 
Preacher, Graduated in honoms at Wadliam 
College, Oxford, ’65. Appointed curate ol bt. 
Jude's, Mild may Park, London, N., m the same 
vear.* Subsequently held tJie living ol Christ 
t-hureh, Ewiton, Llvci pool, which he resigned 
in order to devote lrnisclt exclusively to mis- 
s’ on woik. He came mto pi manicure during 
the Twelve Days’ Mission held in London m ’C3. 
On the invitation of the Bishop and clergy of 
New Yoik, lie visited that city to assist in 
ini-sum si 1 vices, Mr. A. has addi essed many 
t>; his sermons e^ptuallv to business men, to 
whom lie lias preached successfully in vanous 
lommeical ccuLtes. He is tht? founder of the! 
Church Parochial Mission Society. 

Ajuda. A Portuguese liade-porton thcSla\e 

( ('.ISt, (iUIMM 

Albulli, Madame, the vocalist, whose name 
pi io, to her niairuge to Mr. Ernest Gye was 
Lm-nn la Jcunt sse, was b. in Montreal. No 
puma donna has a mote ixtcnsive repnloiit, 

'i ml nor fame is as great on the oialouo plat- ' 
( >' 111 us on the lyric stage. She studied undei 
( >.:{>i ■ / in 1’aus, and under Lampeiti in Milan. 
,'c made a succe'-Mul debut at Messina 111 
- , and suh- 1 fi”enllv sang m othci Italian 

‘ os, coming to tin Coviiil Gaidcn Opeia 
(' se in 187a. i\ r oguu'j “Lohengrin” and 
“ Tannhauscr ” mve much ot the fax our they 
h-v t uci o ed in this ( ountry to her intellectual 
•oid 1 timed impersonation of the hi tomes 
Madame Album has been connected with all 
Liu itioic important cantatas and oiatouos 
hi ought forxvaid of late veai She has sung 
:n Pam, in Beilin, and otVu 1 (. ontniental cities, 
.•iid througfiout the Pu.ted States. 

Albania. A wild ami mountainous pro\ mcc 
1 1 m kev, renowned for the w.ulike qualities 
», its inhabitants. It is in a seiiu-mdependent 
V'ii’i'. Afiei llieliealy ot Heflin an Albanian 
J ■ ■ ;m was foimed, with the tonmxame of the 
d • o resist the cession of any part of the 
( >* V, eithc to Austiia or Montenogio, in 

l 11 A pul 18R0 the la ague revolted against 
j hut was defeated, and reduced to 

nominal submission, m May 1081. 1 G nvwed 
p ml's ti.ok •>ht(.e about June and in 

NovcmWr an application \vm« made to the 
I’oWfis for annexation to Gift*«t, which, 
howi \ei, came to nothing. It was lepoited 
fiom Scutai 1 d'Albama, J.^i. 1.5th, ’88, that a 
sc rums oulhicak ol leligious hostility had 
oceui ird between the Mussulmans and 
C lit istians, in consequence of the alleged 
ch sen alien by some luikish soldi ns of two 
Christian churches. 

Albany , Buche&a of. Dau ght e 1 of the V 1 i nee 
and l’i meess ol Waldi ck-Pv * mout ; b Feb. 17th, 
j86t She mai tied H.R.lI. Prince Leopold ol 
England, Duke of Albany, April 27th, 1882, *and 
became a widow by his sudden death (1884). 
Alberta. Named after Princess Louise, 


Marchioness of Lome. A district of" the If earth- _ 
West Territories, und|a future province of the * 
Dominion of Canada. Lies north of the United 
States boundary, and extends from Assiniboia 
and Saskatchewan to the Rocky Mountains# 

Ai ea 100,000 sq m. Capital Calgary. « 

Albert Memorial College. See Agricul*-' 

tukal Colleges. 

Albert Victor, Prince, eldest son of the 
Prince and Print -ss of Wales, was b. Jan. 8th, 

’64, and was educated at Trinity College, 
CaffHx, and Univ. ol Heidelberg. Previous to 
his ente- ng as an undergraduate, however, he 
had passed two years as a naval cadet on board 
the Britannia , and in ’79 started with his 
brother Prince George of Wales on a voyage 
round the world in the Bacchante. He retiirue.d 
to England m ’8**. The diary of this voyage 
kept by the \oung princes was edited by the 
Rev. J. N. Dalton, their governor, and pub- 
lished bv Messrs. Macmillan and Co. ('85). On 
leaving the university Prince Albert Victor 
proceeded to Aldershot to prepare for the y 
army. was invested with the Older 

of the Gartei in *84. In company with his 
brother he visited Ireland '87 

Alce3ter, Frederick Beauchamp Paget 
Seymour, i^t Baron (creat. i88?>, son of the 
late Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymour, M.P., 
was b. 1821. lie eutcied tlic Royal Navy 
(1834), promoted to # Vice-Adm. (1876) and Adm. 
(iboz) ; was plicate secretary to Fust Lord 
of the Admiralty (1868-70), and a Lord of' 
the Admit. tlty (187^-4 and 1883-5); served 
jin Bunnesc war (1852-3); commanded the 
j Miteor floating battery in the Black. Sea 
! (1855-6), and the naval brigade lauded for 
| -cry ice in New Zealand (1860-61), where be 
•was severely wounded; was Commander-in- 
chief in the Mediteirancan (1880-83), com- 
manded tht- naval forces in Egyptian campaign 
(1882), and was laised to the” peerage lor his 
sci viet s in tlie same year, 

AlCOtt, Louisa M., b. 1 8 43, at Germantown, 
Pennsy Hama. I ler m si pioduction was ‘“Fairy 
Tales A (1355). L> 1863 she became a conti »- 
butor to the Atlantic Monthly. Her books are 
very numerous, and chiefly intended for girls. 
They comprise the following : “ Little Women,” 
“Good Woes" (1867b "An Old-Fashioned 
G11I” u86o), “Cupid and Chow-Chow, and 
other Stones” (1873), “Silwi Pitcheis, aud 
other Stones" (1876), “Rose in Bloom ” (1877). 

Dm mg the Amcncan Civil War she was & 
hospital nurse, and published a volume of 
“ Hospital Sketches ” 

Alderney. One of the Channel Islands (q.v.). 
Alexander III., Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias, b March 10th, 1845. On the - 
death of hi» hi other the Grand-Puke Nicholas, I 
who died at Nice (1865b he became hmr-pie- 
sumptive, aud ascended the throne after the 
assassination of his father the, Emperor Alex- 
ander H. in jfiSi. * He married (i860'> Maria 
Dagniar, daughter of the King of Denmark, 
sister to the Princess of Wales and the King 
of Giecco. Though the Czar seldom appears 
in public in Russia, he has paid several visits 
to other parts of Europe since his accession; 
and in November last year made a public 
entrance into Berlin on the occasion of his 
visit to the Emperor William. 

Alexander, Prince of Battenberg, and 

ex-Pnxice of Bulgaria, is the son oi\ Prmyp 
Alexander of Hesse and Princess Julia of 
Battenbcrg, and was b. 1857. Being closely 
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related to the Russian Imperial family through u Walks in Algeria,” TchihatchefFs u L’ Algeria 
his aunt) the late Empress Marie, wife of the et Tunis,” Norman’s “ Colonial France,” etc, 
late Czar Alexander fL, the young Prince of aliens. According to English law every 
Battenberg entered the Russian army and person born beyond the limits ofthe Queen a 
served with it in the Russo-Turkish. war dominions, whose father v or paternal grand* 
(s®77-iT®]U After the war he joined the German father was not a natural-born subject, is ah 
--army as an officer of the Prussian regiment alien. Such a person owes allegiance to the 
"of the Garde du Corps. Elected by the Queen so long as he resides within her 
unanimous vote of the National Sobranje, he dominions, but no longer. His status was 
entered upon his new duties July 1879, The formerly very different Trom that of a natural* 
history of the Prince from that time urtfrl his born subject. He could neither inherit nor 
abdication and departure from Sofia (Sept, pth, transmit real property; and if he purchased 
1880) is chiefly a history of Bulgaria. Prince any the Crown thereupon became entitled to 
a A, received the investiture of K.C.B. by Her it. By the Naturalisation Aotl 870 aliens were 
"ISaiesty on his visit to this country subsequent empowered to ta^e, acquire and dispose of 
hi® formal abdication, after an outrage to property of every kind in the same manner 
which he had been personally subjected by as if they were natural-born subjects. But this 
his Russian enemies. Act does not qualify an alien for any office or 

' Algae, Edible, and Inedible, including the franchise, or lor any privilege or right of a 
' edible oarageen moss : see ed. ’86. British subject not thereby expressly given to 

4 ug 6 Xl&. One of the Barbary States of North him. Thus, it does not enable him to become 
Africa^ now a French province. Area 160,897 the owner of a British ship. An alien may 
Sq« m. | pop. 3,817,465 (1886). It is divided into cease to be such either by denisation or by 
the three civil divisions of Oran, Constantine, and naturalisation. Denisation is by royal letters* 
Algiers — capital cities of same names,— and patent, but does not enable the denisen to sit 
subdivided into twelve arrondi&sements, send- in the privy council or in either house of 
ittjg deputies to the National Assembly ; also parliament, or to hold any office of trust, or to 
the Saharan borders, divided into three military receive any grant of lands from the Crown, 
territories: Like Morocco the country Naturalisation is either by Act of Parliament or 

possesses three natural divisions — the coastal by certificate of a secretary of state. An alien 


estimated as containing 38,600 sq. miles, and than five years, and intends when naturalised 
pop* 50,000. Later came the invasion of Tunis to continue his residence or service, may apply 
(9.0.)^ Coast rockbound, with coral and sponge for a certificate to any secretary of state, who 
.fisheries. The only considerable river is the will grant it upon receiving proper evidence 
fiheUif, 370 miles: it runs parallel to coast, and m support of the application. Naturalisation 
flows into the sea at Mostaganem. Climate agree- entitles an alien to all the rights and privi- 
able and very salubrious. There is a gigantic leges of a British subject. A British subject 
and verdant vegetation in parts, forests, lofty not under any disability, and residing in 
mountains, broad plateaux, smiling vallej f s f any foreign state, who shall have voluntarily 
sandy desert with fertile oases. Some years a become naturalised in sutth a state, thereby 
plague of locusts. Brackish Lakes and marshes becomes an alien as regards Great Britain, 
abound* Some have been drained, and Aus- Any person born of a British lather hut out of 
IraUtn blue-gums planted, thus rendering the British dominions, or any person born 
unhealthy tracts habitable. There are 1,240 within those dominions, but who at the time 
miles of railway. Imports about ,£9,000,000 ; of his birth became under the lautof any toreign 
exports £8,000,000, consisting of esparto and state its subject, may make a declaration of 
, alia grass, barley, wine, oil, tobacco, wool, iron alienage and so cease to be a British subject, 
and zinc ores, etc. The French forces mam- Alikha.n nff. A Russian officer who gained 

• tamed in Algeria consist of an army corps great notouety in the spring of 1885 by as&isting 
numbering 53,306 men. In this are thiee regi- General Komaroff to annex temtbry on the 
merits of f urcos and three of Spains, which Afghan frontier. Born at Baku, on the Caspian, 
are recruited among the natives. There are of wealthy Caucasian parents, he changed his 

,also several French regiments of Chasseurs native name of Ali Khan into Alikhanotf after 
d’Aitique.and Zouaves Algerians, and a Foreign Leaving college, and entered the army. During 
.-'Legion. The cost of the colony to France has the Knivan campaign of 1873 he fought under 
always been far greater than its revenues. Skobeleff, having the rank of caplam. After- 
In 1886, revenue, £1,713,505 ; expenditure, wards he was made aide-de-camp to the Grand 
,£2,109,539. Inhabitants are French and Euro- Duke Michael, Viceroy of the Caucasus. In 
pean settlers, about 250,000; a few Turks, 1879, for insulting his superioT*offieer, he was 
jews, Moors, Berbers, Arabs, and Kabyles. reduced to the ranks and deprived of all his 
Five-sixths of the whole population are no- honours. He then volunteered to serve with 
mades. Till 1830 it ws& a nest of slave- General Lomakin’s expedition against the 
trading corsairs, ruled by deys, when their Turcomans, and dgring the unsuccessful opera- 
' power was broken and French military occu- tions against Geok Tepe contributed to the 
pation began. The French became actual Moscow Gazette a senes of brilliant letters, 
masters qf the whole country in 1847, after the which were subsequently published in English, 
defeat and surrender of the famous Arab chief, Participating in Skobeleff’s campaign of 1880-81, 
Abd-« 1 -Sader, who died recently. In 1871 he was raised to the rank of ensign, and the 

• , French military rule gave place to civil following year proceeded, disguised as a trader's 

government. Since then Algeria has been the clerk, with a caravan to Mcrv. Here he took 
jpewt important of the French dependencies, a complete survey of the oasis t and laid the 
Governor-General, etc*, see Diplomatic, ba&s of the intrigues which, in 1884* resulted 
Commit , Gaffarel’s "L’Algerie,” Playfair’s in its annexation. For his success Alikhanotf 
‘“Handbook of Algeria and Tunis,” Seguin’s received back his old rank of major and aU his 
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decoration^. Late%on he was made Commander 
of the, Merv military district. On Jan. loth, i|86, 
the Order of St.. George of the 4th class was 
conferred upon him by the Czar. Alikhanoff 
took part with Colonel Tarkhanoff, Governor of 
Perijdeh, in celebrating the completion of the 
work of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 

Alison, Lieut- General Sir Archibald, 
K.C.B., and Bart., was b. at Edinburgh (1826). 
Entered the army in 1846, served throughout 
the Crimean wat> was present at the siege 
v*nd fall of Sebastopol. Military Secretary to 
Lord Clyde duung the Indian Mutiny (1857-58). 
Nominated second in command and Brjgadier- 
Geneialof the European Brigade on the Gold 
Coast in the Ashantee Expedition (1873-74). 
Deputy Ad|utant-General in Ireland (1874-77); 
Depmy Quartermaster-Geneial (Intelligence 
Department) at the Horse Guards (1878-82). 
Commanded the Highland Brigade of the 
expeditionary force to Egypt at the battle of 
Tel-ebKebir (1883), and remained in command 
of the British army of occupation of 12,000 men 
until May 1883, in which year he was appointed 
to the command of the troops at Aldershot. 

Alkali, etc., Works Regulation Act 1881* 

This Act consolidates ana repeals the Alkali 
Acts of 1S63 and 1874. It is imended to abate 
the nuisances occasioned by the works to which 
it refers (see ed. ’87). In case of any violation 
of the, Act, penalties are to be recovered in the 
county court. The sanitary authority may com- 
plain to the Local Govt. Board of aiiy infringe- 
ment of the Act, and the Board is thereupon to 
institute an inquiry. 

“ Allan Quatenriain.” By H. Rider Haggard 
(Longmans). Having buried liis bo j Harry, and 
become sick of the rrstiamts of civilised life, 
‘•‘Hunter” Qi.utei mam determined to go back 
to the freedom of the African veldt. His friends 
Sir Harry Curtis and Commander John Good, 


Pathetics," *• ColiudCIoiit’s Calendar.’* * 

nettes from Nature/* “ The Evolutionist at; 
Large,” "Charles Darwin,” "Babylon,** “Fp* 
Mamie’s Sake,” and many articles in tun leading 
magazines, was b. at Kingston, Canada, *48* 
Educated at Merton College, Oxford/ He is 
considered one of th§ best scientific author** 
of the day, especially with regard to hia works* 
on the Darwinian theory. 

Alliance Israelite. See Jews. 

4JJhanc% The United kingdom, for the 
"total and immediate legislative suppression 1 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquors as bevetf* 


operation in all parts of the kingdom. Beside# 
its efforts to secure its own object — prohibition 
of the liquor traffic by popular consent — it has 
vigorously supported the Local Option measures 
of Sir w. Lawson, and it has also given 
friendly assistance to kindred societies, fuid 
has circulated a large body of literature bearing, 
on all branches of the temperance question. 1>$ 
has received the countenance of many distin- 
guished men, including the late Lord Brougham, 
Bishop Temple, Cardinal Manning, Archdeacon 
Farrar, etc. Annual reoeipta, about £17,000. 
President, Sir Wilfred Lawson, M.P, ; Men, 
Sec., Mr. S. Pope, Q,C. ; Gen. Sec., Mr. James 
Whyte ; Consulting See., Mr. T. H. Barkers 
Editor of Organ, Alliance Nevus, Mr. H. S. . 
Sutton. Offices: 44, John DahonSt., Manchester, 
and 15, Great Geoige St., Westminster, S.W, - 
Allman, George James, M.D.,LL.D., F.R.S., 
and member of various foreign societies, b. at- 
Cork (1812). Educated at the Belfast Academy* 
Graduated in Arts and Medicine in' the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Appointed to the Regitis 
Professorship of Botany in Dublin University 
(1844-55), Regius Professorship of Natural His- 


R N., resolve to atcomnary him ; and it is the tory m the University of Edinburgh , 

story of their maivtllous adventures in the when he resigned in consequence of ill health, 
"dark Continent” which Mr. H. has to tell. His chief scicn'..fic labours have been among 
It is always hazardous for an author to attempt the lower orders of the animal kingdom/ For 
to write a sequel to a successful tale. Mr. his researches in this department of Biology 


llaggaid nuuk; the experiment : and though he 
has not quite equalled his “ King Solomon's 
Mines,” he has produced a work which will 
well bear the test of being read even after that 
phenomenally popular hook. The character of 
Umslopogaas tne Zulu is as good a thing as he 
has done, and the fights at tqe mission station 
and Milosis, the dangers encountered on the 
way to the Fi owning City; the ride to the 
Temple of the Sun, and the scene m which the 
heroic Zulu meets death, are rendered with a 
“go” and vivacity which show Mr. H. at his 
best. The story was begun in the January 
number of Longman's Magazine, and was pub- 
lished in vclfmc form, with illustrations, by 
Mr. C. H. M. Kerr, in July ’87 

Allegiance is the tie which binds the citizen 
to hie soveieign or country. The common law 
ot this country denies the rjght of a subject to 
throw oft'liis allegiance at wul. ft is unlikely, 
however, that in these days, under ordinary 
conditions, persons will ever be treated as 
criminal for having assumed allegiance to a 
new country or state, even if they should be 
taken in ai ins against their native country. By 
the process of naturalisation an alien (0.71.) may 
be admitted to citizenship. Prince Henry of 
Batten berg was so admitted, and the present 
Lord Mayor oi London was formerly an alien. 
Allen, Grant, author of “ Physiological 


the Royal Society of Edinburgh awarded hint 
(1872 1 rfie Brisbane prize; he received the Royal 
medal from the Royal Society of London (1873), 
and the Cunningham Gold medal from to* 
Royal Irish Academy (1878). On the completion/ 
of the exploring voyage of the Challenger, 
the large collection of Hydroida made during 
that expedition, was assigned to him for de- 
termination and description, he having per- 
foimed a similar service in connection with the 
exploration of the Gulf Stream under the. 
directions of the United States Government. 
He was President of the British Association " 
for the Advancement of Science in 1870, in 
which year the Association met at Sheffield. 

Allon, Rev. H., D.D., Congregational minis- 
ter, was b. 1818, at Welton, Yorks. Educated 
at the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at 
Cheshunt. Minister of Union Chapel, Islihg- , 
ton (1843) as co-pastor with Rev. T. Lewi*: 
sole charge 185a. Chairman OongregatioiMU 
Union 1864-65, re-elected *8817 D.D. Yale (iSyt), 
St, Andrew’s (1885). Dr. Allon is also an saute*, 
ana has published amongst other works 
“Memoirs of the Rev. J. Sherman,” “The 
Vision of God,” and edited a posthumous 
volume of the sermons of the late Rev. Dr, 
Binney. Dr, Allon has been insitruineot|)l WL 
greatly improving the psalmody of the Congre- 
gational Church, his work “The CoBgregetMOM 
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IriIM 0 being recognised and used in the 
pifai clnat churches. wwr also for many years 
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iSfftmentg Act 87. A lengthy and im- 
portant measure, which enacts that, on a 
representation in writing by any six registered 
^^parliamentary electors efr ratepayers, tf*s sani- 
tary authority, if they are of opinion that 
allotments for the labouring population cannot 
be obtained on reasonable rent and conditions 
by voluntary arrangement; shall, by purchfi^* or 
tune, acquire sufficient suitable land and let it 
> lout In allotments *, or if they are unable to 
^obtain land by purchase or hire, they may 
* petition the county authority, which may make 


Government Board. The sanitary authority 
may improve and adapt land acquired by them 
Cor allotments, and make regulations, and 
appoint allotment managers, or these may be 
emoted. One person snail not hold an allot- 
ment exceeding one acie, an allotment shall 
nojt be sublet, and no building other than a 
tool-house, shed, greenhouse, fowl-house, or 
pigstye is to be erected thereupon. Power 
IS given to make a scheme for provision of 
common pasture. Consult “A Treatise with 
Suggestions for the Utilisation of the Allot- 
ments Act '87." 

Allotments and Cottage Gardens, Com- 
pensatlon for Crops Act, ’87, enacts that 
* upon the determination of a tenancy the occu- 
pier of an allotment or cottage garden shall be 
entitled to obtain from the landlord compensa- 
tion in money for crops, including fruit growing 
upon the holding in the ordinary comae 01 
cultivation, and for fruit trees and n uit bushes 
growing thereon, which have been planted by 
the tenant with the previous consent in writing 
pf the landlord ; for labour expended upon and 
for manure applied to the holding since the 
taking of the last crop thcrefiom in anticipation 
of a future crop; and for drains and for any 
outbuildings, pigsties, fowl-houses or other 
structural imptovements made by the tenant 
With the written consent of his landlord. 
There is to be a deduction from compensation 
on account of rent or breach of contiact ; and 
compensation, if not agreed upon, is to be 
settled by an arbitrator, to be appointed if the 
parties do not jointly appoint him, by the 
hist ices of the peace, 

7 Alma-Tadema, Lawrence, R.A., was b. at 
Xfonryp, in the Netherlands, 1836. Originally 
intended for one of the learned professions, he 
devoted himself very largely to the study of 
ancient classical writers ; and in 1852 entered 
the Antwerp Academy as a student. Subse- 
quently he assisted Baton Henry Leys in 
painting several of his large pictures, and 
Anally came to London, where, in 1873, he 
obtained letters of denisat ion, having resolved 
to reside permanently in this country. Since 
then he has delighted the art-world with his 
productions, in regard to the majority of which 
ne km put t6 excellent use his early classical 
•traihmg. Honours of all kinds have been 
ahowered upon Mr, AJma-Tadema. Literally 
* Overwhelmed with the knighthoods of various 


overwhelmed with tne fcmghthooas 01 various 
’OMintrie&i he was elected R.A. (1879), and 
Xpmlhh correspondent in the painting section 
pf«the French Academy of tine Arts. Mr, 
,, mlma-Tftdcma married in 1871 Miss Laura Epps, 
ftgteelf an accomplished artist, who has ex- 


Women of Amphisa,” and an admirable design for 
a pianoforte case, which hate been manufactured 
by a London firm for a New York mansion. * 
Altkathollkeu. See Ou> Catholics. 
Amadeus, Prince. Duke of Aosta, ex-King 
of Spain, brother of King Humbert of Italy, 
b. *45. Elected King of Spain by the Cortes. in 
’70 by X9X votes to 120, He landed at Carthagena 
on Dec. 30th, the same day that Marshal Prim* 
who had formerly offered nim the crown after 
the Revolution of '68, died from the wounds 
received at the hands of an assassin. King A.’s 
position soon became one of great difficulty, 
and on Feb. xxth, *73, He announced to the 
Cortes his intention to abdicate. He mhrricd 
in ’67 Princess Mary, daughter of Prince 
Charles Emmanuel del Pozzo della Cistcrna, 
who d. Nov. 7th, ’76. 

Amatongaland. An independent native 
state ot South Africa. Area about 4,000 sq. m. 
Lies N. of Zululand, and extends to Delagoa 
Bay ; has on W. Swaziland and TransvaaL on 
E. the sea, The Amatonga people are of Zulu 
race, and are governed by a Queen, under 
whom are 17 fchiefs of districts. The Portu- 
guese on the north and the Boers oncthe 
west have lately threatened aggressions on this 
country, the latter especially desiring to,obtain 
a road thiough it to the sea. Tne Queen 
despatched, at the end of '87, a deputation to 
England, praying for such British protection as 
might insure the integrity of Amatongaland 
against both Portuguese and Boers. 

Ambassadors are diplomatic agents resident 
in foreign states, and representing by virtue 
of their Letters of Gredenoe their own states. 
They are of three kinds, varying with the 
nature of their commissions : Ambassadors 
pioper, Envoys and Plenipotentiaries, and 
Charges if Affaires, They, together with their 
seivants, enjoy certain privileges— viz., exemp- 
tion from process and arrest, and from taxation 
—which attach to ordinary foreign residents. 
An ambassador has also the righfcof audience of 
the sovereign power to which he is accredited. 
On the death of either of the sovereigns 
between whom he negotiates, his commission 
lapses, but may be renewed. For list of 
Ambassadors see Diplomatic. 

Ambulance 4sBOcl&tlon, St. John's. Estab- 
lished in 1-877, by the Duke of Manchester, 
and the Chapter of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, for the purpose of disseminating 
general information as to the preliminary treat- 
ment of the sick and injured among all classes 
of society. The scheme of opc rations embraces 
the formation of centres in important towns 
and districts, and detached classes held in 
towns or villages. A course of instruction 
limited to a syllabus drawn up by eminent 
members of the medical profession, consisting 
of five lectures, i@ given to students. Those 
who pass the examination receive a certificate 
of proficiency, and after twice undergoing re- 
examination at intervals of twelve months, 
receive a medallion. Women who have passed 
the first examination are allowed to attend a 
second course on home nursing and hygiene. 
Upwards of 100,000 certificates have been 
awarded to persons of both sexes. The work 
has-been extended to the East and West Indies, 
Canada, China, Australia, New Zealand, and 
different parts of Europe. Chief Secretary, 


Mfdof Sir Herbert C. Ferrott, Matt. Office, 
St/J rf h * Gate, Oarfcenwell, London, E.C. 
America Cm. See Yachtino. « 

American mils. See ed. 87, end SmppiKG. 
American Orgta, a musical instrument 
which differs from trie harmonium by having 
the reeds reversed and the wind drawn through 
the reed from above by exhaust bellows instead 
of being forced from bellows in the usual 
manner. See ed. '86. 

American Political Parties. The two chief 
poUttoal divisions ifrthc U.S.arethe Democratic 
and Republican parties. The Democratic party, 
^ by the election of President Cleveland in July 
'84, came into national power for the first time 
since *6o, and now numbers between 160 and 
170 in the House of Representatives. Its long 
exclusion from control was chiefly due to the 
survival of war prejudices in the North, which 
was as solidly Republican as the South was 
Democratic. When the Democrats did attain 
power, it was on the question of administrative 
reform. Never entirely cohesive, the Demociats 
wfere most neatly united oa the question of 
1 educing the tariff, although they studiously 
avoided making this an issue, and would pro* 
bably have continued to do so had President 
Cleveland not forced the hnm^oi his party on 
this question in his mes«4ge to Congress in 
December ’87. Throughout nis term of office 
President Cleveland has done much to give his 
party a more definite platfoi m than it possessed 
in opposition. He has insisted upon the neces- 
sity tor reducing the tai iff duties, nas instituted 
a genuine and sweeping reform of the Civil 
Servioe, and has vetoed more bills granting 
public money for pensions and similar objects 
than perhaps ail his predecessors put together, 
The Republican Party is committed to the main- 
tenance of the existing protective tariff, which 
is its chief rallying -pointy It has a strength in 
the House of KepiesentUtRf s of some 150. In 
the past it triumpiiedon the strength of its own 
record; but as a generation has arisen which 
is practically deaf to the ancient cry, the tariff 
question has been forced to the front. Theie 
aie, however, certain historic lines of difference 
between the tforo parties, growing out of their 
attitude during the Civil war. Thus the Repub- 
licans tend towards a centralisation of power 
at Washington, while the Democrats are com- 
mitted, in theory, to keeping as much power 
as possible jn the hands of individual states ; 
but these lines are so broken up. and have 
become so faint in actual practice, that present 
party struggles are fought mainly on the tariff 
question. There are also two minor parties— 
the Prohibitionists and the Labour Party. The 
former, which “ran" a candidate in the person 
of Mr. St, John at the Presidential election of ’ 84 , 
is chiefly recruited from the Republican side, 
and has scarcely any adherents in the South. 
At the *84 contest the party polled 150,006 
votes, of which 05,000 were given in New 
York State alone. The party is believed to 
have greatly increased in sfrength during the 
last three or four years. The Labour Party 
is much less homogeneous, and is in a con- 
tinual state of restlessness through internal 
differences. It has three Congressional repre- 
sentatives, and numbers within its ranks the 
followers of Kir. Henry George (q.v.), an advocate 
of "land nationalisation”: and the Knights of 
Labour (q.v,), an industrial organisation wtfiich 
aspires at uniting in one immense federation 
all the diverse groups of workmen through- 


Wt the United Staten. All the " 


voting strength of’the Labour Party. ' rise 
coming election for President will probably 
depend, as did those of *80 and ’84, sf pm m ' 
vote given by the State of New York, wfetjjpn. 
has a voting strength of 1 ,300,00a, or one-e«gh$» 
of th# whole country. President Cleveland^* 
although he has no doubt alienated some of his 
political supporters by his Free Trade toes sage, 
will, it is believed, be unanimously renominated ■ 
by*)* Democrats. His opponent will, it is mo* 
pected, again be Hr. James o. Blaine (0.0.), who 
was Secretary of State hfc President Garfield’s 
cabinet. In '84 the fight against Mr. Blaine was 
conducted almost wholly on personal grounds. 
He was accused of public corruption, and 0 i 
collusion with political speculators, who de- • 
sired through his election to paomote dishonest 
schemes. On the sti ength of these accusations 
a considerable section of his party refused to 


inching many thousands of Irish voters from 
the Democi atic party, on the strength of pledges 
to pursue an aggressive policy towards this 
country. As slated, the chief struggle will - 
doubtless lie in New York State, the States 
outside being pretty evenly divided. In '84 the 
contest was very close, Mr. Cleveland only 
winning by 1,047 votes out of a total poll of 
1,171, nia. Since ‘84 the Democrats have carried 
New York at each annual election by nuqoritins 
ranging between 10,000 and 18,000. 

Amirante Islands. A group of low, small 
coral islands, m the Indian Ocean. They are 
geographically and politically an extension of 
the Seychelles Islands, forming apart of that 
'dependency of the British colony of Mauritius. 

Amyl Nitrite, an anaesthetic produced by 
acting upon purified amylic alcohol with nitrite 
acid. See eel. ’86. 

Anarnhiiun A Socialist heresy which claim*, 
a descent, if somewhat remote, from Proudhcm, 
but whose earliest and mostprominentexponettt - 
in its present form was the late Dr. Bakounin. 
The Anarchist takes his stand upon the abairmt 
idea of “ freedom.” The absolute and inune- 
diate freedom, intellectual, economical, and 
political, of every individual and of every group 
of individuals, is the aim of the Anarchist- 
While the motto of the Collectivist is the hap- 
piness of each through the bappiuess of all. 
that of the An&ichist is the happiness of all 
through the happiness of each. As a natural^ 
consequence, the Anarchist objects to all 
organisation whatever, as such : although not 
rejecting the historical standpoint in so many 
words, he practically ignores it, inasmuch an , 
he makes it a point of principle not to employ 
political action, or in any way utilise toe 
existent State machinery for the furtherance 
of his ends. The Anarchists are at present 
divided into two sects: the Kututelists, or In- 
dividualist Anarchists, a small section who regard 
the aim of the revolution to be simply th% 
establishment of a more perfect and logical 
Individualism than that at which the old- 
fashioned middle-class Radical aims, which they 
propose to effect, partly, at least, by so-called 
banks of exchange and manipulation of toe 
currency ; and the Communist Anarchists, who 
constitute the bulk of the party, both in 
Europe and America, and theoretical^ 
much nearer the principles of real Sttriatantt 
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Maebetk SoMMMwrfTmHm 
Berthe, andGaktea. She gifted great success 
on*the American stage* Jbn ’83 she appeared in 

England, first at Lyceum, London, kept. '83, as 

Parthema, Pauline, Galatea, and Clarice, and 
achieved much Popularity! She opened the 
new Memorial Theatre at St ratford -on-Avofi , 
Aug. 30, ’85, as Rosalind. Returning to America, 
she made a most successful tour with an 


S vhottgjti die exaggeration of the notion of"vo!un* 

• *S$hees*T And hostility tcfany but directly vio- 
m means, render them a disruptive element 
Socialist organisations. Since the break-up 

*the International, is which event the An- 

were largely instrumental, several 
at congresses have been held in various 
Chief organa : Z a Remits, 148, Rue 
Paris,* Die Frerheit (Job. Most), 

: The Anarchist, London : Freedom, 

I. ). Seeed**87. 

Ihdl&t lights. The right to the fcr^oy- 
ffwmt of ancient lights is one of those known 

English law as easements— that is to say, 

4 privilege not directly lucrative which the 
fawner of one of two neighbouring tenements 
has over the other. It is a negative easement ; 

being the right to continue to receive the light 

Which one has heretofore received through one's 
"Vihdowa. It may be acquired either by express 
graht, which must be by an instrument under 
seal, or by enjoyment for the space of twenty 
years, uninterrupted and not pel-missive. No 
infringement is deemed an interruption which 
has not been acquiesced in for one full year alter 
the party interrupted has had notice of the 
Infringement and of the person committing it. 
Urn permission alleged by the person who 
disputes the prescriptive right must have been 
In writing. The right is only to the quantity 
of light given or enjoyed, qpt to any quantity of 
light. But it is infringed whenever the direct 
amount of light so given or enjoyed has been 
perceptibly diminished, and the value of the 
premises thereby impaired. English law does 
not recognise any prescriptive right to the 
enjoyment of a prospect from one’s windows, 
Consult u Gale on Easements.” 

Ancient Monuments Protection Act 1882. 
This Act empowers the owner oi any ol the 
ancient monuments enumerated in the schedule 
thereto to constitute bv deed the Corrfhussioners 
pf Works and Public Buildings in Gi eat Bi itam, 
or the Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land, guardians thereof. Thereupon either 
body acquires all powers necessary for the 
maintenance and preservation of such monu- 
ment, but without Detriment to any estate or 
interest in it previously enjoyed by th£ owner. 
Tfoe Commissioners may purchase out oi 
moneys granted for that purpose by Parliament 
any of the ancient monuments enumerated in 
the schedule. They may also accept a gilt by 
deed or will of any of these monuments. They 
Are to AftMflt inspectors whose duty it shall 
he to tepom on the condition and best means 
Of preserving any of the scheduled monuments. 
Any person other than the owner who injures 
© t defaces any such monument is made liable 
wpbn summary conviction to a month’s im- 
prisonment with hard labour. The schedule 
contains a list of about seventy ancient monu- 
ments or groups of ancient monuments 
scattered over the three kingdoms, and for 
1%e most part of Celtic origin. The list may 
Alt Any time be enlarged by Order in Council. 

, Anderson, Mary Antoinette, actress, b. 
*30 at Sacramento, Cal. Brought up at Louis- 
yule, Ren., where she made her debut as Juliet 
Nov. 35, ’75. Played there and in southern 
wea some months, then at San Francisco as 
dftkrthenia. Came east again in ’77-8, and sp- 
ared at New York, playing there and in all 
ding towns of U.S. for several years. Her 
Jet p*#s were those named, and J ulia, Bianca, 
fttiSne, Evadne, Ion, Meg Merrilies, Lady 
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Hungary. 1833, the sou oi Count Charles, 
of an illustrious family of Hungary. He 
received the highest education, improved 
by his travels in Europe. Took . an active 
part in the Hungarian revolution (1848). 
When the defeat of Austria at Sadowa led the 
Emperor to concede to Hungarian aspirations, 

Count Andrassy was made President of the 

Council and Minister of National Defence in 
the new Hungarian Parliament. Elected 
deputy for Pesth (i86g), he became Minister 
for Foreign Alia&rs oi the Austrian empire, and 
Comptroller of the Household, in succession 
to Count von Beust (1871), and Chancellor of 
Austro-Hungary. When the insurrection bi oke 
out in Bosm^ and Herzegovina, in 1873, he 
addressed the well-known “ Andrassy note ” to 
the Porte, pointing out the reforms necessary 
to the safety of the Ottoman empire and the 
welfare of its Christian subjects. At the 
European Congress at Berlin, Count Andiassy 
was chief plenipotentiary of Austua-Hungar>, 
and retired from office in 187Q. He has not 
since taken an active part in public life. The 
Emperor bestowed on lnm the Order oi the 
Golden Fleece 111 1878. 

Anegada. A British West Indian island. 
Area 14 sq. m. Belongs to the picsidcncy of 
the Virgin Islands, under the federal govern- 
ment ot the LeewarA Islands (q.v.). 
Anemometer, bee MbifoROLOov. 

Angling. The season oi '87 will long be 
remembered by fly fishers for salmon and trout, 
and the latter m particular, as having afforded 
less sport than has been tecorded tor neatly 
forty ycai s past. The salmon tod-season was 
redeemed to a certain extent by iair sport on 
the early rivers, and by a week or two of 
moderate fishing at the end ot the season on 
the late rivers. But the rod-fishing for salmon, 
taken as a whole, was under the average, 
while the trong-fishing in nearly all British 
rivers, and more especially in the shallower 
streams of the noith, gave woise sport than 
is remembered by any angler of the present 
generation. The prolonged drought affected the 
subterranean water channels and reservoirs 
to such a serious extent that many northern 
rivers were practically dried up for weeks 
together. So marked, indeed, was the effect 
produced by the absence of rain that even now 
(January) the volume of water coming down 
the tributaries of moorland streams is still 
below the nornVal quantity. Nevertheless, 
aquatic food, on which so much depends, was 
abundant, and fresh-water fish of all kinds 
thrived well, trout being found usually in 
excellent condition. In \ orkshire, where the 
Yorkshire Anglers' Association has given an im- 
portant stimulus to angling, and in Derbyshire 
and the Midland counties .generally, grayling, 
wlych have been too long neglected, both aa 
sporting and table fish, are steadily growing 
in favour with anglers j and where, a few years 
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ago, theft could scarcely be found SaK a doeen 
fishermen who sought the grayling during 
the winter months, m wfcfefe it is in the Wet 
condition, they may now he numbered toy 
hundreds. The formation of the fly fishers’ 

S ub in London, ana the continued increase in 
e number of angling clubs and associations 
for the protection of anglers* interests through- 
out the country, bear witness to the growing 
popularity of the ancient art. Many of these 
clubs are doqpg excellent work in improving 
the stock of fish ol all kinds in the rivers by 
artificial breeding operations on a considerable 
scale, at their ovtek cost and without any 
assistance from or recognition by the State. 
In Yorkshire alone eight clubs have within 
the past ten years turned into the rivers of the 
county not less than 1,500,000 living trout. No 
protection, beyond that provided by the close 
time, is afforded to these fish other than that 
which the club funds — often very limited — 
wyi permit : ahd the increasing need for an 
Inspector ot Freshwater Fisheries apart from 
salmon is frequently remarked on. The dis- 
graceful and dangerous condition of many of 
the polluted watercourses in the manufacturing 
districts during the long spell of dry weather 
had the effect of directing serious attention 
in many quarters to the freedom with which 
noirious liquids of all kinds are permitted to 
find their way into otherwise excellent fish 
rivers ; and in one or two instances steps have 
been taken by corporations and other local 
bodies with a view to strengthening the law 
relating to the pollution of rivers. Ot late 
yeais the art of fly-fiehing has been divided into 
the two sohools ot diy and wet fly- fishing, Mr. 
F. M, Halford being the apostle of the former 
in “ Floating Flies, and I low to Dt ess them," 
while Mr. T. E. Tntt, angling editor of The 
Yorkshire Post , is the advocate ol the wet fly 
system »n “ NortlvCountry Flies,” as being 
more suitable for the rapid streams of North 
Britain. Ot all out-door recreations none has 
found a larger increase in the number of its 
admirers of late years than the art oi angling. 

Anglo-American Commercial Scheme. 

Towards the find ol '87 it was reported that a 
great commercial and engineering scheme was 
in process of arrangement between several 
American miliionaii es, the house of Rothschild, 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Westminster, 
and others. It was stated that it is the intention 
of the promoters to erect g|anaries, stores, 
pork-curing establishments, and cheese ana 
butter factories on sites convenient to the 
line of the Minnesota North 'Western Railwaj', 
which was formerly the Chicago, Kansas City, 
end St. Paul line. All kinds of Amerioan produce 
— such as flour, fruit, ham, bacon, cheese, and 
butter, as well as live cattle — are to be run 
along this line“o Chicago, thence by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway to New Yoik, A bridge 
is to be built connecting the mainland with 
Staten Island, where large docks will be con- 
structed, From this poit tlse products of the 
United States will be carried by steamers spe- 
cially built for the Company, and landed at 
Bairow-in-Furness, of which the Duke of 
Devonshire is the principal owner, besides 
having perhaps the largest interest in the 
Furness railway. At Barrow the Company pro- 
pose building alongside the docks abattoirs for 
slaughtering the cattle immediately after land- 
ing, tanneries for preparing the hides, and 
factories for making margarine out of the tallow 
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Barrow* and thence 4 
distributed thrcmgML, 
of retell stem, which will be 
leading towns, in order to sup 
direct without incurring middlemen's c 
Angh) Israallsm. A theory which m. 

to prows the ethnologkfkl identity of the L.^ , 

nation with the lost Ten Tribes, and thereto 


andLatter House of Israel." See JszitaEUYlsa. 
Anglo JewlBh Association. See Jaws, 

Angola. Portuguese west Africa* or Lower 
Guinea. Stated area, 313,509 sq. m,; popt 
3,00c, 000. Capital St. Paul de Luanda. Divided 
into the four governments of Angola ptagaeQ 
Ambriz, Benguela, and Mo&amede*£ pc rib, 
towns of same names. Climate hot and «oert * 
rating. Coast-land low and tame, for 30 to 
60 miles inland grassy : then country rises, 
and xich vegetation ana forest begin. Product# 
are ground-nuts, baobab-fibre, coffee, cotton, 
orchilla, caoutchouc, copal, palm-kernels, man- 
dioc, ivory ; minerals, iron and copper. In- 
dustry very stagnant. Ruled by a Governor- 
General, governors of provinces, “ chefcs * of 
districts, and much corruption exists. Slave- 
trade nominally abolished, but actually Stilt 
existing. In spite nf 400 years of possession 
Portuguese influence not felt far from cote#, 
and no roads or civilisation much beyond * 
towns. Consult Montei.cs “Angola and River 
Congo," Keith Johnston’s “Africa/* etc. 

Angra Fequena. A port, now called 
“ Ludcntz Bight,” north of Orange River ^ 
mouth, South west Africa, capital of German 
Luderitzland 

Anguilla— n*. “little snake,” from its long 
nan ow shape. A British West Indian island. 
Afea 33 dtj, m., pop. 3,773. Belongs to the 
presidency of St. Christopher, in the federal 
gove rnmenl of the Leeward Islands. Is low and 
flat* deficient in wood and water. Produces 
salt from a lake, and phosphate of lime ; cattle, 
ponies, and garder stock. 

Angus, Joseph, D.D.; b, 1816, at Bobus, 
Northufnberland. Educated at King’s College, 
Stepney College, and Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated 1836, Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society X840-491 When he 
was appointed President of Stepney College 
(now Regent s Park College), for the training qf 
Baptist ministers. For some years he held thfe 
office of English Examiner to the London Univer- 
sity dnd to the Indian Civil Service, His prin- 
cipal works are the “ Handbook to the Bible,” 
“English Literature,” and the “Handbook iff 
the English Tongue.” He also edited Butler*# 

“ Analogy and Sermons ” Regent’s Park 
College has lately made preparations, in which 
Dr. A. has largely participated, for increasing 
its work, and through his influence the sum of 
/ 30, 000 has been subscribed for this purpose. 
Dr. A. was formerly a member of the London 
School Board, and one of the revisers 9 £ the ffew 
Testament. 

Animals Institute, ThB, has recently h*»n 
founded to “carry out the humane treatment 
of domesticated animals, the study of compara- 
tive pathology (without vivisection)* and w* 

alleviation of pain and suffering in the Ir 

animals.” It has also as Its object to off 
the poor greater facilities for the graft 
treatment of their animals under " 
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V Andmlezo. The term applied by Dr. E. B. 
Yywr, author of 14 Primitive Culture,” to express 
lit general theory of spiritual beings. It con- 
S "lris'tis, in brief, in the explanation of all f naturaJ 

* .phenomena by the medium of spiritual agency. 

* Ancestor worship is based upon and grows 
\ naturally out of the doctrine of animism. Cf. 

’ the Wes and penatdB of the Romans, and the 

ipieestor worship of the Hindas and Clffirese. 
Consult Sir J. Lubbock’s 44 Prehistoric Times,” 
, |jkr, E, B. Tylor’s “Anthropology” and 44 Primi- 
tive Culture,” and Lang’s “ Myth, Religion and 
Ritual.” See ed. *87. 

' iimaitt. An empire in S.E. Asia, now a 
„ French protectorate. It formerly included 
Tonquia, Cochin-uhina, and Cambodia : total area, 
f . 1*6,060 sq. in.; but the area of Annam as distinct 
from these provinces is 26,923 sq. m., pop. 
6,000,000. Capital Hud, near the coast, also 
capital of Cocnin-China ; garrisoned by French 
troops* The country is mountainous, forested, 
yratered by numerous noble rivers,* at the 
mouths of which are deltas and swamps Flora 
/ and fauna rich and varied. Climate of the low- 
lands hot and inimical to Europeans. Principal 
productions are rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
sugar, silk, bees’-wax, pepper, cardamom s,ar eca- 
mits, ornamental woods, #vory, lac, bamboos, 
etc. Edible birds’-nests ancl trepang are among 
exports to China. Gold is washed in the river- 
beds, and other metals worked. There is an 
emperor, with court and dignitaries^ but govci n- 
menl is really in French hands. r I rade is with 
China and France, a little with Burmah and 
Siam. Fishing a very important industry. A 
little silk and cotton manufacture, metal and 
wood work. The various peoples belong to the 
Indo-Chinese race, a link between Qhinese and 
Malays. Religion chiefly Buddhism. France 
appeared in Annam in the eighteenth centmy; 
and since 18,1/ military operations have fre- 
quently been undertaken. Cochin-China was 
annexed to Franae in 1861, Cambodia made a 
protectorate 1862 ; Tonquin annexed and Annam 
made protectorate in 1884. French authority is 
still disputed in some parts, and campaigning 
continues. A railway is proposed. Consult 
Vignon’s “Les Colonies f 1 an^aises,” Reclus' 
“Linde et Llndo-Chinc (Geographic Univer- 

* selle),” Keane and Temple’s “Asia,” Norman's 
44 Colonial France,” etc. 

Annobon. A lofty, basaltic, and volcanic 
islnudln the Gulf of Guinea. It is a Spanish 
possession, and its climate is salubrious. 

Anfitfiy, F., the twm de plume of Thomas 
Anstey Guthrie, author of 44 Vice Versa.” “The 
Giant’s Robe,” “ The Black Poodle,” “The 
Tinted Venus," 44 The Fallen Idol," etc., was 
b. at Kensington 1856. Educated at King’s 
College School and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Where he graduated in '79. Called to the bar 
At the Middle Temple, ’80. 

Antarctic Expedition. Sec Geographical 
Progress, ’87. 

Anthropology, *87. The principal discussions 
during this year have related to the linguistic 
branch of the science, especially to the origin 
. of take Aryans. The philological views of Prof. 

Otto Schrader, and the physical arguments of 
&J>r. Kaff Penka, have been brought before 
^Eh,;Tish readers by Prof. Bayce. Instead of 
, ^placing the primitive Indo-European stock in 
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Central Asfe, as Prof. Max MtlUer and others 
had done, the most recent ^authorities are dis- 
posed to regard Northern Europe as having 
been, in the “stone age," the seat of those who 
spoke the parent Aryan tongue. Penka places 
the cradle of the Aryans In Scandinavia, while 
Canon Isaac Taylor connects the primitive 
Aryans with the Finns (Anthrop. Inst., Dec. ’87), 
With regard to the antiquity of man, Prof* 
Frestwicn has recently recorded his 'opinion 
that in this country the earliest human relics 
may be referred to pre-glacial times, but that the 
date of the glacial period (g.v.) has been vastly 
overestimated. Thus he believes that the 
high-level implement-bearing gravels of the 
Thames, at the Reculvers, date back to the 
glacial or even pre-glacial period ; nevertheless 
he holds that pre-glacial man need not ^iave a 
higher antiquity than about 20,000 or 30,000 
years {Quart. Jaunt. Gealog. Sac., xlin., 
87, p. 393). On the Continent, the antiquity 
of man is earned back, by most authorities, to 
tiie Tertiary period ; and even Prof. Quatrefagcs 
— an anthropologist not ready to accept ad- 
vanced views generally— has admitted that 
some of the flints discovered by M. Karnes at 
Puy Courn y, near Aunllac (Cantal) bear traces 
of human vvoikmanship, though the beds m 
which they occur are reputed to be of Miocene 
age (“ llist. Gen. des Races Humaines,” Pta-is, 
’87). Hr. H. H. Ho worth, in his work on “ Han 
and the Hammoth” (’87), argues in favoi-i of 
palaeolithic man having been destroyed by the 
great deluge, Avhich he considers caused the 
extinction of the mammoth, and which he 
identifies with the flood of Noah. His view's, 
though ingenious, have not met with accept- 
ance in scientific circles. Hr. Francis Gal ton, 
the President of the Anthropological Institute, 
has continued his researches on vital statistics, 
and has delivered a course of lectures on 
“Heredity and Nurture” at the South Ken- 
sington Museum (Dec. *8f). After pointing 
out the diveisitv in the bodily and mental 
charactenstics of individuals, as observed by 
anthropometry, he discussed the limits of the 
hereditary transmission of ancestral peculiarities 
and of individual variations, anefr finally studied 
the influence of various kinds of nurture, training 
and occupation on the average longevity and 
disposition of classes, and the general conditions 
of eugenisra. It is probable that, as an outcome 
of these lectures, an anthropometi-io laboratory 
will shortly H established in London as a 
permanent institution. 

Anti - Celibacy Insurance Society. A 

curious society under this title has recently 
been started in Copenhagen. Women only 
are eligible for membership. The payment of 
premium commences at the age of 13. If, how- 
ever, a woman marries before she attains the 
age of 40, all her claims are fofleited. Should 
she at 40 remain unmarried, she becomes 
entitled to a perpetual pension. 

Anticosti. A large island in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence unAer the Government of Canada. 
It is 125 miles long by 30 wide, and contains 
between 1,500 and 2,000 sq. m. of area. The 
coast is rocky, barren, and dangerous. There 
are lighthouses, fishing and refuge stations, 
the only organised settlement. The interior is 
a wilderness of mountain, forest, and swamp, 
abounding in furred and feathered game. 
Tljpre are tracts adapted for cultivation, and 
fruit and vegetables raised experimentally 
seem of first-class quality. Mineral wealth is 
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reported. A private company is^at present 
trying to induce people to settle in the island. 
Anti' Cyclones, kee Meteorology. • 

Antt gl UH — *.*. “ ancient,” so called by Colum- 
bus. A British Wgst Indian island. Area 
3 08 sq. m., pop. 34,151. With Barbuda forms a 
presidency of the Leeward Islands. Its capital 
Bt. John, pop. nearly 10,000, is the seat ot the 
federal government. English Harbour is a 
naval station, and one of the finest harbours in 
the West Indies. The island is hilly, attain- 
ing 1,200 feet. It is based on igneous rock on 
the west, calcareous on the east. Though 
suffering sometimes from drought, it is very 
fertile. Produces sugar and rum, arrowroot, 
tobacco, and at one tune cotton. Climate 
healthy.— Government is administered by the 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, assisted by a 
local council of twenty-four members (twelve 
elected). Pour delegates are sent to the Federal 
Council. Antigua was settled bv British in 
x6^?, seized by the French for a short time in 
1666, but has since remained a British colony. 

Antilles. Name oi the chain of islands sur- 
rounding the Caribbean Sea. They are divided 
into Greater and Lesser. See West Indies. 

Antiseptic Treatment IS a method employed 
and dn ected against the development offermen- 
tative micro-01 ganisms in order to prevent thf‘ 
prodtss of putrefaction in wounds. See ed. ’86. 

Anti- Vaccination. See Vacx ination, Anti-. 
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July xst, presented one of the gayest scenes of # 
the London season, fcr surpassing that of 'S6* 
and was witnessed by the Prince and Princess/ 
of Wales, their thVee daughters, Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, the King of Denmark*, 
and the King of Greece. Of the many ChsUsi^ig , . 
Cups o(Jered for competition, Cam br 1 age Tri nity ' 

Hail won the Grand; the Thames Cup and the 
Ladies* Plate also were taken by Trinity Hall, 
as were the Visitors’ Plate and Stewards’... Gup. 
Messrs. Barclay and Nettle bury (Cambridge)' 
sec A- A the Silver Goblets; the diamond Sends 
fell to Mr. J. C. Gardner (Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge) ; and the Wyfolds to representatives 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge.— Harlow Re- 
gatta was held on July 2nd, when Thames R.C. 
were successful irfthe Grand Challenge Cup; the 
Senior Fours fell to Cambridge Third Trinity; * 
and the Senior Sculls to S. Swann (Cambridge 
Trinity Hall), G. Nickolls (Magdalen, Oxford) 
being disqualified on a foul.— On July 13th, for 
the Wingfield Sculls (which carries with it the 
Amateur Championship of the Thames), the course 
being from Putney to Hortlake, G. Nickolls 
(Oxford proved successful, beating his Henley 
conqueror, Gardner (Cambridge), the time 
being 25 mm. 23 sec.— Doggctt’s Coat and Badge, 
original])’ instituted bv Mr. Thomas Doggctt,. 
a well-known actor ol his day, in commemora- 
tion of the accession of the family of her present 
Majesty to the throne of England, was towed 


Anti-Vivisection. Ste Vivisection, Anti-, j on July 30th, from* London Bridge to Chelsea. 
Antwerp Quays. This work, recently com- ; The event is confined to young watermen of 
pleUd, involved operations 111 the river Scheldt, , the Thames, and the Fishmongers’ Company 
opposite the city, to bi ing it to a unitoi m width contribute very generously to the prizes. The 
ol 350 metres, and to construct on the city side j winner on the last anniversary was W. East 
a new quay over two miles in length and 100 ! (l&le worth).— At the Metropolitan Amateur Ba- 
rnet res bi oad, enabling no less than 50 steamers I gatta, on JulySth, London R.C. won thejunior 
ol 3 ,o«jo to 3,500 tons burthen to be berthed j Eights ; while on July nth Thames R.C were 
alongside at the same time. See ed. ’87. j successful in the Thames Cup, and also 011 July 

Aquaculture. See Irrigation. I 25U1 in the Champion Eights.— W. H. Gumming 

Aquatics, ’87- The Oxford and Cambridge j (Anglian B.C.) took the Senior Sculls, rowed for 
Boat Race, which Has inaugurated in ’ 29 , but ; on Sept. 24th, the course being from Putney -to 
continued with irregularity until ’56, takes , Hammersmith. -On Feb. 7ih the contest for the 
precedence of all the rowing contests of the 1 Professional Championship of England took place 
vcai . The race was rowed cm the 2Gth of 1 on the Tyne, between G. Perk ms and G. Bubear, 
March, ’ 87 , when an inteiesting and determined ; the latter, who sculled the course in 03 mm. 
struggle betwdtn the rival eights was wit- J 24 sec., beating his opponent easily.— As ex- 
nessed. Betting at the start ruled at 15 to 8 on ! pected, E. Hanlon left his Canadian home for 
Cambridge ; and after the first tew strokes the t Australia, once more to try conclusions with a 
Light Blues took the lead, which at Hammer- 1 formidable opponent in W. Beach, at whose 


smith Bridge was increased to two lengths, ' 
despite the vigorous stroke set by Mr. 
Tithciington (Queen’s). At ('hiswick Eyot 
tlie Dark Blues had lost another length, which, 
however, by a well-sustained elfoit they re- 
ti ie\ ed j but Mr. Bristowe (Trinity Hall) called 
upon his men for a spuit, and three lengths 
divided the crews at Baines Bridge. Shortly 
afterwaids the oar of Mr. M'Lean (No. 7 in the 
Oxford boat) gave way, and Cam budge passed 
the winning-pdlt three lengths and a hall in 
advance of their rivals, the time being 20 min. 
52 sec. Of the 44 contests so far decided, Oxford 
lias been Credited with 23 w ins and Cambridge 
with 80 , the race of ’77 ending in a dead heat. 
Outriggers were first used in ’ 48 ; in ’57 boats 
without keels were introduced ; in ’ 73 , in which 
year the time occupied by the winners was 
lg min. 35 sec., the quickest on reoord, sliding 
•eats were first employed. Since '64 the 
course has invariably been tiom Putney to Mort- 
lake, a distance of about 4$ miles, and, with 
few exceptions, the date has been fixed <pr 
the Batuxday before Good Friday,— The Royal 
Regatta at Healey, on June 29th and 30th and 


hands he had twice suffered defeat. The race 
was rowed on the Nepean River, N.S.W., and, 
after a prolonged struggle, Beach again asserted 
his supcrionty, winning by two lengths. 

Arbitration, Board of. See Trades Union. 
Arbitration and Conciliation, Board of. 

See Mining. 

Arbitration, International. The principle 

ol the substitution of arbitration for war in the 
settlement ol international disputes. At a con- . 
fercnce of the friends of peace, held at Brussels 
in October 1873, the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association was founded, and has since 
been energetic in disseminating information on 
the subject. This body binds itself to no par- 
ticular scheme for carrying the principle into 
practice. (See our edition of 1886 for full 
details of the principal arbitration cases.)— 
Judicial. By a judicial arbitration is here meant ■ 
an arbitration which will be enforced by the 
courts of justice. Such an arbitration may take 
place either by consent of the parties interested, 
or in consequence of a reference by order ofsadb 
court. (1) Arbitration by consent. The parties 
to a dispute having submitted to an arbitration ' 
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m$y agree to make their submission a rule of 
(Court. The Court there i(J>on makes a rule that 
the award given in the arbitration shall be 
•• conclusive. The appointment of the arbitrator 
thenceforward cannot be revoked without leave 
of the Court. The Court may command wit- 
nesses to attend beforp the arbitrator. They 
may be examined on oath, and by givftlg false 
evidence make themselves liable to the penal- 
\\ ties of perjury. A party not complying with 
the award commits a contempt of court. An 
award corruptly made will be set aside* hy the 
Court, upon application made within a certain 
time ; otherwise no objection can be made by 
either party, except in respect of defects appa- 
- rent on the face of the award itself, (a) Arbi- 
tration in consequence of a referenoe made by the 
Court. The Court may at any time in the course 
of an action rvfer to an arbitrator matters of 
mere account which cannot conven lently be tried 
, in the ordinary way. In this case the arbitrator 
is really a judge by delegation. Whenever it is 
necessary for determining whether any item 
should be allowed or disallowed, a special case 
may be stated by the arbitrator for the Court, 
either at his own discretion or by order of the 
Court. The reference of certain matters arising 
in the course of an action by the Court to an 
official or Special referee is not quite the same 
thing as judicial arbitration. 

Aro Lamps. See Electricity. 

Arc de Txiomphe, erected to commemorate 
the victories of Napoleon I., occupies the centre 
of the Place de l’Etoile, Paris. See ed. ’87. 

Arch, Joseph, b. at Barford, Warwickshire. 
x8s6. He was the' son of an agricultural 
labourer, and for many years was a field 
worker himself. When a young man he at- 
tained considerable proficiency in public speak- 
ing by pleaching from Primitive Methodist 
platforms. In 1872 he began an agitation in 
favour of improving the position of the agri- 
cultural labourers, which spread over a great 
part of England, and led to the establishment 
of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
of which he \yas president. At the general 
election of 1885 he contested, as a Radical, 
North-West Norfolk against Lord H. C. Ben- 
tinck, and was returned : but in xhe July 
election of 1886 suffered defeat by a majority of 
20 at the hands of the same noble lord, against 
whose return he filed a petition, 'which was 
dismissed with costs. During his short par- 
liamentary career, Mr. Aren several times 
addressed the Hotise ; but, though he was 
respectfully listened to, he somewhat disap- 
pointed his admuers. 

Archbishops, English. See Cathedrals. 

Archdeacons, sometimes contracted to Arch- 
deans, have equivalent vet subordinate juris- 
diction to the bishop, whom they assist in all 
duties not strictly episcopal. They visit the 
clergy. The Courts of Archdeacons exercise 
general or limited jurisdictions, in accordance 
with the terms of their patents or local custom. 

Archery. The first reference we have to 
bows and arrows is made in Genesis xxi. 20, 
and mention is also made of them in the books 
of Samuel. Archery was undoubtedly in high 
repute with the ancient Persians, and Pyrrhus 
had a, 000 archers at the battle of Pandosia, near 
Heraclea, 280 b.c. The early inhabitants of 
Britain used bows and arrows, and at the battle 
ms of Hastings the Saxons realised but too well the 
^dwfcterity of the Normans with the cross-bow. 
v The long-bow was in general use in England 
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in the time of Edward II., and the victories of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt are chiefly 
attributed by old chroniclers to the skill of 
the English archers, Henry VII. in 1485 in- 
stituted the Yeomen of the Guard, then all 
archers ; Charles II. renewed the Finsbury 
archers in 1682 j and as late as *753 targets for 
archery practice were set up in Finsbury Fields. 
The regulation long-bow was six feet long, 
and the arrow three feet, whilst the usual range 
varied between three hundred and four hundred 
yards. The cross-bow was fixed to a stock 
and discharged with a trigger. The Society of 
Toxophilites was established by Sir Aston Lever 
in 1781, and formed a division of the Artillery 
Company between 1784 and 1803 ; whilst thirty 
years later they were privileged with ground 
in the inner circle of Regent’s Park, ai\d there 
built the Archery Lodge. The invention of 
firearms has rendered archery next to useless 
for all practical purposes ; but as a pastime it 
remains much in favour with ladies and gentle- 
men in the higher walks of life. The famous 
castle at Raglan, in Monmouthshire, has an 
excellent shooting ground, and is largely 
patronised by the clubs of the adjoining counties 
of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford ; whilst 
from north to t south and east to west meetings 
are held during the summer months. 

Arches, Court of. The ecclesiastical courts 
of England are of four degrees. First and 
lowest is the court of the archdeacon, from 
which an appeal lies to that of the bishop. 
Second comes the bishop’s Consistory Court. 
The thud is the Court of the Metropolitan, 
whether of Canterbury or of York. The fourth 
and highest is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council — the final court of appeal, which 
represents the Queen in her character of head 
of the Church of England. The Metropolitan 
Court of Canterbury is known as the Court 
of Arches, because it was formerly held in the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Btfw, styled in Luitin 
Sancta Maria de arcubus. The judge of this 
Court, the deputy of the Atehbishop, is called 
the Lean of the Arches. He receives and 
determines appeals from all the inferior eccle- 
siastical courts within the province of Canter- 
bury. He also hears many suits which have 
never been brought before any inferior court ; 
the inferior judge, who should in the ordinary 
course have tried the case, having waived his 
jurisdiction by what are called letters of request. 
Moreover, certain parishes in the province of 
Canterbury are under the direct jurisdiction of 
the archbishop. Such causes arising in these 
parishes as would elsewhere have been 
originally heard in the court of the archdeacon 
or bishop are determined by a branch of the 
Court of Arches known as the Court of Pecu- 
liars. By the 7th section of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874, provision was made for 
the union of the Courts of the two Metropoli- 
tans. The two Archbishops were required 
to appoint a barrister of ten years’ standing, or 
a judge of one ,.f the superior Courts, to be a 
judge of both Courts. Every person appointed 
must be a member of the Church of England, 
and when entering upon his office must sign a 
declaration to that effect. He retains the style 
of Lean of the Arehes. Lord Penzance, the 
first Dean of the Arches appointed under this 
section, still holds the office. 

^Architectural Federation, Registration 
and Examina tion. As it is permissible for 
any persons to practise as and style themselves 
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architects without having passed ai|r examina- 
tion to qualify themselves for so doing, arid also 
without having unddfcgooe any regular training 
for architectural pursuits, an Immense nuratfcr 
of persons hold themselves out to the world 
and act as architects tyho are totally unqualified 
to he such. This grievance causes much injury 
to the public, both from defective buildings ana 
lack of sanitary arrangements therein, ft also 
causes material pecuniary loss to duly qualified 
architects as a class, and greatly lowers the 
status of the architectural profession. To 
remedy these abuses and to form a great 
National Association of Architects for the ad- 
vancement and protection of their interests a 
conference of these professional men was held 
in London in April ’ 80 , when a Federation Com- 
mittee was appointed-under the leadership of 
Sir. Hugh Koumieu Gough, F.R.I.B.A., then 
Piesident ol the Society of Architects— to for- 
mulate a scheme carrying into effect the wishes 
f of the conference to get rid of the before- 
' mentioned evils. The committee have drafted 
a bill, which will be introduced by Col. Duncan 
into the House of Commons in the present 
session, to register existing architects, and to 
compel all other persons before being regis- 
tered as such to pass an examination to pro\e 
their competency to practise 41s architects. 
Clauses are also inserted in the bill to pre- 
vent^any publio body appointing an unregistered 
person as an architect ; to provide forthc annual 
publication of a register of the name, address, 
and qualifications of all persons who arc certi- 
fied to practise architecture, so that the public 
\\ ill be able to distinguish qualified from pseudo 
oi self-styled architects. 

ArctiG Exploration. For history of this see 
ed. '86, and for current progress consult each 
annual ed., under Scientific Progress. 

Arctic Railway. This line has the dis- 
tinguished honour of being the most northe n 
i ail way in the world. The Lulea Ofolen Rail- 
way, which is the* property of the Swedish 
and Norwegian Railway Co., appears to 
have its raison d'etre in bringing down the 
enormously rich iron deposits of the far north 
to the port of Lulea, and is still in course of 
construction. <The works were pushed on 
vigoiously during the summer of ’ 87 , and the 
latest consular report (Sweden) stated that the 
line had been laid for about ioo miles from the 
port, and it was then expected that the ore 
fields at Ck’llivaara would be leached (27 miles 
ofl) by the setting in of winter. The bound- 
01 ies of Lapland arc passed at 69^ miles, and 
the arctic circle is entered at 77$ miles from 
Lulea. The iron bridges are of English manu- 
facture, the engines, which aie ol exceptional 
strength, come from Manchester, and the ore 
waggons, each of 34 tons capacity, are of Bir- 
mingham mak^ The ores are of almost virgin 
purity, their excellence having been thoroughly 
tested— in England by the Chatterley Iron Co., 
Tunstall, and by Messis. R. Heath and Sons, 
Ravensdale Works ; in Germany at Krupp'S. 
A great fire occurred at Lull a fast June, but 
the Company's premises escaped. A telegram 
reached the North German Gazette (Oct. 9) to 
the effect that the first train passed the arctic 
circle on the 7th of that month, and that the 
line was within four Swedish miles of the 
Gellivaara iron mountains. A correspondent in 
the Times of Oct. 90 and 24 gives an interesting 
description of both railway and country. • 
Araenbrlte. A metallic liquid* recently in- 


vented* used for decorative purposes. It is 
applied in the same manner as a coat of paint, *» 
and imparts to the A r face of any article the 
appearance of pure white china, or of being r ; 
gilt, silvered, or bronzed, according to the 
colour applied. It dries quickly, and is per* < 
manent and washable. 

Areatand Population of United Kingdom. 

See P. and A. of United Kingdom. 

Argentine Republic. A group of 14 States 
and 9 Territories, with an extensive seaboard 
on the east coast of South America. The coa- 
stitmion is, with ome exceptions, identical 
with that of the United States. It vests the 
executive power in the hands of a President, 
elected for ■ ix years, not being re-eligible ; and - , 
the legislative authority in that of a Senate of 
30 members, 2 chosen oy the capital and 2 by 
each province, and a House o^Dqputies of 86 
members elected by the people. The provinces 
elect^heir own governors and legislators, and 
have complete control over their internal 
affairs. The State religion is Roman Catholic; 
but all others are tolerated. Education is highly 
developed. There are 2,726 elementary schools, 
with 2of, 329 pupils. Area, including Patagonia, 
1,124,086 sq. miles; population, 3,500,000, the 
great majority of Spanish origin and of other 
European countries. Capital of the Republic, 
Buenos Ayres, with 462,000 inhabitants (census 
Dec. ’87). Capital of the Province of Buenos 
Ayres, La Plata. The climate of the country 
is temperate and Healthy. Ordinary revenue, 
46,762,241 dollars in ’86 ordinary expenditure, 
42,296,000 dollars ; extraordinary, to be paid with 
special resources, 12,161,000 dollars. Debt (in- 
ternal and external) of the Republic on the 
31st March, ’ 87 , 147,791,257 dollars. Army, about 
7,400; national guaid, about 350,000. Navy, 

3 ironclads and 15 other ships. Commerce in 
’86, 166,000,000 dollars) Principal productions, 
w»ol in great abundance, hides, flax, sugar, 
maize, wheat. The rich mineral resources are 
beginning to be developed. Length of rail- 
ways, 4«2 oo miles, connecting the capital with 
the principal cities of the Republic. Tele- 
gtapns, 13,645 miles, connecting all the Re- 
public. I wo cables (one by the Atlantic and 
the othqr by the Pacific) connect the Republic 
with all the cities in the world. On 3rd Nov. *87 # 
a law of national banks, similar to the banking 
law of the United States, was promulgated. 
There are at present 23 banks. 

“Argosy, The” (monthly ed.j illus.). First 
published Dec. ’65, the first serial story being 
wutten by the late Charles Reade. In 68 Mrs. 
Henry Wood (d. 87), authoress of ‘ 'East Lynne,” 
became editor. Many of her stories appeared 
in the pages of the A. (published since '72 by 
Messrs. Bentley Son). Mrs. Wood was for 
some time an anonymous contributor, under 
the nom dc plume of Johnny Ludlow, of a series 
of shorter stoi ies, which achieved wide popu- 
larity. Present editor, Mr. Charles W. Wood. 
Office ; 8, New Burlington St., W. ; 

Argyll, George Douglas Campbell, P.C., 8th 
Duke of (creat. 1701); Baron Sundridge and 
Hamilton (1766), by which title he holds his 
seat in the House of Lords; K.G. (1884). Was 
b. 18235 succeeded his lather in 1847 ; Lord 
Privy Seal (Jan. 1853), and Postmaster-General 
(Nov. 1855) ; again Lord Privy Seal (June 1850 
to July 1866) : Secretary for India, and President 
of the Council of India (Dec. 1868); the third 
time Lord Privy Seal (1880 to April 1881) ; Jsjfc* 
Hereditary Master of the Queen s Household 
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in Scotland, and Hereditary Sheriff of Argyle 
, ekire, Chancellor of the University of 5 t. Andrews 
<1851) i Rector of the University of Glasgow (i«S 4 ); 
is chief of the great family of Campbell, and a 
lineal descendant of the “ MacCullum More.” 
The Duke is well known as a prolific writer 
Upon scientific, poIiLicat!, and social subjects, 
f and is a frequent contributor to tl*.j pages 
of the Nineteenth Century , the Contemporary 
Review, and other leading periodicals. He is 
also the author of various works, among which 
iiiay be mentioned ‘'The Reign of Laqv” f and 
hie most recent publication, “ Scotland as it 
Was and la,” ’87. 

Arithmometer, an instrument for rendering 
visible and tangible all numbers from 1 to 
1,000,000 by means of wooden cubes. Sec ed. ’86. 

Armada. See Centenaries. 

- Armies, Foreign. Under this heading will 
fee found the latest particulars relating to the 
military power of the countries of Europe, 

, Japan, and the United States. 

AUSTRIA. The total strength of the stand- 
ing army is 267,000, composed as follows ■ 
Cavalry (35,700)— 14 regiments of Dragoons, 16 
of Hussars, 11 of Uhlans (Lanceis), each 
regiment consisting of 7 squadrons (6 active 
and 1 dep6t). Artillery (25,600)— 14 regiments 
of field artillery, each of 15 batteries of 8 guns ; 
X2 battalions garrison (fortress) artillery of 6 
companies each (5 active and 1 cadre). Engi- 
neers (4>6oo) — 2 regiments pf 5 battalions each. 
Infantry (144,400) — 80 regiments of the line, 
each of 5 battalions (2 active and 3 reserve, 
with 1 depot battalion); the “Kaiser Jager” 
Kegiment (Tyrolese Rifles), 7 battalions; and 
33 other rifle regiments of 1 battalion each. 
Pioneers and Train (5,200). Departments, etc. 
(23,800). War strength. — In case of war the 
Emperor could put in the field, at lowest com- 
putation, exclusive of reserves and garrisons, 
an army of 1,140,000, with 200,000 horses and 
1,730 guns. Constitution. — '1 he arra y is recruited 
fey conscription on the universal liability 
system ; term of service ten years, three with 
tne colours and seven in tesei vc. By voluntary 
enlistment, self-equipment, etc., the male adult 
can commute his three years’ active service to 
one before passing to reserve. The Cavalry is 
recruited principally as follows : Dragoons 
from Germans and Bohemians, Uhlans from 
Poles, Hussars from Hungar lans. The infantry 
and artillery aie principally made up of Ger- 
mans, Slavs, and Hungarians; the nfle regi- 
ments are recruited principally from the 
highlands of the Tyrol, the Styrian Alps, and 
- the Carpathians. The Austrian army possesses 
no Guards or Corps d'clite. 

BELGIUM, The total strength of the army 
on a peace footing with the colours, including 
Gendarmerie, is 46,380 men, 10,160 horses, and 
904 guns. Cavalry (7,400) — 2 regiments of Chas- 
• seurs, 3 of Guides, and 4 of Lancers. Each 
regiment consists of 4 squadrons active and 1 
reserve. To the above have to be added the 
Gendarmerie (1,720 men). Artillery (7,900)— 
made up of 7 regiments, comprising a total of 34 
field batteries of 6 guns each, with 6 battei les in 
reserve ; 48 siege batteries, 3 m reserve ; and 
3 depot batteries. Engineers (1,400) — 1 regiment 
of 3 battalions. Infantry (26,300)— Made up of 
14 regiments of the line, of 4 battalions of 4 
companies each, 3 active and r reserve batta- 
lion ; 1 regiment of Grenadiers, similarly 
ijfefr organised ; 1 iegiment of Carabineers of 6 
jMwgfoas (4 active and 2 reserve), and 3 regi 


/ ments of rifles. Constitution.— The war strength 
is fixed at 142,000 men. |Jvery able-bodied man 
vjjho has attained his nineteenth year is liable 
to serve, but substitution is permitted. The 
term of service is eight years— two years and 
eight months with the cdfours. 

BULGARIA. The peace strength of f the 
standing army is 22,400, as follows : Cavalry, 
1,400; Artillery, 1,740; Engineers, 880 ; Infantry, 
16,800 ; Gendarmerie, 1,600. The war strength 
13 32,220, with 102 guns. Besides this the 
Reserves are estimated at 24,000, and the Land- 
sturm at 7,200, nuking altogether 63,420. 

DENMARK. The anny consists of 34,500 
regulars and 13,000 second reserves. Cavalry 
(2,200) — 5 regiments made np of 16 squadrons. 
Artillery (4,750) 2 regiments of field artillery 
of j 2 batteries each with 8 guns ; 2 battalions 
gain son artillery o( 6 companies eaclf! Engi- 
neers (620). Infantry (27,000)— 31 battalions of 
the line. Constitution.— Service is obligatory on 
all able-bodied men who have rcacheu the age 
of 22. Terms of service, eight years with the 
colours and eight in the reseives. The war 
strength is 49,000. 

FRANCE, The effective strength is stated 
to be 1,590,878 men, of which the standing army 
is about 510,000. Cavalry (68,750)— 12 regiments 
of Cmrassiei'sj 26 tegi merits of Dragoons, 20 
regiments of Chasscuis, 12 regiments ofw.ius- 
sars, 4 regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique, 3 
regiments of Spahis. Artillery (68,760) — 38 regi- 
ments, comprising altogether 437 batteries ; a 
regiments of Pontonmers of 14 companies, 13 
companies Ouvners d’Artillerie and Artificers, 
57 companies of Artillery Tiain. Engineers 
(11,000) — 4 legnnents of Sappers and Mineis, 
of 5 battalions each. Equipages Milit&ires 
<11,600) — 20 squadrons, 12 companies, etc. 
Infantry (28^,50 >)— 144 legiments of the line, 
oath of 4 battalions ; 30 battalions of Chasseurs 
a pied, each of 4 companies ; 4 regiments 
of Zouaves, of 4 battalnKis ; 3 regiments of 
Tirailleurs Algeriens, of 5 battalions; 6 bat- 
talions Foreign Legion, 3 battalions of Infan- 
tenc Legeie u’Alnque. To the above have to 
be added 18,000 Commissariat, 26,000 Gend- 
armes, and 36,000 for staff and administration. 
The French law enacts univcisal liability to 
serve, but it is not strictly enforced. By the 
law of 1872 the total duration of service was 
fixed at twenty years — five with the colours, 
four in the active reserve, five in the ter- 
ritoiial army, and six in the reserve of the 
territorial army ; but in France the constant 
changes of government rather militate against 
the chances of any fixture either of establish- 
ment or condition of service, and this has to 
be allowed foi. The total strength of the 
French army, on a war footing, is fixed at 
3,753,000. 

GERMANY. The strength, according to latest 
returns, is 19,700 officers and 523,000 men, with 
97,380 hoises and 1,200 guns. Cavalry (68,400) — 
made up of 73 PniMsian regiments, 10 Bavarian, 
6 Saxon, and 4 J/Vurtembcrg, Artillery (48,060) 
—28 Prussian regiments field artillery, giving 
235 batteries ; 4 Bavarian regiments of field 
anillery, of 44 battenes; 2 Saxon regiments of 
field artillery of 18 batteries ; 2 Wurtemberg 
regiments of field artillery, 18 batteries; 10 
Prussian regiments of garrison artillery, 22 
battalions ; 2 Bavarian regiments *of garrison 
artillery, 4 battalions ; 1 Saxon regiment of 3 
battalions ; 1 Wurtemberg regiment of garrison 
artillery. Engineers (15,550)— 16 Prussian bat- 
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talions, 2 Bavarian battalions, 1 Saxon battalion, 

1 Wurtemberg battalion. Infantry (330,275)— 
115 Prussian regiments (including the Guards), 
16 Bavarian regiments, 9 Saxon regiments, 

8 Wuitembcrg regiments. Train (5»35o)-“i4 
P Russian battalions, 2 Bavarian, 1 Saxon, and 
1 Wurtemberg. To these numbers must be 
added 274 depots of Landwehr battalions^ num- 
bering 5,300 officers and men, juid staff some 
2,060 officers. In time of war, it is calculated 
that Germany, by means of her new military 
organisation, "would be able, — not counting the 
last reserves,— to put in the field two millions 
and a half of men ; of this number some 35,427 
officers and 1^456,677 men can be immediately 
called out. Every able-bodied German ot 20 
and upwards must seivc lor seven years in the 
standing army— three years with the colours 
and four in the reserve. After this he has to 
serve in the Landwehr for another five years, 
f GREECE. The peaoe establishment of the 
army is fixed at 30,000. Of these 1,500 ate 
Cavalry, 4,300 Artillery and Engineers, and 17,000 
Infantry. In case of war, it is understood that 
the force which Greece could put into the field 
would amount to fully 80,000 men. 

ITALY. The standing army on a peace foot- 
ing numbers 18^,280 men, made Rp as follows: 
Cavalry— Comprising 22 legiments, 18,867 men. 
Artillery— 80 batteries, 9,646, and 6 companies 
ol Artillery artificers, 1,174 men. Engineers — 
4,132. Infantry—102 regiments, 128,000 men ; 
40 battalions 0/ Bersaglieri, 16,165 men ; Train, 
2,460 men, Administrative Corps, 3,173 men. 
According to the new organisation it is com- 
puted that the a 11113% including all foices, 
in ih 1 1a and reseivc, will number 2,119,250 
officers and men actually available foi active 
omplc^ment. The airny is oiganised in 12 
army corps, 427,01x1 undu arms, besides 12,000 
lor Alpine regiments, 100,000 movable Militia 
and the Territoi lal §rmy. The s\ stem is based 
on the principle of universal service 

JAPAN. T lie standing army on a peace footing 
t emprises 38,425 men. In case of war the num- 
ber can be increased to 1 31,475. 

MONTENEGRO. No standing uim3\ The 
national arm 3% a sort of Militia, is fixed at 30,000. 

NETHERLANDS. The strength of the active 
arni3' is about 62,000, the approximate munbcis 
being— Cavalry, 4,500; Artillery, 13,000; Engi- 
neers, 1,400; Infantry, 42,700 In addition there 
is a “ Schutteryen ” ot it 4. 000 men. The Nether- 
lands possess in addition a Colonial army of 
about 38,000 men, of whom only’ 14,460 are 
Europeans. The home army is reo uitcd paitl3 
by voluntary enlistment and partly by con- 
scription. 

PORTUGAL. The peace establishment is 
fixed at 24,000, in the following proportions : 
Cavalry, 3,700 ; ©Artillery, 3,580, with 92 guns; 
Engineers, 600; Infantry, 15,680; miscellaneous, 
440. The war establishment is 120,000 men, 
with 264 guns. I here is in addition aColo- 
nial aimy of 8,500. Compulsory service is the 
law, but the rules of exemption are most liberal, 
a sum of money paid tc the Government being 
accepted as an equivalent. 

RdUHANIA. The active army is 124,000, 
made up as follows : Cavalry, 10,000 ; Artillery, 
8,500, with 218 guns ; Engineers, 4,000 ; Infantry, 
85,000; staff and general services, 17,000. The 
reserve army is 35,000, making a total of up- 
wards of 160,000. • 

RUSSIA. The army on a peace footing gives 
a total of about 800,000 men. It is made up of 
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the regular army, 45f,87*; the First Reserve, " m 
180,740; and the Second Reserve, which makes * 
up the number. Besides these there are irre- 
gular troops, such as the Cossacks, all of whom 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty are com- 
pelled to render service. The number df 
Cossacks serving undenordinary circumstance* mm 
is 56,000. The war strength of the army is fisted 
at 2,490,000 men, as follows : Cavalry, 104,000. 
including 48,000 Cossacks ; Artillery, 88,ooo, 
with ^624 guns; Engineers, 35,000; Infantry^ - 
758,000 ; Riflemen, 53,000 ; general servlets, 

103.000. These form the active army, number- - 
ing 1,137,000. To them must be added the 
reserve army, 1,064,000; frontier battalions, 
41,000 ; Cossacks, 142,000, with 222 guns. Besides 
these it is calculated that Russia could on an 
emergency raise 2,000,000 more jpen from Terri- 
torial Reserve and *, 200,000 from the National ' ' 
Militia, making altogether the enormous total 

of 5,500,000. 

SERVIA, The field army is estimated at ; 

60.000, with 264 guns ; Reserves, 65,000, with 145 
guns ; Landsturm, 45,000 ; total, 170,000, with 
409 gunff. 

SPAIN. The arm 3% on a peace footing, is ‘ 
100,000 men with 510 guns. The colonial forces, 
including militia, are estimated at 236,000. Ser- 
vice is compulsory for the regular army for 8 
years, and in the colonies for 4 years. 

SWEDEN AND NpRWAY. The strength of 
the standing army of Sweden is about 39,000 men : 
viz., Cavalry, 4,500; Artillery, 4,700; Engineers, 

900 ; and Infantry about 27,500. The army of 
Norway consists of about 750 officers and 18,000 
men. This number, however, is gradually 
being increased, and will shortly be raised to 
nearer 50,000 men. * 

SWITZERLAND. The st rength of the Federal 
army, consisting of all able-bodied men between 
so*u_Md 32, is about 100,000; Cavalry 20,000, 
Artillery 280 Kiupp field guns and 22 mountain 
guns; that of the Landwehr, composed of all 
mcnfiom 33 to 43, about Ae,ooo— giving a total 
of about 180,000. 

TURKEY. The army is divided into the 
Nizam, or active army; the Redif, or reserves ; 
and the Jffustaphiz, or Landsturm. Under the 
new organisation the strength is calculated at — ; 
Nizam. Cavalry, 37,800; Artillery, 37,800, with 
1,512 guns ; Engineers, 18,000; Infantry. 468,000— 
total/588,600 ; Redif, 203,000 ; Mustaphiz (includ- 
ing irregulars), 370,000 ; making a total of 
1, 161,600, with 3,348 guns. 

UNITED STATES. The strength of the army 
is put down at 2,200 officers and 24,236 men. 
Service is purely voluntary. 

Armitage, Edward, R.A., historical and 
mural painter, b. 1817. Educated in France 
and Germany. A pupil of Paul Delaroche, of 
Paris. In 1840 he contributed “The Landing 
of Julius Caesar in Britain” to the Cartoon 
Exhibition in "Westminster Hall, and obtained 
a fust-class prize of ^300. In 1845 he took a 
,6200 prize for a cartoon and coloured design, 
“The Spirit ol Religion,” and (1847) another 
first prize of /soowas awarded him for “The 
Battle of the Meance,” now the piopertv of the 
Queen. He afterwards visited the Crimea, 
and painted “The Charge of Balaklava ’* and 
“ The Guards at lnkermann.” Among his still 
later achievements were a colossal figure, en- 
titled “Retribution,” lepresenting the sup- 
pression of the Indian mutiny ; two frescoes )n 
the upper waiting hall of Westminster Palace; 
and a senes of monochrome wall paintings at*’ 
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University Hall, GordonUSquare. Elected R.A, 
(187a). ‘Was been a regular contributor to the 
Academy since 1648. last year sending a large 
canvas, “The Institution of the Franciscan 
Order,?* previous to presenting it to the Church 
6f St. John, Duncan Terrace, Islington, 
ArmOUTBd Ships. See Navy, British and 
Foreign, 

Armstead, Henry Hugh, R.A., sculptor, b. 
»8a8. Elected an A.R.A. (1875), R.A. (1879). 
As a draughtsman, modeller, and clv.spr of 
silver, gold, and jewellery, he has executed 
a large number of works. His productions in 
marble, bronze, stone, and wood include the 
south and east sides of the Albert Memorial, 
Hyde Park, representing gieat musicians, 
painters, and poets; four large bronze figutes 
of the Albert Memorial, representing chemistry, 
astronomy, medicine, ami rhetoric; the ex- 
ternal decorations for ’'the Colonial Offices ; 
and the effigy of the late Bishop of Winchester 
in Winchester Cathedral. Mr. Armstead also 
designed the carved oak panels, beneath Pyre’s 
frescoes, in Her Majesty’s robing-roorr^at West- 
minster Palace, illustrating the life of King 
Arthur and the history of Sir Galahad. 

Antty. The total cost oi the army for the 
financial year *87-8 is £18,393,900. The various 
heads of expenditure aie : — 

Effective services 

Pay of general staff', regimental pay £ 
(officers and men) and allowances 4,522,000 

Divine service 59,800 

Administration oi military law . 36,100 

Medical establishments, etc. . • 324,000 

Militia pay and allowances , • 571,500 

Yeomanry pay and allowances . 76,00c* 

Volunteers pay and allowances . 655,000 

Army Reserve pay and allowances 488,000 
Commissariat and transport and 
ordnance store establishments . 542,700 

Provisions, forage, fuel, ti ansport, etc. 2,998,000 
Clothing establishments, services 
and supplies . '• . . . . 830,000 

Supply, manufacture, etc., of warlike 
stores— 

For Army . . £1,235,939 

Fpr Navy . . 1,707,561 2,943,500 

Works, buildings and fortifications 802,300 

Military education .... 130,600 

Miscellaneous services . . . 48,200 

War Office establishment . . . 258,100 

Total cost effective sei vices 15 , 305,700 

Non-effective services : — 

Rewards for distinguished services 

Half pay 

Retired pay, gratuities, and pay- 
ments allowed by Aimy Purchase 

Commission 

Widows'pensions and compassionate 

allowances 

Pensions for wounds .... 

Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 
(in-pensioners) .... 

Out-pensions 

Superannuation, compensation, and 
compassionate allowances . 

Retired allowances to adjutants 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers 

Total non-effective services 


16,800 

76,000 


1,232,500 

127,600 

15,200 

31,400 

1,358,300 

183,300 

47,100 


3 , 088,200 


Total effective and non- 

effective services 18 , 893,900 
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‘‘ The effective strength of the army, by latest 


returns, was 211.474** viz.*Household Cavalry, 
1,302 : Cavalry or the Line, *7,721 ; Royal Horse 
Artillery, 4,184 ; Royal Artillery— Field, 14,107 ; 
Garrison, 16,172: Royal £ngineers t 6,405; Foot 
Guards, 5,895 j Infantry bf the Line, 137,068; 
West India Regiments, 2,712; Commissariat 
and Transport Corps, 2,575 ; Ordnance Store 
Corps, 683 ; Corps of Ordnance Artificers, 50 ; 
and Medical Staff Corps, 2,600. Distribution. — 
Roughly speaking, England has a garrison of 
71,8x0 regulars: Jersey, 727; Guernsey and 
Alderney, 678 : Scotland, 3,750 ; Ireland, 25,252 *, 
giving a total of 102,197. The colonies take 
24,889 men, and India 70.790,— viz., Bengal, 
40,002; Bombay, 10,461; MLaaras, 10,964: and 
Burmah, 9,251. The Home Service establish- 
ment consists of 3 regiments Household Cavalry, 

18 regiments Cavalry of the Line, 9 Batteries 
Royal Horse Artillery and 2 depot batteries, 

33 batteries Field Artillery and 4 depot bat- ; 
ieries, 36 batteries Garrison Artillery and 11 
depot batteries, 35 troops and companies Royal 
Engineers, 7 battalions Foot Guards^ 62 bat- 
talions Infantry and 69 depots. The European 
Gamson of India consists of 9 regiments of 
Cavalry, 11 batten es Royal Horse Artillery, 42 
batteries Field Aitillery, 35 batteries Garrison 
Artillery, and 52 battalions of Infantry ; Malta 
is gari ironed by 8 batteries Gamson ’Artillery, 

2 companies Royal Engineers, 5 battalions 
Infaniiy, and 1 local corps (Royal Malta 
l’encibfe Artillery); Gibraltar by 7 batteries 
Gamson Artillery, 4 companies Royal Engi- 
neers, and 4 battalions of Infantry; South 
Africa by 1 regiment of Cavalry, 1 battery of 
Field Aitillery', 2 batteries Garrison Artillery, 
x company Royal Engineers, and 3 battalions 
of Infantry; the West Indies by 2 batteries 
Gan ison Artillery, 1 battalion of Infantry, and 

1 colonial corps (West India regiment) ; Canada 
(Halifax, N.S.) by 3 batter ies Garrison Artillery, 

2 companies Royal Engn fours, and 1 battalion 
of lutantry; Bermuda by 2 batteries Garrison 
Artillery, 2 companies Royal Engineers, and 
1 battalion of Inlantiy; Cyprus by half u bat- 
talion of Infantry'; Mauritius by 1 baLtery 
Garrison Artillery and 3 companies, of Infantry ; 
Ceylon by 2 batteries Garrison Artillery and 
1 battalion of Infantry; Hong Kong and the 
Stiaits Settlements by 4 batteries Garrison 
Artillery, 3 companies Royal Engineer s, 2 bat- 
talions of Iniantry; and Egypt by j squadron 
Cavalry, 1 batjery Gairison Artillery, 1 company 
Royal Engineers, and 4 battalions Infantry. 
Reserve and Auxiliary Forces. — The total esta- 
blishment of the First-class Army Reserve 
is 51 ,000 men, of which number 46,858 were 
enrolled by latest returns ; the establishment 
of the Second-class Army Reserve is 5,900, ol 
whom 5,695 were enrolled ; the Militia esta- 
blishment is 137,341, of whttm 122,428 were 
enrolled ; the Yeomanry establishment was 
14,405, of whom 11,499 were enrolled ; the 
Volunteer establishment was 253,935, of whom 
226,752 were enrolled. ’There were wanting 
to complete, therefore, 4,142 First-class Army 
Reseive, 205 Second-class Army Reserve, 
14,913 Militia, 2,906 Yeomanry, 27,183 Volun- 
teers. Nationality and Denominations. — Of the 
non-commissioned officers and men serving at 
home, there are 72,842 English, 8,529 Scotch, 
15,069 Irish, 1,115 from Colonies, and 72 for- 
eigners ; 66,475 belong to Church of England, 
^,983 to Church of Scotland, 4,721 are Wesley- 
ans, 623 are other Protestants, 17,825 Roman 
Catholics. Educational acquirements.— 699 nop* 
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commissioned officers and men hold first-class 
school certificates, *7,974 second-class certifi- 
cates, i6,6$8 third-class certificates, 96,393 fourth- 
class certificates, and 15,967 are uncertificated. 
Ages of nun.— Thesf were by last returns: 
9*85 non-commissioned officers and men serv- 
ing at home under x8 years of age ; 10,513 
under *9; 14.901 under ao; 11,880 between ao 
and ai ; 8,489 between 21 and 22 ; 6,857 bcUyeen 
22 and 93 ; 6,671 between 23 and 24 ; 6,706 be- 
tween 34 and 25 ; 4,324 between 25 and 26 ; 
3,375 between 26 and 27 ; 2,681 between 27 and 
28; 2,328 between 98 and 29; 1,966 between 29 
arid 30; 1,638 between 30 and 31 ; 1,372 between 
31 and 32; 1,190 between 33 and 33; 1,150 be- 
tween 33 and 34; 1,244 between 34 and 35; 
1,258 between 35 and 36; 1,323 between 36 and 
37 ; 1,5*3 between 37 and 38; 1,180 between 38 
and 39 ; 938 between 39 and 40; and 1,854 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 61 being upw-ards of 50. 
Aimy Rcseive.— The ages of men composing 
First-class Army Reserve are returned as : 
under 30 ycais, 33,517; 3° 1° 35» 13.563 ; 35 to 40, 
913: over 40, 43. Second-class Army Reserve. 
— Under 30 years, 2 ; 30 to 35, 11 ; 35 to 40, 67 ; 
over 40, 5,615. Ages of Militiamen. — Under 17 
jcais, 967; 17 to 18, 5,759; *8 to 19, 13,601; 19 
to 14,245; 2^ to 25, 31,251; ^ to 30, 23,043; 
30 to 35, 14,923; over 35, 11,278. Conditions of 
Sertice. — A 1 eci uit may enlist for any particular 
coips or department in which there are vacan- 
cies, or for gcneial service. The limits of age 
me 18 to 25 years, except for Medical Staff 
Corps, when they are 18 to 28. Men of good 
chaiacter discharged fiom Army Mamies, 
Wavy, or Irish Constabulary, are taken up to 
28. The height for Cavalry ranges fiom 5 ft. 6 in. 
to 5 ft. 11 in. ; for Aitulciy from 5 It. 4 in. to 
r ft 6 in. ; for Engineeis from 5 It. 4 in. to 
5 ft. 6 in. ; for hoot Guards 5 It. 8 in. and 
ujwvaids ; for Infantry from 5 ft. 4 in. npwai els. 
'1 he minimum ches^ measui craent is 33 in., and 
the minimum weight 115 lb. The tennB of 
enlistment are: lor long service (1.*. 12 ycais’ 
Aimy service), or short service (t.e. 7 years' 
Aimy service), and 5 years’ Reset ve scivice, 
which will be extended to 8 years’ Army 
service and ^years’ Reserve service if the 
penod of Army service expues while a man 
is serving abroad. In the Foot Guards, short 
seivice consists of 3 years’ Aimy service 
and 9 years’ Reserve service. The rates of pay 
range from 6 s. a day tor a Brigade Seigeant- 
Major Ro3>al Horse Artillery, 9 and 5s. 1 od. lor 
Regimental Corporal-Major Household Cavalry, 
to 15. 2 d. tor sappers aiid privates. Deferred 
An addition of £2 a year is made to the 
daily pay o 1 a soldier during the first 12 years’ 
Army service ; but the issue of this is deferred 
until Army service is completed, whether on 
final disenar^ or translei to the First-class 
Army Reserve. Soldiers who enlist for 3 years’ 
Army service only are not entitled to deterred 
pay, nor are those discharged foi misconduct 
or by purchase. Non-commissioned officers 
re-engaging are granted d*!ferred pay up to 
21 years service. Soldiers who serve on to 21 
years are entitled to life pensions varying from 
is. irf. to as. 9d. a day, or if warrant officers 
fiom 3s. to 55. a day. Men serving in the First- 
class Army Reserve receive pay at the rate of 
6 d. a day— viz., 4 d. a day pay, and 2 d. deferred 
pay. They are liable to be called up annually 
for training for a period no* exceeding 12 days 
or 20 drills, A soldier desiring to h ave the 
tirmy during the first three months of his 


service can do sq oik payment of £io. After 
three months the amount is increased to £18. 
General Officer*. By Royal Warrant issued 
in 1881 and revised on Jan. xst, 1887, the 
Establishment of Field-marshals is restricted 
to six, of whom two at present are Princes of 
the Blood— the Duke of Cambridge, appointed 
Nov. 9th, 1862, and the Prince of wales, 1 
appointed May 29th, 1882. The “ Service " 
batons are held by Lord Napier of Magdala. ' 
Sir Patrick Grant, Lord William Paulet, and 
thesEIrl of Lucan. The number of Generals 
on the Establishment is limited to 15; vizi, 
for Cavalry and Infantry 7, Royal Artillery a. 
Royal Engineers x, and Indian Staff Corps 3. 
There are 43 Lieut.-Generals and 107 Major- 
Generals. Of the Lieut.-Generals 35 represent 
the Imperial and 8 the Indian army, and of the 
Major-ueneials 85 come from the Imperial and 
22 from the Staff Corps list. There is no 
limit of age for a Field-Marshal, but Generals 
and Lieut.-Generals art rctned at 67, or after 
being 5 years unemployed, and Major-Generals 
at 62 or after 5 years’ non-employment. There 
is no bmit to the number of Colonels on the 
active list. The rank has hitherto been 
obtained after 4 years’ service m command of 
a legnncnt or battalion, or lor field service, or 
service on the staff. In future it will be much 
more difficult to attain, as since January ist, 
1888, n~w rules have come into force. The 
command of a regiment for a given period 
will not qualify for Colonel’s rank : an officer 
must now to all intents and purposes be 
selected for the rank. A Colonel and Lieut.- 
Colonel lias to retire at the age of 55, although, 
as a special privilege some of the seniors are 
allowed to stay on to 58. Kobiliaation. A scheme 
has just been drawn up for the mobilisation of 
the ioiccs. Under this arrangement two Army 
Corps will always be held in readiness for 
cmbaikntion should the despatch of an expedi- 
tion be rendered necessaiy. I11 the first Army 
Corps are the following regiments A regi- 
ment of Household tavalry, 5th Dragoon 
Guai ds, ist Dragoons, 4th Hussars, 5th Lancers, 
nth Iius&ars, 16th Lancers, 18th Hussars, 
19U1 Hussars, ist and 2nd battalions Grenadier 
Guards* 1st battalion Coldstream Guards, 
ist Scots Guards, 2nd Buffs, isl Koval Warwick- 
shire, 1st Devonshire, 1st Suffolk, 1st Royal 
lush, 1st Yorkshire, xst South Wales Borderers, 
2nd Scottish Borderers, ist Scottish Rifles, 
1st Royal Sussex^ xst Dorset, 2nd Duke of 
Cornwall’s, 1st Middlesex, and King’s Royal 
Rifles, 1st Manchester, and East Surrey, 
ist Highland Light Infantry, 2nd Staffordshire. 
2nd Ro}al Irish Fusiliers, and Argyll and 
Sutheiland Highlanders, ist Royal Munster, 
1st Royal Dublin Fusilicis and and Royal 
Inmskilling Fusiliers. These regiments ave 
maintained at an establishment of— Cavalry 625 
of all ranks and 380 tioop horses, Foot Guards 
840 of all ranks, Infantry 812 of all ranks. Their 
Reserves are liable to be called up at dny 
moment, and their militia battalions would be 
embodied on the despatch of the Line battalions 
from England. Every arrangement is being 
made so that the regiments might be <4 put 
on board " with the utmost despatch, and with 
this view they are kept as much as possible 
consolidated—*.*., not on detachment dut}\ 
The second Army Corps is also told off, but 
the regiments forming it would be given n 
longer time to prepare. They are princip^ll/ 1 
emplo} ed in li eland, and at stations wiucjl 
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' necessitate a splitting' up of troops and com- 
panies to supply out-statnns. The Royal Body- 
guard consists of two Gasses or Corps— the 
lion. Corps of Gen tlemen-a farms, and the 
Yeomen of the Guard. The former, which 
form S the personal bodyguard of the Sovereign 
em ail state occasions, was established in 1509, 

? and consists of a Captain, always apeCr, who 

g oes out with the Government, Lieutenant, 
tandard Bearer^ Clerk of the Cheque, and 
Adjutant, sub-olheer, and forty Gentleinan-at-" 
arms. The appointments are in the giftip^ the 
Captain, and candidates must hold field office! s' 
rank and be decorated for war service. The 
emoluments for ordinary “Gentlemen ” are 
about jC 70 per annum. The Yeomen or the 
Cuard were instituted by Hcmy VII. in 1485. 
They consist of a Captain, a peer who goes out 
with the Government, 7 officers, Lieutenant, 
Bn sign, 4 Exons and a Clerk of the Cheque, 
and Adjutant, and 140 Yeomen. The officers 
must all have had war service, and are appointed 
by the Captain for the time being ; the Yeomen 
are all pensioned non-commissioned offieeis 
who are selected by the Commandei-ip-Chief. 
Aides-de-Comp, Queen's. There are 4 pet social 
Aides-de-camp, all members of the Royal 
Family, who hold honorary appointments ; and 
34 Aides-de-camp : of the latter 11— 6 paid and 
5 unpaid — are officers of the Imperial Anny, 
4—? paid —arc Indian officers, 2 unpaid repie- 
sent the Royal Marines, and the remainder 
the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. The 
paid Aides-de-camp draw 10s. a day each ircim 
military funds. Officers only are chgible~on 
full pay who have the rank of Lieut. -Colonel, 
and the appointments aie made by the Queen 
on the recommendation of the Commander-In- 
Chief. The Military Knights of Windsor were 
instituted 1349, and consist of 13 Knights on 
Royal foundation, and 5 on lower. Officers 
are selected by the Coimnander-iii-Chief who 
are in straitened cii cum stances, or w ho have 
special claims on the gioutul of war service, 
and are provided with rooms in the Castle. 
For historical sketch of A rmy see ed. ’S7. 

Army and Navy Estimates. At the in- 
stance of Loid K. LhuichiJl a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed j rue 6th, 
’87, to examine into the Anny and Navy Esti- 
mates, and to report thereon to the House, 'flic 
Committee held eighteen sittings, under the 
chairmanship of Lord K. Churchill, and ex- 
amined into and took evidence upon Voles 
to 16. Owing to the appointment of the 
Committee having been delayed until so late 
a period of the session, they were quite unable 
to complete the work devolved upon them. 
The Navy Estimates were not inquired into 
at all, and no evidence was taken on Votes 
17 to 25 of the Estimates for the Army. 'I he 
Committee were therefore unable to make any 
repoit which should set forth any definite 
conclusion of their own as to the nature and 
amount of the branch of public expenditure 
into which they were appointed to inquire. 
They submitted to the House the evidence 
taken, and very strongly recommended the re- 
appointment of the Committee as soon alter the 
commencement of next session ns possible. 
Acting under the authority of a special resolu- 
tion of the House, the Committee appointed a 

J arofessioual accountant to conduct an independent 
gataination and audit of certain portions of the 
.ocoimts of the Army Manufacturing Depart- 
ment^, and this gentleman’s report may be 


expected af the commencement of the ensuing 
session. • > 

Armstrong, George Francis* M.A., D.l/l. . < 

b. in Dublin 45. educated at Dublin and 
Jersey, and mntricuIatedLat Dublin Univ. 02. 

In ’65 he won the Vice-Cnancellor’s prize ljpr 
a poem on " Circassia,” and was appointed 
President of the Philosophical Society. He 
gained the gold medal of the Historical Society 
for composition in ’ 66 , and 71 accepted the post 
of Professor of History and English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Cork. In ’72 the degree of M.A, 
was conferred upon him by Trinity College for 
his literary services, and that of D.Lit. from 
the Queen's Univ. Dr. A. is the author of the 
“Tragedy of Israel,” “A Garland fromGreece,” 

“ Ugone, “ Stories of Wicklow,” etc. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.S.I., poet ai*l jour- 
nalist ; b. 1832. Educated at King’s School, 
Rochester; King’s Coll, London, and Univ. t ^ 
Coil., Oxford, wheie he graduated, ’<54. He was 
subsequently appointed second master of King 
Edward the Sixth’s School, Birmingham, ana 
afterwards proceeded to India as Principal of the 
Government Sanscrit College at Poona. On Ins 
return to England, in ’6t, he joined the Daily 
Telegraph, with which he has been connected 
evei since. Str E. A. has devoted much atten- 
tion to the study of Iudian liteiaturc. His £est 
knowm works are “The Indian Song of Sorgs,” 
a metiical paraphrase from the Sanscrit, and 
“The Light of Asia,” an epic poem upon the 
life and teaching of the great Indian prophet, 
Buddha. One of Sir Edwin’s latest pi inductions 
is a volume of poems entitled “Lotus and Jewel,” 

He was made a Companion of the Star of India 
on the occasion of Her Majesty’s proclamation 
as Empress of India, ’77, and received the 
honour of K.C.S.I. Jan. ’88. 

Arnold, Matthew, soil of the Rev. T. 
Arnold, D.D., head master of Rugby, wa- b. 

1822. Educated at Balliol Goll., Oxloi d win re 
he graduated. Elected a Fellow of Oi iel 
Coll. Private sec. to Lord Lansdownc (^47) ; 
apjjoirited 1 ay Inspector of Schools un lei the 
Council of L'ducutjon (1851), which post lie 
icsigned (Nov. 1886); publisher! a number of 
poems, and was made Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. Was sent as Assistant Commissioner 
to mquiie into the system of education in 
France, Germany, and Holland (1859), 011 which 
he published a memoir (1861) ; visited the Con- 
tinent again (i$6s), on the part of the Ro3'al 
Commission on Middle Class Education, and 
published a work on the subject (1867) ; wrote 
a woik on Celtic Literature (3868,, as well as 
“Literatuie and Dogma,” and several volumes 
on idigious and other topics. Mr. Arnold 
visited the United States in 1883-4, and met with 
a reception which indicated his great influence 
as a poet and social and religioita teacher. He 
is the leader of that school of thinkers who dis- 
tinguish between mythology and truth. Again 
visited the Continent on behalf of the Education 
Department in 1^5, and prepared a Report on 
the Elementary Schools of Franoe, Germany, and 
Belgium, and other European countries, in t886. 

Had the degree of LL.D. conferred upon him by 
the University of Edinburgh (i86g), and that of 
D.C.L. by Oxford (1870). Made a Commander of 
the Crown of Italy by the King for his care ot 
the young Duke of Genoa, who resided in his 
family while pursuing his studies in England. 

Mr? Arnold has contributed much to the lead- 
ing magazines and reviews, and has recently 
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/ written articles vigorously attacking the Home Royal Academy in succession to Mr. PickersgiU, 
Hole policy of Mr. Gladstone. and Mr. George Aitcbiwn obtained the Frofeuo** 

Arrest Of Peers and Members. See Prisi- Skip of Architecture, which has remained vacant 
Lt ges oi’ Peers and Members, since the death of Street in ’So. Samuel Cousins, 

Arrondissement (From the French.) An the eminent engraver and retired R.A., died in 
extent of French territory under the administra- May, leaving £5,000 to the Artiste' Benevolent 
tion of a sub-piefcct {sous-prejet ) ; also a por- Fund. The death of T. W, Oakes, A.R.A., the 
lion of a town having its own civil officers. An landscape painter, was announced; also that of 1 
utrondisMtnent, as it is understood in France, Sir Horace Jones, the City Architect and designer 
may be compared to an English district ; when of Smithfield, Leadenhali and Farringdou 
it applies to the portion of a town, it is similar Markets, the Holborn Viaduct, the Council 
to an English parish or ward. Chamber and Libra-y of the Guildhall, etc. 

Art, '87. In spite of the continued cry of His portrait, painted by Ouless, was in 
“ depression,” artists have stood bravely to the Academy exhibition. Amongst other he* 
their easels, and if no pictures of startling quests the Academy received, in accordance 
excellence have adorned the exhibitions of the with the will of the late Thomas Webster, R.A.. 
Jubilee year, a sufficiently high average of a delicately executed group of miniatures in oil 
merit i^as attained to justify the record of a representing the artist’s parents, and painted 
steady if not a lapid improvement m British to commemorate the 50th anniversary of their 
art. Again the Royal Academicians opened their wedding. At the Grosvenor Gallery a winter 
galleries foi a winter exhibition of works by exhibition of works by old masters Was also 
old masters. This has been 011c of the most held. It once more demonstrated the extra- 
popular of the series, the collection including, oiclmary wealth of private collections in Eng- 
btmdes many specially interesting pictures, land, and it was generally conceded that never 
the beautiful cartoon belonging to Col. btirling, before Jtad such a complete and admirable 
ol the “ Madonna and Child,” by Raffaeile; four series of works by Van Dyck been seen under 
admirable poitiaits by Velasquez; the Queen’s one roof. This unprecedented opportunity of 
riicLuie of “The Alchemist,” by D. Teniers; studying the works of the' great master of 
P ubons’ “ Adoration of the "shepherds”; portrait painters was eagerly seized not only 
Bator's^ well known “Swing”; and line exam- by amateurs and students, but by painters in 
pics of Gainsborough, Romney, etc. This the fhst rank of art. The usual summer exhi- 
exbibition was closed on 12th March to allow bition opened m May, and during the whole 
piepo.1 ations for the summer exhibition, to reason was liberally patronised by the public, 
which the public were admitted, as usual, on Mr.. E. Burne-Jones’ four contributions "'have 
th. lost Monday in May. The 118th exhibition of greatly pleased his fi lends. Mr. Watts, with 
tlm Royal Academy of Arts (7. v.) has shown an his “ Judgment of Paris,” the Hon. John Collier 
ax ». rage impi ovement on that of’86, which w s with “Lilith,” Mr. Poynter, and Mr. Calderon, 
nub id a vemat Uably dull one, though many added greatly to the strength of the exhibition, 
lots missed from the walls works b> Messis. but it would be invidious to select haphazard 
ion, Poynter, Watts, and Burne-Jones, in a collection where so many were of equal 
'us ■ ■ ai have icfi ained liom contributing, ment. Sir Coutts Lindsay was generally coti- 
"edeac Leighton's “The Last Watch of gralulated on probably the best of his exhibi* 
maintained fhe Piesident’s high repu- tions. The secession of Messrs. Halle and Comyns- 
."ii, and was the chief of the five subjects Carr from the undertaking has been announced, 
ms ! 1 v him ; whilst Sir John Millais' “Mercy: and rumour is rife that this year is to see a 
Jinfnoiomow Day” appiopi lately occupied the new gallery under the direction of these gentle* 

- ol honour in the second [gallery. Judging men. In the autumn Mr. Verestchagin opened 
*»» tiovvd. g attracted, fflr, Alma Tadema’s the Grosvenor with a collection ol his paintings 
im[)..rtant canvas “The Women of Amphissa” of militdVy and eastern subjects, which have 
w a . behind none in populai esteem. Amongst caused so much discussion abroad. The Royal 
1 he best appreciated piotures were Mr. G. D. Society of Painters in Water Colours opened their 
Leslie’s “b\lvia”; Mi. Oakes’ “Hailstoim at galleries with a collection of average merit. The 
the Devil's Budge, 1 ’ass of St. Gothaid”; Mr. principal works were by Mr. G. A. Fripp, Mr. 
Hook's four canvases; Mr. JVlarks' quaint H, Moore, Mr. Poyntei , Sir John Gilbert, and 
picture of penguins disporting themselves in a Mr. Marshall. Mr. R. W. Allen and Miss Maud 
sandy nook, entitled “Dominicans in Feathers"; Naftel were elected associates. Miss Margaret 
Briton Riviere’s “An Old World Wanderer”; Mr. Gillies, an associate of old standing, died at 
Waterhouse’s “ Mananuie," and Mr. Herkomer’s the age of 84. The Institute of Painters in 
cha lining portrait oi a lady m a black dress Water Colours exhibition consisted of above 
ai d brown gloves. Mr. Armitage’s “ lnstitu- i.ooo drawings. The most important of them 
lion of the Fianciscan Order,” which lit- has was S. T. Linton’s “ My Tableau of 1885 : The 
since presented to the Church of St. John, Emperor Maximilian visiting the Studio of A, 
Duncan Terrace, Islington, also secured much DiUev.” The Institute has obtained the sanction 
attention ; as did the works of Messis. Punsep, uf the Board of Trade lor an art union, in which 
Gregory, Faed, and Burgess. Tnc Council of pictures to the value of ^15,000 are to be dis- 
tbe Royal Academy was composed of Messrs, tiibuted amongst the fortunate ticket-holders. 
Alma 'l adenia, H. S. Marks, w. Q. Orchardson, In the galleries of the Society of British Artists, 
H. N. Show, W. F. Yeames, J. C. Hook, W. C. and in the Dudley Gallery, the usual exhibitions 
JJarshall. S. Sant, A. Waterhouse, and H.T. were also held. The Nineteenth Century Art 
Wells. The first five were the hanging com- Society's exhibitions at the Conduit Street Gal* 
miUce. During the year Mr. Luke Fieldes was leries were held as under : the spring exhibition 
elected a Royal Academician in the place of Mr. open on Feb. 12th, the summer on May i6th, thft 
Richmond, who becomes a retired R.A. at the autumn on Oct. 29th. The principal pictures Were 
ripe age of eighty; Mr. Marous Stone was also pro- by Charles Jones, S. J. Barnes, W, SydneyE 
inot^-d toR.A., and Mr. Alfred Gilbert admitted Cooper, Yeend King. H. E. Holder, Vmceift]* 
as A. R.A, Mr, Calderon was made Keeper of the Yglesias, Thomas F, Soper, and Arnold Helcke, .. 

*5 
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The Bariingten Fine Art* Club had on show a 
magnificent collection of Hispano-Mauresque and 
Majolica pottery. Numerous etchings and engrav- 
ings were published during ’87. The moat im- 
portant of these is, without doubt, Mr. Waltner’s 
etching after Rembrandt’s “Night Watch/’ a 
plate of unprecedented size and marvellous 
execution. It is published by Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co., who, besides giving to the art 
world some welcome reproduct i oils by their w el 1- 
fenown process, have held exhibitions in theii Bond 
Street rooms oi piotures by foreign artists. Their 
collection of the Sooietd d’Aquarellietes Fran^aii 
was specially interesting. Mr. McLean also 
held his 23rd annual exhibition, which included 
Rosa Bonheur’s “Foraging Party in the Forest 
.jof Fontainebleau ” and Millais' “ Clarissa.” 
Messrs. Agnew & Sons had on view some 300 
water colours oy English artista, many of which 
were of high merit ; and exhibited, beside other 
works, a series of pictures— “The Daughter of 
Our Ernpii e,” by Mr. E. Long. Mr. Bowdeswell’s 
elegant new gallery, at x6o, New Bond Street, 
was opened with a collection of sketches and 
drawings bv Mr. Charles Gregory— “«6u miner 
Time on the South Coast, ft om Rye to Pen- 
zance." Mr. Harry Funnies’ whimsical sketches 
attracted numerous visitors to Old Bond Street. 
The Fine Art Society’s exhibitions have included 
this year McWhirter’s “Pictures of the Land 
of Burns and Scott”: E. H. Fahey's “Noifolh 
Broads and Rivers”; l). Mifriay’s” In Picardy”: 

F. A, Bridgman’s “Pictures and Studies of 
Egypt and Algeria" : Mrs. Allingham’s drawings 
entitled “In the Country”; Henry Moore's 

Afloat and Ashore”; and a collection of 
“ Society” pen-and-ink sketches, by the popular 

G. Du Maurier. New Rooms have been added 
to the National Gallery (q.v.) } and the main 
entrance is modified for the third time. This 
lias necessitated a rearrangement of the foreign 
pictures; the task was accomplished by Sir r. 
Burton and Mr. Eastlake. Landseer’s iamous 
picture “A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,” exhibited in the Academy ot 1838, was 
presented to the Gallery by Mr. Newman Smith. 

At the South Kensington Museum Mr. Solting s 
loan exhibition ol Chinese and Japane^f Ceramic 
Art has been a booh 10 amateurs. The numeious 
friends of Cruikshenk weie at last enabled to 
inspect the collection of diawiugs, etchings, 
and engravings presented to the Museum some 
time ago by the artist’s widow, and hitherto 
inaccessible through want of show space. This 
collection is now located in one of the rooms of 
the Art Library. The National Portrait Gallery 
is still housed in the Bethnal Green Museum, 
much to the chagrin ol many, who clamour for 
its removal to a safer and more accessible site. 
The Art Gallery of the Corporation of London was 
enriched by the following donations : from the 
Vintners’ Company Goldsmith’s “ The Thames 

*at Bray”; from Mr. Rome “The Poacher,” by 
G. E. Bird ; whilst G. Patten’s “ Cymon and 
Iphigenia ” was the gift of Sir F. Truscott. The 
New Print Room ot the British Museum was 
opened on the 33rd of June, and is a great 
improvement on the apartment lately in use. 
An excellent north light, supplemented by an 
electrical installation for -foggyt days, sloping 
tables and easels for the better Examination of 
prints, and a convenient reference .library render 
It all that*mn be desired. Mr. Vaughan has 
presented to this already wery rich de- 
partment six fine dronings by Miclhael Angelo/ 
Which \yere f9tpieiJ£,.fgi the possession o i Sir 
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T. Lawrence. Dr. Col vim availing himself of 
the extra space afforded By the removal of the 
zfiological and geological collections to South 
Kensington, has arranged for exhibition in the 
second north gallery an«interesting series of 
engravings illustrating historical subjects. «Of 
all the provincial picture galleries, that which 
attracted most visitors was, oi course, the 
Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester. It consisted 
of 1,000 paintings, 350 drawings, and about 100 
exhibits of architecture and sculpture repre- 
senting the Art of Queen Victoria's reign. The 
annual exhibition of the Bristol Aoademy opened 
on the iath March, after a disagx cement between 
the president ana the hanging committee— the 
former, who sympathises with Mr. Horseley’s 
views of the undraped in art, objecting to a 
picture by Mr. Goodail. The president resigned. 

Artillery. (A concise history of artillery 
from early times is given in ed. *87.) On Her 
Majesty’s accession, fifty years ago, all the 
guns in use by the army and navy were so 
simple in construction, and ot so few patterns, 
that they might all be fully and accurately 
descubcd in a single page of this book. For 
many succeeding years, and till the' introduc- 
tion of rifled cannon, all matters connected v ith 
ordnance remained almost in a state of toi por. 
Since then the wave of improvement and pro- 
gress, set in motion by that change, has tilled 
on rapidly, sweeping away in its course neaily 
everything that was unfit to stand the tests of 
experiment and comparison. Improved means 
of forging and working large masses of iron and 
steel, and consequently of making guns of dimen- 
sions which seemed, and indeed were, unattain- 
able ten years ago, have been utilised to the 
utmost. When the 80-ton gun, popularly styled 
the Woolwich Infant, made its appearance, it 
was an object of general admiration, and the 
opinion was freely expressed that there would 
be no use in attempting t<^ make a laiger gun. 
But so rapid has been the advance in the direc- 
tion of increased size, that the Woolwich Infant 
has been obliged to “ take a back seat.” While 
the size, range, and accuracy of guns have 
been increased, progress has been made, pati 
passu , in other directions. The appliances for 
mounting, loading, and moving big guns have 
been so much improved, that all necessary 
work with them is now done with less expen- 
diture of manual labour than was formerly 
required to work guns of comparatively small 
size and weigHt. An inevitable result of adopt- 
ing ingenious mechanical contrivances, instead 
ol simple muscular exertion, and of importing 
the resources of science into the service of 
artillery, is increased complexity in applianoes, 
and the necessity of far more training and skill 
in naval and military gunners. Improvement in 
the construction of guns was fjpr several years 
retarded, or rather almost stopped, by blind 
and obstinate adherence on the part of some 
officials to the principle of muzzle-loading long 
after it bad been condemned by the most 
scientific and practical artillerists of other 
countries. Since that unreasonable restriction 
has been removed, changes^- most of them 
improvements— have been introduced with such 
startling rapidity, and types and patterns of 
guns, carriages, and projectiles have multiplied 
to such an extent, that it is impossible to 
describe them all in the limits of an article 
o& reasonable length. All that can be done, 
therefore, is to mention those guns which, from 
novelty or importance, claim most attention, 
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briefly noticing or ^passing over those which tenet will not, in all payability, belong retained * 
. are, or* soon will he, quite obsolete. 'Die without alteration; for if the pla^s of having a 
necessity for this limitation will be evident gun made in two pieces, to facilitate carriage 
from the statement that there are more than m mountainous or rough country, be found 
a hundred patterns bf cannon in the service, very convenient, the principle will surely be 
exclusive of mortars, machine guns, and old carried so far as to have guns made in three or 
smooth-bores. The largest gun yet made in more p&ees, so that the size of the gun when 
England is that called the lil-ion gun. Without screwed together may be increased, white the 
going into many figures, or quoting any of difficulty of transport will be still fiifther re- 
tnose calculations wnjch have no attractions duced. If, on the o*her hand, the slight loss 
for general readers, it may be stated roughly of tum$ in putting the gun together, and the 
that this enormous gun is almost exactly greater liability to injury resulting from its 
15 yards long, weighs hi tons, fires a shot construction be found to outweigh the advan- 
o f i,8oo lb. (about equal in weight to the tages of its portability, a very light gun in one 
whole broadside of a 120-gun ship), has a piece will be substituted. In one direction 
service-charge of 1,000 pounds 01 powder, progress has been very slow. The ranges at 
and will penetrate an armour plate nearly which guns of all kinds can be fired with effect 
a yarn in thickness at 1,000 yards. The have lately been increased to such lengths, • 
destructive effects in war of a shot or shell that man’s unaided vision can no longer evoke 
. from such a gun must be for the present a the full powers of the guns. The advantage 
mattei of speculation, and we must wait for of telescope sights for long distances has been 
the next great war to realise them. But it fully proved for several years; but, till the 
maybe safely predicted that the shell bursting conviction of the expediency of fitting all guns 
in an eaithwork would act like a mine, and with such sights becomes general among artil- 
would demolish, like a house of caids, a build- lery officers, much of the accuracy of fire of 
ing that would withstand almost uninjured the our guns will be lost by the adherence to the 
explosion of any shell hitherto tried in w T ar. rough modes of aiming that were only good 
Its shot would pass thiough ahd through an enough lor the erratic old smooth-bores The 
iro» ship on the sides of which a shot fiom objection that telescope sights may be shot 
the Woolwich Infant would make but a slight away, and are easily damaged, is not a valid 
irnpicsMon, and from which the old snhencai one: for when the telescope can no longer be 
shot would rebound like ptas, or crumble like used, the ordinary sights will be available. If 
snowballs. Next after the m-ton gun— for wonderful practice can be made with ordinary 
the present the jaiite princcps of Bntish ord- rifles fitted with telescope sights— and this has 
nance, both for sea service and land defences — been done in war as well as on ranges — what 
comes the 100-ton gun, a muzzle-loader, and degree of accuracy may not be attained with 
intended for land service only, with a shot a cannon so fitted when most of the errors caused 
little heavier than that of the lormcr gun, but by defective vision, and all the deviations 
with much less penetrative power. Then w r e caused by unsteadiness or nervousness, arc 
have the 80-ton gun, and, in a descending scale eliminated ? Whether machine guns should be 
of size and efficacy, some fifty other varieties intiusted to artillery, 01* to cavalry, or to in- 
of heavy guns, Huzzle-loaucrs and breech- fantry, or to each arm of the service according 
loaders. Siege guns and guns of position, carry- ’to circumstances, is a question the decision of 
ing shot not exceeding 4olb. t contubutc com- which seems remote. Perhaps our next great 
paratively few to the long list of patterns. In war will solve it, or the next but one. In the 
guns ol this class there nave not been many meantime the improvements which are being 
changes withifl the last lew years. Of field made in the construction and W'orkmg of 
guns we have still lourteen patterns of muzzle- machine guns, and of 14 quick-firing ” shell guns, 
loaders, from 16-pounders to 7-poundcrs; and are enlarging the sphere of utility of these 
seven patterns of breech-loaders, from 20- guns, and keeping professional opinion as to 
pounders to 6-poundeis. Although the supe- their use in a state of constant transition. Of 
nority of breech-loaders for horse artillery and machine guns u r e have already in the service 
field batteries has long bee^ admitted, the six patterns of the Nordenfeldt, five patterns of 
complete re-arming of these batteries has been the Gardner, and three patterns of the Gatling ; 
delayed, from considerations of economy. The and of “ quiok-firing ” guns we have the Eorden- 
newTS-pounder, intended i or horse artillery, is, feldt 6-pounder, and the Hotchkiss 6-pounder 
we arc assured, by far the best light gun in and 3-pounder. But the 86-pounder and 70- 
existence. It weighs only 7 cwt., and, with a pounder guns lately made at Elswick are far 
charge of 4 lb., has a muzzle velocity of 1,710 ft. more formidable weapons than those just named, 
per second, and a range, with 25 0 of elevation, These guns can fire from 10 to 15 well-aimed . 
of 7,930 yards.* In all these particulars it claims shots per minute, and can pierce an armour 
to be superior to any French, German, 01 plate 5 inches thick at 1,000 yards. As regards 
Russian gun of similar size and weight. If the Haxim gun, which w'ill fire away as long as 
the new ao-pounder realise the expectations it it has any ammunition, though all that wrorked 
lias raised, it should be made in large numbers it be killed ; and the dynamite tube gun, ofwhich 
and supplied to the field batteries. The range we have heard very lately, it seems only pfc-u- 
and accuracy of rifled field guns have advanced dent to follow the American’s advice, n Never , 
with such rapid strides that the use of howitzers prophesy till you know.” With so many and 
is now very limited, and it is not rash to predict so startling inventions for attack and tor de- 
that ordnance of that class will soon be con- fence as have lately been made public, and 
signed to the limbo of obsolete weapons in with others the destructive powders of which } , 
Woolwich arsenal. High-aagle fire from siege are darkly hinted, the future of warfare— even 
guns has also been developed to such an extent, the near future— defies calculation, and inusf 
that mortars are vanishing from the lists of be a subject for vague but intensely interest^n^f^^ 
artillery, either for attack or defence. The conjecture to those by whom, and on - whom, 
present pattern of screw gun lor mountain bat* these new agents pf destruction will be tried» 

»J 
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Artists, Musicians, arid Actors Deceased 
(Jan. If4 *87— Jan. lotll, *88). See Obituary. 

Asbestos. Though, it was known that 
asbestos woven into the form of cloth had 
been used by some ancient nations to wrap 
the bodies of their dead in when being cre- 
mated, no attempt appears to have beeii made 
until very recent times to utilise the mineral 
in connection with modern arts. About the 
year *850 the Italians began to make asbestos 
cloth in small quantities, and in 1870 an flt^Han 
priest succeeded in producing asbestos paper 
and millboard. In America asbestos was used 
for lamp wicks fifty years ago ; and at a later 
date it -was tried as a packing for the piston 

5 glands of steam-engines. The success of its use 
u one form suggested its employment in 
'others, and nqw the long despised material 
occupies an important position as an article of 
manufacture and of commerce. In this country 
several extensive factories are devoted to it, 
and the same may be said of some Continental 
countries and America. The raw material is 
widely distributed over the earth's gurface. 
In this country it is found m small quantities 
in Cornwall and Aberdeenshire ; but the manu- 
facturers draw their supplies almost entirely 
from Canada and Italy, bee ed. '87. 

Ascension Day. See Holy Thursday. 

Ascension Island. Discovered by Gallego, 
a Portuguese, on Ascension Day, 1501. Lies 
in the South Atlantic, 960 miles lrom Afriran 
coast, and is a British possession. Area 35 
aq. m., pop. 140. The port is called George- 
town, and is furnished as a naval station 
with batteries and storehouses. The island is 
naturally barren and rugged, with exception 
of the Green Mountain, consisting of extinct 
craters and scoria-streams ; but cultivation is 
improving it. Sea turtles are taken in great 
numbers. Wild goats abound, and some sheep 
and cattle are reared. Climate dry and healthy; 
and the place has been used as a sanatorium 
for people from West Aiiica. The Governor is 
a naval officer appointed by the Admiralty. It 
has belonged to Great Britain since 181^5. 

Ascot Race Meeting. See Horse Racing. 

Ashbourne, Lord, P.C., 1st Baron (creat. 
1885), b. 1837, formerly Mr. Edward Gibson, 
who was, with the above title, the late Loid 
Chancellor of Ireland, is a native of Dublin. 
Graduated with high honours at Trinity 
Coll., Dublin, and (1875-85^ was elected to 
represent the University ot Dublin in parlia- 
ment. Called to the Irish bar (i860), and for 
years practised in Ireland, and gained a htgh 
reputation in his profession. On entering 
parliamentary life as t$ne of the members for 
his University, he took a prominent part in all 
tbe^important debates which have taken place 
during the last ten years, rendering valuable 
eervice to the Conservative party, to which he 
attached himself. Mr. Disraeli early took note 
of the fine capacities displayed by Mr. Gibson, 
and appointed him Attorney-General for Ire- 
land (1877-80). In the debates on the Irish Land 
Act of 1881 he took a prominent part. Lord 
Ashbourne brought into the House of Peers the 
Holdings Act (Ireland), which has become law. 

\ Ashkenazim. See Jews. 

•* Asiatic Quarterly Review.” A review 
4 the firot number of which appeared JaD. 1st, 


1886, devoted to the consideration and discus- 
sion of Asiatic questions which are becoming 
increasingly of interest to the British public. 
Questions are treated from an Oriental as well 
as European standpoint.# Among other dis- 
tinguished contributors have been the Counters 
of Dufferin and the Marquis Tseng. A chronicle 
of Asiatic events and lilerature forms a feature 
of the Review, Editor : Mr. D. Boulger, M.R.A.S. 

Askabad. The administrative centre of the 
Russian province of Transcaspia, situated in 
the Akhal Tckke oasis, 280 miles by railway 
east of Michaelovsk, on the Caspian, on the 
direct road to Sarakhs, Herat, and India. Was 
occupied by Russians under Skobeleff in Jan. 
1881, immediately after the fall of Geok Tepe. 
The population consists of a few tlypusand 
Turcoman families, and a fluctuating garrison 
of more than 5,000 troops. A strong fortress 
overawes the country. From Askabad to Morv 
the distance is 232 miles, to Sarakhs i8$l miles, 
to Herat 388 miles, to Candahar 757 miles, and 
to Quetta 902 miles. The Transcaspian Railway 
( fj.v .) was extended from Askabad to Merv and 
tne Oxus in ' 86 . 

Ass&b. An Italian possession on the Red 
Sea coast of Africa, now practically abandoned 
in favour of Massowah (g.v.), % 

Assessed Taxes. The taxes known under 
this name now comprise the house tax only : 
other excise duties, in substitution for the 
assessed taxes which from the time of the great 
war with Fiance up to 1869 were levied accord- 
ing to a return made by the taxpayer of the 
maximum establishment (greatest number of 
carriages, servants, etc.), kept by him at any 
lime in the previous year, are stiff often errone- 
ously termed assessed taxes. The house tax in 
its present form was first imposed in 1851. It 
is charged upon every inhabited house 111 Great 
Britain. But a house is nofreharged when only 
a caretaker resides in it. Tenements in a budd- 
ing used only for the purposes of a business 
or a profession are not charged. Chargeable 
houses are charged at two lates : a rate of 6 rf. 
in the pound upon shops, coffee or public 
houses, inns and hotels ; arid a rate of gef, in the 
pound on all other houses. Houses of less 
than £20 annual value are exempt from the 
tax. The other so called assessed taxes are 
really excise license duties. These duties are 
imposed upon armorial bearings, carnages, male 
servants, dogs, guns and sporting licenses. 
The taxes upon carriages and male servants 
arc levied only in Great Britain. Hackney 
carriages are charged at a lower rate than 
private carriages. Vehicles used solely for the 
conveyance of goods in the course of trade or 
husbandry, and bearing the ownei’s name and 
address, are not charged at All. Servants 
wholly Employed by the keeper of any hotel, 
inn, public-house, or place of refreshment, for 
the purpose of his business, are exempt from 
the tax on male servants. Dogs kept solely 
for the purposes of tending sheep or cattle, the 
dogs of the blind, all dogs under six and hound 
whelps under twelve months of age, are exempt 
from the dog tax. All these taxes, as well as the 
house tax, have been placed under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of the Inland 
Revenue. Consult Dowell, “ History of Taxa- 
tion and Taxes in England,” vol. iii., bk. 3, and 
Lafos of Excise— Bell and Dwelly ( Maxwell ). 

Asclnlbola. Named after the Assiniboino 
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river. A district ofthe North-WestTerritories, 
and ' a future provkice of the Dominion of 
Canada. Lies directly west of Manitoba alogg 
the United States boundary. Area 95,000 sq.m. 
Capital Regina, which is the present seat of 
government for the Territories generally. 

Association Internationale du Congo. 

See Congo Free State. 

Assyttology. It is unfortunate for the in- 
terests oi Assyriology that the jealousy with 
which Great Britain has of late been regarded at 
Constantinople has gone far in the direction of 
reducing this country, in the matter of Ori- 
ental excavations, to the category of the least 
favoured nations. Mr. Rass&m, for instance, 
has been for years unemployed in England, for 
want of firmans to continue his labours on 
some oFthe most promising sites of research 
in the # 'ligus-Euphrates valley; while the 
puvileges denied to our own countiymen 
l have been freely oonoeded to Frenoh, and, in 
f a less degree, to American candidates for dis- 
covery, whose national star, happily for their 
aims, has for some time been w tne ascendant 
at Constantinople. The result of the dis- 
abilities under which English scholars have 
laboured at the hands of the Turkish Govern- 
ment has been to reduce the progress of A. to 
an almost exclusively literary forth. The press, 
hov\«vcr, has been fruitful. Mr. Pinches has 
added to his former contributions to a popular 
intelligence of the subjects of which he is so 
abie an expositor, a “Guiafc to the Antiquities 
of the Nimroud Central Saloon, British Mu- 
seum," published by the Trustees ’86. The 
antiquities in this saloon have chiefly been 
obtained by Sir Henry Layard, and they com- 

^ rise, m addition, a very important seties of 
iaby Ionian antiquities, principally the results 
ol Mr. Bassam’s explorations at Aboo-Hubba, the 
ancient Sippaia, and the ruins of Babylon, Bor- 
iippa, and Cutha. In his “ Guide " Mr. Pinches 
has given over a hiftidred translations, for the 
most part of new texts. Mr. Samuel Alden 
Smith, an Amei lean scholar who has prosecuted 
his study ofthe cuneiform inscriptions in Leip- 
zig, Pans, and London, has published a very 
complete and loadable translation — to which 
Mr. Pinches supplied two important contribu- 
tions— of one of the most valuable inscriptions 
extant, under the title of 44 Die Keilschntttexte 
Asurbanipals ” : Leipzig, ’87. Dr. Friedrich De- 
litszoh has commenced a serial issue oi lus 
- elaborate Assyrian Dictionary Assynsches 
WOrterbucli the \ulue of which, on the pub- 
lication of the first of its ten parts last year , at 
once became the subject of controversy. The 
first part, with four others to follow, of a work 
which is to contain all the texts, nearly a thou- 
sand in number, of Nabonidus, the last inde- 
pendent king of Babylon, has been put forth 
by a learned Jdfcuit, who, working in London, 
publishes at "Leipzig and m the Geirnan lan- 
guage. It is entitled “ Babylonische Texte. 
nschriften von Nabomdus, Komg von Babylon, 
von den Thontafeln des Britisclien Museums, 
couirt und autographirt von J. N. Stiassmaier, 
S.J.” The entire work will contain the com- 
plete text of over a thousand inscriptions of a 
very important reign, a period when the Baby- 
lonian empire was at the height of its power, 
and which comprised the epoch of the Jewish 
captivity, The inscriptions are of All olassos— 
royal texts, letters, commercial, legal and fiscal 
tablets, and even letters and petitions— ttttis 
affording a complete view of the life of the 
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period. The same aqthor has a “ Word List ** 
on the Verge of completion for the press. . 
Mention Should be made ofthe “Babylonian 
Chronicle," which has been treated separately 
and independently by Dr. Winckler, of Berlin, 
and by Mr. Pinches, Dr. Winckler having the 
advantage, however, in the order of time. It til 
in this ‘Chronicle that mention is made of the ' 
murder of Sennacherib by one of his sons, A 
new series of the “Records of the Past" is 
projected, the first two volumes of which are 
sooi^tq appear under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Sayce, who wnl be assisted in the work 
by Mr. Le Page Renouf, Professor Maspero, 

Mr. Budge, Mr. Pinches, Professor Oppert, 

M. Amiaud, and others. The new series of 
volumes will differ from its predecessor in 
several respects, more especially in the larger 
amount of historical, religious, and geographi- ' 
cal information contained in the introductions 
and notes, as well as m references to points of 
contact between the monumental records and 
the Old Testament, A very important feature 
in the spread and development of Assyriology 
is the appearance of a Monthly Magazine of 
the Antiquities of the East , one of the principal 
aims of which is the dissemination of the 
cuneiform learning and its results. Notwith- 
standing that England is admittedly, to a certain 
extent, the cradle-land of Assyriofog3', and that 
the uch collections of the British Museum, 
now numbering ovpr 60,000 clay tablets ana 
inscriptions, will always form the library to 
which students of all nations must turn to 
carry out their researches, there was, until 
recently, no English magazine devoted to a 
record of the current results of cuneiform de- 
cipherment and their bearing on the history of 
civilisation. This was long a matter of regret 
among specialists and archeologists ; and, in- 
deedj the non-existence of any such periodical in 
the'Lnghsh language was felt as a reproach in the 
face of such Continental publications as the Zcit~ 
schnft fur Assy t lologie , and others in German, 
and I lie Revue ct'A ssyr 10 logic et el' A rchiologie 
Or icnt ale, and others in I tench, which were 
ascertained to be ccmpctently supported. The 
reproach was taken away in Nov. ’86, when 
the first ^monthly number made its appearance 
of the Babylonian and Oriental Record, the 
success r of which, hitherto, may be said to be 
satisfactory, and even relatively brilliant. 

The “director” of the Recotd is Professor 
Terrien de lacouperie, who is supported by a 
consulting committee, comprising the trusted 
names of Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, Mr. W. C. 
Capper, Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, and Dr. C. 
de IlarJez, of Louvain, as corresponding Con- 
tinental editor ; whilst the assistant editor is 
the Rev. H. M. Mackenzie, and its contributors 
repiesent the leading Orientalists ofthe world. 
Another phase of Assyriological development is 
to be found in the multiplication of leotures at 
the British Museum, especially by Mr. Bosoawsn 
and Mr. George Bertin, on the various phases of 
the life, science, history, language, literature, 
and religion of Babylonia and Assyria. In this 
connection, and finally, it is to be specially 
recorded that the Hibbert Leotures for ’87, which 
were delivered by Professor A. H. Sayoe, of 
Oxford, had for their subject 11 The Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as Illustrated bv the Baby^ 
Ionian Religion.” Consult Dr. Birch’s Preface 
to vol. i. m “Records of the Past”; Mr. H. 

Fox Talbot's Introduction to the Translation td — 
the Inscription of Khamtnurabi, in same vol. 5 . 
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Rev.. A. H. Saycc, passim , in same work— 
Babylonian Literature, md Lectures upon the 
Assyrian Language; Mr. George Smith's “ Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis.” “ Chaldean Account 
of the Deluge,” and “ History of Babylonia” ; 
Dr. £\ Richmond Hodges’ “ Cuneiform De- 
cipherment," in the third edition of Cory’s 
“Ancient Fragments": Birch and Pinches’ 
“Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates of 
Balawat": Mr. E, A. Wallis Budge’s “Baby- 
lonian Life and History"; Mr. w. St. Chad 
Boscawen’s “From under the Dust oLAjyps," 
etc. (For concise histonr of A. see ed. 

Astronomy, ’ 87 .— Celestial photography ab- 
sorbed a large proportion of the. astronomers' 
time. In April the French foreign Minister 
opened a Photographic Congress at Paris for the 
purpose of discussing and formulating some 
universal plag of procedure. The following 
are the pnnoipal resolutions adopted ( 1 ) The 
progress made in astronomical photography 
demands that astronomers of the present day 
unite in undertaking to produce a complete 
description of the heavens by means of photo- 
. graphy. (2) The work to be carried on at 
selected stations and with essentially identical 
instruments. ( 3 ) A photographic chart of the 
heavens to be formed, and data obtained for a 
future catalogue. ( 4 ) The instrument employed 
to be the refractor about 13 niches objective 
and ix feel focal length. (5) Stars to the 14th 
magnitude to be photographed. (6) The plates 
to he prepared by one 1 ’ standard formula. 
Other minor points were settled, and a per- 
manent committee appointed i or the purpose 
of seeing the work started, and to make pre- 
liminary experiments as to methods, kina of 
plates, exposures, etc. The Astronomer Roj'al 
undertook researches on the kind and form of 
plates ; and so far as he has gone at present 
(Observatory No. 130) he is “ doubtful whether 
the gain with curved plates would compensate 
for the difficulties attending their use." A full 
report of the Conference has been issued by 
Admiral Mouchez, the president. Great pre- 
parations were made for observing the total 
solar eolipse of Aug. 19 th. Unfortunately the 
weather proved most unpropitious. In Eastern 
Prussia the failure was all but complete ; in 
Russia, with the exception of one station 
(Petrovsk), was the same dismal record of 
cloud, rain or mist ; the two balloonists, even, 
who thought to ascend beyond the region of 
cloud, were defeated. In Siberia observers 
were more fortunate ; many good photos, were 
secured. The American expedition to Japan 
fared badly, file total produce being five photos 
The Report of the Transit of Venus, '82, is in 
print ; the resulting solar parallax is given 
8"-833 o"*oa4, corresponding to a mean dis- 

tance of the sun fromgis of 92,560,000 miles. M. 
Stroobant, of Brussels Observatory, has made 
an exhaustive examination of all the observa- 
tions of the supposed satellite of Venus. His 
book forms the most important contribution to 
the literature on the subject, which he has now 
finally settled. In nearly every case the obser- 
vations can be explained by the presence of 
known stars. Dr. Spitta has also disposed of 
, another trouble. Astronomers have, since the 
discovery of Jupiter's satellites in x6to, been 
much puzzled by the peculiar appear anoes of 
these bodies while transiting Jupiter’s disc. 
They sometime^, flaring the same tafcnait, 
^appear bright, then vanish, and again appear 
as "dark spots. Rio traces these effects to 


“functional idiosyncrasies in the eye rather 
than to physical peculiarities in the Jovian 
system.” Seven small planets have been added 
tcF the list, making a total of 371. Six comets 
have visited us in the year, amongst them 
being Giber’s comet, discovered in ’15 and pre- 
dicted for ’87. Prof. Pritchard has employed 
photography in his researches on Stellar parallax, 
lie has shown its utility in respect to 61 Cygni 
and (i Cansiopeias, and proposes to apply it to 
stars to the a£ magnitude, which at Oxford 
attain suitable altitude. Prof. Young has pub- 
lished the first annual report of the investiga- 
tions in photographic stellar speotra from the 
funds furnished from the Draper Memorial, The 
examples given of star spectra are realty won- 
derful ; that of Pollux being on a large scale, 
and in some parts the lines are as clear ana 
distinct as in the solar spectrum. In November 
Mr. Lockyer read before the Royal Society a 

B aper entitled “Researches on the Speotra of 
[eteoritea” — a wonderful paper, covering such 
an extensive field that its merits cannot be 
judged of hastily. 1 he following are some of 
the principal statements ( 1 ) All self-luminous 
bodies in the celestial spaces are composed of 
meteorites or masses of meteoritie vapour pro. 
duced by heat from condensation of meteor 
swaftns due tu gravity. ( 3 ) The spectra of all 
bodies depend on the heat of the meteqjrites 
produced by collisions and the average space 
between the meteorites, or in case of consoli- 
dated swarms upo4$fehe time which has elapsed 
since complete vaporisation. ( 3 ; The mam 
factor in the spectra is the ratio of the spaces 
between the meteorites to their incandescent 
surface. ( 4 ) When the interspaces are very 
gi eatj the tenuity of the gases given off by 
collisions is so great that noluminous spectrum 
is produced (nebulae and stars without F 
bright). When the interspaces are less, the 
vapours occupying them give bright lines or 
ilutings (nebulae and st^s with F bright). 
When the interspaces are relatively small, the 
temperature of the meteorites is higher, the 
bright lines dimmish, and the incandescent 
vapour surrounding each meteorite indicates 
its presence bv absorbing the continuous spec- 
trum-giving light of the bo'dies themselves. 
(6) New stars are produced by the clash of 
meteor swarms. (6) Variable stars due to un- 
condensed meteor swarms, or to meteor swarms 
revolving round a dark body. ( 7 ) The solar 
spectrum can^be fairly reproduced by a com- 
posite photo, oi several stony meteorites (chosen 
at 1 ancf om) between iron meteoric poles. During 
the year a French Astronomical Society has been 
formed, with M. Flammarion as its first presi- 
dent. It is modelled on the lines of our K.A.S. 
First meeting took place in October. During 
the winter *87-88 Venus has appeared as a 
very brilliant object in the morning sky, and 
has given occasion for a good deal of corre- 
spondence in the papers, from the fact that the 
uninitiated have thought it identical with the 
Star of Bethlehem. Books and Pamphlets— 
Clarke’s “History of Astronomy in the Nine- 
teenth Century ” (second edition); Airy’s “ Nu- 
merical Lunar Theory “ Canon der Finster- 
nisse" (Oppolzer); “ Chemistry of the Sun ” 
( Lockyer).— Events for 1888 . To keep au courant 
read the Observatory and the Astronotntsche 
Nachr ichten. Besides two partial eclipses of the 
sun, both practically unobservable, there is a par- 
tial eclipse just visible at Greenwich in August, 
7&. sh. 33 m. ; two total eclipses of the moon, both 
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*8d. yh. &tm.J and July 
be occulted by the moon 
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visible M G., Janui 
22 d. i6h. Saturn 


October r d. 3 h. 59 m. (aft.). Merouryevemn^; 


w .June; morning stai 

April, July; November, venue is morning star 
till the autumn, but unfavourable in the summer 
moftths. Han well situated up to July, when 
it begins to approach the horizon. Jupiter 
also is of small altitude throughout the year— 
summer most favourable. Saturn is well situ- 
ated throughout the year. On April 19th and 
®oth Mercury and Venus approach very near 
together, and at end of December Venus and 
Mars are together. 

Asylums Board (Metropolis). See Poor Law. 

“ Atalanta.” A new magazine (6 d. monthly) 
■with which is incorporated Everjy Girl's Maga- 
sttte, issued in Oct. *B7, Many of the best known 
and most popular writers of the day contribute 
to its pages. One feature of A. is the Atalanta 
Scholarship and Beading Union, which aims 
, at the encouragement of a systematic habit of 
recieattve reading m English literature. Pro- 
gramme ’87-88, “English Men and Women of 
Letters of the Nineteenth Century.” Editors,: 
L. T. Meade and Alicia A. Leith. (Hatchards, 
Piccadilly, W.) 

Athabasca (Indian, Swampy ”). Named 
from its great lake, A district T>f the North- 
West® Territories, and future province of the 
Dominion of Canada. Lies north of Alberta and 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Area 122, 00b sq.m. 

“ Athen&um " The leading English literary 
journal (weekly founded r8a8. Amongst 
its editors are included the names of Rev. 

> II . Stebbing, Mr. Dilke, and Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon (who retired in 1869). Shortly after its 
origin, it was acquired from its founder, Mr. 
Silk Buckingham, by Mr. John Sterling, and 
, sr ^sequcntly passed into the hands of Mr. Diike, 

E to whos** ability its success was mainly due. 

Athletics, ’87. 'I he governing body in this 
branch of sport is tHe Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion. The Oxford and Cambridge Sports, at Lillie 
Bridge, on March 25th, resulted irt lavotir of the 
Light Blues, who won six of the customary nine 
.events composing the programme. From the 
i'commencement m these competitions, Oxford 
iclaims 109 points, against 106 of Cambridge. 

* The Southern Cross-Country Championship, on 
^JFeb. 26th, -was won by the Finchley Harriers; 

* the Midland, on March 12th, by the Burton 
Hamers; and the Northern, on Feb. 36th, by 
the Salford Harriers. The Amateur Champion- 
ship Meeting was held on July 2nd, at Stour- 
bridge, on a track which proved unsuitable to 
many of the competitors. In the hammer throw- 
ing, J. S. Mitchell (Tipperary) hurled the 16 lb. 
124 it. Jin. (a record); C. G. Wood won the 
quarter-mile, in 51s.; Wharton the 100 yards, 
in a shade over 10 s. ; Cross (Oxford Univer- 
sity) the half-uAe, in x m. 59 s., and the mile 
in 4 m. aq§ a. In the high jump a tie at 6 ft. re- 
sulted, Page (New York), and Rowden (Teign- 
mouth) being equal. Amongst notable perform- 

; onoes of the season may be cited those of Cross 
(Oxford), who m March ran half a mile in x m. 
57 s. (an English amateur record), and on April 
2nd ran the same distance in 1 m. 574 a. i in 
July, C. G. Wood, 150 yards in 14$ s., 220 yards 


lete cleared 6 ft. 4 in : at Stamford Bridge, on 
Maitre covered 600 yds.* in 


Oct. x 5 th, A. G. £0 ; 
t m. X4«. (English record). 


A disgraceful scene 


was witnessed a t Lillie Bridge, on Sept ieth. . 
tire day fixed for tbefxao yards professional « 
championship race between H. Hutchens (Put- - 
ney), and H. Gent (Darlington)* About 7,000 
persons had assembled, and when it became 
known that there would be no race, a large . 
number at once made for the pay boxes and: 
demand a return of their entrance money, 
but this had already been removed to a 
place of safety. The enraged visitors, who 
deemed themselves duped on every hand, 
wereujgined by *he thousands assembled 
Outsiae, who commenced to pull down the 
palings, in a moment the mass seemed to 
act like one infuriated body, and gates, pay- 
boxes, stands, and bars were demcdished, the 
refreshment 100ms broken into and their con- v 
tents consumed. The mob next set fire to the 
premises, and it Was midnight efe the firemen 
succeeded in subduing the numerous conflagra- 
tions. Gent and Hutohens later on decided their 
race near Newcastle, when the former was vic- 
torious by $ yd., the time being n| s. 

Atoms and Molecules. The following are 
the present views of most chemists as to the 
constitution of matter. Any kind of matter con- 
sists of small particles, called molecules, which 
are not capable of further subdivision. When 
these are of different kinds, the sample of matter 
yielding them is a mixture. A molecule is the 
smallest portion of matter which can exist by 
itself, or which can* be produced by (or take 
part in) any chemical reaction. Nothing defi- 
nite is known about the sizes or the masses 
pf molecules, although attempts have been 
made to measure them. But it is assumed 
that equal vclumes of any two gases under the 
same conditions of temperature and pressure 
contain equal numbers of molecules (Ampfere’i 
law). Many facts of a more or less technical 
nature point -to the conclusion that molecules 
consist of atoms. An atom is the smallest por- 
tion of maltei which can exist in a molecule. 

Some molecules (e.g., of mercury, zinc) consist 
of only one atom ; others (e,g., of hydrogen, 
sodium, muiiatic acid gas) of two ; others \e.g. t 
Water, laughing gas) of three; others (e^., phos- 
phorus, ammonia) of four; and so on. When 
these atdlns are of different kinds, the molecule 
containing them is a compound ; when they are 
of the same kind, it is an element. Sometimes a 
group of atoms united togetheracts like anatom ; 
such groups arc called compound radicles. The 
atomic weight of an element is the number of 
times by which an atom of that element is 
heavier than an atom of hydrogen. See ed. ’87. 
Attorney. See Solicitor. 

Attorney-General, The, is the chief counsel 
of the Ctown, acting on its behalf m its 
revenue and criminal proceedings, and grant- 
ing patents. The income is £7,000 a year, 
exclusive of fees. The Attorney-General has 
likewise political functions, and has ahvayS 
since 1673 been a member of parliament, 
receiving nis office from the Sovereign on the 
recommendation of the Government m power. 

All Government measures on legal questions 
are in his charge. The Prince of W* 'es also 
appoints an attorney-general, who is, hv weyer, 
generally called the Attorney-General 'or the 
Duchy of Lancaster, or lor the Duchy of Corn* 
wall, according to his appointment. The present 
Attorney-General is Sir xiohard Webster. There 
is also an Attorney-General for Ireland, who fa •nuns 
always a member of the Irish Privy Council. 
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Auckland (New Zealand) Graving Sock- 
On* of the largest in the’Sonthern Seas ; opened 
in '87 (See detailed description ed. '87). 

Aumale (Due d’), fourth son of King Louis 
Philippe, b. 1822, When oniy a youth he took 
; pkrt In several campaigns in Algeria ’40, ’42, '43, 

' and ’44. In the latter year he married a daughter 
of Prince Leopold of Salerno.' He was VJpvernor- 
CMmeral of Algeria when the revolution of 48 
broke Out m Paris, but at once resigned and 
joined his father in England, where he chiefly 
resided until the law Danish ing the '-Oceans 
princes was repealed in ’71, after his election 
to the National Assembly. He was chosen one 
of tile Forty in ’71, and was made a General of 
Division in the following year. He was presi- 
dent of the Council of war which tried and 
condemned Marshal Bazaine. . The Dhke is the 
author -of a History of the Princes of the House of 
Goad*. When the Expulsion Bill passed, two 
years ago, he left France, having been at the 
same time struck off the roll of the French 
, , army by the War Minister, General Boillanger. 
Iff It was discovered soon after that he had be- 
queathed his beautiful Chateau of Chantjlly (q.v.), 
with its art treasures, to the French nation, 
Aurora Borealis, The, or the Northern 
Light, a ruddy glow that at times overspreads 
the northern horizon, is supposed to be due 
to the passage of electricity through the rarefied 
atmosphere of the polar regions. It was last 
observed in England 'in October 1879. 

Australasia. A loose term variously applied. 
It usually signifies the Australian , ♦colonies, 
together with Tasmania, New Zealand, arjyd 
Fiji ; but geographically and biologically thfc 
last two belong to Polynesia. Consult Wal- 
lace’s “Australasia.” 

Australasian Federation. During the 

session of 1885 the Gladstone cabinet intro', 
duced, and the Salisbury administration took 
up, a measure which subsequently received the 
royal assent, and which enabled the whole of 
the South Pacific colonies to federate. So far 
all of these colonies except New Zealand, South 
Australia, and New South Wales have taken 
advantage of the Act, and the Federal Couittil 
thus constituted met at the end of January 
1886. The new body possesses absolute legis- 
lative authority m respect to such general 
questions as the influx of criminals, regulatiou 
of the fisheries in Australasian Waters beyond 
colonial limits, the service of civil and cnminal 
processes beyond the limits of the colony in 
which they are issued, and the enforcement of 
judgments of courts of law. The rights of 
individual colonies being effectually seemed, 
a conditional power is given to deal with 
such subjects as colonial defence, quarantine,, 
patents, copyright, both of exchange and pro- 
missory notes, weights and measures, recogni- 
tion of marriage and divorce, naturalisation of 
aliens, and the status of joint stock companies 
in other colonies than those in which they have 
been constituted. At the formal opening of 
the Council the Hon. James Service was elected 
President, and at a subsequent meeting a tele- 
cram was sent to the Queen expressing the 
loyalty and devotion of the Council to Her 
Majesty’s throne and person. The measures 
passed included bills authorising the service 
, of civil process outside the jurisdiction of the 
colony issuing it, and providing for the en- 
forcement of judgments of the Supreme Courts 
k within the Federation, See also Imperial 
Federation. 


Austr alia . The largest island in the world. 

Is situated south-east o#Asia, dividing Pacific 
ftrom Indian Ocean, Extends 2,400 miles west 
to east, and 1,971 miles north to south. Area 
computed at 3,030,771 sq. miles, or twenty-six 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Present total population less than 3,000,000. 
Wholly British possession. Divided into the 
colonies of Queensland, capital Brisbane; New 
South Wales/ capital Sydney; Victoria, capital 
Melbourne ; South Australia (including Northern 
Territory), capital Adelaide ; and Western Aus- 
tralia, capital Perth. Australia is a great 
plateau, elevated on the east and inclined 
towards the west. The eastern half and most 
of the other territories bordering the coasts 
on north and west are extremely fertile, and 
well adapted for grazing. Wool still con- 
tinues to be the staple export. The great 
central depression is sterile, and almost 
impassable on account of want of water, * 
together with prickly growths ; having no 
drainage, the rainfall collects m extensive salt 
lakes and marshes. In the habitable districts 
there isa rich and unique flora and fauna. Coal 
abounds ; gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, zinc, 
graphite, etc., are atsb worked. Climates vary 
from tropical,, to temperate. Rainfall capricious : 
in some years excessive, in otheis prolonged 
drought. Principal rivers, the Murray ahd its 
affluents, navigable many hundred miles in wet 
seasons. There are 7,000 miles of railroad, and 
52,000 miles of telegraph, several large cities, 
and many towns. The black aborigines are 
few, ,Aina„ rapidly disappearing. For latest 
statistics see British Empire, etc. (table). 
Known to the Portuguese prior to 3540 ; later 
visited by Dutch navigators, and then called 
New Holland. Visited by Cook, and first 
British settlement (originally penal) formed at 
Botany Bay in 1788. Consult Blair’s “Cyilo- 
paedia of Australia,” Forrest’s “ Explorations 
in Australia,” Giles’ “Geographic Travels in 
Australia,” Gordon and Gotcli’s “Australian 
Handbook fdr 1887,” Pethenck’s “Catalogue 
of the York Gate Library,” etc. 

Austria-Hungary is an empire under the rule 
of Francis Joseph I. ol Haps*Vurg, Empeior of 
Austriqand King ofHungary,and is composed of 
a Cisleithan portion, officially known as Austria, 
and a Transleithan portion known as Hungary, 
each possessing its separate parliament, but 
uniting under a common sovereign in the estab- 
lishment of c common army, navy, financial, 
diplomatic* postal and telegtaphic services, ad- 
ministeredby delegations composed of 120 depu- 
ties chosen hal£by Austria and half by Hungary 
—the upper house ip each country selecting 20 
and the lower 40 members. The expenditure 
under the control of the delegations for 1887 
amounted “to about £11,830,00?, five-eighths of 
this total being borne by Austria, the remainder 
by Hungary. For army and navy see A. and N. 
t oreign. Austria (capital Vienna, area 115,903 
sq. miles, population 22,150,000) is governed by 
an Emperor and a Reichsrath or federal parlia- 
ment, consisting of a house of peers partly 
hereditary and partly nominated by the Crown 
for life, and a house of deputies chosen by 
popular election. Purely local matters are 
administered by the seventeen provincial diets 
(viz., of Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, 
Styria, Carinthia.Carniola, Tyrol. Vorarlberg, 
Gorizia, I stria, Trieste, Dalmatia, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, Galicia and Bukowina). Reve- 
nue (’87) £491576,098, expenditure £si|i74>o83j 





eary. Croatia,’ Slavonia, and Transylvania} and Vienna serious panics took plane, 


* there a*w3 
. The excri 


llreditary house and a lower and elective th< 
house* Revenue (’87) ^25,854,000, &cpendi- wl 
ture ^37,586,000^ national debt- £vf7» 60^000.— ini 
Bosnia, with a population of about 1*326,000, ex 
though in stiictneas still a province ®of the th< 
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though in stiictne&s still a province *of the the official organ;v>f the Hungarian Premier , 
Porte, has since the Treaty of Berlin ’78,. adopted; & very bellicose tone and thus .made 
been occupied andii administered by Adstro- matters^ rather worse. The panic wa$ in* 
Hungary/ and 1 *nay Fairly he considered as creased by rumours Off Russian concentration; 
belonging to" that empire. Since the reconcilia^ in Bessarabia, by news ftf a lleet being ready, ta ' 
tion oi the* Magyars M'ith/the House of Haps* carry troops from the Caucasus to the northern , 
burg, in 1867, great, progress has been made in^ shores $>£ the Black Sea, perhaps even to 
reconciling the various races in dfflk* .stages Bourgas'. Mattes were not improved by a 
of civilisation Which inhabit this het^a ogeneous statement,: in the Russian official dfgan which, 
empire (so much so thf^t it .ps by no means up- without cither admitting or^ denying the truth 
likely that Austria-Hpiigarymay be thei’poli tibal of the reports q£ inci eased armament in Poland, 
heir to a considerable part of the European tried show £ood reasons for raising the milir 
dominion of the Ottontsxi Empire, and the pos- tary length of tlie Empire in that quarter. 
Bible head of a South' Sclavonic confederation).— The political barometer, which was so low at 
1887 . There hgs been Iittl$ in the general con-^ the end of the year, rose with tile new year, 
dition of the dual monarchy during the year* though with "‘■Such vast and expanding anna- 
te call for special remark, except tne states of ments, men’s minds are inclined to view with 


rumours of Russian concentration 


to call for special remark, except 


ments, men’s minds are inclined to view with 


things created by tfye -assumption of the throne ‘apprehensipn the future of '88. Assurances, 
of Bulgaria by Prints i'erdiliShd and the two or rmpanwhil^, have been given by theRussian 
threfc war scares which halve marked fhc history Ambassador in Vienna of the peaceful inien- 
of the Continental year. Eaifly i%’S7 the first tions of the Txar, and,, generally speaking, at 
scare was produced by rumours or Russian the opening of thc*year the- tension* was much 
armaments being increased beyond the Galician relaxed. The new treaty of commerce between 


frontier. * This scare its liMtal course, and Gcrmaj 
died out withdut disturbing the harmony exist- -Pec. S 
ing between the two States . Thei>„ came empire 


and Austria-Hungary was , signed on 
. It is similar to that which has just * 


ing between the two States Thei>„ came enured. 4 ymong other things it provides that 
the alarming rumours from Berlin, the intro- the bounty to sugar cxpoiters shall be a resti- 
duction of tne German Army Bill to thO Reich- tution of the tax, anc]| never exceed the amount 
slag, the menacing language of Prince Bisnmrck of the tax on the manufacture. The contract- 
lowards France, and the preparations for a ing^Powers are left free to fax both sugar and 
conflict tendered* necessary by such n grave brandy, without the recipi ocal consentTormerly 
situation. With the passing of the German required. The new treaty is signed provision- 
Army Bill this panic also passed away, to be -ally for six months. A somewhat singular 
succeeded by another Oh the cirq^Iatio^jf of pei- event took place about tits close of the Year, 
sistent rumours that Russia was about to sol\e Baron and Baroness B ot hschild were declared 
the Bulgarian Question by marching an army hpffkhtg^-u they can now be admitted to 
into the principality~an event which would Court balls, JThis is the fir&t time in Austria 
have bi ought Austria into the field. Inuring the that such a concession has been made to the 
whole spring there \va* a' succession of wild jqtfs,, Early ill Jan. ’88, intense cold prevailed in 
rumours, arising, no oue^knew how, jvhich Austrian Poland, and numerous deaths occurred 
kept the monarchy in a state of extreme ten-; in Galicia in consequence of the abnormal 
sion The last of these rumpurs had hardly temperature, in many localities causing the 
died away when the Candidature of Prince suspension of traffic and tjie closing of the 
Ferdinand for the throne of Biflgaria came on schoqjs. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 
the tapis, and again Austrian diplomacy was Austrian Political Parties and RelchS- 
disturbed and difficulties were anticipated will^ rath. The u B»ichsrath,” or Council of the 
Russia. A meeting toqk. place- in the sunlmer Empire, is the central legislative body of 
(Aug. 6th), at Gastein, between tl^e BmfoerOrs of Austria, or CisleithSmia.*' It consists of an 


pursued by th^two empires m aLl possible legislative body ot J-iungary or irans- 
contingencies. The interview between Signor leit’aania,” has its own ministers and govern* 
Crisp! and Prince Biam&rck, at which the terms ment. and exercises full parliamentary functions 
of an alliance between Austria, Germany, on* all matters within its competence— from 
and Italy were discussed and partly arranged, which, however, Foreign Affairs and Wax am 
followed later on (Oct. 3rd), and for a while excluded. These latter questions are dealt 
this formidable and imposing eojnpact prd- with by a supreme body known as the Delega* 

! * vented the wildest of rumours having much tions composed of 60 members representing the * 
weight. But a panic almost as great as that legislative body of Austria, the upper house 
which took place in the spring occurred in , returning 20 and the lower house 40 delegates, 1 
December, and had a direct ana very serious and of an equal number, similarly chosen, 
bearing on Austria. The report was flashed representing the legislative body of Hungary, 
across Europe that Russia was massing an The present Tippet House of the Austrian^ 
immense army, variously estimated at from Reichsrath contains aos members. It is cotti&i 
soo^ooo to 400,000 men, behind the fortresses of posed of the Princes of the Imperial family \pho 
Dubnow. Lublin, and Other strong places along are of age, of whom there are iS ; of certain 
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■j “Erbliohe Mitglieder,” oif hereditary members, 
upon whose families the privilege has been 
’ conferred, and who in the present parliament 
"‘kre 65 in number ; of the archbishops, who rank 
r f ms Princes of the Church, and number 17 ; and 
\ 'if xo5 life members nominated by the Emperor 
lor distinguished services in science of art, or 
to the Cnurch or State. The lower House 
, contains 353 members, who are the popular 
representatives of the seventeen provinces 
Which comprise the Austrian Empire. Bohemia 
,Laa the largest number of members Q iri&. the . 
*Reichsrath, its contribution being 921 Galicia" 
comes neat, with 63 ; and then follow in order, 
Lower Austria (including Vienna), 37 ; Moravia, 
36 ; Styria, 23 ; the Tyrol, 18 ; Upper Austria, 
ty : Silesia and Carmola, 10 each ; Bukowina, 
Dalmatia, and Carinthia, 9 each : Salzburg, 5 ; 
Trieste, Gorizla, and Istria, 4‘each: and finally' 
the Vorarlberg with 3. Each of these provin- 
, cial divisions, however, has jits own separate ' 
' Diet, consisting of one chamber only, for deal- 
ing with purely local matters. The conflict of 
'|»a£ties may be said to attain its highest pitch 
Ml the lower house of the Reichsrath, which 
naturally includes members of widely varying 
race ana creed. The most numerous element 
in the Cisleithan Chamber is the German, which 
numbers about 200, but is still unable ‘ to 
command a majority, owing to the dissensions 
within it. Comprised,' indeed, in this one 
powerful national elemertt, are four distinct 
parties — viz., the so-called German-Austrian 
Party, the German Tarty, the German Clerical 
Tarty, and the Centre Party. , The remaining 
national groups are the Czechs, led by pr. 
Rieger, who muster 65 ; Ahe roles, led 'by 
Dr. Grocholski, with 58; the Slavonians and 
Italians with to each ; the Croatians with g, and 
the Eutheftiana with 6. Legislation is therefore 
only possible by means of combinations j^and 
this is the invariable mode of obtaining a 
majority, the combination changing at tim<*», 
although it usually has as its basis the Czechs 
and Poles and minor nationalities. Such has 
been the condition of things since 1879, When 
the united German party, which professes 
moderate Liberal principles, was broken up 
through the ojfposition to the occupation Of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The leader of the 

S resent German-Austrian party, of 86, is Dr. 

lerbst, an ex-Minister of Justice and a pre- 
eminent orator. Allied to this group is the 
Grnmas party, led by Dr. Heilsberg. Up to 
February ’87 this party was 43 strong, but in 
that month r8 of its members seceded, and 
formed a separate Anti-Semitic party. This 
secession has led to the German-Austrian 
and German parties coming somewhat closer 
together. The two last-named groups are 
occasionally supported bv a fraction of the 
Centre party, led by Count Coronini, and known 
as’ the Coronini party (16) ; but even if all 
three parties steadily combined, they would 
still fall considerably short of an absolute 
- majority. The German Clerical party, which is 
r headed 'by Count Hohenwart, with 38 followers, 
and Trinee Liechtenstein, with a following of 20, 
is Clerical first and German afterwards. It is 
therefore invariably to be found in opposition 
to the German Liberals, and unites with the 65 


Czechs, the 58 Poles, and the remaining minor 
factions, which are ahvayiPfoinid in opposition 
teethe purely German element. Another small 
group that generally votes with the majority is 
the Trentino party of 7 members, led by Dr. 
Bertolini, all of whom sit for the Tyrol. There 
are also some so u Wilde/" or Savages, Who 
belong- to no ggjfgp. 

Authors aaaTubltahers. See ed. ’87 for 
siiggestionswintallgement between these, and 
oohsulfr “ Authorship and Publication” (Wyman 

Stitts'), 7th ed, _ v 

Ayoub Khan, abihjf the late Ameer She re#! 
Ali, and cousin ofijie present ruler of Afghan- 
istan. On the .invasion of that country by the 
English, and the death of his father, A., who 
had been exiled, established himself at Herat, 
During the Afghan war of *80-81, A., -#ho took 
a more or less prominent part, was defeated at 
Jttazra. After retiring tor awhile to Herat, on „ 
the withdrawal of the English troops from 
Afghanistan A. engaged in a conflict with * 
Abdurrahman, who deleatecVhim near Candahar 
C81). " ' A. fled to Persia, where, until August 
’87, he remained, when the Shall intimated to 
England that he would Igio longer maintain 
the fugitive. Aft^er negotiations between the 
Persian and* English Governments, A., on 
Aug, 14th, fled with a handful of followers 
from Teheran. Ills wanderings formed the 
subject , pi ^much curious interest, till at the 
London Guildhall banquet, Nov. 9th, Lord 
Salisbury announced (that A had given himself 
up to the Indian authorities. A telegram dated 
Teheran, Nov. 10th, subsequently stated that 
A., Who had been in hiding near Khaf, had 
surrendered to the British Agent at Meshed. 
He will probably be interned in India. 

Ayrton, W. E-, F.R.S., the eminent elec- 
trician, was educated at Uuiv. Coll., London, 
where he gained tlie Andrews Scholarship, 

B A. honours Lond. Ulfiv. ’67. Appointed 
Superintendent in Indian Government Telegraph 
Department. I11 1872 he returned to England 
to take charge of the Great Western Telegraph 
Manufactory, on behalf of Prof. Sir. Wm. 
Thomson and the late Prof. -Eleeming Jenkiu. 
Became Prof, of Nat* Phil, and Telegraphy in 
Imperial Coll. Engineering, Japan, and of Ap- 
plied-Physics in the Technical Coll. Finsbury 
(’79); accepted (’84) the Chief Professorship of 
Physics at the Central Technical Institution, S. 
Kensington. « Prof. A* has introduced many 
improvements in electrical engineering, and has 
contributed largely to the literature of that sub- 
ject.' He is th$ editor of Cassell’s “ Manuals of 
Technology," to which he has himself recently 
contributed -< Practical Electricity,” already in 
its second edition. In conjunction with Prof. 
Perry he 1 ms taken out many valuable patents. 

Azores Islands. A group^of islands in the 
North Atlantic, regaided by us as African, but 
by the Portuguese, to whom they belong, as 
European. Area 966 sq. m., pop. 259,800. 
Capital Tonta Delgado, on San Miguel Island. 
Climate mild and healthy; soil fertile and 
islands beautiful, Wine and fruit exported. 
People Portuguese and Spanish, mostly very 

E oor. Governed as a province of Portugal, 
ee Colonies of European Powers. 
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Bachelor*’ Ball, The. Held by 84 bachelors 03 f Bankruptcy for the tendon district OtfS), 
at Kensington Hoube '80. Sec ed. ’86, ■ Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, and Vice-thadcefior , v 

Bacilli (from JUUm bacillus, a Jut tie rod,) (t 870), a.nu a Judge ol the High C&®rt 'j 

Vod-sfiaped micro-organisms, consisting of Sir J|mes Bacon had a powerful grgsp of jftjmVV 
single cells, the length of which (from *1 to cate and complicated tacts up tp the moment;^ 
ao micromiilimetres) is more than twice the of his retirement, 

bieadth, composed of a granular protoplasmic Baddeley Cake, Hie, A singular bequest 
body surrounded by a wall which has a of ^100 m the cou^ls, left by the founder foh * ' 

clear, sharp outline, and is able tp resist flurchase of a cake to be cut every Twelfth- , 
the acthm of mpsfjreagents. They multiply night and divided among the artistes employed 
in two ways s by simpletransverse fission ; ana at Dr dry Lane Theatre, 
by the formation of spores, which, under favour- Baden. Sep Diplomatic. 
able conditions, reptoduce the bacillus form. B ahama Islands. Older name Lucayos 
Their most important bearing is their associa- Islands. Stretch between Florida and the 
timi with various diseases, such as tubercle, Greater Antilles. Comprise a large number of 
leprosy, woolsorters’ disease, etc. For their islands and rocks. Whole ‘area (variously •; 
complete microscopic demonstration special estimated) 5,794 sq. in., pop. 43,521. —The chief' 
methods of staining are required, and the, use island politically is New Providence (85 sq. in.), (, 
of oil-immersion objectives in conjunction with on which 4s “the capital, Nassau, pop. 13,006, 
a powerful condenser, such as Abbe’s. The a Jafcge and handsome city, and a winter,' 
following are the most important ^bacilli at health resort for Americans and West Indians., ’\ 
piesLnt known : — (i) B. Antkracis, found m Olhefc islands are Andros, Eleuthera, Great 
the so-called splenic lever of the lower animals, and Little Bahama, Abaco, Inagua, etc. The 
from which it maybe conveyed to than, in whom southernmost, Turk’s and Caieoa Islands, have 
iL is found both in the blooc^ and tissues 10 been annexed to Jamaica. Formation of cal- 
charbon, malignant ‘ pustule, w’oolsorters’ -mucous -rock, generally low. Small islets, 
disease, and Siberian plague. These different called Cays, are of coral. Navigation difficult 
forms of one disease are most commonly found and wrecks frequent. Climate healthy and 
in persons who work with skins, hides, wool, pleasant. Wate^ found by sinking. Very 
etc., which have come from the bodies of Fertile. Much forest of valuable timbers, 
animals® that have^died from splenic fever.— Cattle largely reared. F-xporls sponges, 

(a), B. Tuberculosis, John d in the breath, sputum, turtles, pineapples, and other fruit, a little 
and tissues of -those hftlicted with “eon sump- sugar, and cocoanut. Cotton growing has 
tion” (tubercular phthisis) or tuberculosis.— fhhen off. Great foimvr salt industry now 
(h) B. Leprce, found in the nodules of leprosy, crippled by American piotectivc tarifls. Re* ' 
--(4) B. Malarias, loumi jn the Pontine marshes bouicos very inadequately developed. — Govern* 
and in certain swamps in Amciica, nothin the mentis representative. There is a Governor 
blood 11 ague. It is supposed to be the cause of anti Executive, a Legislative Council and a 
malaria.— (5) B. Septicaemias, found m the blood House of Assembly. For latest statistics see 
oi mice in wln <4 septicaemia has been arti- British Emtiue, etc. (Uble). The San Salvador 
ficiallv produced. — (6) The B. of Che 1 era, or the where Columbus first landed m America is one 
so-called “ comma baoillus,” discovered by of the Bahamas. The Spaniards deported the 
Koch, is found m the intestines of people aborigines, as slavt.t. First colonised by Eng- 
suffering from cholera ; but the past year, has li&h in 1629. Alternately held by Spanish, 
not, on the whole, produced much in the English, and Buccaneers till 1783, since when a 
way of either confirming or disproving the Britislf Colony. Consult Lady Biassey’s “ The 
alleged specificity of this microbe. There is one Trades, the Tropics, etc.” j Blake’s “Try the 
very similar in shape found in the mouth, but Bahamas, ’ in FortmghllyJieview, 1886; Powles’ 
this reacts differently during cultivation. Oue and Smith’s “ Bahamas, 
is found also in the so-called ** chicken cholera,” Bain, Alexander, LL.D., b. at Aberdeen, 
an infectious disease to which poultry are 1818. Educated at the University of that city, b 
liable. There are also the following bacilli : where he graduated ’40. He early distin- 
the B. of typhoid fever; the B. of erysipelas guished hirnself as a student of both tnent&i 
(experimentally produced in rabbits); the B. and natural philosophy, and in 45 accepted the 
of purpura haBmorrhagioa ; tfie B. of syphilis ; chair of Natural Philosophy in the Audersonurri 
the B. alvei, which is the cause of a disease Univ. of Glasgow, which he occupied only for 
among bees known as “ foul brood, ”an(J B. Soar- a few months. He was appointed Assistant- 
latino (discoveredhy Dr. Edingtonin’87). There Secretary to the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
are two forms (B. subtilis and B, ulna) which mission in ’47, and to the General Board of 
are not found in living animal tissues; and Health in ’50. He had previously commenced 
thcie is one (B. butyricus) which is the cause his career as a philosophical writer bycontri- $ 
of the butyric acid fermentation. There are butingto the Westminster Review, to V Chant- , 
two foims found in milk, one of which causes bers’ School Series’’ and “ Information for the 
the blue colour seen in souring milk, and there People.” The publication of “ The Senses and 
are two forms (the violet B. and the fiuoresojng the Intellect,” in ’55, and “ The Emotions and the 
*■) which cause special colours to appear round Will,” established his reputation as one of the 
about them. prolbtmdest investigators of psychological 

Backwardation. See Stock Exchange. problems. His other important work* include 

Bacon, Sir James, the last of the Vice- “Mental and Moral Science”; “Logic, De- 
Chancellors, retired from the judicial bench in ductive and Inductive”; “Mind and Body-*-' 
1886, at the age of eighty-eiglP. Called tglhe Theories of their Relation"; “Education ***.; 
bar m 1837, he acquired a large bankruptcy Science,” a biography of James MUl,h«d«tofcliV 
practice ; Q.C, (1846), Appointed Commissioner sonal recollections of John Stuart Mill. rWfr 
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, lesabr Bain lias also editpdfthe minor works of 
^flfctfgeGrQte, of whom he is the literary execu- 
and a new edition of whose celebrated His- 
- tCMry of Greece he is now preparing. He was 
■ anpointed Rerlua Professor of Logic in the Univ, 
f MwWdiM&f no, and Lord Rectur of that Univ. 
Mn (tb£ year after his retirement fro|ii his 
^abroffessofiaf duties), and re-elected ’84. Ap- 
pointed Examiner in Logic ’57, and Moral 


Fh^osohhy in the Univ. of London, and in 
'^“Exsoniner in Moral Science at the India 
, Civil Service Examinations. To both fn<$se 
", offices he was frequently re-elected. The 
t distinguishing characteristic of Prof. Bain’s 
Philosophy is his attempt to explain the inti- 
fnate connection of the mental processes with 
■ pertain of the bodily organs, and a knowledge 
Of the structure of ^hose organs. 

Batter, Sir Sainuel White, one of the most 
, intrepid and successful of modern explorers, 
tva$ first brought into notice by the establish- 
ment of a mountain colony in Ceylon, at Newera 
Ellia, in 1847; of which an interesting account 
is given in his 4 ‘Eight Years’ Wanderings in Cey. 
lofc." In ’6i he organised at his own cott and 
conducted an expedition for the discovery of 
v tfce sources of the Nile. In this expedition he 
accompanied by his wife, who is a daugh- 
ter of M. Finnian von Sass. Having reached 
the junction of the Atbara with the Nile on 
June 13th, he explored the basin of the Blue 
' Nile, and in June’fia made*hisway to Khar- 
toum, where he organised a party to explore 
the course of the White Nile. He set put on 
this journey in Dec. 02, and in the following 
February arrived at Gondokoro, where he 
met Captains Speke and Giant, who had 
started from Zanzibar on a similar quest, and 
reported having reached Victona N’yanza, 
Which they believed to be the source of the 
great river. Baker having assisted them to go 
on to Khartoum, resolved to follow up their 
discoveries, and without either intei preter or 

S tude, and in face of many difficulties and 
angers, set out from Gondokoro on March 26th, 
*<?3, and a year afterwards sighted the waters of 
A great lake which he called the Albert N’yanza. 
For this discovery the Royal Geographical 
/Society awarded him the Victoria golcf medal, 
and Her Majesty conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood. -In ’69 he undertook a success- 
ful expedition into Central Africa on behalf of 
the Khedive, and in ’70 was sent b}' the British 
Govt, to investigate the resources of Cyprus. 
He has since undertaken journeys through 
Syria, India, Japan, and America. His works 
//Consist of narratives of his travels, and some 
of them have run through several editions. 
He, is a Gold Medallist of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and has received the Order 
of the Grand Cordon of the Medjidie. 

_ Balfour, Rt. Hon. Arthur James, M.P., 
Chief Secretary of State for Ireland, was bom 
1848, and educated at Eton and Trin. Coll. 
C&mb. He entered Parliament in ’74 as M.P. 
iqrHertford, which constituency he represented 
.Until '8<, when he was elected for East Man- 
dicster. for which he still sits. By his work 
entitled 44 A Defence of Philosophic Doubt.” 
Wr. B. gave promise of abilities which could 

t hardly have failed to win recognition by the 
lervative party; even had he not been 
ectcd by family ties with Lord Salisbury. 

mother is a sister of the noble Marquis, 
feted as private secretary to his uncle at 
JgJfc Foreign Office during the critical period 


'78-80, when the Berlin Treaty was negotiated. 
He was'President of the LoolSTGovernment Board 
in fcord Salisbury’s first Administration, and 
on the return Of his lordship to power in f 86, 
after serving for a short time as Secretary for 
Scotland, was appointed Secretary for Ireland. 
Mr. B. introduced the Coercion Bill of Jasv 
session, and since its adoption has energeti- 
cally devoted himself to the enforcement ol its 
provisions. Mr, B.’s reputation as a parlia- 
mentary debater rose considerably during the 
animated debates which preceded and followed 
the enactment of that measure. Mr. B. is hon, 
LL.D. of Edinburgh, and was elected Lord 
Rector of St. Andrews university last November. 
On the occasion- of his installation (Dec.) he 
delivered an able address to the students, in 
which he endeavoured to confute Mr. Frederick 
Harrison's opinions as to the principles which 
should guide us m the choice of books. 

Balkn. The Ameer of Afghanistan controls 
a large territory north of the Hindoo Koosh, 
called Afghan Turkestan, the capital of which 
is Balkh/ If the Russian^ march upon India 
from Turkestan via Cabul, they must first take 
Balkh, or Mazar-i-Sherif, as the Afghans call 
the town they have erected near the site of 
that ancient city. Hence Balkh is a sort of key 
to Cabul, although more as a basis of close 
intrigue than in a military sense, as the passes 
of the Hindoo Koosh, closed by snow ' six 
months of the year, afford a protection lacking 
in the case of Heyat. The Ameer maintains a 
strong garrison at Balkh, and lrom it despatches 
the troops that garrison the rest of the territory 
between the Hindoo Koosh and river Oxus. 
Ball, Sir Robert Stawell, LL.D., F.R.S., b. 

at Dublin July 1st, 1840. Educated at Chester 
by Dr. BrmdJey. Appointed Andrews Professor 
ol Astronomy in the University of Dublin and 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland (1874). He is the 
author of several works, besides many papers on 
mathematics, astronomy, arft physical science 
in various publications. He has frequently 
lectured on astronomy in the leading institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom, and delivered 
44 Christmas Lectures on Astronomy ” at the 
Royal Institution (1881-82), 'pie honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him in ’86. 

Ballooning. The art of aerial navigation, or 
rather ol researches into its principles, is said 
to date from the fourteenth century. The first 
ascent recorded was by the brothers Montgolfier 
by means of a fise balloon, at Aunonay, in 1783 ; 
and HOI, Robert and Charles were tne first to 
use a hydrogen balloon for a similar purpose 
at Paris in the following month. The following 
are the chief events since our last issue (to 
which we would refer the reader for a detailed 
history up to this point). The year ’87 cannot 
be described as a very active one for aeronauti- 
cal science, except from a military point of 
view (a.v,). On July 6th it was reported from 
New York that a man with a parachute at 
Quincy, Illinois, leaped from a balloon when 
at the height of 5,000 feet and safely reached 
the ground. Capt, Wilkinson, of the steamer 
Zamtis of Hull, arriving at Rouen on the same 
date, reported that on the previous Monday 
(July 4th) morning, at 1 o’clock, when about 
ten miles off the Kentish Knock he saw a 
baljbon close to the water’s edge, and, lowering 
a bdat, rescued the aeronaut, whose name did 



lit Clean, New Yoik, in a balloon inflated with 
natural gas, The balloon did not rise quickly, 
and Oarage, who was hanging from a trapeze, 
was dashed violently agamst some bifildings, 
fell on his head, caul sustained fatal injuries ; 
4he balloon then collapsed. A somewhat sensa- 
tional ascent was made from the La Villette 
gas works, Paris, by M. Jo vis, a well-known 
aeronaut, and H. Mallet, in the balloon Borla, 
the object being to ascend as high as possible. 
The best scientific instruments were provided, 
including a barometer to measure heights up 
to 30,000 feet, a thermometer recording down 
to 50 degrees below zero,and three balloons 
containing i,aoo litres of oxygen to be inhaled 
at an altitude of 20,000 lee t. They rose at 7.15 
a.m., disappeared when about 8,000 feet high, 
and efrae down about 11 o'clock in the forest 
of Frey re in the Belgian Luxemburg, a tele- 
giam being received from M. Jovis to the effect 
that a height of 30,000 'feet had been reached, 
the only ill results being that his companion 
had twice begun to faint. On the sealed instru- 
ments being subsequently examined it was 
found that the height reached was 7,100 metres, 
while the readings of the hygrometer were 
70, then 57, and finally 18. In October an ascent 
was made lrom Dover, after twcFfailures. In the 
fir^t place (Oct. nth) the balloon, which be- 
longed to Mr. Morton of Birmingham, was 
found to be tom ; and after being repaired an 
attempt to inflate it on the following day was 
suddenly frustrated by another rent. On the 
13th, however, Mr. Morton, using a new balloon 
ol small capacity, but made of a new material — 
cambric covered with mdiarubber, to keep the 
gas from exuding — w ent up ft om Dover carrying 
only six small bags of ballast. He left the earth 
at 10.50 a.m,, and after a voyage up Channel 
came down m safety at Laon, near Dunkirk, 
about 4 p.m. On Nov. 13th the balloon 
sir ago, containing the well-known aeronauts 
MM. L'Hoste and Mangot, with a friend, left 
Paris, and after landing the third party at 

e uillcboeuf, proceeded to cross the English 
hannel. Much anxiety was experienced for 
then* welfare, and on the 19th captains of 
Atl.mtic-goi»g%csscls were publicly icquested 
to look out lor the aeronauts. The journal 
La Lantern*: (Paris) of Nov. 21st set all anxiety 
at rest for a time by reporting that the balloon 
had descended at Revigny, in the Meuse, the 
two aeronauts being sale ; butJhe following day 
this was contradicted. On Nov. 25th it was 
reported by Lloyd’s agent at Troon that Capt. 
Macdonald, of the Prim Leopold steamer, 
while on a voyage from Newcastle to Lisbon 
saw, on the afternoon of the 13th off St. 
Catliei ine's Point, a large balloon which lell into 
the water. He approached within twenty jards, 
but no huma» being was T 'secn ; a man’s hat, 
however, floating on the jwatci. Latei details 
published on Dec. 27th, as supplied by Capt. 
Macdonald to M. W, de Fonveiile, leave no 
room for doubt that the balloon was the Arago , 
containing MM. L’Hoste and Mangot, and that 
it was upset and the two aeronauts drowned 
when about forty miles south-west of the Isle 
of Wight-Military Ballooning. On Feb. 7th, ’87, 
in leply to Col. Hughes HalJett in the House 
of Commons, the Secretary lor War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) said that the War Office was making 
experiments, and had recently constructed 
balloons which were believed to be supAior 
lor military purposes to those of any other 
nation, ft was proposed to include ,42,000 in 


next year’s estimiftes for this purpose, '"Q&, 
Feb. 15th it was reported that two balloon® * 
had just left Marseilles, ordered by the 
Government, for Tien-tsin, accompanied by & 
French aeronaut who was to teach the Chinese , 
officers how to handle them ; one machine tret 
of 6Jboo and the other of 3,000 cubic metres"-^ 
capacity. On May 10th, in answer to Mr. Shirley- y ' 
in the House of Commons, Mr. NorthcotA ' 
(Surveyor-General of Ordnance) stated that } » 
the proposals of Mr, Howson with regard to '§ 
aerostatic balloons had been before the Way ~ 
Office since 1878, but had been found impractic- • 
able. From Berlin on July 21st it was stated ; 
that the German military balloon department % 
were making experiments with the view of 
trying the effect of hurling down masses of 
dynamite on fortifications. ^ 

K Bangor, Rt, Rev. James Colquhoua Camp- 
bell, D . D . , Bishop of , b. 1 8 1 3, at Stonefield , A ray le- 
shiic. Educated at Trin. Colt. Camb., wheio . 
he graduated in honours in '36. Appointed 
vicar of Roath, Glamorganshire, '39, rector of 
Merthyr Tydvil ’44, and Archdeacon of Llandaff 
'57, uAiich post he continued to fill till *59, when 
ho was nominated to the see of Bangor, 

Bangweolo Lake. See Congo Fkee State. 

BanjarmaasliL A state and Dutch settle* 
meat in Borneo [q.v,). 

Bank of England (for its history see cd. ’87). 

Pi ejected by Wiliam Paterson, whose proposal , 
for the same was laid before the Government in 
the year 1691. Three years later the Bank was 
established, starting its operations with a loan 
to the Government of 41,200,000 at 8 per cent., 
secured on taxes, 'Ihe Bonk Charter, granted 
for eleven years, appointed a governor and 
twenty-four dilectors to be elected annually 
from members of the company possessed of at 
ldast 4 joo stock. Consult "Ihe First Nine 
Years of the Bank ol England," by Prof. 
Thoiold Rogets {Clarendon Press), ’87. 

Bank Holidays. The Act, which declared 
that eei-tam days in the year should be kfipt 
as public holidays, was brought in by Sir John 
Lubbock, and passed May 25th, 1871. The 
holidays are, in England and Ireland: Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, Fust Monday in 
August, and Boxing Day (unless Sunday). 
Scotland : New Year’s Day, Christmas Day 
(but should either fall on Sunday, then the 
following Monday), Good Friday, First Monday 
in May, and First Monday in August, 
Bankruptcy Act, '83. Upon the commis- 
sion of an act of bankruptcy by a debtor, 
any of his creditors (with certain exceptions 
specified by the Act) may present to the court 
a bankruptcy petition verified by affidavit. 
Upon this petition the court may make a re- 
ceiving order, whereby an official receiver 
(appointed bj the Board of Trade) is constituted 
receiver of the debtor’s property. This order 
is lollowed by a public sitting of the court, At 
which the debtor is examinedas to his affairs. 

A general meeting of creditors, is to be held as 
soon as may be after the making of the receiving 
order, and is to decide whether or no the 
debtor is to be adjudged bankrupt. A composi- 
tion must be approved at a subsequent meeting 
by a majority in number representing three- 
fourths in value of the creditors, and must be 
confirmed by the court. If a composition is 
not accepted, the debtor must be adjudged 
bankrupt, and the creditors may either appoint * 
a trustee in bankruptcy, or leave his app^atr 
ment to the committee of inspection (a com* 
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wlilee of not leas thdn tAree, nor more than 
^fiva, chosen by the creditors fiom among them- 
, iiWes, meeting at least once a month, and 
their interests). The debtor must 
attend ffce first meeting of his creditors, and 
gK-'e such information as they require, besides 
Mfkifcg, at ail times, any information useful in 
* the realisation of his property and its distribu 
■tfon among his creditors. At any time after 
adjudication the bankrupt may apply for his 
dischai^e, which the Court may grant at its 
discretion, but not if he has committed any 
i misdemeanour under the Act, or under Part IT. 

of the Debtors Act 1869. An adjudication of 
, bankruptcy disqualifies for sitting in either 
House of Parliament, and for acting as justice 
i t> f the peace, town councillor, guardian of the 
poor, etc. The disqualification ceases if the 
..’Achudictttion be annulled, or if he be discharge^ 
'With a certificate that his bankruptcy was oc- 
casioned by no misconduct on his pait. The 
, property divisible among the creditois does 
; not include the bankrupt’s tools (if any), or the 
necessary bedding ana apparel of himself, his 
wife, ancfchildren, not exceeding £20 altogether, 
“The first dividend is to be declared and dis- 
tributed within four months after the first 
Meeting of creditors, and subsequent dividends 
at inteivals of not less than six months. In 
the distribution, all local rates due at the date 
of the receiving order which, have become pay- 
able within the twelve months preceding, all 
taxes absessed up to the 5th April next before 
the date of the receiving ordei, and not exceed- 
ing one year’s assessment, and all wages of 
any servant, clerk, labouru, or woikman due 
in respect of services rendered within four 
months before the date of the receiving order, 

< and not exceeding £50, must be paid in full 
in priority, to all other debts. Any person to 
Whom rent is due fiom the bankrupt may either 
before or after the commencement of the bank- 
ruptcy distrain upon the bankrupt’s goods for 
pttc year’s rent. The Act does not, except in 
<10 far as expressly provided, extend to either 
{Scotland or Ireland, The courts having juris- 
. diction in bankruptcy arc the High Com t and 
the county courts. Bankruptcy Discharge and 
Gtasure Act, ' 87 , provides a means for the dis- 
. charge of a bankrupt under the repealed Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, and for closing proceedings under 
the Act of’69. 

Bankruptcy of Peers and Members of 

B&rlifement. See Privileges of Beers, oic. 

Banks Reserve, The. See Money Market. 

■ Banting. Dieting with a view to reducing 
Corpulence. See edV ’87. 

Baptists. The Baptists hold that the only 
Scriptural mode of baptism is by immersion, 
And that the proper subjects are “ believers” — 
pei sons of ripe age to exercise belief. Any 
/ Other baptism they consider to be contraiy to 
the original institution, contrary to the example 
pi Christ, and also opposed to the spintual 
design of the ordinance. Historians, theiu- 
Helves not Baptists, have shown that through 
' many centuries Baptistic views have been held 
amongst the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the 
Vaudois, the Lollards and Wycliifites. For- 
merly, on the Continent and in England, they 
were opprobriously called Anabaptists. In 1537 
“emry V III. issued a proclamation against their 
esy, as persons who rebaptised themselves, 
rvhsgatt their separate existence as Particular 
Jbcta in 2633, at a meeting-liouse in Wappiug. 
ptarly as«i 6 u, many Baptists, because of 


persecution, fled to America|*nd'the feeble rent- 
nani in London published a Confession of Faith 
(161s) to vindicate their -orthodoxy. In, 1620 
they hf^niorialised the king for liberty of wor- 
ship. Confessions of Faith they published again 
in 1644 and 1646. In 2680 a General Assembly of 
Baptists in London published a confession in 
thirty-two articles, and a Baptist Catechism, 
after the model of th|L Assembly’s Catechism. 
Though Baptists do not formally subscribe to 
any creed, yet there is singular harmony of 
belief throughout the body. Almost from the 
time of the Reformation Baptists have been 
divided in two sections: the “ Particular ” (or 
Calvinistic), and the 44 General * (or Arm inian) 
Baptists. Baptists (of both sections) num- 
bered in 1887 , in the United Kingdom, 3,764 
churches, 3,701 chapels, with 1,298.027 sittings, 
1,860 pastors, 4,118 local preachers, 904,385 
church members, 458,300 Sunday scholars, 46,786 
teachers. These figures include only those 
churches which have sent returns to the Baptist 
Union. A rough e&tunate of the number of 
members and scholars in non-reporting churches 
would give about 10,000 mexnbeis and 30,000 
scholai s additional. The colleges for training 
the rising ministry are : Bristol, founded 2770; 
Regent’s Park,® 1810; Rawdon, Bradford, 2804 ; 
Haverfoidwest, 1839; Pontypool, 1836 (formerly 
Abergavenny, 2807) ; Llangollen, 1863 ; Man- 
chester (Brighton Grove), 1866; the Metro- 
politan, Pastor’s College, 2856; Scotland, the 
Theological Hall, 1869. The Baptist Foreign 
Mission originated in 2792; income in 1885-86, 
,£79,883 16 s. 4 d. t including £S, 631 from mission- 
ary churches(for further details see Missionary 
Societies). Baptist churches are congrega- 
tional in government, holding to the ordei of 
pastors (bishops) and deacons. The interests 
of different counties are cared for by 47 local 
associations ; and the wider affairs of the 
denomination are attendedoto by the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, formed 111 
1831 — which Union, while it ha*> no legislative 
authority, is adapted to secure united action 
throughout the whole country. Ol late years 
British apd Irish missions have become affi- 
liated with the Union, and thC Annuity, Aug- 
mentation, and Education Funds have been 
established. These societies repiesent the 
distribution of upwards of £12,000 pei annum 
by the Council of the Union, under one 
executive. Magyof the General Baptists early 
meiged into Socinianism, so that in 2770 the 
“ New Connexion ” (Evangelical) became the 
true exponent of General Baptist view's in 
the country. They have one college foi the 
training of the ministry, at Nottingham, estab- 
lished in 1797, and also separate foreign and 
home missions ; but they ai e affiliated with the 
Union for general and united actfon in Christian 
work, and are included in the foregoing sta- 
tistics. There are 193 churches, 105 pastors 
in charge, 36,262 members; in addition to 20 
chinches, 9 agents, and 1,323 members in the 
Foreign Mission field. Outside the Baptist 
denomination there are the Sootoh Baptists, 
with a plural eldership. In England there 
are some 300 Hyper-Calvinietio churches, and 
there are also two Seventh-Day Baptist Churches 
in the country. It is computed that in the 
world at large there are 37,478 Baptist churches, 
32,250 pastors and missionaries, and 3,326,54a 
chftrch members. During the latter part of the 
year the Bapti«t body was considerably agitated 
by the Down-Gzade Question, arising from the 





withdrawal of Her, C|H. Spargeoa (y.t>.) from the 
Baptist Union, m consequence, as he alleged, 
of the growing SendePcy on the part of the^B. 
body towards heterodox view®. An influential 
deputation from the B. U, waited upon Mr. S. 
ora hi® recent return from Mentone, with a 
view to hi® rejoining the Union ; but Mr. 5 . 
still maintain® the position he ha® taken upon 
the subject, 

Barbados— Portuguese “Los Barbados/' 
from its banyan or 41 bearded ” fig trees. A 
British West Indian island ; geographically but 
not politically one of»*the Windward group. 
Area i6fi sq. m., pop. 171,860.— Dividea into 
eleven parishes. Capital Bridgetown, pop. 
30,047, a fine city, headquarters ot H.M. forces 
in the West Indies. Spcightstowit is of second 
importance. There are twenty-six miles of 
railway.— Barbados is of coral formation, and 
has lulls rising to 1,145 feet, Its scenery is bold 
and picturesque in parts. There are subter- 
ranean streams and caverns. Chief products 
are sugar and rum, aloes, indigo, cotton ; but 
tobacco, arrowroot, ginger, and other tropical 
- 1 gjroducts will yield well. Coal and petroleum 
' btc found, anti the fisheries are profitable. — 
Government is vested in a Governor and 
Executive, a Legislative Council, and a House 
of /assembly elected on a low franchise. Edu- 
cation is remarkably well provided for, and 
there is Codrington College, now affiliated to- 
Durham University. The Church of England 
is established, but endowed concurrently with 
other bodies. Privatoendowment is also con- 
siderable. One of the West India regiments 
(negio) is stationed'here, and there is a fort on 
the island. The people are industrious, and 
the colony very prosperous. For latest statistic 
see British Empire, etc. (table). First colo- 
nised in ’675, Barbados has ever since remained 
undisturbed in British hands. The effects of 
slave emancipation were less felt than in 
the rest of the West Indies. It is at present 
our most valuable West Indian colony. Consult 


Bamaby.Slr NaWanl^ 

Chatham, iSao, and served 
a® a shipwright at Sheerne 


Barbecue. 41 'I o barbecue " is a term used 
in the West Indies for roasting a whole hog 
upon a gridiron®; the word is found used in 
this sense by Pope, also by Lamb in “Essays 
of Elia." * r A barbecue " has been adopted in 
America as a term to expiess any great gather- 
ing of people, where a huge animal, such as an 
ox or a hog, is dressed whole and partaken of by 
those assembled. 

Barbuda. A British West Indian island ; a 
dependency of Antigua, and under the federal 
government of the Leeward Islands. Belongs to 
the Codimgton family, and enjoys proprietary 
government locally. Area 75 sq. in., pop. 813, 
Is low and level, and chiefly Used for stock 
breeding. Lit*le cultivation. No town and no 
haibour. 

Bar Committee. See Barrister. 

Barlow, Thomas Oldham, R.A., was b, at 
Oldham (1834), and 'while with a firm of en- 
gravers in Manchester became a student at the 
School of Design in that city. Here he gained 
the first prize for a design exhibited under the 
title of ’‘Culling® from Nature.” Coming to 
London, he became acquainted with the late 
John Philip, with whom he formed a close 
intimacy, and most of whose pictures he en- 
graved. Elected an Associate Engraver of the 
Royal Academy by an almost unanimous tote 
< l8 73 b since which time he has engraved the 
Works of the leading artists of the day. * 


an appointment in the designing room of th# 
Admiralty in 'ss* During the thirty years that 1 
he Was connected with this department, 3 nf> 
rendered important service® in the design and ", 
construction of our fighting ships. t The ®ub- * 
stitutinn of steel for iron in shipbuilding Wit# , 
maiflly due to his exertions. Sir N. B.,who Wai 
made a K.C.B. on his retirement as Director of 
Naval Construction in '85, is the author of the 
article on the Navy in the “ Encyclopmdia 
Britaanica." He has also identified himself 
with various philanthropic movements, and is 
a Vice-President of the S.-K. Sunday Sclutot 
Union and the National Temperance League, 

Barnaid’s Inn. Set Inns or Court. 
Barnum, Phineas Taylor, the American 
showman, b. in Connecticut, 1810. He realised 
a considerable -fortune by his purchase of the 
American Museum at New York in *41. but in 


American Museum at New York in *41, but in 
’55 he returned to Connecticut, and engaged bar 
a series of disastrous land and manufacturing 
speculations, which resulted in his bankruptcy, 
lie returned to the management of his museum, 
however, and again amassed wealth. In *63 he 
retired from business, but after a few years 
resumed operations as showman on a very 
extensive scale. When the late Jenny Lina 
was at the height of her popularity she 
accepted an engagement from Mr. B. to sing 
at 150 concerts m the United States. It was 
while fulfilling this engagement that she mar- 
ried Mr. Goldschmidt, and arranged to cancel 
the contract with Mr. B., after 93 concerts. 
Mr. B. was a member of the Connecticut Leg!®- - 
latm'c in ’65, and an unsuccessful candidate 
for Congress in the following year. He has 
written his autobiography, as well as works 
entitled the “Humbugs of the 'World” and 
“ Struggles and Triumphs." Mr. Barnum did 
a great stroke of business by the purchase of 
“ Jumbo ’’ in '8r. His show was .burnt out last 
year, that being the third time Mr. B, ha® 
suffered the misfortune of a conflagration. 

Baroaa. See Diplomatic. 

Barometer. See Meteorology. 

Baronets created between January 1st, 
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Clifford, Sir Charles Lewis, C. E.,Es 
Cunliffe-Lister, S., Esq. Lodier, R., Esq. 
Dalrymple,C.,Esq.,M.P. Lucas, T., Esq. 


Dalrymple,C.,Esq.,M.P. Lucas, T., E 
Evans, T. W., Esq. Moon, R.. I 
Ewart, William, M.P. L. k N.W. 
Gilstmp, W., Esq. Northoote.H 
Hanson, SirR.,Knt., late ford, M.P. 


Lewis, C. E.,Esq. ( M.P. 
Loder, R., Esq. 

Lucas, T., Esq. 

Moon, R,, Esq., Chm. 

L. k N.W. Ry. Co. 

N orthoote, H on.H. Staf- 


Barratry. A legal term, signifying foul 
practice on the part of a shipmaster. 

Barrett, George, actor. Is a brother of Mr- 
Wilson Barrett. Mr. G. B.» who for the past 
ten years has had a high reputation as a 
comedian, has lately been taking parts in, the’ 
plays produced by his brother 
Barrett, Wilson, the distinguished actor, 
was b. 1846, and made his debut at Halifax 
(1864), subsequently visiting Leeds, Blackpool, 
and Leicester. Became manager of a theatre ; 
in Lancashire. Not being very successful he* 
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again nought engagement, andplayed at Aber- 
, deen. Afterwards Mr. Barrett married Miss 
Heath, an artiste, and together, with much 
success, they performed in the provinces. 
Mr. Barrett s. first appearance in London was 
at the Surrey Theatre in East Lynne . In 1879 
lie to oh the Court Theatre, and was m$st suc- 

- cessful in Borneo and Juliet , in conjunction 
a with Mile. Modjeska* ana (1881) became lessee 
'• and manager of the Princess's Theatre, Mr. 

Barrett achieved much reputation in The Lights 
’ 0 1 London (1881), The Bomany Bye (188 t)JThe 
Silver King (188a), Claitdian (1883), Chalterton 
(1884), Hoodman Blind (1885), Sister Mary 
fiB8fi),and especially in his representation of 
Hamlet (1884). Mr Barrett is also the lessee 
of the Grand Theatre, Leeds, and the Theatre 
Royal, Hull. In the autumn 0 i 1886 he com- 
menced a successful season in the United 
States. On his return at the end of Just year, 
Mr. Barrett took the leading part in the Golden 
Ladder , a pluj' produced conjointly by Mr. G. R. 
Sims and himself. Mr. B. w as h recently (Jan. 
’88) the victim of a cunningly devised robbery. 

, Barrister-at-law. The name pvei\ to one 
branch of the legal profession, for the origin 
*of their Inns see Inns of Court. The appren- 
tices or student members of the Inns, on being 
called to the bar of their Inn by the benchers, 
were called Apprenticii ad barros, or Utter 
Barristers, and later banisters-at-law. This 
did not originally give them any authority to 
plead in the Courts of Justice, although uTthe 
jeign of Elizabeth this was undoubtedly the 
case. The benchers cannot be compelled to 
call a student to the bar (see Disbarring). 
The apprentices were formeily either attorneys, 
solicitors, or barristers; but about 1560, the 
lour greater Inns of Court prohibited' their 
members practising as attorneys, etc. A bar- 
rister is an esquue by his office, inembeis of 
the bar with patents wear silk, sen cants-at- 
law cloth, and other barristers stulf gowns. 
The Attorney-General, whose title is first men- 
tioned m Edward IV.'s reign, is the head of the 
English bai;, and is the legal representative of 
therCrown m the courts. The interests of the 
bar are now' protected by a Bar Committee, the 
first of which was appointed in 1883. ‘f?ee also 
Queen's Counsel, Serjeants-at-law, and 
Inns of Court. 

Barristers’ Fee Bill This bill was intro- 
duced in May 1886 , and contained^ clauses* to 
enable barristers to recover their fees for 
employment by actions in the court, and to 
make them liable in lespect of any breach or 
grievance ansing fiom such employment. 

parry, The Rt. Rev, Alfred, 1 >.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia, 
,b. 1826. Educated at King’s Coll., Lond., and 
Trinity Coll., Camb. : B.A ’48, Fourth Wiang- 
ler, and Seventh in the first class of the 
Classical Tripos. Ordained ’50, and ’51 ap- 
pointed Sub-Warden of Tnnity Coll. Gleii- 
Almond. In ’54 he accepted the post of head 
' : ‘'master of the Leeds Grammar School, which he 
-mid till ’62, when he was appointed principal 
Cheltenham College. He was for some 
, * wears a member of the School Board for London, 
gigtn ’<38 Dr. Barry vras elected Principal of King’s 
Coll,, Lond., in ’80 Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, in Canon of Westminster, and in 
Biahop Sydney, Among his best-known 
tyorks &re the “Introduction to the Old Testa- 

- ment,’V/ Notes on the Gospels,” and “ Chclten- 
%batn. College Lectures/’ Dr. B. is also the 


author of a life of his father, Sir C. Barry, R.A., 
the architect of the HoushWof Parliament. 

Bart&dlemy-Sainfc-HUatre, Jules, French 
statesman and philosopher ; b. in Paris 
August 19th, 1803. At an early age he was 
a regular contributor to She Globe. In July 
1830 ne signed the memorable protests 01 tne 
journalists. Appointed (1834) teacher of French 
literature in the Polytechnic School, Professor 
of Greek and Latin philosophy in the College 
of France (1838), ana gained admission to the 
Academy of Moral ana Political Science (1839). 
In 1840 he was for a short time associated 
with Mr. Cousin, Minister of Public Instruction. 
After the Revolution of 1848 M, Barthdlemy- 
Saint-Hilaiie was returned to the Constituent 
Assembly by the Department of Seine-et-Oisc. 
After the coup d'etat (Dec, 2nd, iSgf), he 
refused, as a professor, to take the required 
oath, and resigned his chair in the College 
of France, and returned to his literary labours. 
He was a member of the committee to examine 
the scheme of M. de Lesseps for constructing 
the Suez Canal. In 1869 he was returned to 
the Chamber of Deputies by the Department 
of Scitie-et-Oise. Alter the Revolution of 1870, 
and during the siege of Paris, he remained in 
that city. Alter the armistice he joined the Left 
in the National Assembty, and was one of the 
members intrusted to assist the Governrficnt 
in the negotiation of peace with Prussia. He 
was elected to the Senate Dec. 1875. In 1877 he 
was decorated with the Legion of Honour. He 
held the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(tS8o) under M. Ferry. 

Basic Slag. About nine years ago Messrs. 
Gilchrist and Thomas made public the 1 csults of 
a senes of investigations which showed that 
the iron ore of Cleveland could be used for the 
manufacture of steel. By this process, which is 
also known under the name o 1 the Basic Bessemer, 
the phosphorus is eliminated from the pig iron. 
In oidcr to make pig iron charged wilh phos- 
phoms suitable for the manufacture of steel it 
is necessary to put the molten metal into a 
converter lined with a basic material composed 
of lime, magnesia, alumina, and oxide of iron. 
By means of a powerful blajit air is forced 
through the molten mass from the bottom of 
the converter. The oxygen of the air in pass- 
ing upwards unites with certain of the con- 
stituents of the iron, and, amongst others, with 
phosphorus, which is converted into phosphoric 
acid. This unices partly with the lime m the 
lining of the converter, and also with lime 
which is added to the fused metal at the begin- 
ning of the operation The so-formed phosphate 
oflime-and the oxidised impurities collect on 
the surface of the molten iron, and form what 
is now denominated Thomas slag. It is re- 
moved by tipping the converter, leaving the 
basic steel behind. The slag on cooling form# 
a brittle mass, of dark colour, rich in phosphate 
of lime, and when broken up, sifted, and finely 
ground into dust, pow>der^ or meal, becomes 
marketable as a fertiliser. This product is said 
to be generally made up of about 16% of phos- 
phorus acid, 50% of lime, T2$i of oligist iron 
and oxidised iron, and 7% of silicic acid ; but 
the phosphoric acid can run from 10 to 23%. 
The price of this meal is about one-third that 
of superphosphates, and it contains an equal 
quantity of phosphoric acid. Professor Paul 
Wagner, of the agricultural experimental sta- 
tion at Darmstadt, has made numerous experi- 
ments with the Thomas slag, extending over 
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three years. Hie plpferimeirts, made with a 
great variety of phtats, manures, and soil®, 
have given the following result® : the fertilising 
value of phosphoric acid in superphosphate 
when soluble in water being fixed at 100, the 
valgc of phosphoric aero in raw Peruvian guano 
is 30; steamed bone dust, 20; coprolites, 9; 
basic slag (1), 61 ; and quality, 58 ; coarse quality, 

23. The value of basic slag, apart from its phos- 
phoric acid, depend® entirely upon the degree 
ol fineness to which it is powdered. The iron 
in the slag has no prejudicial influence. For 
wet boggy tracts it is'moie suitable than all 
others of a phosphoric acid nature, and it gives 
great help to pastures and meadows if placed 
deep in the ground while being laid out. As 
to the qualities most suitable for soils, etc,, 
consult Hrolessor Wagner's book containing 
the results of his expenments. 

Basseterre. Capital of Guadeloupe {q.v.). 

' ‘Also capital of St. Christopher (<y.t\), pop. 7,500. Leah that she owes her reputation for originality 
„ Bastlan. Henry Charlton, M.A., M.D. and dramatic power. 

Lond., F. K.S. (68), b. at Tiuro, 2837. Edu- Bath, Order of the. Originally established 
cated at University College, Lond. Fleeted by King Henry IV., at his coronation, 1399, 
hello w of the Royal College of 1 hysicians m and conferred on a number of esquires who 
V, Lecturer on Pathology m St. Marvs Hos- had watched all night and bathed. In the 
pjtal m 66 , 1 rofessor of I athological Anatomy seventeenth century the older was neglected, 
in University College 111 67, and •Physician, to but revived under George I. The Older was 
University College Hospital 71. He has con- remodelled by the Prince Regent in 1815, and 
tnbuted largely to the transactions of the 
learned societies with which he is connected, 
and published several works illustrative of the 
doctrine of evolution and the origin of life. 

One of his best known works is “The Brain a® 
an Organ of Mind/’ which has been translated 
into German ami French, l)r. B. is also an 
eminent authority 011 the diseases ot the ner- 
vous system. 

Basutola&d. A native province of Biitish 
South A1r>ca. It lies inclosed between Natal, 
the Orange Free State, the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, and Cape <^>lony. Area, 10,293 sq. 
miles ; pop. 128,176, of whom only 469 are 
whites. It is deseiibed as a land of grass and 
mountain, with beautiful scenery, a fertile soil, 
and a delicious climate. The Basutos, or 
Mountain Bechuanas, are a brave and intelli- 
gent people, ancL have probably made the Bath &Bd Wells, 3vt. Rev. Lord Arth ur 
greatest advance in civilisation of any of the Charles Hervey, D.D. ,69th Bishop of (founded 
south African races. Since 1848 the Basutos, 905), fourth son of the 1st Maiquis of Bristol, 
under their chief Moshesh, have been under a *>. 1808. Educated at Eton and inn. CoU., Catti- 
semi-protectorate of the Bntish. In 1868 their bridge ; M.A. (1830). when he was sixth m «t 

l country was more formally annexed, and in Hass 1,1 classics. Ordained deacon (i8$a), priest 
1871 it was joined to Cape Colony. But in (1833),; was rector of Iekworth (1833) mid of 
1879 a section of them, under the chief Moirosi, Horaingsheath (1853-69). Archdeacon of Sud- 
revolted. The first reason for this was the bury (1862 until elevated to the episcopate 1869). 
arrest for horse stealing, and fescue, of the BatOUXU. A port situated on the Caucasus 
chief’s son; the second, the attempted en- side of the Black Sea, south of that range, 
forcement of an Act passed ior the disarmament acquired by Russia from Turkey by virtue of 
of the native tribes. The Cape Government the Treaty of Berlin. Russia, m accordance 
a aft? P ro P os sd confiscate the territory of with the Tieaty, dismantled the fortifications 
offenders. Almost the whole tribe of Basutos and threw it open as a free port. The Walter 
rose in arms, and the Cape forces were unable circumstance contributed largely jto promote its 
to reduce them. They made overtures in prosperity ; and the growth of the town was 
1882. and submitted to the arbitration of the accelerated when in 1883 Russia connected it 
High Commissioner. Eventually the obnoxious by railway with the Transcaucasian line, and 
Act was repealed, and confiscations and fines made it, instead of Poti, the main outlet of 
were not enforced. The Basutos desired to Transcaucasia. Latterly the development of 
remain British subjects, but objected to be the Caspian petroleum trade ha® swollen Its 
ruled by the Cape Government. Incompliance, exports to such an extent that the Russian 
with their wish, Basutoland was disannexed Government has ’sanctioned a scheme fur «n- 
from Cape Colony in 2883, and has since been ad- larging its excellent but restricted harbour 
ministered by a Resident Commissioner, under into a great commercial port. At the same time 
the direct authority of the Crown. For Com- an arsenal has been established just outside * 
miss 1 oner see Diplomatic. llie limits of the porto franco, connected by the 

Batavia. Capital of Java. (y.v.). railway and a tramway with the port itself, so * 
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now has three classes, each with Military and 
Civil (nominal) sub-divisions : — 

G.C.B. . Kmgitt Grand Cross Bath. 
K.C.B. . Knight Commander Bath. 

C.B. , . Companion Bath. 

Its badge is a crimson, ribbon, with motto 
“ Tna juncta in uno” (Three joined in one). 
There are at present : — 



Excluding the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Duke of Cambi idge. 


JO®ets?imAmericar actress* ' *? 
was b. in Baltimore^ Maryland, 184a. She \ 
commenced her theatrical career at a very early 
age, and after playing with great success ifi 
most of' the leading American theatres, she ap- ■ 
peared in London, at the Adelphi, in ’63, taking . 
the character of Leah In an adaptation of the , ’ 
German play of Deborah, which ran for aio 5 . 
nigh®®. In 66 she married Mr, George Crowe, 1 
and retired from the stage, after appearing as ' ’I 
Juliet, at Her Majesty’s Theatre; but reap* 
pear A! *in ’68 at the Haymarket in Maty ' 
Warner. The principal characters in which she 
has appeared in this country are Lady Mac- 
beth, at the Lyceum in ’75 ; Helen Macgregor, 
in Rob Roy ; Margaret Field, in His Wife, at 
Sadlers wells : and Queen Mary, in Lord Tenny- 
son’s drama of that name, at the Lyceum, — 
in all of which she has been highly successful ; 
but it is to her memorable impersonation of 
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\ that, in the event ofawar, the Turkish redoubts, 
which are still Standing, could be rapidly 
, equipped afresh, and Batoum would prove an 
, „ admirable naval station for the Russian fleet. 
\ At the same time the Russians have also oon- 
■' ’ nected it by a good military road with Kars, 
thus rendering it possible, on the eve *f a war, 
to send from Odessa, via Batoum, large rein- 
forcements to Asia Minor, The protocol’ con- 
..etituting Batoum a free port was repudiated 
" by Russia early in 1886— a breach of Czar's 
'faith which called forth a spirited protesrfrom 
: Lord Rosebery. 

Battenberg, Henry Maurice, Prince of, 

son of Prince Alexander of Battenburg (Hesse) 
and the Countess Von Kauck, daughter of a 
former Polish Minister of War, who was raised 
to the rank oi Princess on her morganatic 
marriage with the ruler of Hesse, b. Oct, 5th, 
*58, mairied (July 33rd, '85) Princess Beatrice 
Mary Victoria Feodora, the ninth and youngest 
child ot Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and has 
issue, a son, Alexander, b. Nov. 23rd, '86, and a 
daughter, Victoria Eugenia Julia Ena, b. Oct. ’87. 

Bavaria. See Germany; and for*Muiistry 
see Diplomatic. 

Bayard, Thomas Francis, U.S. Senator and 
Secretaiy of State, was born at Wilmington, 
Delaware, Oct. 29th, 1838. Mr. Bayard was 
educated for a mercantile career, but adopted 
the profession of law, and practised at the 
IJ.S. bar for several years. He was elected to 
the U.S. Senate as a democrat in March 1869, 
in succession to his father, and v\as re-elected 
in 1875 and 1881. On the succession of Governor 
Grover Cleveland to the Presidency, Mr. Bayard 
was appointed Secretary of State (March 5th, 
v 1885). He is the fourth of his family in direct 
succession who has sat as Senator for Delaware, 
and claims to be a lineal descendant of the 
Chevalier Bayard, the knight sans peur et sans 
rep roc he. Mr. Sec. Bayard is President of the 
Fisheries Commission (r/.v.) now (Jan. 15th, ’88) 
sitting at Washington. 

BazaiUCi Francois Achille, a French gene ral , 
who alter distinguished service in Africa and 
Mexico became '64 a Marshal of France. Ip the 
Franco-Prussian war capitulated Me$z wiLh an 
army of 173, 00 > men. Found guilty of treason 
by the Military Commission of the National 
Assembly '71, The sentence of death was com- 
muted to banishment in the Isle Ste. Mar- 
guerite, from which he escaped (see ed. '86). 

Bazakette, Sir Joseph William, C.B., who 
has held the office of chief engineer to the 
Metiopolitan Board of Works since its estab- 
lishment ip 1856, was b. at Enfield 1819, and 
learnt his profession from the late Sir John 
, MacNid. The ohief works which he has de- 
signed and executed are the Main Drainage 
System of London ; the Victoria, Albert, and 
Che&ea embankments, and the bridges over the 
Thames at Putn ey , H ammensmi th ana Bat ter sea. 

Beale, Lionel Smith, M.B., F.R.S., was b. 
in London, 1828, and educated at King’s Col- 
lege, London, of which he is an honorary 
Fellow. He is Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine at the same institu- 
tion, and physician to the hospital in connec- 
tion with it. He is a member of a number of 
learned societies both at home and abroad, and 
is in the front rank of those scientists who 
have distinguished themselves by their micro. 
• toopkal resaaxoh and their discoveries in the 
departments of Physiology and Medical Chemis- 
try. Amongst the most important of his works 


are "Protoplasm; or Lilft, Matter, stid Mind,” 
‘‘Disease Germs, "Life Theories : their Influ- 
ence upon Religious Thought , " " The Mystery 
of Life: Acts and Arguments against the 
Physical Doctrine of Vitality,” " The Physio- 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man ’’ (mib- 
lished in conjunction with the Tate Dr. Toddand ‘ 
Mr. Bowman), and “ How to Work with the Mi- 
croscope, "which hasrun through manyeditions. 
Be&ufort’s scale. See Meteorology. 
Bechuanalaad. The country of the Bechu- 
ana (pron. Betshwana). A region of S. Africa, 
extending from Cape Colony to the Zambesi, 
between the Transvaal and Kalahari. It now 
consists of three sections— British Bechuanalaad 
Cq.v.), Northern Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
the undefined portion beyond. The first has 
been formally annexed, and is ruled by an Ad- 
ministrator acting under the Governor of Cope 
Colony. A body of mounted police maintain 
order here and in the Protectorate, British ' 
Bechuanaland extends from the Giiqualand and 
Transvaal borders to the Molopo river and 
kamathlabama Spruit. The limits of the North- 
ern Bechuanaland Protectorate are : — West of 
the boundary of the South African Republic as 
defined by Convention of Feb, 1884, to the 20th 
meridian of «E. longitude, thus including part 
of Kalahari ; rjorth of R. Molopo as far as the 
22nd parallel of S. latitude, portions orthese 
lands are thickly wooded and well wateied, 
intersected here and there with open plains in 
the south, while in the north immense plains 
are dotted with numerous “vleys” of fresh 
water, and large salt “pans" or lakes. Gold, 
coal, and lead have been found in Bechuana- 
land ; and as this vast country has not yet 
been scientifically prospected for minerals' it 
is reasonable to suppose that it is possibly not 
inferior in this respect to its neighbours, 
Matabeleland, the Tiansvaal, and Griqualaml, 
countries rich in the preciaps inetals, diamonds, 
and coal. In 1883-4 bands of Boer .libusters 
had invaded what is now British Bechuanaland, 
had deposed certain chiefs and set up others, 
and were forming two so-called “republics,” 
Sfcellaland and Goshen. At length their lawless 
proceedings obliged the Bjitish Government 
to interfere. Sir Charles Warren, with a force 
of 4,000 troops, was sent into the country, lie 
suppressed the fighting and raiding that had 
been going on, restored order, arranged and 
delimited tne Protectorate, which was declared 
m March 188^ the annexation of British Bechu- 
analand being effected in September of the 
same year. It may be added that in 1886 Boer 
raiders trekked in numbers into the country 
beyond the Protectorate and Matabeleland (q.v.). 
Consult “Proceedings of Royal Geographical 
Society,” Jan. 1884, July 1885, and Feb. 1886 ; 
Bechuanaland Blue-Book (wipetown, *887.) ; 
and Mackenzie's “Austral Africa.” 

Bechuanas, or Betsftwanaa, a people of the 
Bantu race, allied to the Kaffirs, inhabiting the 
central region of S. Africa, N. of Cape Colony. 
For history see ed. '86. 

Bedford Grammar Softool. See Public 
Schools. 

Bedford Park. An estate situated to the 
west of Hammersmith, between Turnhatn 
Green and Stamford Brook Green. The houses 
are built entirely in “Oueen Anne’s style . * 
k contains a handsome church, a school of art, 
a social club, theatre, a co-operative stores and 
shops, with avepqed rows Qftioqses, §ee ed/86* 
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Bedford* Ht. Rev,'WtlUai& Waltham BOV) parties was— Catholics 1 * 6 , liberals «*• The 
1 D.D., Bishop Suifragan of; b. at Shrewsbury, ministerial party consequently earned twelve 
1833. Educated, at Shrewsbury School and at seats at the '86 elections, and is expected 
Wadham College, Oxford, where He graduated, to fully maintain, and possibly to slightly is* 
*47, He held successively the curacies of St, crease, its strength at the election of the out- 
Geofge’s, Kidderminster, and Holy Cross, going half of the Chamber injune of the present . 
Shrewsbury; the rectory of Whittington, the year. At present, the chief source of political 
rural deanery of Oswestry, and the recto ry of trouble in Belgium is the demand of the un- 
St. Andrew Undershaft with St. Mary Axe, franchised for universal suffrage. In July ’86 
London, Prebend of St. Paul’s Cathedral, ’791 the continued refusal of the government, to 
and Bishop of Bedford in the same year. The introduce* a measure for this purpose led to a 
„« diocese includes the Ead$ End of London, and widespread strike Of the industrial population, 
I>r. H. has devoted himself energetically to particularly in the mining districts ; and Since 
the work of promoting the spiritual and social then there hav** beep repeated demonstrations 
well-being of the overcrowded population in both in Brussels and elsewhere with the same 
that district. He has written several works of object. The Beernaert ministry, however, 
a pastoral, exegetical, and devotional character, steadily refuses to support any measure grant- 
and his will-known “Pastor in Paroohid” has mg the suffrage to tnat section of the popu- 
passed through many editions, of which the lation which does not at present enjoy it, and; 

* latest was issued last year (’87). ‘ which is, for the most part, exclusively Socialist 

Boecher stowe, Harriet Elizabeth, the and strongly anti-Clcrical. 

■“daughter of Lvman Beecher, was b. 1812, Belgium. A kingdom under Leopold IL of 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. Married in iS3'> Saxe-Coburg. By constitution of 1831 Belgium 
the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., and soon is declared to be a constitutional and hereditary 
afterwards wrote several tales and sketches monarchy-^-executive power in King; legislative 
which woe published under the titleof “The power jointly vested in King, Senate, and 
May Dover.*’ In 1850 she wrote for th# Chamber of Deputies. Deputies must be Bel- 
Natumal Km, an anti-slavery pajfor. a seual gums ol‘ twenty- five years of age, elected for 
tntitlc*! “ Untile Tom’s Cabin,” published in lour years (half the Chamber retiring every two 
book form (185a), and met with great success years, except in case of dissolution, when all go 
m the United States, 313,000 copies being sold out) by citizen^ of twenty-one years of ago 
in thr»*e years and a hall. In Great Britain its who have pas™ d an elementary examination, 
sale was enormous. The work has been trans- belong to the professional classes, or who 
lated into twenty different languages, and it pay j£i 13s, 6 d . annually in direct taxes. One 
1 has been dramatised in various* forms. After- deputy allotted to each 40,000 oi population ; 
wards published “A Peep into Uncle Tom's present number of Chamber is 138. Both 
Cabin tor Children ” (1853), “A Key to Unde senators and deputies are paid by State. 
Tom’s Cabin ” (1853b “The Chi istiah Slave,” a Number *in Senate half that of the Chamber; 
drama founded on “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” senators are elected by same electorate for eight 
' (1855). Vintcd Euiope (18S3I, ami soon after- years *(hall retiring every four years except 
watds produced " Smirtv Mernot ies of Foieign on dissolution), to be forty years of age and 
Lands’ (1855), “Died#’ (1856!, The Minister’s pay taxes to annual amount of ^84. Area, 
Wooing' 1 (1850), “The Pearl ol Orr’s Island” it, 378 sq. m. ; pop. 5,909,975- (For army and 
(iScus), “ The Chimney Corner ” (1868), “Pink n.ivy see Armies, Foreign, and Navies, 
and White Tyranny ” (1871), “ Pognnuc People : Foreign.) Revenue fo-1887 about ^12,816,000 ; " 
their Loves and Lives *' (1878). She is a sister expenditure about £12, Ooo, 000. National debt 
of the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. about ;£ 35,000,000. No state religion. (For 

“ Beefeaters.” ice Yeomen OF THE Guard, history i 84 p 6 see ed. ’87.) Early last year, 

* Beerbohm Tree, Herbert, actor. Was ill- Belgium, like nearly every other European 
duevd to adopt the stage as a profession by country, was excited by the great war so&re, 
reason of success in a company of amatcuis. and steps were taken to strengthen the 
Has Jot some yeais been a conspicuous per- frontier fortifications, particularly on the Ger- 

* former on the London boards, ^uid is now man side, as it was anticipated that, in the 

lessee ol the Haymarket. event of war between France and Germany, 

Begum, an Indian word signifj ing Princess the latter would force a passage through Bdr 
' or yueen. ^ „ gium m order to avoid tne French fortresses 

Belgian Political Parties- The chief parties on the eastern fioutier. Otherwise there has 
are two— viz., the Clericals and the Liberals— been little to disturb the placid life of this little 
and there are, in addition, the minor groups of state, except riots by Socialists at Rotterdam, 
Protestant* and Socialist*. Neither ot the two who are very strong in Belgium, especially 
last named, howfver, wield an independent in the manufacturing and mining districts, 
parliamentary influence, and both in tne ordi- The port of Antwerp continues to ex ten# its 
nary affairs ol pohtirul life are anti-Catholic, capacities, and already ranks as one of the 
and consequently vote with the Liberals. The greatest emporiums in the world. Serious diss- 
Catholics, or Clericals as they are usually called, turbances occurred at Ostcnd in the autumn 
have now been in power for rather more than between English and Belgian fishermen (see 
.three years, the present ministry, under M. Fisheries). An International Treaty lor the pre- 
aseernacTt, having, in October ’84, succeeded vent ion of “ coopering” at sea (y.v.) was signed 
ilie Liberal administration of M. Frere-Orban, at The Hague by the Powers interested in it. 
■vho had held office since Tune ’78, At the According to returns issued in December, tho 
■resent time the Catholics" have a stronger import* to Belgium last year amounted to 
Hollowing than they have had for very many 2, 662, 700,000 fr., and the exports to 9^512, ioo,ooofc» 
wears past, commanding 98 votes in the Cham- (fr. « 9^,) As compared with the returns far 
^ r , against the 40 followers of M, Fr&re-Orban.* the preceding year there was an increase in 
The last election to the Chamber was in the imports of 3 per cent, and in the expo rtf. 
June '86, previous to which the strength of ol 4 per cent. At the end oi the year a gidgi 
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meeting of WelleoM^ was held at Liege to the most eminent living authorities on chest 
protest against the Flemish language Being I diseases. 

compulsory on candidates for commissions in ■ BeD Nevifl Observatory. Meteorologists in 
the army. Among the social events of the year all countries are endeavouring to establish 
may be mentioned the unveiling of statues to stations at as great elevations as is feasible, 
the Flemish patriots Breydell and DeConninck, in order to note changes of temperature, 
the civic fetes at Bruges and the Commercial etc., in the upper strata of the atmosphere, 
and Industrial Exhibition at Antwerp (Aug.), In the United States there are Pike* a Peak 
the demonstration at Antwerp in honour ofM. (14,134 feet), and Mount Washington (6,979 feet) ; 
P. de la Montagne of the Precurseur (Jan, otli, in Prance the Pio du Midi (9,380 feet), and the 
*88). the reception on the previous d,ay of Rev, Puy de Dome (4,823 feet); in Austria Booh Ohir 
H. Baynes, of the Baptist Missionary Society , (6,706 feet); in Switzerland the Sentia (8,094 
who presented thd Ring with a grammar and feet); and there are many others. The Scottish *" 
dictionary of the Congo dialects, and the death Meteorological Society has long hgd in view 
of M. Godin, the founder of the well-known the erection of an observatory on the top of 
Pant i Its ter e at Guise. It was stated (Jan. 1st, Ben Nevis, at a height of 4,406 feet, the highest 
*88) that the German Government having de- point in these islands. This has recently been 
nounced the Telegraphic Convention concluded carried out, the staff having entered into rest* 
(May *8o) by Belgium. Germany, Holland, and dence on the summit in Oct. 1883. 

Great Britain, the Convention will terminate Berbera. A town and port on the north 
on Jan. xst, *89. With the view to assist Somali coast. Caravans from the African in- 
intending emigrants, the Belgian Foreign tenor arrive here, and trade with Aden is con-„ 
Office has now established an office in the sidcrable. For some year$ it was in, Egyptian 
Department of Commerce to supply useful in- hands ; but in 1885 the British Government tool; 
formation through the Diplomatic ariti Consular possession of Berbera, and the north coast of 
Agents. An International Exhibition of Science Somaliland from Zeilah to a point east of 
and Industry will be held in Biusscls ( q.v .) jBerbera, where German territory now begins, 
this year. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. A small Indian force is stationed here to keep 
Bellzd (Bay-leezO. Capital of British Hon- order among the motley population of various 
duras and a port. Formerly the name of nationalities. See Somaliland and Aden. 
the whole colony. Pop. 5,767 111x881. Berbice. A county of British Guiana (y.v.) 

Bellew, Kvrle, actor/ son ortho celebrated Beresford, Lord Charles William Dela- 

Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, made his first appear- poer, M.P., was b. 1846. Enteied the Royal 
ance in Melbourne, Australia. Is well known in Navy (1859). In 1863, while a midshipman on 
London and in the provinces as a leading actor, board the Defence , he twice saved life from 
BeluChiBtan. A barren region stretching drowning, and received the bronze medal of 
south of Afghanistan to the Persian Gulf. It the Royal Humane Society, and the gold 
contains a poor, scattered population of a few medal of the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
hundred thousand people, a weak native govern- Society. To these distinctions was added the 
ment completely under our control, and no clasp of the Royal Humane Society (24th Feb, * 
towns of any notoriety except Quetta. This point 1871). Accompanied the Prince of Wales 
was occupied*, by Viceroy Lytton in 1876, and in to India (1875-76) as naval aide-de-camp. At 
1883 a protectorate over the whole ot Beluchi- the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, com-* 
stan, to, the Persian frontier, was established, manded the Condor, carrying thr'ee guns. and 
For Agent to Gov.-Gcn. India see Diplomatic, distinguished himself during the action by his 
Bengal. See India; and for Ministry, etc., bravery and naval skill. The Condor was 
see Diplomatic. largely instrumental in silencing the Marabout 

Bengal Tenancy Bill. In accordance with fort, and earned the honour of a Special signal 
the report ^ of a commission appointed in 1679, from the Admiral, “Well done, Condor." For 
a bill was introduced by Lord Ripon’s Govern- these services Lord Charles was promoted to 
ment conferring upon tenants a transferable the rank of captain. Served in the Soudan 
interest in their holdings, and protecting them campaign under Lord Wolseley for the relief 
against eviction by compensation for disturb- of Genet al Gordon, and took part in the ex-., 
ance. At the same time facilities for the re- pedition aci’oss the desert. A Lord of Admi- 
covcry of arrears of rent were conferred upon ralty ’86 ; resigned Tan. 18th, *88, 
the landholders. After a prolonged and aCri- Berlin Treaty. The leading provisions of the . 
monious discussion the bill was finally passed, T. df B., which was signed on July 13th, 1878, 
in a modified form, by Lord Duffenn in the by the representatives of England! Germany, 
early part of 1885. and received the assent of Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Russia, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill shortly after he was Turkey, will be found given in eel. '87. 
appointed Secretary for India. See ed. ’87. Bermuda Islands. Called after Bermudez, 

BangUfla. A province of Portuguese West a Spaniard, who discovered them in 15x5. Also 
Atrica. See Angola. named Somers Islands, after Admiral Somers, 

Bennett, Sir James Rlsdon, M.D., F.R.S., whose ship was wrecked here in 1609. The 
b. at Hornsey, 1809. M.D. Edm. '33. President “ Berm ootnes” of Shakespeare. Situated in the 
of the Royal College of Physicians (’76-80). Is North Atlantic, 600 miles east of Cape Hotteras. 
consulting physician to Victoria Park Hospital Area 20 sq.m., pop. 15,036. Capital Hamilton, 
for diseases of the chest, and hon. phys. and The islands and reefs inclose a very spacious 
Governor of St. Thomas’s Hosp. He was a com- harbour, which is fortified, and a naval station. 
miBsioner to the Paris Exhibition ’78, and Chair- Local industry principally market gardening 
man of the Exeoutive Committee of the Inter- for American consumers. Very fertile ana 
liational Medical Congress T B1, in which year he healthy, Fisheries and turtle. — The Governor 
was knighted. His “Essay on Acute Hydro- and Privy Council are Executive, and there is v 
ceph&lua '* obtained the Fothergill gold medal. 9 an elective Legislative Assembly. For latest 
Heis alsothe authpr of “Lectures on Cancerous statistics see British Empire, etc. (table), 
and Intra-Thoracic Growths,” and is bne of | First colonised in 1609, has been a British 
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Has played leading parts in several high-class on tne - r'tu U i ' ** 3 ? r? • P olltlcal FyJ?*“ 

companies. toi ’86 she secured great popularity ne J^ e at ^jp close of the Crimean war by the 
in the provinces by heriwwcriul rendering A surrender of a portion of it wljch Europe cw- 
Fedora, a character in which some time pre- Polled Rugsia to make, m order to check hcr 
viously Madame Bernhardt had made a gi-eat aggressrve aims for dommatingthe mouth of thlj 
sensation in Paris. Mrs. Bernard -Beere’s latest nver. The portion withdrawn from Russian 
successful impersonation was lena Beapard in w ^ ad u ded }? ?¥ davia > which coalesced^ 
Ac in a Loakimr-Giass time with the adjoining province of Waltachia, 

MndflTnntr«nn ftnfllna nn rah and foiwi<W the pftndpaUty of Roumania. At 
Bernhardt, Maaemow^lle Rosme Sarah, the close of the last Turkish war (1877-78), 
b. in 1844, at I ans ; the most distinguished Russia made it a poinPwf honour to recover 
' French actress of her da^. . She is of, Jewish the territory she had lost, and in spite of the 
descent. She entered the Fans Conservatoire at unwillingness of the Roumanians, the latter 
the age of fourteen, where she studied tragedy had to surrender it, receiving in return the 
and comedy. Joining the staff of the Ihe&tro wre tched territory of the Dobrudscha, south 
Franyais, she made her debut in Racine s 0 f t h e Danube. Since the annexation, which 
Jphtgeme , and in Scribe s Valcrte \ but was brought Russia down to the Danube again, the 
gnot very successful, and retired for a time Bessarabians have evinced no dissatisfaction at 
from the stage. Her first grand success was the change 0 f masters. 

*us Mane do Neuberg, m Victor Hugo s play of Betil gamidrash. See Tews. 

Ruy Bias, Becoming very popular by her tiikIa Snrlnt.ir mho Ttrft.iah anA P*ro<<m 


Rny mas . Becoming very popular by her Blble society, The British and Foreign, 
representations in fume, m Andiomaque, was established in 1804, its object being the 
and m Aa Sphinx, she was replaced on the circulation of the Scripturdk. Up to 1887 over 
itaflf of the Iheatre branyais. Since that time II3(2 5o,ooo Bibles and portions of the Bible, in 
herpopi arity has been constantly increasing. a bout 380 languages and dialects, had been 
She visited London, in company faith other issued under its auspices. The ixpenditure 
membess of the Comedic h ran?. use, and per- ofthe Society in 18S6-7 was over £231,700. A 
formed at the Gaiety Theatre in 1870 and 1886. specia , efr<Jrt ^ begun ^ July l8 g 4> to J r ia ch th<5 
Mile. B. married, m 1882, M. Da mala. She is vcry p Gor both at home and in the Colonies, 
also noted as an amateur artist and sculptor. by the publication of a New Testament at one 
Besant, Walter; b. at Poitsmouth 1838. penny (halt its cost), has resulted in the sale 
Educated at King’s College, Lond., • and of upwards of 3,200,000 copies. Subscriptions , 
Christ’s College, Camb., where he graduated and donations should be made payable to Mr. 
in mathematical honours. After leaving the C. Finch, at the Bible House, 146, Queen 
University he accepted the appointment of Victoria Stieet, E.C. Secretaries, Rev. J. Sharp, 
Senior Professor in the Royal College of M.A., Rev. W. M. Pauli. 

, Mauritius, which he resigned in consequence Biblical ArcllQOlOgy. Although compara- 
of ill health, lie made bis debut as an author tively a new branch of antiquarian research, 
in '68 with “Studies in Early French Poetry," the study of Biblical archaeology— that is, the 
which was followed *wo years later by the study of the monuments, inscriptions, manners 


in '68 with “Studies in Early French Poetry," the study of Biblical archaeology— that is, the 
which was followed *wo years later by the study of the monuments, inscriptions, manners 
“ French Hi&nourists.” He subsequently con- and customs of the lands and the people 
tributed to the “ Ancient and Foreign Classics,” mentioned in Holy Scripture— is daily increas- 
aud “New Plutarch” series of publications, ing it. importance and enlarging its area of 
In conjunction with the late Mr. James Rice investigation. The study is emphatically the 
he commenced a successful career as a romance result of the labours of the explorer and the 
writer; the most popular production of their decipherer? for, as the former recovered the 
joint authorship was “ Ready Money Mortiboy," records of a once forgotten past from the grave 
which they also dramatised and put on the of centuries, so the latter has forced from their 
stage at the Court Theatre. Of the novels long silent characters the secret they had so 
# which Mr. Besant has published in his own jealously preserved. The Sopioty of Biblical 
name, the most popular are, “ iWl Sorts and Archeology (9, Conduit St., W.), of which Mr, 
Conditions of Men," “ All in a Garden Fair,” P. he Page Renouf is the President, in succes- 
and “Children of Gibeon." There is a charm of sion to its founder, the late Dr. Saitucl Birch, 
style about Mr. Besant’s writings which marks whom Mr. R. also succeeded as Keeper of the 
his strong individuality ; and the far-reaching Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, is, 
influence he has exerted by his graphic de- of course, largely concerned with subjects 
hneations of the social life of the present day which range themselves more particularly 
has been manife^ed by the inauguration of under the respective heads of Assynology and 
various movements for relieving the dull Egyptology, 'and the cuneiform as well as.the 
monotony pf the lives of the poor in our hieroglyphic inscriptions are freely discussed, 
crowded cities. The most important of these The prosperity and success of the , S. B. A. may 
movements was that for the establishment of be fairly taken as at least an approximate 
the People’s Palace (q.v.) f in the East End of measure of the public interest in the multiform 
London. Mr, B.’s latest productions are “ The study of the antiquities of the peoples and 
.World went very well then," published last the countries about which the .Society is nomi- 
1 summer, and his Christmas annual, “ Katharine nally conversant. Its membership, whether Of 
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S history of Jerusalem. Mr. B. has also increasing month by month, and is recruited 
interested himself in questions affecting the* from every part of tne cultivated world. The 
right* of authors, and was appointed first chair- monthly Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
|nuui of the executive committee of the Ineor- Archaeology fill a larger number of pages thap 
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by Faxfaihcfftfc The total number df 
JSle deposited for th#*ession of 1887 > winch 
Witte to railways, canals, tramways, , sub* 
Ways, and the supply of pas and water, 
amounted to 143; in,t«86 the figure was 150* 
the number for 1885 wa%s©3, and for 1884 it was 
s*7;%nd the total amount of money proposed to 
be raised in the session j>f 1887 was £20, 535,080, 
against 
*67,280, 

The Parliamentary __ 

mass of business is performed partly by a paid 
staff of official*, ana patfcy by peers and mem* 
bcrs, whose services are unremunerated. The 
procedure on a private bill differs from that on a 
public bill in someimportant particulars, among 
which are that the initial proceedings are taken 
at fixed dates, which do not depend upon the sit- 
tings of the ^louses, and usually fall in the Par- 
liamentary recess ; that a private bill can only 
*be introduced into the House of Commons on 
petition first presented, which shall have been 
deposited in the Private Bill Office; and that an 
inquiry by a small committee, which may hear 
counsel and witnesses, is substituted foi a 
discussion in committee of the whole House, 
Another point of difference is that, while at a 
dissolution or a prorogation all public bills 
which have not received the Royal assent fall 
to th'-»ground, it is customary to provide when 
a dissolution takes place in tne spring that the 
private bills in progress shall be taken up by the 
new Parliament at the stage where they had qeen 
left by the old Houses. This course was taken 
by special resolution in 1880 ; and Parliament 
went further in 1886, when some of the bills in 
progress were not only renewed after thcgeneral 
election, but were kept alive during the short 
session of August and September, and through 
the prorogation and the recess until the com- 
mencement of the session of 1887, Private bills 
are generally placed by promoteis in the hands 
of gentlemen who mike this branch of business 
then particular study, and who are known as 
Parliamentary agents. During recent years the 
system of provisional orders has been largely 
availed of by promoters. In the Queen's speech, 
delivered at the opening of the session 87, a 
bill was promised fer improving and cheapening 
the process of private-bill legislation, but, owing 
to pressure of other business, it was never 
introduced. For detailed account of Parlia- 
mentary Bill and Procedure see ed, ’87. 

BUI Of Bale. The statute law relating to 
bills of sale in England is contained m the 
Acts of 187^ and 1882. A bill of sale upon goods 
of chattels corresponds to a mortgage of real 
estate ; and the above Acts are chiefiy directed 
to prevent the fraudulent granting of bills of 
sale. Every bill of sale given by way of sec uri ty 
for the payment of money shall be void unless 
made in uccorcmnce with the form in the 
schedule of the Act of 1883. It mtist be duly 
attested by one or more credible witnesses not 
being a party or parties thereto. It must be 
registered within seven days after making, and 
the registration must be renewed once every 
five years. When first registered, a copy of 
the bill, together with an affidavit of the time 
of such bill being given, of its due attestation, 
and of the residence and occupation of the 
person giving the same, and of every attesting 
witness, must be presented to the registrar and 
filed by him, if the bill of sale be given subject 
to any defeasance, condition, or declaration of 
trust, such defeasance, condition, or declara- 


tion must appear, if notfn the body of the bill, 
at least oh the same paper, and must be set 
forth in the copy filed. A transfer or assi&n- 
ment of a registered lull of sale need not be 
registered. Bills of safe comprising, in whole 
or in part, the same chattels, take priority ih 
order of registration. Delays, omissions, or * 
mistakes Tn the registration of bills of sale may 
be rectified by the order of any judge of the 
High Court. A bill of sale executed within seven 
days after the execution of an unregistered 
bill &L sale will be held void, in so far as it 
affects the same chamfer unless it is proved 
not to have been eXtiHip for the purpose of 
evading the lav . Any^ffl of sale not comply- 
ing with the conditions of attestation and 
registration, is void as against the giver’s 
trustee in bankruptcy, etc. A bill of sale given 
in consideration of a sum less than is void. 

A bill of sale is void except as against the 
grantor with respect to any personal chattels 
acquired by him after its execution. But thi9 
provision does not apply to growing crops or 
fixtures or machinery subsequently acquired 
in substitution for fixtures or machinery 
specified ?n the bill. Chikttels assigned under 
a bill of sale are not liable to be seized by the 
grantee unless (ct) the grantor make default in 
paying the money thereby secured, or in fulfil- 
ling any condition necessary to the security; 
(b) the grantor become a bankrupt,. or allow the 
goods comprised in tlje bill to be distrained for 
rent, rates or taxes ; (e) the grantor fraudu- 
lently remove, or suffer to be removed, from his 
premises the goods comprised in the bill ; (d) 
the grantor refuse, without reasonable excuse, to 
produce to the grantee his last receipts for rent, 
rates, and taxes ; (e) execution has been levied 
on the grantor’s goods under any judgment. 

Billiards,. S late tables were first played 
upon*in this country in 1827. Bach year the 
fascinating game becomes more popular. J. 
Roberts, jun., upholds his position as ohaznpion, 
and there is no player who can approach him, 
especially in spot-barred matches. Early in 
the year he met D, Richard* and suffered defeat 
by 409 points in a spot-barred match of 13,000 
up, Richards being allotted a start of ^000. 
W. J. Beall and J. North have both sustained 
their reputation for sound play; and in a recent 
contest, in which North was successful, their 
skill was much admired. North, receiving 
4,500 points, was beaten bv 1 . Roberts, tun., in 
a match for ^500 a-side. The last All-England 
Handioap, at the 'Westminster Aquarium, in which 
the players numbered seventy-two, was won by 
G. Collins, C. Dawson gaining the second prize. 

Bimetallism is a term currently employed 
for denoting a Rouble Standard of value. The 
standard of a country is said to be bimetallic 
when two metals can be used indiscriminately 
as legal tender for the payment of debts up to 
any amount, the ratio of value between these 
two metals being arbitrarily fixed by laWv 
Thus, in France the ratio of value between 
gold and silver is fixed at x to 15$., in weight ; 
that is to say, a debtor may offer his creditor 
either one ounce or one pound, as the case 
may be, in gold, or ounces or 15}- pounds 
in silver. The essence of bimetallism is, 
firstly, that the ratio of value between the two 
metals selected as standard* is fixed by law ; 
secondly, that the mints of the country are 
open for the coinage of both metal* to any 
extent required by the public t and thirdly, * 
that either metal can be used by a debtor in 


. discharge of liabilities however great. A* a 
matter of fact* however, the only two metals 
that have been selected for the purpose of 
establishing a double standard nave been 
gold and silver. In England gold and silver 
. circulate together* and are interchangeable 
at a fixed rate ; but silver is l$g^l tender 
" Up to only forty shillings, and the coinage of 
the metal is limited by the mint. Gold, on the 
other hand, can be coined to any extent, and 
can be offered in payment for all debts. Eng- 
land, therefore, is a gold-monometalliif country, 
Stiver being used solalMjtap token currency. In 
India, and in MexicbfPreer alone is entitled to 
Unlimited coinage ; gold in those countries is 
merely merchandise. In China, silver is not 
coined, but it has monetary power, and cir- 
culates by weight in ingots. Silver-mono- 
metallism, therefore, prevails in the three 
last-named countries. In France, in Germany, 
and in the United States, gold is at the pre- 
sent moment entitled to unlimited coinage; 
silver is wholly treated as merchandise. 
There is, however, in each of these three coun- 
tries an enormous mass of silver poins, the 
legal tender of which is not limited to a certain 
amount. This may be styled partial bimetal- 
lism. Each of these countries had originally 
adopted either silver-monometallism or bi- 
metallism, but circihhstaiices had compelled 
them to cease the free coinage of silver ; hence 
their peculiar position of- possessing neither a 
purely single nor a doublestandai d. (For de- 
railed discussion of the question see ed. ’87.) 
Bimetallic theories, however, are now under- 


load we may expect bq$pre long a full and authori- 
tative report on this intricate subject. But, if we 
are not very much mistaken, the result of the 
labours of this Commission will leave matters 
very much where th% are. The following are 
, the names of the present commissioner* Rt. 
Hon. Lord HerecheH ichai r m an) , Six Louis Malet, 
Hr. L. Courtney, M.P., Sir W. H. Houldsworth, 
- Bart., M.P., Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Hr. 23. 
H. Barbour (Secretary to the Government ol 
India Department oLFinance and Commerce), 
Hr. J. W. Birch (Director of thS Bank of 
England), Sir T. Farter, Bart., Hon. 0. W. 
Fremantle (Deputy Master of trie Mint), Mr. 
Samuel Montague, M and Mr Chapman. 

Biology (from bios, life, and logos, a word) 
has two meanings. Strictly it is, as its deriva- 
tion implies, the science that deals with living 
bodies. In this sense the word includes the 
sense of all facts and generalisations as to 
plants and animals. But in the schools and 
universities, aod in text-books, B., usually pre- 
fixed by the word general, has come to mean the 
study of certain typical forms of living things ; 
the study of certain special plants and animals 
that sure characteristic examples (i)-of special 
groups of the two kingdoms of living beings, 

' <a) of the general lines along which the evolu- 
tion of living things has gone. For .detailed 
description of B. see ed. *86. Consult leading 
text-books 6n Botany and Zoology ; and for 
, practical Work Huxksy and Martin’s “ Biology,” 
Sedgwick’s “Elementary Text-Book of Zoo- 
logy,” Aveling's “General Biology,” G. B» 
.. Howes' “Atlas of Elementary Biology.” For 
larger generalisations Herbert Spencer's “ Prin- 
•* cidtes of Biology.” 

Migration of. Tlie passage of birds 
■ from one country to another, or from one part 


of a district to another* *Recent and wete*. to 
investigation, as instituted by a committee 
pointed by the British Association for obtai ning 
observations on the migration of birds at light- 
houses and light-vessels, as well as specially 
isolated stations, has 0 added greatly to our 
.knowledge of the subject. In the reports 
published since 1879 by the committee, an im- 
mense number of facts have been brought 
together having reference to the various com- 
plicated phenomena attending the seasonal 
movements of birds ; showing that with very 
few exceptions there is scarcely a bird of either 
the palaearctic or ncarctic regions that is not, to 
a greater or less degree, migratory in some 
part or other of its range,. See ea. ^7, and 
annual “ Report on Migration*” ( Simpkin &>Co.) 

Blrkbeck Institution, The, was founded 
by Dr. Birkbeck m 1823, as a median ics’ 
literary utirfd scientific institute. The founda- 
tion stpne of the present building, * Bream's* 
Buildings, W.C., was laid by the Duke of 
Albany m 1883, and the building subsequently 
opened formally by the Prince of Wales. 

Birmingham and Bristol Ship Canal. 
This is a modification of a scheme of some 
antiquity, the present idea being to open 
up a waterway between the Midland metro- 
polis and the Bristol Channel for vessels of 
200 tons. A committee was appointed in d886 to 
see what could be dene in the matter, and in 

i an. ’87 they decided to approach the Sharpness 
lew Docks Co. and Gloucester and Birming- 
ham Navigatiofi Co., with a view to obtaining 
their general approval and support. On April 
27th the Times published an interesting 
article on the subject under the heading “ From 
the Midlands to the Sea,” wherein the “long-felt 
want” of some such outlet for the heavy goods 
of the Black Country was set forth. If appears 
that the rate for hardware from Birmingham to 
London, Liverpool, and Hull averages about 23s. 
per ton, wheieas it is churned that by the new 
waterway the coyt to Bristol or Cardiff would 
be a maximum inclusive charge of 14s. The 
grain and timber rates between Liverpool and 
•Birmingham are 139. to d. and 15s. per ton re- 
spectively, whereas the canal rates from the 
Bristol Channel would average about 6s. Of 
the 5,000,000 tons carried annually to and from 
the Midlands about 75 per cent, pass over the 
rails between Hull, Liverpool, and London, so 
that the saving which might be effected by the 
canal becon&s fairly obvious. The following' 
are the engineering difficulties and proposals : — 
Betwefen Birmingham aii*d the Bristol Channel 
there eaSists a waterway in four sections : (i)The 
Worcester and Birmingham Canal, 30 m. in 
length, 33 ft. wide, and 4$ ft. deep, with locks 
only 7 ft. wide; (2) the river Severn from 
.Worcester to Gloucester, 30 m. in length, navi- 
gable by weirs and locks, and with a minimum 
depth of 7 ft., capable of being inpreased to 9 ft. ; 
(3) the Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, 
from Gloucester to Sharpness, 17 m. in length, 
with a depth of x8 ft.; (4) the estuary of the 
Severn leading from the Sharpness Docks, 
which accommodate vessels up to 2,000 tons, to 
the Bristol Channel. It is computed that the 
enlargefnent of the Worcester and Birmingham 
Canal would allow 200-ton vessels to navigate 
the entire course, and enable lighters of larger 
tonnage to ply between Birmingham and Sharp- 
ness. The proposals include the necessary 
work on this portion, the substitution of a 
hydraulic incline for many of the present leeks 
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to widen, straighten,# and deepen where re- 
quired* tne alteration -of bridges end tunnels, 
and the provision of further quay accommodA 
tion. To obviate the tidal difficulties at Sharp- 
ness, it is further proposed to construct a tidal 
hasin further down tb^Severn at Shepperdine, 
connecting this with the Sharpness Docks by a* 
Jock and ship canal *5 ft. deep an#j*5 ft. wide. 
It is estimated that with a capital of £2,000,000 
all this work could be done, and the Worcester 
and Birmingham Canal Co. could be bought up, 
and then there would be an ample margin. It 
is proposed to form a Twite Trust, borrowing at 
3* per cent, on the rates of Birmingham, 
Worcester and Gloucester. The project has 
been well pushethdurmg the year. It was an- 
nounced in May that the 'Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce appioved the scheme^and during the 
same month, at a meeting of the committee, it 
was reported that the Worcester ariPBirming- 
’ham portion of the scheme would not ed 
an outlay of £600,000. In the Engineer of .pone 
t?4th appeared a lengthy article on the subject, 
with maps. In July the committee of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation went over the route by 
steamer, and then they were told it was in- 
tended to reduce the 5® locks over the course 
between Worcester and Birmingham to 13. On 
Nov. 25th a deputation from the Provisional 
Committee waited on the Corporal ion Committee, 
led by the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P., and 
presented a statement in favour of the scheme 
being carried out by a Public Trust. 

Birmingham and Trent Canal. A new 

scheme is now under consideration — visfto con- 
nect Birmingham with the liver Trent by means 
of a short canal 80 ft. wide, and to widen and 
dredge that river to the point at which the 
Lower Trent navicatiomcommenccs, the traffic 
to be carr ocl on by fleets of barges drawn by 
tugs. It is stated that the Marquis of Anglesey 
has navigation right%for 20 miles over a stretch 
of the Trent, with free access to the Gdrman 
Ocean, and that his lordshipis willing to make 
over these rights to a new company. In effect 
the scheme would give Birmingham a water- 
way 7 ft. to 8 ft. deep, and 80 ft. wide at least, 
to the North Sea. *Jft is estimated that, at the 
rate ot 8s. per ton, the new coiqpauy would Jie 
able to convey goods to and from the estuary 
(170 miles) in twenty-four hours, the saving of 
carriage rates being very great At the end of 
*87 part of the capital had been subscribed, and 
work had commenced. 

. Birmingham, King Edward’s School. See 

Public Schools. & 

Bishop. A (Greek cp is kotos, an overseer), 
claims to be the representative of an institution 
founded by ihe apbstles, and continued in 
unbroken cnain t§ the present time. His place; 
is the highest in the threefold order of bishops, 
priests, and defttonk and he is at thejhead of the# 
clergy within his diocese, and i S' sKibject oriTjr 
to his archbishop. In the Objurth of England be 
is elected (at present a pure -formality) by his 
<*5c an a nd chapter on the nomination of r the 
Crown. In the' Church ©ffrelan<ih% is elected 
votin S separately. In that 
bf s I f he is chosen by the Pope, fes chief 
consist In ordaining priests and deacons, 
psmg curates, consecrAtingchurches^visit- 
j his clergy and laity, conducting confirms- 
ons, and exercising a general supervision m 
[Jpn-itual matters. He is also an ecclesiastical 
•judge. There are thirty-one English bishops, 
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clergy and laify a&hi s Visitation (v. in fra). 
>’# Court is held fa the cathedral of each 


and the majority of the lumber sit in the House 
ofLordSi Bee Peerage. 

Bishop Of Guildford. See Earle. 

Btiltop of Bonders Fund, The. Instituted 
(1863) for a term of ten years, as a moans of 
helping to provide for the spiritual wants of • 
London and its suburbs. In the ten yeafs 
endiSg Dec. 31st, 1873, from the foundation of 
the fund, £4 6f?gog was subscribed ,* and it was 
determined, at the commencement. of 1874, that 
the fund should be continued as a permanent 
diodeAuf institution for the following objects : 
— (1) Missionary cldjffe to Work under the 
bishop’s control, and to Ixj cbnfined in their 
work to particular parishes } (2) Scripture 
readers, mission women, and other lay workers: 
(3) The housing of the clergy ; (4) “Mission and 
school buildings ; (5) In special cases assistance 
towards endowment*, (6) Church building; and 
<7) Generally such other objects as it may be 
found desirable to promote from time to tune. 

It is estimated that some ,££0,000 per annum 
will be wanted to meet the cunent annual 
needs of the diocese. Offices, 46a, Pall Mall, 
S.W. President, the Lord Bishop qf London ; 
Secretaries, Messrs. E. Thornton and John E. 
Nelson. 

Bishop Suffragan of London. See Earle; 

Bishopric *of Wakefield. See Wakefield. 

Bishops, List of English. See Cathedrals. 
Bishops, Terms relating to. Bishopping, 
a term sometimes applied to Confirmation. 
Bishop’s Charge, tlffe ^instructions of a bishop 
to the cl ' ’ ’ 

Bishop’s 
diocese, 

Bishop’ 1 
dioceses _ 

Bishop's commissaries. ^Bishop’s Pastoral, a 
letter.addressed by a bishop to the clergy and 
laity of his diocese on some special occasion. 
Bishop’s Bing, worn by%ll bishops, signifies 
his spiritual marriage to his see. Bishop’s 
Visitation, the sbtnmons Lq meet their bishop 
issued to niq clergy and laitjfl (The canonical age 
for the consecration of a bishop is' thirty years*) 
Bishops, Various %lnds of. Bishop Co- 

adjutor, one appointed U»>assistanOther bishop 
in his diocese. Bishop, Colonial, may perform 
all episcopal lynctiong in tfte tinned Kingdom, 
but has^no jurisdiction. Bishop Designate, a 
priest nominated to p vacant bishopric. Bishop 
Eleot, a Bishop Designate %v. supra) who has 


AiBuop in faruDus, a uiumr oiaoop 1 njraj. 
whose diocese or title is in a 'country peopled 
by heathens or heretics. Bishop Suffragan, a 
priest appointe<Land'%Qnsecrated as bishop to 
assist a metropolitan in his work. The pro- 
vincial b&bhpsj ur their relation to the arch* 
bishop, are sometimes, but erroneously, called 
Suffragans. BiahepTitular, apriestconse crated 
as bishop, but without ^bisbop.'s jurisdiction. 

- 4 •- 

lihg islands 

„ „ F Ireland, and 

New Hanover. Area 18,150 sq. m.J pop. 188,000. 
They are mountainous 'and fertile, inhabitants 
intractably savage, and are a German posses- 
sion. See Colonies or EimopkAN PqWEks. 

*■ Bismarck * Schonhausen, Count Herbert 
YOU, soli of Prince Bismarck, b. at Benin Deb. 
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; Xondon u ana minister at the Hague. He sits 
’“ in the. Reichstag- as one of the members for 
. ^Schleswig-Holstein, and is the head of the 
y German Foreign Office. Recently* Count H. 

von Bismarck has been created a Privy Ceun- 
. cillor with the title ol Excellency. 

Rlsmarck-SchonhaiiBen, Otto EfriardLeo- 
k' paid, Prince ; created Count September t6lh, 
■ tBbs, and -Prince (Ftlrst) von Bismarck, March 
J ftByr, the most powerful statesman of Europe 
- in modern times j b. of an old noble family of the 
<‘Mark ” (Brandenburg) at SchOnhauseii| April 
'( ■ ist* 1815. He led Jtwmewhat tempestuous 
youth, in the course or which he studied and 
Fought duels at the universities of Gottingen 
anu Greifswald, spent some time in the army, 

. ' and subsequently settled down as a country 
gentleman, managing the family estates and 
discharging the office of inspector of dykes. 


, <*846) a member of the Provincial Biot of 
Saxony, and of the Prussian Diet, in which he 
■ first attracted attention by his fiery speeches 
v ,|h defence of the old monarchical party. During 
the revolutionary period of 1848 the services 
he rendered in the public debates to the Con- 
servative cause so impressed the Prussian 
Ministry that he suddenly found a diplomatic 
career" opened to him*. The representation of 
Prussia in the Diet of the old German Bund 
at Frankfort falling vafiant, the Premier in- 
troduced Herr von Bisrtrarck to the King, 

' who, not without misgiving, appointed him 
\ to that important t poht. Here he remained 
for several years; discharging the arduous 
duties of his office with an ability which won 
for him the admiration of the Prussian court. 
The remarkable sdities of private despatches 
which he addressed to the Prussian Premier, 
aftd which have recently been given to the 
world* are models ordiplomatic skill and state- 
craft Austria was then all-powerful in the 
German Bund ; and, supported by nearly all 
the other German* states, had systematically 
prevented Prussia fro&l exercising that influ- 
ence in the counsels m the Confederation to 
which, from her position as by far the greatest 
of the purely German states, she*was justly 
entitled. From th& time of Bismarck’s appear- 
ance, however, the voice of Prussia 'began to 
have increasing weight. The successful audacity 
, with which he checkmated Austrian mtrigue at 
Frankfort was the source of constant irritntiop 
at Vienna, and naturally tended to produpe 
some estrangement between the Austrian ahd 
r Prussian courts. Herr von Bismarck was sent 
' as ambassador to $t. Petersburg (18^9-62). 
... In May *862 he was promoted to the then most 
■ f difficult and important post in the diplomatic, 
service— that of Prussian ambassador at Paris, 3 
Where Napoleon III. was then 'in the plenitude 
of his power. Five months later he was sum-^ 
. monedf to Berlin, and ifiade First Minister of the 
, Prussian Crown. The first ten years after Herr 
’-yon Bismarck assumed power .are amongst the 
. most remarkable in modern European history. 

. Within that brief period he had humbled the 
, Austrian empire, destroyed the French empire, 
•afidi created the new German empire. He 
remodelled the map of Europe, dismembering 
Denmark and France., He enlarged the fron- 
tiers of Prussia by the annexation of various 
* provinces, including the dominions of three 
fietluwbea German princes ; and succeeded in 
' placing Germany, which had previously been . 


the weakest and leasft-reiroected of the great 
powers, at the head of all the states of Europe. 
<His first task as Minister President was, how- 
ever, one from which a statesman of less reso- 
lution and of less firm belief in the rights of 
the Crown, might wdl have recoiled. ,The 
Chamber of Deputies had refused to paa& the 
military budget, as it demanded increased 
grants, which were required to carry out the 
reorganisation of the army in accordance with 
the ideas of the King. 'Inc House uniformly 
refused these supplies, and for several sessions 
heated debates and violent scenes, in which 
the Minister President and the Liberal leaders 
were the principal antagonists, were of con- 
stant occurrence. In spite of the rejection of 
the budget by the Chamber the Government 
spent the monfgj and the House threatened Von 
Bismarck with impeachment for violating the 
Consti tufi on. In the midst of this quarrel a 
Congress of all the Prinoes of Germany wad 
invited to meet at Frankfort to reorganise the 
German Bund ; but. the King of Prussia, by 
advice of his minister, refused to appear ; and 
the project, although discussed and approved 
by five-sixths of the German sovereigns, came 
to nothing. The German Bund having, at 
Herr von Bismarck’s instigation, resolved to 
invade the Elbe duchies in support of the 
claims of the Duke of Augustenburg, /Puslria, 
Prussia and Saxony, were intrusted with the 
execution of the task ; and a war broke out in 
1864 with Denmark, resulting in the loss to 
her of the duchies of Schleswig-IIolstcin and 
Laue|jfrurg. Instead of giving them up to the 
Duke, Von Bismarck, now ereated Count, deter- 
mined, if possible, to annex them to Prussia. 
The Austrian and Saxon troops were recalled, 
and the quarrel eventually led (in 1866) to a war 
between Prussia and Ostein, who was joined 
by Bavaria, Hanover, Hesse Casscl, Hesse 
Darmstadt, and Nassau. The arms of Prussia 
were victorious : Austria suffered a crushing 
defeat at Sadow# (Kflniggr&tz), in Bohemia. 
Hanover and the South German states were 
likewise vanquished ; and the war, which was 
over in seven weeks, led to the treaty of 
Nikolsburg, by which iUistria was perma- 
nently excluded from the*German Bund, and 
Hanover, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, and Frankfort, 
as well as Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, 
were annexed to Prussia; and the North Ger- 
man Confederation, with Prussia at its head, 
was established in place of the old Bund, while 
with the South German states an offensive and 
defensive alliance was concluded, giving the 
King of Prussia supreme command of all their 
troops in time of war. Of the North German 
Buna Count von Bismarck was created Chan- 
cellor, and President of the Federal Council. In 
addition to these successes in consideration 
of which the Prussian House of Deputies 
passed a bill of indemnity, forgiving his former 
breacl^s of the Constitution, Count von Bis- 
marck obtained "great, popularity for creating 
a representative branch of the new Federal 
Government, "on the basis of manhood suffrage. 
The Diet, ‘which first assembled in 1867, con- 
sisted qf delegates representing a nation of 
29,009,000 Germans, Napoleon III., jealous 
of the growing power of Prussia, attempted to 
obtain some compensation for France by the 
annexation of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
evhich Holland had consented to cede to him. 
But in this scheme the French Emperor was 
thwarted, chiefly by the energetic attitude 01 
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Count von Bismarck j and in the end the Duchy 
Was declared neutral territory. arid the forti- 
fications of the capital were demolished. In 
r868 Count von Bismarck withdrew for some 
months from active public life, hut he was in 
po-vser again before the end of the year. Al- 
ready for some time the biography of Count 


was destined to lead her shortly through greater 
events still : notably fey^e defeat of the French 
in 1870, the dispute growing out of the offer of 
the crown of Spain to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern. The King of Prussia, as the head of 
the family, had consented to his acceptance 
of the honour, afterwards revoked. After a 
campaign Consisting of an unbroken series of 
victories, largely due to the strategicjgenius of 
.Count von Moltke King William was 

able, through his Chancellor, to dictate terms 
of peace to his helpless assailant. Of the events 
in Pi nice Bjsmarck’s life subsequent to the 
Franco-German war, it may be mentioned that 
he presided at the Congress of Berlin (1878), 
the Berlin Conference (18B0), and the Congo 
or Colonial Conference (1884). In his domestic 
legislation Prince Bismarck has been far Jess ■ 
luituj*ate than in his diplomatic negotiations. 
I11 liis economical policy, after beginning as 
a Fi ce Trader he has become a Protectionist, j 
He first largely reduced the customs tariff, 
and ten years later imposed heavier duties than 
ever. While he thus alienated the Liberals, 
his Kay Laws, interfering to an unwise' extent 
with the religious liberty of the Catholic priest- 
hood, led to a long and pitter struggle with the 
Roman Church, and made all its adherents his 
bitter enemies. EquaJ^y unfortunate was his 
policy with regard to the Sooial Democrats, 
his Draconic measures against whom have 
produced the profound est discontent among 
the woiking classes of the largv cities. The 
measures he has sanctioned "against the Polish 
settlers in the eastern provinces of Prussia, 
formerly belonging to Poland, savour of 
harshness. In the course of his career Prince 
Bismarck has giv#i utterance to expressions 
which have since become familiar in ev^ry 
civilised tongue. In the heat of the contro- 
versy with the Catholics he once said, (< We shall 
never go to Canossa"; but, like the Emperor 
Henry IV. to Pope Hildebrand Gregory VIL, 
the Great), he has since found it expedient, 
to Send an ambassador to the Vatican (Feb. 
18S6), and to repeal the harshest portion of the 
May Law's, He had previously (Dec. 31st, 
1&&5) received the decoration of the Order of 
Christ from the Pope. Prince Bismarck is 
often called the man of 4 4 iron and blood,” 
because in one Oof the first speeches he de 
livered as Minister President (in 186a) he 
said that “it was hot by speeches and majority 
votes that the great questions of the time 
would be settled, but by from and blood” 
The Danish, the Austfo-German and the ! 
Franco-German wars form a significant com- 1 
menlary on this expression. Other phrases j 
attributed to him are that 4 ‘Might goes before ! 
Right,’’ the definition of a journalist as “ a 
^man who has failed in his profession in life," 
®»nd many others. Prince Bismarck's name 
.has recently been very prominently before the 
Ij^hhc mind in connection with the new Tripm 
between Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
which is understood to be directed against a 


possible alliance between Russia and Franca 
! against the German Powers The terms of the 
- Triple Alliance were arranged at a personal 
interview between Prince Bismarck and SigOdr 
Crispi in October last, and embrace amqng 
other things the invasion of France by Italy' 
in certain eventualities. A few months ago 
Europe was profoundly moved by the official 
statement in a Berlin paper that during Shi 
interview between prince Bismarck ana the 
Tzar, o rathe latter's return from Copenhagen to 
St. Petersburg, the German Chancellor informed 
His Majesty that he hid been {he dupe of some 
Orleans clique, who had formed a diplomatic 
correspondence and forwarded it to tne Tzar, 
the object of which was to show that Prince 
Bismarck was intriguing against Russia in Btd- 

g aria. Of the extensive literature on Friaoe 
iamarck the chief original sources in Ger- 
man are Poschinger’s edition of Prince Bis- 
marck’s Frankfort Letters and Despatches: 
his Correspondence, by Ktippen ; bis Political 
Life and Labours, and nis Speeches, by Hahn ; 
his Biography, by Hezekiel, and the works 
of M. Busch entitled , “ Bismarck and his 
People." There is an excellent English work, 
“Prmce Bismarck," by Mr. Charles Lowe. Two 
attempts have been made on the Chancellor's 
life: the first by a lunatic named Blind, on 
May 7th, 1866, at Berlin; and the second on 
July 13th, 1874, by Kallmann, at Kissingen. 

Blsa&O and Casainanza- Portuguese sta- 
tions on west coast, qf Africa, between Gambia 
and Sierra Leone. Area 26 sq. m., pop. 9,383. 
See Colonies or Powers. 

Bjomson, BJ drnstjetne,N orwegian novelist, 
dramatist, and poet, b. December 8th, 1832, 
at Kvikne. Educated at the University of 
Christiania. Here his H't'erary career began. 
After 'managing the Bergen theatre for two 


Bjbmson travelled in Denmark, Germany and 
Italy, returning to Norway the following year. 
Edited the Norsk Folkoblad (i860). Since then 
Bjomson has lived much abroad Of late years 
he has taken an actiye part in the political 
movements of Norway, especially in the struggle 


Usear; hut the challenge was not accepted. 
Most of BjCrnson’s tales have been translated 
^into English. The best known are those deal- 
ing with Norwegian We : “ Arne," “ Synnceve- 
Solbakken," “Ovind," “The Fisher Maiden," 
“A Happy Boy/' etc., etc. His play Th* 
Gauntlet has also beep recently translated. 

Black Friday, the ixth of May, 1866, the day 
on which the great commercial panic of that 
year was at its height 

Black-Letter Saints' Days. See Days of 

Commemoration * 

Black Monday, June z8th, 1885 : so called in 
consequence of the defeat sustained by Mr. 
Gladstone by the adverse vote on the budget. 
This term has also been applied to Monday 
Feb. 8th, 1886, in consequence of the riots at 
the West End. The name has at various times 
been given to other memorable Mondays from 
the fourteenth century onwards. The term 2s 
also used to designate the last Monday of 
vacation before school meets. 
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of peer*, has charge of the arrangements for 
- the maintenance of order below the bar, near 
, the Throne, and in the strangers’ gallery, and 
who summons the Commons whenever their 
attendance is required in the House of Peers, 
•When he* or his deputy, the Yeoman Usher, 
performs the last-mentioned duty, hq knocks 
, ;thrJte At the door of the House of Commons 
with his rod of office ; and on being announced 
and admitted, “commands” the immediate 
attendance of the honourable House r if Her 
Majesty is personally present in the House 
of Peers, but only “ desires ” their immediate 
J attendance if they are to wait upon the Lords 
Commissioners. The present holder of the 
office is Admiral Hon. Sir J. R. Drummond, 
G.C.B. 

Black Sea Conference, The, was a Con- 
ference of the European Powers called to meet 
in London in January 1871, in consequence of 
h declaration by Russia that she “ denounced ” 
her contract in the Treaty of Paris 1856, with 
regard to the navigation of the Black Sea. By 
this Treaty, formed at the dose of the Crimean 
war^ the Black Sea had been madts neutral 
territory, and Russia^had ceded her right to 
keep armed vessels upon it. Owing to the 
Franco-German war, France failed to attend 
until the following March f when the Treaty of 
London was framed, which deneutralised the 
Black Sea. 

Black, William novelist, b. at Glasgow 
1841. Commenced his career as a journalist, and 
was successively connected with the London 
Morning Star (acting as special correspondent 
during the war between Prussia and Austria 
in 186b), and the Daily News (of which he was 
assistant editor). He is the author of “A 
Daughter of Heth,” “ A Princess of Thule,” 
“ Madcap Violet,” etc. 

Blackmars New Ballway Bridge. This 
new bridge arid the new station, St. Paul’s, in 
Queen Victoria Street, were opened for public 
me without ceremony May 10th, 1886. The 
London, Chatham, & Dover Railway Company 
have therefore now four City stations— Ho) born 
Viaduct, Snow Hill, Ludgate Hill, and St. Paul’s 
* — served by seven lines over the ncjy and four 
over the old bridges. For description of the 
new bridge see cd. *87. 

Blackie, John Stuart, b. at Glasgow, 1809 ; 
eon of a banker at Aberdeen ; appoiuted Pro- 
fessor of Humanity at Marischai College, 
Aberdeen (1842), and Professor of Greek in the, 
' University of Edinburgh (1851). Author of a 
number 01 poems and prose works, of which 
the most popular, perhaps, is “ Self-Culture.” 
An unconventional style, with ready wit, cha- 
racterise the Professor both a9 a lecturer and 
a writer. He retired from his professorial 
.duties in 1883. 

BlackwaU Tunnel. As far back as 1882, 
amongst the plans before the Metropolitan 
Board Of Works - towards a settlement of the 
vexed question of providing communication 
across the Thames below London Bridge, was 
a tunnel between Blackwall and the vicinity 
of Greenwich and Woolwich. In 1884 Parlia- 
ment rejected the scheme, but the pressure of 
public opinion became so great that, although 
the Tower Bridge works (which see) had been 
,commenced» in August 1886 the Board de- 
termined that another year should not pass 
' 'without another effort being made to carry out 
etmwTeubway scheme. On a vote the Black- 
wall site was chosen in preference to another 


at ShadweU which was Proposed, and, Ike bill 
accordingly lodged for the session of 1887. In 
wringing up; the bill for the final decision of the 
Board, on December 10th, 1886, Mr. Selway, 
chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, said 
it was not expected that- the tunnel an (^ap- 
proaches would cost more than a million and 
a kAUj and it would not be traversed by tram- 
cars. (For the provisions of this bill see ed. '87.) 
The Board's bill passed through both Houses 
of Parliament in the ordinary way during the 
session of '87, the third Reading taking place 
in the Lords on July 28 th. The annual report 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, published 
later in the year, gi ves an official description of 
the new artery, beginning on the north opposite 
the East India Docks, and on the south opposite 
the Greenwich Workhouse, the land ways being 
partly covered and partly open. Towards the 
end of the year (Nov. 16th) it was stated that t 
the Metropolitan Board of Works intend next' 
session to apply for a bill empowering them 
to construct a new tunnel instead of the ono 
authorised by the Act of’87* It is contemplated 
to make the tunnel more to the west. 

0 Blackwood’s Magazine ” (2s. 6 d.) f founded 
18x7. Conservative in politics, it includes in 
its pages original articles and reviews on the 
social and political questions of the day, i?ol ices 
of travels, biographies and subjects of general 
interest, with a serial novel. Amongst the con- 
tributors to its pages have been Prof. Wilson 
(Christopher North), De Quincy, Lord Lytton, 
George Eliot, and other distinguished writers. 

Blaine, James Gillespie, American states- 
man; b. at West Brownsville, Penn., ’30. 
Educated at Washington Coll., where he gra- 
duated with distinction. He was for a short 
time Professor of Mathematics in the Ken tuck j 
Military School, but subsequently became edilw 
of the Portland Daily Advertiser. Mr. B. si»uo 
his marriage (*53) has Tesided in Augusia, 
Maine, and (’58-6?) was a prominent member 
of the legislature of that State. In '62 he was 
elected to Congress, and was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives (’69-74). In ’76, ’80, and 
’84 he was an unsuccessful Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. On the last occasion 
Mr. B. polled 4,845,022 popular votes to 4,910,975 
recorded for Mr. Cleveland (q.v.) ; but of the 
electors’ votes m the several States he polled 
only 182 against Mr. C.’s 213. Mr, B. lost the 
election through the opposition of a section of 
his own party known as the “Mugwumps” 
(see American Political Parties). Mr. B. 
is the author of “Twenty Years in Congress.” 
He i»'a confirmed Protectionist. 

Bland Act. See Bimetallism. 

Blantyre. A mission - station in Africa, 
founded in 1876 under aiwspices of Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. Situated on high- 
lands between Lake Shirwa and Shire river. 
Is becoming the centre of much independent 
British settlement and trade. Progress rapid. 
Already has longer and better roads than exist 
in the old Portuguese colonies on the coast. 
Communications by steamers up Zambesi and 
Shird ; and by nqwly opened overland route to 
Quillunane. Sei'NYAssA, Zambesi, etc. 

Block System. See Railway Signalling. 

Bloemfontein. Cap. Orange Free State 
“Blue Books’* are the official reports, 
papers and documents printed for Government, 
and laid before the Houses of Parliament. 
They are uniformly stitched up in dark blue 
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paper wrappers. Germany, white ; France, yel- 
low ; Italy, green ; «pain,red ; Portugal, white. 
Blue Ribbon. Gospel Temperance Mm $- 
Spent. An unsectanan Mission to promote 
Christianity and total abstinence, originated by 
Francis Murphy, in America, where it was 
kndwn as the “Murphy Movement,” Intro- 
duced into this country by William Noble, and 
inaugurated in the Standard Theatre, Snore- 
ditch, on Feb. 10th, 187S. The title of “Blue 
Ribbon Army ” (the last word of the title was 
dropped *83), and the |<Blue Ribbon" badge 
were adopted, and the work established in the 
Hoxton Music Hall, where nightly meetings 
have since been held. One million pledge 
cards were issued during the first three years, 
and the movement spread throughout the 
United Kjpgdom. Missions are conducted in 
all the principal towns. Returns, show that 
6u per cent, of converts adheie to the pledge. 
•In Scotland and Ireland the movement has 
been successfully carried on, and it has been 
extended to the Continent and the Colonies 
with satisfactory results, President, Mr. W. I, 
Palmer, ) .P., of Reading. Organ, Gospel Tew - 
/>, t i tier Monthly , Offices, 134, iioxton Street, N. ; 
Ben. Sec , J. T.'Rae. 

Blumenthal, Lieu tenant Gerfer a l Leon- 
* von. A great strategist ; b. 1810 at 
• cdt-on-the-Oder. Ho studied at the 
ry Academies of Culm and Berlin. Was 
.lively appointed Second Lieutenant in 
Guat d (Fusilier Guards) 1827; Adjutant 
to Laudwehr (1837) ; Premier Lieutenant of the 
(Ic*n»!.il Staff (Topographical Division) 1846; 
mid C.iplain of the General Staff 1849. He was 
made Chief of the Staff of the Army in Schles- 
a:r ilolste J n in recompense for lus services in 
that war (1849); Maior in the Grand General 
5>\ ‘ j) ; Chief of the General Staff of the 

: ' .irmy Coips against Denmark (1863): 
cn neral (1864)* Chief of the General Stall* 
uie .second arrnv, which invaded Bohemia 
and m 1870 Chief of the General Staff, a 
pij^t ho has since held. 

Blunt. Wilfred Sea wen, b. at Crabbert Pai k, 
Ciawh y, 40. Educated at Stoney hurst and St. 
Mary's College, Oseptt, his mother, the daugh- 
ter ol an English clergyman, having adopted 
the Roman Catholic laith under the influence of 
Caidmal Manning. Attache to the British Em- 
bassies at vauous European Courts (’58-69). 
Married (’69) Lady Anne Isabella!* Noel, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Lovelace. Quitting the 
diplomatic service, he went on a series of ad- 
ventitious travels through Spain and Algeria, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Mesopotamia, ana the 
Syrian Desert. These adventures are recorded 
in Lady Anne Blunt’s “ Bedouins of the Eu- 
phrates/ 5 Subsequently visited Arabia, and 
published “ The •Future of Islam.” Mr. B. 
-.gain visited Egypt, when he championed the 
cause of Arabi. On his ^return to England 1 
Mr. B. stood as Conservative Home Ruler for 
N. Camberwell (’85), when he was defeated by 
Mr. Strong. He has since engaged in the Irian 
* nationalist movement. Having taken part in 
1 the prohibited meeting at Woodford, held in 
'•connection with the Plan of Campaign, Mr. B. 
was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, 
WJ e sentence being confirmed on appeal. His 
jgpvocacy of the Irish movement has led to his 
|gmn| adopted as the Radical Candidate fo$ 
BJPtford, a vacancy caused by the resignation 
up Air, Evelyn. Mr, B., beside his other works 


is the author of “Bonn 
Leva Sonnets of Proteus, 


and Stings,” and “Tha 
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Board of Trade Journal A journal issued 
about the middle of every calendar month# 
Under the authority of the President of the 
Board of Trade. It contains Board of Trade - 
notices, gnd extracts and translations from the 
official documents of the Home, Colonial and 
Foreign Governments, relating to changes in 
Customs tariffs, the operation of commercial 
treaties, fluctuations of trade and industry in 
various ’parts of the world, and other valu- 
able information of importance to merchants- 
shippers and manufacturers. It can be had 
in London of Messrs. Eyye & Spottiswoode, 


number was issued in August ’86. Price 
Board of Trade Returns, bee Trade, ’87, 
Boat Race, Oxford and Cambridge. See 

Aquatics, ’87. 

Boehm# Joseph Edgar# R.A., sculptor, of 
Hungarian extraction, and was b. in Vienna 
(1834). JJas resided in England since 1863. 
Was elected R.A. (*B8»h Executed a ooiossal 
statue oi the Queen (1867), and has produced 
among other works recumbent statues of the 
late Princess Alice and her daughter, and of 
the late Prince Imperial. Executed the statue 
of Lord Beaconsfleld lor Westminster Abbey, and 
has made busts of Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Ruskin. Nominated Sculptor in-ordi nary 
to the Queen (1881). Mr. Boehm was the designer 
cl the Queen’s effigy on the Jubilee coinage 
(gw.). His latest Commissions include an 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington for 
Hyde Park Corner, a colossal statue ot the 
Queen for Sydney, a recumbent statue of General 
Gordon for St. Paul’s Cathedral, and an effigy of 
the lafe Prince Leopold, in Highland costume, 
for the Albert Chapel, Windsor. 

Boers- See bcuiiMNALAND, Orange Free 
State, Transvaal, Swaziland, Amatonga- 
land, and Zulu land, and see cd. '86. 

Bohn’S Libraries. A scries of works — under 
the titles of Holms “Standard," “Classical," 
“Antiquarian.” “Philosophical,” “Scientific," 
“ Economfcai/’ “ Collegiate,” “Theological," 
“ Historical, “ Reference,” “Artists,” “Novel- 
ists,” and “Illustrated” libraries — consisting 
chiefly of reprints of earlier and more or less 
standard books, both English and translated. 
Mr. H. G. Bohn (d, 1884) published the first 
"volume in 1846 ; the series, then numbering 
several hundred volumes, was, on his retire- 
ment from business in 1864, bought by Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy (now Bell & Sous), who have 
since increased the number to some 700 vols. 

Bokhara. A Russian vassal state in Central 
As a attached to the province of Turkestan. 
Although the area of Bokhara is only 100,000 
square miles, or one-fiftcenth the whole Central 
Asian region conquered since i860 by Russia, 
its population is 3,000,000, or one-third the 
entire total. The city of Bokhara (pop. 70,000) 
is the principal commercial centre of Central 
Asia. The campaigns conducted by the Russian 
generals Tchernaicff, Romanovsky and Rauf- 
mann between i860 and 1870 brought the 
khanate into great prominence. After Russia 
had captured Saraarcand and reduced Bokhara 
to its present proportions, public interest in 
it subsided. During the Khivan expedition 
(1873), Bokhara maintained a friendly attitude, 
but afterwards the Ameer became cold ana 



'ffocdmve -until 1878, when Kaufmann sent a ! 
mission to demand permission for the passage 
, trough Bokhara of the army intended to pe ne- 
. Jteate to Cabul and attack the English in India, 
From this period evei y pietext was employed 
’ to break down the quasi hostility p f Bokhara. 
What little power was left the khanate lapsed in 
,3*864 by the practical inclosing of the country, 
resulting from the annexation of Merv, The 
Emir (Feb, 9th, r886), gave assurances to the 
Russian mission sent to him that tye would 
do nothing to hinder the construction 8af the 
Merv-Bokhara railway. This the official Tur- 
m&tan Gazette announces will be completed to 
Saxnarc&nd by 15th- (27th) May, '88 (see Trans- 
caspian Railway). It was announced From St. 
Fetersburgh (Jan. 5th) that a town to be called 
New Bokhara” or “Alexandria ” is to be con- 
structed near the existing town of B. The 
Ameer, MozafFar Eddin, is allowed to maintain 
An army of some 30,000 tioops, which, until 
*885, were ill trained and badly armed, but are 
now drilled bv Russian instructors and fur- 
nished with Berdan idles. The large trade 
Which India once carried on with Bokhara has 
now been almost comfiletelyabsorbed by Russia. 

Bolivia. * A republic, bounded on the north 
by Brazil and Paraguay, south by the Argentine 
Republic and by Peru, and the Pacific on the 
west, it is ruled by a President With a Con- 
gress of two chambers, elected in theory by 
universal suffrage, in practice by the army. 
Area 842,739 sq. miles; pop. about 2,000,000. 
Revenue (’87-88)£753,285 j expenditure £895,423 ; 
debt ,£4,385,000. Army, .fixed at 1,400 in peace, 
and commanded byeignt genei als and 1,013 other 
officers, absorbs about tvro-thirds of revenue. 
There is little to chronicle since 1870, except the 
war with Chili, from 1879 t0 1883 inclusive, in 
which Bolivia was allied with Peru, and a dreary 
record of anarchy and civil war. For Cabinet, 
etc., see Diplomatic. 

Bolometer, an electrical instrument, in- 
vented by Piofessor^p. Langley, for measuring 
radiant heat. By its aid very interesting ex- 
periments have been made into the ultra-red 
rays of the spectrum (see Nature. Nov. 3, 1881). 

Bombay. See India ; and for Ministry, etc., 
see Diplomatic. * 

Bonaire. Otherwise Buen Ayre (q.v.) 
Bonapartists. See French Political 
Parties, 

Bonheur, Rosa, d. of a talented French 
artist, was b. at Bordeaux 1822. Her aitintic 
directed by her fathi r, a^.d her 
first twb' pictures, 4 ‘ Chevrcs et Moutons,” and 
“Lea gfaut Lapins,” which were exhibited in 
’41* attracted much attention. In ’55 “ The 
Haymaking Season in Auvergne ” was hung 
at the Universal Exposition m Pans, and in 
the same year she sent the “Horse Fair” to the 
French Exhibition in London, where it was the 
Centre ol atti action for the season. In ’80 the 
Leopold Cross was bestowed on Mile 1 L by the 
King of the Belgians, and at the Siege of Paris 
the Ci own Prince of Prussia directed that her 
residence should be left unmolested. She 
exhibited (’fig) “A Foraging Party ” (last year 
shown in Mr. McLeans gallery), and 44 O11 
the Alert ” at, the Antwerp Academy, having 
been admitted a member of the Institute of 
Antwerp '(’68). As a painter of horses, Rosa 
Bonheur has had few rivals. A fine specimen 
of kpqr work is hung in the National Gallery. « 
Bcm&ey, Rev. Thomas George, F.R.S., 
D. Sc., Camb., LL.D., F.S.A., Fellow and 
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hen Kaufmann sent a i formerly Tutor of St John's, Cambridge, Pro- 


fessor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 
U niversity of London. He has written a great 
deal on toe Alps, and is President of the 
Alpine Club ; Fast President of the Geological 
Society and the Miaeialogical Society of 
London ; Hon. Treasurer of the Philosophical 
CJut He has carried on numerous researches 
in Fetro'ogy, especially the microscopic struc- 
ture of rocks. He is a Lecture? at the Royal 
Institution, a large contributor to Cassell’s 
41 Picturesque Europe,” and a constant contri- 
butor to the Quarterly Journal oi the Geological 
Society and the Geological Maga/stue, 

BohZh. Name given to the priests of Buddha 
in China, Burmah, Japan, etc. They live ill 
monasteries, and are unmarried. There are 
also female bonzes, who resemble mins., 

Book Trade. Statistics published in the 
Pubit&hefs Circular (London: Sampson, Low, 
& Qo.) of new books, and leprintsof pieviou^'" 
published books for the past eleven years* jflSi 
as follows : — ‘ 


Year. 

New 

Books. 

New 

Editions 

Y-itr. 

New 

Book*. 

1878 

• 

3730 

2046 

1883 

1884 

4732 

i 379 

4294 

1584 

4S32 

1880 

4293 

1540 

1885 : 

43°7 

18S1 

4110 

1296 

1886 1 

0O&4 

1882 

3978 

1146 

1887 

4410 


The following gives the number of new -boohs 
issued duting 1887 , diwded into fourteen 
broad classes The tlogy and devotion.. 680 ; 
Education and pbilology t 582 ; Juvenile nooks, 
439; Fiction and minor fiction, 762; .junspm- 
dcnce. 73; Political economy and commerce, 
113 ; Arts, sciences, and lllustiated books, 115 ; 
Books ol travel, 227; Hretory, biogiapliy, etc.. 
394 ; Poetry and the drama, 82 ; Yeai -books ami 
serials (in vols.), 302 ; Medicine aud surgery, 
133; Belles-lettres, 140; Miscellaneous (includ- 
ing pamphlets), 368 —total, 4,410. A list of 
all the books issued by the London pub- 
lishers, and those Scowlsh, Irish and pro- 
vincial publishers whose books bear also a 
London imprint, is published every month in 
the Bookseller (6rf.), and fortnightly in the 
Publishers' Circular (3 cf.). Consult al^o The 
Best Booksf by Mr. W. Swan Sonnetischein, 
containing prices, sizes, publishers’ names, and 
dates of the first and last editions of each book. 

Booth, Edwin, American tragedian, b. hear 
Baltimore. 1833, He was early tiained to the 
stage by his latocr, who was also a distin- 
guished actor. In 51 he played Richard III. 
.lor his father, wha was prevented by illness 
frorff sustaining the patt. Mr. Booth visited 
England in '6t, and again in '81, when with 
Mr. Irving iq,v,) he alternately played Othello 
and If®o. As a tragic actor Mr. B. has had 
few* rivals. He has devoted . himself almost 
exclusively to the impersonation of leading 
Shakespearian characters. I11 ’83 he played with 
great success both at Berlin and Hamburg. 
Mr. B. commenced in ’68 the erection of the 
theatre in New Fork which bears his name, and 
in which he sunk a considerable fortune. 
Booth. Rev. William, better known as 
t 44 General” Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army, was b, at Nottingham, 1820. Entered 
the Methodist New Connexion Ministry '50. 


1 


cstaWisnea m tne xamv ox juojiaon me me jjuccji territories on me ease is trie native 
Ohristian Mission, out of winch grew the great state of iulti. (Political and other details will 
organisation known as the Salvatkn Army, be found under Sarawak, British Ngrt« 
which has not only invaded almost every town Borneo, etc.>— Physically, Borneo is one of the 
of England and Wales, but has sent missionary mbst attractive portions of the earth’s surface, 
contingents into various foreign countries, Loftymimntains dominate the interior, from 
General B. is the author of ‘‘Orders and Regula- whiclf descend numerous rivers to water 
tions for the S, A.” ; and in conjunction with the plains, many of them being considerable 
Mrs. Booth, Who possesses great powers of streams. Large! likes are also believed to 
organisation, has published various other exist. Lying directly under the equator, the 
works for the guidance of the members of the flora is exceedingly rich and profuse. Probably 
Army, and for attracting recruits. Hi9 eldest no tropical' forests excel those of Borneo in 
son is the* chief of the staff, and his eldest the wealth they hold in their vast recesses, 
daughter has greatly aided the progress of the The most valuable timbers, dye-woods, scent- 
movement in Switzerland and Trance. Other woods, fruits, spices, drugs, gums, etc., are 
‘members of Ids family have also co-operated abundant. The fauna, too, comprises wondcr- 
with him in his missionary enterprise ; the ful variety. There are the elephant, rhino- 
Clapton Institutions, for the training of both ceros, wild cattle, bears, dee!*, the tiger-cat, 
men and women officers, respectively being tapir, pig, flying squirrel, orang-utang, baboon, 
under the direction of his thiid son and second ape, alligator, python, cobra. The birds are of 
and third daughters. Another son is at the brilliant plumage; and tven the fish display 


head of the Colonial contingent of the Army. 


gorgeous and varied colouring. Among mine- 


BordP&UX and Narljonne Maritime Canal* rals are coal, iron, gold, diamonds, antimony, 
This pi ojeet— the Canal des Deux Mere as it has quicksilver, etc. The soil is exceedingly 


of ^7 at Toulouse. It is a scheme for making a nests, camphor, hides, rattans, tortoise-shell, 
maritime waterway between Bordeaux and Nar- cinnabar, tripang, antimony, coal, gold, dia- 
bonne, and a company has now been iormed to monds, pepper, indigo, arrowroot, caoutchouc, 
make a preliminaty survey. According to gutta-percha, spices, drugs and dyes, etc. 
their plan the canal would be about 330 miles The people belong to various races— Malays, 
long 110m sea to sea; and, starting fiom the Dyaks, Ryans, Negritos, Bugis, and Chinese, 
western side of Bordeaux, would follow the Tattooed races, Kanowits, Pakatans and others, 
‘ left bank of the Garonne lor 50 miles, cross the inhabit the interior.— Previous to the advent of 
river at Castel-Sariasm by an aqueduct, and the Spaniard, Portuguese, and Dutchman in 
then follow the ng^t bank of the river to these region a, some of the Bornean states had 
Toulouse. Hence to the Mediterranean sea- attained a hi^h degree of civilisation. The 
board at Narboime it would ptoceed by twice wealth of their princes, the splendour of their 
crossing the Canal du Midi. Theie would be cities, and the extent of their commerce and 
36 locks, the tall ranging from 20 to 30 ieeL the industry, have been described in glowing 
cur\cs would not be less than those of the terms. The condition of things seems to have 
Suez Canal, viz., 6, 000 feet, and the depth 24 to been similar to that of India. But under the 
27 feet, arc ot ding & circumstances. A novel baneful influences just alluded to wealth 
feature m the enterprise is that the vessels was spoliated, commerce diverted, industry 
would be drawn at a moan speed of seven checked, and the social prosperity of the 
miles an hour by locomotives running on the island destroyed. In Sarawak and in Brunei 
banks. The canal is to be lightcd^y electricity the wise and philanthropic efforts of Rajah 
generated from the locomotives, and the total Brooke and his successor have done much 
cost is estimated at ">£a6, 000,000. This canal towards restoring ancient prosperity ; and 
would save 08o miles o' the journey between the now it is to be hoped that tne British North 
western ports of France and the Mediterranean. Borneo Company will contribute towards 
Borneo. From the Sanscrit “ Bhooroi,” the development of this rich and resourceful 
land. A large island of the Malay arclii- island. Consult St. John’s 44 Life in the Forests 
pelago, divided into various States. Estimated of the Far East/' Wallace’s 44 Malay Archi- 
,/otal area 290,00# sq. m-> * estimated v pops* pelago,” Hatton's “North Borneo,” Penny’s 
^,846, 000.— Holland claiths as “a possession “Ten Years in Melanesia.” 

$F* 0 3*7i4 Rfl. m* of territory on the South t east, Boro-Glycaride. A chemical compound of 
||Rnd nest of the island. In reality this im- boracic acid with glycerine, patented by Prof, 
phiense tract is parcelled out into Various Barff, It consists of glycerine, the water of 
^ native states. Those on the coast are more which has been expelled and replaced by anhy- 
or less under Dutch influence. Of the in- drous boracic acid, forming a new compound 
\ tenor little is even known. The principal which is represented by the formula CsHaBO^. 
I, Dutch settlements are at Sambas, Fonti&na, It is a powerful antiseptic., and being perfectly 
|Baajannassm, and Koti. On the north-west harmless is a most efficient preservative for 
iteoast is the State of Sarawak ; area 40,000 food. Its solution in water (1 to 30) is odour- 
aMft* m., pop. 280,000. Uis u.'der British influ- less and practically tasteless : oysters opened 
jence, though not a British dependency, being and immersed in such a solution have been 
,/Sfuled by an English rajah (H.H. Charles J.< kept perfectly sweet for many months. When 

f fooke). North-east of Sarawak is the inde- a small amount is added to cream, the latter 
undent State of Brunei, or Borneo Proper, a undergoes no change in the hottest weather. 


! 203.7x4 sq. itk of territory on the South, east, 
fcRnd west of the island. In reality this tm- 
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*nd thus prepared has been sent both to Plants ” (in process). For German student*, 

; Jamaica and Zanzibar, arriving quite sweet besides the originals of the above translations, 

. In either case. Besides its tise in preserving Sach’s “ Vorlesungen fiber PflanZen Phyao- 
fbpd. it is used as an antiseptic in surgery, and logic,” Schwendenerjs “Das median ische Frin- 
r hjb the toilet table for corns, Cuts, etc. cip/’Strasburger’s “Dee botanische PracttaMn,” 

“BcTOttgh English.” A Singular local custom Haberlandt's “Physiotorische Pflanzenanato- 
hy virtue of which the youngest son ds heir to mie”; fqr specialists the “ Handbuch der Botatiik” 
Msfather* Abolished ip i Scotland in the eleventh (in progress), to vyhich the best German 
century; it still survives in some parts of botanists contribute, " 

England. In Lambeth, e.g., there are said to BOUdcault, Dion, actor and dramatist, b. 
be estates held by this tenure. r in Dublin 1822. Educated at London University. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. Two Turkish His first important play, London Assurance. 
provinces situate south of the Danube, with was brought out at Covent Garden 1841, Mr. 
Servia on the east and Dalmatia on the west, Boucicault has attained great celebrity as the 
They were placed tinder Austrian rule by virtue author of several Irish dramas — notably, “ Ool- 
qf the Treaty of Berlin C^.v,). Their tinited area leen Bawn” (Adelphi, London, i860); “Areah- 
is 27,000 Square miles, and the population a little ua-pogue ” (Dublin, 1864) ; ana “ Shaughxaun ” 
more than 1,000,000, of whom two-fifths are (Diury Lane, 1875). During the fi#&t runs of 
Mohammedans, two-fifths Russo-Greek, and these popular plays Mr. Boucicault personally 
one-fifth Roman Catholic; but the races and took the leading parts. As an actor, his 
religions are so mixed in the various districts delineation of I rish character is admitted to be' 
that it would be almost impossible to create most telling and humorous. Among his other 
from the medley a single harmonious state of important works were Octqroon (1861), in ’ 
Sny size. It was expected, none the less, that which the principal feminine part was taken 
the provinces would be difficult to»rule ; in- by his wife. It is worthy of remark that, in 
Stead of which, Austria occupied them with deference to public clamour, Mr. Boucicault 
Very little difficulty, and with the exception of a altered the ending of the play — saving the life 
alight seething in 1882, rapidly quelled, the of the heroine, Zoe. Mr. Boucicault is a most 
*4,000 trpops garrisoning the country have had piolific writer; but “Plying Scud” (1866), 
no serious difficulties to contend with. “After Dark,” and “Formosa” (1868), fliay be 


relations between the Egyptian and French country, taking part 
governments, and was the occasion for negotia- Jilt,” lit the Prince’s. 


in one of his plays, 


tions between the French and English cabinets. BOUghtOB, George Henry, A.R.A., b. 18.13, 
For detailed account see ed. ’86. spent ni^ early years in studying alternately 

Bosphorus. A channel, nineteen miles at New York, London, and Paris. In 1861 he 
long, connecting the Sea of Marmora with the opened a studio in London, and has since 
Black Sea. It has no equalin the world for the chiefly resided in that metropolis. His works, 


channel may be regarded as a continuation 01 Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” “ Passing into the 
the roadstead of Constantinople. Men-of-war Shade,” “ Coming into Church.” “ Morning 
can approach so close to the shore that they Prayer,” “The Sealed Letter,” ‘‘The Idyll of 
strip the foliage off the trees. The channel is the Birds,” and “ The Return of the Mayflower 
defended by a series of strong forts, so well At the exhibition of 18S6 his “Councillors of 
placed and powerfully armed as to r render the Peter the Headstrong ” atti fitted much notice. 


passage of a hostile fleet practically impossible 


«. „ _,ulanger, George Ernest Jean Marie, 

even without taking into account the strings Fiench Minister of War, was b. at Rennes 
of torpedoes thfct would bar the waterway in (1837). Entered the Military College of St. Cyr 
t’me of war. , ' , (1855), sub-lieutenant (1857), He was sent 

Boti ny (botnttZ, a grass), the study of plants, to Algeria, ifnd served under Marshal Ranolon 
Morphological B, deals with the structure of in the Kabyle campaign. He also took part 


pjams. The investigation of the structure of in the Franco-Italian war, and was wounded 
organs is Anatomical B. ; that^of the minute at the battle of Turbigo. He obtained bis 
•titictuie of the tissues is Hietology. The funo- full lieutenancy in i860, and two years later 
tions of plants are the subject of Physiological was promoted a captaincy, having in the 
B. The classification of plants is termed interim seep service in Cochin China. In 1870, 
Systematic B. Geographical and Geological B. just before! the declaration war, he became 
(Pala’ophytology) ,, investigate the distribution major. He was with Bazaine at Metz, but, by 
of plants. For detailed description of\B,, see some means, escaped the fate of Bazaine’s 
ed. *86. Consult Sachs’ Te*t Book (Vines, army, and made his way back to Paris. He 
translator), Prantl’s Botany (Vinces, translator}, was promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy by the 


(Vines and Bower, translators), Henfrey’s 2nd). While leading his troops against the 
Botany (edited by Masters and Bennett), Communists he was wounded. After the sup- 
Hftlhousc’s Practical Botany, based on Stras- pressiop of the Commune his newly attained 
burger, Bowerand Vines’ Practical Botany. For promotion was quashed by the Grade Revision 
' ffygt mmaw Botany ; Hooker’s Student’s British, Committee, but was restored to him in 1874. 
Flora, Ben thamV British Flora. Generally, In 1880 he became brigadier-general, as is 
Hooker and Bentham’s “Genera Plantarum, «, alleged, through the influence of the Due' 
describing 7365 genera of plants. For Commercial d'Aumale, whose name General Boulanger 
purpose^, T nomas Christy’s “New Commercial was, six years later, to strike from the Army 

56 
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I4sit. App«|«ted to the command of the army 
bfoccupalion of Toni#. General Boulanger had 
a disagreement with JVt Caraleon, the Resident 
GenaeraVand waqrecaHed. He then held the 
War Office appointment of Director of the 
Infantry Division, and became Minister of War 
in fbe De Freycinet Cabinet, Jan. 7th, 1886. 
When M. de Freycinet resigned* aha was 
succeeded by M. Gobj$et (Dec. 9th, 1 886), 
General Boulanger retained his portfolio ; but 
on the fall of M. Goblet, Boulanger's name did 
not appear in the Cabinet of M. Kouvier. The 
General was soon after despatched to Clermont- 
Ferrand to take comiriand of an army corps, 
receiving a great ovation at Paris on his de- 
parture. When the Limousin scandal broke 
upon Paris like a thunderclap, it was at one 
time thought that General B. was implicated ; and 
in an indignant letter denying the accusations 
levelled against him He made some rather frtee 
• remarks about General Ferron, War Minister, 
who immediately ordered him underdose arrest 
for thirty days at his own headquarters. Just 
prior to this M. Jules Ferry, in a public speech, 
spoke of Boulanger as a cafe concert hero, a 
Sarcasm which led to a challenge from the ex- 
War Minister ; but no hostile meeting took 
place. In November the period of the General's 
arrest expired. He came to PariS to take part 
in tht deliberations of a Military Commission 
of which he is a member, and returned soon 
after to Clermont-Ferrand, where he remains. 

Bourse, Til® Paris. Sec Stock Exchange. 

“ Bo-vril ” (or Beef F 'jrce). A combination of 
the juice of beef with a concentrated prepara- 
tion ot beef itself; in other words, a beef-tea 
damung to possess both the extractive or 
soluhle properties and the nutritious or in- 
soluble properties of beef. K is manufactured 
in Montreal. The urns from which it is dis- 
pensed have recently become a familiar feature 
at railway buffets and exhibition stalls. 

Bowen, The RIP Hon. Sir Charles, S. C., 
one ol the L01 d J ustices ol Appeal, was born 
in 1835, and, after a brilliant caieer at Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1861!* He was senior 
member of the Truck Commission in 1870, and 
junior counsel to the Ticasury in 1872, but 
never took silk, yfn 1679 he Avas {^pointed a 
Judge of the Queen's Bench Division, and in 
1882 a Lord Justice of Appeal, being at the same 
time sworn of the Privy Council. Lord Justice 
Bowen, who has proved himself one of the most 
able members of the Court ofr Appeal, is the 
author of an historical essay entitled “ Delphi,” 
and of a pamphlet on the Alabama question. 
Has also recently published a translation of the 
Eclogues and First nook of the JEneid of Virgil. 

Boycotting. A system of “ sending to 
Coventry.” or lefusing to have dealings with, a 
person who for some, reason of other has dis- 
pleased aeon sitferablfe Section of the corpmnrtUy. 
The practice prevails extensively in Ireland, 
where a farmer who takes a holding from which- 
a tenant has been evicted is promptly “ boy- 
cotted” by his neighbours. No one will buy 
stock from him or sell him the necessaries ot 
life, and he is regarded as having 0 moral 
leprosy.” The excuse offered by the boycottera 
is that, without such combinations to make 
a “land-grabber’s” life unendurable, the Irish 
tenants would have absolutely no means of 
protecting themselves against the landlords. 
It was for a long time declared impossible to 


and under them two convictions were < 

in December last. In the one case a tradesinan 
was imprisoned for refusing to supply from! s 
and in the other a blacksmith was sent to, gaol 
for declining to shoe a horse. The werd had 
its origin in the fhet that the system was firs? 
applied to' Captain Boycott, an Irish landowner. 

Boyle fractures, in 1691 Robert Boyte, son * 
of the famous Ean of Cprk,*#rovided by will 

for the ui- -*--»•- 

tion 


stop boycotting, but clauses aimed at its Sup- 
pression were included in the Crimes Act of ’ 87 , 


he delivery of eight lectures “in vindic a- 
of Natlfral and Revealed Religion.” The 
lecture%are published in book-fofm after their # 
delivery, and have been given of recent years 
by^ome of our ablest theologians. 

Boyle, Robert Whelan, F.R.S.L., in 
early life entered the journalistic profession. 

He removed to London, and contributed to s 
various journals. He subsequently became 
assistant sub-editor of a well-known London 
“ daily," and after several years’ experience in 
this capacity he was appointed to the editorship j 
of a provincial newspaper. On his return to 
London he became chiei sub-editor of The Hour* 

In 1877 he was appointed to the editorship of 
the Daily Chrontde (q.vl). Is author of a 
“ Jubilee Ode,” accepted by Her Majesty. 

Boyne, Leonard, joined the theatrical pro- 
fession in 1869, but has only come into pro- 
minence within the past few years, in 188s he 
was selected by Mr. Wilson Barrett to take in 
the provinces ' the parts played by him in 
London, such as Harold Armytage in Lights o’ 
London , and Claudimi. Since then Mr. liqyne 
has kept himself well under public notice, having , 

achieved great success m the leading rule of R. 
Buchanans “Sophia,” which ran several hundred * 

nights at the Vaudeville. He is nowpJaying in 
L£* Cut off with a Shilling,” at the Vaudeville. 

* Brackenbury, Major-General, C.B., K.A., 
vas b. 1837 at Bolmgbroke, in Lincolnshire. 
Entered the army (1856). Saw active service 
in the Sepoy rebellion (1857-58), and afterwards 
held several appointments on the staff of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. In the 
war between ‘Fiance and Germany in 1870, he 
devoted himself to the care of sick and a : 
wounded under the auspices of the British 
National Society, receiving distinctions from 
both sides for his services. Military secretary 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley (1873-3*4) in the Ashautee 
war. Adjutant-general (1878) 'Of the forces, he , „ 
was sent to occupy Cyprus, and organised the 
military pplice in that island. Again (1879) 
military secretary dip Sir G. Wolseley, chief of 
his staff in the operations against Sckukimi, 
Private secretary to Lord Lyttou (1880), viceroy 
of India ; military attache at Pans (1881-2), and 
for a time A&sisb. Undcr-Secretary for Ireland. ^ 
Braddon, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 

H. Braddon, born in London in 1837. She is a > 
piolific writer# for besides many sound conti i-. 
buttons to general Jiterature, she is the author 
of nearly forty novels, the best known of which v. 
are “ Aurora Floyd, “ Lady- Audley’s Secret,” .• ' 
** Eleanor's Victory,” and “ Henry Dunbar,** 
whilst her 'more recent works are “ Flower and 1 
Weed,’* .“Ishmael,” “ Wyllard’s Weird,” and 
the “Mohawks.” Her husband is Mr. John 
Maxwell, the publisher. 

BrMtoy. Dr. See Westminster, Dean of. 

Brahms, JohanneB, b. at Hamburg 1833, 
and was the son of an undistinguished, but v 
hard-working musician. An eulogistic critique 
of Schumann’s brought Brahms into promi- _ 
nence. In 1861 he went to Vienna, where he j 4 »* plr 
has since resided, and devoted himself to com- 
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position. His 
.'established his 


Song ox Destiny, songs, cantatas, etc. tTisun- ers for sale on the 30th September, ’So, was 
rivalled settings of “Hungarian Dances,” and 14,166, Two of these brewed 400,000 ana under 
his own “ Liebesleider,” dances with choral 450.000 barrels of malt^iquor, one 450,000 and 
♦ accompaniment are the most graceful classical under 500,000, one 500,000 and under 550J000. 
compositions of the kind since Chopin*. „ one 650,000 and under, 700,000, '"one 900,000 and 
Braidifiin. See Hypnotism. under 950,000, and one *1,350,000 and under 

Brain. For detailed article on its structure 1,400,000. The amount of licence duty paid and 
\s;ee ed. ’86. beer duty charged to the last-named brewer was 

Brakes, Railway. See Railway Brakes. £424,461. From later returns issued by the 
Bramwell, Georg© William Wllshere Commissioners of Inland Revenue the number of 
3 &amW 6 l 2 > F.C., 1st Baron (creat 1882) ; son barrels of malt liquors charged with duty for the 
of George Bramwell, Esq., banker; b. in year ended 31 st march, ’$ 7 , was as follows: viz,— 

t j is..,- **■ ^ 


London 1808. Called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn (*838); appointed a Q.C. (July 1851); 
a Baron of the Exchequer (}an. 1856); a judge 
qf the High Court of Justice, Exchequer 
Division (1875) ; a Lord Justice of Appeal (1S76) ; 


marks always secure him the ready ear of the 
pteers. He is an active member of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. UAder the 
familiar signatuie “B” Lord Bramwell often 
writes to the Times on questions of the hour. 


1 

Brewed by 
Brewers 
for Sale.^ 

Brewed 
by othem 
Brewers. 

Total. 

England . . 

24,394,662 

97,258 

24,391,930 

Scotland . . 

1,332,481 

17a 

1 ,322,653 

Ireland * . 

3,234,234 

76 

2,334,3*0 

Total . . 

27 , 851,377 

W \508 

27 , 948,883 


Brazil. An empire in Central South America, pei 


The gross receipts from beer duty during this 
penod was 18 , 638 , 329 , win c the repayments 


S. lat., and comprising the vast valley of the net receipt of £ 8 . 495 , 917 , which exceeded that of 
Amazon and its affluents, as well as the water- the corresponding period of the previous year 
shed of other great riverS. Its present ruler by £93,336. From the before-stated Custom- 
is the Emperor Pedro II., of the noubc of Bra- house returns the quantity, of ingredients used 


is the Emperor Pedro II., of the house of Bra- house returns the quantity, of ingredients used 
ganza. By the constitution of 1824 the executive by licensed brewers for sale for the year end - 

S 5Wer m imperial affairs is corilidcd to the ing Sept. 30th, ’86, was, malt and corn, ’<50,879, 173 
mperor, and the legislative to a Senate and bushels, and the quantity of sugar (including 
House of Deputies. Senators are chosen fo& the equivalent of syrups) was 1,309,064 cwl. 


life by the Emperor, each from one ot three' 15 lb From the Board of Trade Returns in 
candidates nominated by the people ; the depu- November last it appears that the quantity of 
ties arc elected directly for four years. The beer exported from the United Kingdom for the 
Chamber has the initiative in taxation, and in eleven months ended Nov. apth, ’87, was 390,264 
tl^e choice of the sovereign if necessary. Pro- barrels, of the declared vafhe of £1,501,353. of 
vihcial affairs are dealt with in the provincial which 50,964 barrels were shipped to tin* Bast 
assemblies. State religion is Roman Catholic, Indies and 121,43$ to Australasia, fhe number of 
but all others are tolerated. Education not in brewers for sale, say t lie Inland Revenue Com- 
U very forward state, 84 per cent, of population missioners, continues to diminish? and m con- 
being illiterate. Area 3,275,326 sq. miles ; pop. sequence of the exemption from beer licence duty 
about 14,000,000. Estimated revenue ( 87-88), to all ocoupi^rB of holmes wlwise yearly value is 
£3^,738,248 ; expenditure, £23,246,520; debt, not more than £8, gt anted by the Revenue Act 
foreign and home, about £86,oo%ooo. Since of ’86, the number of licences granted to 
the close of the war with Paraguay, in 1870, private brewers has fallen from, over 95,000 to 
little remains to note, with the exception of - about 33,600 during the year ending March 
the slavery question. In *867 it decreed 31st, ’87, wheftby a loss to the revenue of 
that slavery should cea$e in twenty years, and £14,830 is entailed. Several public brewers, in 
•that all children qf slaves born after that year, addition to carrying' on the adrated water, 
and , all slaves Who Were soldiers, should be enguge in the wine and spirit tiadc. The 
At once free ; and m 1871 the Rio Branco Law extension of the latter business by brewers is 
made further provision for gradual emancipa- advocated by the Country Brewers' Gnartte, and 
t£on. Since the latter <date 90,000 have been especially by those who have “ tied " public* 
-emancipated by private generosity and 19,000 houses to serve wifejai malt liquors 
by the above law; and m 1881 the province of Bridg©, John Frederick, Mils. Doc , organist 
Ceara Freed all its slaves, 30,000 in number, of Westminster Abbey, was h. at Oldbm y 1844. 
During '87 a loan of £639,000 was contracts, ‘Educated at the Cathedral School, Rochester, 
and the Emperor made a tour to the continent of He subsequently became a pupil of the late 


- Europe. More recently the extensive construe- Sir John Goss, hi '69 he was appointed 
lion of railways has opened up the country ana organist of the Manchester Cathedral, and in 
exercised a beneficial effect upbn its economic ’71 ^Professor of 'Hfirmony at Owens College, 
development. An interesting paper — “An He has been connected with Westminster 
Exploration of the Rio DOce a«d its Tribu- Abl^y Ajnce ’75, and is also Professor of 
lanes, Brazil has just been (Jan. x6th) com- Harmony and Counterpoint at the Royal College 
mtinicated to the Royal Geographical Society of tfusm. His “Hymn to the Creator 1 ’ was 
, .mr Mr. W. J. Steams. For Ministry se» produced, at the Worcester Festival of ’ 84 , and 
Diplomatic. " Rook of Ages ” at the Birmingham Festival ’ 85 , 

BW# Of Promise of Marriage. See ed. Bridgetown. Capital oi Barbados (y.v,), pop, 
*§7. Confcult Leake's, “ Law of Contract." 30,947. 



Scat. H-P'tfer Central visited Ireland in tSfifi, hhd was entertaii?ed at 
Birmingham, iwas horn November xfitb, i8u, a banquet on Dublin, Two years later he was 
near Rochdale. Mis fi&Uer; Jacob Bright, was^ presented with the freedom of the city of Edip- 
a cotton-spinner ana manufacturer, at Green- burgh, and in the same year <1868) he was pre-' 
bank, near Rochdale, and at a comparatively vailed upon by Mr. Gladstone to accept office 
early age Mr. Bright became a partner in the as President of the Board of Trade, Once 
firm* The only education he received was more illness interposed, and in 1870 he resigned, . 
derived from lh# : usual sources available in a and %* flffe next three years was practically 
Small provincial town. He never entered a invalided, y/hen restored to' health, he again 
public school* nor studied at a university, and entered the cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
has all his hie regarded with disfavour what of Lancaster, with merely nominal duties, ana 
is known as a classical education. His first held thw.t#post till the Government was driven 
intioduction to public or semi-public life was from power in 1874. For the next six years he 
at local meetingR, wherc Jbe advocated temper- was in Opposition, though he took a less 
a nee and other social reforms. It was at such prominent part in the debates than before, 
gatherings that he began to acquire that rare when the Conservatives fell in 1880 Mr. Bright 
faculty of expression and that clearness ol was again appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
diction which led him many years after to be m Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but resigned 
regarded asonc of the most formidable debaters on the eve oi'the bombardment of Alexandria — . 
and one of the most impressive orators who an act which, in his explanation to the House ‘ 
-ever spoke in Parliament. He took part in the of Commons, he considered as a violation of 
reform agitation which preceded^ the great Act the moral law, but which Mr. Gladstone, on the 
. of 183a j but it was not till he joined the Anti- same occasion, justified as in harmony with 
Corn Law League, m 1839, that he became that law. Mr. Bright, it may be said, is not 
prominent as a public man and as a powerful wbat is called a “ peace-at-any-price " man, a#* 
piatfoim speaker# His first candidature for many suppose ; but as a rule ho has been found 
Parliament, was in 1843, when he contested m opposition to wars waged by England. He 
Durham against ^-Lord Dungannon. The was, in fact, in office during the Transvaal 
latter was successful, but subsequently was war. Of late years Mr. Bright lias taken very 
unstated on petitiou, and Mr. Bright was little part in the active life of the House of 
ejected in the following year, and represented Commons, and seldom speaks from the platform, 
Durham till 1857, when he was returned for except at longf' intervals to his constituents. 
Manchester* During this period he constantly At the geneial election which followed the late 
took part inside and Outside Parliament in the RcfoimAct Mr. Bright was opposed atBirming- 
great discussions Cut Free Trade which then ham by Lord Randolph Churchill, who was 
raged from one end of the country to the other, defeated after a hard contest. The latest im- 
Finaucial and political reform, the repeal of the porta nt position taken up by Mr. Bright is 
taxes on knowledge, and every movement fiis opposition to Mr, Gladstone's Rome Buie 
which ha 4 L for its object the elevation and scheme (see Home Rule), and his support of 
education oi the people, engaged the earnest the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists who 
advocacy of the member for Manchester, the are opposed to it. In October last Mr. Bright 
representation of which he had to contest in shaiod with Mr, Gladstone the honour of being 
1852. He won the eviction, and two years alter, invited by the United States Government to 
when the Crimean war broke out, he plunged the celebration of the Centenary of the Adop- 
into the thickest of the opposition to the policy Uon of the American Constitution. Advancing 
oi the Government, and denounced the war as years, however, prevented his accepting the 
a cruel and useless squandering of the blood and invitation. He has replied to numerous cor- 
money oi the nation. His speeches on this sub- respondents during *he past year, who have 
iect arc perhaps tli^most eloquent and powerful sought hi^ advice as to howto act at the bve- 
he ever delivered. Their earnestness and con- elections, and he has invariably recommended 
ststency, their lofty moral tone, the simplicity them to oppq#e candidates pledged to Mr.GLad- 
arid,majesty of the language m which the orator stone’s Irish policy. On the question of Fro- 
denounced the authors ol the war, make them tection Mr.* Bright has been tme to Radical 
stand out as among the greatest*spee<-hes ever traditions, and witRreference to the resolution 
dcliyexed in the House of Commons. It was passed at the Oxford Conference of Conserva- 
all in vain, however. He found little^ support tive Associations in favour of protection, he 
either in Parliament or the country. The war wrote a letter commencing with the now famous 
was popular, and, terminated in tHe Treaty of declaration, “The flog nas returned to* its 
Pans, and a display gt fireworks and candle vomit.” Mr. Bright is an hon. D.C.L. of Oxford, 
illuminations in the capitals oi all the allied and has served the office of Lord Rector to the 
Powei s. Just bgfore the war ended Mr. Bright University of Glasgow. His speeches have been 
had an attack of severe illness, wbfcch com- collected and editecfhy Prof, Thorold Rogers, 
pelled him for a timje to withdraw from active anermake a valuable contribution to the poli- 
tmbhc life. He was on the Continent when tied! history of the Victorian era. 

Lord Palmerston ’ was defeated m the China Brisbane. ..Capital of Queensland (?•#.), on 
debate in 1857, and when the Premier 'appealed Moretgn Bay ; pbp. 50,000. 
to the country Mr. "Bright and Mr. Milner SrifiSOIl, HegffL the President of the 
Gibson lost their seattf by large majorities.* In French Chamber q? Deputies when the Ferry 
Aiigust of the same year he was elected for Ministry was overthrown (by 308 to id* votes) 
Birmingham, and has been one of the repre- on March 30th, 18S5. On the assembling of the 
sensitives of that town ever since. About this pew Chamber, November 10th, a scene arose on 
period he constantly advocated the extension the Ton quin question with respect to alleged 
of the suffrage, and it is perhaps to, him more military mismanagement j and on the 14th M. 

• i aT1 ^ ' otiier individual that the couptrv is Brisson’s statement did not appear to have any 
indebted for all the reforms in this directron effect in allaying the excitement, At the con- 
Sihce the days of Earl Grey. Mr. Bright elusion of the debate, December s6th, the 
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; JaTdT^rSis at once" became apparent. On to tBe geographers on the importance of geo* 
December 28th, M. Jules Grevy was re-elected graphical teaching and the extension ^of 
President of the Trench Republic, and on geographical knowledge; to the economists 
the same day M. Brisson announced that on the recent rate of material progress in Eng- 
the diplomatic relations between Egypt ahd land; to the mechanicians on the advance of, 
France were considered to be interrupted at their science since the Cast Manchester meting, 
Cairo. On the 29th M. de Freycinet% as Again twetrty-six years previously;^© the anthropo- 
requested to form a cabinet, and ^rtually the legists on the study of language, and especially 
Bnsson Government ceased to exist withriSSs, on the origin of the Aryans*,, The Manchester 
after a short term of office extending over meeting was the largest gathering the British 
barely nine months.. He was put ii^nomina- Association, ever held. Its next mooting will be 
tion for the Presidency on the resignation of held at Bath, commencing Sept. 5 th, 185 $, under 
M. Grdvy, but received practically no support, the presidency of Six F. Bramwell. Offices of 
British Association. Founded at York in the B. A., 22,, Abel marie Street, W. 

, 1881 , at the suggestion of Sir D. Brewster, for British Bechuanaland - A portion of 
the purpose or stimulating scientific inquiry Beahuanaland (g.v.) south of the JVToIopo river, 
and forbromoting the intercourse of scientific It has been annexed, and is distinct from the 
men. The Association meets annually for a Northern Bechuanaland Protectdrafe. The ex- 
session of one week, each year in a different tension of a railway from KnttWiey into it has 
town, but never in London. The only occasion been proposed. Consult “Affairs of Bechuana-. 
on which a meeting has been held out of the land (Blue-book, Capetown^ 2887), and Mao 
United Kingdom was in 1884, when the Asso- kenzie's “Austral Africa.” For Governor, etc., 
nation visited Montreal. It was formerly the see Diplomatic. 

practice to elect occasionally as the president British Columbia. A province of the 
a man of high social position, but since 1867 Dominion of Canada which d*es between the 
this custom has been dropped, and the chair is Rocky Mountains and the North Pacific Ocean, 
now invariably occupied by a man of scientific and from the United States&boundary to 6o° N. 
eminence. The Association issues an annual lat. Area 34^,305 sq. miles,; pop. 60,000. Capital 
volume, divided into two parts : the first contains Viotoria, on south-east of Vancouver island, 
reports on the state 01 science, prepared by Chief town on mainland. Sew Westminster, on 
committees specially appointed, and often Fraser river. Vancouver City is theterminus of 
assisted by grants pf money for conducting re- the Canadian Pacific Railway. .Eaquimault, in 
searches. This part also contains such papers Vancouver, is an Imperial naval and military 
as are ordered by the General Committee to be station. Province mountainous. Agricultural 
printed at length. The second part is devoted land limited. Much forest tffid pasture. Products, 
to addresses and abstracts of papers com muni- gold, coal, timber, furs, fish: cattle ranches 
cated to the several sections at the annual and fruit farms. Climate of Vapfcfeuvtffr quite 
meeting. ^ The Association is now divided into English; mainland a warmer iummer and 
eight section*, distinguished byletters as follow: colder winter. Mineral resources vask, espe- 
A, Mathematics land Physics ; B, Chemistry ; C, daily coal and gold. Output of gold 36,602 oz.- 
Geology; D, Biology; E, Geography ; F, Econo- in 1885. Administered by a Lieut. -Governor 
Hue Science and Statistics; G, Mechanics; H, and Executive Council; members of which 
Anthropology. Each section is governed by a belong to the elective Legislative Assembly, 
president, Vice-presidents, secretaries and The province has 3 seats in the Dominion 
committee. (For list of the successive pro- Senate, and 6 * in the Hodse of .Commons, 
sidents of the Vhole Associaton see ed, '87.) Land obtainable on easy and liberal terms. 
The last meeting, in Sept. 1887 , was held Male sex largely outnumbers female. Till 1858 
at Manchester, under Sir H. E, Roqcce (y.v.), part of Hudson Bay Territory; then gold dis- 
whose opening' address was a review of fifty coveries bought settlers, and it became a 
years’ progress m Chemistry, with jgpecial refer- colony, Vancouver Island,, 14,000 sq. miles, 
ence to the influence and development of the became a colony same year; with ‘Queen Char- 
work. of the two ’ Manchester philosophers — lotte Island joined to British Columbia ip 1866. 
John Dalton aqd J. P. Joule. During each Since 1871 a province of Dominion. See Canada. 
annual session two ^evening discourses are de- Consult pamphlets obtain abject High Com mis- 
livered. Those at Manchester were on "Ex- sioner’s office, 9, Victoria (Chambers, London, 
plosions,” hy Prof, 'Harpld Dixon; and on S.W. For Ministry see Diplomatic. 

•’Central Africa,” by Sir Francis de Winton. British Dairy Farmers’ Association* See 
Since ’67 it has be£n the custom to give a Dairy -Farming. 

lecture to the operative classes of the town in British East African Association. A com- 
twliich the ; at Manchester Prof, pany recently formed to exploit certain terri- 

Ferbes artisans* on u Electricity.” tones qp the Saah’Mi coast Africa. By the 

The seofp^lwiipdeixts of this meeting were ds Vcaty concluded in ’86 between Great Britain, 
follows S. Ball, Astro no ipe r- Royal *0 f Germany, and Zanzibar/the former’s “ sphere of 

Ireland, fbf Mathematics and Physics ; Dr. £. , interest was declared to extend from tne Tana 
bchunck for ''Chemistry; Dr. H. \\ oodhvgrd for river north and east to Somali-1 and. Mombasa 
Geology; PrOf. A. New-ton par Biclbgy ; ' Sir C. j Is now virtually a British port, and the centre 
Warren for Geography; Mr. K. Gillen for Ec«* qf this territory. Late in *87 .the Seyyid of 
nomio Science and Statistics ; Prof. Osborne Roy-, , Zanzibar ceded lo the Association all his rights 
nolds ior Mechanios ; and Prof. Sayce for An- 5 " over , the coast from Port Wangato the German 
thropolcgy. Tixe address to the mathematician^ poH Ofwitu. - ' / , 

was on “The Theory of Screws*; to the British, GuianAfpron. Gwi-ah'-nah, or Ghe- 
cbenusts on Chemistry fifty years ago aud its ah'-jhfthJ. A ^British .colony in South America. 
Modern Development; to the geolpgists-on the On coast extends from Orinoco to Corentyn 
ppssent position of theirsciebce ; to the biolo- rtfVer, 300 miles, and inland 400 miles, Area 
gists on the rise of Darwinism and on the variously computed from 76,000 to 109,0003©. m. ; 
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pep. *74,3*** Ponded wto three coantiea— British Hondura*. A colony In fattoal 
'Sssequibo, Xtemaran, and Berbice (proa. Ber- America, bounded by Yucatan on N., Guatemala 
beess'). Capital, Georgetown (Demerara), pop/ W. and S., and Caribbean Sea £. Area 7,56a 
49,000, a picturesque, well-built dip and port, sq, in,, nop. 27,45?, Capitol and port Belire, pop. 
provided with various excellent modern instil 5,76^- -^oast low an#awampy f rising towards 
tutiops j second town slid port, New Amster- wtefkm Good pasture landon west. Much 


dam (Berbice), pop. 9,000* Kicn alluvial low* heavy, forest, abounding .in valuable timber, 
lying plains extend forty to seventy miles from Soil leHile, #uited for all tropical productions, 
the coast, and are the seat of cultivation and Mahogany, logwood, dye woods, caoutchouc, 
settlement. Beyond rise^roountains, covered abound, Sugarcane; cofee, cacao, cocoanut, 
with forest, and scarcer explored* Sundry tobacco,agd lruits cultivated ; cochineal; indigo, 
fine rivers, the Esseqnf bo, Demerara, Berbice, fustic, • sarsapari Ha, tortoiseshell, exported. 


Forests teem with beautiful flowers and rare Crown colony, presided over by a Governor 
plants, and possess immense resources in since 1S84, ' Education mostly denominational* 
limbers, fib^/aUg, and gums. Beasts, birds, There is a police, but no local defences. In- 
reptiles, fish, and’tnseets in great profusion, dustries are woodcutting, sugar, coffee, and 
JClimate fairly healthy for the tropics* Staple other planting. Great demand, for imported 
article cultivatedafi sugar-cane. Cotton, coflee, labour. Experience has shown that Europeans 
indigo, ginger, nave at times been grown; can work and prosper heie. For statistics see 
'cocoanut, cttaMV tobacco, occupy attention. British Empire, etc. (table). Crown lands sold 
Iron and goM exist. Gold mining is now at- at 4s, per acre, leased at s</. per acre. White* 
tracking considerable attention. Resources immigrant's are desired. Bulk of population 
great, but ienterpme deficient, except as Negro Qeoles. After much strife between 
regards the sugar industry. Government re- England and Spain, the colony became finally 
present "'tive • constitution unique.* Executive British in 1798, dv conquest and treat}'. ■ It was 
in hamjs of Governor ; legislation conducted by a dependency of Jamaica till 1861, from then till 


Court of Policy of ten members, five nominated 1884 under a Lieut. -G o vernor subordinate to the 
by elected Ctfllege of Seven Kiezers. To pass Governor of Jamaica. Consult Bates’ “Central 
finance six elected representatives added, form- and South America,** and “Her Majesty’s 
ing Combinaar^Gourti Civil law is modified Colonies." 

Roman-Batch ; criminal law is English. British Empire, ColonieB, fcepexHtencies, 
Clergy of Churches ,fl df England and Scotland and Protectorates. We furnish a table 
have chnrgeof eighteen parishes. Garrison of of the British empire throughout the world, 

fiViftHt iivitrfwntt fwpet Tnilianl turft PAmnan i«a mI.!**! 4ieti.vki.finn nf ,k* 


about 400 trdbjm (West Indian); two companies showing the geographical distribution of the 
volunteers, sad a nominal militia. For latest various parts of it, their respective capitals, 
statistics see Briush Empire, etc. (table). Ex- area, population, public revenues and expen- 
ports consist of dligar, rum, molasses, timber, diture, imports and exports, the dates at wftich 
shingles, charcoal, and cocoanut, 105,000 hhds, they were acquired, and thelt political status 
of sugar slpppsd in^x4i8<5$ ; Population includes and government. The dependencies are clas- 
West Indians, white, coloured, and black, si fie a thus • — (,«) Colonies possessing a full 
some Portuguese, Chinese, and 60,000 Hindu constitution, with responsible government; (b) 
coolies. The aboriginal Indians of various colonies in which the legislature is partly 
tubes number perhaps 10,000. The three elective and partly controlled by, the governor, 


discovered 'in considerable quantities in the governors and local officials; (1/) dependencies 
N.W. part of the colony; but the boundary dis- subordinate to the government of others, pro- 
pute with Vetkezuela retards the development vinces and parts of colonies, administered by 
of the industry. Placer working only is now functionaries appointed by the governments 
carried on ; but When the boundary is delimi- on which they are dependent; (f) protectorates, 
tated and diplomatic relations with Venezuela internally independent, but more or less sub- 
resumed, capital will flow to the colony, and jeet to British controLby treaty and Otherwise; 
quartz mining be commenced, a syndicate of (f) places nominally belonging Jtcf Great Britain, 
London capitalists being prepared to undertake but either unoccupied or not under authority, 
the construction *0/ a votlway from the coast Territories occupied by troops, but not de- 


more than double, tha| *6f the total exports of* Will be found under their respective headings 
the previous year. A new town has been laid* elsewhere. The total flguresof the entire empire, 
out by the Government at Bartica, the conflu- at home And abroad, map be approximately 
epee of the E^S^^uIbo, llazaruni, and £uynni'* ^reckoned as f~ares$,, 9,217,798 sq. miles; pop. 
rivers, and roswfeare being cq through theses, ooatpoqj* ‘tievenue,^ ,£207*910,000 ; public 

"™ ‘ ‘ *iL ^t>t4a, 680^1001 imports and exports* * 

&i 1,770,900. yhe figures given in the Table 


rivers, and roadsai 
country into tfiegdl 
Governor, Sir Henry 
has just completed 
.■ service of succeasfu 


■ oeridd of 
lfall in th< 


?*au in the sugar market. He is sueoeeded by Colonies and some others,, where ft is the 
viscount Gormans ton, K.C.M.G. * Consult estimate up to June 1887- Financial figures 
J ^J| es . South America/’ and u Her Majesty’s are generally those for 1886-7, the year ending 


in June, in most cases. (See following pages,*) 
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Table of toe British Bajtfr* 


Name and Date of Acquisition, 



Area, 
\SquarcMiles. 


Population 


In The North Sea . « 

In The Mediterranean. 

In The Gulf of Aden . 

In The Indian Ocean 


In Asia 


In Asiatic Archipelago, 


In Australasia • . . 


HO. 

gs “ a the rist 


The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland . . , , 

(b) Isle of Man, or Mona (1765) * 

(b) Jersey I. (i466) .... 

{b) Guernsey, etc. Is. (1066) . 

(c) Heligoland I. (1807) * • • 

(c) Gibraltar (1704) . . . . 

(b Maltese Is. (1800) . * * . 

(b) Cyprus I. (1878) .... 

(d) Aden (1839) 

(d) Perim 1. (1855) . . . 
id) Kuria-Muria Is. (1854) 

(a) North Somali Coast (1885 
id) Socotra I. (1886) . . . 

(c) Mauritius I. (1810) . . . 

(d) Rodriguez I. (xSxo) . . 
id) Seychelles & Amirante Is 

(1810) 

(d) Chagos and Oil Is. (*8xo) 

: : : : 

(r)‘Empire of India. (First Settle 
rnent, 1611 ; Empire, 1877) 

Bengal 

North-West and Oude 

Punjab 

Cential 

British Burmah . . 

/ 7. / (e) Upper Burmah 

c-s v*n (1886) 

C I Assam 

S CQ I Madras 


v -i 

jb a 


(Bombay . 

\ (e) Berar 


(d & e) Native States (800 laige 

and small) ' 

(d) Andaman and Nicobar Is. 
(e) Straits Settlements . . . . 
vi (id) Singapore (1819) . . . 
5 ) id) Penang (1786) .... 

g j ( a) Province Wellesley, etc. 

f t id) Malacca (1795) .... 

(e) Perak (1875) 

(e) Selangor (,873) . . . . 
(e) Sungei Ujong (1873) . . 
(d) Cocos and Keeling Is. 
W* 5 ) 


(c) Labium I. (1847) . / . . , 
ie) North Borneo (1877). . . , 
(c) Hong-Kong I., with.Kowloon 
ana Lema Is, (1841) . . . 

(a) New South Wales (178B) . . 
Ca) Victoria (1851) ...... 

(a) South Australia (1836). .' . 
(d) Northern -9Perritory (1864) 

(a) Queensland (1859) . . . . 

(b) 'Wejstern Australia (*829) . . 
(a) Tasmania' (1825) r . ‘<V ’ / 7 1 ' 
ic) New Guinea (part) and Isles 

(*885) . . . . W . . 
id) Norfolk I. (1841) . . . 
id) Lord Howe I., etc. (I856). 


London . 

Castletown 
St. Hcliers 
St. Pierre 
“Oberland’* 

Gibraltar . 
Valetta . . 
Nikosia . . 

Aden . . . 


Berbera . 
Tamarida 


Port Louis. 


Por^Victoria 
Diego Garcia 
Colombo . 


Calcutta (total) 
Calcutta . . 
Allahabad; Luck- 
Lahore (now 
Nagpore . 
Rangoon . 

Mandalay . 
Ganhati . . 

Madras . . 
Bombay , . 
Eliiclipore . 


Port Blair . 
Singapore . 
Singapore . 
Gcoigetown 
Georgetown 
Malacca . . 
Perak* . . 
Kwala2urnpor| 
Sungei Ujong, 


Victoria Harb. 
Sundakan . . 

Victoria, . . 

Sydney , , . 
Melbourne 
Adelaide . . 
“Palmerston 
Bnsbfcub . . 
Perth . . . 
Ilobflirt . . . 


Moresby . .> 
Sydney Bay ■« 


m,n« 

220 

45 

3* 


3 i 5«4 ; 

V’ 70 
7 


3»°oo 

708 

* 350 

«5,3 6 4 


1,651,8$ 

,^56,564 

xo6,ixz 
106,03a . 
84 , 44 * 
87,220 

a* 

190,500 

<*39,90* 

124,123 


587, » 3? 
*?’ 8&0 
e i,472 
«o6 
107 
500 , 
659 ' 
7,949 
.3,000 
r . 660 

•* 9 

3i 


„ 3a 

m&ed 

€08,497 
x, 660, 000 

88,457 

*9 

5 


3?, $60,000 
54,089 
$2,445 > , 
35»*57 f 
*,00 1 

24,139 
157, >34 

186,173 

35>l65 

150 

34 

4,000 

370,404 

16,000 

2^25,090 


|867,000,000 

66,691,456 

44,107,869 

18,850,437 

9,83 8 *79i 

3,7i6,77i 

3,500,000 

4,881,426 

30,868,504 

16,454,4*4 

2,672,673 

56,300,000 

14,628 

433,384 

155.000 \ 
} *90,597 > 

93,579; 

1x8,000 

46,568 

14,000 

400 

6,298 

150.000 

180.000 

1,001,966 
1,003,043 
3*2,758 
in above) 
342,614 
39> 584 
*37,«** 

*37,5<** 

300 


* From and to the 


62 




£ 


Public 

Expend* 

lure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Public 

Debt. 

£ 

88,084,678 

349,8^3,478 

£ 

868,667,017 

736,8^,688 

49.747 

' 


220,100 

.... 

677,025* 

?”»570* 

.... • 

11,786 

tr 

.... 

3,547 

' 50,389 

**0,679 

*33.300". 

680,944* 

18,757,263 

355,795 

’ 2,015,000 

32,805* 

17,409*029 

3*«»797 

1,444,900 

nil. 

, «5,45« 

92,Soo(/,frtf«.) 

nil. 

839»*05 

2,278,872 

3,469,540 

.... 

756,750 


{Included in a dove.) 


'4,464,197 

7*995.594 

9,004,728 

5 . 672 . 55 a 

1 , 645.948 

2,643,660 


9a t, 279 
0,006,970 
2,373,580 


1,182,300 

4,23i,i57 

77,868^23 

51,311,580 

9,3*5,786 


4,274,33* 

. . . . ^ 

3,959,535 


*,169,928 

. . „ 

*,562, *43 

.... 

C *,5,060 

*... 

8,627,448 


8,880,430 


699,r»7 

2^,308,803 


Government. 


• K ' 1 

Constitutional Monarchy. 

Lt. -Governor. Tynwald. 

►J Lt.-Governor. Court. States, 
i Lt.-Governo-. Court. Stales. 
Governor* Executive Council, ; 

Military Governor, 
governor, Councils. 

High. Co mr. House of Legislature. 

Resident. (Sub. Govt. Bombay.) 
Officer. t&ub. Aden.)*' 

(Sub. Aden.) Telegraph Station 
Military Officer, (Sub. Aden.) 
Resident. (Sub, Aden.) 


.... Commissioners. (Sub.Mauri tidal 

Magistrate. (Mauritius). 
2,284,094 Governor. Ex. and Leg. Councils, 

Sub. Ceylon (Native.Govt.), 

• *# .V 

174,524,101 Vioeroy. Council. Hepartments* 

— Lt. -Governor. Councils, 

.... Lt.-Governor. 

.... Lt. -Governor. 

.... Chief Commissioner. 

.... Chief Commissioner. ' , 

.... * Chief Commissioner.’ 

.... Governor. Councils. 

.... Governor. Councils,*.* 

.... Resident, (Sub 4 Hyderabad.) 


{Included in above.) 


Native Princes. Various systems. 

Sub. to Gen. Gov. Penal Station 
Governor. Councils. * 

Resident Councillors. 


337,354 

113,282 

14,042 

• 4 «« 

‘"¥ 

l 4,491 
i 29,794 

'a * wfc * 

4,589 

38,62+ 

83,458 

169,823 

*65, 619 

940,080 

2,339,966* 

7,594,3 ot 

3,481,021 

W5,36y 

9,078,869 

6,5*3,540 

2,165,246 

20,973+548 

*8,-530,575 

4,852,750 

»,8 xo,T 47 

388,564 

568,924. 

I* f *** 

3,202,030 

394,675 

584,796 

6,10^227 
: 755,0*3 

* *,756,587 

I . 

L- 1.'= 1 :::: 1 

iUntted Kingdom only. 


= 5 , 556 , 3*3 

11,725,321 

4,489,008 

4S933.970 

6S0 i 393 

*> 33 G 540 


.... British Resident. 'Native Rajah, 

.... British Resident. Native Rajah. 

.... Bri tish Resident. Native Rajah. 

.... Magistpte. (Sub. Settlmts.) 

nil. Governor. Council. 0 

nil. Governor. Council, (ftrit, N.B. Co*) 

nil. Governor. Councils. 

4**034, 349 ^Governor, Parliament. / 

30, *44,203 Governor. Parliament. 

18,340,200 Governor. Parliament. 

V*» m Resident. -(Part of S. Australia.) 
20,820,850 Governor. Parliament, 

1*286,600 Governor. Councils. 

4,026,720 Governor. Parliament. 

**,.« " Commissioner,, 

.... * Magistrate. (N. S. Wales Govt,) 

a No authority 
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Table of the British Empdra 


Namt and Date of Acquisition. Capital. Square Afiles. Population 


In The Faoxfio Ocean . (a) New Zealand (1840) . . . . 

id) Chatham Is., etc. (1840) » 

( a) Kermacftcjs. (1840) . * 

(c) Fiji Isles (1874) 

(d) Rotiiiuah Is. (1881) . . . 

( e ) Tonga Isles (i88j) .... 

In Amerfaa . • . . («) The Dominion of Canada (1763) 

. / Ontario (1763) ...... 

Quebec (1763) ..... • 

j?\ 9 NovaScotiaandCapeBretnnI. 

5 (1714) ... 

j New Brunswick (1761) . . . 

©M Prince Edward 1. (1798) • . 

* Manitoba (1870) 

| North-West Territories(i87o) 
£ l British Griumbia and Van- 

x couver I. (1859) 

(o) Newfoundland (1713) . . . 

id) Labrador .... . . 

(6) British Guiana (1814) . » . 
(0 British Honduras (1786) . . 

In The North Atlantic. (6} Bermuda Is. (1609) . . . . 

(A) Bahama Is. (1783) 

(A) leewarti Ib. (Fed. 1871) . . . 

( Antigua (1632) 

(a) Barbuda 

Montserrat (1632) 

t ; St. Kitts (1632) 

§ J id) Anguilla (1632). . . 
8 J Nevis (1632) ...... 

/ Dominica (1763) 

V Virgin Is. (1666) 

(A) Windward Is. (Fed. 1871) . . 

{ Grenada and Grenadine Is. 

_ (*7^3) • , 

Tobago (1763) . . . . . 
St. Lucia (1803) ..... 
St. Vincent (1763) .... 
(c) Jamaica L( 165 5) . . . . . 

' (d) Turks and Caicos 18.(1783) 

(A) Barbados (1625) ..... 
(r) Trinidad (1797). ..... 

In The South Atlantic, (t:) Ascension 1. (1815) .... 

' .. ’ (c) St. Helena (1673) ..... 

(f) T ri stan P’Acunha (1815). 

\ (/) Trinidade Is. (1855). . . 
(r) Falkland Is. (1771) .... 

. South Georgia (1833) . . 

In Africa * . . , . («) Cape Colony (1815)* . . . 

id) Transkeian Territories j 

(Act 1885) 

(e) Basutoland (1883) . . . 
(c&.e) Bechuanalaiid (1885) . 
id ) f Walhscn Bay (1878) . . 

<A) Nktal (1837) ........ 

*' (e) Zululand (1885) ..... 

- * (c) West African Settlements . 


Wellington 


Tongatabu. . 

Ottawa . . . 
Toronto. . . 
Quebec . . . 

Halifax . . . 
Fredericton . 
Charlottetown 
Winnipeg . . 
Regina . . . 

Victoria. . . 
St. John’s . . 
Hopedale . . 
Georgetown . 
Belize . . . 

Hamilton . . 
Nassau . . . 
St. John . . . 
St. John . . 

. , , . m 

Plymouth . . 
Basseterre . , 

Charlestown . 
Roseau . . . 
Roadtown . . 
St. George . . 

St. George . . 
Scarbro* . . 
Castries . . 
Kingstown . 
Kingston . . 
Grand Turk . 
Bridgetown . 
Port of Spain. 

Georgetown . 

I ameslown . 
NewEdmburgh 


J Sierra Leone, etc.^1787) 
( Gambia (j 588) . . . . 


i uamma (jspo) .... 
(r) Gold Coast Colony (1661) . 
(if) Lagos, etc, (1S61) , . . . 
(r) Niger Districts (1884) . . 


Capetown . 


Pietermaritzberg 
Etchowe . 
Freetown . 
Freetown . 
Bathurst , . 
Accra . * 
Lagos . . . 


104,403 

'* 377 

100 
7,740 
310 

33s 
3,470,382 
144,600 
193,35S - 


137,444 

3,409 

23,000 

4,750,000 

S* 


31,731 


37,i»3 

33i*W? 

3,133 1 

xoSjJJt 

133,309. 1 

I3oSb . 

3,553,337 

56,446 

341,305 

60,000 

40,200 


.... 

4,000:*- 

109,000 


7,563 

• *7,45?/- 


15,^ 

4 t,btn 

3,773 1 

71,704 fi 
28,277 
5,500 

149,535 


64 
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and its Dependencies. 


Public 

Hcvcnue. 

Public 
Expendi- 
ture . 

Imports, 

• 

Exports . 

Public 

Debt. 

Government . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

, £ 

' ' < 

4 £ 


3,688,0*6 

4,3*0,075 

6,759,013 

6,642,791# 

37,348,367 

Governor. Parliament. 


• ■ 


:::: • 

!fcs:£s 

84,575 

8o,6Go 

294,585 

326,750 

279,000 

Governor. Officials. 

.... 

72,000 

74,000 


Magistrate. (Sub. Fiji.) 

Brit. Resident. Native Monarchy. 


6,812,534 

8,213,730 

21,142,415 

17,565,403 

45,790,000 

Governor-General. Parliament. 
f Lt -Governor. Legis. Assembly. 

) 

• 




Lt.-Governor. 2 Houses of Legis. 






Lt.-Governor. a Houses of Legis. 

y (Inc hided in genet al figures.) 


J Lt.-Governor. 2 Houses of Legis. 

] Lt.-Governor. 2 Houses of Legis. 






Lt.-Governor. Assembly. 
Lt.-Governor. Council. 

'Lt.-Governor. Assembly. 

**5,755 

347,221 

J, 254,*74 

*,013 , **5 

475,498 

Governor. Parliament. 


«... 


Sub. Newfoundland. 

440,tKX> 

462,773 

1,467,400 

• 1,800,823 
280,047 

200,313 

Governor. Court of Policy. Com- 

54 , 

62,554 

235,963 

ml. 

Governor. Councils, [bined Court. 

30,150 

46,940 

29,577 

48,407 

237,839 

180,410 

84,596 

150,390 

83,126 

Governor. .Council. Assembly. 
Governor. Council. Assembly, 

115,664 

33,775 

Governor, Council. Assembly. 

41,957 

39,603 

* 44,444 

158,980 

*5,671 

President and Island Secretary. 
Magistrate. (Sub. Antigua.) 

5,022 

5,669 

21,087 

20,944 


President. 

46,344 

43,729 

170,735 

* 59,971 

700 

President. 

included 

with ,SA 

Kills 

.... 

( Res. Magistrate. (Sub. St. Kitts ) 

( President. 

i 5 , 2 ?S 

*5,642 

49,734 

5 *, 5 ?o 


President. 

1 , 4-17 

*,675 

7,667 

4, *04 

... * 

President. 

• 

47,150 

Governor- in- Chief. Council, Assembly, 

55 , 86 a 

54,152 

120,337 

180,691 


Colonial Secretary. 

*u*8 26 

12,031 

30,758 

38,437 


Administrator. 

99,823 

44 ,io 3 

31,316 

*22,283 

84,638 

.... 

Ad minis rator. 

27,467 

91,185 

70,476 


Lt.-Governor. 

489,350 

500,131 

1,325,603 

1,280,1 19 

30,853 

1 , 478,790 

Governor. Councils. 

0,757 

7,076 

27,858 

Comr. and Board, (Sub. Jamaica.) 

136,280 

136,628 

863,491 

739,912 

19,000 

Governor. Council. Assembly. 

453,407 

443,503 

2 , 503 , 5*4 

2,509,140 

571,880 

Governor. Councils. 



2,232 

« 3,000 

.. 

Naval Governor. (Admiralty.) 

10,186 

11,209 

61,482 

21, 66l 

5,250 

Governor. 

No recognised authority. 

9,295 

7 , 95 * 

73,602 

108,946 

mL 

No authority. 

Governor. Councils. 


(Sub. Falklands.) 

3,158,831 

3,194,766 

3,799,26i 

7 , 125,356 

22,461,293 

Governor. Parliament. 


• 




Magistrates. (Cape Govt.) 

26,550 

26,410 



.... 

Resident. (Sub. Crown.) 
Administrator. (Sub. Crown). 





1! .. 

Resident;. (Cape Govt.) 

781,950 

780,000 

*,5*8,557 

877,483 

3,892,930 

Governor. Council. Legis. Aasem. 


6,037 


Residents. 

, 4 , 




Governor. Councils. 

62,935 

63,484 

264,859 

3»S,352 

58,000 , 

(Govt. Settlements,) 

*4,233 

23,353 

79,5*6 

69,509 

ml. 

Administrator. Councils. 

* *30,457 

112,698 

466,424 

496,318 

nil . 

Governor. Councils. 

:: 63,505 

40,314 

542,564 

.... 

614,181 

nil 

Administrator. Legis. Assem. 

L -• 

• 

Consul. Protectorate. 
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■ British Museum. The establishment of the 
Museurji dates ii om the acquisition w 1 753 
the Sloane collections, which were bequeathed 
by Sir Hans Sloane to the nation on condition 
of a, payment of ,£20,000. The Museum and 
‘Library were established in Montague House, 
fend opened in 1759. Since that tifcie many 
valuable libraries and collections have been. 
. acquired by gift or purchase, and the accumula- 
tions have so outgrown the space in Great 
.Russell Street that it has been necessary 
to remove the natural history collections to 
a handsome and extensive building erected for 
their reception at South Kensington, which was 
opened m April 1881. The departments still 
remaining in Bloomsbury include, in addition 
to the depaitment of printed books and maps 
and that of manuscripts, those of prints and 
drawings, Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, 
Greek and Koman antiquities, British and 
mediaeval antiquities, and ethnography and 
coins and medals. The Library contains not 
only the finest and most extensive collection of 
English literature in the world, but also the best 
library in each European language existing out of 
the country 111 which that language is spoken, 
as well as extensive collections of Hebrew and 
Oriental books. The department of MSS. js 
worthy of the collection of books, and in par- 
ticular contains the most valuable materials 
for our national history. The number of printed 
books is about 2,000,006 and of MSS. over 
50,000, besides as many charters. The annual 
accessions under the Copyright Acts alone are 
about 10,000 volumes, In consequence of the 
inconvenient extent to which the manuscript 
catalogue of the printed books had attained, 
(altogether nearly 3,000 large folios), it is 
now being put into print as rapidly as the 
funds will permit. It is hoped that the new 
printed catalogue will be complete in about Coo 
volumes by the year 1900. In 1883 a new wing 
was added to the building, from funds be- 
queathed by the late Mr. William White ; and 
part of the space thus gained has been devoted 
to separate accommodation for newspapers and 
parliamentary papers. The number of visitors 
to the exhibition galleries at Bloomsbury in 1886 
was 504*893, and to the natural history collections 
at South Kensington 382,742. The number of 
leadcis m the library during that year was 
176,893, or an average of about 58o # per diem. 
Number of books supplied to them, 1,247,888. 
Admission to the exhibition galleries is freely 
open to the public. A reader’s ticket is ei anted 
to persons over twenty-one years of age on pro- 
ducing a recommendation from a householder. 

British. North Borneo. A territory in the 
north of the island oi Borneo recently ceded to 
a British company. Area estimated at 30,000 
sq. m., pop. 175,000. Capital Bandakan, other- 
wise Elopuia; other ports Kudat and Gaya. 
The seaboard extends some 500 to 600 miles, 
with numerous good harbours and large navi- 
gable rivers. The coast regions comprise 
extensive plains of fertile soil, where not 
cultivated covered with forest, and jungle. 
Interior mountainous, — peak of Xina-balu 
rising to 13,680 feet. Mineral resources said 
to be immense. (See Boknfo.) The country 
was originally ceded in 1877-8 to a private 
company Of Englishmen by the sultans of 
Brunei and Sulu. Efforts were then made to 
obtain a. royal charter, and, in spite of much 
opoositioh from the Go\ernments of Spain and 
the Netherlands this v*as granted by her 


Majesty in %B8t. The British North Borneo 
Company enjoys privileges, territorial and 
Sovereign rights not unlike those which 
formerly appertained to the Honourable Last 
India Company. It is quite independent of 
the British Government, its territory not 
having even been declared a protected ate. 
Administration is in the hands of a Governor, 
whqJs assisted by a Council, and by Resi- 
dents appointed to preside over provinces and 
districts; the machinery being similar to that 
in Crown colonies For latest statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). The land round 
Sandakan has been largely taken up by 
capitalists, and future prosperity seems as- 
sured. Ihe people are mild and peaceable. 
Malays and Dvaks form the bulk, with a 
sprinkling of Chinese and Arabs. Consult 
Hatton’s “North Borneo,” Penny’s “Ten Year!* 
in Melanesia.” 

Broad Church. See Church of England.* 
Brock, Thomas, A.R.A., b. 1847- Educated 
at the Government School of Design at 
Worcester. Studied at the Royal Academy. 
Becoming a pupil of the late Mr. J. H. Fole\% 
the sculptor, he completed that artist’s un- 
finished works, including the O’Connell monu- 
ment in Dublin. Among Mr. Brock’s works are 
“ Salmacis,” “Heicules strangling Antaeus,” 
statuettes of Paris and (Enone, and laige 
equestrian group, “A Moment of Peril,” pur- 
chased for the nation by the Royal Academy. 
His portrait statues are well known. Elected 
A.R.A. (1883). 

Brokers (London) Relief Act, '84. This 
Act provides that after the 29th September, 
2886, “it shall no longer be necessary for any 
person wishing to carry on the business of a 
broker in the city of London or the liberties 
thereof to be admitted by the Court of the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, or to pay yearly or 
otherwise any sum or $ums of money to the 
Chambcilain “of the City of London. The 
necessity of such admission and payments had 
been created by two Acts of Parliament, the 
one of the 6th year of Anne, and the other 
of the 57th year of George III. 

Brook Farm. See Co-operative (Apart- 
ment) Homes. «♦ 

Brooke, Rev. A. Stopford, M.A„ was b. 
1832. Educated at Trin. Coll., Dublin, where 
he graduated (1856), winning the Downe Prize 
and Vice-Chancellor’s medal for English verse. 
Minister of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury (1876), 
where he now officiates. Chaplain to the Queen 
(1872). In 1880 Mr. Brooke seceded from the 
Church of England in consequence of his 
not holding the orthodox views on miracles. 
Is the author of several works, among which 
are “ Life and Letters of the late F, W, Kobert- 
Primer of English literature,” an able 


review of which is to be found in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's “Miscellaneous Essays,” “The Early 
Life of |esus,” and several volumes of sermons. 

Brotherhood, The Pre-Raphaelite. See 

PrE"Ha.p haeutf. 

Broughton, Rhoda, a native of North Wales, 
has achieved notice as a clever novelist. Her 
first work, “ Cometh up as a Flower/* which 
was published about twenty years ago, at once 
made her name ; and was closely followed by 
“ Not Wisely but too Well/’ “Red as a Rose 
is She”; and these, with her latest novel 
p“ Doctor Cupid n (1887), are generally considered 
to be the best of the nine or ten volumes she 
has published. 
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BrOWH, Ford Madox, painter, b. i8sr. JEdu- went on tour with it and took the title rot* 
cateci on the Continent. Exhibited (184S) his himself. While in Scotland, it is worthy of 
“Wickliff Reading his Translation of the mention, Mr. Bruce had the rare honour of 
Scriptures/* at tlie Tree Exhibition, near Hyde performing “ The Colonel " before the Queen. 
Bark ; his “ King Leai*" (1849). At the Royal at Abergeldie Castle. 

Academy (1851) he produced his third large Bruodf Robert, M.A., D.D. ; b. *29 at Keith 
picture, representing 41 Chaucer at the Court Halt, Aberdeenshire. Educated at Aberdeen 
of Edward III.,” and (1882) “Christ wwdiing Univ. (in which he took the highest matbeina- 
Petcr’s Feet.” Opened-, an exhibition in ricca- tical honours), and in Lancashire Independent 
diily (1861), his picture “Work'’ being con- Coll. Stnister ofHighfield Independent Church, 
sidered his chief work at that time. His Huddirsneld, 34 years. Hon. Sec. of Hudd era- 
subsequent productions include “The Coat of field College, vice-chairman of Huddersfield 
Many Colours,” “Cor&fclia's Pbrtion,” “El ijoli School Board and chairman of the School 
and tiie Widow’s Son,” “Romeo and Juliet,” Management .»nd General Purposes Committee. 
“The Entombment,” “Don Juan,” and “Jacopo Has also been chairman of Rotherham College 
Foscari,” as well as a painting representing Committee and of the Congregational Union of 
Ci om well (Rotating the famous protest to the Yorkshire, and Examiner in Theology in con- 
l)uke of Savoy. Mr. Madox-Brown has since ne^tion with the Senatus Academic us of the 
been engaged in illustiating the history of Nonconformist Colleges. Elected Chairman of 
•Manchester in the Town Hall of that city. the Congregational Union of England and Woles 

Browning, Robert, poet and “waiter of for *88, Has published several separate ser- 
,plays,” was b. at Camberwell 1812. Educated monsand lectures, a centenary memorial volume 
at Univ. Coll, London, M.A.,-Hon. Fellow of of llighfield Chapel, and a brie! history of 
Balliol, Oxford, LL.D. Cambridge (1879), D.C.L. Sunday Schools m Huddersfield. 

Oxford (iSSa), LL.D. Edmbuigh (i88<). His BrugSCh, Heinrich Karl, Ph.D.. a dis- 
first poem, “Pauline” (1833), was written at the tinguislied Orientalist, b. at Berlin 1827. 
age of twenty, and attracted the Attention of While yet a student at the Gymnasium, he 
Rossetti, who was much struck by its many distinguished himself by his researches in 
beauties and originality. In 1834 Browning Egyptology, ai^d with the assistance of King 
\isited St, Petersburg, and spent many months Frederick William IV. was enabled to prose- 
in Italy, studying Italian art and life. In X835 cute his studies m that subject in the princi- 
“ Paracelsus' 5 appeared ; and Macready having pul European museums. He first visited 
accidentally suggested the writing oi a play, Egypt in '53, and on his return was appointed 
Stafford* was written, and pioduced at keeper of the Egyptian museum in Berlin. On 
Covcnt Garden in 1837, Macready and Helen the death of Baron Minutoli, whom he had 
Faucit playing the chief parts. This was fol- accompanied to Persia, he was appointed 
lowed (1840) Dy Sordello, together with the Prussian Ambassador to that country. He was. 
series called “Bells and Pomegranates,” in- subsequently appointed Piofessor of Oriental 
eluding “Pippa Passes,” “King Victor and Languages 111 the Univ. of Gottingen, and in 
King Charles,” “Dramatic Lyrics,” “The ’69 succeeded the French archaeologist, M. 
Return of the Druses,” “The Blot on the Mariette, as keeper of the collection of Egyptian 
’Scutcheon,” “ Colomne’s Birthday,” “ Dramatic antiquities at Baidak. He returned trom 
Romances,” “Luna,” and “A Soul’s Tiagedy ” Egypt in ’81 with tbe titles of Bey and Pasha, 
(1841-4G). Between 1846 and 1S68 Mr. Bi owning and communicated the lesultsof bis researches 
published many of his gi cates t woiks : “Men m a course of lecture’ delivered at the Univ. 
and Women/’ “Christmas Eve and Easter of Berlin. Dr. B. is a voluminous writer on 
Day,” “ Dramatis Personae,” and many shorter Egyptian antiquities, and has compiled a 

S ocms In 1868-69 Appeared the “Bing and “ Demotic Grammar ” and a “ Demotic and Hiero- 
le Book.” His best known poems are glyphio Dictionary.” His well-known “History 
“ Balaustion's Adventure ” (1871),“ Fifineat the of Egypt under the Pharaohs,” derived entirely 
Fair” (1872), “ Rcd-colton Nightfap Country” from the §ionumcnts, has been translated into 
(1873), “Inn Album” (1875), “ £acchiarotto ” English. 

(1876), “ La Saisiaz ” (1878), “ Dramatic Idylls ” Brunei. Otherwise known as “Borneo 
(1879-80'), “Jocoseria” (1883), “Dramatic Piopci/’ is an independent state in the 
Poems (1884), “Fenshtah’s Fancies” (1885), north of Borneo (g.n.). Area about 25,000 
“ Parleying with certain People of Importance in sq. m. Capital Brunei. It is ruled by a 
their Bay* (1887). A complete list of Brown- sultan, who, however, is not vested with 
ing’s works has been issued by the Browning despotic authority, certain officers of his 
Society, instituted (1881) for the study of the court having similar powers to those of 
works of the pocl. Among its vice-presidents a constitutional ministry. It was formerly the 
are Sir F. Leighton and Mr. Henry Irving, seat of gieat opulence and splendour; but 
Of Browning’s plays, Cotombes Birthday, The early spoliations and intrigues of Portuguese 
Bhi on the Scutcheon, and Strafford T have and Dutch caused relapse into decadence. OF 
been performed. Mi . Browning married (1846) late yems the influence of the Brookes and 
the poetess Elizabeth Barrett (d. 1861). other Englishmen has caused a marked im- 

Bruce, Edgar, actor, made his first ap- provement, But much remains to be done to 
“ pearance on the Liverpool stage (1868). He is develop a country ncli in resources, 
well known as an exponent of modern comedy, Brumces, Sir James, senior, b. 1816, at 
having taken leading parts m many of the Kelso, who was the engineer ot the Kersey 
entertaining pieces that have been put on the Tunnel Railway (y.n.), received the honour of 
London stage for the past dozen years. Mr. knighthood (May 7th, *886). In the course 
'glgce is now proprietor of the Prince of "Wales’s of a long and varied experience at home and 
'irJW' In 188 i he there produced Mr. Bur- 1 abroad, Sir James built the Gan Faulo Rnil- 
ittgias aesthetic comedy “The Colonel,” which way. He is a past president of the Institution 
a lon S an d successful run. Having at the of Civil Engineers, a member of the FrencB 
gj|me time organised a provincial company, he Society of Civil Engineers, a Fellow of the 
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.Royal Society of Edinburgh, besides other 
learned societies, and was created a Knight of 
the Order of the Rose of Brazil by the Emperor 
in acknowledgment of his engineering works 
in that countiy. 

, Brussels International Exhibition, ’88. 
This will be opened on the 3 rd of Hay. The 
project comprises an international competition 
and a universal exhibition, the exhibits lor the 
former consisting of products usually shown 
' in an international department; whilst chose 
in the latter are to illusti ate the national pro- 
ducts of each country) and will be exhibited in 
national sections. Twenty thousand square 
metres of space have been allotted to British 
industries, the remaiudci having been principally 
taken up by the United States and Germany. 1 * 
In addition, coucei IS and lectures will be given. 
Hr. S. lee Bapty, who was general manager' at 
the late Manchester exhibition, has charge of 
the British section. 

Buccaneers. Freebooters as distinguished 
from the piratical adventurers of lGlh and 17th 
centuries. Degenerating into mere pi talcs, they 
disappeared at close of 17th century. See ed. ’86. 

Buchanan, Robert, poet, essayist, and play- 
writer, b. 1841. Educaltd at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Some of Mr, Buchanan's poems, stone ., 
and pluys, notably the “Shadow of the Sword,” 
“A Wine Day|’ Queen,” and “Sophia,” have 
seemed foi him considerable popularity. In 
18/3 Mr. Buchanan provoked allteiary quarrel 
with Mr. Edmund Yates, who, in the style of 
which he is a master, replied to Mi . Buchanan’s 
brochuio, “The Fleshly School of Poetry,” m 
which he attacked Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
D. G. Rossetti, His play of “Sophia,” founded 
on Fielding's “Tom Jones,” has recently con- 
cluded a run of several hundred nights at the 
Vaudeville. Mr. B.’s play, “Fascination/ re- 
cently performed at a mating W at the Gaiety, is 
shortly to be produced at the Vaudeville. 

Buckbounds, Master of the. Has control 
of the royal hunts, and charge of the 103 al 
inclosure at Ascot. The office is in the depart- 
ment of Master of Inc Horse. See Ministry. 

Buckle, George Earle, son of the Rev. 

, George Buckle, rector ol Weston-Supcr-Mare, 
b. near Bath 1854, He is editor of The Tunes, 
to which post he was appointed in ’84, having 
previously been connected with the editonal 
staff of that journal. Mr. B. was Educated at 
H oni ton Grammar School, Winchester, and 
New Coll., Oxfoid, of which he was a scholar. 
He won t be Newdegate Prize for English 
Verse ih ^75, took a First Class in Liter® 
Humanidbes ’76, and a First Class in Modern 
History in the following year. He was sub- 
sequently elected to a fellowship of All Souls' 
Coil., and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in ’Bo. 

Budget. See Finance, National. 

Bueil Ayre, or Bonaire. An island on the 
coast of Venezuela, belonging to Holland. 
Area 95 sq. m., pop. 4,031. It is hilly, and in 
parts aiid. Produces timber, cochineal, salt, 
sheep, goats, and asses. See Colonies of 
European Powers. 

“Buffalo Bill,” the sobriquet of Mr. W. F. 
Cody, an American travelling showman, whose 
“Wild West Show” was exhibited at Earl’s Court 
f ®r six months last year. Mr. Cody passed his 
youth amid all the excitement and strife of 
India war, and became naturally a good shot 
and a daring horseman. He accompanied 
Geneial Johnston’s Utah expedition, and ob- 


tained his nickname owing to his expertness 
lfi buffalo hunting, his tioupe having killed in 
one day 69, and in one season 4,862, besides deer 
and antelope. He became an army scout and 
guide, is personally wel^ known to all American 
olficers who have commanded in the Far Wsst. 
Ultimately he became a showman, his exhi- 
bition consisting of buffalo hunts, Indian raids, 
rifle* hooting, horse racing, etc. All last 
summer highly profitable performances were 
given daily at Earl’s Court, resulting, it is 
said, in a clear gain of ,£70,000, B. B. is now ex- 
hibiting his Wild West Show in the provinces. 

Building Societies. These societies are 
gentially considered to be a convenient and 
fairly safe means of encouraging thrift in the 
middle and working classes. Broadly, they, 
may be divided into two sections— 'fhe Proprie- - 
tary and the Mutual Societies : the former for 
seeming land or houses and lending money 
thcieon ; the latter for similar purposes, the 
whole ol the profits being divided amongst the ^ 
members pro rata. Some aie permanent, and 
others terminable. A favourite development of 
the lattei is the Starr-Bowkett— named after the 
founders of the system — a society which allots 
its capital jnnong the members, according’ to 
the number of shares they nominally hold, by" 
ballot. The subscriptions, gcnei ally a small sum 
per shaie, are paid weekly or monthly ; and 011 
securing an “ appropriation *' the member re- 
pays tins sum very much as he would pay his 
rent, over a term of ten or twelve and a half 
yeais, at the end of which the house or laud 
becomes his own, lie also maintains' his small 
subscription, and at the winding-up of the 
society ne is entitled to a share ol the profits. 

A further development of the ballot sysLeni is 
the arrangement oy w hich the member may sell 1 
his appropriation and his subscription book, 
thus realising an immediate premium. Accord- 
ing to the annual official return up to Dec. 
1885, issued late in 1886 (laLest return), there 
were m the United Kingdom 2,243 societies, of 
which 2,150 were in England and Wales, 51 in 
Scotland, and 42 m Ireland ; returns, however, 
were not to hmd from all. In the i,8ii societies 
who forwarded statements, there were 583,830 
members. The receipts lor the financial year 
in 2,023 societies amounted to £21,671,944 ; the 
average recqppts of each in England and Wales 
being £10, 774, in Scotland £5,785* and in Ireland 
£14,997. life total liabilities in 2,041 making 
returns amounted to £50,910,648, and the assets 
£52,681,198. Only 436 societies made a return 
oi balance deficit, the aggregate of which 
amounted to £128,381 ; and 1,512 reported an 
aggregate amount of £1,901,633 as balance of 
unappropriated profit. Not half the Scottish 
societies made any return. 

Bulgaria. Principality, under Alexander I. 
of Baltenberg, was, by Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 
constituted an autonomous and tributary princi- 
pality under the suzerainty of the Porte, the 
executive power being vested in the prince, 
assisted by council of ministers, and the legis- 
lative power in a single chamber, the National 
Assembly, elected for three years by manhood 
suffrage in the proportion of one member to 
every 10,000 of population. In 1883 a second 
chamber was formed, and it was enacted that 
every law must be examined and voted by both 
chambers and sanctioned by the prince. ln^j 
1885 Eastern Roumelia was united to B. (For 
history ’78 to '86 see ed. ’87.) By the treaty the 
amount of tribute and the share of the Turkish 
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debt to be assumed by Bulgaria was to be fixed 
by agreement between the Powers, ’87. Arqa, 
34,360 sq. m. ; pop. in 1881 about 2,000,000. 
Estimated revenue, ’88-89. /a, 137*500 ; expen- 
diture, ^a, 414, 583. (See Armies and Navies, 
Foreign.) At the opening of ’87, the condition of 
things in Bulgaria was far from satisfactory. 
There was no ieigning ruler, Prince Alexander 
having resigned four months before. dThere 
had been repeated attempts, instigated, it is 
believed, by Russia, to overthrow the Pro- 
visional Regency, but without effect. A Con- 
ference of Ambassadors met in Constantinople 
early in the year, with the view of bringing 
about a settlement, but it came to nothing. 
The Sobranje and the Regents remained 
masters of the country, and would neither* 
yield to tfie threats nor the blandishments 
of Russia, which feared to interfere directly, 
lest by so doing she should bring about a 
war with Austria, and perhaps with Geimany 
as well. Various candidates for the vacant 
throne were suggested during the spring. 
Ultimately a deputation from the Great So- 
bianjc waited upon Prince Ferdinand of Saxe 
Cobui g (7.V.), and offered him the thi one. The 
Prince accepted, and soon after left Vienna, 
lie *ot»k the oath to the Constitution (Aug. 13) 
at Tirnova, and afterwards proceed*, d to Sofia. 
'I he Prince had received no support from any 
Euiop.'iin power, and Russia especially re- 
gai dtd his action as altogether illegal, and sent 
a formal protest against the action of the Pi ince, 
Germany also refusing to recognise his author- 
ity. The Bulgarian people, however, received 
then young rulei very cordially, and the choice 
of the Sobranje was justified and endorsed by 
tfm voice of the country through a general 
election (October). The Sobranje rose on tlit 
291I1 December, after passing tiie Budget and 
Loan Bills. The receipts were estimated at 
54,000,000 fi\— an inttrea.se of 6,500,000 IV. on the 
picccding estimates — and the expenditure at 
6 V 00,000 fr. The Loan Bill provides loi raising 
5 °iOoo,ooofr. (j£i, 979,166) lot Kiilvvay and military 
purposes. 1 hat part of the loan lor tlu* pur- 
chase of lailuays, will, it is said, be taken up 
by Baton Hirscli. At the present lime (Jan. 
’88) rumour is rife* as to the possible action of 
Russia, who is suspected ot having the design 
to depose Pi nice beidinand, the 1 clout Mon- 
tenegrin raid at Bourgas giving rise to the 
apprehension. Tor Ministry, He., see Diplo- 
matic. 

Bulgarian. Political Parties and the 
Sobranje. I he paity divisions in the Bul- 
garian Sobranje or National Assembly may 
be generally described as Ministerialists and 
Opposition. > The present Sobranje was elected 
in October ’87, its picdccessor, which had been 
elected just a y<#u previously, hav'ing been dis- 
solved to get lid of a tangled situation. The 
elections resulted in a decided victory for the 
Government, which has some 250 suppo iters 
out of a House of Jess than 3110. The chief 
members of the Governmental party, which is 
also the anti-Russian pai ty, are M. Stambouloff, 
Premier and Minister ot the Interior, and 
MM. Slransky and Stoiloff, also members of 
the Ministry. The chief Opposition leaders are 
MM. Zankoff, Karavelofl, and Radoslavoff. 
uffne two first-named are a fleeted to Russia, and 
^fead the Russian faction in Bulgaria, while jtyl. 
Radoslavoff is the chief of a co-called “Alexan- 
■™t” party, the object of which is to over- 
throw Prince Ferdinand and bring back Prince 


Alexander to Bulgaria. It is, consequently, 
except for its desire to dethrone Prince Ferdi- 
nand, which unites it with the followers of 
MM. Zankoff and Karaveloff, in opposition to 
both the other groups. In the October elec- 
tions MM. Karaveloff and Radoslavoff failed to 
obtain seats in the Sobranje. 

Bundesratb. See Germany and German 
Political Parties. 

Burial Boards. The number of these whose 
financial transactions were included in the 
locar taxation returns issued in November 
last was 975. Of these, the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the City of London are the B. B. for 
the parishes in tne City ; and in 67 boroughs, 
64 local government districts, and one Im- 
provement Act district, the P». B. was the 
town council, the local board, or the Improve- 
ment Commissioners. The receipts of B. B. 
during the year 1:885-6), excluding loans, 
amounted to £414,853, of which ^175,648 was 
derived from rates and the remainder from 
burial fees, sales of graves, vaults, etc., rents 
of surplus lands, and other similar receipts. 
Their expenditure, so far as it was not defrayed 
out of loans, was £409,798. They received 
during the year loans to the extent of £64,528, 
and expended out of loans sums amounting to 
£65,388. Their outstanding debt at the end of 
the year was £2,222,078, tor the repayment of 
which £36,763 remained 111 the Sinking Funds. 

Burial Laws Amendment Act, ’80. This is 
an Act to enable the burial of Nonconformists 
and others in Chut ch of England burial-grounds 
without the sci vice of the' Church of England, 
and in some cases with other services. It was 
long opposed by churchmen "on the ground 
that its advocates had no real grievances, 
but regarded it as a stepping-stone towards 
Disestablishment. It ptovidcs that any one 
responsible for the burial of a deceased person 
may give forty-eight hours’ notice in writing, 
and in the foim prescribed in the first schedule 
to the Act, 10 the incumbent of anyplace or 
ins substitute, that it is intended to bury 
the deceased in the churchy aid of such place 
without the rites of the Chuich of England, 
and thaV the incumbent or his substitute 
shall then be free to permit such burial. 
The burial shall take place in accordance with 
such notice, and the public are to have free 
access to such buual, which may bo carried 
out either with the service of any Christian 
Church or without any service. But the pro- 
ceedings are not to be made the occasion of 
bunging into contempt any church or denomi- 
nation. Ministers ol the "Church of England 
aie empowered to use the burial service of the 
Church of England at a burial in unconsecrated 
ground. In cases vvhcie that burial service is 
not allowed to be used, or when requested so 
to do by the person responsible for the burial 
of the deceased, they are empowered to use 
such service, consisting of piayers taken fiom 
the Book ot Common Piayer and portions of 
Scripture, as may be approved of by the Ordi- 
nary. The Act extends to the Channel Islands, 
but not to Scotland or Ireland. 

Burmah and Siam Railways. Since the 
whole ol Bui mah became, 011 January xst, 
1886, a portion of the British dominions, con- 
siderable attention has been, and will be, 
directed to the network of railways as pro- 

S osed by the engineer-explorers, Messrs, A. R, 
olquhoun and H, S* Hailett. Two lines are 
already in existence— running northward from 
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the chief city, Rangoon , one to Prome, and the 
Other ta Tounghoo. They are each 1O3 miles 
long and of metre gauge ; the first named was 
opened in 1877, ana pays 6 per cent.— although 


opened in 1877, ana pays 6 per cent.— although 
the charges are very low, third-class passengers 
paying only about a farthing per mile— ancT the 
fatter was opened in 1885. From Tounghoo it is 
suggested to extend the line still northwards, 
to Mandalay (the late native capital), 230 miles j 
thence to Bhamo, on the Chinese frontier, 200 
.miles, and from this point to the no? th- west 
to a junction with our Indian railway system 


to a junction with our Indian railway system 
35a miles farther— our lines in India, however, 
not being of the same gauge. The Siamese 
have let it be understood that they would look 
favourably upon railway construction if they 
could be brought into connection with Moulmein,* 
an important British port in the Tenasserim 
portion of the old Burmese territory. It is 
proposed to make a line from Bangkok, the 
capital of Siam, on the coast, northerly to 
Kaheng, 275 miles, thence to Kiang Hsen,3oo 
miles, all in Siamese territory, and thence 250 
miles farther through the Burmese SI1911 States 
to the boi ders of China at Fsmok. Now, Raheiig 
lies 160 miles east of Moulmeiu, and it is pio- 
posed to connect these two points by lailvay, 
hall' being in British and hall in Siamese terri- 
tory; thus meeting the wishes of our Eastern 
neighbours, and making Moulmein a port for 
both Siamese and Chinese trade. But it is 
further suggested to connect the two lines at 
Rangoon with Moulmein b}' a line T.25 miles 
long; this link, perhaps, being the ci owning 
piece of the whole work. If the scheme be 
carried out in its entirety, the uttermost parts 
of India will be* brought into connection with 
the whole ol Burmah and Siam, the Chinese 
frontier — and its possible railways — being 
touched at two points. There arc no insur- 
mountable physical difficulties, and the total 
cost is calculated as follows: English system, 
including the Ranpoon-Moulmein line aiid half 
way to Raheng, £85 miles ; Siamese system, 
including Shan States to borders of China, 905 
miles; total, 1,790 miles, which at £8, 122 pei 
mile, an aveiage taken from data obtained from 
the existing Rangoon railways, givestan aggre- 
gate cost ol £14,538,380. This immense outlay, 
it is believed, would open up incalculable 
floods of commerce through thickly populated 
countiics. On the Chinese boiders, near the 
points touched by the railways, are a umge ol 
provinces with an aggregate of 38,000,000 of 
people, who have not a railway amongst them. 
Then there are the teeming millions of Burmah 
and the rich co unity of Siam. The liveliest in- 
terest in the scheme has already been exhibited 
by British chambers of commerce ; and it has 
been suggested that Messrs. Colquhoun and 
ilallett, whose labour was voluntary in the 
matter, should receive some national recog- 
nition of the value of their services. During 
the early part of 1886 Mr. Colquhoun was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner of the Tsagain 
district, which he administered with consider- 
able ability. From Simla, July 15th, it' was 
stated that the Tounghoo-Miaidalay route had 
been surveyed, and found an easy one, and 
early in December specifications were adver- 
tised for the ironwork for four bridge piers 
and bridges for the Tounghoo-MandaJay line, 
early delivery being called for, and according 
to a Mandalay telegram (Dec. 7th) the work 
v appears to have then commenced on that line, 
and was estimated to last three ytais. On 


Feb. 24th, ’ 87 , Sir John Gorst announced in the 
House oi Commons that work had been begun 
at both ends of the line ; and a telegram dated 
as late as Oct. 16th (Rangoon) stated that the 
work was being carried on with great activity. 
In September Mr. Cr&sthwaite, Chief Com- 
missioner, it was reported, had applied for 
permission to survey lor a line of railway up 
the Moo Valley to Kogoung, with a branch to 
Bhamo, from a point on the western bank of the 
Irrawaddy, the connection with the Tounghoo 
and Mandalay railway on the eastern bank to 
be maintained at Ava by means of a ateam 
ferry. The line would have been 360 miles 
long, the estimated cost being 60,000 rupees 
per mile; but it soon became known that the 
,lndian Government declined to sanction the 

S iojcct, as premature. During lift year Mr. 

olquhoun returned to England on leave, but 
pui sued the subject with untiring energy both 
in the press and at the meeting* of the British 
Association in September. On Nov. 7th he 
delivered an address before the London Chamber 
of Commerce on the railway connection between 
Burmah and China, pointing out that all the 
authorities had been driven to the conclusion 
that the connection between China and Burmah 
should be made across the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moulmein. He drew parMcu.ar 
attention to the fact that we were piactically 
engaged in a railway race with the French 
iu Tonquin, the common objective in south- 
western China being Ssumao. At the end of 
the year a suggestion made by Gen. Dickens 
was strongly supported liom Allahabad, The 
idea is to make a connection between Calcutta 
and Bhamo, involving the construction of 224 
miles of railway between Chandpore and 
Cachar, whence the line would be carried 
through Manipur to the Kubu and Chindwm 
valleys, and then further eastwards. The 
total distance from Calcu&a to Bhamo would 
be 698 miles, of which 83 miles are now worked 
in the Bengal Centtal system. From Calcutta 
to Mandalay would be under 800 miles, or less 
than from the former to Agra. 

Burmah comprises a vast tract of country in 
southern Asia, bounded oijl the north and west 
by the mountainous ranges of Thibet, Assam, 
and Manipur, on the east by Chiuese territory, 
and partly on the south-east by Siam. The 
whole ol the southern and part of the south- 
eastern sides lorm the Burmese shores of the 
Bay of Bengal. There are three great tribal 
families in the country, the chief of which is 
the Mran-ma (from which the word Burmah is 
derived) ; and while distinct from the Aryans in 
India and the Chinese on the other side, the 
natives to some extent partake of the peculi- 
arities of both. The origin and early history 
of the people arc lost m obscurity, but the 
country is covered ivith the traces' of a past 
civilisation, and it is known that from remote 
times the land lias been the scene of prolonged 
internecine warfare, and at least two Chinese 
invasions. The country is fertile, especially in 
the valley of the great river Irrawaddy, which 
is navigable lor river boats for six hundred 
miles from the Bay ol Bengal ; and many valvv* 
able minerals are found, including the rubies 
which excited the cupidity of early navigators, 
and a good supply of petroleum. Buddhism is 
the religion ol the people, and in Burmah it is of 
a peculiar type, which allows perfect tolerance 
to all other creeds, but prevents proselytism. 
Every boy enters a temple or pagoda at an 
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early age, and being taught to read and write, a widespread conspiracy to burn the towris in 
develops into a bottfce or monk (see Bonzw, the Maobin district and murder the European® 
but he can leave or atay as he thinks fit. The was frustrated b3^ the prompt action of the 
country is covered with these temples, which, police and loyal Karens. Ihe Myo Oke of 
with tne clergy, are all supported voluntarily. Dadaye surrounded and captured the leaders 
The position of the Burmese women will Com- in council, while the dacoiting gang were 
pare favourably with any other Eastern nation, routed by the police after burning Potok. The 
(For a concise history of the country, including Karens then set upon the remnantsofthe gang, 
the Burmese wars, see ©d* *87.) Here it may killing three bobs (or chiefs), and one of their 
be stated that by the treaty of Yendabu (1826) wives who was dressed as a man was wounded, 
the British annexed Aracan and Tenasserim; Duri^g^he same month Hlaoo, a noted rebel 
and at the close of the second war (185a) the leader, was killed. General Arbuthnot and his 
remainder of the coast-line, including Rangoon staff left Mandalay for Rangoon on April sstith, 
and the whole province of Pegu, fell into our the command in Upper Burmah devolving on 
hands. Inland from this time an imaginary Sir George V\ bite. An exhaustive article upon 
frontier divided Independent from British the “ Petroleum Fields of Burmah” appeared 
Bunnah. The scat of government in the un the Times of May 7th, from the Rangoon 
lormer was removed from time to time, till, on correspondent of that journal ; and during the 
the outbreak of the third andf last Burmese same month a series ol articles on the “Seltle- 
.war, which occurred towards Ihe end of '85, ment of Burmah.” The Limbin Prince (another 
the capital was Mandalay, which was entered rebel) was brought down to Rangoon at the 
by the British forces under General Prender- beginning of June, preparatory to being sent 
gast on Nov. «8th of that year. Upper Burmah to India; and on June 16th a Gazette extra- 
was annexed by proclamation on Jan. 1st, *86. ordinary, was published at Simla, which bore 
Although since that time the new possession testimony to the services of the Burmah field 
and portions of the old have been much troubled force, adding that gratuities were to be given 
w'ith dacoity, and trade has been unsettled, to the tioops of all ranks who passed the 
the whole land is known to be teeming with frontier from Nov. 29th, ’8j, the unit 38 rupees 
natural wealth, Lower Burmah having already being six months’ holla to privates. On 
proved a rich possession. It was stated fiorn Sept. 1st was published (Times) the text of 
Calcutta, Jan. 11th, 1887 , that General Robeits the Convention withXJhina relative to Burmah 
would letnrn to India on Feb. 6th, being sue- and Thibet, signed at Pekin July 24th, and of 
ceedcd in the Burmese command by General which the ratifications were exchanged in 
Aibuthnot. Jan. 30th, Public meeting at Kan- London, Aug. 25th. So far as Burmah is con- 
goon resolved to erect ameniorial statue to the cemcd, this convention amongst other things 
Queen, and to send 10 per cent, of the money stipulates for a continuance of the decennial 
collected to the Imperial Institute. Under date mission to China, and the delimitation of the 
Calcutta, February, it was announced that as frontier by commission. The London Gazette 
the health of Sir C. Bernard, Chief Commis- of September contained lengthy despatches and 
si oner, rendered it dangerous for him to spend lists of officers engaged in the campaign or in 
another hot season in But main he was to be the civil aci vice of the country. In September 
transferred to MydJre; Mr. C. H. T. Cros- mere articles appeared in the' Times under the 
thwaite, Chief Commissioner of the Central heading “The Reorganisation of Burmah.” 
l'ro\inces, being appointed to succeed him. As I11 Oct. (6th) it was stated that Mr. jones, 
arranged, on Feb. 6th General Roberts and his Assistant Superintendent the Geological 
stall left Rangoon for Calcutta; and on the Survey of India, had published at Rangoon a 
10th of that month a Blue Book on Bunnah report on the Kale coal-field on the Qjindwin 
(No. z, '87) was published in London. On liver; in -proper hands the prospects of coal 
Feb. 15th from the War Office was issued a mining in the neighbourhood appear to be 
notification that the Queen had decided to form favourable, the only drawback about the coal 
a new order of knighthood— a modification, in being that it is very friable. On the 5th of 
fact, of the Order of the Indian Empire ; and the month the most troublesome of all the 
in the list of Jubilee honours' which accom- dacoit leaders, and the last formidable rebel 
panied this official announcement appeared the in the field, Boh Shway, was killed, along with 
names of General Sir F. Roberts (a Knight), ten of his followers, after a desperate fight, 

' the Manager of the Rangoon State Railway, the Major Harvey leading a party by forced marches 
Manager of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, of fifty miles to surprise his camp. During the 
and Moung U Pe Zi Linked aw Myo Wuu bt year considerable interest was shown as to 
Mandalay (Companions). In a publication of the future ol the historic ruby mines, to which 
the India Office *of the same date, Mr. G. J. S. ail expedition had been sent in ’86, aecom- 
Hodgkinson, B.CS., Commissioner in Burmah, panied by Mr. Streeter, jun., as representing 
and Moung Kinwun Mingyi, were appointed a London syndicate. Several questions were 
Companions of the Star of India. Mr. Cros- asked lrTthe House of Commons, the almost 
thwaite arrived at Rangoon Feb. 27th, and it was invariable reply being that the questioner had 
announced from Calcutta on March 4th that the better wait for papers. From Simla (May 17th), 
Kubo valley, on the Manipur frontier, had been however, it was stated that the agreement with 
annexed. Sir C. Bernard left Rangoon on Messrs, Streeter was practically completed, the 
March 5th. On March nth it was reported payment being fixed at four lakhs annually for 
from Calcutta that the Indian Government five years; the rights of native owners were 
proposed to constitute Burmah a Lieutenant- to be strictly respected, but the syndicate were 
Governorship. Plottings and conspiracies were to have the refusal of the rubies sold by them ; 
:*>f course rife throughout the country during this appeais still to want official confirmation 
, the whole year ; but it became an encouraging in this country. An interesting paper on the 
'Sign to observe Jhow the natives assisted in sup- subject was read by Mr. Streeter, jun., on 
Impressing such risings. One example will suffice. Sept. 5th, befote the British Association at 
was reported from Rangoon (April 15th) that Manchester. He described the ruby mine 
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tract, which lies between the IrrawadcJy and 
the Shan States, as consisting of a large valley, 
12 m. long and 8 m. broad, comprising a number 
of smaller valleys or basins. The work now 
pursued there was of the most primitive cha- 
racter, and he said nothing as to the value of the 
tract. It was reported from Simla (Sfcpt, 18th) 
that the Indian Government had issued regu- 
lations prohibiting persons other than natives 
lrom living in the district or digging for pre- 
cious stones without a special licCTice. In 
December if was reported that two lines of com- 
munication between India and Upper Burmah 
were then open : the northern, which was fit 
for pack transport, running from Manipur to 
Tammu, thence to Sittang on the Chindwin, 
and on to Shigaung, on the Itrawaddy; the 
southern consisting of a good cart-road from 
Minbu to Napeh, arid thence through the Acng 
pass to Akyab. A central route was suggested, 
from a point on the Myeltha river, in the 
Yaw country, across the hills to Chittagong. 
On Jan. tst, ’88, it was reported lrom Calcutta 
that an important expedition was abopt to start 
immediately from Dibrugarh, on the Assam 
side, to penetrate to the Chindwin and Irra- 
waddy rivers. Capt. St. John Michell was in 
command, the party consisting of three Euro- 
peans, 50 native soldiers, and 100 camp- 


( Rangoon),’ 
mahy; also Colquhoun's "Burma and the 
Burmans,” Yule’s “ Embassy to Ava,” etc., etc. ; 
and for Chief Commission ei, etc., see Diplo- 
matic. 

Bumand, F. C., the editor of Punch , was 
b. 1836. Educated at Eton and Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge. Called to the bar (1S82). Has 
been a voluminous dramatic writer, principally 
devoting himself to burlesque, of which “Ixion” 
and “Black-eyed Busan” may be said to have 
inaugurated the era of “long runs.” Among 
the travesties of the works of living novelists 
those on “ Ouidfc ” and Rhoda Broughton aie 
the most popular, and “ Strapmoie” i* the best 
specimen. Is the author of “Happy Thoughts ” 
in Punch. Became, alter some years’ connec- 
tion with Punchy its editor (1880). 

Burne-Jones, Edward, A.RA, b. at Bir- 
mingham 1833. Educated at King Edward's 
Grammar School of tliat town, and Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, of which he is an IJonoiary Fellow. 
He zeceived his inspiration as an artist hom 
Rossetti, and has developed his originality 
and power independently o< the schools. He 
was elected President of the Rojal Birming- 
ham Society of Artists in :*$> and Associate of 
the Royal Academy in the same year. Mr. 
Burne-Jones’ pictures were, until rccentl}-, 
amongst the chief attractions at the Grosvenor 
Gallery (y.tc), but owing to a dispute with Sir 
Coutls Lindsay, he last year seveiedhis con- 
nexion with that institution. 

Burtou, Sir Richard Francis, K.C M.G., 
traveller, scholar, and linguist; b. 1820. Educated 
abroad and at Oxfoid. Joined the Indian aimy 
in 1842, and passed in several native languages. 
He was much employed on secret service, 
living among the natives as one of themselves, 
and the information he furnished to General 
Napier proved of the greatest value in the con- 
on St 01 Scinde and the Punjab. He was the 
first European who ever visited Harar; and his 
journey to Mecca and Medina in the disguise 
m a Mohammedan pilgrim is one of the most 


marvellous feats ever accomplished by a tra- 
veller. During the Crimean war he was 
Chief of Staff to General Beatson. He after- 
wards visited Somaliland. In 1857 he went 
to Zanzibar in company with Captain Speke, 
and made a journey ftto the interior, which 
resulted in tne discovery of the great lakes 
Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. He was 
next consul at Fernando Po, at Santos in the 
Brazils, and at Damascus. He is now H.M. 
Consul at Trieste. He is the prolific author of 
many works, and has translated the “Lusiad ” 
of Camoens. His latest work is the “Thousand 
Nights and a Night,” a literal translation of 
the “Arabian Nights " from the original Aiabic 
— a work in twelve volumes, valuable to the 
scholar, but too gross for ordinary reading. 
He is also the author of “The History of the 
Sword,” “ The Gold Mines of Midian,” etc. 
Created K.C.M.G. (March 1SS6). 

Bushmen, or Bosjesmen. Sec cd. ’86. 

Butler, Mrs. Elizabeth G., nee Thompson, 
b. at Lausanne, Switzerland. At the age of 
five she began to handle the pencil, and con- 
tinued her studies m Florence. In 1870 her 
family returned to England, and lemaincd at 
Ventnoi until the unprecedented success of 
Miss Thompson’s “ Roll Call ” ncccssilattd a 1 c- 
moval to London. Her first picture, “Mwsing," 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1873, 
“Roll Call,” (1874), which was purchased bv 
the Queen ; and the artist subsequently painted 
“The 28th Regiment at Quati e Bi as,” “Bala- 
klava,” and “ lnkerman.” Hei other pictiucs 
include “ ’Listing for the Connaught Rangers," 
“The Defence of Rorke’s Drift,” “ FJoivat 
Etona,” and “The Charge of the Scots Gi 03 s 
at Waterloo.” Mrs. Butler is unrivalled as' a 
painter of military scenes.- 

Butler, Rev. Henry Montague, D.iv, 

Master oi Tnn. (.’oil , Cambridge, was b. i r 
Educated at Harrow and Pi m. Coll. ; Bell l niv, 
Scholar (1852), Battle Univ. Scholar anti Browne 
Medallist (18531, Pot son Pn/e, Camden Mi dal, 
Member h* P nze (1854), B.A. (Senior Cla^it j, 
and was Fellow of his college (1855). Head 
master of Harrow (1850), of which school Jus 
father, the Rev. George l^utler, D.D., had also 
been head master. Hon. Chaplain to the 
Queen (1875-77), Dean of Gloucester (1886), but 
only a f^w weeks alter his installation resigned 
hi s'Deancry to accept the Mastership of Trinity. 

Butt, Sir Charles Parker', was born 1830. 
called to the bar m 1854, and created a Q.C. 
(1868). Alter unsuccessfully contesting Tam- 
woith, he sat as M.P. for Southampton, in the 
Liberal interest (1880-83), when he was ap- 
pointed a ludge of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty i)i vision, a vacancy being caused by 
the resignation of Sir Robert Phillmiorc, 

Butterine is an article similar to oleomarga- 
rine, the difference being that the fotmer con- 
tains moie or Jess pure butter. There are two 
giades commonly sold- viz., creamy butterine, 
containing more, and dai»*y butteviiie, contain- 
ing less butter. An Act of Parliament was 
passed last year for the better prevention of the 
1 raudulent sale of margarine, otherwise butterine. 
If a person sells margarine, which means, ac- 
cording to this Act, all substances, whether 
compounds or otherwise, prepared in imitation 
of butter, whether mixed with butter or not* 
gxcept under the name of margarine, they will 
be liable to a fine of £20 for the first offence, 
Z50 for the second, and for any subsequent 
oftence to a fine not exceeding £100. 
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Cabinet, The Present British. See 

Ministry. 

Cabinets, Colonial and Foreign. See 

PtFLOMAtlC. 

jOabul- Tlie capital of Afghanistan (q.v.). 
CaiCOB Islands. Southern islands of the 
Bahama group. With Turk’s Island are under 
government of Jamaica. 

Cairns*, hord, Act. See Agricultural 

Holdings. 

Cairoli. Benedetto, Italian statesman, was 
b. at Pavia in 1826. lie took part in the Milan 
rising of 48, and m the succeeding war against 
Au&tiia. He also joined IheGaubaldian Legion, 
and fought in all the chief engagements of 
’39-00. At Piileuuo he was seveiely wounded. 
Again, in ’6o, he was fighting for Italy in the 
Tientino. In ’68 be became^ member of the 
Chamber of Deputies and one of the leaders of 
the Extreme Left. Was President of the Council 
(’78). In November of the latter year Jie was 
badly stabbed in piotectmg King Humbcit 
against Hie dagger ol a would-be assassin. 
Was again Pi line Minister (’79-81*, when he 
was, ’78, succeeded by Signor Depictis. 

Calais Improvements. In Mav ’ 67 , atten- 
, xui was called to the considei able nnpiovc- 
nunti, winch were being cairn d out at Calais 
and m uj neighbom hood ; and it uus then 
talculUed that within two yeai s tlu* whole 
plate would be melamorphost d. Besides con- 
necting Calais and St. Pierre by one continuous 
main slued, it was intended to widen the St. 
Omer Canal, by which access is gamed to Holland, 
P.elgi ■■i\ and the North, by 12 metres. Then 
;hc: *' rew wet docks, ol 07 acres space, 
rn'> ..wnsiriernble depth, in course of con- 
.< n. The amoiSit being laid out on the 
Mwerncnt woiks is estimated at 7o,<xx>,noo 
, and what with new bonded warehouses, 
tvS, and oth«‘i watciways, besides widened 
. . beautified streets, old Calais in a ye.11 01 two 

.ill be practically obliterated. Eiom a further 
description of the alterations, publislird in 
August, it appeals that the new harbour was 
commenced in ’75, hut little progress was 
made till about six years since. J li£ works 
comprise a tidal haibour 15 acres in extent with 
850 yds. of quay wall. A deplTi of 30 ft. at 
high-w'ater neap tides, and 13 It. at low watei , 
Is to be maintained here, and throughout the 
ijlrVhole of the entrance channel, which was being 
widened to 140 yds. Two locks each 426 ft. 
long and divided into sections led to the larger 
dock ol 27 acres, which has a depth of 25 ft., and 
is surrounded by 2,000 yards of quay wall ; then 
there comes a graving dock 340 ft. by 70 ft. 
On the northern side is a second and large; 
sluice basin of 250 acres, dug out chiefly ftoin 
,|and reclaimed from the sea. 

Calderon, Philip H., R.A., K (1833) at P01- 
®jers. Began to exhibit in the Royal Academy 
T58) after studying at Paris; an A.R.A. ('64), 
R.A. (’67). In ’78 Mr. Calderon was one of 
ine English artists selected to exhibit an extia 
number of works at the Paris Exhibition, ut 
:the close of which he rccei ^ed a “ rappel *’ of 
llrst-class medal, and was created a Knight 
the legion ol Honour. He is well known 
H&s a painter of domestic and other subjects, 
gPis ‘‘Ruth and Naomi,” in the Academy, ’86, 
mas highly spoken of. He has recently been 


appointed Keeper of the Royal Academy in the 
p!a -e of Mr. Pickcrsgill. 

Calendar, “ Old Style” and “New Styled 
Pope Gregory XIII,, finding that the civil year 
was in arrear of the solar year, after great con- 
sideration, having been formally charged by the 
Council ol Trent with the task of correcting the 
J ulian Caftsndar, issued in 1582 a new calendar, 
in which ten days wer - omitted, the 5th of 
October becoming the 15th. This was im- 
mediately adopted in Italy, Spain, Denmark, 

I lollaud, Flandci and Portugal, Two months 
later, by an edict of llcniy ill., it was adopted 
in Fiance, the ytli December being changed 
to the 20th. Germany and Switzerland 
adopted the new calendar in 1583, Hungaiy in 
1587, Great Britain m 1751 (in 1752 the 3rd 
ol September being altered to the 14th). In 
Russia, Greece, and thioughout the East the 
old style is still retained. The change caused 
popular tumults in many countries* 

“Called to the Bar." See Barrister. 

Calorimeter (caior, heat; matron, measure), 
an instrument for measuring the actual amount 
of heat given out by a body." See ed. '86. 

Calvinism includes a belief in such doctrines 
as divine predestination, original sin, and 
human dept avity, election, effectual calling, and 
the final perseverance of the saints. Cuh inisrn 
takes in several other points of controversy, 
r.tirh as that office will, the Sonship of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, and oilier differ- 
ent’cs in doctnne, as between Calvinists and 
Aunimans. In later tunes the word Inis come 
to be very loosely used in coulroveisy, and is 
often applied to opinions which Calvin did not 
hold. See cd. '87. 

Camhodta. A province of Indo-China and a 
French proic* toi ate. Aiea 32,254 sq.m., pop. 
1,51x3,000. Capital Saigon, on river of same name. 
Countiy a rich aibi\ial plain, watered by fine 
sii earns. People industrious agriculturists and 
fishers.^ Government n monarchy more or less 
under French influence. b>ee Annan. 

Cambridge, HBH George William 
Frederick Charles, 2nd Duke of, K.G., P.C., 
K l\, G.C.M G., G.C'.II., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
(crcat. 1801), grandson to George III. and 
first cousin to the Queen, was b. at Hanover 
March 26th, ’io. Tie became a colonel in 
the Biiti&li army in ’37, and succeeded his 
father Adolphus Fiedenc, 1st Duke of Cam- 
bridge, in ’50. Four years later (’54) he was 
raised to the rank of major-general^ on his 
appointment to command the two brigades of 
Highlanders and Guards united to form the 
first division of the army sent against the Tzar 
Nicholas of Russia in the Crimean war of 
54-6. In '56 he was promoted to the rank of 
General ; in ’61 appointed Colonel-m-chief of 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers ; and 
in ’62 raised to the rank of Field Marshal, and 
subsequently appointed Goinmander-in-ohief of 
the British army, and appointment perpetuated 
bj r letters patent ’87. 

“ Cambridge Preliminary.” See Prelim 
Exam, for Candidates for Holy Orders. 
Cambridge University. Sec Universities. 
Camden Society, The. Founded (1838) for 
the publication of documents relating to EngLish 
histoiy. Its publications number nearly 150 
volumes. Hon, Sec., Mr. J. Gnirdner, 35, Par- 
liament Street, S.W. 
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Camel Corps* raised for fighting in the British Columbia; St. Jean Baptiste, Qu. ; * 
Soudan campaigns of $4-85. Consisted of the r.Sorel, Qu. ; Fort Hope, Out.: Woodstock* 
British infantry or sailors mounted on camels. Ont. ; St. Hyacinthe, Qu. ; Galt, Ont. j Lindsay, 
Camera Lucida, an instrument used for Ont. ; Moncton, New Br. — Chief natural features 
drawing the outlines of objects on paper, con- of Eastern Canada are the river St. Lawrence 
sisting of a four-sided glass prism having an and the great lakes Ontario* Erie, Huron* 
angle of 135°. See ed. *86. a Superior, with the various affluents and smaller 

Cameron, Commander Veraey Lovett, lakes forming an immense extentof waterway- 
C.B., D.C.L., a distinguished naval officer and The Laurentian basin is narrow in proportion 
African traveller, was b. 1844* Entered the to its length, and remarkably low. The land j 
Royal Navy (’57); lieutenant C€$)i com- presents glorious scenery, rich forest, and anN 
mander (76) ; retired (’83).’ Took part in amazingly fertile soil. Summer begins in 
the Abyssinian campaign ; served on the East April ana lasts into November ; characterised 
Coast of Africa; accompanied Sir Bartle Frere’s by great heat, causing luxuriant vegetation, 
special mission to Zanzibar ; went to the relief Seasons sharply divided. Winter severe, but 
of Livingstone; and has made important surprisingly healthy. To the north is Hudson 
explorations in Central Africa, laid down the Bay, a great inland sea nearly ap large as the 
watersheds between the Nile, the Congo, and Mediterranean. Ice stops navigation the greater 
the Zambesi, etc., and was the firsts European part of the year, but experiments are being 
who had ever succeeded in crossing tropical made with a view to find out the duration 
Africa from east to west. Has also visited of the open passage. Around it, eastward 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Commander Cameron through Labrador to Atlantic, northward to J 
is a gold medallist of the Royal Geographical Arctic regions, and westward to Alaska," 1 
Societies of London, Paris, and Lisbon, and extends a more or less frozen region, pro- 
has received a gold medal from King Victor filable as yet only to the hunter, though not 
Emmanuel, Created C.B. (’76), is Hon. D.C.L. without wealth for the Woodsman and the 
of Oxford, and possesses several foreign decora- miner. Westward of Lake Superior is the 
tions. Is the author of “Across Africa,” a rugged distnci ot Xeewatin, and beyond it the 
work on Steam Tactics, etc. great fertile belt of prairie lands interposing 

Oameroons. A territory on the Bight of between the frozen north and the desert of the 
Biafra, West Africa, annexed by Germany in north-central United States, Here are Manitoba 
1884. and comprising perhaps 10,000 sq. m. It and the North-West Territories, regions that 
consists of the district of lJnnbja, Nikol Island, may be termed a farmer’s paradise. The 
the Cameroons or Cameraos River, and the dominion of frost recedes farther and farther 
districts of Malimba, Plantation, and Criby. to the north as we go west. This country is 
Capital Aqua Town. The volcanic Cameroons watered by noble navigable streams — Red 
mountains afford extensive areas suited for River, Assiniboine, Saskatchewan, Athabasca, 
coffee-growing, etc., with a cinnate better and studded with lakes — Winnipeg;, Manitoba, 
adapted to European constitutions than any etc. The great chain of the Rocky Mountains 
other part of Guinea. See German Colonisa- shuts oil British Columbia, a region enjoying a 
tion, etc. mild climate, rich in minerals, and oi abundant 

Canada, Dominion Of (from the Indian fertility. The Pacific eftast is broken and m- 
Kanata — i.e., “ Place of Huts ”), British North dented, fringed with islands, among these 
America. Consists of the Piuvinccs’of Ontario, Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. The 
Quebec, — formerly styled Upper and Lower flora and fauna of Canada are far too extensive 
Canada,— -Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince for detail in this place, and the mineral kingdom 
Edward Island, Manitoba, the North-West includes the precious metals, iron, coal, and 
Territories, and British Columbia. The four first- almost all necessary and^iseful minerals.— The 
mentioned provinces were united under one Executive is in the hands of a Governor-General, 
federal government in 1S67; in 1870 Manitoba appointed by the Crown, and assisted by a 
and the Territories were formed and admitted ; Privy £ouncil, composed of heads of depart- 
Britisb Columbia and its appanage Vancouver ments, similarly to the Imperial Ministry. 
Island joined in 1871; Pnnce Edward Island Parliament consists of a Senate and House of 
in 1873. Newfoundland remains independent. Commons. Senators are called from the various 
The total area is reckoned as 3,470,392 sq. in., provinces by the Governor-General, and ait fo4 
and the total population at about 4,750,000. life; there are 78. Members of the House of 
Dominion capital Ottawa, pop. 30,344, a Commons, at present 215, are elected quin- 
handsomc city on the river of the same name, quenmally on a low suffrage. Both senators 
Largest city Montreal, Quebec, pop. 200,000; and members are salaried, and receive travel- 
the next, Toronto, Ontario, 140,000; Quebec, ling expenses. Ontario seats 24 senators and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 40,000; Hamil- 93 members : Quebec, 24 ami 65 ; Nova Scotia, 
ton, Ont., 33,000; the capital, Ottawa, Ont., 10 and 21 ; New Brunswick, 10 and 16; Prince 
30,344 : Winnipeg, Manitoba, 30,000 ; St.John, Edward Island, 4 and 7; Manitoba, 3 and 5; 
New Brunswick, 30,000. Having from 10,000 British Columbia, 3 ana 6. The several pro- 
to 20,000 are London, Ont. ; Portland, New vinces have each a local parliament and ad- 
Br. ; Kingston, Ont. ; Charlotte-town, Prince ministration under a Lieutenant-Governor, 
Edward Island: having from 8,000 to 10,000 They dispose of their own revenues, and lcgia- 
are Guelph, Ont. ; St. Catherine’s, Ont. ; Brant- late for internal affairs, but are restricted 
ford, Ont.; Bellville, Ont.; Trois-Rivieres, from interference with the action or policy 
Qu. ; St. Thomas, Ont. ; Stratford, Ont. : of the central government. There is no state 
having between 7,000 and 8,000 are Chatham, church. Roman Catholics are the prevailing 
Ont. i Brockvillt, Out. ; Levis, Qu. ; Sher- sect, numbering about 40 per cent, of the popu- 
^ bromtt, Qu. : having between 6,000 and 7,000 lation ; Anglicans are about xa per cent,; 
are Hull, Qu. ; Peterborough, Ont. ; Windsor, Presbyterians and Methodists each rather 
Ont.; St. Henri, Qu. ; Fredericton, New Br. : more; Baptists, 6 per cent. In each of the old 
having between 5,000 and 6,000 are Victoria, provinces are one or two universities, with 
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medical schools, high schools, public 

,_nentary schools, norma) schools, etc, 

► Government support, and compulsion vary in 
the * tovinccs.—The Imperial army in Canada 
consists of a force of a,ooo men; stationed at 
iHalifsf, Nova Scotia, whidh, as also Esquimalt, 
itish Columbia, is strongly fortiiied. The two 

fS ces are Imperial naval and military stations, 
h ai scnals and dockyards. The Dominion 
jtia numbers about 40,000 men, who are 
nntcers, are called out for drill a few days 
ky year, and are paid. Jhere is legislative 
oier to keep up its strength by ballot if 
e&essary, but this has never been required, 
lie whole of the male population, between 
ihe ages of 18 and 60, may be called to arms in 
IJase of c m urgency.— F or latest financial statistics 
' %ee British Empire, etc. (table). Shipping 
cleared (’86), 13, 969, tons. Capital invested 
in, manufacturing industries, ^33,000,000 (in 
annual value of resulting manufactures, 
■y£fo,ooo,ooo. The Dominion has about 12,000 
of railway and 30,000 miles of telcgiaph. 
gHie natural waterways and constructed canals 
^are of immense extent. The river and lake 
^communications in Manitoba and the North- 
-west are also extensive, A project is on loot 
Bto build a railway from Winnipeg to Hudson 
|p5av ly.i'.ir Ihe staple exports are grain and 
*ffiour, timber, cheese, butter, cattle and sheep, 
^minerals, coal, lurs, etc. Export of gold, 1886, 
lavas 65,000 oz,, valued at £246, ,000. The farming 
industry includes the laising of wheat in 
immense quantities, much pastoral and dairy 
inarming, and general agriculture. Agricultural 
WMSpoits (’86), £4,402,406; animals and thtir 
— pducts, £4,469,210. Apples and other fruit 
pwn hugely ioi expoit. A little wine is 
pile. The fisheries are of vast impel tance, the 
ifeld being about £3,425,000. The timber trade 
employs ioo,oiaj hand'. . export (’86) ,£4,718,000. 
(Mining exports £fy>o,<s>o. The collection of 
jJfuis is also large. Manufacture is rapidly 
Attaining a high standpoint. Land is to be 
*ad on almost nominal terms, but these vary 
9 the several piovmcea. Remnants of abo- 
pginal Indian tribes are mostly gatliered into 


pamphlets obtainable from the High Commit 
•sioner in London, 9, Victoria Chambers, S.W*j 
“ The Canadian Almanac ” for 1888 ; Hayden 
and Seiwyn’s “North America” ; Fleming's 
“ England and Canada”; Grant's “Picturesque 
Canada” ; Tuttle’s “ Out N01 th Lahd " ; Selwyn 
and Dawson’s “Physical Geography and 
Geology of Canada"; Gafneau'g “Histoire du 
Canada ** 5 etc. 

” Canadian Pacific Railway. This line was 
opened throughout early m 1886, when the 
first tram ran through from Atlantibto Pacific. 
It traverses the contjinent through British North 
America. Beginning at Montreal, where it com- 
municates with tht systems of the old provinces 
and the United States, it proceeds to Ottawa; 
thence round the north of the Great Lakes to 
Port Arthui, at the head of .Lake Superior; 
from that point to Winnipeg, Manitoba; thence 
through the North-West Territories to Stephen, 
in the Rocky Mountains ; and through British 
Columbia to its western termifl'US, Port Moody. 
It is said that a traveller will be able to leave 
Liverpool and arrive at Port Moody in a fort- 
night. Branches to the main line are being 
surveyed and constructed. The importance 
of this line as a means of communication 
between England and Eastern Asia and 
Australasia cannot be overrated. It has already 
been recognised by the Admiralty; and the 
harbour of Esquim&ltj jn Vancouver Island, 
commanding the Pacific tei minus, is now being 
fortified and made a first-class naval station. A 
full description of the line as it now is was 
furnished to the Ttmes , Oct. 21st, ’86 f by a 
correspondent engaged orv a “Canadian Tour.” 
The railway route from Montreal on the east to 
Vancouver on the west is 2,909 miles in length, 
and from Liverpool to Vancouver by this road 
is a distance of 5,160, 720 miles less than from 
Liverpool to San Francisco via New York; 
and extending the comparison to Yokohama, 
the distance via the Canadian route is 9,546 
miles, a saving of 880 miles. (For detailed 
history see ed . ’87.) The aggregate mileage of the 
Company is now 4,338 rules, including leased 
lines. In the House of Lords oh April 29th, ’ 87 , 


iserves, are under surveillance, are loyal Lord Harrow^ called attention to the importance 
uncrer civilising influences, of the railway, and asked \\ hat the Government 


id peaceable, and 

Canada, limited then to Quebec and Ontano, 
was a French possession until 1763, wljen it 
was ceded to England, the fortress of Quebec 
having been stormed and takeif by Wolfe 
\ * r k k * 759 - The history of the “Dominion,” as 
figpb, begins in 1867. when its present cort- 
'$gfution was created by the “British North 
fr/Wtcrica Act” of the Impel ial Parliament. 
;$fehn ada has loyally offered troops to the xnother- 
llPhantry on several occasions. Recently tioops 
latere employed in suppressing a revolt of 
P^fnaians and lialf-bfteds, known as Riel’s in- 
surrection, ’85. Principal historic event since 
federation has been the construction of the 
dian Paoiflo Railway (q-v.) across the con- 
IJ (open ’86), and the consequent opening 
M the immense North West Territory, 
[c have been continual differences between 
United States and Canada about the 
lc ® ( 7 - v 0 » due to disputed interpretations 
1 Treaty of ’18, In ’87 an International 
mission was appointed, and it is to be 
will arrange a settlement of these and 
Touted questions between the Dominion 
^the United Stales. See also under various 
s of piovinces, etc.; and for Dominion 
* T etc., see Diplomatic. Consult current 



intended to do in regard to the establishment 
of & line of first-class royal mail steamers between 
Vancouver City, Hong Kong, and Japan; he 
suggested a subsidy from this country, and 
moved for papers, fie was supported by Lord 
Brabourne, Lord Onslow, in reply, said that 
two committees had reported on the subject, and 
Her Majesty’s Government did not feeljustified 
in paying fi orn this country £100,000 yeal ly for 
a fortnightly service. A proposal for a monthly 
service at a subsidy of £60,000, the Canadian 
Government being willing to contribute to such 
payment, was now under consideration. After 
some discussion the motion was withdrawn. 
On May 24th the first train reached the Vancouver 
Ocean terminus, the general stoppage hitherto 
having been at New Westminster ; while on 
June 14th it was reported that the Abyasmia, 
the first steamer of the new line from Yoko- 
hama, Jiad arrived, the voyage (with foggy 
weathti) having occupied 13 days 14 hours; 
the vessel brought 22 passengers and 2,830 tons 
ofcaigo. The Lachine bridge over the St. Law- 
Lrence river on this railway was completed on 
"July 30th; it is Bituated about 12 miles from 
Montreal, and is 3,300 ft. long. This bridge 
a fiords independent connection with the lines 
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south of the St. Lawrence, and gives the railway 
access at all seasons to all ports on the Atlantic 
from* New York to Halifax. In September Sir 
George Stephen, the President, issued a circular 
to the stockholders pointing out the position of 
the Company in regard to what had become 
known as the Rod River Railway *r Manitoban 
Railway difficulty. So far as the Canadian 
Pacific Company was concerned, he pointed 
put, they were Bound to make and take over 
expensive railways ill what werq^thought to 
be unpioductive 'wildernesses, and low they 
required pi election. The Red River scheme, 
it may be explained, was to open up connection 
with certain American lines, and it was vetoed 
by the Canadian Government. A cablegram, 
dated Oct, 231 cl (Philadelphia), stated that, 
accoiding to a despatch lrom Ottawa, the 
Dominion Government had completed an ar- 
rangement for the transportation of the mails 
between Great Britain and Japan via the 
Canadian Pacific line, Vancouver to be the 
distributing centie Jot all mails coming east 
for either the United States or Canada. The 
extension of the Canadian Pacific* Railway to 
bault Ste. Mane, in Michigan, having now been 
completed, the first thiough li eight tiain, con- 
sisting of nineteen cars laden with flour, passed 
through Canada lor Boston, Jan. 9th, ’88. This 
extension opens up the quickest freight and 
passenger loute fiom the Mississippi River 
to Ntvv Fngland and*Grcat Britain. 

Canal Beats Acts, '77, '84. The object of 
these Acts is to insure the proper condition 
of canal boats used as dwellings, and ilre edu- 
cation of children who live on board such boats. 
The Local Government Board and the Educa- 
tion Department aie to report every year to 
Parliament upon the execution of these Acts. 
The registration and sanitary aullionties 
through whose districts the canal passes must 
similarly report evei y year to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. That Board must also appoint 
inspcctois to see that the Acts are cnlorced. 
These inspectors are invested with powers 
similar to those of poor-law inspectors. Ste- 
ed. ’87. 

Canals in tlie United Kirgdcm. The 

length of the navigable canals ift the United 
Kingdom is 3,941 miles, ol which 91-7 miles 
belong to public trusts, 1,44s miles to indepen- 
dent companies, 1,33 , miles aie guarantied and 
owned by railway companies, iSSI miles ate 
derelict, and 37 miles belong to owners of 
whom nothing appears to be Iriown. The 
London and N01 th- Western Railway Co. have 
the largest share of the canal property, 4K8.I 
miles, including the Biin.iiigham canals and the 
Shropshire Union canal. The Great Western 
Co. own 257^ milts, the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire i8o£, the Gieat Northern 
104$, and other companies shorter lengths. The 
canals have been constiucted on So uniform 
lines as to their width and the size ot tlieir 
locks, and in only a few cases has thiough com- 
munication been provided for. For lurlhci 
details sec ed. '87. 

M C. and S.” See Lloyd’s Clapsfs. 
Canary islands. Off N.w. Ah nan coast. 
Belong to Spain, and iukd as an integral 
province of the kingdom. Area 2,808 tq. in., 
,pop. 297,209. Capital Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe ; 
Second town Las Palmas, 111 Giand Cnuaiy. 
Island* volcanic, elevated, lofty peaks, splendid 
scenery, rich fertility, delightful climate, pro- 
ducing com, dates, figs, lemons, wine, sugar, 


tobacco, cotton, silk, honey, and wax, orchilla^ 
cochineal, b anil a, etc. People mixed Spanish, 
Norman, Flemish, Moorish, with traces of^j 
Guancho blood. Guanchos the aborigines, now 
extinct, believed to be of Vandal origin. Con- 
sult Keith Johnston’s “Africa,” and Stone’s 
“ Teneriffe.* 

Candahar. The most southern of the three 
chiei towns of Afghanistan. It contains 60,000 
inhabitants, distant about 300 miles from 
369 from Herat, 145 from Quetta, and abp&t * 
from the proposed terminal points of the Indian v r 
railway in the Kliojak and Kwaja passes. 

Candia. See Ckete. 

Canonical Hours- A term usually applied 
to the hours within which marriages maybe.: 
legally solemnised. * 

Canonisation. The cereimfny whereby 'a , 
deceased person is raised to tlie order of tne j 
saints— a privilege now exclusively vested in i 
the see of Rome. It cannot be made untirah ^4 
least fifty years have elapsed from the date cy 4 
death. ‘ — v 

Canons, Various Kinds of. Canon CaptaNfiF® 

lar ( v . mf ta, to non ttesidnittary). Canon hono- 
rary, appointe d m some cathedrals. He keeps nO 
residence, and it-ceivcs no emolument. Canon 
Penitentiary, a larion of a cathedial invested 
by the bishop with the duties of pqjuttsntiaiy 
to tlie diocese. Canon Regular, a regular con- 
ventual canon. Canons Residentiary, also 
termed Canons Capitular. The senior canons 
who keep residence and receive emolument 
from their stalls. Canons Secular were not 
conventual, but kept tht Hours. 

Canterbury, Right Hon. and Most Rev. 
Edward White Benson, P.C., D.D., Q3rd Arch- 1 
bishop of (founded 390); b. 1829. Educated at 
King Edw aid’s School. Birmingham, and aK 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge (P>.A., 1st class classics, 
senior Chancellor’s medallist and senior optime 
185?), Fellow of Tim, Coll. (T853). Ordained 
deacon (1853), priest (1837). Foimcrly 011c ol 
tlie masters of Rugby Si huol ; and bead master 
of Wellington Coll. (1858-72). A prebendary in 
Lincoln Cathedral (1800), and chancellor and 
canon residentiary (1872). Hon. chaplain to 
the Queen (1873*75), and chaplain (1875-77). 
Examining chaplain ^0 Bishop of Lincoln 
(1873-77).^ Consecrated 1st Bishop of Truro i 
(1877). Translated to Canteibury (1884). Is { 
Pmntite of All England and Metropolitan. t 
Patron of c 3 7 livings. 

Cape Breton Island. A poition of Nova | 
Scotia {(f.v.), once ltseli a distinct colony. Area * 
3,125 sq. m., pop. 35,000. Chief town Sydney, 
at entrance of a deep gulf called Bras d’Ol « 
Is elevated and rocky, and contains valuable 
coal mines. Fisheries very productive. 

Cape Colony, The Cape of Good Hope is a 
promontory on the extreme south of Africa, 
and has given its name to the Cape Colony, - 
whose boundai ies now are : West, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean ; north, the Orange River and 
Bechuanaland ; east, the Orange Free State, 
Basutoland, and Nati. 1 ; south, the Indian 
Oct an. The area of the whole colony is 
231,900 sq. miles, with pop. 1,252,000. Capital 
Cape Town, pop. 60,000 ; other chief towns, Port 
Elizabeth, pop. 18,000, the chief commercial 
port ; Graham stown, pop. 10,000, the capital of 
the eastern province ; Kimberley, pop. 25,000, , 
the seat of the diamond trade; Queenstown,^ 
King Williamstown, and Panmaze, or East 
London, Simon's Bay is an Imperial navar - 
station 22 miles south of Cape Town. Divided 
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Vo gr«at districts, Eastern and Western, 
which are subdivided into a number of pro- 
. vinccs, fiscal districts, and magisterial divisions. 
OrioualAnd West, the Transkeian Territories, and 
Walftsoh Bay (ty.v.), have some separate pro- 
vincial status.— The Nieuvfcldt Mountains divide 
the colony, running east and west. To north 
and West the country consists of open plains, 
more or less sterile. To the south and east are 
fertile plateaux, the Karroos, and regions of 
$ great fertility. In these parts is much splendid 
forest. Both flora and fauna are extremely rich 
and varied, Mineralsjuvorked in the colony com- 
prise copper, coal, gold (°n the Knysna)', lead, 
manganese, alum, salt, nitre, crocidolitc, arid 
diamonds. Rivers, including the Orange, the 
largest, are not navigable. The climate of the 
Cape is noted for its beneficial effect upon con- 
sumptive, asthmatic, and rheumatic patient**, 
Tlu 1 eastern districts are dry, the wintei seasori' 
1 fine, lams falling in summer; while in the 
J Western dislnctsthe icverse is the case. The 
k scenery among the mountain ranges. Lower 
Albany, British Kaflraria, and in the Transkei, 
is exceedingly grand. The principal expoitjj, 
are wool, Angora hair, ostrich feathers, sheep' 
and goat skins, diamonds, wines, spirits, hides 
and skins, copper ore, and aloes. * Executive 
m hamlsLof a Governor and responsible Minis- 
try oi five principal ministers. Parliament 
consists of a Legislative Council of t\Vep&ty-two 
members, and a House of Assembly, of seaflenty- 
six mernbpjs. Members of the Legislative 
Council .ire elected for seven years, and of the 
Assembly for five years. The electors are the 
same 111 each case, and are qualified as occu- 
' piers of property worth £50, or receiving £50 
salary, or ,£25 with board and lodging. The 
* laws are founded on a modification of the 
Roman -DutHi Law. Both English and Dutch 
languages are usi d in Parliament and the 
Courts. There is ar University at Cape 
Town (Royal Charter, 1877), and there aie 
a large number of state-aided elemental y 
schools, besides private and religious institu- 
tions. The principal denominations aie Dutch 
Reformed, Episcopalian, Piesbytenan, and 
Roman Catholic, which, until recently, ie- 
ceived some State aif*. For de'fence theie is 
a force ot Cape Mounted Rifles, 769 ; Volun- 
k teers, 4,000 ; and every able-bodied man 
between ib and 50 is liable to be called but for 
rnilitary service. Whites numbertibout a third 
of the entire population, and the greater num- 
ber of them are of Dutch descent. The Trans- 
km&n Territories are ruled by lesident magis- 
trates under the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
Walflsch Bay, an isolated port on the coast of 
Damaraland, is administered by a Resident, — 
For latest financial statistics see British Em- 
pire, etc. (tabic). ''The most valuable exports 
are wool, ,£1,580,433, and diamonds, ^3,504, 7*16, 
in 1886. The colony possesses 1,693 miles 
o* ra dway open, and extensions are being 
laid. Kimbeiley now has railway communi- 
cation wnth Port Elizabeth and Cape Town, 
Inc lines are Government piopeity. There 
are 8,981 miles of telegraph wires in opera- 
tion. About 84,000,000 acres are in occupa- 
* ,OI b of which 600,000 under cultivation. Vine- 
yards occupy 20,000 acres, producing 4,500,000 
1 Sfthons of vane and 1,000,00 o gallons of brandy. 
Ostriches number some 25,000 ; sheep 1 1,000,000 : 
cattle 1,112,000 ; goats 3,000,000 Wheat crop 
®t>out 1,700,000 bushels, other gram 3,000,000 
; "‘^hels, tobacco 3,000,000 lb , aloes 540,000 lb., 




dried fruit 2,500,000 lb. Cotton and rice a re 
Lgrown in certain regions. Government lands 
are granted, leased, or may be rented on easy 
terms. Natives, Hottentots and Kaffirs, number 
over two-thirds of the population. Where they 
are not in a position of equal citizenship with 
whites theif affairs are controlled by a Minister 
for Native Affairs.— The Cape was first settled 
in 1652 by the Dutch, and in 1814 became an 
English colony. The Hottentot and other 
slaves of tine Dutch settlers or “ Boers " were 
liberate# in 33 by the general Emancipation 
Act of the Imperial Parliament. This, and 
other things, caused much dissatisfaction 
among the Dutch and large bodies from time 
to time trekked (i.e, migrated) northward, and 
formed what have since become the Orange 
Etce State, the Transvaal, and Natal. In 1820 
fJSngland sent out the first "body of. British 
settlers. There have been five great Kaffir 
wais on the eastern frontier — in 18x1, ’18, 
35» '4^*5 3 1 and '57-63— devastating and laying 
waste whole regions of land; hut the last of 
these was concluded in '63. Since then, in 
the v Basu to rebellion occurred, which 
Spread also to the Transkei. The civilising 
influence of schools, industrial institutions, 
fiequcnt intercourse between the races, the 
constiuction of railways and other public 
works are producing admirable changes for 
the better among the tribes. The colony has 
been gradually enlarged by annexations, the 
latest of which arc Gnqualand West, annexed 
’80 ; the various Transkeian Territories, ’75- 
87; and Waliisch Bay, '84. See Griqualand 
West, Kimui rlf.y, walfisch Bay, Tkans- 
kkian Territories, Diamond Fields, Ostrich 
Farming, Colonial Wines, etc., etc. For 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult 
“The Cape of Good Hope General Directory 
and Guide Book,” '87; Greswell’s “Our South 
African Empire”; Froude’s “Oceana”; 
Holub’s “ Sewn Years in South Africa”; 
Keith Johnston’s “Africa”; Noble’s “Cape 
and South Africa ” ; Theal’s “ South African 
History and Geography,” and “History of the 
Boers in South Africa ; etc. 

Cape Verde Islands. Lie 350 miles from 
Cape Vtrd£, the westernmost point of Africa. 
Belong to Portugal, and form her most valuable 
dependency. Area, 1,650 sq. m., pop. 107,024. 
Capital Mindcllo, but principal town Cidadc 
de Santiago. Coaling station, St. Vincent. 
Imports about ^230,000; exports about ^50,000. 
Volcanic formation, very fertile ; climate sub- 
tropical ; cotton, sugar, indigo, raised and 
manufactured ; tamarinds, cocoanuts, fruits, 
salt, led coral, also exported. People, Portu- 
guese and Negro. Consult “ Reports of H.M.’s 
Consuls, 1882, Part vii (Cape Verde Islands).” 

Capital and Labour. These may be 1 oughly 
defined thus Capital is, in its origin, the accu- 
mulation of the result ol labour— the excess 
oi pioduction over immediate wants, and is 
capable of being used in the production of 
fresh wealth, and facilitating that production 
m an increasing ratio ; and Labour, human 
exertion lor a human end. Only the rudest and 
most elementary kind of labour can exist on its 
immediate produce ; for any elaboration a re- 
served store of wealth is necessary— the produce 
ot past labour, fiom which the labourer may 
subsist and provide himself wuth tools ana 
materials, while his present labourism process 
of completion. In highly organised communities 
capital and labour are as a rule in the hands 
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of separate persons, not indeed entirely, but to 
a Urge extent. Arbitration, and Courts of Corw 
ciliation have been recommended, and trie a 
with comparatively little effect. It may be 
doubted whether any remedy can be effectual 
which docs not go to the root of the matter, 
and arrange for some means by vshich labour 
can become the owner of its own capital. Some 
form of industrial partnership would appear 
to be the best way of securing this end. (For 
the solution of the antagonism oftgfi existing 
between capital and labour consult* Mr. G. 
Howell's “Conflicts of Labour and Capital.”) 
The capital of Great Britain was estimated by 
Porter in 1840 at £4,100,000,000 ; by-Levi m 
1660 at £5,560,000.000 ; by Mulhall in 1882 at 
>£8,720,000,000. These estimates give respect- 
ively £152, £195, and ,£248 of capital per head 
of tne population. The estimates are made 
to consist of bouses, railways, shipping, bul- 
lion, lands, cattle, etc., merchandise, ioreign 
loans, lurniture, roads, works, etc. 

Capital Punishment In the principal 
Continental nations capital punishment nas 
been retained for the worst cases. • In France 
and Belgium the guillotine, in Spain the garotte, 
in Germany, Austria and Switzerland (optional 
with each canton to inflict the penalty) the 
sword, in England and Russia the halter await 
the murderer, bee cd. '87. 

Cardiff (Llanishen and Cwmtaff) Water 
Supply. The laying or about 31 miles of water 
Conduit pipes between Llanishen and Cwmtaff, 
for the supply of Cardiff from the Breconshire 
watershed, was commenced about two years 
since, and at the end of the year ’87 it was 
stated that the work had been practically 
accomplished. What is called the balancing 
reservoir at Rhubma was also about finished ; 
Blackbrook and Cefn reservoirs being nearly 
completed. The upper section of No. 2, or 
Cwmtaff reservoir, was being constructed 1,000 ft. 
ahu\e Caidiff level ; Llanishen is 150 ft. above 
the town ; and Rhubina about 100 ft. above 
Llanishen. The Cwmtaff will not be finished 
for two yca;s, its capacity being some 300 
million gallons, while two others, Nos. 1 and 3, 
will be made atthc bottom of a d\ja.inage area 
of 4,000 acres. The pipes above mentioned cost 
,£120,000, and the laying over £30,000. They 
aie 2 ft. in diameter, weigh about tons each, 
are each 12 ft. in length, and vary in thickness 
accoi ding to the pressure. 

Cardinal Dean. See Deans. 

Carillon. This is a machine for playing 
tunes on a peal of bells, and is quite distinct 
and independent of the clock, with the excep- 
tion of the discharging lexer, which is released 
by the clock at any lequired time. The carillon 
inen plays the tunes for which it has been con- 
structed. On a peal of eight, representing an 
octave, as many tunes can be plaved^s can be 
obtained in the compass of say E to E, or in 
whatever key the peal is. This, in practice, 
will be found to comprise a good selection of 
tunes. The greater the number of bells the 
more tunes, so that from a peal of fourteen 
almost any tune can be obtained. See ed. '87. 

Carlisle, Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, 

D.l)., 58th Bishop of (founded 1132); b. 1818. 
Educated at Cams Coll., Cambridge; B.A. 
(1840); 2nd Wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, 
«nd subsequently Fellow of Cams. Ordained 
deacon ('84^), priest (1S44), bec.unc incumbent 
>f of St. Edward’s, Cambridge (1848) ; Dean of 


Ely (1858) ; consecrated Bishop of Carlisle \ 
(1869). He is the author of Goodwin's “ Course 
of Mathematics.” He was the original proposer ■ 
of the scheme for establishing a “ Church 
House” (q.v.) to commemorate H.M.’s Jubilee. 

Carlos, Don, Dulfe of Modena, claimant of 
the Spanish throne as heir to his father, 
Don Juan, successor to Carlos VI., b. March 
30th, 1848. His mother is the Archduchess < 
Maria Teresa, Princess of Modena, Hq- was 
educated in Austria. Don Carlos marridd the *!! 
sister of the late Count of Chambord. In July 1 
’73 he instigated a rising in the north of 
Spain, taking the personal command. He 
continued the struggle during the RepubdiC, 
but was defeated by Marshal Serrano after 
Alfonso XII. came to the throne, and retired 
(March ’76) to England. He resided in France, 
but was expelled m ’8r. 

Carlton club. The recognised club of the * 
Conservative party. All elections are made / 
by the Committee, twelve being a quorum ; ", 
two black balls exclude. Peers, heirs apparent 
to any peerage, and members of parliament, 
ate balloted lor immediately, other candidates 
takon in order of application. Ten members 
may be amiually chosen by the committee from 
amongst the candidates, but in each case there 
must be not less than two-thirds voting. No 
special qualification for membership laid down 
by the rules. Entrance fee, £30; subscription, 
£10 10s. House, 94, Pall Mall, 

Carlyle Society, founded in 1879, consists 
of “ Students admiring Carlyle's works and 
desirous of extending his influence.” Mein- 
beis are admitted by paying a yearly subscrip- 
tion, and they meet once in every month, when < j 
pape rs * ‘ suggested by Carl yle’s works” are read * 
and discussed. Pres., Dr. Eugene Oswald. 

Carnot, Marie Franpois Sadi, President 
of the French Republu, bom at Limoges 
August 1837. He is a grandson of Carnot “ the 
organiser of victory ” under the French conven- 
tion, and is a civil engineer by profession. 
When only twenty years of age he entered as 
a student the Ecole Polytechnique, and passed 
with distinction to a school for special instruc- 
tion m the building eff roads and bridges. 
During the siege of Paris (Jan. '71) he was 
appointed Prefect of the Seine Inferieure and 
as Commissary General gave valuable assist- 
ance in organising the defences oi that Depai t- 
inent. A month later he took his seat in the 
National Assembly as deputy for Cote d'Or, 
ranging himself in line with the Republican 
Left, with which he consistently voted. On « 
the 16th of May, ’ 77 , he opposed the vote of 
confidence in M. De Broglie, Since first 
elected he has sat continuously in the Chamber 
of Deputies, at first for ftie C6te d'Or, and 
later lor Beaune. Two years ago ,he took 
office in the Brisson Cabinet as Finance Minister, 
the duties of which he* also filled when M. de 
Freycinet formed his Government in Jan. ’87. 
On the»resignation of M. Grevy (Dec. 2nd), few 
men in France supposed that the next occupant 
of the Elysee would be M. Carnot. It was not till 
the Ferry and Freycinet factions began to 
threaten each other, and to distract the country, 
that those who had the choosing of the Presi- 
dent began to look for a less dangerous compe- 
titor. When the first or preliminary ballot was 
•taken, among the Republicans, M, C. had a 
very few votes, M. Ferry coming first with 200, 
M. de Fpcjcmet with 196, and M» C. with 61. 
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.When Congress met, however, M. C. speedily 
-came to the front, and when he overtopped 
M. Ferry by nearly 200 and M. de Freycinet by 
450 votes, all opposition jpractically ceased. The 
next ballot gave M. C. 016 votes, all the other 
candidates, except General Saussier, having 
polled together only 23 votes ; M. C. was accord- 
ingly proclaimed President of the Republic. 
The new President had great difficulty in form- 
' inor a Ministry, the task at last being success- 
* fuUy undertaken by M. Tirard ( q . v.). President 
r C.'s Message was read on Dec. 1 jth. It contained 
nothing ot striking importance, but was pacific 
in its tone, and urged upon the Chamber the 
necessity of adjusting the national finances. 

Caroline Islands. This archipelago, or 
group of islands, in all numbering five hun- 
dred, lies to the east of the Philippines, in the 
Pacific Ocean J>et ween lat. 30 0 and r2° N., long* 

7. jrv° anil 170 0 E. These islands, first discovered 
4 in 1543 by Lopez de Villalobos, were named 
»afier Charles V. of Spain, but they seem never 
to have been settled by the Spaniards. The 
""^Spaniards took formal possession of them, but 
appear only to have sent out missionaries. 
The Caroline Islands are sometimes called the 
New Philippines ; they measure about 2,000 miles 
from ca - to west, but are chiefly low-lying 
lagoons or atolls. At Yap, which may be de- 
scribed ites the chief of the Carolines, there are 
hills said to contain precious metals. The in- 
habitants are generally of the Papuan race, and 
owe what civilisation they are acquainted with 
chiefly to the American missionaries. The 
islands are prolific in tropical verdure. The 
inhabitants are docile and hospitable, and 
are ruled by a number of small chiefs. A 
grave dispute between Spain and Germany 
t* arose in the summer of 1885 as to the right of 
I ' ossession of these islands. The quarrel was 
i referred to Pope Leo XIII. for arbitration, 

I Germany acquiesced in the Pope’s decision, 
which in effect recognised the ancient Spanish 
soveieignty, but on behalf of the latter Govern- 
ment secured to the Germans special trade 
privileges in the archipelago. This to all 
intents and purposes put an end to the 
contention, and the Act settling the question 
was formally signed* on Dec. 17th, at the 
Vatican, by Cardinal Jaoobini and the repre- 
sentatives of Germany and Spain. On Sept. 
7th, 1886, it was announced in Madrid that 
, the Germans had relinquished tkeir right of 
establishing a naval station on the Caiohnc 
Islands. It was afterwards stated, however, 
f Shat against this renunciation Spam conceded 
’ 2 'prolongation of the Gcrmano-opanish treaty 
of commerce, as well as some other points, 
ratifications of which were exchanged by the 
Government sat Madrid Sept. 20th. On July 
27th, '87, it was aigiounced that the Emperor 
of Germany, the Queen Regent of Spain, Prince 
Bismarck, and Sefior Canovas, had received 
from the Pope gold medals in commemoration 
of the Papal mediation. It was reported at 
Madrid at the end of September that disturb- 
ances had broken out at Ponape. They seem 
to have been occasioned through the action of 
the governor in ordering the arrest of an 
American Protestant missionary. There were 
only twenty-six Spaniards in garrison, and the 
natives killed the governor and wounded several 
^ of the soldiery. (For a full history of the dispute 
consult our ’86 edition.) In the Cortos at Madrid, * 
on Dec. 14th, the Minister for the Colonies 1 ead 
„ a deepatoh from the Governor of the Philippines, 
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to the effect that the inhabitants of Ponape had 
submitted to the Spanish forces, 

1 CascarlllOdS. The Indians of South America 
employed in stripping the bark from the cin- 
chona trees. 

Cassagnac, Paul Granler de, was b. at Paris 
Dec. and, *1843. ‘ Journalist and politician ; 
is a chief supporter of the Victorien Bona* 
partist group. His rhetoric is of the intem- 
perate order, and has frequently involved him 
in duels. .He fought in the Franco-German 
war, anil was present at Sedan, where he was 
taken prisoner. He sits in the Chamber for 
the department of Gers. 

Castelar y Birsoll, Emilio. Spanish states- 
man and orator, b. in 1832 ; one of the most 
eloquent living public men of Europe. In the 
revolutionary movement of ’68 Castelar joined 
the Republicans. Serrano quelled the rebellion, 
and Sefior Castelar narrowly escaped with his 
life, taking refuge in Geneva. At the elections 
of ’68 Senor Castelar found himself in a hope- 
less minority in the^ Constituent Cortes. He 
opposed a return of the monarchical govern- 
ment. On*the abdication of King Amadeo he 
became Minister for Foreign Affairs, and in 
’73 he was chosen President of the Cortes, 
and subsequently President of the Executive 
Power. At this time war was raging in the 
Biscayan provinces of Spain, and Castelar pro- 
rogued the Cortes, and constituted himself a sort 
of dictator. The Cortes, when it reassembled, 
declined to pass a vote of confidence in him, and 
he withdrew. At the accession of AlfoDso XII. 
Castelar left Spain for a time ; but in ’76 he 
obtained a seat in the Cortes as deputy for 
Madrid, though he has not held office since. 
Sefior Castelar is a writer on historical, literary, 
and political subjects. 

Castletown. Capital of the Isle of Han 

Castries. Capital of St. Lucia (?.«>.), pop. 4,550. 
Catnedral Statutes Bill, 1884, provided 
for the appointment of a cathedral Committee of 
Privy Council, to whom the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
condition of the several cathedral churches of 
England and Wales might submit any altera- 
tions in the statutes of any cathedral that they 
deemed expedient. See ed. *86. 

Cathedrals. The cathedral is the chief 
church ot the diocese, in which the bishop’s 
seat is fixed. In many cases English cathedrals 
were originally monastic churches, over which 
a bishop was set ; in others, the bishop 
having been set over a district, chose his 
own cnurch. English cathedrals were of two 
classes — (1) Where the clergy were monks; 
(a) where the clergy were secular canons. 
Gradually the dean grew to exercise greater 
power in his cathedral than the bishop, and 
many quarrels ensued in consequence. After 
the suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII., the monastic cathedrals (Can- 
terbury, Carlisle, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Rochester, Winchester, and Worcester), were 
remodelled, and the bishoprics founded by 
Henry (Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Peterboro’, and Westminster) were provided 
with cathedrals. The last lost its bisnop, but 
kept ils dean and its position as a cathedral. 
The cathedrals of Liverpool, Manchester# 
Newcastle, Ripon, and St. Albans are of 
recent foundation : new bishoprics are in con- 
templation, among these that of Wakefield, tb8 
diocese of which will be formed this year, 
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together with the transformation of some of 
the old churches into catbedralsi ^ 

Cathedrals of Established Church on 
England, List of. 


Cathedral. 

Archbishop or 
Bishop.* 

>%- 

Canterbury ... 

Benson 

Thomson 

83 

York 

62 

London 

Temple . . . 

Bradley (Dn.) 

8 § 

Westminster . . 

81 

Durham 

Lightfoot 

79 

Winchester ... 

Biowne . ... 

73 

Bangor 

Campbell ... 

59 

Bath and Wells 

Hervey 

69 

Bristol 

Ellicott 

63 

Carlisle 

Goodwin 

69 

Chester 

Stubbs . ... 

84 

Chichester 

Dili nford ... 

70 

Ely 

Compton 

86 

Exeter 

Bickerstcth. 

85 

Gloucester 

Elhcott . . . 

(« 

Hereford 

Atlav ... ... 

68 

Lichfield 

Macfagan 

78 

Lincoln 

King 

85 

Liverpool 

Ryle 

80 

Llandaff 

Lewis . 

83 

Manchester ... 

Moorhousc 

86 

Newcastle ... 1 

Wilbjnloice . 
Pelham . ... 

82 

Noiwich 

57 

Oxford j 

Mackarness . 

69 

Pcterboro’ ... j 

Magee 

68 

Ripon 

C.npcnter ... 

84 

Rochester 

Thorold 

77 

St. Alban’s 

Claughton ... 

77 

St. Asaph . ... 

Hughes . ... 

70 

St. David’s 
Salisbury 

Jones ... 
Wordsworth 

74 

85 

Sodor and Man 

Bardesley ... 

87 

Southw'ell 

Ridding 

84 

Truro .. .. 

Wilkinson .. 

83 

Windsor 

Davidson (D11.) 

83 

W01 coster 

Philpott 

61 


Income. 


& 5>ooo 
10,000 
C lOpOOO 
2,000 

8.000 

6.500 
4,200 

5.000 
AtUchrJ 
to Glouc, 

4.500 
4,200 
4,200 

5.500 

4.200 
5,000 

4.200 

4.200 
4 , 5 °° 

3»SOO 

4.200 
4,200 
3 , 5 tK> 

4.500 

5.000 

4.500 
4,200 
3,100 
4,500 
4,200 
4,500 

5.000 

2.000 
3, wo 

3.000 

2.000 
5, coo 


Catholic. This term is an epithet of the 
Church Universal, and includes all those who 
believe in the doctrines and teachings of the 
Apostles, delivered by them to the early 
Chmdi. It oiiginally distinguished Christ' a ns 
from Jews. 

Catholic Emancipation. The statutes of 
William 1 IL, which subjected the Romanists 
to many restrictions of lights, although for a 
long time not enforced, were lepealed for 
England (only) in 1778. This led to serious 
disturbances in Scotland, and a Protestant 
Association was formed under Lord George 
Gordon, leading to the famous Gordon Riots in 
London. Jn 1791 a bill was passed allowing 
Romanists who took the oath o t allegiance to 
hold property and enter the legal profession, 
and also Catholic pccis to appioach the king. 
In 179a and 1793 the Irish parliament abolished 
many of the hardships that attached to Roman 
Catholics there, and the latter year also saw a 
Scotch Relief Bill passed. Complete Catholic 
emancipation did not follow till 1829, when 
Romanists were made admissible lor both 
houses df parliament, to judicial (but not 


first instance by Lord Reaconsfield to the* 
system of .political organisation of which the 
Birmingham Liberal Association is a type, and 
io particular to the organisation called the 
.National Liberal Federation 
Cave, $r Lewis Filttjajn, b. 1832. Called 

to the bajr (’59), Q.C. (’/$)** After a succfessful 
professional career, he was appointed a judge 
of the High Court (’81). He was joint editor 
of the reports of the Court for the considera- 
tion of Crotvn cases reserved (’61-65), and of 
Stone’s ‘i. Practice of Petty Sessions. He also 
edited the editions of Adaison 6n “ Contracts,” 
aijd the same author’s “Law oPTorts.” 

Cavendish, Miss Ada, made her first appear- 
ance on the stage in a leading part (’65) as a 
character in one of Mr. Burnamrs burlesques. 
One ot this acti ess’s finest impersonations 
is Mercy Merriok, in Wilkie < 20111118 ’ “New 
Magdalene,” which Miss Cavendish has played 
at intervals since its pioduction in ’73. Miss „ 
C. was touring in America for a considerable 
pcnod,and hei perloimances theie w T eie every- 
where received with great lavour. She married 
Mr. Frank Mai shall, tne well-known dramatist. 

Cayenne. A French colony m Guiana, South 
America. Aiea 46,697 sq. m., pop. 25,157. 
Capital Cayenne, on an island. Separated from 
Surinam by river Maroni. Chief products sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cloves, nutmegs, ennaftnon, red 
pepper, etc. Gold is worked in some quantity. 
Aaimnisteicd by a Governor and Council, it 
is a penal colony. Exports to Fiance about 
£750,000 annually. Besides above population 
of French and negroes, there are a large number 
of Indians and Mai oons. Sec Guiana. 

Cayman iBlandS. Si tuated in the Caribbean 
Sea, noith-west ol Jamaica, oi which colony 
they are a dependency. Giand Cayman has* 
some 2,000 inhabitants, and a village called 
Georgetown. There is a Legislative Boaid 
for the islands. 

Celebes. A large iskmd of the Asiatic archi- 
pelago, Area 72,000 sq. m. ; pop. about 
2,000,000. Part of the island is an “Outpost" 
of Dutch India, containing the towns ol Menado, 
Port Rotterdam, and Vlaardingen 01 Macassar. 
The remainder broken up into native states. 
The. island is rich ai$d fertile; the people, 
Bugis, are a very superior section of the Malay 
race: Consult Wallace’s “Malay Archipelago, 
Penny's “ Ten Years in Melanesia.” 

C$11. A ^microscopically small, semi-fluid, 
seny-solid, primarily spheroidal body, which 
oftep assumes other forms, and which' consists 
of a soft mass of living, contractile, colloid 
matter (cell substance, protoplasm) and a 
ceqlial structure, consisting of a small, round- 
ish'body, generally more solid than the rest of 
the cell— the nucleus. A cell-membrane or 
cell-wall may exist, as in n^pst vegetable cells, 
or may be wanting, as in most animal cells. 

It is the earliest anatomical and physiological 
unit, or as Haeckel defines it, “the organic 
unit of form, an individual of the first order.” 

1 he term “ cell ” is not accurate, but it was 
giyen by Schlieden because in cross-sections 
ofi most parts of plants where the cells are 
separated by solid walls, and contain a soft 
substance, or liquid, they look like the cells 
of a honeycomb— hence the term “cell.” The 
cel^-substanoe, or protoplasm, which surrounds 
nucleus, is a very complete albuminous < 


ecclesiastical) pffices, and to all political and* and nitrogenous substance, and it possesses 
pvil offices, with a few exceptions, 1 certain fundamental vital properties— namely 

caucus, Ine* is a nickname atmlied In the I j^J.s contractile, irritable and automatic, recep- 


Caucus, *Ihe, is a nickiwine applied In the 
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fcive and assimilative, metabolic and secretory, 
respiratory and reproductive. The nucleus is 
a minute round, oval, or spheroidal mass of* 
protoplasm, imbedaed in 4 the cell-substance. 
It is more solid usually than the cell-substance, 
and it has different qptjpal and chemical re- 
actions ; it is more tfeadily stained by colouring- 
matters, and offers more resistance to acids and 
alkalies. Its intimate structure is very com- 
pjex, consisting, in some cells, of a very 
t delicate network running in all directions. 

■ The cell-wall, when present, consists of an 
alteration of the* external .portion of the cell- 
body, and is iifrt a separate structure. The size 
ot cePe varies from -oo6 or ‘007 to *23 micro-mill . 
'I heir ^sliape is very variable. Sceed.*87. 

Cellulose. The chief constituent of the walls 
of the cells of plants. In the walls cellulose is 

■ associated with water and with certain mineial 

■ salt 1 .. This chief substance of the cell-wall is 
x secreted or separated from the chief substance 

of the cell contents, protoplasm. In chemical 
composition cellulose is closely allied to sugar, 
dextrin, or gum and starch. All these and 
certain other bodies belong to the group of 
carbo-hydrates. The carbo-hydrates are organic 
compounds made up of caibon ( cai 60-hydrates), 
and ofl.j drogen and oxygen m the ^proportion 
2 to 1 : i.e. } the proportion in which these 
tv.o elements occur in water (carbo -hydrates). 
Cellulose presents differences 111 different 
plants and in different organs. These may be 
due to dillei ences in llit* substance itself, or to 
the varying nature of the materials that incrust 
the cellulose. This is nearly pure m cotton, 
linen, pith of elder, or the pith of Aialia 
papynfeia (rice paper). Wood must be mace- 
rated m water, and then boiled a minute or 
.two m nitric acid; cork must be macerated 
I a’ j then boiled in caustic potash; and both 
/must then be washed with water bel’oie the 
i iodine reaction is given by their cellulose. 
Gun-cotton is formed by treating cellulose with 
Miongrst sulphuric and mtlic acids. Gun- 
cotton is 111 lact mtro-cellulose. Collodion, used 
in photography, is gun-cotton dissolved 111 
ether. Cellulose, though universal 111 the plant 
kingdom, is not confined to ll. In the outer 
body-wall of the bagldfc ascidioida or tunicata, 
a molliibcoid group, containing the representa- 
tive of the original ancestor of the vcrtebiata 
according to Charles Darwin, is Tunicin^a sub- 
stance identical with cellulose. %ce td. ’87. 

Celtic League, Tile, was formed at a confer- 
ence ot delegates, representing the Highlands 
of Scotland, li eland, Wales, ana Cornwall, held 
at Bonriar Bridge, N.B. The chief object of the 
League is to organise mutual co operation in 
representing the grievances and in promoting 
the welfare of the Celtic population of the 
British Isles. A l^rge number of public men 
from the districts mentioned have already 
joined the League. 

Centenaries of the Year. The principal 

ones, all of which will be celebrated rn ’88, 
arc those of 1588 , the Spanish Armada ; 1668 , 
the Revolution which placcu William of Orange 
on the throne ; and 1788 , the founding of 
Sydney, New South Wales. The Times (7 v.) 
was last published under that name Jan. 1 st, 
1788 , and the first law report 1 1 its columns was 
that of the trial of Warren Hastings, commenced 
the same year The navy, as a state institution, 
rs also just 400 years old, for the Cteat Harry,* 
built by Henry VII. m 1488 , was the first 
English man-of-war. In 1788 the Admiralty was 


established by Aot of Parliament, and although 
it has undergone many changes in detail, it is 
'in principle the same now as then. Also the 
well-known German philosopher of Pessimism. 
Sohopenhaur, was b, at Danzig 1788, and Lord 
Byron was b. in London the same year. De- 
scriptive s|jptche* of the first three mentioned 
events are to appear in special Centenary num- 
bers of the Graphic ana Illustrated London 
Neivs respectively, later in the year. 

Centigrade (from centum — a hundred, and 
grad us jz a degree). The name of one of the 
thice scales used in thermometers. The 
freezing-point of water is on this scale denoted 
by o°, the boiling-point by ioo°. The space 
on the scale between freezine-point (o°) and 
boiling-point (ioo'’), is divided into 100 equal 
parts, each of which is called a degree. '1 his 
therinometric scale was invented by Anders 
Celsius, a Swede (b. at IJpsala 1761, d. 1744). 
It is in use among almost all Continental 
nations, and is the only thermometric scale 
used in scientific investigations. To turn the 
Centigrade record into the corresponding 
Reaumur record, the number on the former 
scale.is multiplied by 4, and divided by 5 : e.g. t 
joo° C. are equivalent to 100 x 4-i-5 = 8o° K. 
To turn Centigrade into Fahrenheit, multiply 
by 9, divide by 5, and add 32 : e.g., ioo 0 C. are 
equivalent to 100 x 9-7-5 = 180 + 32 = 212 0 F. 

Central America. Under this head are 
included the republics, of Costa Rijpa, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and San Salvador, 
(For Ministry, etc., of cadi, see Dipi.omatic.) 
— Costa Rica is governed by a President, a 
Senate, and a Chamber of Representatives, 
each elected for four years by the ** respectable ” 
inhabitants Constitution piomulgated in 1859, 
but fiequentlv interrupted by pranunciamentos, 
and practically suspended from 1870 to 1882. 
Area 2/1,040 sq. m. ; pop. about 180,000. Esti- 
mated revenue in 1887 £623,600 ; expenditure 
£62^,600. Foreign debt about £2,000,000; internal 
debt about £173,000— stated to be in course of 
lapid redemption. History presents no facts 
ol intei est. - Guatemala^ go\erned by President 
and Assembly, each ejected lor six years by 
uimersal suffrage. Area 41,830 Sq. tn. ; pop. 
about 1, 28 Revenue in 1886 £1,256,000; 
expenditure about £1,583,000. Debt about 
£1,000, ocx) There is also a floating debt 
of unknown amount. Army nominally 2,000, 
with ioserves about 33,000. In 1872 a war took 
place with Honduras. In 1874 the Commandant 
of Guatemala having imprisoned and flogged the 
British consul nearly to death, was imprisoned 
for five years and compensation paid. In April 
1885 the President Bax nos \yas killed in battle, 
i:i an unsuccessful attempt to unite the Central 
American States under his dictatorship,— 
Honduras is governed by a President and 
Congi ess, elected for four years ; but there have 
been no regular elections in recent years, and 
no President has served the full term. Revenue 
in 3886-7 estimated to be £285,500, expenditure 
£256,500; the expenditure for many y ears lias 
exceeded the revenue, deficits being covered 
by loans. Foreign debt about £6,000,000, 
Ihe loans were raised for the purpose of con- 
structing an inter-oceanic railway, but a small 
proportion only was expended for this purpose. 
Army nominally about 32,000, including re- 
serves. Prolonged civil strife, aggravated by 
wars with San Salvador and Guatemala, from 
1870 to 1876, when exhaustion brought peace. 
Since 1880 affairs more peaceable. , In *873 
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' Genoa was bombarded by the British, to obtain capital of Turkestan is Tashkent, the present 
> redress for injuries inflicted on their subjects. Governor-General being General Rosenbach. 
In 1881 similar complications with France were FThe second province into which Central Asia 
.settled by compensation, etc. — Nicaragua is has been split — Transcaspia, or the Transcas- 
, governed by President, Senate, and House pian territory— is quite of recent origin. It 
of Representatives, elected by universal consists of the East Caspian coast, from the 1 
suffrage, Area 40,500 sq. m. ; pop. about Mangishlak peninsula to the river Atrek t and 

376.000, Estimated revenue in 1887 *678,659 ; the country inland to the oases of Khiva and 
' expenditure 4656,000. Public internal debt Merv ? the southern boundary being the Persian 

about 4190,000 ; no foreign debt. Army about frontier as far as Sarakhs, and the Afghan 1, 
jo,ooo, including police and militia. Scheme frontier from Zulflkar to the Oxus. The whole 1 
, for inter-oceanic canal revived in €870. The of this large area, for the most part composed of ' 
treaty by which the United States tool? power desert, belonged to the independent Turcoman 
to construct the same, obiected to by England tribes. The first attempt to conquer them was 
in 1884. United States legislature finally re- made in 1869, when General StolietoflTanded a 
iused ratification (Jan. 1885). — San Salvador force at Krasnovodsk ; but the Russians made 
is governed by a President, Senate, arid House no headway against the fiercer tribes until 
of Representatives, elected respectively for Skobelelf was sent in 1880 to retrieve the 
four years, three years, and one year, by disastrous defeat which General 4 ,oniakin had ( 
married men, or those who can read and write experienced at Geok Tepe the previous ■ 
and support themselves. The elections are, year. After a hard but decisive campaign 
however, frequently interrupted by pronun- Geok Tepe was besieged and stormed (Jan. 
ciamentos (c/.v.) or military nominations. 1881), and with the pacification, or rather 
Area 7,225 sq. m. ; pop. about 635,000. Esti- senv - extermination, of the Akhal Tekk^s, 
mated revenue in 1887 ,6863,090; expenditure Lhe Turcoman barrier virtually collapsed 
^858,375. No foreign debt ; home fiebt about I11 1882 the Tejend oasis was occupied, and in 

4050.000, Army, including militia, about 2^,000. 1884 Merv was forced to yield. These suc- 

War with Honduras m 1872 and 1873. Since cesses settled the fate of the Turcoman part 
then little worthy of note has occurred, of Central *Asia, and the Russian Government 
See also Panama Canal. formed the conquered territory into a ^separate 

Central Asia. A convenient geographical province, to which was given the 'title of 
and political designation for the legion lying “ Zakaspie,” or “ Transcaspia " ; Askatad being 
between the Russia of Nicholas, China and chosen as the administrative centre, and 
India, which was practically rendered obsolete General Komaroff as first Governor, Russia 
when Merv was annexed, in 1884. The region in has since (June ’87) occupied Kherki. Inc 

Q uestion, with the exception of a few outlying inauguration of the Tchardjui station on the 
istricts, was formerty known as Tartary ; but Transcaspian Railway (q.v.), Feb. ist, ’87, and 
when the Russians began their onwaid move- the near completion of the line to Samarcand, 
ment towards India after the Crimean war, the are events of considerable commercial and 
general term of Central Asia came into vogue, strategic importance, both as legards Central 
and on account of its convenience has since Asia, and Russian influence there, 
been employed. Central Asia is not situated in Central Provinces (India). Fot Ministry, 
the middle of* the Asiatic continent, but well etc., see Dipi omatic. 

to the west, so that the title is not an accurate " Century Magazine, The,” originated Nov. 
one ; it has, however, served its purpose, and i83t, previously existed under the name of 
the use of it is being reluctantly abandoned by Sn ibnrrs Monthly, which was edited by Dr. 
the press. By many writers the term has been Holland. ^ Present editor Mr. Richard Watson 
restricted to" the territory remaining unab- Gilder, The magazine, which has a large 
- sorbed, after each Russian advance, between circulation in America and England, contains 
the Russian frontier and Afghanistan. First one or moj e serial tales, w ith articles on travels 
the Kirghiz deserts disappeared from it, then and subjects of geneial intei est by eminent 
Khokand, afterwards Bokhara and Khiva, and writers, profusely illustrated with excellent 
finally the country of the Turcomans. The engravings (price is. “St. Nicholas," an 

majority of writers have never included Persia illustrated magazine for the young (monthly 
and Afghanistan in Central Asia ; and Kashgana ts.) } is published in connection with the above, 
has been excluded since it was reconquered by and is edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. Loa- 
the Chinese. The Russians have divided the don office : 26, Pateinostei Square, EC. 
conquered legion into two provinces— Turk- Cesarewitch Stakes. See House Racing. 

'felstan and Transoatipia. The former embiaces CeylOll. From the Portuguese “ Selen ” or 
the Kirghiz deserts, the old khanate of u Ceil&o,” a corruption of the Sinhalese “S111- 
Khokand, the country conquered from Bokhara, haladwipa,” or “Isle of Lions.” An island 
and in addition it controls the vassal states of almost joined to the southern extremity ot 
Bokhara and Khiva. This part of Central Asia India by a chain of reefs and sandbanks called 
is the more familiar to the public, on account Adam's Bridge. It is a British Crown colony 
of the campaigns of Tchernaieff and Kaufmann, Area 25,365 sq. m., pop. 2,850,000. Divided into 
and the travels ofVamberv, Burnaby, Schuyler, seven administrative provinces. Capital 
etc. Until the death of Kaufmann, in 1882, it Colombo, pop. about 120,000, OLher principal 
was the most important section of Central Asia, ports ana harbours are Galle and Trinoomalee. 
but subsequent events have transferred politi- In the mountains is Nuwara Eliya, the 
cal interest to Transcaspia. Russia, on her favourite residence of Europeans. There are 
part, has also diminished the administrative numerous other towns. In the centre of the 
importance of Turkestan by various reductions, southern part of Ceylon is an elevated region, 

‘ ana by forming the Semiretchmsk part into a about 4,000 sq. m. in extent, consisting of table- 
aeprraflfc “government of the Steppe." The Jand, terraces, and lofty peaks, the highest, 
Touigai district of the Kirghiz Steppes has also Pedrotallagalla, attaining 8,280 feet. Here was 
teen crated into a separate government. The the last stronghold of Sinhalese independence, 
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Kandy. It i» now the seat of much European 
tutei prise in coffee and cinchona planting, etc. 
Hence the rivers of Ceylon descend. None arg 
navigable except for “boats. The largest is 
Mahavilla Gunga, which reaches the sea at 
Trincomalee. lhe remainder of the island is 
low. thickly clothed with iorcst and jungle, hot, 
ana unhealthy for Europeans. The climate of 
the mountains is delicious and bracing. Vege- 
tation throughout Ceylon is luxuriant, Valu- 
able timbers abound ; teak, ironwood, satin- 
wood, rosewood, and many others. Three 
notable palms, the cocoanut, arcca, and palmyra, 
are naturally plentiful, *fcd are laigcly culti* 
vated. They yield almost all necessaries of 
lile to the natives. The palmyra gives timber, 
fibre, and juice, which when ltrmentcd becomes 
“ toddy, ' irom which arrack is distilled. The 
Npugar called* “jaggciee ” is prepared from the 
llfre&h juice, The launa t akin to that oi India, 
"Comprises elephants, tigeis, bears, bulialoes, 
goats, swine, deei, hares, dogs, jackals, 
monkeys, a multitude ol beaut i lul birds, pro- 
digious serpents and other reptiles, and a pro- 
fusion oi insects, 'flic pearl-hahcries of Manaar 
Gulfaie celebrated. Various valuable metals 
occur, but not in quantity. The chid mineral 
export is plumbago, bunchy gems are also 
quart ieu. Nitre, alum, and salt etre worked. 
The Chinese fornitiiy obtained kaolin fiom 
Ceylon? Administration is in the hanus of a 
Governor, who is assisted by an Executive 
council of five members and a Legislative 
council ol fifteen. Religion is mainly lluddhist, 
after which come Hindu sects, Mohammedans, 
and Christians. There are 1,821 government 
and aided schools. There is a medical college, 
f'.nhalese almost monopolise the legal pi oil s- 
sion. For defence there is a garrison ol some 
1,400 troops and a volunteer lorce of 760, witn 
a stiong police. The poit defences are being 
strengthened. --Chief production for export 
has been coffee till ypccntly ; now more atten- 
tion is paid to tea, cinchona, cocoanut and 
other palms. Grain and rice arc cultivated, 
with cacao, cinnamon, caoutchouc f etc. Manu- 
factures limited to native icquiremcnts, in- 
cluding iionware, cordage, etc. For latest 
financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(.table). Railways m8a miles. Crown lands 
are sold at an upset price of Ks. 10 per acre, buL 
often realise much more. Bulk of population 
Sinhalese, then Tamils, Moormen “(Arabs), 
Eurasiaus, and Malays, Europctns about 5,000. 
A degraded race, the Veddalis, occupies the in- 
terior, but is not numerous. History commences 
about 500 b.c., when the Sinhalese, an Aryan 
race, first migrated to Ceylon from the Ganges 
valley. They weie followed by the Tamils 
later. Buddhism introduced 306 B.c. Portu- 
guese factories established in 1505, seized by 
the Dutch 1656, who were dispossessed by the 
British in 1795. In 1815 the Sinhalese kingdom 
of Kandy was overthrown, and the whole 
island formed into a Crown colony. Ceylon is 
crammed with antiquities. Consult Teunent’s 
41 Ceylon, ” Haeckel's ‘‘Ceylon,” Ferguson’s 
u Ceylon,” etc. 

CtiagOB Archipelago. A large scattered 
group of coral islands in the Indian Ocean, 
1,200 miles from Mauritius, and 800 from Ceylon. 
A dependency of the former, which supplies a 
Resident Magistrate and police force. Chief 
of the group are the Oil Islands, of which Diego 
Garcia is tne largest and mos*. important, “t 
possesses a spacious harbour, now used as a 
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watering station for Australian and Red Sea 
steamers. Whole group fertile, abounding 1 in 
cocoanuts, fruit, pigs, poultry, and vegetables. 
, Chairman, Duties Of. For detailed descrip- 
tion of these see ed. ’87. 

Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. A member ol Lhe House of Commons 
who performs important functions in con- 
nection with both the public and private busi- 
ness of parliament. He is elected when, the 
House goes into Committee of Ways aud 
Means, qf Supply, for the first time in a new 
parliament, and he holds office until the dis- 
solution of that parliament. Although he is 
nominated by thff Government, he is not a 
member of the Government, any more than the 
Speaker, but ai. officer of the house. The 
salary of the office is £2,500 a year. The Chairman 
of Ways and Mean-, presides when the house 
is in committee, whether on financial business 
or on a bill (see Supply). His place i& not in 
the chair o f Lhe Spcaket, but at Lhe table where 
the Clerk, who retires with the Speaker, 
lias sat. When the Kbusc is informed of the 
unavoidable absence of the Speaker, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means performs his 
duties, and exercises his authority in relation 
to ail proceedings of the house as Deputy 
Speaker until the next meeting oi the house, 
and so on from day to day 011 the like informa- 
tion being given to the house 1 . The duties of 
the Chairman 111 regard to private business of 
parliament are referred to under the head of 
Bills, Private. Among the recent holders 
of the office are Mr. Raikes (now Postmaster- 
General), ’74-80; Sir Lyon Playfair, '80*84; 
Sir A. Otway, *83-85 ; Mr. Courtney, ’85-86-87. 
The Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords is elected at the commencement of every 
session. The late Lord Redesdale was first 
appointed to the office in ’51, and re-elected 
cveiy subsequent session until his death in 
’86, wfien the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
was chosen to succeed him. The appointment 
is worth £2,500 a vc&r. 

Chamberlain, 'Lord Great. A State office 
of great antiquity entirely distinct fiom that 
of Lord Chambeilain of the Household. The 
Lord Gt. Chamberlain assists, in company with 
the Earl Marshal, at the introduction of new 
peers, issues tickets for the opening and pro- 
j ogation of Parliament, and ordet s ol‘ admission 
to view the House of Lords when Parliament 
is not sitting (permission to inspect the chamber 
is for the present suspended), and sees to the 
fitting up of Westminster Hall fora coronation, 
the trial of a peer, or lor any other great public 
ceremony. He walks on the right of Her 
Majesty when she opens -Parliament tn persrn. 
The office is hereditary, and the duties are at 
present performed by Lord AveJand as deputy 
for his mother, Baroness Willoughby deEresby. 

Chamberlain, The Lord- in mediaeval 
times offices in the household of the sovereign 
ranked in dignity with offices of state, and weie 
held by persons of the highest rank. The 
chamberlain was one of the most important 
of these domestic officers, having the general 
supervision of the royal household above stairs. 
'The Lord Chamberlain of England still exer- 
cises this supervision, and has the control of 
the establishment attached to the chapels 
royal, and of officers and servants attached to 
the royal chambers, except those of the bed- 
chamber, over the medical men of the house- 
hold ; and he appoints the royal tiadesiucn* 
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He directs all great royal ceremonies, hands 
the Queen to and from her carriage ; all appli- 
cations to attend drawing-rooms and levees 
must be sent to him; he superintends the 
royal wardrobe and the jewel house at the 
Tower. But he is oftenest heard of as a 
licenser of theatres and plays. His power 
of licensing theatres extends only t<r the cities 
of London and Westminster, the meti opoli- 
tan* boroughs of Finsbury, Maryleboue, the 
Tower Hamlets, Lambeth and Southwark, and 
those other places witlun which thefco^creign 
may occasionally reside, Elsewhere th^power 
of licensing theatres belongs to the justices. 
But the patent theatres (that is, theatres 
licensed by lettei s patent from the Crown) do 
not, even in the above places, require a licence 
from the Loi d Chambei Jain. One copy ot every 
new play, piologueot epilogue, or new addition 
to an old play, prologue or epilogue, intended 
to be prod need at any theatre in Great Britain 
must be sent to the Loi d Chamberlain at least 
seven days before it is first acted or produced, 
With an, account of the theatre where and the 
time when it is to be acted or produced, signed 
by the manager, Should it, either ^before 01 
alter the expiry oi the seven days, be dis- 
allowed by the Loid Chambei lain, it must not 
be presented. It is lawlul lor him to disallow 
it, if he thinks fitting " foi the pi cscrvalion of 
good manners, decorum, or the public peace *’ 
so to do. Every pei son engaged in presenting 
any piece before it h is beVn allowed or alter it 
has been disallowed makes himself liable to a 
fine of ^50; and the licence of the theatre in 
which the offence is committed becomes void. 

Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon Joseph, l* c\, 
M.P. for West Birmingham, b. 111 London, 
July 36. Educated at University College; 
and in \ 4 his father joined the finn of 
Mettlefold, the well-known screw makers of 
Birmingham. He also, 111 course of time, 
joined the firm, and for many years devoted 
himself almost exclusively to business, ins 
spare time being given up to the study of 
politics, ilis first introduction to public life 
was in *70, as one of the leadeis ol the de- 
feated secular candidates for the School Board 
of Birmingham. But m ’73 Mr. Chamberlain 
was elected chairman of the Board. Dining 
this period he was also a member of the 
Town Council, and was elected Ma>or (’73). 
His tenure ol office was remarkable for the 
expeditious despatch of the corporate businevj 
On the death of his father he retiied from 
the firm, in ordei to cle\ote all his energies to 
public life. To him also was due the transfer 
of the gas and water works to the borough 
authorities. He opened a sanitary exhibition 
in the town, and was the author of the improve- 
ment scheme which has entirely transloimtd 
the face of central Birmingham. He was re- 
elected Mayor in ’74* and again in ’75* In 
’7+ he opposed Mr. Roebuck in Sheffield, but 
was defeated by a large majority. About this 
period his name was brought prominently 
before the public by several articles he wrote 
for the Fortnightly Fevieiv, piomulgating veiy 
advanced political and educational views. lie 
was chairman of the Education League, and a 
member of the famous Liberal Association nick- 
named later on “ The Caucus ” ( t/.v.) t though not 
so closely identified with its origin and growth 
as is popularly supposed. In 1876, on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Geo. Dixon from parliament, Mr. 
Cmuuberlaia v Vas elected for Birmingham with- 


out opposition, and has represented the town 
ever since. From 1876 his career is to be traced 
In parliament and on the public platform. In 
1877 he laid before the house an exposition of 
the Gothenburg licensing system (q.v.), which 
he had personally seen m operation in Sweden. 
His advocacy of the* scheme, however, pro- 
duced no impression upon members, and Mr. 
Chamberlain never revived the subject At 
this period he sat below the gangway, among 
the Home Rulers, with whose aspirations he 
was supposed to have some sympathy. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career in opposition was not 
a marked success, but he was acknowledged 
as the leader of the Radical party, and much 
of the Liberal success at the general election 
of 1880 was due to the organisations established 
all over the country on the model of that in 
Birmingham ; and when the Libetals returned 
to power at the head of a large majority, it 
was felt that ministerial distinction should 
reward the man whose influence had not a 
little aided the victory. Mr. Gladstone offered 
Mr. Chamberlain the Presidentship of the 
Board ot Trade, with cabinet rank. Mr. Cham- 
bcilain worked hard at this department of work. 
He passed a Patents Bill, and a Banki uptcy Bill, 
but an attempt to gi apple with the question 
of merchantfsnipping was met by a formidable 
and successful opposition. Mr. Channel lain, 
during the land agitation in Ireland, did not 
take such a prominent part in the debates as 
was expected from a man who was believed to 
have stiong sympathies with the minor objects 
of the jn-.li members. Nor when great foreign 
questions were being discussed aid he often 
enter the arena of debate. But whenever he 
spoke he went straight to the point, and eaily 
acquit ed a reputation as a hard hitter, ana 
stands m the front rank of public speakers. 
On his exit from office (1885) he increased his 
reputation as a political leader consideiably 
mine than dining the thro' previous years, his 
freedom from office giving linn gi cater latitude ; 
and he attacked Consei valives and Whigs with 
almost equal bitterness, lie made a political 
tour in Scotland, and by Ins runaiks on dis- 
establishment there raised a storm which had 
doubtless much influence on the geneial elec- 
tion. Al Victona Hall, ln^’Lomlon, he declared 
that he would take no post 111 any government 
which did not include in its programme free 
schools Lnd the cieation of small tenants and 
yeomen farmefe. This speech created a great 
sensation, and was looked upon as a rlirect 
challenge to the Whig element of the Liberal 
party. Mr. Chamberlain was elected for Bir- 
mingham at the general election of 1885, along 
with six Liberal colleagues. He held the 
office of President of the Local Government 
Board until his diveigenoe of views on the Irish 
policy of Mr. Gladstone causdll his resignation 
(.March 27th, 1886). He has since been a steady 
member of the paity of Liberal Unionists. Mi . 
Chamberlain is the originator of the Round 
Table Conference ( q.v .). Ills speeches on the 
Insh Question were published 111 "87 under the 
auspices of the National Radical Union, Bir- 
mingham. On the occasion of the Queen's 
visit to the Prime Minister at Hatfield House 
last year, Mr. Chamberlain was amongst the 
distinguished guests invited by Lord Salisbury 
to meet Her Majesty. He was subsequently 
appointed British Commissioner to the Con- 
ference at Washington for the settlement of 
the dispute between the United States and 
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Canada on the Fisheries Question. Previous 
to his departure foi America he visited Ulster? 
and delivered a senes of speeches on the Home 
Pule problem. 

“ Chambers' Encyclopedia,” begun in ’59 
andP completed '68, under the editorship of the 
late Dr. Findlfttcr, is to appear in a new edition 
(which will comprise ten volumes), VoL I. being 
published March '88, The high reputation of 
this well-known work will be enhanced by the 
revision and rewriting of its existing articles, 
and its scope extended by the addition of many 
fresh subjects, contributed by men eminent in 
vanous brandies ol knowledge. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to Colonial and American 
subjects. Physical maps and new illustrations 
are also to lje included. It is stated that the 
primary idea of the onginal work— information 
imparted in lion-proiessional language — is to 
be stiictly adhered to. Editor, Mr. D. Patrick, 
M,A. Office, 339, High Street, Edinburgh 
Chambers* Journal was established in '32 
by the brothers William and Robert Chambers, 
and is now conducted by Robert Chambers 
(bccu/itfus). It publishes papers on liteiature, 
science, applied art, travel and adventure, 
and Ww.ks of fiction ; but political and reli- 
gious subjects are excluded. Office, 339, High 
Stieei, •Edinburgh. 

Championship of England, The, is a very 
ancient office, said to have been instituted by 
William I. It has been in the family of Sir 
John Dy moke from the coronation of Richard II. 
(1377), when it was decided against another 
claimant of the post in favour of him as lord 
of the manor. The duties of the Champion 
consist only in appearing at a coronation, 

| openly phallenging a denial of the monarch's 
* right and title to the throne, and holding 
combat with the denier of such light. 

Chancellor, Lord-High, who is appointed 
by meie delivery ol The Great Seal to Turn by 
the sovereign, is principal legal adviser of the 
Crown, is by piescuption Speaker of the 
House of Lords, and may act in that capacity 
even though he be not a peer; he is by virtue 
of his office a jmvj councillor, and as the lirst 
existing great officer- of state he takes prece- 
dence of all but 1-03 nl a ukes and the Ai chbishop 
of Cantcibury He picsides, if present, when 
the House of Lords is sitting as an appellate 
court. He is president of the Cliafcciy Division 
of the High Court and of the Court of Appeal, 
and is one of the Judicial Committee of tlie 
Envy Council. In the absence of the sovereign 
he reads the Queen’s Speech at the opening 
and proi ogation of parliament, and he is always 
one of the Commission for giving the loyal 
assent to bills. He is visitor of all hospitals 
of royal foundation, the general guardian of all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has thegcneia* 
supervision of all charitable trusts. His 
patronage is very extensive. He nominates 
the puisne judges and county court judges ; 
and, except for Lancashire, he appoints the 
county court magistrate^ generally accepting 
the nominations of the lords-lieutenant ana 
the borough justices. He is the patron of 
twelve canonries andover six hundred livings. 
On retiring from office he receives a pension 
of ,£5,000 a year, but in such ease he commonly 
assists the Lord Chancellor and the Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary in the transaction of thd* 
judicial business of the House of Lords. 

Chancellor of Ireland, Lord, is head of 
the Irish judicial establishment, principal legal 
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adviser of the Lord Lieutenant, and exercises 
in Ireland many of the powers which in England 
are vested in the Lord High Chancellor. The 
office may be held by a Roman Catholic. See 
Ministry. 

Chancailor of the Duchy of Lancaster is 

head of the office by which the Duchy estates, 
the revenues of which are paid over to the 
privy pprse (see footnote Royal Family) 
aie m&6$|ged. He appoints the magistrates 
for Lancashire, and is vice-president of the 
Committee ol Council on Agriculture (g.v.). 
Chancellor of Exchequer. See Treasury. 

Channel Islands lie ill the southern part of 
the English Channel, 10 to 30 miles from the 
French coast. Anciently an appanage of the 
Duchy of Normandy, they have belonged to 
England since the Conquest. Total area about 
76 sq. m. ; pop. 87,702. — Divided into two sepa- 
rate governments, called Bailiwicks, that of 
Jersey, and that of Guernsey. — Granitic rock is 
the foundation of the islands. They are ex- 
tremely fertile and picturesque. Agriculture 
is largely*carried on, fruit and vegetables being 
raised for export. Industries are farming, 
market gardening, and fishing. Much cider 
is made. Dairy tanning is a great feature, 
and the bleed of cattle is celebrated. The 
fisheries are important, embracing lobster, 
oysters, and cod. Minor manufactures are 
carried on, and intermediary trade between 
Britain, France, and other countries is consider- 
able, exports and imports reaching .£1,500,000 
in British produce alone. The climate is moist 
and mild. — Each Bailiwick enjoys a kind of 
autonomy. 1 he Crown appoints a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Bailiff to each, and each has 
its representative legislature called the States. 
The English Church is the established religion, 
and the islands are included in the see of Win- 
chester. Relics of Norman custom survive in 
tbe administration. Taxation is exceedingly 
light. — The People are an intermixture of French 
and English. Both languages aie spoken, but 
the former is official. — Jersey has no append- 
ages. Its area is 28,717 acres, or about 45 sq. m., 
with pop. 52,445. It is divided into 12 parishes. 
The capitals St. Helier (30,000), situated on St. 
Aubyns Bay, on the south. It is lnlly, and 
most fertile of the group. Some shipbuilding 
is carried on, and syenite is quarried and ex- 
ported. Iron and manganese exist. — Guernsey,** 
30 miles north of Jersey, has attached to it the 
small isles of Alderney, Sark or Sercq, Herru, 
Jethou, Brechon, etc. Together the aiea of all 
is 19,605 acres, about 31 sq. m. ; pop. 35,257. 
The}' aie divided into 10 parishes. The capital 
is St. Pierre, on the east, with a good harbour. 
Guernsey is level on the north, hilly to the 
south. It is somewhat less fertile than Jersey. 
Alderney is elevated on the south-west. It has 
no good harbour,. and, is separated from Cape 
La Hogue by the dangerous Race of Alderney. 
Its area is only some 1,900 acres, and its village 
is called St. Anne. The pasturage is very ricn. 
ConsultAnstedjkand Inghs’s “Channel Islands.” 
For Lieut. -Go^i norsj etc., see Diplomatic. 

Channel Tunnel. The earlier history of this 
scheme has been given in previous editions. 
During ’87 but little progress was made with 
it, owing to the continued opposition of the 
Government. On Feb. 24th the Company as now 
combined (see ed. ’87) held an extraordinary 
meeting under the presidency of Sir E. W. 
Watkm, M.P., and agieed to call themselves 
the Channel Tunnel Co.— a 1 evolution which was 
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confirmed on March xAb The second reading 
oJ the Channel Tunnel Experimental Works Bill 
Was moved in the House oi Commons by bir 
E. \V. Watkin, who pointed out that the Govern- 
jnent would always have the power to stop the 
prog 1 css of the operations. On a fbte being’ 
taken, the motion was lost by 153 to 107. On 
Aug. 16th, when laving the first cylinder of 
the new Dee Budge Op.^.), Mr. Gladstone 
impressed himself m favour of tht Tunnel 
scheme. On Dec. 22nd, at an ordinary dieting 
of the Company, Sir E. W. Watkin, M.P., 
chairman, spoke" in encouraging tones of their 
prospects ; and, after mentioning Mr.Gladstone’s 
public expression of opinion, pointed out that 
Mr. Bright had written and spokrn in their 
favour, while Loid R. Chui chill was one of 
their shareholders. He said the borings at 
Dover were piocceding, the vertical depth of 
the boi ehole being 734 lect. The directors were 
authorised to make a call of is. i>er sliaie, to 
receive in advance the amount due 011 the 
shares, and the rcintroduction of the experi- 
mental hill next session was approved. Early 
in ’88 the Government intimated that they would 
oppose the bill. 

Chantilly. Formerly the seat of the Due 
d'Aumale, recently handed over by him to the 
Academy for the people oi France. It is twenty- 
six milts from Paris, arid a beautiful domain, 
m here the great Coiidd lfcci ived Louis XIV, in 
1671 . ^ At the noble chateau, restored by the 
l)uc d’Aumale, are paintings by Raphael, "Dela- 
roohe, Decamps, Watteau (the Monkey Room), 
Van dcr Meulen (Battle of Rocioi), a librftiy of 
2<«\ooo volumes, stained glass by B. Palissy ; 
chapel with beautiful carvings, theatre, stables 
for 250 horses, park, gardens, and fountains. 
In the forest of 6,700 acres are two lakes, Queen 
Blanche’s Gothic chateau, and the Cornell© via- 
duct, on 15 arches, 130 feet high, also the 
racecoureo of the French Jockey Club. The 
Fiench Academy have stmek a medal in com- 
ritmoration oi the gift. See cd. ’87. 

Chapter. See Dean, ANn,CiiArrER. 

Charges d 'Affaires. See Ambassadors. 
Chanty Commissioners tor England and 
Wales, The. The Charity Commission was 
eriated by the Charitable Trusts Act 1853 (16 & 
17 Viet. c. 137). Four comnui- .si oners were 
japp**inted, three of them being paid; and two 
at least ot there three (one of the two being the 
Chid Commissioner) must be barnsters-at-law 
of not less than twelve years’ standing at 
appointment. No paid commissioner can sit 
in the House of Commons during tenure of 
cilice. The Board are empowered, “from time 
to time, as they may see fit, to examine and 
11 quire into all or any chanties in England and 
Wales, and the nature and objects, administra- 
tion, management, and results thereof, and the 
value, condition, management, and application 
of the estates, funds, property, and income 
belonging thereto," Certain large exceptions, 
however, are specified : the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, and all 
' colleges or halls of any of them ; all cathedral 
or collegiate churches, all buildings registered 
AS places of worship, with the Registrar-General 
of Births, etc., and dona, fde used as places of 
meeting for religious worship ; Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, the British Museum, fiicndly or 
Bftnefit societies, savings banks, institutions 
r or societ.es for religious or other charitable 
I; purposes, funds or ^ropei tv of missionary or 
jjV similar societies, and generally all undertakings 


independent or dependent) wholly maintained 
or carried on by voluntary contributions. But 
this exemption “ shall not extend to any cathe- 
dral, collegiate, chapter, or other schools"; 
the colleges of Eton and Winchester, however, 
were exempted by the amending Act of f8s5. 
The secretary to the Commission for the time 
being is a coloration sole, by the name of 
“The Official Trustee of Charity Lands,” for 
taking and holding chanty lands; and the 
Lord Chancellor may appoint any persons to 
bo jointly with the secretary “The Official 
Tiustces of Charitable Funds," who must lay 
their accounts before parliament yearly. The 
original jurisdiction of the Commissioners has 
been greatly extonded. In 1874 the Endowed 
Schools Act transferred to them (as from 
Dec. 31st, 1874) all the powers and duties 
vested in or imposed upon the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, in 2882 the Prison 
Chanties Act (45 & 46 Viet. c. 65) empowered 
the Chanty Commissioners, on application 
of the Secretary of State, to make schemes 
respecting prison charities. In 1883 the 
Municipal Corporations Act (46 & 47 Viet. 
c, 18, sect. 3 ) empowered them to hold, 
manage, aifd enjoy the pioperty of certain 
dissolved corporations until they should make 
schemes for its administration. In 18S3, also, 
the City of London Paiochial Chanties* Act 
(46 U Viet. c. 36; empowered them to inquire 
into the nature, tenure, and value of all the 
property and endowments belonging to the 
chanties mentioned in the “Digest of Parochial 
Chanties of the City of London,” referred to in 
the thirteenth report oi the Chanty Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, and every one 
of them, and every other chanty the property 
or income of which is applicable or applied to, 
or for the benefit of, any parish or part of a 
parish within the City ff London, or of any 
inhabitant or inhabitants thereof, and the 
purposes and trusts lor or upon which the 
same have heietofoic been or are now held or 
enjoyed, and to which the income thereof has 
been or is now applied, and to classify the said 
property 111 two schedules — “ Ecclesiastical 
Chanty Propei ty” and ‘^General Charity Pro- 
perty”; and to frame schemes for the future 
application and management of the chanty 
property and endowments, under prescribed 
duections. Christ’s Hospital is expressly 
excepted. The Charity Commi&sioncis make 
an annual report, which is laid before parlia- 
ment. The present Chief Commissioner is 
Henry Longley, Esq., C.B. ; the second, C. H. 
Aldcrson, Esq.; the third, Edward Stanley 
Hope, Esq. ; the fourth (unpaid), lames William 
Lowther, Esq., M.P. Sec., Daniel R. Fearon, 
Gwydyr House, Whitehall, eS.W. See more 
fully ior functions of the Charity Comrs. ed, *87. 

Charity Organisation Society, The, was 
established with the object ol improving the 
condition of the poor — (1) by promoting co- 
operation among existing chanties and between 
charities and the poor law; (2) by securing 
due investigation and fitting action in all 
cases; and (3) by repressing mendicity. The 
Bishop of London is president of the Society, 
and there is a very influential list of vice- 

{ residents, which includes H.R.H. the Princess 
ouise (Marchioness of Lome), the Dukes of 
forfolk, Northumberland, and Westminster, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Derby, 
Mr. Gladstone, and other leading members ot 
both political parties. The Society oonsisf# pf a t 
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federation of district committees, one or more formerly served as an officer in a regiment of 
in each of the poor-law divisions of the Metro-41 Prussian dragoons. In ilsSi the Roumanian 
rolis, and of a central council at which every representatives unanimously proclaimed him 
committee is represented. The primary objects King of Roumania ; he had previously borne 
of the local committees are to afford to charitable the title of Prince, His Majesty wears the 
institutions and individuifls an easy means of ex- Russian cross of St. George, which he received 
changing information and of working together, from the •Emperor Alexander II. In * 86 $ he 
to prevent overlapping in relief, and to secure married the Princess Pauline Attilie Louise 
the investigation ot cases with a view to refer- of Wied, a lady of literary capacity, who writes 
ring them to the proper quarter for assistance, under the nom de plume of M Carmen Silva/’ 

In suitable cases assistance is given in the form Charroft I. (Charles Frederick Alexander), 
of loans with proper security for repayment. King ofWurtomberg, b. 823 . He succeeded his 
The council also investigates cases of begging- father William I., and ascended the throne in 
h tter writing. Organ of the Society, Chanty 1864 . In the Austro-Prussian war, he fought on 
Organisation Review, and other papers are the side of An. tna. In 1866 he acknowledged 
issued. Central Office, 15 , Buckingham Street, Piussia as the head of the North German Con- 
Adelphi, W.C. federation, and signed a treaty of offensive and 

Charities* By the courtesy of the editor of defensive alliance with that power. In the 
“ The Classified Directory to the Metropolitan Franco-German war ( 1870 - 71 ) King Charles 
Charities’' ^Longmans, Green & Co.), we are joined the other German armies, and played an 
enabled to give in advance the following inter- active part in the struggle. He is connected 
esting tabular summary. with the Russian Imperial lamily by his 

Approximate Income for ’86-87. marriage ( 1846 ) with the Grand Duchess Olga 

£ £ Nicolajewna, daughter of the Czar Nicholas 1. 

4 Bible Societies . . . 208,637 He is an*otficer in the Russian army holding 

14 Book and Tract Societies . 70,612 the rank of Colonel of dragoons. 

- — 279,249 Charlestown. Capital of Nevis ( q.v .). 

56 Home Missions . . .662^659 Charlotte Amalia. Cap. of St. Thomas (q.v.). 

13 Iltme & Foieign Missions 230,637 Charlotte Town. Capital of Prince Edward , 

24 Foreign Missions . . 865,791 Island (q.v.\ pop. 11 , 500 . 

— 1,659,097 Charterhouse School- See Public Schools. 

7 Church & Chapi I Building Cheese. There are? many British varieties of 

bunds .... 21,416 cheese— among them Cheddar, Cheshire, Glo’ster, 

27 Chanties for the Blind . 70,639 and Stilton. The modes of manufacture are the 

8 Chanties loi Deaf & Dumb 17,296 same in principle, though differing in slight 

9 Charities for Incurables . 63,254 details. Milk at a temperature of 8 o° Falir. is 

3 Charities for Idiots . . 60,228 put into a vat, where it is mixed with rennet, a 

191,417 substance taken from the stomach of sucking 
17 General Hospitals . . 825,405 calves. It has the virtue of separating the solid 

8 Consumption . . . 74,836 portion, or curds, from the liquid portion, or 

5 Ophthalmic Hospitals . 12,638 whey. On the whey being withdrawn the curd 

3 Orthopaedic Hospitals . 6,206 is piesscd, heated, and cut, and re-pressed, 

3 .Skin Hospitals . . . 6,100 -until the whey is thoroughly worked out ot it, 

21 1 1 os. t or Women & Children 63,345 The product when salted becomes cheese, 

G Lymp-in Hospitals . . 11,764 which, with a cahco.band round it, is placed 111 a 

31 Miscell. Special Hospitals. 89,189 room with a temperature of 65 ^ Fahr. Cheese, 

588,283 though in a less perishable fotm than milk, 
33 Gcnci al Dispensaries . 26,537 retains all the nutrgfive elements of that 

16 Pi evident Dis-pAisai ies . 10,828 liquid, wlfich is regarded as the standard or 

1 Institution for Smallpox . 2,500 - typical food, containing, as it does, all the 

6 Do. for Suigical Appliances 16,717 constituents necessary lor the susLenance and ( 

43 Convalescent Institutions. 50,931? grolvtli of animals. Cheese, ho wevei, contains' 

16 Nui sing Institutions . . 5,602 much too large a proportion of flesh-formers 

112,115 or albuminoids to render it a well-balanced 

158 Pensions and Institutions and invariably wholesome food, and is therefore 

for the Aged . . . 433,889 consumed along with wheaten bread. In this 

93 Institutions foi Gen. Relief 309,208 way it furnishes the most nutritious and 

17 Food Institutions, Loan cheapest food for those who pursue an active 

Charities, etc. . . . 10,215 life out of doors. Pound for pound it contains 

319,423 more nitrogen than butcher's meat. As in the 

100 Voluntary ifomes . . . 163,405 case of butler, a laige quantity of spurious 

66 Orphanages, etc. . . . 179,043 cheese is sold m oui markets. 

71 Institutions for Reformation and Cheltenham College. See Public Schools. 

Pievention .... 75,209 Ch 6 ril' Pasha, statesman, b. at Constanti- 

08 Institutions for Education . 414,543 nople, of an old and noble Mussulman family. 
45 „ ,, Social Improve- He studied at Pans as a pupil o& the Egyptian 

ment 64,164 Mission maintained in France by the Egyptian 

19 Institutions for Protection . 73,263 Government, and passed through the Military 

- — School of Saint-Cyr. He returned to Egypt in 

1,036 Grand Totals . . ,£4,579,506 1844 . At the accession of Said Pasha lie en- 

— ="= r tered the aimy, and was successively promoted 

Charles I. (Charles Eitel Frederick to the rank of Pasha. In 1857 he entered the 
Zepjierin Louis), King of Roumania, b. 183 ^. administration, and became Minister of Foreign 
V\hen ( 1866 ) Prince Alexander John had been Affairs. Linder the Government of Ismail 
expelled from the sovereignty of Roumania, Pasha he filled the posts of Minister of the 
King Chailes ascended the throne. He had Interior. Foreign Affairs* and Public Instrucr 
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tion. In 1B67 he was raised to the post of 
President of the Giand Council of Justice. 
In 1868 he took the jpoitfolio of the Interior, 
with the Presidency of the Council qj Ministers. 
In 1865, 1867, 1868, he was made Regent of 
Egypt by Ismail Pasha, when this Prince went 
abroad. Under the government ®f Tewfik 
Pasha, Cherif Pasha became Prime Minister of 
Egypt, but itsigned (1884), in consequence of his 
disapproval ol the abandonment of the Soudan. 
He is a Grand Officer ol the Legion <|f Honour. 

Chess. Some doubt exists as to th® origin 
of this ingenious game; and whilst sevcial 
authorities attubnte its invention to the 
Chinese, others asenbe it to the Hindoos j arid 
Sir William Jones says, “We may be satisfied 
with the testimony of tlic Persians, who unani- 
mously agree that it was impoilcd from the 
west of India in the sixth century. It seems 
to have been immemonally known in Hmdostan 
by the name ol chaturanga— i.e., “ the four angas, 
or members ol an army.” It was mtioduced 
into Spain by the Saracens in the eighth cen- 
tury, and gradually came into play throughout 
Europe; but the date of its introduction into 
England is not precisely known, although it 
is lecorded that Canute took part 111 a game 
in 1028. Tameilane is said to have greatly 
improved it in or ahout the year 1400; and in 
1474 Oaxton published “The Game and Playe of 
the Chesse.” For the pi emotion ol Chess, clubs 
aic in existence all nvci the thicc kingdoms, 
the paient society being the British Chess 
Association, which was originally formed under 
the title of the Yorkshire Chess Association, 
and took its present name on Aug. 5lh, 1857 . 
The fiist congress under its auspices was held 
at St. James' Hall in June ’ 62 , and the laws of 
the game wcie revised in the following July. 
M. Zukertort won the first prize at the Inter- 
national Congress held at Pai is in ’ 78 , Mr. Black- 
burne game d a siraiLu honour at Berlin in ’ 81 , 
and'M. Zukertort was equally as successful at 
London in ’83 ; but in his great match with 
Mr. Steinitz, 111 America, in ’EG, for the champion- 
.ship of the world and a slake of 2,000 dollars, 
he was beaten by ten games to five, the 
remaining live ol the contest being diawn. 
In the Masters' Tournament of the British Chess 
Club, which followed in the same year, Mr. 
Blackburne w r as victorious with a total ol 
games, Mr. H. E. Bird and Mr. I. Gunsbcrg 
coming next with five games each. Captain 
Maokenzie, New York, was awarded first prize 
of 1,000 maiks at the International Cnees Con- 

£ ess, at Prankfort-on-the-Main, in August ’ 87 . 

r. Blackburne and Herr Max Weiss dividing 
second and tliiid awards. Mr. Blake gamed 
chid honoui s at the Counties Chess Association 
at Stamford in the same month ; and Mr. Bum 
and M. Gunsberg shared first and second prizes 
at the Masters’ Tournament in December last. 

Chester, Rt. Rev. William Stubbs, Lord 
Bishop ol. The see, anciently part ol Lichfield, 
was made a separate diocese by Henry VIII. 
in 1541, and has an income ot ^4, 500. His 
loidship, the 32nd bishop, is the son of the 
late William Morley Stubbs, Esq., of Knares- 
borough, was educated at Ripon Grammar 
School and Christ Church, Oxlord, where he 
graduated 1st class Lit. Hum. and 3rd class 
Math. (1848), became a Kellow T of Trinity College, 
and proceeded M.A. (1851), D.D. by decree of 
Gftnvocation (1879), Hon. LL.D. ofCambndge 
(.1879), and of Edinburgh (1880). Ordained 
> deacon -<1848), and priest (1850), by the Bishop 


of Oxford. Regius Professor of Modern His- 
ktory at Oxford ( 1866 ;, and has held vanous 
F other appointments of importance at the 
University; Fellow of Oriel College (1867), 
lion. Fellow of Balliol College, and Hon. 
Student of Christ Qiurch. His lordship is 
the author of many learned works, amongst 
wdiich is “ Rcgistruru Sacrum Anglicanum” 
(Oxford University Press, 1858). Foimerly 
his lordship was vicar of Navestock, Essex 
(1850-67); Librarian to His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canlcrburj', and Keeper of the 
MSS. at Lambeth (1862-67) ; Examiner in the 
School of Law and Modern History (1865-66), 
Select Preacher (1870), Examiner in the School 
of Theology (1871-72), and of Modern History 
(1873-76, and ’81) ; rector of Cholderton, Wilts 
(1875-70), ('anon of St. Paul’s (187J-84), and con- 
secrated Bishop of Chester (April 25th, 1884). 

Cheyne, Rev, Thomas Kelly, D.D., b. m 

London 1841. Educated at Mci chant Taylor.-.*’ 
School and Worcester Coll , Oxford. Elected 
(’69) Fellow of Balliol Coll., and in ’ 3 i was 
appointed icctor of Tcndnng, Essex. In ’84 
the University of Edinburgh conferred upon 
lutn the degree of D.D., and (’85) he became 
Oriel Professor of the Intel nictation ol Holy 
Scripture <vt Oxford, and a Canon of Rochester. 
Prolessor C. is one of the most eminent autho- 
rities 011 Biblical exegesis, the most important 
oi his woiks being devoted to the prophecies 
and Psalms. 

Chichester, Rt. Rev. Richard Durnford, 

Lord Bishop oi. The see was founded in 
3070, but had existence pi eviously as far back 
as 681, under the name of Selsey. The 
present income is ^4,200. His lordship, the 
71st bishop, w'as born at Sandlefoid, Berks, 
in 1802, and is the son ol Richard Durnfbid, 
Esq. lie was edui ated at Eton and at Magda h 11 
('oil., Oxford, vvhei c he graduated hrst class 
in classics 1826, proceeded M.A. 1829, and 
gained a fellowship 1C30, in which year he was 
ordained deacon, and tlic year following priest. 
His loidship was formei Iy rector of Middleton, 
Lancashire, 1835-70; Hon. Canon of Manchester 
1854-6; ArclicUacou of Mamhester 1867-70; 
Canon of Manchester, 1868 - 70 ; and conseci ated 
Bishop of Chichester i8vj, the same year re- 
ceiving the degiee of D.I). from his university. 

Chili. A republic governed by a President 
elected *for live years, to whom the executive 
power is confPded, and a Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, who form the legislatuie. The 
Senate, of 37 members, is elected by the pro- 
vinces for six years ; the Chamber, of 109 mem- 
bers, by the departments lor three years, by 
electors possessing a small property qualifica- 
tion. The Roman Catholic is the state religion, 
but all others are tolerated ; universal and 
gratuitous education is giveffi at the national 
charge. Area 256,399 sq. m. ; pop. m 1885 
about 7,525,000; estimated revenue in 1886 
£ 7,128,700; expenditure, ,£7,128,000; debt (latest 
returns) about ^16,500,000. By law the army 
is not to exceed 12,400, but in 1885 about 
17,000 of the national guard were on duty to 
assist the regulars. The army now consists, 
including the national guard, of 63,846 men, 
(For navy see Navies, Foreign.) In May 
18S0 the Peruvians were totally routed by 
the Chilian army at Tacna, and in June the 
southern army of Peru was exterminated at 
Anca. The Chilians then threatened Lima by 
sea, and a levee en masse took place. Negotia- 
tions w T ere attempted, but without result, owing 
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to the exorbitant terms of peace demanded 
, l y chili. In Nov. x88a the ChiJian army 
landed at Pisco, and in Jan. 188 r the Peru- 
vians were totally defeated near Lima, which 
was shortly afterwards occupied without resist- 
ance.* After their defeat, fiftid before the arrival 
of the Chilian troops, the state of anarchy was 
so great that the foreign residents, to the number 
of 5,000, took arms to restore ordei. The country 
icla’psed into a state of anarchy, and a guerilla 
AVar dragged on in 1881 and 1882, always to the 
disadvantage of the Peruvians. After various 
unsuccessful attempts at negotiation, in 1883 
the invaders recognised Iglesias, who had been 
elected provisional president by the northern 
slates, and a treaty involving the absolute 
cession of Taiapaca, with its nitrate deposits, 
and the occupation of Aiica and Tacna lor ten 
years, etc., was provisionally agreed to in June. 
About this time also, after seventeen years 
■ of interrupted relations, a treaty of peace 
between Spam and Chili was signed. After a 
consideiabfe period of civil war and anarchy, 
a constituent assembly was convened, which 
confirmed Iglc sras in the presidency, ratified 
Hie above-mentioned treaty, and established a 

f ovemment, which was recognised by^Kn gland, 
*ranr'*, Spam, etc. In spite of insurrections 
against tl*i new government, which rendered 
the prolongation of the Chilian occupation neces- 
sary, internal peace seems likely to be it stored 
in Peru. In Chili proper since the close ol the 
war nothing of especial note has occurred. 
'Ihc ihrei events of the past year have been 
j .m outbreak ol cholei a (Jan ), and the change 
I' ol ministry (June). I* or the present Ministry, 

| ( to., «oe DmLoMAi 1 c. 

“Chiltern Hundreds.” See Parliamen- 
tary PitocLnuur.. 

China. Ihc most populous and, excluding 
Siberia, live largest empire m Asm. China 
' Pi oper still moi e remarkable as the most corn- 
pat t nationality in the world; 1,550,000 sq. 
miles, with a pop. variously estimated from 
250,000,000 to 350, ocx), 000- -the higher figures 
b< mg a model ate computation, and 70,000,000 
less than the returns ol 1842. The rest of the 
empiic-, covering 3,000,000 sq. m., contains not 
moie tlian 30,000,000 sdlds China has other 
claims to rank high in the family of nations 
besides her extent of territory and the multi- 
tude ot her people. The industry the latter 
„ and the antiquity of her history afford \alid 
reasons lor placing this country high among 
the nations of the earth. The government of 
China is most carefully organised. A number 
ot bottids or councils conduct business at the 
capital ; while the eighteen provinces are di- 
vidtd among a certain number ol governor- 
, generals, who are assisted by governors of 
ij provinces and the "tnotais” ot the cities. A 
& nineteenth province has been recently formed, 
“* out of the Central Asian territory, having its 
r seat of government at Suidum, near the Russian 
X, frontier, in Semiretchia. The Manchu, or Tartar 
garrison, allotted to each important town, lias a 
^Separate organisation, whde the Green Flag 
' .-psinese army corresponds to our militia or the 
^Turkish ledij. The Manchu army is computed 
’ to number 270,000 men, and the Chinese as many 
as 800,000. The most efficient force is, how- 
, ever, Li Hung Chang’s garrison of Pechihli, the 
/ nucleus of which was formed by the men who 
under General Gordon against the 
IffilFPnigs. There aie arsenals at Nankin, 
■Jnghai, Tientsin, and other places, besides 
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a dockyard at Kiangnan. The' marine of China 
Consists of a number of powerful gunboats 
named after the letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet (see Navies, Foreign). The greater part 
of China is only very partially developed, and 
much benefit is anticipated to native and foreign 
trade by the introduction of railways, to which 
the Chinese government seems at last to have 
reconciled itself, provided always that it is not 
expected tCLmove too fast (see Chinese Loan, 
New), At® he same time Chinese trade is not 
increasing in the degree that might be ex- 
pected from the awakening that seems to be 
taking effect among its long torpid masses. 
Caution rather than eagerness should be 
shown in hastening the progress of a people 
whose energy and industry once utilised 
must disturb the present equilibrium of the 
eastern world. Luring ’86 the trade returns 
(tli^ last obtainable) showed the imports m 
European vessels at the treaty ports to have 
been in value £23,430,700, of which £ 5 , 415,544 
came from the United Kingdom; the exports 
wci e £25,09^,140, of which £8,040,938 went to the 
United Kingdom. China has also a land trade 
with '1 liibet valued at half a million sterling, 
and one wuth Russia of more than double that 
amount. It is impossible to value the internal 
trade of this busy community, but there is as 
little doubt of its magnitude as of its standing 
in need of increased tacilities of transport. 
The present quantity of China’s trade is abso- 
lutely insignificant (being only one-third that 
of the port of Bombay) as compared with the 
dimensions which it must sooner or later 
attain. The revenue of the empire exceeds 
£50,000,000 sterling in value, of which one-half 
is paid into the piovincinl treasuries in kind, 
flie national debt is only £4,000,000, secured on 
customs of a gi eater annual value. (For early 
histqi y to *85, see ed. ’87.) A new agieement, 
dated July 18th, 1885, was entered into between 
Great Britain and Chiua relative to the opium 
traffic and the pi even lion of smuggling.— Of 
the events ol ’87 of course the principal was the 
assumption (nominally at least) of the govern- 
ment of the Empire by Kwangsu, which was 
announced lr^m Pekin unifier date Feb. 7th. It 
may be interesting to state how Kwangsu came 
to the throne. The late Emperor T’ungchi died 
at the age of seventeen without performing the 
duty ot naming his successor from a younger 
genciation than his own. A counoil of regency 
was then held, consisting of the Empress 
Dowager, widow of the Empeior Hienfung — 
who preceded T’ungchi— and Prince Cb’un his 
bi other, and they named the infant son of the 
latter, Kwangsu, lor the vacant throne. Prince 
Ch’un is pei haps the most powerful man in 
China, being Prime Minister and Lord High 
Admiral. In ’86 he made a short sea voyage 111 a 
Chinese man-of-war to various ports, this being 
the first known instance of a Manchu prince 
going to sea. He was interviewed by Admiral 
Hamilton at Chefoo, and on his return pub- 
lished his impressions 111 the shape of several 
poemB. The progress of Western ideas in China in 
I recent years is undoubtedly owing in a great 
measure to lus influence ; and it is a singular 
fact that dining his recent illness, after being 
dosed by his native attendant with “ otter’s 
liver,” procured from Nankin, the prince sum- 
moned Dr. Manson from Hong Kong. This m 
is, it is believed, the first time that a foreign 
physician has attended a member of the Chinese 
imperial house. Something like a settlement of 
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a long-continued dispute between the Chinese.! tion before it. It is said that some hundreds 
and the Vatican was arrived at duiing the year,*) of villages and several towns in the province 
and it was reported from Rome (Feb, 11 ' 


^ , nth) that 

ih view of the. li ielKHy disposition now exhibited 
by the for m e r,th e 'Fo pe had instructed Cardinal 
Simeoai, Prefect of the Propaganda Fide, to 
prepare a convention with a view to securing 
complete libei ty and security to the Catholic 
missions and residents in the empire. Another 
Rhine telegram (March 30th) slated that the 
Pope had received from 'Monsignor £ghardi, 
the papal delegate to the Fast Indies, a report 
stati»g£hat the Chinese Govt, assented to the 
adoption by the Propaganda of what measures 
it might deem expedient. Indeed, the desire to 
be on amicable terms with all the Western 
kingdoms and authorities appears to have 
marked the policy of the past year. So far as 
England is concerned, lor instance, the Emperor 
sent to the Queen certain Jubilee presents. 
only cloud on her political and diplomatic 
horizon, indeed, appears to be in the direction 
ol Russia, who apparently is much dissatisfied 
with the newKtfldja boundary, restored ’81 to 
China. On March 3rd it was reported in Paris 
that China had ceded the Chusan Islands to 
Germany, but this was subsequently denied. 
A convention was signed, March 26th, by which 
China iccogmsed the possession of Macao bv 
Portugal, but not piovidmg that the latter 
might cede the territory without her permis- 
sion, a treaty to be signed at Pekin having the 
same conditions as to the duties on opium 
,at Macao as those stipulated by the Anglo- 
Chinese treaty s.gmd at llong Kong. With 
legard to her conduct to those vast terntoncs 
over which she maintains such strang- claims 
of suzerainty— extending fiom Ncpaul, on the 
west of Thibet (q.v.), to Cmea, in the Eastern 
seas— China still exhibits the old jealousy ol 
interference. For instance, sue held fast to the 
practice ol leceiving gilt"> from Burmah (q.v.) 
every ten years, when signing the tieaty after 
the Bntisn annexation oi the upper portion of 
that couutiy' — doubtless with the intuition of 
impressing her people with the idea that she 
\ias not losing giound. Again, as to Corea, 
jealous appaiently of the civets / hat the tem- 
porary occupation ol Port Hamilton (//.*>.) by 
the British may have had, and also of the 
proximity of the Russians at Posictt and 
Vladivostock, China duung the year has been 
asserting her suzerainty somewhat vigorously. 
Some details of a proclamation just issued 
appeared in the Tima » of Dec. 26th, in which 
Corea is told plainly that she is a dependent 
State, a Chinese repi esentalive is appointed 
for each open port “a system of one-sidcu 
extra-territorial jurisdiction is created in 
favour of Chinese against Corcans,” and Li 
Hung Chang, the Viceroy, is to be able to 
communicate directly to the King. As to the 
development of China 111 the matter of internal 
communication and foreign tiade relations, 
some details will be found under the heading 
Chinese Loan. Just about the close of the old 
year news of a terrible calamity, caused by the 
bursting' of the banks of the Hoang-ho or 
Yellow River, reached this country. About 
300 miles from the coast the swollen waters 
left their fo;mer bed, and after flooding a 
vast and thickly populated plain, scoured 
themselves a new channel to the sea. It ift 
staled that the Yellow River has thus changed 
it course some half-dozen times during the 
last 2, ouo years, carrying death and destruc- 


of Honan weic completely submerged ; and the 
loss of life is variously estimated at from one 
to seven million pei s ‘on^ ! At the beginning 
of the year ’83 Mr. A. Little was about to* start 
in a steamer built for the nui pose, to discover 
the navigable qualities of the uppei Vang-tsze. 
A terrible explosion occurred at Am fly ; and it 
was reported by the Stand#} d coi respondent at 
Shanghai that some twenty Christian churohes 
•were destroyed in the province oi Fu-Kven and 
many of the conveits massacred. For Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. Consult “The History 
of China,” by Demetrius Boulger (3 vols.). 

CMnchona, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order ctnckonacccr , of whiefythe coflee and 
the maddei plant aie also members. _ The bark 
of certain species of C. contains quinine, used 

f nincipally for the treatment of intermittent, 
evers or as a tome. Called Peruvian bark iiom 
Us original habitat. (For concise history and 
description see cd. 'u6 ) Consult Repoits, such 
as King’s tU.S.), Moms’ (Jamaica,), T. C. 
Owen’s “ Cinchona Planter’s Manual,” pub- 
lished at Colombo (Ceylon), King’s “ Manual 
of Cmctyma Cultivation ” ; Van Gorkoin'* 
“Handbook of Cinchona Cultivation,” tians. 
bv B. D. Jackson (Van Goikoin is thr ditc.tor 
of the Dutch cinchona plantations in Java) \ 
Clements R. Markham’s “ Peruvian -Bark.? 

Chinese Loan. (For early history of 
Loan, see cd ’87.) It wa^ stated from Berlin 
Jan. 31st, * 87 , that a Chinese loan ot 5,000,000 
maiks had been arranged with the Berlin 
Trading Company and the ba ‘king firms of 
WarsenaMer of Berlin and Smii of Frank- 
fort, at per cent., redeemable within 15 
years. Ibis contract for a time caused the 
Germans to believe that they' had begun to 
succeed in their efforts to finance the tail ways 
of China. The loan wck soon taken up at n/»i. 
On April 29th, however, a con espondent pub- 
lished in the Tunc s an explanatory statement to 
the effect tint this loan, winch tame lo no more 
than a quarter of a million stilling, was not 
imperial, nor was it a viceioys loan, but only 
to a local mandarin ; while the whole of the 
important works, fortifications, etc., at Foil 
Arthur (the Chinese Chatham) had been placed 
111 thp hands of a French syndicate, 17 German 
employes feeing dismissed. With regard to 
the financial mission of ’8G (sie cd. ’871 
during the spring ot ’87 Herr Exner published 
a pamphlet 011 the development of China, and 
Gunan trade m the far East Later in the 
y ear reports began to be circulated to the effect 
that an American syndicate lmd obtained some 
valuable c -nccssions from the Chinese, and Mr” 
Jay Gould’s name having Leen mixed up witli 
the matter, he publicly denied the truth of tile 
statement on Aug. 1st, while in the House of 
Lords on the same date Lord Salisbury said he 
knew nothing of the matter, h, a cablegram 
dated Philadelphia, Aug. and, a Mr. Wharton 
Barker of thaL city, who said he w r as interested 
m the concessions, explained that he had ie- 
ceivcd a teicgiam lrom Li Hung Chang. Vicerov 
of Pcohih, to the eflect that the necessary docu- 

SSf?. 1 c beC ?- S, £ ned ’ aud father, that ho 
had heard fyom Spain to the effect that Chinese 
envoys would visit the States to consummate 
the matter. Mr. B. added that, by the tSS 
of the concession, the Chinese Governmental? 
down hall the capital and would have half the 
mtei cst ; and that the piopesal [0 eo u .truot 
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first a railway from Tientsin to Shanghai, over ftteek chronology, it was the fourth year of the 
' 90© miles long, then another from Shanghai to 194th Olympiad ;'by the Roman Calendar it was 
Nankin and thence to Canton, 1,000 miles, and 753 a.u.c. 

afterwards other lines, including one on the CHriEtlan Evidence Society. Founded in 
Russian frontier. It was also proposed to 1870 by the Bishop ol London; Ead’Of Harrowby, 
make*rail mills, to introduce the telephone, and others, «with the conviction that it was’ 
and to establish banks, This stupendous necessary to do something to counteract the 
scheme, which promised to overshadow even progress of unbelief amongst varifrsus classes, 
the German project, however, suddenly fell with this view sermons and lectures ^re 
through ; for a telegram, under date Tientsin, delivered Ihevanous pai ts of the country, tracts 
<S Oct. 12th, reported that the Chinese Government are circviated, classes and examinations on 
had definitely withdrawn from Li Hung Chang's Christian Evidences are held, and grants of 
agreement. A correspondent writing to the books are given. Seca., Rev. f. T. Watefman, 

2 /wcs of Oct. 13th severeljMinticised the whole C. L. EngstrOm. Offices, 13, Buckingham St, # 
thing, pointing out in the first place that the Strand. 

railwajs themselves could not be made as Christian IX., King Of Denmark, was 
proposed. It appeared that a certain Count b. 1818. He » the son nt the late Duke William 
Mitkiewicz originated the scheme, and obtained of Sehleswjg-Holstein-Sondcibmg-Giucksburg, 
the following concessions from Li Hung Chang: and father of the Princess of Wales toe Em- 

* (i/tlic right to introduce and work a telephone press of Russia, and the King of Greece. He 
in the treaty ports; (2> the right to establish ascended the throne in 186), and succeeded his 
an American or Amencan-Chinese bank; ( 3 ) brother Ferdinand VII. in the beginning of 
in return he undei took to obtain for the G<^crn- his reign arose the famous dispute about the 
ment as much money as it required in Silver duchies of fcchlcswig* which by the Treaty of 
at 3 percent.; and ( 4 ; to lend Li Hung Chang Peace of Vienna (1864) he had to surrender, 
money without interest All these “conccs- The recent attempts on the pa> t of His Majesty 
sions/’-W far as any profit the Americans to act in defiance to the popular party in the 
mightJNptpect, were de.-enbed as quite worth- Danish Parliament have seriously strained his 
less, as a By person might open a bank or start relationship with that body. 

a telephone in a trcat\ "poit without consulting Christianstadt. Capital of SantaCruE(7.p.). 
the Chinese Government at all. A Philadelphia Christie, William Henry Mahony, F.R.S., 
cablegram, of Oct. 27th, however, said that the Astronomer Royal, b. at Woolwich 1845, is a 
Chinese consul at New York teported the bank younger son ol the late Professor S. H. 
agreement to be in abeyance ; nothing was said Christie, of the Koval Military Academy,* 
about the 1 ail way scheme. Eaily m December Woolwich, and formerly sccittary to the Royal 
it was reported that Ma King Chang, described ns Society. Educated at King’s Coll. School, 

* “Confucianist, Roman Catholic cojtiV6rt > v 'frtem- Lon, Ion, and *1 unity Coll , Camb., and became 
'jfccr of the Society ol Jesus, Christian missionary a Fellow of his college. Graduated B.A. (t 868) 
Jpmong his comUnnum, official financier, ana -as JoiiUh wrangler. Appointed (1870) chief 

finally envoy of Li Hung Chang to the West/" .assistant at Hie Royal Ob^eivatory, Gieenwich. 
had left America owiny to the collapse of the* fie contrived and "introduicd several valuable 
.xrhemc, and had ainved in London. Here, improvements m the scientific apparatus there 
howc\ti, if he really tried to get rid of the in use, including a new fnnn of spectroscope, 
“concession,” he appears to have Tailed com- On Su G. B. Aiiy’i, retirement (x88x), Mr. 
pletely. It was reported from Berlin, Jau. 31 cl, Christie was appointed Astronomer Royal. Ho 
f 88, that the negotiations to establish a German- is the author ol the “Manual of Elementary 
Chinese Bank, carried on for some time by the Astronomy,” and has contributed valuable 
Ro>al Sechandkmg, wife approaching conclu- papers to thdPi octedmgs of the Royal Society 
sion, and the capital would be 20,000,000 marks, and the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Chippendale, Mrs. Mary J. {nee Snowdon), Christ’s Hospital, London. See Public 
widow' of the Jate W. H. Chippendale, actor, Schools. 

entered the dramatic profession 185?;. Together Chromo Lithography, or the art of drawing 
’ with her husband she was for several yeais m on and printing Ixom stone, was invented 
the late Mr. Buckstone’s Haymarket company, towuids the close of the eighteenth century, by 
Her principal characters are “ Mis. Candour" Senefelder, at Munich. During the last tvventy- 
( School Jor Scandal), and “ Mrs. Malapiop " five years it ha» made rapid progress, especially 
(The Rivals), She played Martha in “ Faust,*' in Gei many, where the cheapness of labour, the 
in Mr. Irving’s Lyceum company, in ’87. s in cad of art education, and the climate, favour 

Chitty, Sir Joseph William, is the second the production of high-class work. The bulk 
son of the late Mr. them as Chitty, well known of oleogt aphs, Christmas cards, etc., are printed 
as a legal author. Born in 1828, he was a dis- in Germany, or Fiance, or the Netherlands ; the 
tinguir.hed athlete when at Oxford, rowing lor remainder mostly being done in England. High- 
his university, and acting as umpire at the class work is also done in Amci ica. Sec ed. '87, 
annual contest until his ele\ ation to the judicial and consult “ Lithography " ( Hyman Sons). 
bench. He was called tr» the bar in 1850, and, OllUTCh and Stage Guild, The (founded 1879)1 
devoting himself to Chancery work, soon ac- is a society of members of the dramatic profes- 
ouired a large practice. Q.C. (1874). and was sion, clergymen, and others, who feel it their 
the acknowledged leader of the Rolls Court, duty to endeavour, as far as possible, to remove 
At the general election of 3880 he was returned the prejudices widely tbit by religious people 
tor Oxford City with Sir W. Harcomt, but was against the stage, and by theatrical people 
elevated to the bench in 3881, As a judge, Mr, against the Church. It seeks to promote re- 
J notice Chitty is deservedly popular with the bar. ligious and social sympathy between members 
.Cholera. An exhaustive article on this was *oi the Guild and others, and to assert and 
m our edition of 1S86 (&.v.). vindicate the right of religious people to, 

Christian Era, The. This dates from the take part in theatrical amusements, whether 1 
. year m which Christ was born. Accoiding to as performers or spectators. Organ, Chu xU 
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Reformer, Sec., Rev. S. D. Headlam, 2^ opened by a sermon by the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Alfred Place, Bedford Square, W.C. the President delivering his opening address ' 

Church Army- A working-man’s Church on the day following 1 . The main topic ol this 
Mission to woiking-mcn, founded in 1883, address was Christian Reunion. Thero was 
directed by a committee acting under the one particularly noteworthy paper read by the 
Council, amongst whom are the two arch- Rev. Canon Taylor, on a comparison between 
bishops and fourteen other English bishops, the Christian and Mohammedan missions, the 
There are 150 officer evangelists continually balance ol favour being on the side of Monam- 
labouring for the Society, and four parochial medamsm. The question was somewhat crudely 
missionaries. The C. A. has 1^000 rcgulai discussed, and as put needed considerable 
communicant members. Over 7o,ooa*ncctmgs qualifications, but without doubt it brought 
aie held annually, attended by over <5,000,000 its hearers face to lace with the defects of 
pei sons; 4,000 adult converts have been con- their own methods, which hamper their work 
finned, and over 1,000 are waiting to be amongst hall- or uiiacivilised peoples. A long 
con Armed; over £4,000 .has been received in controveisy was subsequently carried on in 
subscriptions and donations, and over £1,000 the columns ol the limes. Another important 
locally, mostly in working-people’s pence, discussion was raised by Mr. 3|, H. Champion. 
Officei evangelists are sent to any paush loi a who dealt with the question ot Socialism and 
period ol not less than one week nor more than Christianity, lie doled out seveie blame to the 


Training Home, 128 and 130, Edgwai e Road, W. ; 
Mission-houses Homes, y8, Kdgjcare Road. 
Central Sec., Rev. J. J. Chambers. 


dealt with Hindrances to Publio Worship, the 
Question of Tithes, Emigration, Church Defence. 
Canon Westcott read quite a remaikable paper 


Central Sec., Rev. J. J. Chambers. Canon Westcott read quite a rematkabJe paper 

Church Association, The. Instituted in on the Epistle to the Hebrews. The meeting of 
1865, to maintain the ptinciples and doctrines the Congress this year will be held at Manchester, 
established at the Reformation, and to pi rsei vc Church Defence Institution. See O uiRCH 
the punty of Protestant worship m the Chinch of England. • 

of England,* to resist all innovations on the Church H0US6. The proposal to raise a 
Older of the service a# piescnbed by llie joint fund lor building a Church House lor the 
niitlioiilv of the Chinch and State, whether manifold requirements of the Church as an 
these 11111m atnuis consist in vestments, oma- oiganic body, but more especially for Convo 
moots, gestures, or practices bon owed bom cation, and lor a Chuich Office, was originated 
the Church of Rome; and especially to pu cent eaily in 1886 by a few clergy meeting at 
“the ldolatious adoration of the elements in Westminster, who had obsi rved the urgent 
the Lord’s Supper”; to resist all attempts to need ul such a building. Subsequently the 
restore the use of the confessional, and every Bishop of Cailislc, in a letter to the Times, ' 
exercise of that priestly authority which was suggested that the ejection of such a House , 
put down at the Reformation. The C. A. alsc should be the Chinch’s method of celebrating 
seeks to vindicate for the laity their rightful the (Jueen s Jubilee. It was urged that the 
‘diare in all departments of Church life, and enonnous growth of trce Church at home and 
aims at the restoration to the parishioners in the Colonies during Her Majesty’s icign, 
of the cRetiou of churchwardens, giving to her gi eat efforts 111 meeting the wants ol the 
them a \ eto upon the appointment of incum- people, and m lighting intempei anee, and the 
bent-, by patnms, and the absorption of the icmaikable ievi\al of zeal and efficiency 


ecclesiastical courts into the geneial judicature I among the clergy, render such a thanksgiving 
ol the country, 'Hide is no peiynanent Presi- memonal singularly appropriate. The more 
dent, but among the Vice-Presidents are the business considerations r \\ e re thus summarised 
Marquis of Abergavenny, the Eail of Bandon, by the Committee No sufficient meeting* 
LoidEbury, bir Thomas Chambers, Q.C., Sir rooms exist lor the manifold requirements of 
Harry Verney the Dean of Bustol, the Dean the Churcl* The Convocation of Canterbury 
of Ripon, the Rt. H011. Lord Robert Montagu, meets on sufferance in the board room of the 
J. D. ALlciott, Ebq., Sir Tollman Mosley, Bounty Office, and in the dining hall ol West- 
Bait , Sir Chas, Lowthcr, Bart, S Artliur minster School. It was difficult to find a room 
Blackwood, Gen. Sir A. J. Lawience, C.B., etc. mt the House of Laymen, and the room ob- 
Organ of the Association, The Church luh^h- tamed is not a suitable one. The lack of 
gtHeer. Chairman, C apt. Cobham. Sec,, Henry committee rooms hampers all the most nn- 
Miller. Offices, 14, Buckingham Street, Strand, portant work, and will be much more acutely 
Church Building Society, for the cnldige- lclt when the House ol Laymen adds its own 


seventh annual meeting, was opened on Oct. 3rd they should meet in London. We have now 
President, tlie Lord Bishop no rooms for such a meeting. Both clero-v 
of Lichfield, i he C. C. was established in i8bo, and laity often need mfoimation eoucernin£ 
as the outcome of the levival of the meeting Chuich societies, Church chanties fh ‘t 
of Convocation (q ,v.\ which, being piorogued action generally, and waste time and labour in 


1111717, hau leniained silent lor 135 years. It seeking for what they ought to be able X 
is a great council of the Church of England, proem e with ease and certainty. And above 
but differs from Convocation by Us members bcinf all, much ol the animating spirit vvhidi corned 
non-elective, as any one, may become a member from the sense of working in harmonv wlfh 
,y payment ol subscription. It includes lay as the whole body is now lost lor lack nfYw 
well as clerical 1 epresentctivcs. The session was coucenti ation which nothing but a local centre 
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can give. There is no other organisation in memorial of the Jubilee of the Queen’s reign, 
the world with so vast a variety ot duties to $he Revenues of the Church, from endowments 
perform, which has not a central office for the in tithes, land, etc., amount to between four and 
transaction of its business." The subscriptions six millions sterling. The exact amount is not 
announced amount m round numbers to some known. In 1887 the tithe average reached a 
.650,000, but the principal advance made during lower point than it has eyer done for some 
'87 has been the selection of a site, which, it is fifty years. Every £100 of rent-charge is worth 
almost certain, will be in Dean's Yard, West- now only about £87, and it is to be feared that 
mmstei, purchased from the Ecclesiastical it will reach a still lower average (see Tithes). 
Commrs. on their usual terms, which are such The Church population also is hot accurately 
as toallow of immediate expenditure on building. known, but t£ie Church claims over 60 per cent. 

Church Of England, The. The name of ol the entire population. The Churcn accom- 
Ei>tabln>hrd is misleading. Ihe Church, which modation is represented by about 6,200,000 
from its relation to the State is called National, sittings. Spiritual supervision is provided lor 
and lrom its doctrines (vide the Creeds), the whole co-ntrv, which is divided, first into 
Catholic and Apostolic, recognises no cstab- Provinces (Canterbury and York), presided over 
lieliment bylaw. It is in no sense a creation by the Archbishops ; which are subdivided into 
of parliament, having existed long before Dioceses, presided over by Bishops ; these again 
parliament. It is established simply by its being broken up into Archdeaconries, the heads 
antiquity, and as being the accepted Church of which are the Archdeacons; these again into 
,oi the nation.— Its History and Constitution. It Rural Deaneries; and these into Parishes, which 
claims an apostolic foundation, asserting for its are in the charge of the minor clergy. The 
bishops an unbroken line ol descent, in the Educational work of the Church is represented 
laying-on of hands, lrom the Apostles tjiem- by (in round figures) 11,600 efficient schools, 
selves. Tertulliau speaks of Christianity being under GoveiMncnt inspection, affording accom- 
Hiidely disseminated in England as early as modation for 2,351,235 children, being more than 
\p. 202; and that the Church was fiom the half the school accommodation of the country. 

Ik t under episcopal supervision we find by the j These schools have been built at a cost to the 
part 01 three English bishops being present at 1 Church of not less than £12,500,000. There are 
ithe great CSouneil of Arles m a.d. 314. Mote- j also, in connection with the Church of England, 
ovei, as the Homan missionaries under j thirty training colleges for school teachers, 
Augustine did not come over until a.d. 596 , ‘ erected at a cost of £195,000, towards the 
the English Church has always maintained maintenance of which the Mother Church an- 
its independent ongin. Its Government is nually contributes £10,000. — Parties. The three 
by its three Orders of Bishops, Priests, and great party divisions iu the Church of England 
Deacons. Its Doctrine is embodied in the three may be said to be representative of the various 
Creeds of Western Christendom— the Apostles’, Upes of mind which will be found in any large 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian. 'Ihe Apostles* society. The “High Church" or historical party 

( JLieed is required of candidates foi Baptism; attach great importance to the historical 
die Niccne is recited at Holy Communion , and position of the Church in the succession of her 
the Athanasian at certain special services. The clergy. They uphold her authority in matters 
'clergy are also required to subscribe the of doctrine «uvl discipline ; and value her rites 
Thirty-nine Artules. Tne foitn of woislnp of and sacraments, net only as devotional aids and 
the Church is set forth m the Bo^k ol Common, convenient symbols, but as peculiar and special 
Piayer (<7. r.). llsClergynumber, uuoiiml figures* means of grace, of which she is the only 
a total of about 24,000, divided as inflows — authorised adnmustra rix. The “Low Church'” 
Ai\hbi shops, 2 ; Bishops, 31; butting ail Bishops, J or Puritan party think comjxirativcly little of 
4; Deans, 30; Aichde.icons, 85; Ktsidentiaiy (these things, but set the gieatcM, value on 
Canons, 131 ; Kural Deans, 613; BencficeU conversion, j unification by laith, without the 
C leigy, 13,000 ; Pnbonefickd, 9,000. 'J‘iie Arch- w oiks of the law. They consider themselves 
bishops and 24 of the Bishops have seats in the rathe 1 as members of the Church invisible than 
House o( Lords. -Progress. No. of Dioceses in of the Church visible, and disregard niceties 
1876, 28; 111 1880, 33, with two more Scvs ( Bristol of cciemoiual, as distracting the soul from true 
pane Coventry) in course of endowment. Theen worship, and as unduly exalting the priestly 
dowment for the new See of Wakefield has been office, or tending to false (chiefly Popish) 
completed during the year past, and this yeai doctrine. The “Broad Church," on the other 
will witness its iormation and the appointment hand, pay but little attention to either ceremony 
of the Bishop and other diocesan officers. The or dogma. They arc for extending the liberty of 
five new bishoprics aie Truio, St, Albans, belief within the Church to its utmost possible 
Liverpool, Newcastle, and Southwi.ll. No. of limits— as sonic assort even, to the borders of 
Benefices in 1831, 10,7^8; in tSS6, 13,600. No. of Umtarianism. They attach great importance 
Parsonages m 1831, 5*947 ; in 1 886, 11,000. No to the social Christian virtues, to living a 
of Clergy in 1801, 10,307; in 1841, 14,613; m wholesome and cleanly life, adopting the pre-- 
*1887, some 24,000. Money raised for Church Build- cepls rather than the theology of religion. The 
mg alone, fiom 1840 to 1887 (purely by volunt.uy three have been said to show forth respectively 
subscriptions, with the exception of one Mate the body, the spirit, and the soul, of the Church, 
grant of £1,500,000- tide Lord Hampton’s I11 Church legislation nothing of importance was 
Parliamentary Report 1874)— £46,000,000 ; for enacted in 1887, In the winter of 1886 attention 
Endowments, £3,7711000, Amount annually was diaflen to the poverty of the clcigy, owing 
raised, by purely voluntary means: for Chinch mainly to a widespread agricultural depression. 
Building and Restoration^£i, 000, 000; for Foreign This led in 1887, owing to the interest created, 
Missions, £500,000 ; for Elementary Education, to the formation of a Clergy Relief Fund, under 
£500,000 ; lor Home Missions, Temperance the management of the Corporation of the Sc-ns 
Work, Clubs and Chaiities, at least another the Clergy, and a sum of some £40,000 was 
s This year a large sum is to be raised raised. ihe Tithe Rent-charge Bill, a well r 

fllJjhe erection of a Church House (y.«/.), as a intentioncd measure, yvas introduced, but with 
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no success: and another, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Church Patronage Bill, intro- 
duced in 1886, has tailed to make its way int?b 
law. A prosecution of some interest against 
the High Church party was instituted at the 
instance of a Mr. Hakes ; and Mr. Bell Cox, of 
St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, was imprisoned, but 
shortly released, to the general satisfaction, 
on a writ of habeas corpus. A society, The 
Church Defence Institution, formed in 1 886 to 
counteiact the agitation for disestablishment 
by means of lectures, publications^ etc., has 
steadily continued its work. Its income for 
the year ending Dec. 31st, 1887, was about 
,£7,000. Bee,, *Kev. II. G. Dickson. Offices, 
9, Bridge Street, Westminster. For list of 
Cathedrals, Archbishops, Bishops, and the 
dates of their appointment, see Cathedrals ; 
and consult the “Official Yeai-book of the 
Chuich of England,” 1888, 

Church Of Ireland. See Ireland. 

Church Of Scotland, The, The Scots, 
jealous of their liberty and rights, uecogmsed 
the same ordeis as othei Christians, but never 
acknowledged any supiemacy of jurisdiction in 
the Episcopal order. In the earliest times all 
abbots were suboidinate to the successor of 
St. Columba, the Abbot of Iona being Primate ; 
but the Mediaeval Chuich down to the fifteenth 
century bad no Metiopohtan ; the chief govern- 
ment of the Church under the Pope dcxolvmg 
upon aSynod in which bishops, abbots, pi jests, 
and other ecclesiastics sat. In 1472, however, 
Sixtus IV. raised St. Audi av? to an Archi- 
episcopal and Metropolitan see ; and in 1402, 
Innocent VIII., Glasgow was raised to a 
similar rank. When the Reformation began 
two parties arose, the bishops and the State 
being opposed to all change, and a party of 
reformers, known as the Congi egation, 
demanding great changes. The latter party 
triumphed, and in 1560 the jurisdiction of the 
Pope was abolished bv a Parliament sitting at 
Edinburgh. A General Assembly then governed 
the Relonned Church Doubts aiose as to the 
desirability of abolishing the bishops, and men 
of tried Protestantism were elevated to the 
sees. A contest between Episcopacy and 
Piesbytenanism succeeded, ^ndlng in the 
triumph of the latter. At the Restoration 
bishops weie reappointed, but as they sided 
with James 11 ., upon the accession of William 
and Maiy, the pu lutes were abolished. Pres- 
byterianism was then ic-established, and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith adopu d as the 
national standard ol belief. The wght of 
patrons to nominate to vacancies had been 
taken away, but v, as given back m 1712, and 
the exercise of that light led to much discus- 
sion, which resulted in 1843 by the dissentients 
leaving the General Assembly and forming the 
Free Church of Sootland. The Act ol Queen Anne 
, was repealed by Lord Bcaconsfield. 

\ Church Rates. Originally, like tithes O/.v.), 
f a charge upon the land ol a parish for the 
maintenance of the church fabric. In later 
years levied as a rate, and paid by occupiers. 
Nonconformists having objected to them, they 
were abolished in 1868. The churahes ana 
services are now provided and maintained 
solely by Churchmen and Church endowments, 
Whereby all apparent injustice to Noncon- 
formists is entirely removed, and the rights of 
Nonconformist panshioners mthe church fabric 
me not impaired. The Act of 1868, however, 
did not abolish church rales in cases wheie, at 


the time of the passing, of the Act. mon^ had 
been borrowed and remained due on the security 
of the church rate, or where the rate was appu- 
cable to purposes other than “ ecclesiastical pur- 1 
poses,” as defined by the Act, or had been 
originally authorised to be levied by special 
legislation in consideration of the abol^ion of 
tithes or for other valuable consideration, Ine 
most important case m which church rates 
continue to be levied, under the two Jast- 
mentioned exceptions, is that of the parish of 
Saint Marylebone, London, in which church 
rates to the amount of ^5,580 (which is nearly 
two-thirds of the total amount of church rates 
appearing in the returns as having been levied 
in the whole of England duung the year) are 
annually raised by the vestry undci poweis 
conferred by two local Acts (51 Geo. III., c. <uu, 
and 1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. xxi.), *Iu several other 
parishes church rates are levied, principally lor 
the purpose of paying the interest and principal 
n lespect of Joans raised on the seem ity of that*' . 
rate pnor to the passing of the Act 0H868. 1 

Church, Richard William, D.C L, Dean of 
St. Raul's, was b. at Lisbon. Educated at 
Oxfoid, where he gtaduated with much dis- 
tinction (1836). Fellow of Uriel (1838); rector 
ot Whaftley, Somerset (1853’); appointed by 
Mr. Gladstone to the Deanery ol St. Pauls 
{1871). Dean Chuich has contributed to 
£&&ays and Reviews, the Saturday Review, 
the Cuaidian, and other contemporary paoers, 
and has also written important w‘orks on 
Anselm and Dante (1850-79;, besides sermons, 
amongst which aie Ins well-known Advent Ser- 
mons (1885;, etc. Dean Church 13 a most pro- 
minent leader of the High Church party. 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph, M.P., 

second son ol the sixth Duke of Maiiboiough anq 
ol Lady Frances, daughter of the Marquis of Lon-d 
dondeny, was born at Blenheim Palace, Feb. 1 
13th, 1849 J entered Merton College, Oxford, at 
the age of eighteen, and graduated in 1871 ; mar- 
ried 1 n 1874 , 1 ennie, daughter of Leonard J erornc, 
New York. In the same year he entered Parlia- 
ment as Conseivati\e member for Woodstock, 
and represented that borough till it was 
abolished by the last Reform Bill, when Loid 
Randolph was retun#jd for South Paddington. 
The political career of the noble lord has been 
onq of the most rapid and brilliant that recent 
generatiogs have seen. He made his maiden 
speech the first year he sat in parliament, and 
was complimented by his future antagonist Sir 
William Ilarcourt. Next year he took part in 
Lie debate on unreformed boroughs. Later on 
he was sharply criticised by members of his 
own party for rebuking what he considered the 
somewhat stingy policy of the Government 
regarding the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India. I rom 1875 to i87^Lord Randolph rarely 
addressed the House; and it is not too much 
to say that at the end of the latter year his 
position differed very little from what it was 
when he first took his seat. The collapse of 
the Conservative party at the general election ► 
of 1880, and the resignation of the Bcaconsfield 
Government which followed, acted as a spur 
to Lord Randolph Churchill, who soon distin- 
guished himsell as aii audacious and powerful 
debater, almost as ready to strike at the 
Opposition as at the Treasury bench. He was 
not quite a’one in the independent course he 1 
J iad marked out for himself. Mr. (now Sir J 
John) Gorst and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
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Acted with him. These three sat together, and When the Liberal Government was overthrown 
soon became kflown as the Fourth Party. Mr. on the Budget, in June 1885, it resigned, and 
Arthur Balfour and Earl Percy occasionally **in the new Conservative administration Lord 
associated themselves with the three, but Randolph Churchill received the Indian Secre- 
they were never recognised as belonging so taryship.— a tribute to his great ability, and a 
the party. Lord Randolph Churchill was the recognition of his services to the party. This 
life tyid soul of this combination. In season entailed thu resignation of his seat, to which 
and out of season^ eaify and late, he never lost he was re-eiectedhy a majority of 127. The most 
an opportunity ol damaging the Government, important changes in the Government were 
or ol dragging his own leaders further than the elevation of Sir Stafford Nortncote to the 
they wished to go. He took a prominent part House of .Lords, and that of Sir Michael 
in the Rradlaugh debates. Loid Randolph's Hicks Rpach to the position of leader of the 
influence, in spite of the castigations he con- Lower House. The general election took place 
stantly received from his political opponents, in November 1885, and though the position of 
and in spite of the cold looks he got fiom the the Conservatives was somewhat improved, 
leaders of his own party, steadily increased they were in a considerable minority in the 
session by session. Liberal journals laughed House of Commons. Lord Randolph Churchill 
at him. Mr, Gladstone declaied that he had was defeated at Birmingham, where his oppo- 
“ smashed, puReiiscd and demolished " either nent was the Rt. Hon. John Bright (q.v.), but 
the noble lord or his arguments ; the Conser- was elected for South Paddington, In the 
votive press did not know what to say about following, January the Government were over- 
1 him. He spoke of “the party with which I am thrown on the motion brought forward by Mr. 
associated —that is, the party of three— with Jesse Coliings, and immediately resigned. Mr. 
an air at once so superior aud so audacious as Gladstone succeeded Lord Salisburj'; but a 
almost to take the breath of the House away, coalition between the Conservatives and the 
llis persistence and ability won at last from followers of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
the daily oigan of the Liberal party in London lam succeeded in defeating the Government on 
the admission that Lord Randolph jChurduH the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
was a man who must in future be reckoned Rule Bill. Mr. Gladstone appealed to the 
with. Hip battle, however, was by no means country, which answered his demand by re- 
oyer. His lordship was a thorn in the side ol turning 315 Conservatives against less than 
his own , party. In a letter to the Times, 200 followers of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Salisbury 
Lord Randolph fell foul of the whole partj' was again called to the helm, and in the 
except Lord Salisbury, who was held up new Ministry, formed in July 1886, Lord 
as the only leader. The rank and file wcie Randolph Chui chill was appointed leader of 
vyroth at this manifesto, and an address was the House ol Commons and Chancellor of the 
signed by two hundred Coiisei valive members, Exchequer. His most remarkable speech during 
and presented to bn Stafford Northcote, assur- the recess was made at Dartfora, where he 
ynglum of their fidelity. Angry letters from unfolded a progiamme which his opponents 
tiumeivus Conservatives flooded the papers, to declared to be Liberal, if not Radical, and 
all of which Lord Randolph icplicd in the Times which ‘ionic of his friends felt to be anything 
that he was happy *0 be “the scapegoat on but Conservative. He is inaugurating a new 
which doomed mediocrities might lay the school of Con ^rvativism, which may be equally 
burden of their exposed incapacity.” The Con- as popular with the masses as the views of the 
seryntive party was by this time like a house* Liberals. The resignation of Lord Randolph, 
divided against itself. Lord Randolph was on Dec. 23rd, ’86, took both friends and op po- 
ll an kly recognised as a new and powerful nents by surprise. Tin announcement in the 
political force, which might cither make or Times gave as his lordsnip’s reasons for taking 
mar the party, lie was elected chairman of this unexpected course differences with his 
the National Union of Conservative Associa- colleagues on the subject of the naval and 
tions, but resigned soon after, owing to a military estimates, and these reasons Lord 
schism between the Union and the Central Randolph subsequently declared to be accurate. 
Conservative Committee, Loid Sa|i&bniy, bir The attitude which His lordship assumed in 
Stafford Northcote, and the recognised leaders advocacy of financial reforms led to the appoint- 
ed the party siding with the lattci . The q uarrel, ment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
if quarrel it could be called, only lasted a few civil administration of the great spending de- 
days ; and on the 9th of May, 1884, at a meeting partinents. The report of this Commission on 
of Conservative members of the House of the cxpendituic by the Admiralty was issued 
Commons, held at the Carlton Club, Lord in ’87. After his retirement from office Lord 
Randolph consented to withdraw his resigna- Churchill travelled for some time on the Conti- 
tion, and the threatened split was averted, nent, and on his return delivered a speech to 
The result was a victory by Lord Randolph his constituents, in which he defended the 
over his own leaders, who agieed to adopt the policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government in Ire- 
policy of party organisation recommended by land ; and subsequently, in the debate in the 
the member for Woodstock. From this point House of Commons on the conduct of the police 
Lord Randolph rose steadily to the position of in firing upon the crowd at Mitchelstown, his 
a recognised leader of the Conservative party, lordship came to the assistance of Mr. Balfour 
and was specially so regarded m the country, in delending that proceeding. In October ’87 i 
where his popularity was great. His speeches, after Mr. Gladstone had enunciated the new 
both in the House and on the platform, were Liberal programme at the National Liberal 
as brilliant and aggressive, though perhaps Conference at Nottingham, Lord Churchill de- 
not quite so reckless, as eve 1- . In a few years livered a speech at Bradford which indicated 
he had risen from Pailianxcntarv obscurity to n an increased tendency on the part of his lord- 
foiemost place in the House of Commons, and Ship to proceed on democratic lines. At the 
was Fecoguised as, next to Mr. Gladstone, present time (J an * ’ 83 ) Lord Randolph is visiting 
the most formidable debater in that assembly, bt. Pclersburgh, where his presence has given 
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rise in the foreign press to many wild canards, 
imputing political significance to his journey. » 

Cilia (cilia, eyclashes)*microscopic thieads, 
Which constantly and regularly wave to and 
fro, and sweep along in a definite direction any 
fluid in contact with them. They arc met with 
in man, and in animals lower than#man. Cilia 
are present in one or more members of most 
classes. They also occur in low members of 
the vegetable Kingdom (e.g. Alga). The cells, 
to whose free surfaces cilia are attached, are 
of various shapes. The movements tire most 
affected bv temperature changes and chemical 
agents. Their Function is generally to change 
the fluid in contact with the ciliated surface-— 
mucus in our lungs, water laden with air in 
the gills of the mussel. In the Infusoria and 
in the lew plants the movements of the cilia 
cause motion of the whole animal or organ to 
which they are attached. See ed. ’86. 

Cinque Ports, The, a group of seven ports 
(originally five, whence the name) situated on 
the south coast of England (in Sfissex and 
Kent). Hastings, Romney, Hythc, Dover and 
Sandwich were the original ports f Winchclsea 
and Rye being added afterwards. The Lord 
Wardenship is now only an honoiary dignity. 
Its holders have no special jurisdiction. Earl 
Granville was nominated 111 1865. 

Circumstantial Evidence. A fact is said 
to be proved by means of circumstantial 
evidence when, instead of being attested 
directly by one's own senses, or by those of 
other persons, it is inferred from some other 
fact or facts so duectly attested. But it rarely 
is quite satisfactory, for it is only in abstract 
science that we e; u find quite trustworthy in- 
ferences. The inferences which have to be made 
in business and the administration of justice 
seldom afiord iroiethan a strong probability. 
There being still a doubt, the piisoner is bound 
to have the benefit ot it. See cd. '87. 

Cirencester Royal Agricultural College 

See Agrjcui iUkal Cor m r.r.s. 

City dnd Southwark Subway. This is a 
scheme promoted by a company caily in 1886 
(under an Act granted 111 1884) to construct a 
subway from King William Street, City, adjoin- 
ing the Monument station oi th# Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan District lailway-, under the 
river Thames to the Elephant and Castle, and to 
work a railway between the points mentioned 
on the endless *crblc system, Two* tunnels 
were to be formed, one foi the up and lb< other 
foi the down lines ; and there were to be three 
stations — at King William Street, Box ouch 
High Street and Dove. Stieet, and at the 
Elephant— and hits would be provided for the 
comcnience of passengers. To cover the dis- 
tance between the tennmi, it was calculated 
would take eight or rune minutes, and it was 
hoped that, especially as the fares would be 
low, 100,000 passengers a day would be taken 
oft' the crowded thoroughfare crossing London 
Bridge ; but a thud of this number, it was cal- 
culated, would yield a handsome dividend on 
the capital, which vras fixed at £300,000. The 
nature of the traction enabled the projcctoi s 
to propose to pass under the Thames with an 
unusually de~p bow, clearing gas, water, and 
other mains, while there would be no steam 
or smoke to vitiate the atmosphere. The time 
in which to construct the tunnels was stated 
t be eighteen months. A bill was lodged for 
the session of 1887 to enable the Company to 
extend die subway from the Elephant to Ken- 


nington and Stockwell, the suggested gauge of 
the lines being 4 ft* 8 in. At the meeting of 
the Company on Feb. 15th the chairman, Mr. C. 
G. Mott, congratulated the shareholders on the 
fact that their first tunnel had been driven under 
the Thames, the work having been finished on 
the 12th inst. Their second tunnel had* been 
started, and the works were m rapid pi ogress, 
while that which had been done was perfectly 
watertight, although costing only £20,000. _ It 
may here be explained that the idea beihg 
worked out is to provide separate tunnels for 
the up and down traffic as above mentioned ; 
these lie side by side, but at Swan Lane, owing 
to the narrowness of the thoroughfare, one is 
placed above the other. In July the works 
(Mr. J. H. Greatliead, C.E., engineer) were 
inspected by the Society of Engineers, and in 
the same month the bill for the extension, with 
stations at Kennington and Stockwell, was read 
a third time in the Loids and passed ; the total 
cost was thus raised to £550,000, or about 
£200,000 a mile. At the meeting of ttie Company 
on Aug. 9th it was jepoitt d that the works 
were being carried on satisfactorily on both 
sides of the 1 iver. 

City Charities. The charities of the City of 
London, •excluding Christ’s Hospital and the 
medical hospitals connected with the Cun-pota- 
tion, may be divided into two sections: firsty, 
the parochial charities ; and secondly, the 
charities under the tiust of the guilds or 
companies of the City of London. In 1878 
the Government appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion, which was picsided ovei by the Duke 
of Northumberland, to inquire into the City 
Parochial Charities. These charities com- 
prise 1,330 trusts in to6 panshes; and the 
income at the present time is estimated at 
about £ x 10,000 or £1 15,000 a vear. In 1879 the 
estimate by the London School Board was 
£104,000. The estim^e of the Royal Com- 
mission for the year 1876 was £jot,ooo; in 1870 
the income was £85,000; and in 1865, £07,000. 
The objects for which the trust income was 
left include payments to cleigyrnen foi pleach- 
ing anmvrts.it y sermons m commemoration of 
the founders, masses for the repose of the 
soul, commemoration^ of thankfulness lor the 
nation being saved from the Spanish Armada, 
and for the failure of the Gunpowdei Plot, and 
gratitude for the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
Funds ha’ife been left for smh obsolete pur- 

C oses as the purchase of faggots for the 
uming of heretics. About £rg,ooo a yi ar 
ha * been It ft for educational purposes, and 
corisidei ably over £2,000 a year for appri ntice- 
ships. But the most marvellous revelation of 
thad 5 choo 1 Board inquiry was that some of the 
trustees of these charities actually paid out of 
the income of the ti usts 90 less than £10,000 a 
year towards the poor rates of tlie City. The 
outcome of the Royal Commission wus the 
City of London Paiochial Chanties Act, 18S3, 
under which Six Francis Sand ford and other 
Commissioners were appointed to make an 
investigation of the property and effects be- 
longing to the several trust's, and to provide 
a scheme for the future application and manage- 
ment of the charity propei ty and endowments. 
The trusts possessed by the existing guilds or 
City companies number 1,028. The total in- 
come amounts to about £i8s,829.--In connection 
with the City charities must also be men- 
tioned Christ's Hospital, which was founded 
in 1547 for the reception of falhciless, mother- 
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less, and' destitute children. In 1553, in the the whole it is estimated that the trust income 
reign of Edward VI., ^oo children were received, - is about 4 »oo,ooo a year, and the corporate 
At present the Hospital consists of two institu- income from 45 50, oooto ^600,000. Several ofthe 
toons— one at Hertford, being a preparatory companies possess a considerable amount of real 
school for boys before they are sent to London ; property in the county of Londonderry. The 
and also a school, not preparatory, for girls, total rent of the real property is above 4600,000, 
The Boys after leaving the preparatory school and there a further source of income exceed- 
are transferred to London. In March 1885 a ing 4 ioo,ooo a year from investments. The 
new scheme was issued by the Charity Com- contributions of existing members are from 
mission, under which it is proposed to sell the 415,000 to 420,000 a year. Of the /200, 000 which 
existing site, which will realise ^600,000; but forms theP charitable or trust income, about 
nothing has yet been done to give effect to it. 475,ooo^a year is expended on the support of 
The distribution of the funds of the Parochial almshouses and the relief of poor members, 
Charities under the new Scheme has already another 475,000 on education, and about 4 s<vooo 
commenced. At the opening of the Appren- on charitable objects of a general character. The 
tires’ Exhibition at the People’s Palace on portion of the corporate income which is de- 
Dec. 12th, ’87, the Prince of Wales announced voted to public or benevolent objects is estimated 
that, in addition to munificent conti ibutions at 4150,000 a year ; so that altogether about 
from othei sources, the Charity Commissioners halt the income of the companies is allocated 
would subscribe 42,500 a year out of the fund either under the terms of benefactions or volun- 
ol* the parochial < hantics towai ds the mairt’ten- tarily to public or benevolent objects. Many of 
anee of that institution, and that they would the charities of the companies are for the benefit 
alsoendow the Polytechnic Institution in Rtgen of the inhabitants of provincial towns and vil- 
St. with a simihn income from the same source, lages where they possess land. Thecost of the 
City Commercial Museum. See Commek- hospitality 'annually given by the companies is 
cial Museum. __ estimated at 4 100,000. Technical education (<7. v.) 

City Companies. See City Guilds. has within the last few years been taken up by 

City Guilds, The. T here have been 109 com- theGuilds. The Cloth workers’Company has pro- 
panies founded, but the latest return only gives moted the establishment of Yorkshire College 
a total of ^5, as follows : — The Worshipful Com- at Leeds, where instruction is given in the 
panies ol Apothecaries, Aimouieis, Bakers, manufacture of woollen goods, and similar 
Barbers, Basketmakers, Blacksmiths, Bowyers, institutions at Biadfoid, Huddersfield, and 
Brewers, Brodercrs, Butchers, Carmen, Car- other places. The City and Guilds of London 
penlers, Clockmakers, Clothworkers, Coach- Institute, for the advancement of technical edu- 
makers, Cooks, Coopers, Cordwaincrs, Cumeis, cation, has also been formed. There is a 
Cutlers, Distiller?-, Drapers, Dye is, Fanmakers, technical college at Finsbury and a central 
Farriers, Feltmakers, Fishmongers, Fletchers, institution at bouth Kensington. A building 

f ounders, Fiamcwork Kmtteis, Fruitereis, fund of upwards of 4 J 00, <>00 has been con- 
irdlers, Glass-sellers, Glnziei s, Glovers, Gold tnbuted, the annual subscriptions promised 
And Silver Wyre Drawers, Goldsmiths. Grocers, amounting to about 425,000 a year. On July 
Gunmakers, Haberdashers, Hornets, Inn- 29th, 1880, a Royal Commission was appointed 
holders, Iionmongera, Miners, Leather-sellers, to inquire into the circumstances and Gates of 
Lorineis, Makeis of Playing Cards, Masons, the Inundation of «he City Livery Companies, 
Mciccrs, Merchant Ta\lois, Musici.ms, Needle- the objects for which they were founded, and 
makeis, Painters, Patten-makers, Pewterci s, how far those objects weie now being carried 
Plastercis, Plumbers, Poulters, Saddlers out. The members of the Commission were 
Saiteis, Scriveners, Shipwrights, Skinners, the Kail of Derby, the Duke of Bedford, 
Spettacle-makcis, Statioueis, l'aHow-chandleis, Viscount Sherbiooke, Lord Coleridge, Sir K. 
Tylers and Bricklayers, Tinplate-wmkers, A. Cross (nhw Viscount Cioss), Sir N. M. 
Turners, Upholders, Vihtneis, Wax-chandleis, de Rothschild (now Loid Rothschild), Sir 
Wcaveis, Wheelw lights, and Woulmen. The Sydney 11 . Wateilow, Alderman Cotton, Mr. 
twelve principal companies are those of the A. Pell, Mr. Walter II. James, Mr. J. F. 
Mercers, Gioccrs, Drapers, Fishmongers, Firth, and Mr. Thomas Buit. On May 28th, 
Goldsmiths, Skinneis, Merchant Tajlors, 1884, the Commission issued its report, in 
Haberdashers, Saiteis, Itonmongcrs, Vint- which it recommended that the companies 
tiers, and Clothworkers; but two of the should be placed by act ol parliament under 
largest livenes aie those of the Lounersand such restrictions as regards the alienation of 
Spectacle makers, both of which, howevei, like their real and personal estate as would remove 
seveial of the minor companies, have scfl^pely all danger of the loss of any portion of their 
any income except such as aiises fiom the fees property ; that the accounts of the companies 
and fines paid by tl|p members. In 1880 it was should be open to public inspection; that no 
estimated that the trust and corporate income future admission to the livery of a company 
ol the livery companies of London was between should confer the parliamentary franchise ; the 
4750)000 and 48oo,ooo, and the capital value of appointment of a commission which should 
their property 415,000,000. The value ol their undertake the allocation of a portion of the 
plate ana furniture was returned at about corporate incomes of the companies to objects 
4270,000. There is gieat disparity in the of acknowledged public utility, the better appli- 
amount of the trust income of the various cation of the trust incomes, and should it prove 
companies. The Grocers, for instance, have a practicable, the reorganisation of the constitu- 
trust income of only 4 soo, out of a total income tion of the companies. The commission defined 
of 438,000. The total income ofthe Fishmongers objects of publio utility as follows: 1. Echo- 
ls upwards of 450,000, of which the trust income lastio and scientific subjeots— -1.1. elementary 
is but 43,8oo. On the other hand, the trust ^education, secondary education, classical edu- 
income of the two wealthiest companies is, in ' cation, technical education, scientific research, 
the case of the Mercers 435,000 out of 4 83,000 , 2. General publio purposes — c.g. hospitals, 

wad of the Drapers £28,000 out o f 479>°oo. On picture galleries, museums, public libraries, 
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me in the foreign press to many wild canards , 
imputing political significance to his journey. ( 

Qttla (cilia, cyelashes>f microscopic threads, 
which constantly and regularly wave to and 
fro* and sweep along in a definite direction any 
fluid in contact with them. 1 hey are met with 
in man, and in animals lower than^man. Cilia 
are present in one or more members of most 
classes. They also occur in low members of 
the Vegetable Kingdom (e.g. Alg<r). The cells, 
to whose free surfaces cilia arc attached, are 
of various shapes. The movements <\re most 
affected by temperature changes and chemical 
agents. Their Function is generally to change 
the iluid in contact with the ciliated surface — 
mucus in our lungs, water laden with air in 
the gills of the mussel. In the Infusoiia and 
in the lew plants the movements of the cilia 
cause motion of the whole animal or organ to 
which they are attached. Sec ed. ’86. 

Cinque Ports, The, a group of seven ports 
(originally five, whence the name) situated on 
the south coast of England (in Sitssex and 
Kent). Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and 
S&ndwioh were the original ports f Winchelsea 
and Rye being added afterwards. The Lord 
Wardenship is now only an honorary dignity. 
Its holders have no special jurisdiction. Earl 
Granville was nominated m 1865. 

Circumstantial Evidence. A fact is said 
to be proved by means of circumstantial 
evidence when, instead of being attested 
directly by one’s own senses, or by those of 
other persons, it is inferred from some other 
fact or facts so directly attested. But it rarely 
is quite satisfactory, for it is only in abstract 
science that we can find quite trustworthy in- 
ferences. The inferences which have to be made 
in business and the administration of justice 
seldom afford more than a strong probability. 
There being still a doubt, the prisoner is bound 
to have the benefit of it. See cd. '87. 

Cirencester Royal Agricultural College 

See Agkic.ui.turM. Coll* gcs. 

City and Southwark Subway. This is a 
scheme promoted by a company caily in 1S86 
(under an Act granted in 1884) to constiucta 
subway from King William Street, City, adjoin- 
ing the Monument station of 111# Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan lhstnct railways, under the 
river Thames to the Elephant and Castle, and to 
work a railway between the points mentioned 
on the endless ^cable sjstcm, Two#tunnclB 
were to be formed, one for the up and the other 
for the dow T n lines ; and there were to be three 
stations — at King 'William Street, Borough 
High Street and Dover Street, and at the 
Elephant— and lilts -would be provided lor the 
comcmeiice of passengers. To cover the dis- 
tance between the termini, it was calculated 
would take eight or nine minutes, and it was 
hoped that, especially as the fares would be 
low, 100,000 passengeis a day would be taken 
off the crowded thoroughfare crossing London 
Bridge ; but a third of this number, it was cal- 
culated, would yield a handsome dividend on 
the capital, which was fixed at ,£300,000. The 
nature of the traction enabled the projectors 
to propose to pass under the Thames with an 
unusually deep bow, clearing gas, water, and 
other mains, while there would be no steam 
or .smpke to vitiate the atmosphere. The time 
in which to construct the tunnels was stated 
to be eighteen months. A bill was lodged for- 
th* session of 1887 to enable the Company to 
extend the BUbway from the Elephant to Ken- 


nington and Stockwell, the suggested gauge of 
the lines being 4 ft. 8 in. At the meeting of 
the Company on Feb. 15th the chairman, Mr. C. 
G. Mott, congratulated the shareholders on the 
fact that their first tunnel had been driven under 
the Thames, the work having been finished on 
the 12th inst. Their second tunnel had* been 
started, and the woiks were in rapid progress, 
while that which had been done was perfectly 
watei tight, although costing only /2o,ooo. It 
may here be explained that the idea beiftg 
worked out is to provide separate tunnels for 
the up and down traffic as above mentioned ; 
these lie side by side, but at Swan Lane, owing 
to the narrowness of the thoroughfare, one is 
placed above the other. In July the works 
(Mr. J. H. Greathead, C.E., engineer) were 
inspected by the Society of Engineers, and m 
the same month the bill for the extension, with 
stations at Kennington and Stockwell, was read 
a third time in the Lords and passed ; the total 
cost was thus raised to /550,00c, or about 
,£200,000 a mile. At the meeting of the Company 
on Aug. 9th it was aeported that the works 
were being carried on satisfactorily on both 
sides of the river. 

City Charities. The charities of the City of 
London, •excluding Christ’s Hospital and the 
medical hospitals connected with the Corpora- 
tion, maybe divided into two sectiails: firstly, 
the parochial charities ; and secondly, the 
charities under the truet of the guilds or 
companies of the City of London. In 1878 
the Government appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion, which was piesidcd over by the Duke 
of Northumberland, to inquire into the City 
Parochial Chanties. These charities com- 
prise 1,330 trusts in 106 parishes; and the 
income at the present time is estimated at 
about ,£110,000 01 /115,000 a year. In 1879 the 
estimate by the London School Board rvas 
,£104,000. The estimate of the Royal Com- 
mission for the jear 1876 was /joi,ooo; in 1870 
the income was Z8v*>o; and in 1865, .£07, 000. 
The objects for which the trust income -was 
left include payments to clergymen for preach- 
ing aiinivcrsui y sermons in eommemoi ation of 
the foundcis, masses for the repose of the 
soul, commemoration^ of thankfulness for the 
nation being saved from the Spanish Aimada, 
and for tlic failure of the Gunpowder Plot, and 
gratitude for the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
Funds ha\te been left for such obsolete pur- 
poses as the purchase of faggots for the 
burning of heretics. About / 19,01x5 a year 
has been left for educational purposes, and 
considerably over /2,000 a year lor apprentice- 
ships. But the most marvellous revelation of 
thor&chool Boaid inquiry was that some of the 
trustees of these charities actually paid out of 
the income of the trusts 1 no less than /io,ooc» a 
yeai towards the poor rates of the City. The 
outcome of the Royal Commission w’as the 
City of London Parochial Chanties Act, 1883, 
under which Sir Francis Sandford and other 
Comrnis&ioneis were appointed to make an 
investigation of the property and effects be- 
longing to the several trusts, and to provide 
a scheme for the future application and manage- 
ment of the charity property and endowments. 
The trusts possessed by the existing guilds or 
City companies number 1,028. The total in- 
come amounts to about /i85,82p.— In connection 
with the City charities must also be men- 
tioned Christas Hospital, which was founded 
in 1547 for the reception of fatherless* mother- 
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less, and* destitute children. In 1552, in the 
reign of Edward VI, ,300 children were received. 
At present the Hospital consists ol' two institu- 
tions— -one at Hertford, being a preparatory 
school for boys before they are sent to London ; 
and also a school, not preparatory, for girls. 
The hoys after leaving the preparatory school 
are transferred to London. In March 1885 a 
new scheme was issued by the Charity Com- 
mission, under which it is proposed to sell the 
existing site, which will realise £600,000; but 
nothing has yet been done to give effect to it. 
1 he distribution of the funds oi the Parochial 
Charities under the new scheme has already 
commenced. At the opening of the Appren- 
tices’ Exhibition at the People’s Palace on 
Dec. 12th, '87, the Prince of Wales announced 
that, in addit*>n to munificent contributions 
from other sources, the Charity Commissioners 
would subscribe £2,500 a year out of the fund 
ol* the parochial charities towaids the manften- 
ance 01 that institution, and that they would 
also endow the Polytechnic Institution in Regcn 
JSt. with a similar income from the same source. 

City Commercial Museum. See Commer- 

cial Musluw. 

City Companies. See City Guilds. 

City Guilds, The. There have been 109 com- 
panies founded, but the latest return only gives 
a total of ^5, as follows : — The Woishipful Com- 
panies of Apothecaries, Armoureis, Bakers, 
Barbers, Bask etmak era, Blacksmiths, Bowyers, 
Brewers, Jiroderers, Butchers, Cai men, Car- 
penters, Clock makers, Cloth workers, Coach- 
makers, Cooks, Coopers.Cordw’aincrs, Cui 1 lers, 
Cutlers, Distillers, Drapeis, Dyeis, Kanmakers, 
Farriers, Feltmakers, Fishmongers, Fletchers, 
Founders, Framework Knitters, Fruitereis, 
jpirdlers, Glass-sellers, Glanets, Glovers, Gold 
jWnd Silver Wyre Drawers, Goldsmiths. Grocers, 
Giirnnakus, Haberdashers, Horners, Inn- 
hokleis, Ironmongers, Joiners, Leather-sellers, 
Lonnets, Makeis of Playing Cards, Masons, 
Mercers, Merchant Taylors, Musicians, Needle- 
makers, Painters, Patten-makei s, Pewterers, 
Blusterers, Plumbers, Boulters. Saddlers, 
baltcis, Scriveners, Shipwrights, Skinners, 
Spectacle-maker s, Stationers, Tallow-chandlers, 
Tylers and Bricklayers, Tinplate-workers, 
Turners, Upholders, Vfhtners, Wax chandlers, 
Wcaveis, Whethvi ighls, and Wuolinen. The 
twelve principal companies are those < f the 
Mercers, Grocers, Diapers, Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths, Skinners, Merchant Taylors, 
Haberdashers, Salters, Iionmongers, Vint- 
ners, and Cloth workers ; but two of the 
largest liveries are those of the Lotiners and 
Spectacle-makei s, both of which, however, like 
several of the minor companies, have sd^|pely 
any income except such as anscs from the lees 
and fines paid by tltp membeis. In 1880 it was 
estimated that the trust and corpoiate income 
of the livery companies of London was between 
£750,000 and £800,000, and the capital value of 
their property £15,000,000. The value oi their 
plate and furniture was returned at about 
£270,000. There is great disparity in the 
amount of the trust income of the various 
companies. The Grocers, for instance, have a 
trust income of only £500, out of a total income 
of £38,000. The total income ofthe Fishmongers 
is upwards of £50,000, of which the trust income 
is but £3,800. On the other hand, the trust 
income of the two wealthiest companies is, in 
the case of the Mercers £35,000 out of £83,000, 
fund of the Drapers £28,000 out of £79,000. On 


the whole it is estimated that the trust income 
is about £200,000 a year, and the corporate 
income from £550,000 to £600,000. Several of the 
companies possess a considerable amount of real 
property in the county of Londonderry. The 
total rent of the real property is above £600,000, 
and there & a further source of income exceed- 
ing £100,000 a year fxom investments. The 
contributions of existing members are from 
£15,000 to £20,000 a year. Of the £200, 000 which 
forms the charitable or trust income, about 
£75, 000 'h year is expended on the support of 
almshouses and the relief of poor members, 
another £75,000 on education, and about£5o,ooo 
on charitabi „ objects of a general character. The 
portion of the corporate income which is de- 
voted to public or benevolent objects is estimated 
at £150,000 a year ; so that altogether about 
hall the income of the companies is allocated 
either under the terme of benefactions or volun- 
tarily to public or benevolent objects. Many of 
the charities of the companies are for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of piovincial towns and vil- 
lages where they possess land. The cost of the 
hospitality 'annually given by the companies is 
estimated at £100,000. Technical education (q.v.) 
has within the last few years been taken up by 
the Guilds. The Clothworkers’Conipany has pro- 
moted the establishment of Yorksl lire College 
at Leeds, where instruction is given in the 
manufacture of woollen goods, and similar 
institutions at Bradford, Huddersfield, and 
other places. The City and Guilds of London 
Institute, for the advancement of technical edu- 
cation, has also been formed. There is a 
technical college at Finsbury and a central 
institution at South Kensington. A building 
fund of upwards of £100,000 has been con- 
tributed, the annual subscriptions promised 
amounting to about £25,000 a year. On July 
29th, 1880, a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the circumstances and dates of 
the foundation of the City Livery Companies, 
the objects for which they weie founded, and 
how lar those objects were now being earned 
out. The members of the Commission were 
the Earl of Derby, the Duke of Bedford, 
Viscount Sherbrooke, Lord Coleridge, Sir R. 
A. Cross (nbw Viscount Cross), Sir N. M. 
de Rothschild (now Lord Rothschild), Sir 
Sydney H. Wateilow, Alderman Cotton, Mr. 
A. Bell, Mr. Walter H. James, Mr. J. F. 
Tilth, and Mr. Thomas Burt. On May "28th, 
1884, the Commission issued its report, in 
which it recommended that the companies 
should be placed by act of parliament under 
such restrictions as regards the alienation of 
their real and personal estate as would remove 
all danger of the loss of any portion of their 
property ; that the accounts of the companies 
should be open to public inspection ; that no 
future admission to the livery of a company 
should confer the parliamentary franchise ; the 
appointment of a commission which should 
undertake the allocation of a portion of the 
corporate incomes of the companies to objects 
of acknowledged public utility, the better appli- 
cation of the trust incomes, and should it prove 
practicable, the reorganisation of the constitu- 
tion ofthe companies. The commission defined 
objects of publio utility as follows : x. Scho- 
lastic and scientific subjects— i.e. elementary 
education, secondary education, classical edu- 
‘ cation, technical education, scientific research. 
2. General publio purposes — e.g. hospitals, 
picture galleries, museums, public libraries, 
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public baths, paries and onen spaces. 3. Th« lace, Alfred R. (**>) ! ■****' D VelS!"!)^ 
lmprorement of workmen's dwelling, and .(50) ; GreenhtU. Dr. W. A. . weus. w. 
where the companies represent trades, sub- Charles (5c) ; 0 Cj> n iw r , Char e Rev. John 
sidles to the benefit societies of such trades. Jones, Professor Katherine 

This report was signed by the Earl of Derby, ( 5 0 ; Lucy.Anne (?c). Un.MvUn, Katfterme 
the Du£e of Bedford, Viscount Sherbrooke, (£80); Burke, Manama A. , A ; ’ Sn ’ A? « 
Lord Coleridge, Sir Sydney II. Waterlog Mr. (150) ; Waugh, Edwin (90) ; Callaghan lVhce 
A, PeJJ, Mr. W. H. James, Mr. J. F. B. Firth, (50); Oardmer, Samuel R. (x 5 o) » 
and Mr. T. Burt. A dissenting report was Emma (80) ; ^ Huilah, John (150) , Wingate, 
signed by Sir R. A. Cross, Sir N. M. de Roths - David (so). 1883 , Haas, Alma (£80) ; Palmer, 
child, and Alderman Cotton. Thej'ftonsidercd Auguste M. E. (200) ; Bonaparte, Prince Lucien 
that the recommendation with respect to (250) ; Pall iser, Lady (150) : Bcotfc-Russell, Har- 
restraint of alienation was invidious and un- riette (90); Edwards, Edward (80); Arnold, 
necessary, and they did not agiee with the Matthew (250); Southey, Rev, Charles C. (too). 
appointment of the proposed commission, 1884 . Moncrieff, Mrs. Marie A. (£100); Fumi- 
poinling out that a reorganisation of the com- vail, Fred. James (150) : Hurray, Jafnes A. H., 
panies was impracticable, and that the objects LL.D (250); Hancock, W. hfeilson,Q.C., LL.D. 
of public utility mentioned were more likely to (100) ; Balfe, Madame (80) ; Houghton, Rev. W. 
be promoted by the spontaneous action ot the (100) ; Lubbock Brown, Miss Emma (70) ; Rae- 
companies than by schemes forced upon them burn, Misses Charlotte and Caroline, each (40); 
by a commission. Alderman Cotton also signed Griffiths, Mrs. (widow of inventor of screw 
a separate protest. The Guilds have voted propeller) (100) ; Docker, Edward Scott, (too)-. 
£1,000 for an experiment in manual training m 1885 . Stewart. Mrs. and Misses, two in all 
certain schools of the London Sohool Board, but (mother and sisters of one of the defenders of 


nothing has been done in the way oMegi station Khartoum) (<£4.00) ; Power, Misses, four (sisters 
to carry out the report of the above Commission, of another of the defenders of Khartoum), each 
City Of London School. See Public Schools. (50); Jewitt, Llewellyn (70); Sherwin, Mrs. 
Civil Law. The word “ civil” m this con- Camilla (*oo); Eastwick, Mrs. Rosina Jane, 
neclion is highly ambiguous. Civil law is widow of late Mr E. 15 . Eastwick, C.B , M.P., 
opposed sometimes to criminal, sometimes to F.R.S. (too); Hillocks, the Rev. Janffcs Inches 
martial, and sometimes to ecclesiastical law. (75); Moncrieff’, Mis. Marie Antoinette, widow 
But the epithet “civil law ” is commonly used of the late Commander L. W. Moncrieff, R.N., 
to describe the Roman law and the various H.M. Consul at Suakim (in addition to the 
modern systems of law based thereupon, as pension of £iqo a year granted to her 111 1884, 
contrasted with the English common law. upon the death of her husband) (30) ; Radcliffe, 

. Civil List, The, is the annual grant of par- Mrs. Ann Martha, widow of the late Mr, John 
liament to the monaich, the yeatly sum now Netten Radcl die (100) ; Wilmshurst, Mrs. Mar- 
being £385,000, the whole of which is devoted garet Mary, widow of the late Mr. Thomas 
toiler Majesty’s household and pcisonal ex- Wilmshuist (50); Leech, Miss Adeline Amy, 
penses, with the exception of ,£1,200, which Miss Caroline Elizabeth, Miss Mary, and Miss 
may be granted in pensions (v.i.). The giant Rose Jane, m consideration of thp merits of 
originated in the reign ot William and Mary, their mother, the late J\Ir. John Leech, as an 
ana covered the payment of civil offices aitist, £25 each (100) ; Glover, ‘Elizabeth Rosetta, 
and pensions, when tnc amount was £700,000 Lady, widow of Jatc Sir John Hawley Glover, 
(,£400,000 being derived from the Crown reve- G.C M.G. (100); Huxley, Mr. Thomas Henry, 
nucs and £300,000 from excise duties). Since LL.D., F.R S., Professor (300). 1886 . Tulloch, 
this resulted in debt on the part of the king, Mis Janeanne Sophia, widow of the late Dr 
the Court of Exchequer decided that, if he Tulloch, Senior Principal m the University ot 
chose, the king could alienate hi sP s whole 1 eve- St. Andiews, in connection with Theology, 
nue. _ The List, after having reached £800,000, Philosophy, and Literature (£150); Gibbons, 
and in 1777 (Geoige II.) £900,000, was, on the Mrs. Grace, widow of the late Mr. James Robert 
accession ol William IV., cleared of all salaries, Gibbons, Royal Irish Constabulary, County 
etc., upon it, and placed at £510,000, including Inspector ( 4 $) ; Schmitz, Dr, Leonard (in addi- 
a pension list or £75,000. The purposes to tion to the Civil List Pension of £50 per annum 
which the pensions were applied were, in 1834, which he already receives) (50); Balton, Mr. 
limited to the deserving and needy; and in T,, in recognition of his services as a naturalist 
2838, the year of Queen Victoria’s coronation, and microscopist (50); Farnborough, Lady, for 
it was provided that, in place of a grant ot distinguished parliamentary and iiteraiy acr- 
£75,000 for civil list pensions, “Her Majesty vices of her late husband (250); Mongredien, 
should be empowered to grant in every year Mr. Augustus, for the merits and public utility 
new pensions on the civil list to the amount of his literary work (100) (r Brett, Mr. Jacob, 
of £i ; 2 qo, all such pensions to be m strict con- in recognition of his services in connection with 
lo mil ty with the House of Commons’ rcsolu- the introduction of submarine telegraphy (too); 
tions of 18th February, 1834” (x Viet., c. 2). Trollope, Mr. Thomas Adolphus, in considera- 
, Civil List Pensions Grants, 1880 — Jan, tion of the value of his literary work, his 
81 st, 1888 :— 1880 . Armstrong, Laura (£80); straitened means, and his advanced age (200) : 
Vargas, Mrs., and five daughters (150); Turner, Waters, Mr. Edmond Chester, for his long ana 
Mary A. S. (75); MacLeay, Millicent F. L. arduous labours as a writer on genealogy (too); 

S 20)) Dixon, Marian H. (100); Fitoh, Walter Bolton, Mr. Thomas, for services which lie has 
.(too); Beet, W.T. (100) ; Dunbar, Dr, Henry, rendered to science by his investigations in 
(Bo); Jackson, Georgina (40) : Goss, Lady, and connection with microscopic fauna (50). 1887 , 
two daqghtevs (130); Broun, Mrs. (75); Hawker, Kent, Mr. Charles, for his contributions to bio- 
Pauline M. (80); Stratford de Redcliffe, Vis- graphical and other literature (£100). Hassey, 
gc ifatessy and three unmarried daughters (500); 1 Mr, Gerald, in consideration of his literary 
CftUwrd, Sophia L. J. (80); Keats de Llanos, merit, and of the smallness of his means of 
FanftV ^Sb). 1881 . Rodgers, Maria (£75) ; Wal- support (30); Palliser, Lady (additional), for 
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services of her late husband) Sir William 
Palliser, as an inventor of munitions of war, < 
etc,, and of her destitute condition* and to 
enable her to provide for her daughters (150) \ 
Clerk* Mrs. Jessie, in consideration 01 the 
literary merits of her laff husband, the Rev. 
Archibald Clerk, LL.D., as a Celtic scholar, 
and of her destitute condition (120). 

Civil Service. One of the oldest mstituti ons 
of the country', and probably dares from the 
curliest monarchical tines. It m only within 
perhaps the last hundred years that the English 
Civil Service has assumed its present vast 
proportions. The Civil Service comprises all 
persons who serve the Queen in a civil capacit}*, 
as opposed to those employed in the military 
and naval services, 'ilie total number of 
m 1 -ons so employed cannot be far short of hall 
1. million. The chief department of the Civil 
bs rvice is the Treasury, which exercises a con- 
n'nl over all other departments, andiiom whom 
alone authority is obtained for all expenditure. 
Pei haps iuxt in impoitauce is the Exchequer 
and Audit Depaitment, w Inch is charged with the 
audit of the accounts of all otlier departments, 
and is required to see that the expenditure of 
each is in accoi dance with the authorities 
received from the Treasury. The Fcfreign Oftics 
(including the diplomatic service), the India 
Office ana the Colonial Office, together with tlic 
Home Office, probably rank next amongst the 
ninufious departments of the Horne Civil 
bervire. The three revenue departments — 
nan v.ly, the Post Office, Inland Revenue, and Cus- 
toms-- arc of course important branches of the 
service ; there are also, among what is known 
as the spending departments, the War Office, 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, Office of Woiks, Edu- 
cation Office, Privy Council Office, the Stationery 
Wpffice, and many other smaller offices. — Most 
of the clerkships m the Civil bervice aie now 
thrown open to public competition, and the 
various offices are grouped into two guides. 
The it commendation of Inc Playfair Commission 
which sat m 1674 to impure into the Civil Ser- 
v ice— namely, that the Service should be divided 
into a Higher and a Lower Division, with a 
specified scale of salaries 11 respective of office 
for each division -has "^cver been fully carried 
out. Most of the beltei -class offices are grouped 
under Grade 1., and the lemainder under what 
was formally known as Grade y. ; m 'these 
latter, howevei, most of the vacancu s are being 
filled up by the appointment of Lowei Division 
clerks under the Playlaii scheme. The scale of 
salaries for these clerks is uniformly thiougli- 
out the service £80 rising by £15 tricnmaJly to 
£200; while duty-pay not exceeding £100 may 
be paid to clerks ot the Lower Di vision wfio are 
performing superior duties. In those offices 
where the hours of #1 tendance arc seven instead 
of six the salaries of the Lower Division clerks 
are increased by about one-sixth. Although it 
was one of the objects of the PlojMair scheme 
to abolish a numerous class of civil servants 
known as writers, who receive lenpence an 
hour, and whose appointments are of a purely 
temporary character, there still exists a con- 
siderable body of these men in the Civil 
service. A Royal Commission has recently 
been appointed to inquire into the present 
state of the Civil Service. The first sitting 
^lace last November, and it will probably 
v '’'Considerable time before the inquiry 
doses. ’There - is of couise a consider- 
able difference in the examinations for the 


two grades of the Service j and that for the 
1 higher grade is what is popularly termed a 
“ stiff” one. Very good prizes are offered to 
the successful candidates in this examination, 
which therefore attracts candidates from 
amongst university men. The Lower Division 
examination is oi a simpler character, and at 
the prizes offered are not so great, a different 
class of men is attracted. Full particulars of 
all examinations for the Civil Service s, and of 
the situations to be competed for, can always 
be obtained on application to the Civil Service 
Commission, at Cannon Rpw, S.’W. The following 
is a summary of the amounts voted by the House 
oi Commons during the two sessions of 1886 for 
the Civil Sci vices for the year ending March 1887 1 
—Total of all classes of Civil Service Estimates, 
£18,008,691. Supplementary Estimates for Civil 
Services Class II., Treasury, £783. Class 
III,, Revising Rairisters, England, £i,68o; 
Crofters’ Commission, £3,930; County Courts 
Officers,, etc., Ireland, £8,763. Class IV., 
National Pol trait Gallery, £6jo ; Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland, £5,000. Class VII. , Repay- 
ments to Civil Contingencies Fund, £14,786. 
Total of Supplrmcntai-y Estimates, £35,577. 
For deiails see Finance:, National. 

Civil Service, Royal Commission on the. 

llav.ng been 111 operation for ten yeais, and 
having fm mod the subject of much depart- 
mental and Parliamentary controversy, the 
Go\ eminent, on the 13th of September, 1886, 
announced the appointment of a Royal Com- 
m ssion of Inquiry into what is commonly 
called “The Playfair re-organisation scheme.'’' 
Advantage was at the same time taken by the 
Government of the favourable opportunity thus 
afforded ioi instituting a general and exhaustive 
examination into the whole of the Civil Service 
—the clencal establishments of the State, their 
ail np n 1st ration, regulations, and the system of 
conti ol which obtains. In a Treasury minute 
which disclosed the grounds for the initiation 
of this compi offensive and important inquirt', 
it was stated that the duty of the Commissioner s 
would be to examine into the numbers, salaries, 
hours of labour, supeiannuation, cost of staff, 
as well as Oie administration, i emulation, and 
organisation* and to report whether, in their 
opinion, the work of the different offices is effec- 
tually and economically performed ; whether it 
can be simplified; whether the matter of pro- 
cedme can be improved, and whether it is 
deficient or unnecessarily elaborate. As to the 
Playfair scheme, the Commission is charged 
with the duty of examining and reporting as to 
whether it has been fairly tried/ whether its 
piovisions have met the requirements of the 
public service, and whether any modifications 
are required to give it complete development. 
Lastly, the Commission will inquire into the 
non-effective charge of the Civil Service, and 
advise whether the present pension scales and 
regulations are equitable alike to the State and 
to its servants. Subsequently, some doubt 
having arisen as to whether the Consular and 
Diplomatic service were included within the 
area of the investigation of the Commission, 
the reference was amended by adding after 
“Establishments" the words “at home and 
abroad.” The various classes of State servants 
have been invited freely to forward statements, 
rand already a vast body of oral and docu- 
mentary evidence has been tendered fo the 
Commission. In addition to this the heads 
of departments have furnished details, n^ccs- 
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sarily minute, regarding 1 the work of the offices, 
the tnanner in which it is divided, the entrance* 
examinations, the amount of ordinary leave and 
sick leave granted to all classes, together with 
suggestions for a more extended use of short- 
hand, and for generally facilitating Mje despatch, 
reducing the cost, and securing the efficiency, 
of the service. The following are the names* of 
the Commissioners Sir M. W. Ridley, Rart., 
chairman ; Earl Brownlow ; Lord Lin gen ; Lord 
Rothschild: the Right Hon. Lord .Basing; 
Right Hon. II. Fowler, M.P. ; Mr. C. K. Lewis, 
M.P, ; Mr. A. O’Connor, M.P. (resigned on 
account of the action of the Government in the 
alleged libels by the Times on Mi. Parnell); 
Mr. Kylands, M.P. ; SirE. Guinness, Bart. ; Mr. 
J. Cleghorn, director of the North-Eastern Rail- 
* way Company; Mr. A. S. Harvey, secretary to 
Glyn, Mills, & Co. ; and Mr. A. B. Milford, G.B., 
late Assistant Commissioner of Public Works. 
Mr. Walpole, Permanent Under-Sect etary for 
India, is the secretaiy to the Commission. The 
first report of the Commission dealing with the 
civil departments of the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty, and pointing out some old standing 
abuses, with suggestions for remedying theni, 
was issued last vear. 

Civil Service Supply Association, The, was 
started in 1866, with the object of carrying on 
the trade of general dealers, so as to secure to 
members of the Civil Service and the friends 
of members of the ^Society, the supply of 
articles of all kinds, both lor domestic con- 
sumption and general use, at the* lowest possible 
price, on the principle of dealing for ready 
money. The number of persons employed by 
the Association numbei s considerably over six 
hundred (see ed. ’86). Headquarters* Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., and Bcdloid 
Stieet, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, Bait., M.D., b. i8?6. 
Educated at Aberdeen and at Edinburgh. In 
the extra-academical medical school of tins 
city he gamed the first medals in anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry , botany, materia nicdica, 
iiugery, pathology, and pinclke of physic. 
For four years l)r. Claik had cltaige of the 

& (Biological department of the Royal Naval 
ospital at Haslar. M.D. Aberdeen (1884). 
Became a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Elected on the stall* of the London 
Hospital. Appointed a Fellow of the College 
of Physicians (1858). Dr. Clark is the author 
of numerous essays, lectures and leviews, 
and has for some time been Mr. Gladstone's 
medical attendant. Baronet (1883). 

Clarke, J5ir Edward, Q*C*> M.P., was b. 

>841. Educated at the City Commeicial Schools, 
Lombard Street, and Crosby Hall. Gained the 
Society of Arts prize for English Literature 
(1856), History (1857). Called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn (1864) i created Q.C. (1880). 
Elected a bencher of his Inn (1882). Returned 
as Conservative member for Southwark (Feb. 
1S80) ; Plymouth (*880-85) > re-clected 1885 and 
1886, when he was made Solicitor- General in 
Lora Salisbury’s administration, and received 
the honour of knighthood. Sir E. C. is a man 
who sprang from the ranks, and in his earlier 
days relied upon journalism for his support. 
He was for some time a reporter in the House 
of Commons for the Morning Post. He made 
v hip mark in the celebrated Penge case, ancle 
, successfully defended Mrs. Bartlett in the 
cclebiated Pimlico poisoning case. 

» wSUtake* John actor, b, in Maryland, 1835. 


Began his first regular engagement on the 
Philadelphia stage 1S52. Alter having made 
himself famous in his celebrated character 
Major Wellington de Boots in America, Mr. 
Clarke appeared in that character in St. James’s 
Theatre, London, an^ his transatlantic reputa- 
tion as a comedian of the highest class was 
fully endorsed by the opinion of Metropolitan 
playgoers. Among liis other impoitant im- 
ersonations is Bob' Acres in The Rivals. Mr. C. 
as long held the position of a leading actor in 
this countrv. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850). So called 
from the names of the two plenipotentiaries, 
Mr. J, M. Clayton, U.S., and Sir Henry L. 
Bulwcr, respecting Gi cat Butain. The treaty 
provided certain mutual guarantees for the 
protection and control over thc*proposed Nica- 
ragua Ship Canal (see Engineering). 

Clayton, John, actor, b. 1845. Has for years, 
in the Metiopolis and elsewhere, held a high 
position as a "leading man.” One character 
in which he made a decided maik was Henry 
Beauclerc m "Diplomacy.” 

C 16 menceau, Georges Benjamin, >vas b. at 
Mouilleron-en-Pareds, in the Vendee, Sept. 
28th, 1841. He studied medicine in Paris, 
is an MID., k and practised at Montmaitre. 
Elected mayor of the iSth ammdissement 
(Montmaitre) in Sept. 1870, he was, in Fab. 
1871, elected one ol the deputies for the 
Seine, and immed part cf the Extieme Left 
party. M. Clemenccau was still major when 
Gcneials Lccomte and Clemcnt-Thomas were 
shot. He soon after lesigned the positions of 
mayor and deputy. lie then became a inunbei , 
and afterwaids president, of the Paris Munici- 
pal Council. lie was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies at the elections of Feb. iSyu, 
and again voted with the Extreme Lelt. He 
has continued to sit 111 the Chamb< r, and 
during the latter yearn of Gambella’s lilo was 
the political adveisary of the "dead tribune ’ 
lie dexterously foiccd Gambetta into taking 
oftke, and was instrumental m semiring hr 
fall, lie has since, as chief of the Radical 
paity, frequently imposed lies will upon tl> 
Chambei, particularly in making and unmaking 
ministries. He sits ib$* the department of the 
Var, having been also elected, at the general 
election of Oct. 18S3, as one of the deputies for 
Paris?. He Js proprietor of the Ju<ificc’ f an im- 
portant Pans journal, and is regarded as one 
of the most expert swordsmen in France. It 
was a resolution moved by M. CIcmenceau, and 
insisting on a thorough investigation of the 
Wilson scandal, that led to the overthrow of the 
Rouvier Government, and the consequent fall 
of M Grevy. M. Clemenccau was asked by 
the President to form a Ministry, but declined, 
and told the President plainly that the crisis 
was not a political but a presidential one. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhome ("Mark 
Twain”); b. at Florida, Missouri, U.S., 1835; 
was apprenticed 111 his youth to a printer, 
and subsequently serveef as a pilot on the 
Mississippi (he adopted his ttom deplume from 
the instructions he used to receive to "mark 
twain” (where two currents met). Afterwards 
obtained an appointment as reporter On a paper 
in California, whence, after some years’ service, 
he removed to edit a paper at Buffalo. He is 
undoubtedly the most original and popular 
of the American humourists; his best known 
works are "The Jumping Frog,” "The Inno- 
cents Abroad,” " The Gilded Age,” "Roughing 
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It,” “Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” “Life on 
the Mississippi,” ‘The Stolen White Elephant,** 
“Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” etc. His 
letter to the Queen on the subject of his assess- 
ment to the income tax on account of his books 
published in this country, and “The Crusade 
of the Excelsior” (2 vols.) '87, are the most recent 
of Mark Twain’s contributions to humorous 
literature. 

Clergy, Deceased, Jan. 1887-Jan. 15th, 

1888. bto Oil ITUARY. | 

Clergyman, Beaeficed. The term benefice, 
in its widest acceptation, includes every eccle- , 
sia- tical preferment whatsoever. In its ordinary 
acceptation it denotes the office or living en- ! 
joyed by the cleigyman of a parish, whether [ 
rictorcr vicar; the office or living more fully 1 
described as it benefice with the cure of souls. 
A be ncficod clergyman is a clergyman who has , 
such a benefice. j 

* Clerk of the Parliaments. An officer of 
the House of Lords, by whom, in conjunction 
with the Clerk Assistant and the Reading 
Clerk, is pt Horned such duties as making 
minutes oi the proceedings, swearing peers 
and witnesses, and signifying the Royal assent 
to lulls which have passed both Houses. The 
<’* -I k of tile House* of Commons adls as chair- i 
man a.n^is addressed by members during the 1 
election of Speaker. All members aie sworn 
b^ him and introduced to the Speaker, and the 1 
roll is subset 1 bed undei his siipervsion. He j 
r- .n!s the order of the* dav, turns a saml-glass 
when a division is tailed, reads petitions if| 

Club3 and Club Houses, Principal. 


required, and takes charge of accounts and 
papers. He, like the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
is appointed by the Crown, and is associated 
with two clerks assistant, who make minutes 
of the proceedings. The office of Clerk of the 
Parliament is held by Mr. Henry J.JL. Graham, 
and Mr. Reginald Palgrave, C.B., is Clerk of the 
House of Commons. 

Cleveland, Stephen Grover, President of 
the U nited States, d. at New Jersey, March 18th, 
1837. The son of a Presbyterian minister, he 
rose from a humble clerkship in Oneida to be 
Governor of the S^ate of New York, defeating 
his opponent (Judge Foulger) by 192,000 votes. 
He thus became the prominent candidate for 
the presidency, and was so nominated by the 
National Democratic Convention, which met at 
Chicago in July 1884. A lew months later he , 
was elected President by 4,910,975 popular 
votes, beating Mr. Blaine by about 100,000 
votes. Subsequently receiving the majority of 
electoral votes, he Was duly inaugurated at 
Washington, March 4th, 1885. Two important 
events will make the past year (’87) memorable 
in the history of Mr. C 's term of office: 
the celebration of the centenary of the adoption 
of the American Constitution, and the enun- 
ciation of the piogiamme of sweeping fiscal 
reforms contained m the presidential message of 
Dec. 6th, ’87. 

Clifford’s Inn. See Inns of Court. 

Clifton College, Bristol. See Public 

Schools*. 

Closure. See Parliamentary Procedure. 


Wine of Club. 


Club House. 


,, .1 Subscription. 
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„ „ Subscription. 
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Gresham 

Grosvenor 

Guards' ....... 

Gun Club ...... 

Hogarth ...... 

HurJingham 

Isthmian 

J unior A» my and Navy . 
utiior Athenaeum . . . 
unior Carlton . . . ■. 
Junior Garrick . . . . 
Junior Travellers’ . . . 
Junior United Set vice . 

Kennel 
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Law Society 

Marlborough 

Military and Royal Naval 

National 
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National Liberal . . . 

National l hr on . . . . 

Naval and Military . . 
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New Club 
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Coal and Wine Dues. The. right of the 

Corporation of the City of London to levy* 
duties upon the Coal and wine entering the 
Metropolitan port has beet exercised for 
: many centuries. The coal duty yields by far 
the largest revenue derived from these imposts. 
The total amount of the duty now levied upon 
every ton of coal entering not only the port of 
London but the whole Metropolitan Police 
district, extending over an area of fifteen miles 
radius from Charing Cross, is 13d., made up of 
three separate duties oi 8 d. t ^d., and id. each, 
imposed at different times for distinct and 
speufic purposes The whole of the duty is 
levied by the Corporation, though the 4 d. tax 
only goes to swell their revenues, the 8 d. and 
the id. dues being placed to the credit of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The 4 d. duty is 
the sui vival ofametage charge of 4 d. a chaldron, 
winch the Corporation secured the right to 
charge as far back as 1591, when a dispute which 
had arisen between them and the Loid High 
Admiral respecting this right was settled 111 
their favour by Queen Elizabeth, at the intei - 
ccb&ion of Lord Treasurer Burleigh. In an able 
and interesting history of the tax, sketched by 
Mr. J, ,F.*B. Firth in a long letter teethe Tunes 
ol # .h December, 1886, he remarks : 14 Probably 
the decision was a |ust one, as traces of the 
existence of coal metres as lar back as the 
icign of Henry V. (1444) may be found in the 
City records/' From an account oi levenues 
ol the City Corpoiation presented to the House 
of Commons in 1692, we learn that the yield of 
the melage chaige at that date was £1,120 a 
vear, paid by loui teen coal metres at £80 each. 
In 1831, however, when the system of measuring 
; coal was abolished 111 favour of weighing it, the 
annual yield of the tax was £20,000. In the 
1 same year the metage duty of ^d. per chaldron 
of 35 cv t., was changed to one of 4 d. per ton 
weight; and in 1845 PotIi amentary poweis were 
obtained for levying the impost not only on the 
sea-borne coal entering the port, but also 011 
all inland coal brought to London by rail. Mr 
Firth points out that the original charge of 4 d. 

E er chaldron was foi measuring actually done, 
ut after 1831 the duty was received by the 
Corporation without, *in the words of the 
Metropolitan Taxation Committee of 1861, their 
“rendering in return any service whatever 111 
relation to the trade in coal.” The 8 d. duty is 
the equivalent of additional duties which the 
Corporation secured fiom Parliament the right 
to charge in 1694, in order to save themselves 
from threatened bankruptcy. The story of the 
proceedings bv which the additional taxing 
powers of the City were thus obtained reflects 
little credit upon those concerned in them. 
The Corporation the time were in debt to 
the extent of £747,472. These liabilities were 
incurred, according to the preamble to the bill 
of 1694 , through “sundry accidents and public 
calamities/’ This bill was introduced to relieve 
the Corporation of their debts at the expense of 
the coal consumers. It was three times rejected, 
f however, by the House of Commons, binding 
'Ithat they could not get their bill passed by fair 
jfaeans, the Corporation tried other methods, 
ffi'hcy handed a bill for a thousand guineas to 
I 5 ir John Trevor, the Sneaker, and bribed other 
, members of the House to get the bill through. 
Sir John Trevor was subsequently charged* 
with accepting this bribe, and when sum- 
moned to appear in answer to it, excused 
himself on tne ground that he was “ taken 


suddenly ill with a violent colic.” This excuse, 
however, was not considered satisfactory by 
the House of Commons, who on March 16th, 
1695, declaied him to have been guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour, ana ordered his 
expulsion from the House. A similar sentence 
was passea upon another corrupted member, 
— viz., Mr. Hunger ford, the chairman of the com- 
mittee to whom the bill of the Corporation was 
referred. -The bill, however, got tli rough, and 
by its Drovisions tne City debt was converted 
into an" nnuity by means of the additional coal 
tax of lod. per chaldron. Part of this duty only 
was levied tijl 1750; but in 1748, the City being 
still in difficulties, the full 10 d. was imposed for 
a period of thirty-live years, and in 1767 Parlia- 
ment further decided to extend the period to 
183J. In 1G29 the Corporation induced Parlia- 
ment to further extend the period to 1852, but 
in 1831 the duty -vas changed from lod. per 
measure of 2s cwt. to the present charge of 8 d. 
per ton . Since the latter date the coal dues 
nave been six times reimposcd, the last occasion 
on ahichljpe House of Commons sanctioned the 
reimposilion being in 1868, when the period for 
levying them was extended to July 5th, 1889, 
The present annual yield of the coal dues, after 
deducting drawback and cost of collection^ is 
about four and a half millions sterling.— The 
right to levy wine dues has also been enjoyed 
by the Corporation from a remote period, 
though this right al 5 o, as in the case of 
the coal dues, has been periodically limited 
to a certain number of years, fixed by Parlia- 
ment. The rate ol the wine duty is 4<\ g^d. for 
every tun of 252 gallons, and the annual yield 
is about £9,000 net. A strong protest has been 
raised against the proposal ol the Corporation 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works to apply 
for a renewal of the coal and wine dues when 
the period for whioh they were last sanctioned 
ekpires, in 1S89. The ground on which this 
application is based is that the revenues derived 
from the imposts have been devoted to the 
preservation of open spaoes, such as Epping 
Foiest, Burnham Beeciics, Highgate Woods, 
etc., and to the execution of such important 
public works as the Thames Embankment, the 
Hoi born Viaduct, Thames Bridges, etc. The 
objections to the imposition of the duties, however, 
are that they are raised and expended by 
authorities who are not directly responsible to 
the ratepayers ; that as merchants’, middlemen’s, 
and retaileis’ profits have to be made upon the 
tax, the consumers really pay a much larger 
amount than the initial duty ; that the coal 
duty, by largely increasing the price of that 
commodity, cripples manufacturing industry, 
and has in lact driven some important industries, 
such as shipbuilding, etc., from London, while 
at the same time the tax presses with intoler- 
able hardship upon the poor. Successive 
Governments, Conseryative as well as Liberal, 
have recognised the constitutional and economic 
inconsistency of the tax, \yhich violates the prin- 
ciple that taxation ana representation should 
go together. Lord Randolph Churchill (q.v,). 
in his reply to a deputation from the City and 
the Metropolitan Board, who waited upon him 
on November 18th, 1886, to urge him to support 
them in their efforts to renew the impost, 
advanced the arguments against the reirnpo- 
sition, and pointed out that it was a question 
which those who were burdened by the duties, 
and not the irresponsible bodies who levied and 
expended them, ought to have the power to 
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decide. A bill to continue the C. and W. Dues 


untif Deo. Slstj 1900, was (Jan. 28th, ’87) intro- i under twelve, and of women or girls of any 
arel-Hogg, Sir R. Fowler, age, is prohibited, and the hours and conditions 


duced by Sir J. M'Garel-__ ^ . 

Mr, Hubbard, Col. Duncan, and Mr. R. G. 
Webster; but was eventually dropped, as no 
opportunity was found to discuss it on second 
reading. Mr. W. H. Smith stated irf the House 
(Jan. 31st) that the Government intended to 
adhere to the declaration of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. See also Parliamentary 
Session ’87, and London Corporation, 
Charges of Malversation. « 

Coaling Stations, British. To a country 
like Butain the importance of having various 
convenient points throughout the world at 
which both her navy and hei mercantile marine 
may obtain supplies of coal cannot be ovei- 
estimated, especially in the event of hostili- 
ties breaking out. As steam navigation has 
advanced, the Government have organised in 
our own possessions coaling stations, where it 
has been conceived th^t they wculd be most 
useful; but the great majonty of thole places 
have been allowed to leinain in a comparatively 
defenceless state. Operations are rfow in pro- 
gress, however, which will remove this reproach. 

A Royal Commission apponitcdto inquire into the 
defence of British possessions and commerce 
abroad tendered its report to the Government 
July ’82, and the Inspector -GtneiaJ of Fortifica- 
tions was instructed to di aw up a scheme based 
on the report. By Marsh 1S84 this scheme had 
been piepared and apprised of by the War 
Office authorities. home discussion subse- 
quently took place with 1 egard to details. The 
following is a list of the stations to be fortihed, 
and the amounts to be spent Aden— works 
£94,300, armaments £60,500; Ceylon (Trin- 
comalee)— works £25,000, armaments £37,800; 
Singapore— works £75,000, armaments £83,700; 
Bong Kong— w 01 ks £55,625, armaments £79,500 ; 
Cape (Simon’s Bay) — works £60,000, anna 
ments £44,700; Sierra Leone— works £30,000, 
armaments £35,700; St. Helena — works 
£7,000, armaments mV; Mauritius— works£s5, 000, 
armaments £29,400; Jamaica— works £31,250, 
armaments £47,400; St. Lucia— works £30,000, 
armaments £27,600: total lor works, £463,175, 
and ior armaments, £446,300. Of these amounts 
it was arranged that ol the works £230,400 
should be charged to the imperial account, 
and £232,775 to the colonial account ; and ol 
the armaments account, £416,050 to the im- 
perial account, and £30,250 to the colonial 
account. In the course of a discussion on the 
army estimates, in July 1885, the Secretary of 
State for War announced that certain charges 
were for guns to be used in the fortifications of 
the coaling stations, and that works of defence 
had already been begun at the more important 
stations. He added that every effort would be 
f ,» made to complete the work by the time speoi 
fied at the outset— namely, March 31st, 1888, 

. , Mr. Stanhope, Secretaiy for War, in his iccent 
speech at Spilsby (Jan. 4th, ’88), stated that the 
p War Office were proceeding wi th the programme 
laid down by Parliament some time since ; and 
■ that, although some delay had taken place, he 
had reason to hope that the defence of all the 
most impoi taut coaling stations of the empire 
would be concluded in ’88, special attention 
being paid to Table Bay. 

Coal Mines Regulation Act. ’87 (see 
Parliamentary Session), consolidates with 
amendments the Acts of ’72 and ’76, and the 
, Stratified Ironstone Mines (Gunpowder) Act 

IO4 


*81. The employment below ground of boys 


ol employment of boys over twelve below 
ground are fixed and regulated. Above ground 
no boy or girl under Ihe age of twelve is to be 
employed, and the hours and conditions of 
employment of boys and girls over that age, 
ana of women, are fixed and regulated. Wages 
are not to be paid at public-houses. Where the 
amount of wages depends on the amount of 
mineral gotten the persons employed are to be 
paid by weight, and the men may appoint a 
check weigher. Single shafts are prohibited 
except in specified exceptional cases. Every 
mine must be under the control of a certificated 
manager, and he or a certificated under-manager 
must daily peisonally supervise? it. Notice of 
mine accidents involving loss of life or personal 
injury must be sent to the district inspector ; 
provision is made foi the appointment of iri- 
spectois by the Home Sec. and as to the 
powers to be exercised by them, and the Home 
Sec. may direct a foimal investigation into 
any accident when he thinks it necessary. 
The Act, which fills moie than forty pages of 
the statute-book, also contains a large number 
of lules rcgai dmg the ventilation of mines, 
inspection of machinery, fencing of entrances, 
the use of locked safety lamps where ne« ssary, 
the construction and examination of salety 
lamps (no particular make being specified or 
mentioned), the use of explosives in fiery 
mines, and other matters. 

Coal. The chief varieties of coal aie anthra- 
cite, or “stone coal," which occurs laigely in 
South Wales, and is used in furnaces and malt 
kilns; semi-bituminous, or “steam coal," much 
used in marine and locomotive engines, being 
almost smokeless ; bituminous, or “ household 
coal," which is the common form of fossil fuel 
for domestic use ; and lignite, known also as 
“ brown coal," or “wood coal," an imperfect 
coal, not used in this country, though valued on 
the Continent. Cannel is a variety of coal which 
does not soil the fingers, and burns readily like 
a candle, whence the name. It*occurs abund- 
antly near Wigan, and is highly valued for 
gas-making. The vegetable origin of coal is 
iully established by its chemical composition, 
microscopic structure, its mode of occurrence, 
and ita as«oeigted fossils. Some coals, notably 
the “better bed”ol Bradford in Yorkshire, are 
largely made up of resinous spores or minute 
reproductive bodies shed from the cones ot 
fossil lycopods, or plants allied to modern 
club-mosses, Two kinds of spores, known as 
microspores and mocrospores, occur in certain 
lycopods, and similar bodies are found 111 coal. 
Some observers regard the larger bodies not as 
spores, but as sporangia or spore-cases. 
Certain kinds of coal seem to be largely made 
up of the mineralised bark of the coal-measure 
plants. Small deposits of coal may have been 
formed by vegetable matter drifted by streams, 
and buried 111 lakes or in estuarine deltas ; bi t 
in most cases the vegetable matter must have 
grown in situ . The roots of the coal plants are 
often found in the “ underclays " or fossil soils 
beneath the coal-seams. The principil coal 
fields of Great Britain are those of South Wales, 
F “orest of Dean, Bristol and Somerset, Warwick- 
shire, South Staffordshire, North Staffordshire. 
^Shropshire, Denbigh and Flint, Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Durham 
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and Northumberland, the Clyde Basin, Midlo- 
h thian, Fifeshire, and Ayrshire, ki Ireland good 
, C oal occurs in Tyrone and Antrim, but the 
resources are not well developed ; the coal in 
the south of Ireland is chiefly anthracitic. The 
deepest coal-pit in Britain is*at the Ashton Moss 
colliery, near Manchester (12,688 feet). In 
Jan. ’87 it was reported that a bore hole for 
coal, said to be the deepest in existence, com- 
A menced by the Prussian Government in the 
| Canton of Merseburg (Saxony), had had to 
E be abandoned after reaching a depth of 1,738 
metres, having come on porphyry rock. The 
characteristics oi the oeal trade of '87 have been 
apparently somewhat contradictory. As will 
be seen below, the London and oversea branches 
exhibited marked improvements as to quan- 
tities, if not indices ; and as it is estimated 
that -these two branches together represent 
about a quarter of the total coal production of 
the United Kingdom, we can fairly well gauge 
the actual aggregate output, although the 
official figures will not be issued for months 
to come. Last year we estimated the produc- 
tion for ’86 at 160,000,000 tons : the quantity 
proved to be 157,518,482. Despite the increases 
in the London and expoit departments, the 
unpr ved railway traffics, and the Enhanced 
tone in the iron trade, there is room for doubt 
whether the aggregate coal output of ’87 will 
prove to be much it any more than that of *86. 
There is double ground for this doubt. In the 
- first place we have the internal evidence sup- 
plied by the constant complaints of the coal 
f ownei a themselves ; then we have the external 
| and undeniable fact that one of the remarkable 
I features of the steel age is economy in fuel 
■ consumption. Indeed, it is hard to suggest 
$ what the future of the industry will be. Tneie 
appears to be 110 finality in the reduction of 
prices: the general revival of trade mili- 

tated against the exjpovt of fuel by raising 
freightages ; protective jealousy abroad was 
exemplified in May last by an announcement 
that Russia was about imposing vciy heavy 
tariffs; legislation (see Mining) promises to put 
further obstacles between the mine owner and 
his piofits; while the pitmen themselves (ibid ) 
have during the whole uf 1887 shown a persist- 
ent determination to enhance their own posi 
tion. With regaref to eoonomy it was reported m 
October last that Messrs. Ashworth & Kneen, 
of Dalton-in-Furness, had patented a new re- 
generative furnace, whirli had been tried in 
Great Britain and fifteen other countries with 
success. “Ihe patentees claim that the new 
furnace not only completes combustion, but 
effects a saving in coal of at least 35 to 40 per 
cent.” During the year 142 persons weie 
killed by mining explosions, 137 being in coalpits, 
showing an inert «fte over 1886, but being far 
below the avei age of 250 per annum for the ten 
years ending '86. Of the total, 78 w f erc killed 
in Scotland, 40 in S. Wales, 9 m Northumber- 
land, 5 in Derbyshire, 3 in Lancaoinre, and 2 111 
South Yorkshire. Of the whole year the most 
merious disaster was that at the Uclstone Colliery, 
Lanarkshire, in May, when 73 lives were lost ; 
V’l&he next in importance being that at the Gwtch 
,,\»r National Colliery, Pontypiidd, S. Wales, in 
0 *fcbruary, when 39 men were killed. In No- 
's s vember several hundred men were impiisonec 
, through a shaft accident at the Aberiumt Colliery, 
S. Wales, but the majority of them contrived to 
escape by some old workings, and the remaindei 
were got out. In May Sir F, Abel read before the 


Institute of Civil Engineers the first portion off 
an exhaustive paper on the subject of “Acci- 
dents in Mines , h and the latter portion in No- 
vember. On J une 9th a eonferCnoe of authorities 
of miners' permanent societies for dealing with 
distress caused by accidents was held at West- 
minster. Tl!e total membership was said to be 
221,339, and the accumulated funds £247,852 ; 
the revenue £ 163,185. With regard to the 
atatistios referred to above, during the year ’87 
there were Imported into London 4,726,278 tons 
of sea-bofne coal, while 7,327,770 tons came 111 
by rail; the increases over 1886 were 55,151 
tons of sea-borne and 108,390 tons of railway 
coal. It will be observed that the development 
chiefly took r/ace in the latter class, the Great 
Noithern, Gicat Eastern, and Midland Com- 
panies more par ticularly haying inci eased their 
deliveries. The Yorkshire poits, especially 
Hull and Goole, owing to greater railway 
facilities in the local coal-fields, are apparently 
entitled to claim all the increased shipping 
delivery, the Northumbrian dispute(see Mining] 
also having evidently driven a good deal of 
business nr this direction. The amount ex- 
ported beyond the coal due districts (see Coal 
Dues) in ’87 was 2,997,246 tons, against 2,984,628 
tons in ’86. The net actual increase in the coal 
trade in the London district was therefore 240,923 
tons. Dunng the year the price of coal on the 
London maikct was again considered low, the 
average (including City dues) being i6s. 3 d. 
per ton, which is a penny more than in ’86. 
The Foreign and Colonial reports of coal, coke, 
cinders, and fuel duting ‘ 87 , according to the 
Board of Trade returns, were 24,454,607 tons, 
value £10,176,402, against an export in ’86 of 
23,283,389 tons, value £9,837,338. file amount of 
coal, etc., shipped for the use of steamers engaged 
in the Foreign trade in ’87 was 6,868,790 tons, 
against 6,698,238 tons in ’86. 

Oobbe, Frances Power, b. in Dublin 1822. 
Has for many years been associated with various 
social and philanthropic movements, and is the 
author of many works devoted to the solution 
of social and ethical pioblems. She was con- 
nected with the late Mary Carpenter in the 
work of bringing criminal and neglected chil- 
dren under lfealthy educational influence. She 
has practically aided the establishment of insti- 
tutions for the protection of young servants 
and for the relief of destitute incurables, and 
has been a powerful advocate for the removal 
of women’sdisabilities, and for the advancement 
of female education. She is also a piomment 
kadei of the anti-vivisection agitation. Miss C. 
has contributed largely to periodical literature. 
Amongst the most important of her books are 
“An Ls»ay on Intuitive Morals” (’55) ; “Reli- 
gious Duty ” C57) ; “ Darwinism in Morals ” 
('72) ; and “ Duties of Women ” t’8o). 

Cobden Club. The fo 1 ma tion of this poli tical 
association was suggested by Mi. Bright (q,v.) 
and Mr. J’horold Rogers, within about a year 
of Cobden ’s death ; and Mr T. B. Potter, who 
had long been an intimate personal and politi- 
cal. friend of Cobden, and had been accepted 
as his successor in the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Rochdale, undertook the task 
of organising the Club and of presiding over 
its work. Ihe specific object for which the 
Club was established was that of “encouraging 
the growth and diffusion of those economical 
and political principles with which Mr. Cob- 
den’s name is associated ” ; and its motto, which 
was suggested by Mr. Godwin Smith, is “Free 
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Trade, Peace, Goodwill among Nation*.” Since 
the foundation of the Club more than a millioa 
and a half ol books and pamphlets enunciating; 
Cobden’s principles have been distributed at 
home and abroad ; and during 1885 about eleven 
millions of leaflets on Free Trade and other 
subjects akin to it were circulated with a view 
of counteracting what is known as the “Fair 
Trade " (q*v.) movement. An important feature 
of the Club is its annual banquet, presided over 
usually by some eminent statesman^ see ed. ’87). 
The roll of honorary members of the Association 
includes many distinguished foreigners. Sec,, 
Mr. K.Gowing, 6, Upper Park Rd., N.W. 

Coca (synonyms Cuca, Hayo, Ipndu, Cochuco, 
Spadic). The green leaves of the plant Ery- 
thro*. vlon Coca, 60—90 grs., either alone or 
mixed, with lime or wood ashes, are chewed 
by the natives of Bolivia and Peru to allay 
hunger and thirst and prevent fatigue. The 
plant is now being cultivated in India. The 
properties of this drug are mainly due to its 
actvve alkaloid principle, Cocamc } brought 

f rominently to notice by Dr. Koller, of Vienna, 
t has lately been largely employed as a local 
ana?sLhetic, more particularly in ophthalmic 
operations. It is also useful if injected hypo- 
dermically for operations on the skin, and in the 
form of pastilles it allays irritation in the thioat. 

Co chin -China. A kingdom of Indo-China, 
now a French colony. Aiea 22,868 sq. in., pop. 
1,689,984. Capital Huff. It is lertile, very rich, 
and one of France’s most valuable possessions, 
bee Annam, and Colonies of European 
Powers. 

“Cocker, According to.” A phrase synonv- 
mous with “satisfactory, quite in order.” It 
is derived from the name of Edward Cocker, 
an arithmetician aud penman, who in the 
middle of the seventeenth centuiy published a 
tieatise on arithmetic, which was for a long 
time very popular. The phrase doubtless 
orginally implied mathematical accuracy 
COCOX Islands. A dependency of the Straits 
Settlements 700 nulcs south-west ol Java. 

Oode Napoleon- Finding no lew er than four 
hunched systems ol' admimsteiing the law in 
vogue, Napoleon J. assembled, 111 1802, the 
ablest lawyers in France undei the presidency 
ot Cambacercs, for the put pose ol bringing the 
several systems into haimony. 'J he result was 
Ihe production ol several codes - the Code Civil 
des Fran 9a is. Code de Procedure, Code Penal, 
and Code ^’Instruction Cuminclle. There 
were created in addition Commercial and 
Military Codes, the whole of which are known 
as the Code Napoleon. 

Codrington College. In Barbados. Affiliated 
. to Diuham University. 

Coercion Bills. See Ireland. 
Coffee-House System. See ed. ’87. 
Coinage, The Jubilee. Inmdcr to comme- 
morate the fiftieth anniversary of the accession 
of Her Majesty, important additions weie made 
during ’87 to the coins in circulation, and most of 
the existing devices were changed, so as to 
bring them up to a better standuid of artnetic 
merit. The additions comprised a five-pound 
piece, 0 two pound piece, a crown, and a double 
florin. In all cases a new effigy was substituted 
fbr the existing one, which was modelled by 
lh£ late William Wyon, R.A. The efifij— 


the issue of the coinage bearing the youthful 
effigy of *37 has now ceased. The reverse* of * 
the first three coins mentioned above bear 
Pistruoci's design of Si. George and the Dragon, 
which is considered one of the best of modern 
devices. It appeased in ’17 on the sovereign. 
The reverse of the double florin was designed 
by Simon, the mint engraver at the time of 
the Restoration. The alteration* in the reverse 
designs are : the assimilation of the small crown 
borne by the half-sovereign and threepenny- 
piece to that of the new effigy ; the florin taking . 
the same design as the new double florin ; ana 
the adoption of different designs for the half- 
crown, the shilling, and the sixpence, the two 
latter being identical. The issue of the coins 
began on June 81 st, the day set apart for the 
celebration of the J ubilee. It xtas subsequently 
found that, as the half-sovereign and the sixpence 
were similar in design, a new field for frqud Y 
presented itself in the gilding ol the new six- • 
pence and its circulation as a half-sovereign. 
The issue ol the former was therefore discon- 
tinued. A proclamation in the London Gazette 
oi Nov. 89 th announced the coining at the mint 
of new sixpences, to bear on the reverse the 
word sixpence, placed in the middle, with an 
olive branch on one side and an oak branch on 
the other, and a royal crown and thc^late of the 
year. The introduction ol the coinage created 
considerable opposition. Objections were raised * 
against the sizes and against the design for 
the effigy, and it remains to be seen whether the 
alteiations made in the reverses and their 
greater aitistic value will counterbalance these. 
The issue of ooins bearing the new effigy began 
in New South Wales and Victoria upon tnc same 
day as in England, shipments having been 
made to the Sydney and Melbourne mints. 
The anniversary of the accession was further 
commemorated by a Jubilee Medal. As in the 
case of the coin, the effigy was by Mr. Boehm, 
but of a somewhat moie ornate type. The , 
reverse was designed by Sir Frederick Leighton, - 
and excited universal admiration. Later m the j 

S ear, on Lee. 16 th, the Queen issued a Jubilee J 
tcdal to all constables in the Metropolitan Police ( 

J Force on June 21st. It was cast in bright gun-» 
metal, bearing the Queen’s head on one side,? 
and on the reverse a wreath of oak leaves, with* 
the Imperial ciown. The medal is attached by. 
a ribbon of u>yal purple. 

Col de Caere Tunnel. This is a railway 
undertaking, cutting under the Col de Cabre, the 
frontier of the Drome and the Hautes Alpes, 
and will be 3,800 metres m length. It is con- 
sidered to be an important work in the stiatcgic 
line, connecting Central France with the Italian 
frontier by Gap and Briangon. The yvoik was 
commenced Sept. 25U1, ’86. 

Coleridge, John Duke TJoleridge, P.C., 1st 
j Baron (creat. 1873), Lord Chief Justice; eldest 
; son of the late Right Hon. Sir John Taylor 
1 Coleridge, of Heath’s Court, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon (a judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench), 
bv Mary, d. of Dr. Albert Buchanan, vicar of 
Yvoodmansterne, and rector of Northfleet ; b. 
1821. Educated at Eton and at Balliol College, 
Oxford: B.A. (1842), M. A, (1846), Hon. D.CJL. 
(1877); was scholar of Balliol and Fellow of 
Exeter. Called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
(1846) ; made a Q C. and bencher of his inn 


adopted was modelled from life by Mr, J. E,* (18 61) ; a^ser>eant-at-law (Nov. 1873) ; was Re- 
Boesm, It, A. (q.v.), and appears on the coins of 
every .’lenommation. The portrait is intended 
to represent Her Majesty at her present agte, and 


! 

corder of Portsmouth (1835-65, when he resigned). '1 


Was M.P. for Exeter (July 1865 to Nov. 1873); 

„ i80g tQ NoVt i87I) . 


was Solicitor-General 1 
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Attorney* General from the last <late to 1873, 
.^jvhen he was appointed Chief justice of the 
Commoh Pleas ; and made Lord Chief Justice of 
’ England (1880). P«id a visit to the United States 
L in 1883, and was very cordially received, par- 
1 ticulariy by the judiciary anil the bar. He has 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review and other 
periodicals. Lord Coleridge is a distinguished 
judge, and maintains with dignity the important 
f dike which he holds. His name was promi- 
| ncntly before the public in 1886 in connection 
^.with certain libel actions brought by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Adams, a member ot the bat. Lord 
C. distinguished himself in Parliament by his 
powerful advocacy of the removal of Dissenters’ 
disabilities at the universities. Owing to his 
musical voice, he is known in society and at 
the bar as “ lhe%ilver-tougued Coleridge.” 
Collins, Churton. Sec Literature in ’86, 
kE(\, ’87. 

Collins, Wilkie, b. 1824, son of William 
Collins, R.A., whose life he published in 1848. 
It was, howevci, as a writer of sensational 
romances, and not as a biogiapher, that Mr. 
Collins was destined to achieve distinction. 
IIis first story was “Antonina,” which W'as 
followed by othets, including “The Dead 
Seciet ’ and “After Dark,” which attiactrd 
com-ideialfle attention; but it was not until 
the publication of the “Woman in White ” that 
Mr. Collins rose to the height of his popularity. 
The success of this novel was electrical, and 
the author's .subsequent stories — especially 
“No Name," “Ihe Moonstone,” “Man and 
Wife,” ‘Toor Miss Finch, "and “The Evil Genius” 
(1887), have had an immense circulation. Mr. 
Collins manied a daughter of the late Charles 
^Dickens. He is distinguished by his maivel- 
$lous ingenuity in the construction of plots. 

Colombia. A Federal republic in Central 
America, formed b)' tht union in 1861 of nine 
states — viz., Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Caitca, 
Cundinaniarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santander, 
and Tolima — under the title of the “ United 
Slates of New Gianada,” changed in 1S71 to 
that of the “United States of Colombia.” The 
constitution vests the executive power in a 
president, elected tnenaially, and the legisla- 
tive in a Senate of twenty-seven members, 
three from each State, and a ‘House of sixty-six 
representatives, elected aceoi ding t« population, 
(bor membeis of executive see aiticle Diplo- 
matic.) Aiea, 504,773 sq. miles ; pop. about 
4,000,000. Estimated revenue (1S86) about 
£1,020,800; expenditure about £797,000. Ex- 
ternal debt, chiefly due to English creditors, 
about £1^900,000, interest several years in 
arrear. Treasury in a state ot bankruptcy. 
Army in peace nominally about 3,000. In 
1876-7 a civil war prevailed, but with the 
exception of a few local disturbances, peace 
has since been maintained until the year 1885, 
when an iusmreclion was reported in January ; 

t der, however, was soon afterwards restored, 
le transit trade passing over the Isthmus of 
mama is > of some importance^ and in Feb. 
3 i an inter-oceanic canal was commenced by 
. de Lesseps, and is steadily progicssmg. 
1882 and 1884 the claim of the United States 
the coutiol of any American inter-oceanic 
^ s ^ Tla L AVas t ^ ie subject of conference between 
: tfcat Government and Great Britain w r ith refer- 
ence both to the Lesseps scheme and a project 
of an alternative canal through Nicaragua. See 
also Panama Canal. 


COlOtUU*. Capital of Ceylon (q.v.), pop, 
•bout 120,000. 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition. This 

was opened by the Queen on 'Tuesday, Mdy* 
4th, 1886. An ode written by Lord Tennyson, 
and set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan* Was 
sung on the occasion by Madatne Albani and a 
choir, under the direction of the composer. 
The Exhibition Buildings were situate in the 

g rounds of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
outh Kensington. India and the British Colo- 
nies (except Newfoundland, Tasmania, Heligo- 
land and Gibraltar) ccntributed. See ed. *87. 
Colonial Institute. See Royal Col. Inst. 
Colonial 0 £dde. The authority of the Crown 
throughout oi* colonial dependencies is exer- 
cised by the Colonial Secretary, Governors of 
colonies are nominated to the Crown by him j 
the enactments of all colonial legislatures 
come before him, for approval or disallowance 
(a pure formality in most eases); and in his 
office the constitution of new colonial legisla- 
tures is planned. The dnect executive action 
of the department is mainly confined to the 
Crown coloifies, protectorate*, etc. (see British 
Empire). An Emigrants' Information Office 
(q.r.) is attached to the department. Crown 
colonies are represented in London by Crown 
Agents, and colonies having responsible 
governments by Agcnts-General (see Diplo- 
matic). The British Settlements Act 1887 en- 
ables Her Majesty in codncil to provide for the 
government of her possessions acquired by 
settlement, and by older in council to estab- 
lish all such laws and institutions, and consti 
tute such courts and officers, and make such 
jirovisions and regulations tor the administra- 
tion ot jjustne as may appear to be necessary. 

Colonial Wines and Vineyards. For de- 
tailed account see ed. 87. 

Colonies and Dependencies of European 

Powers. Great Britain comes first on the list, 
the aggregate area ot her possessions being 
9,otx>,ooo sq. m., pop. 316,000,000, All are 
sepal ately treated, and a classified list will 
be toimd undci the head British Empire, etc. 
Powers having foreign dependencies are — 
France, Portugal, the Netherlands, Germany 
Spam, Dctirftaik, and Italy. Many of these 
dependencies wtII be found elsewhere treated 
under their respective headings. The figures 
here given are chiefly derived fiom the latest 
official returns of eacli mother-country, and will 
sometimes be found to differ iiom other enu- 
meiations.— PEARCE began to acquire foreign 
possessions in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Recently she has largely increased 
them, tier colonies proper are represented 
in the Senate and Chambei of Deputies, and 
politically form part of the Republic. Including 
Algeria, officially a French department, Mada- 
gascar and other “Pays Piotegtis,” the total 
area of the French dependencies amounts to 
885,492 sq. m. (reckoning 2 ‘6 kilometres carres 
as" equal to 1 sq. m. English), with total 
pop. 28,000,000, including estimates, detailed 
as follows .-—African : Algeria, 160,897 sq. 
pop, 3,817,465; Tunis (pro.), 45,384 so. m., 
pop. 2,000,000; Scnegamhia, 96,154 so. m.„ 
pop. 197,644; Ivory and Slave Coast Stations, 
35 sq. in., pop. 186,000; Gaboon-Ogowe-Congo 
Region, 174,000 sq. m., pop. 500,000; Mada- 
gascar (pro.), 228,570 sq. m. t pop. 3,000,000; 
Reunion, 966 sq. m., pop. 170,518 ; Comoro 
Islands, 1,050 sq. m., pop. 65,000; Nossi Be 
and St, Mane Islands, 830 sq. m., pop. 18,000; 
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Obockand Tajurah, 3,846 sq. m., pop. 22,370.— 
Asiatic : Pondicherry and Chandernagore, 
sq.m., pop. 283,723 ; Cochin-China, 22,868 sq. m. f 
4pop. 1,689,984; Tonquin, 34,615 sq. m., pop. 

9.000. 000; Annam (pro.), 26,923 sq. m., pop. 

6.000. 000; Cambodia (pro.), 32,254 sq. m., pop. 

1.020.000. — Polynesian : New Cfledonia and 
Loyalty Islands, 7,624 sq. m., pop. 60,703 ; 
Marquesas, 478 sq. in., pop. 5,776 ; Tahiti, 
Society Islands, 453 sq. m., pop. 10,639 5 Tubuai, 
Austral Islands, 80 sq. in., pop. 6(% ; Tuamotu, 
Low Archipelago, 384 sq. m., pop. 8,500.— 
Astfrioan: St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands, 
90 sq. m., pop. 5,765 ; Guadeloupe, etc., 719 sq. 
m., pop. 199,082; Martinique, 379 sq. in., pop. 
167,679; Cayenne, 46,697 sq. m., pop. 25,157. 
Most of these possessions are very costly to 
France. — PORTUGAL possesses, accoiding to 
the official lists, dependencies aggregating in 
area 706,541 sq. m., with pop. 3,724,073. These 
figures are largely discounted when it is re- 
membered that in the two great African pro- 
vinces Portuguese influence is really limited 
to a comparatively small portion of them. 
Details as follows:- African: Azores Islands, 
966 sq. m., pop. 259,800; Madeira islands, 317 
sq. m. f pop. 130,584; Cape Verde Islands, 1,650 
sq. m., pop. 107,024 ; Bissao, Casnmanza, etc., 
26 sq. m., pop, 9,282 ; Principe and St. Thomas 
Islands, 454 sq. m., pop. 21,037; Ajuda, 13 sq. 
m., pop. 4,500; Angola, Ambriz, Bcnguela, 
and Mossamedes, 312,509 sq. m., pop. 2,000,000; 
Mozambique, etc., 382,683 sq. in., pop. 350,000; 
Asiatic: Goa, Daman, Diu, etc., 1,605 sq. in., 
pop. 481,467; Timor, etc. (Asiatic An hipeiago), 
6,290 sq, m., pop. 300,000 ; Macao, 28 sq. m. t pop. 
68,086. Exctpt the Cape Verde Islands, these 
colonies are in a decayed or stagnant state. 
— HOLLAND possesses colonies to the slated 
extent of 766,137 ?q. ni., with pop. 27,845,262. 
The Dutch East Indies comprise Java, parts of 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, and other islands of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago : total area 719,674 sq. in., pop. 27,743,720. 
—West Indian Islands : Curasao, 210 sq. m., pop, 
25,362 ; Oruba, 69 sq. m., pop. 6,407 ; St. Martin, 
17 sq. m., pop. 3,926; Buen Ayre, 05 sq. m., 
pop. 4,008; St. Eustatms, 7 sc; m , pop. 2,286; 
Saba, 5 sq. m., pop. 2,421.— South American : 
Surinam, 46,060sq.m., pop. 57,123. — GERMANY, 
since 1884, has annexed extensive teiriiones, 
but it is doubtful whether it will pay her to 
retain them. As yet unorganised, and lor the 
most part neither delimited nor explored, 
figures must be received as merely approxi- 
mate. Total area perhaps 600,000 sq. m. ; with 
pop. probably 1.500,000 — viz., African : I’ogo- 
land, 100 sq. in., pop. 100,000; Cameroons, etc., 
10,000 sq. m., pop. 100,000; DamaraJand and 
Ludentzland, 200,000 sq. m., pop. 236,000; Gor- 
man East African Co.'s tcrulory, 100,000 sq. m., 
pop. 500,000; Somaliland, 200,000 sq. m., pop. 

100.000. In Pacific: Bismarck Archipelago, 
18,150sq.m., pop. 188,000; Solomon Islands, 6,000 
so. m., pop. 20,000; Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land 
(New Guinea), 70,300 sq. m., pop. 109,000. — 
SPAIN retains but a remnant or her once vast 
possessions. Altogether they now amount to 
2^2,434 sq. m., pop. 8,292,579, according to official 
lists — viz., African : Ceuta, Ifni, and other 
stations in Morocco, 650 ,sq. m., pop. 2,476 ; the 
N.W. Saharan seaboard (1887), 75,000 sq. in. ; 

, the Canary Islands (considered a province of th«| 
kingdom), 2,808 sq. m., pop. 297,209; Fernando 
Po, Annabon, and Coiisco Islands, Elobe\, 
etc., 850 sq. m., pyp. 36,000.— West Indian: 


Cuba and Pinos, 43*320 sq. m., pop. 1,521,684.; 
Puerto Rico, etc., 3,550 sq. m., pop. 754 , 3 * 3 ‘“~’ 
Asiatic: Philippine Islands, 114*336 sq. m., pop. 
5,561,232; Sulu Islands, 950 sq. m., pop. 75,000; 
Caroline and Pclew Islands, 560 sq. m., pop. 
36,000; Marianne Lslands, 420 sq. m., pop. 8,665. 
—DENMARK has dependencies to the extent of 
86,954 sq. m., prop. 127,208— viz., Northern: Faeroe 
Islands, 340 sq. m., pop, 11,220; Iceland, 39,756 
sq. m., pop. 72,445 ; Greenland (Coasts), 46,740 
sq. m., pop. 9,780. West Indian: Santa Cruz, 
74 sq. m., pop. 18,430 ; St. Thomas, 23 sq. m., pop. 
" ; St. Jo’ -y 


John, 21 sg. m., pop. 944.— ITALY ' 
"\ed Sea, 243 sq. m., 


I4,3»9. _ , 

possesses Assab, in the Rei , 
pop. 1,193; in ’86 she took possession of Mas- 
sowah, area and pop. not yet declared. 

Colonisation, German. Sec German Colo- 
nisation. • 

Colour Blindness, or Achromatopsia , Is a 
detect m appreciation of colour, shown by a 
want of power in distinguishing between cer- 
tain complementary colours. Those so affected 
regard as similar colours which to most people 
are quite distinct. It depends either upon 
disease of the optic nerve, or it is congenital, 
and is often hereditary. It is very rare in 
women, but is said to occur, in varying degrees, 
in hom*3 to 5 per cent, of the males of 
the chief European countries. It ft is usually 
paitial, and the commonest form jfr that in 
which theie is inability to distinguish green 
liom the various shades of grey and red. 
Blindness for yellow and blue is much rarer, 
but it is occasionally total. Persons so affected 
often compensate for their defect by a finer 
appi eolation of shade and texture ; and many 
persons may appear colour-blind fiom want of 
exact knowledge of the names of colours. The 
testing of colour-blindness is usually done by 
using Holmgren’s coloured wools. A certain 
colour having been given to the person, he is 
asked to choose from' the whole mass of wool 
skeins, no two of which are really quite alike, 
all those which appear to him of nearly the 
same shade. In Germany all engine-drivers, 
signalmen, and others, to whom an accurate 
knowledge of colour is essential, arc officially 
examined previous to their appointment, in 
order to ascertain thp exact condition of their 
colour-sense. A report was issued in Nov. '87 
by the Board of Trade on tests lor C. B. used in 
examining candidates for masters’ and mates’ 
certificates. Out of every 200 candidates exa- 
mined one is colour-blind. Instructions are now 
issued to superintendents of Mercantile Marine 
Offices to distribute copies of the circular of the 
Boaul of Trade containing the regulations for 
examination in C. B. to all young men and boys 
entering the maiine service. 

Columbia Market, The. A fish-market in 
Bethnal Green, London, erected by Lady 
(then Miss) Burdett-Coutts, in ’69, at a cost of 
about £200,000. It was opened on Feb. 21st, ’70, 
and was on Nov. 3rd, *71, presented by Lady 
Burdett-Coutts to the City of London, who, 
however, gave it back to her on Dec. 4th, *74. 
It was closed from April 78 to Aug. ’84, when 
it was reopened, and is now said to be more 
flourishing. See ed. ’87. 

Commemoration, Days of- The Black-letter 
Saints’ Days of the Anglican Calendar, so called 
from the names being printed in ordinary blaok 
letters, and not in red, like the more important 
feasts. No special collect, epistle, and gospel 
are appointed. 

Commercial Education. The year '87 will 
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be lemembered as having witnessed the first 
ritwtcps of “ a new departure ” in the direction of 
making the national education more worthy of 
the first commercial country in the world, 
more suited to modern conditions, and at least 
as efficient as that provide^ in those foreign 
countries— especially Germany— which are suc- 
l&essfully competing with British traders in 

t ir oldest markets. The commercial and 
icational communities are at last awakened 
the need for immediate action, and before 
g youths who are intended for a commercial 
eeir, instead of entering an office without 
»ven an elementary knowledge of trade or 
■.(commerce, will have an opportunity of obtain- 
ing that special training which is given to those 
iwho are intended for the learned professions. 
Technical Education (q.v.)— thanks mainly to 
the City and Guilds of London Institute— has 
done, and is doing, much for our artisans and 
' operatives engaged for the most part in manual 
labour. The Government of the day lias placed 
upon its legislative programme a measure for 
the purpose of giving facilities for pioviding 
Technical Instruction in Elementary Schools after 
a child has passed the sitxth standard, and it is 
quite likely that the fifth will ultimately be 
agrc< 1 upon. But C. or as it has been 
called, thtL “trained intelligence” of the mer- 
chant, the uankcr, the manufacturer, the man- 
) ager, the commercial traveller, and the clerk, 
been comparatively neglected in this country ; 
and a young man entering a house of business, 

\ in spite of classical and mathematical efficiency 
j at school or college, finds that he has learned 
• very little that is of practical value to him at 
1 the outset of his caieer. It is only after a 
long and sometimes expensive experience that 
t he leahses the thousand-and-onc conditions 
that enter into the consideration of the success- 
ful busmers man. In commerce, as m every- 
thing else, there arc things that only experience 
can teach ; but it is contended that, with a 
knowledge of the objects of commerce, of the 
economic laws and regulations which control it, 
of commercial law, of commercial geography, and 
of modern languages, a young man will at once 
be able to take a more intelligent and tlierefoie 
a more useful, part in business he adopts. 
Such is the principle i ecogniscd by the Germans 
and other foreignei s who^c competition u c have 
experienced at home and abioa^ in recent 
' years, and theie is no doubt that their educa- 
tional superiority has stimulated if. The Royal 
Commission on Depression of Trade (see ed. ’87) 
stated m their report: “In the matter of 
education we seem to be t>ai ticularly deficient, 
as compared with some 01 our foreign competi- 
tors ; and this remark applies not only to what 
is usually called technical education, hut to the 
ordinary commercial education which is re- 
quired in mercantile houses, and especially the 
knowledge of foreign languages.” This uiate- 
ment of the position has been generally ac- 
cepted. The C. E.jpovemont is steadily gaining 
ground. The Chambers of Commeroe have given 
a great impetus to it. An Association has bee.n 
formed, with Loid Hartington as President 
and the support of many leading public men, 
Promote the required reforms ; and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Bohools Examination Board, 
alter conferring with lepresentatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce, have adopted a soheme 
under which certificates are granted for pro- 
cicncy in commeret&l knowledge preparatory 
*° entering upon a mercantile career. In 


various parts of tbe country— and especially in 
London— evening Classes have been instituted 
for imparting knowledge on commercial sub- 
jects, and efforts are being made to induce the, 
governors and teachers of existing schools to 
modify their curriculum with the same object 
By this raeaifs, and with the aid of the ample 
endowments already devoted to educational 
purposes in many places, it may be fairly hoped 
that the Englishman will no longer be placed at 
a disadvantage compared with his foreign rivals. 
Informati*i regarding 0. E. Certificates may be 
obtained of Mr. E. J, Gross, Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and Mr, P. E. Matheaon, New College, 
Oxford. The movement has been fully recorded 
in the Chamb> r of Commerce Journal (Botolph 
House, London, E.C.). A report bas^ recently 
been published by the Foreign Office (Mis- 
cellaneous Senes 76) in which Mr. Grattan, 
Consul-General at Antwerp, describes the work- 
ing of thelnstitutSupfeiieur de Commerce (founded 
1852) at that city. The students number 150, 
many of \Vhom come fiom foreign countries. 
The special character of the instruction is 
described a#“ practice combined with theory.” 
Among the subjects a class for the study of 
Volapilk (( q.v .) has been formed tentatively. 
The Yorkshire College at Leeds has also ar- 
ranged lor a special curriculum for students 
intended for commercial life. The course will 
extend over a year and nine months, the entire 
cost being £29. • 

Commercial Museums may roughly be 
dixided into two classes. (1) those established 
in manufacturing countries for the exhibition 
of articles of every-day demand in foreign 
markets ; and (2) those established in foreign 
countries for the exhibition of the manufactures 
of Euiope and the United States. A consular 
officer living, say, in Cuba, finds the agricul- 
tma! implements used in that island to be of a 
wretchedly crude t3 r pe. He immediately opens 
a room, and therein exhibits specimens of light 
American ploughs and general agncultural 
machinery, sent out by the manufacture! , and 
a new trade with the United States is thus ini- 
tiated. Hie other kind of commercial museum 
may be illustrated by a reference to that at Brus- 
sels. 1 lere tine Belgian cotton manufacturer will 
find samples of cotton goods used in various 
paits of the world. He will discover whether 
fora paiticular trade much or little “size "is 
requited, in what lengths and widths the pieces 
are usually sold, and what colours are preferred. 
Bide by side with this will be found specimens 
of the cotton produced in certain little-known 
countries, and the spinner will be able to form 
an opinion whether he could with advantage 
draw a portion of his supply of raw material 
therefrom. At the beginning of ’87, when the 
question of a suitable site for the Imperial Insti- 
tute {q.v.) was being discussed, some amount 
ol opposition was shown to its proposed loca- 
tion at B. Kensington ; and this at one period 
threatened to seriously influence the Mansion 
House Fund for the Institute, as it was held 
in high quarters that its proper place was 
within the boundaries of the City of London. 
It was therefore proposed to invite subscrip- 
tions for a City Commercial Museum ; but subse- 
quently the project became incorporated with 
the Institute, and it was officially agreed that 
•30 per cent, of the Mansion House Fund should 
be devoted to the Museum, the remainder to 
the Imperial Institute, and the Museum to be 
an integral portion of thg latter. A consider- 
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able sum has been already raised and there is 
established a special committee charged with tb$ 
furtherance of the scheme. 

Commissionaires, frequently called Com- 
missioners. are public street messengers. The 
idea is of Parisian origin. At firgt they were 
selected from the wounded soldiers pensioned 
after the Crimean and Indian wars. They re* 
ceive their appointment from a society which 
was established by Captain Sag E. 'Walter, 
K.C.B., in 1859, and which regulates their 
charges. Their number is now about 1,670. 
Office, Exchange Court, 419a, Strand, W.C. 

Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 

London aie appointed by the Corporation of 
London under the City of London Sewers Act 
1848, as continued and amended by the City of 
London Sewers Act 1851, 'lhey exercise in 
the City of London functions in many respects 
analogous to those discharged by the Metro- 
politan Vestries and District Boards (q.v.)> in 
other parts of the Meti opolis. The Expenses of 
the Comrars., so far as they aie defrayed out of 
rates, are met by a Sewers Bate axd a Consoli- 
dated Bate made under the former of the above 
Acts; which rates are applicable to the payment, 
not only of the expenses of the Commrs., but 
also of the amounts included in the precepts of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and the School 
Board for London. The receipts of the Comim s. 
(excluding loans) amounted during the 3 T eai 
ending 29th Sept. 1885 (for which the latest re- 
turns of the Local Government Board are made 
up) to £598,821, of which £442,088 was derived 
from rates. Their expenditure, so iar as it was 
not defrayed out of loans, was £636,877, of 
which £216,426 consisted of payments to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the School 
Board lor London. The recoipta of the Commrs. 
duiing the year on account of loans, excluding 
reboi rowings, and £34,523 discount 011 issue of 
loans, amounted to £865,477, which sum was 
received on the Consolidated Rate- account for 
the purpose of Street Improvements. The ex- 
penditure which was defrayed by the Commrs. 
out of loans during the year, excluding the 
renewal of loans, amounted to £383,633, the 
whole of which was sp«nt on Street Improve- 
ments, The total outstanding loans of the 
Commrs. at the end of the year, comprising 
£ T »374>793 advanced by the Bank of England, 
£’463,500 advanced by the Corporation of 
London, £133,750 by Insurance Societies, and 
£200,000 by Banking Companies, amounted to 
£2,172,042, The assessable value of the City of 
London, accoiding to the Valuation Lists in 
force 011 the 6th April, ’ 85 , was £3,608,447. 

CommitteeB, Various Parliamentary. See 

Bills, Private ; Grand Committee ; and Par- 
liamentary Procedure. 

Common Law. The Common Law has often 
been described as that immemorial and un- 
written customary law, which dictated the 
decisions of those ancient Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, in later 
times grouped under the name of Courts of 
Common Law. In reality the Common Law is 
an enormous accretion of law in the form of 
judicial decisions given by the judges of those 
courts in the course of several centuries. It is 
neither a complete nor a systematic body of* 
It doubtless had a nucleus of primitive 
c\JBtoxr^ and has been modified very largely by 
legislation, in the fuj-m of Acts of Painament. 


Its earty development is obscure, but its 
characteristic principles had been elaborated* 
before the close of the fourteenth century. The 
Common Law is contrasted with (a) the statute 
law contained in Acts of Parliament ; (6) equity, 
also an accretion of judicial decisions, but 
formed by a new tribunal, which first appeared 
■when the Common Law had reached its full 
growth, and which administered justice upon 
new principles ; ( c ) the civil law, inherited by 
modern Europe from the Roman empire, and 
never recognised as of authority in England, 
although, through the agency of the old cede- ' 
siastical courts and courts of equity and admi- 
ralty, many of its provisions nave been 
gradually introduced into our law. At the 
present day the Common Law is in a state of 
rapid disintegration, owing 80 the following 
causes : (a) the consolidation of all the superior 
courts of justice into one Supreme Court of , 
Judicatuie, and the consequent obliteration of 
distinctive modes of procedure and distinctive 
legal habits of thought ; (6) the extreme activity 
of the Legislature, whose acts embody the ideas 
of a modern society. 

Common Prayer, Book of. For concise 

history see ed. ’87. 

Commune, La. The revolution of that name 
in Pans, 1871, shortly after the Frauco-Cerman 
war. It was entirely political, and&nifned to 
Pans, and propounded no new economical 
theories. It arose from a joint effort of many 
sections of extreme politicians striving after 
the establishment of a democratic republic, and 
the communal (or corporate) independence of 
Paris. Ihe Commune was suppressed by the 
administration of M. Thiers. Communes in 
France are territorial divisions under the juris- 
diction of a mayor. 

Commons, House of. With certain excep- 
tions any male of full age may be elected to 
represent a constituency in the House of 
Commons. English ana Scotch peers are 
entirely disqualified, but liisli peers may be 
icturned for any constituency in Gieat Bniain.^ 
All English, Scotch and Irish judgesf, except* 
the Master of the Rolls in England ; clergymen 
of the Established Church of any of the three 
kingdoms ; Roman Catholic priests ; the holders 
of various offices specially excluded by statute 
—including revenue officers, persons who have 
been •convicted of certain otlences, aliens who' 
have been naturalised (except 111 special cases 
where exceptions ai e made), imbeciles, go\ em- 
inent contractors (except contractors for govern- 
ment loans), and sheriffs and returning officers 
within the constituencies for which they act — 
are all disqualified. No candidate requires any 
properly qualification, and no member receives 
any payment or allowance whatsoever from 
the country for his service*in the House or on 
any committee thereof. The Speaker (q.v.) is 
the first to take the oath and subscribe the roll 
in anew House of Commons, and is followed 
by the other members, who come to the table 
without any ceremony, and are presented to 
him by the clerk, Members returned after a 
general election are introduced by two other 
members. The form of oath taken is as 

follows “ I, , do swear that I will be 

faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, 
according to law. So help me God.” Quakers, 
Moravians, Separatists^ and others are per- 
mitted to make an affirmation to the same 
effect as the oath ; and under a standing 1 order 
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nasged in i88q, any member returned who may 
Saim to be a person for the time being by jaw 
^permitted to make an affirmation. instead of 
taking an oath may make such affirmation 
subject to any liability by statute. Until 1837 
the roll subscribed by members was really 
11 a roll of paper, but since that date books have 
been used lor the purpose. A few years ago 
a valuable return was made to the House of 
lall the members who had sat for hundreds of 
Svears belore, and was printed and sold as a 
i parliamentary paper. A seat in the House is 
F vacated when the holder is created a peer or 
I succeeds to the peerage, by death, 01 by the 
acceptance of any office of profit under the 
*Oown; and there are also certain disabilities 
f attached to bankruptcy (see Privileges of 
>Peeks, etc,). All the principal members of the 
ft Government, on*accepting olfice, vacate their 
I seats and are eligible for re-election; but the 
%,ruk does not apply to such offices as Secretary 

I Lhe Treasury or other similar appointments 
ich are not held direct from the Crown ; and 
harige from one office to another does not 
olve going again to the constituency. In 
:oi y a member cannot resign, but he can 
ept the office of honour or profit under the 
nvn of the stewardship of the B ChiJtern 
ino, eds, or of the manors of Norlhstead, 
ich is granted to him by the Chancellor of 
: Exchequer, and resigned immediately its 
-pose is served. (See Writs.) The Act of 
ion with Ireland increased the number of the 
uce of Commons to 658, and though it stood 
mn ally at this figure until the end of the 
Lament of '80-85, the disfranchisement oi 4 
i&tituencies returning 6 membcis, and the 
.pension of 12 writs in 7 cities and boroughs, 
«ud reduced the total of members to 640. The 
Redistribution Act 0/.v.) did not altci the ap- 
J&oitionmcut of members to Ireland or Wales, 
Shut inci.aacd the number icturnable by 
Hot! and from 60 to 72, Aid these 12 new seats 
udng added to the nominal number of the 
■Ruse brought) it up to 670. (For list of con- 
■■.ucueies and members as then returned see 
K lection. ’87 ed.) The alphabetical list 
members follows below, together with 
IH|mary of the number and political bras of the 
^KibeiS returned by the boroughs, counties, 
H universities of England, Wales, Scotland 
■P Ireland, to the Parliaments of ’85-86 and 
JaTgitst ’86, A table is also giB-11 exfbbit- 
the result of the changes which the 
subsequent bye-elections have made up to 
Jan. irtli, '88. A word as to the parts of the 
House which the different sections ol members 
occupy rnay be added here. The benches arc 
fixed in two long rows, extending on either side 
from the chair to the bar, ana each row is 
divided midway by^a narrow passage known 
as the gangway. Tne front bench to the right 
, of the chan and above the gangway is the 
Treasury Bench, and upon it sit tnc leader of 
1 the House and as many of his ministerial col- 
leagues as can find accommodation there. The 
pother benches on the Ministerial side are 
. occupied by supporters of the Government ; 
,, below the gangway having been, when the 
liberals were m power, the resort, for the 
’ most part, of the Radical members. In the last 
parliament the Liberal Unionists sat, some 
groove and some below the gangway, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir G. Trevelyan taking the 
( latter position, while Lord H'irtington chose a 
i P lace immediately behind the Treasury Bench. 


On the left of the chair are the Opposition 
benches, the tfont of which, above the gang- 
way, is reserved to ex-Ministers and Privy 
Councillors, Now that the Liberals are in 
opposition Lord Harrington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt all 
sit on the fregit bench on this side. Since 1880 
the Parnellites have always sat in opposition, 
and most of them keep below the gangway. 
The famous and now*historic Fourth Pai ty sat 
on the front ^enchof this quarter of the House, 
until its ^tistence as such was terminated on 
the formation of the first Salisbury cabinet. 
By ancient custom th*. two members for the 
City of London sit on the Treasury Bench 
on the first day of the meeting of a new Par- 
liament. The legislative duties of Ministers 
are familiar to most readers, but a word or two 
concerning some of them may be said here. 
If the Secretary for War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty are peers, the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office geneially, and the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, have charge of the Estimates. 
The Education Estimates for England and Wales 
are introduced by the Vice-President. A goodly 
number of the Civil Service Estimates are m 
charge of that hardly worked official, the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury ; and he is bound 
to be well up in a large mass of detail, not 
only as regards them but other parliamentary 
matters, foi lie arranges the course of Govern- 
■ ment business in the House of Commons. The 
Patronage Secretary as principal ministerial whip 
endeavours to secure a good attendance of 
members of his own side when Government 
business is being transacted, issuing on im- 
portant occasions summonses, which a?,e also 
called whips, and which, according to the 
urgency ot the case, arc emphasized Toy three, 
four, 01 five underlines. He is aided in his 
important -party duties by the Junior Lords of 
the Treasury and the holders of subordinate 
Household appointments, or some of them; 
and with their assistance, too, he tells for the 
Government in divisions (q.v.). See Parlia- 
ment, Speaker, Election, etc. 

Commons, Principal Officers of House of. 

Chairman of Wavs a id Means, L. H. Courtney, 
Esq., M.P. — Clerk of the House, R. F. 0 . Pal- 
grave, Esq., C.B .— Link Assistant, A. Milman, 
Esq. ; Second Ditto , F. B. G. Jenkinson, Esq.— 
Principal Clerks : W. A. F. Davie, Esq., Public 
Pills and Pees ; G. J. Stone, Esq., Committee 
Office ; lames B. Bull, Esq., Cleik of the Jour- 
nals; Felix H. Webber, Esq., Private Bill 
Office. — Senior Clerks : C. E. A. Leigh, W. 
M. Molyneux, G. Laughton, W. Gibbons, C. 
Foi stcr, R. Dickinson, E. H. Ley, Esqs. — 
Assistant Clerks : F. St. George T upper, W. H. 
I-e3q J. H. W. Somerset, H. C. Tower, C. E. 
Frere, L. T. Le Mai chant, G. C. Gifford, A. W. 
Nicholson, E. II. Doyle, Hon. A. G.Biand,and S. 
L. Simeon, Esq s.—i£xam mers of Petitions for 
Private Bills, J. H. Robinson, C. W. Campion, 
Esqs. — Taxing Master, C. W. Champion, Esq. — 
Cleik to Examiners and Taxing Master, H. C. 
Tower, Esq. — Libraiian, R. Walpole, Esq. — 
Accountant , W. O. Mayne, Esq. — Shorthand 
Writer, W. H. G. Salter, Esq. — Secretary to 
Speaker, E. Ponsonby, Esq.— Seneant-at-Arms, 
Ii. D. Erskine, Esq.— Deputy Serjeant, F. R, 
Gosset, Esq.— Assistant Serfeant, Hon. E. H. 
Legge . — Chap la in , Hon. and Rev. F, Byng, 
fil.A. — Speaker’s Counsel, Hon. £. Chandos 
Leigh, Q.C.— Referee oj Private Bills , Alfred 
Bonham Carter, Esq. 
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COMPLETE ALPHABETICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF 

Notes.- In cases where members possess a double surname (e.g., Hicks-Beach ) • 
' , * Member of the 

Names when given in italics indicate those members who, though returned at the General 


No. 

Name. 

< 

Party. 

1 

♦Abraham, W 

c 

G.L. 

2 

♦Abraham, W 

P. 

3 

♦Acland, A. H. Dyke . . . 

G.L. 

4 

♦Acland, C. T. D 

G.L. 

6 

♦Addison, J. E. W. ... 

C 

6 

♦Agg-Gardner, J. T. . . . 

C. 

7 

♦Ainslie, W. G 

c. 

8 

♦Akers- Douglas, A. . . . 

c. 

9 

♦Allison, R. A 

G.L. 

10 

♦Allsopp, Hon. George U. . 

C. 

11 

*Allsopp , Hon. S. C. (s<r 
Lora Hindlip, Peerage). 

C. 

12 

♦Ambrose, W 

c. 

13 

Anderson, C. 11 

G.L. 

14 

Anstruther, H. T 

G.L. 


Anstruther, Lt.-Col. R. H. 
Lloyd. 

c. 

16 

♦Asher, A 

G.L. 

17 

♦Ashmead-Bartlett, E. . . 

C. 

18 

Asquith, H. II 

G.L. 

19 

Athcrlcy-Joncs, L. A, . . 

G L. 

20 

Atkinson, 11 . J 

C. 

21 

j Austin, J 

G.L. 

22 

♦Badcn-Fowell, G. S. . , < 

C. 

23 

♦ Baggallay, K 

C. 

24 

Bailey, Sir J. R 

C. 

26 

Baird, J. G. A. .... . 

C. 

20 

♦Balfour, Rt, Hon. A. J . 

c 

27 

♦Ball our, Sir G., K.C.B. . 

G.L 

28 

♦Balfour, G. W 

C. 

99 

♦Balfour, Hon. J. B. 

G.L 

80 

Bancs, Major G. E. . . . 

C. 

31 

♦Barbour, W. B 

G.L. 

82 

♦Barclay, J. W 

U.L. 

88 

Tearing, Viscount . . . 

• 

U.L. 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


Rhondda *85-86, Glamorganshire, 
Rhondda Valley D., *86, 

W. Limerick ’85-86 

Rotherham D., W.R.S., Yorks , ’85- 

' 86 , * 86 . 

E. Cornwall *82-85, N.E. Cornwall 
*fi5-*S6, Launceston D. f *86. 
Ashton-under-Lyne ’8s-'86, *86 . , . 


Cheltenham *74-80, *85-86, 86 . . . 

N. Lonsdale D., Lane. N., ’85-86, *36 
Kent E. '85, *85-86, *86 ..... . 


Cumberland N. *85, *86 
Worcester *85-86, *86 . 


E. Staffs. ’73-80, Taunton ’82-S6, *86. 

Middlesex, Harrow D., ’85-86, '86 . 

Elgin and Nairn *86 

St. Andrew’s Dist. *86 

Suffolk S.E., Woodbndge D., *86 

Elgin Burghs *81-86, Elgin D. *86 

Eye *80-85, Sheffield, Ecclcshall, ’85- 

86 , 86 . 

Fife sin re E.D. '86 . . . - , , . 


Club or 
Residence. 


National 

Liberal. 

# A theme urn 
and Travell. 


Durham N.W.D *85-86, 86 
N. Line. *85, Boston '86 . 


Yorks W.R.E., Osgoldci o -.s D., *86. 
Liverpool, Kirkdale D., ’85-86 . . 

Lambeth, Bvixton £)., ’85 8G . . . 

Ilerefoi dsliiie ’65-85, Hciefoid *86 . 


Glasgow, Central I) , *86 . . ; . . 
Herlfoid *74-85, Manchester E. *85- 
86, 80 

Kincardineshire *72-86, 86 ... . 


Leeds, Central, *85-86, 86 . . . . 

Clackmannan and Kinross shires 
’80-85, 86. 

West Ham S.D. *86 


Paisley *85-86, 86 , 

Forfarshire ’73-86, 86. 


Winchester ’80-85, Bedfordshire, N. 
or Biggleswade Lb, *86, 

1 12 


Carlton and 
J. Carlton. 
Carlton, Con- 
stitutional. 
Union and 
Carlton. 
New Univ. 
Carlton. , 
0 

Carlton and 
Turf. 
Carlton. 
Nat. Libel al. 
1 4, Hobart PI. 

White’s, 
Junior U.S. 
Reform and 
Devonshire. 
Carlton, 
Empire. 


Carlton, 

National, 


Carlton 


United Uni- 
versity. 
Carlton , . 


Carlton . . 
City Liberal 

Carlton . , 

Brooks’s, 
Reform, 
Nat. Liberal 
[ChestnutHo., 
Plaistow,E 

Devonshire, 
City Liberal, 
Reform . 


18 JO ' 

iSf 7 , 

1842 

[1846 

1832 

1851 

iM 

1846 * 

1842 

1832 

1838 

860 

[1841 

TS35 ( j 

J 849 

1852 

1849 

828 

1823 

1847 

850 

1840 

1854 

1848 

1809 

1853 
1837 

1 

1829 


183a \ 
1850 
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MEMBERS OR THE HEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

their names mill he found in the following list uncier the first name, 
last Parliaments 

Election ofx 836, have since resigned , been called to the Up per House , or have died. 

' Biographical. 

' • 

Vice-Pi esident Monmouthshire and S. Wales Mining Association . 

Chm. LimeiickBd. Gdns. ’85-87 1 . .... * ] 

2 »s. Rt. Hon. Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bt.; E. Rugby and Ch. Ch.Ox n; Sen. Bursar Balliol C. Ox.i 


e. s. Rt. Hoh. Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bt. ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; J.F. Devon, Cornwall, 
and Somerset, D.L. Somerset, Sec. Bd. of Trade ’86, Dep. Warden Stanneries,. 

( s. Henry Addison, Preston ; E. l'rin. C. Dublin ; In. Temp. ’62, Rec. of Preston 74, Q.C. ’So, 
Bencher ’S3. 

5. James Agg-Gnrdner; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb. ; In. Temp. ’73, J.P. Glouc., Ld. 
of Manor Cheltenham. 

s. late M. Amslie, J.P., D.L., H.E.I.C.S. ; E. Scdbergh Gram. Sch. ; Harrison, Ainslie & 
Co., Chm. N. Lonsdale Iron and Steel Co., J.P. Lane. • 
s. late Rev. A. Akers, Mailing Abbey, Kent ; E. Kton and Univ. C. Oxon; In. Temp. '74, 
took name of Douglas '75. Pari. See. Treas. ’85, ’86, J.P. Kent and Dumfries. 
s. J. Mlison, Stanwix, Carlisle; E. Rflgby & Trin. C. Camb.; J.P. Cumber!., Direc Mid. Ity. 
3 s. late Baron llindlip; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; J.P. Stalls., Chm. Burton Sell. Bd., 
& twice Mayor of Burton, D.L^Staffs. 

f. ft. late Baron Hindlip; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; D.L. Staffs., J.P. Staffs, and 
Deibysh., Dep. Chm. G.N.R. 

E Chester Sch. ; Line. Inn *59, Q.C. *74, Bencher Mid. Temp. ’8x . . . . 

5. Rev. R. Anderson, In. Temp. 137, Q.C. ’85 

2 £. Su R. Anstruther; E. Eton ; Advocate Edmb. ’85 

s. late Col. Lloyd-Anstruther, Hintlesham Hall, Ipswich, Rifle Brig. ’58, Ind. Mutiny med., 
Suakin med. and clasp, retired I.t.-Col., D.L., J.P. Suflolk. 
s. late Dr. Asher, Inveravon, Banffshire ; E. Edin. Univ. ; Q.C. ’81, Sol. Gen. Scot. ’8i-’8s 
, and ’85-’86, Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen *82, D.L. Edin. 
s. late Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Plymouth, Mass.; E . Ch. Ch. Oxon^Pres. Ox. U., In. 

Temp, Exam. Ed. Dept. ’So, Civil Ld. Adm. :«5, re-app. ’86. 1 

s. late J. I). Asquith, M»rlev, Yorks. ; E. City of Ldrjd Sch. and Balliol, Oxon. ; B.A. TSt 
class Classics, Craven Sch. ’74, Line. Inn ’76. 

s. late Ernest Jones, Chartist; E. Brase. C. Oxon; In. Temp. ’75, Author “Miner’s Manual.” 
s s. late G. Atkinson, Hull, J.P, Midx., D.L., Line., J.P. & Alum. Hull, Mayor ’64-’66, 1st 
Pres, Cham. Ship, U.K., Chm, Hull Banking Co., Order Red Eagle of Prussia, 
s. late J. Austin, Skelton Ho. York ; E. Owens C. ; J.P. W.R. Y01 ks., Former Pres. Osgold- 
cro&s Lib. Ass. 

s. late Prof. Baden PowelJ, ofLangton, Kent : E. Marlboro’ and ©alliol C., Oxon., Chan. Engl. 
Essay Prize '76 ; Sec. Sir G. Bowen, Gov. Viet. ’76-80, Roy. Com. of Inq. of Fin and Adm. 
W. I. Cols. ’82, C.M.G.’ 84, Sec. Sir C. Warren m Beehuanaland ’85, writer on Col. subjects, 
s. Rt. ‘Hon. Sir R. Baggallay, Ld. jbust. of Appeal ; E Mailboio’ and Cams C., Camb. ; In. 

- Temp. ’73, S.E. Cir., Sen. Coun. toP. Office at Old Bailey ; app. stip. mag. W. Ham July ’87 
e. s. late J. Bailey, M.P., of Easton Court, Tenbury ; E. Harrow ana Ch.Ch. Oxon. ; Ld. Lt. 
and Chm. Quar. Sess. Breconsh., H. Sheriff '64, J.P. & D.L. Radnorsh. & Herefordsh., 
Hon. Col. 1st Vol. Batt. S. Wales Borderers. 

25. late W. Baird, Ehe, Fife ; E . Eton and Oxon ; for. Lt. 16th Lancers, Capt. Ayrsh. Yeom. 
See biographical notice 


£. Military Acad. Addiscombe ; Madras Army Lt.-Gen. ’74, Consul Shanghai '43-66, Madras 
Mil. Bd, 49-57, Mil. Fin. Com. India ’59-60, Chief of Com. ’60-62, Asst. Compt.- 111-Chief, 
War Dept. ’68-72. 

4 s. late J. Maitland Balfour (as above) ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb., 1st class Clas. Trip. *74, 
Asst. Tutor, Fell • Priv. Sec. to Rt. Hon, A. J. Balfour (brother), Pres. Loe. Govt. Bd. ’85. 

S ‘r^r^ » Clackmannan, E. Edin. Acad. & Univ., LL.D. Edin. and S. Andrews; 

U.G, 8o, Sol.- Gen. Scotland '80, Ld. Adv. ’8 i-’ 85, &’86, Mem b. of Council onEduc. foi Scot- 
^d p ; c - '** D - L ‘ Edin. 

*• v’ u e *^ ann Banes, Surv. Iron Shipbuilding to Admiralty ; E, Chatham and Rochester 

* 1 » Founder 3rd Essex (now' 1st) Artil. Vol. ’59, rta. Major ’76, Mem. W, Ham 

kdSV ft - ~pd- five times, Alderman and J.P. West Ham. 

^KaniSeste 11 ^ a t ®^jV e Paisley » -£• P l ’i vate ly J Barbour, Barclay & Co., Liverpool and 

i.late G. Barclay, Cufts, Aberdeen; Gram. Sell, and Univ. Aberdeen ; merchant; Town 
Councillor Aberdeen ’62-65 *68-71. 

*’ I ® t ..Farl of Northbrook ; E. Eton ; Rifle Brig. ’70, Gren. Gds. ’76, retd. ’80, A.D.C. 
ol Northbrook, Gov.-Gen. India, Major 1st Hants Vol., J.P. Hants. • 
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No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 


30 

31 

32 

33 


I 
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No. 

Name. 

Party. 

Pastand Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

Born. 

S 4 

♦Barnes, A. 

b u.l. 

E. Derbyshire ’80-85, Chesterfield 
D. ’86. ' 

Reform . . 

1823 

85 

Barran, J. • ••*.. 

G.L. 

Leeds yS-’Ss, Yorks W.R.E., Otley 

Reform . . 

i 3 ai 

86 

•Barr3% J 

c p - 

Wexford ’80-86, S.D. ’86 

Bogie Ho., 
Kirkcaldy. 

184S 

87 

♦Bartley, G. C. T. . • • . 

C* 

Islington N.D. ’85-86, *86 

S. Stephens, 
Constitu- 
tional. 

1S42 

88 

♦Barttelot, Sir W. B. f Bart. 

c. 

W. Sussex ’60-85, I-Iorsham D. ’85- 
86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1830 

89 

♦Bass, H. A. . . . . . 

U.L. 

Tamworth ’7S-85, Staffordshire W.D. 
’8q-S 6, ’86 

Reform, 

• Brooks’, s 

1842 

43 

*Bass, Sir M. A. ( see Bai on 
Burton, Poerai>t;). 

G.L. 

Staffs. '65-68, E. Slaffs. ’68-85, Burton 
D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Reform, 

Brooks’s 

N 

-O 

CO 

41 

♦Bates, Sir E., Bart. . . . 

C. 

Plymouth ’71-741 *80 (unseated on 
petition), returned ’85-86, '86. * 

Carlton and 
Jnn. Carlton. 

l8l6 

42 

♦Baumann, A. A 

t. 

Camberwell, Pcckham D. ’85-S6, ’86 

44, Hyde Pk. 
Sr;., W. 

1856 

43 

♦Beach, W. W. B 

•c. 

N. Hants ’57-85, Andover D. *85-86, 
’86. 

Essex Mid. ’85-86^ ’86 ..... . 

Carlton . . 

1826 

44 

♦Beadel, W. J 

c. 

J. Carlton & 
S. Stephen’s. 

l828 

46 

♦Beaumont, H. F 

U.L. 

Yoiks W.R S. ’65-74, ’85-86, Valley 
D., ’86. , 

National 

Liberal. 


46 

Beaumont, W. B. . . . . 

G.L. 

S. Northumberland '52-85, Tyneside 
D. ’86. 

Reform, 
Brook s*3. 

1829 

47 

♦Beckett, E. W. .... 

C. 

Yorks. W.R., Whitby D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

I856 

48 

♦Beckett, \V 

c. 

E. Rctfoid *76-80, Notts., Bassetlaw 
D., ’85-86,. ’86. 

Carlton . . 

l826 

49 

♦Bective, Earl of .... 

c. 

Westmoreland ’71-85, Kendal D. 
’85-S6, ’86. 

Carlton . . 

1844 

6Q 

♦Bentinck, Rt. Hon. G. A. 
F. Cavendish-. 

c. 

Taunton *59-65, Whitehaven ’65-86, 
’86. 

Carlton and 
Travellers’. 

l82I 

61 

Bentinck, Lord II. C. . . 

c. 

Norfolk N.W.D. ’86 

I863 

62 

Bentinck, W. G. C. . . . 

c. 

Penryn and Falmouth ’86 ... , 

United Ser- 

X854 

63 

♦Beresford, Lord C. . . . 

c. 

Waterford '74-80, Marylehonc ’85- 
86, E.D. ’86. 

vice. 

Carlton, 

Marlboro*. 

i 8 4 € 

64 

*Bercsford-Hope, Rt. Hon. 
A.J. B. 

c. 

Maidstone '41-52, *57-59, Stoke ’65- 
68, Cainb. Univ. ’ 63 - 86 , ’86. 


182c 

65 

♦Bethell, Commander G. R. v 

c. 

Yorks. E.R., Holderness D. ’85-86, 
'86. 

Naval and 
Military, 
Yorkshire. 

184s 

66 

♦Bickford-Smith, W. . . 

U.L. 

Cornwall, T» uro De, *85-86, *86 . . 

Reform . . 

182; 

67 

•Biddulph, M. • • • • . 

U.L. 

Herefordshire ’65-85, Herefordsh. 
S. ’85-86, ’86. 

Brooks’s and 
Reform. 

1 

183 

68 

♦Biggar, J. G 

P. 

Cavan Co. ’74-85, Cavan W.D. ’85-S6, 

’86. 

Norfolk N. ’79-85, Norfolk E. ’85-86, 
’86. 

182? 

69 

•Birkbeck, Sir E., Bart. . . 

c. 

Carlton and 
Marlboro*. 

183? 

60 

Blake | y. A » . • • • i . 

P. 

Waterford City ’57-69, Waterford Co. 
’80-84, Carlow Co. ’86 (returned 
unopposed on Mr. D. Gray elect- 
ing to sit for Dublin, S. Stephen's 
Green). 

182* 

61 

* Blake, T. ...... . 

G.L. 

Leominster ’76-80, Forest of Dean 

*85-86, *86. 

Reform and 
Cobden. 

182; 

62 

♦Blane, A 

l\ 

Armagh S.D. ’85-86, '86 

Lancashire S.W., Ince D., ’85-86, ’86 

1855 

80 

RlurideJl-HoHinshead-BLm- 
* dc^ Col. H. 

c. 

10, Strutton 
St., W. 

l0 ‘l 

61 

♦Barbtur, ** C. 

G.L. 

Stirlingshire ’80-86, ’86 

Reforpi • . 



G.L. 

Derbyshire N.E.D. ’86 

Devonshire 

Jm 

m 

•Barclay, 

C. 

Dorsetshire E.D. *86 ..... . 

Carlton and 
Constitut’n’l. 

1845 

m 

Baling' » 

c. 

Surrey N.E., Wimbledon D., ’85-S6, 

1 '86. 

IU 

Union, Turf, 
Wellington. 

1848 
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5, J. G. Barnes, Ashgate; E. privately ; Colliery proprietor, JD.L. and J.P. Derbyshire . , 84 


s. J. Barran, New Wandsworth, S.W. ; Leeds merchant, twice Mayor Leeds, a former Pres, 35 
Leeds* Chamb. Com., -J.P. Leeds. 

&.T. Barry, Poulrane, Wexford ; E. Barmow. co. Wexford; Linoleum manfr. Kirkcaldy; a 30 
mint iounder of Home Rule Confed. of Gt. Brit., Hon, Sec. 73*76, Sen. V. Pres. 76. 

9 s. late R. Bartley, Hackney : E. Univ. C. Sch. Lond. ; fh. a d. late Sir H. Cole, K.C.B. ; 87 
Civn Ser. Science and Art Dept. ’59-80, founder Nat. Penny Bank, writer on thrift and 
educ. among Poor, J.P, Midx. 

s. i>. late G. Barttelot, Stopham Ho., Pulboro'. ; E. Rugby; isfi R. Drag. ’30, Capt. retd. 88 
’S^, Hon. Col. 2nd B.A.R.V. Roy. Sussex Reg. R.V., D.L/J. \ Sussex. 

2 i. late M. T. Bass. y. b> &heir pres, by spec. rem. Sir M. A. Bass! ; £, Harrow ; J.P. Staffs., 38 
H*>n. Major 4*h Vol. Batt. Prince of Wales’ Regt. (N. Staffs.), 
s. late M. T. Bass, M.P.. Derby ; E. Harrow, Trin. C. Camb., M.A. '63 ; Bass & Co., Burton- 40 
on-Tront, D.L., J.P. Staffs. 

s. late J. Bates, Spring House, Halifax ; E. Wakefield ; E. India mercht. and shipowner, D.L. 41 
Lane., J.P. Landf and Hants. . 

2 s. W, Baumann, Glasgow and Manchester; E. Wellington C. and Balliol C, Oxon. ; Pres. 42 
Oxford U.,ln. Temp. '81, Hon. Sec. Comttee. Metrop, M.P.’s Relief of Distress m Lond. ‘85. 
s. late W. Beach, formerly M.P. Malmesbury ; E. Eton, Ch. Ch. Oxon, B.A. ’49, M.A. s 
Major Hants Yeo. Cav. 58, J.P. Hants. 

<4. late J, Beadel, Chelmsford; E. privately; Estate agent and surveyor, Pres. Surveyor’s 41 
Int , Cbm. Auction Mart Co. * 

e. s. II. R. Beaumont, Newby Park, Yorks; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb ; D.L. Yorks. 45 
W.R., ].1\ \V. & N.R. Yorks.^J.P. Lincolnsh., Hon. Col. D. of Wellington's W.R, Regt.V. 
s. late T. W. Beaumont, M.P. ; E. Harrow and Trin. C., Camb. ; D.L. Northumb., J.P. 46 
W.R. Yorks., Durham & Northumb. ; mine proprietor. ? • 

e. s. W. Beckett Denison, Nun Appleton, g.s. late Sir E. Beckett, resumed his surname ’86 ; 47 

E. Eton & Cainb ; Banker, Leeds 

2 s. late Sir E. Beckett; E. Rugby and Ti in. Coll. Camb. ; Banker (Beckett & Co.) Yorks, and 48 
Notts., Pres. Eng. Country Bankers’ Assn., D.L., J.P, W.R. Yorks, Capt. Yorks Hussars. 
e. s. Marquis of Headfart; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon ; Sue. to rep. of Westmoreland on his father’s 49 
. access, to the Peerage 70, HighSheuff ’68, Capt. Westmoreland R.V. and Yeo. 

.s. Maj.-Gen. Ld. Fred. Benlinck, C.B. ; E. Westmin. Sch. and Trin. C. Camb., M.A. *47 ; 60 

Line. Inn ’46, Pari. Sec. B. of Trade ’74-75, Judge Adv. Gen. ’75-80. 
h.-b. and heir app. D. of Poi tland ; E. Eton, Cn. Ch. Oxon ; Lieut. 3rd Batt. Derbysh. Rcgt. 61 
(Sherwood forester*^. 

<?. s. Rt. Hon.G. A. F. Cavendish Bentinck, Branksea Is., Poole; E. Harrow and Camb,; 62 
J.P. Dorset, formerly Capt. Dorset Militia, 

Sec biographical notice 63 

Iked Oct. loth, ’87. See Obituary 84 

s. late W. J. Bethel!, Ri^p, Holderncss; E. Gosport Nav. Sch? and H.M.S. Britannia ; Lt. 65 
Challenge ’72-76, IVatnor ’77-78, Alert ’78-80, Minotaur ’80-84, Com. ’84. Khedive bronze 
star, Egypt, medal. * 

c. s. late 6. Smith, LL.D., Cambornt ; assumed name of Bickford by r’oy. licence ; E. Saltash, 86 
Plymouth : Patent safety fuse mantr., J.P. Cornwall, Vice-Pres. Truro Wesleyan C., 

\ F.R.A.S., F.R.H.S., formerly Capt. 15th Cornwall Vol. 

"VR. Biddulph, Ledbury ; E. Harrow ; Cocks, Biddulph & Co., Director Economic Life *7 
>n., D.L., J.P. Herefordsh. 

. JR Biggar. Belfast ; E. Belfast Acad. ; Provis. merch , Memb. Town Counc. Belfast, Chm. 68 
Belfast Water Comrnrs. ’69-72. 

s. H. Birkbeck, Keswick House, Norwich: D.L., J.P. Norfolk, Originator and Chm. Inter- 69 
nat. Fisheries Exbib., Chm. Royal Nat. Lifcbout Inst,, Bart. Feb, ’86. 

»■ lute A. Blake, Wmerford ; E . S, John’s C., Waterford Royal C., Pau ; m. ’75, d. N. Mahon 
Power, Esq., M.P. co. Waterford ; ob. May 22nd, '87. See Obituary. 


s. late W. Blake, Ross ; formerly acct. and estate agent, retired, Chm. Ross Sch. Bd. ’73-86, 81 

local philanthi opist. ; resigned July ’87. 

E. Christ. Bros. Green Park; Agent Cath, Registn. Assn. ’76, Pres. Pris. Aid Soc. ... 62 

e.i>. R. B. Blundell-Hollinshead-Blundell, Deybrook, L’pool ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; 63 
Rifle Brig. '55, served Crimea, Egypt ’84-85, Assist. Adj. Genl, Home Dist. ’77 82, Cpl. h.p. 

Gren. Gds., D.L. Lancs., owner Pemberton Coliierj'. * 

Fo 1- me r ly,Gl a sg o w merch. and Pres. Glasgow Cham, of Commerce, Chm. Caledon. Ry. . 84 

Member Town Counc. Windsor, Chm. various cSmpanies * 85 

e s.Rev.N. Bond, Wareham ; E. Qriel, Oxon ; D.L., J.P. Dorset, formy. 2nd Lf Q. O. Dorset 66 
Y eo. 67- ’80. 

J- B, Bonsor, Kingswood Warren, Surrey ; E. Eton : Partner Combed Co., brewers, 87 
Direct, Bank of Eng,, Gov. Christ's Hospital. ' 
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No. 

m 

69 

70 

71 
78 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


83 


Name. 


♦Boord, T. W. , 
Bo t law, IV. C. . 


♦Bor th wick, Sir Alger,, Bt. 

*Bourhe^RLHon. R. ( see Ld. 

Connemara, Peerage.; 
•Bradlaugh, C 


£ 

rt 

0 * 

!‘gx.. 

«c. 

d 

G.L. 


♦Bridgeman, Lieut. -Col. 
H011. F. C. 


■*§Bright, Jacob . . 

♦Blight, Rt* Hon. J. 


♦Bright, W. L. . 
♦Bii'stowe, T. L. 


•7 


88 


90 


* 1 - 4L 


♦Broadhurst, II 

♦Brodiick, II011. W. St. J . F. 

Bromley-Davenport, W. . 
♦Brookfield, A. JV1 

♦Bioobs, Sir W. C., Bart. . 

♦Brown, A. H. . . • . . 

Brown, A. L 

Bruce, Lord II. A. B. . ; 

♦Bruce, Hon. R. P. 

♦Bryce, J. . . . 


♦Buchanan, T. R, 

♦Burdett- Coutts, W. L. 
A. B. 

♦Burgliley, Lord . , . . 



C. 


G.L. 

U.L. 

fc.L. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 


♦Burt, T. . . 
Buxton, S. C. 


B3»rne, G. M. 
Caine, W. S. 


Caldwell, J. . . 
♦Cameron, Dr. C. 


♦Cameron, J. Macdonald 
♦Campbell, Col. Sir A. C. 


C. 


G.L. 

G.L. 


P. 

U.L. 


U.L. 

G.L. 


G.L. 

C. 


Pasffand Present Constituencies. 


Greenwich ’73-86, ’86 

K. Cornwall ’80-85, S. Austell ’S5-86, 

’ 86 . 

Kensington S.D, '85-S6, *86 . • • . 

King’s Lynn ’63-86, ’86 

Northampton ’80-81, *82, ’8 4 (validity 
of election contested re itlfinna- 
niation ; admitted to House ’86), ’So. 
Bolton ’85-86, ’86 . 


Manchester ’67-68, ’63-74, ’76-85, 

S.W.p, ’86. 

Durham '43-47, Manchester ’47-’#, 
Birmingham ’57-’S3, Central D., 
'85-86, ’86. 

Stoke- on- Trent ’85-86, '86 . . . , 

Lambeth, Norwood L>., ’85-86,, ’86 , 

Stoke-on-Trent ’&0-85, Birmingham, 
Bordesley D., '85-86, Nottingham 
W.D. ’86. 

West Surrey ’80-35, Guildford D., 
’S5-86, Surrey S.W., Guildford D., 
’86 (unopposed ;. 

Cheshire, Macclesfield D., '86 . . . 

Sussex £., Rye D., ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

E. Cheshire ’69-85, Cheshire, Al- 
trincham D. ( ’86 (on d. Mr. J. 
Brooks, M.P., March ’86). 

(enlock '68-85, Shropshire Mid ’85- 
.86, ’86 (unop.). 

‘swick Bmghs ’86 . ...... 

'ilts N.)V., Chippenham D., ’86. . 

Fifeshire '80-85, Fifesh. W. ’85-86, ’86 
(uribp.L 

Tower Hamlets ’80-85, ’85-86, Aber- 
deen S.D. '86 (unop.). 


Edinburgh *'81-85, Edin. W.D. ’85- 

86 , ’ 86 . • (f 

Westminster '85-86, 86 (unop.) . . 


Northamptonshire ’77-85, N.D. ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Morpeth 74-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . . 

Peterborough ’83-85, Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar D., ’86. 


Wexford Co. ’80-83, Wicklow W.D. 
85-86, ’86. 

Scarborough ’80-85, Barrow-in-Fur- 
uess, Apiil’86. 

Glasgow, S. Rollox D., *86 . . . . 
Glasgow ’74-85, College D. ’85-86, ’86 


Wictf Burghs '85-86, ’86 ... . 
Renfrewsh. '73-74, W.D. '85-86, '86 

zx6 


Club or 
Residence. 


Carlton . 
Windham 


Carlton and 
S. James’s. 
Carlton . . 


Call ton and 
^Guards’. 

Reform and 
Nat. Lib. 
Rc-lorm and 
Athenaeum. 

Reform. 
Carlton . . 

Reform, 
Nat, L^bmal. 

Carlton and 
White’s. 

Carlton . . 
Cai ltou . . 

Carlton . . 


Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 
Nat. Liberal. 
Carlton . . 

New Univ. . 

Athenaeum . 


Reform and 
Nat. Lib. 
Carlton . . 


Carlton . . 

Reform . . 
Brooks’s and 
National 
Liberal. 


Devonshire, 
National 
Liberal. 
National 
Liberal. 
Reform and 
National 
Liberal. 

Devonshire, 
Nat. Liberal 
Carlton . . 


1C38 

1848 


1830 

1827 

1833 ^ 

1846 

1S21 ^ 
i8ir 

1851 

1S33 

1840 •. 
1856 


1863 

1853 

1819 


1S44 

1851 

1S42 

1851 

1838 


1829 

i85r 

, I 

18511 

1839 

185:1 

1829 

1843 

1839 

841 

1847 

IX837 
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Biographical. I No* 


.s. J. Boord, J.P V Uxbridge; E Harrow and Germany; partner Boord & Son. distillers . 6$ 

5. late S. Borlase, D.L., J.P. Castle Horncck, g.s, Dr. Borlase, disting, antiquarian ; E. 09 

\Vinchester & Trin. C., Camb., M.A, '73 ; Pres. R. Inst Cornwall ’68-70, F. S, Ant., ParL 
See. Local Govt. Bd. ’86 {vice Mr. Jesse Collings resig.), antiq. author; resigned May ’87. 
s. late P. Boithvvick, M.P. ; E. King’s C. Sch. ; Prop. Morning Post , Pres. Newspaper 70 
Press Fund, and Nat. Assn. Journalists ; created a Bart. ’8§. 

3 .s. «>ih E. Mayo : E. Trin. C., Dub. ; m. Lady Susan Geonnaua, e.d 1st M. Dalhousie ; In. 71 

Temp. '52, Lt. S, Midx. Vol. '60, U. Sec. For. Affairs ’74 -£o and ’86, Gov. Madras Sept. '86. 

5, C. Brndlaugh ; E. National Sen, Hackney ; commercial life, army ’50-53, solicitor’s clerk, 72 
freetliought writer and publisher, prop. The National Reformer , rres. Nat. Secularist Soc. 

2 s. and Earl of Bradford ; E. Harrow; Scots Gds. ’65, Lt. and Capt. ’69, A.D.C. H.S.H. 73 
Prince Ed. of Saxe Weimar '75-76, Lt.-Col. ’77, served in Soudan ; attached to Ld.Rosslyn’s 
Spec. Emb, to*Madrid ’78. 

s. late J. Bright, Rochdale, 6 Rt. Hon. J. Bright; E. Friends* Sch. York .•••••. 73 

See special biographical notice . . • • . . 73 


2 s. Rt. Hon. J, Bright ; E. Tottenham & Lond. Univ. ; fornjly. coll, agent and shipbroker. 76 
s. J. S. Brjstowe, M.K.C.S., Camberwell: lormerly Capt. ist Surrey Rifles, Bnslowe 77 

Bros., Stock Exch., Mem. Conltte. Stock Exch. ’68-77. 
a. late Mr. T. Broadhurst, Littlemor^ Oxon ; formerly stonemason, mcm. Pari, Committee. 78 
Trade Union Cong. ’72, Sec. Tiade union Cong. ’76-86, Under Sec. Home Dept. '86. 

e. s. V. M?ddleton ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon., M.A. ’82 ; in Lady Hilda C., 3 d. E. Wemyss 79 

’80 ; Roy. Conimr. on Irish Prisons ’84, D.L., J.P. Suney, Finan. Sec. Wai Office *86. 

e. s. late W. Bromley-Davenport ; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon ; J.P. Cheshire 60 

e. s. Rev. Canon Biookfield, Chap, to Queen ; E. Rugby and Jesus C. Camb., 13th llussars 81 

7 retired ’So, J.P. Sussex, Com ist Cinque Ports R.V. 
s. late S. Brooks, banker; £. Rugby and S. John’s C. Camb ; In. Temp. ’48, pract. N. Circ., 83 
partner Cunlillcs, Biooks & Co., "bankers,* D.L. Lane., J.P. Lane., Chesh., Manch., Bt. ’86. 

s. A. Brown, Beilby Grange, Yorks. ; formerly Cornet 5th Drag. Gds., Col. isl Lane. Artil. 83 
Vol.. J.P. Lane. 

s. W T . Brown, Galashiels ; Scottish tweed manufacturer 83 

3 s. 3rd Marq. of Aileslfliiy ; Army ’60, retd. ’76, Capt. High. Bord. Mil. *76, Capt. 3rd Batt. 85 

D. of Edinburgh’s Regt. ’82. . 

2 s. 8th E. of Elgin ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon ; Scottish bar *79, Capt. Fifeshire Mil. Art. 86 
77-80, D.L., J.P. Fifeshire. 

s. J. Bryce, LL.D , F G.S., of Glasgow, the eminent geologist and author; E . Glasgow and 87 
Tun. C. Oxon (B.A. double first ’62); (haven and Vincnan Scholar, Fellow Oriel C. ’62, 

Line. Inn '(>7, Regius Prof. Civil Law Oxon ’70, IJon. LL.D. Edin. '84, Glasgow ’86, Sec, 

State Foreign Affairs ’£6 ; author of “ Holy Roman Empire*” etc. 

E. Balliol C. Oxon (B.A. ist class ’70) ; Stanhope prize ’68, Fellow All Souls’ '71, In. Temp. ’73. 88 

s. late E. Bartlett, Plymouth, m. Saronesfs Burdett-Coutts ’8i, and assumed her name: E . 89 

Kcble C. Oxon, M.A. ’76; Sch. Keble Coll., Sped. Conimr. 111 Turkey Baroness Buraett- 
Coutts’ Tuikish Comp. Fund ’77, Order of Medjidic ’7S, proptr. of Columbia Maiket. 
e. s. 3rd M. Exeter; E. Eton; Lt. and Capt. Grt-n. Gds. 70, retd. ’77, Mai. Northampton- 90 
shire and Rutlandshire Militia; Parliamentary Groom in Waiting since r 86, 
s, Peter Burt, miner; Miner, Sec. Northumberland Miners’ Union ’65. 91 

s. C, Buxton, M.P. E. Surrey ; £'. Clil'tan Ik Trin. C. Camb. ; m. a d. Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. ; 93 

Memb. Lond. Sch, Bd. ’76, Hon. Sec. Tukc lush Eimg. Fund ’82, author and editor on 
political questions. 

2 s. late J. Byrne, Ballybrack, co. Dublin; E. Leopardstown C. ; Surveyor Bd. Trade 99 
Liverpool and Officer Customs ’56; G. M. Byrne & Co., brokers. 
e. s. late N. Caine, J.P. Broughton-in-FurneSs, in. Alice, d. late Rev. II. S. Brown ; formly. 9ft 
iron mer. Liverpool, J.P. N.R. Yoiks, Dir. Hodbarrow Mining Co., Civil Ld. Admiralty 
’84-85, Union Liberal Whip, 

s. K Caldwell, Glasgow ; E. Glasgow and Edirf. Univ. ; Memb. Fac. Procurs, Glasgow ’64, 93 

Law Lect, Mech. Inst., retd., Memb. General Council Glasgow Univ. 
s. late J. Cameron, Glasgow and Dublin, newspaper proprietor ; E. S. Andrews & Trin. C. 96 
Dub., B.A. ’62 (hons.), M.A. ’65 ; Paris, Berlin, Vienna; M.D, ’65 apd LL.D. ’71 Dub., 

Ed. A'. Brit. Daily Mail ’64-74, Pres. (Health Sect.) Social Sc. Cong. ’81, advocated 6 d. teleg. 
andintr. several important parlt. measures, propr. Glasgow Daily Mail and Weekly Mail. 
s. late M.L. Cameron, Saltburn, Scot.; E. Roy. Sch. Mines, Lond. j Instr Chem. Res. Lab. 97 
R. Sch. Min. ’74-70, min. expert, metal., auth. ruining & scient. subjects, F.G S , F.C.S.. etc. 

8 . late A. Douglas, Maine (assd. name and arms of CampbeU’38) ; served m Scots Gds.Crimea, 98 
medal and clasp (Eng., Turk.), Canada, V.-Lt. and Convenor Renfrewsh., Col. ist Batt. 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, Grand Master Mason of Scot. ’84, Bart. ’8o. 

117 • 
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No, 

Name. 

Party. 

Past^and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

e 

« 

69 

’Campbell, Sir G 

G.L. 

Kirkcaldy Burghs 75-86, ’86 ... 

Athenaeum, 

1824 



Brooks’s, 



’Campbell, H. . . * . . 



Relorm. 


ICO 

P. 

Fermanagh S.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Carlton . . 

i860 

101 

’Campbell, J. A 

C, 

Glasgow’ and Aberdeen Univ. ’80-S6, 

1825 

102 

•Campbell, R. F. F. . . . 

1\L. 

t6 (unop.), 

Ayr Burghs ’80-86, *86 ..... . 

Jun. United 

1831 


v 


Stirling Burghs '68-86, ’86 ... . 

Service. 


103 

’Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. 

G.Li 

Brooks's, 

1836 


Hon. H. 


Relorm, 

Devonshire. 



102 

•Carew, J. L 

P. 

Kildare N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop,) . . 

Grallon . . 

1^53 


Cavan, Earl of ( see Eil- 






coursie, Lord). 





105 

’Cavendish, Lord E. , . . 

U.L. 

N.E. Sussex ’65-68, Derbyshire F 8o- 
85, W. D. '85-86, ’P6 (unop ) 
Birmingham ’76-85, W.D. ^85-86, ’86 

Devonshire . 

1^38 

106 

•Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J. 

ujl 

Athenaeum, 

1836 



(uirjp,). 

Devonshire. 


107 

’Chamberlain, R 

V, L. 

Islington W. ’85-86, ’86 

Devonshire, 
Nat. Liberal. 

1S40 

168 

•Chance, P. A. . • . • . 

P, 

Kilkenny S.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). . 

12, Westmore- 
land St, Dub. 

1857 

109 

*Channing, F. A. . « . . 

G.L. 

Northamptonshiie E.D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal, 

1841 





New Umv. 


no 

•Chaplin, Rt. Hon. H. . . 

C. 

Mid Lincolnshire ’68-’85,' Sleaford D. 

Carlton 

1S40 



’S5-S6, ’86 (unop.). 

White’s, etc. 


111 

♦Charrington, S 

C. 

Tower Ham., Mile End D , ’85-86, ’86 

Conservative 

1818 

112 

’Childers, Rt. Hon. Hugh 

G.L. 

Pontefract ’60-85, Edinburgh S.D. ’86 
(Jan. Sir J. Ilairison dec.). 

Nat. Liberal, 

1S27 


C. E. 


Brooks’s. 

113 

♦Churchill, Rt. Hon. Lord 

C. 

Woodstock ’74-85, .Paddington S.D. 

Carlton . . 

1849 


R. H. S. 


’85-86, ’86. 



114 

•Clancy, J. J 

P. 

Dublin Co. N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). . 

Drumcondra, 

1S47 



Dublin. 


115 

•Clark, Dr. G. B 

G.L. 

Cailhness-shire ’85-86, ’86 . . - . . j 

Nat. Liberal. 

1846 

. 116 

•Clarke, Sir Edward . . . 

C. 

Southw’ark Feb. to Apr. ’8o, Ply- 

Carlton. 

1841 




mouth ’80-86, ’86. 


117 * 

•Cobb, H. P 

G.L. 

Warwickshire, Rugby D., ’85-86, ’86 . 

Reform, 
Nat. Libeial. 

1835 

118 

Cochrane-Baillie, lion. W. 

t C. 

S. Pancras N.D. ’86 - . 



i860 

119 

•Coddington. W 

Coghili, D. H 

•Cohen, A. ...... 

c. 

Blackburn ’8o-86, '86 

Newxastle-under-Lyme ’86 . . . . 

Carlton. 

1830 

120 ! 

U.L. 

U. Umv. 

1855 

121 

G.L, 

Southwark ’80-85, W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Relorm, 

Devonshire. 

1830 






C. Lib. 


122 

*Cohcn,L.L 

C. 

Paddington N.D. ’85-86. '86 . . . . 


1833 

123 

Coleridge, Hon. B. J. S. . 

G.L. 

Sheffield, Attercliffe I) , ’85-86, ’86 . 

Devonshire 

1851 

124 

•Collings, J. ..... . 

U.L. 

Ipswich *80-85 (re-elec. ’85, unseated 

National 

1831 

125 


on petition Feb. ’86;, Birmingham 
Bordesley D., ’86. 

Liberal. 



•Colman, J, J 

G.L. 

Norwich ’71-86, ’86 

Reform, 

1830 





Devonshire. 

’/** ISO 

Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. . . 

C. 

Tow'er Hamlets, Bo\v&BromleyD.,’86 


1858 

127 

128 

♦Commercll, Vice-Adm. Sir 
J. E., G.C.B. 

*CoinminS, Dr. A 

C. 

Southampton ’85-86* *86 

Carlton . . 

1829 

p. 

Roscommon S.D. ’85-86, ’86 . , . . 

Legal . . . 

1839 

129 

•Compton, F. ..... 

c. 

S. Hants '80-85, New Forest D. ’85-86, 

Carlton . . 

1834 

180 

131 

•Condon, T. J. . . . . . 
•Connolly, L.~ 


’86 (unop.). 



p. 

p. 

Tipperary E.D. ’8s-86, ’86 (unop.) . 
Longford N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

. * ; » . 

1850 

*833 

138 

♦Conway, M 

p. 

Leitrim N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 


1844 

188 

•Conybeare, C. A. V. . . . 

G.L. 

Cornwall N.W., Camborne D. ’85-86, 

Nat. Lib, and 

*853 


* 


’86. 

Savile. 


Il8 
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Biographical. 


No. 


e. a. Sir G. Campbell* Edenwood, Fifesh, ? B, S. Andrews, Haileyburyi Cominr. Cis-Sutlej 
Pi ov.Judic.Comm. Oude Judge H. Ct. Calcutta, Pres. Comm.Orissa Fain. ’66, Chief Cotnmr, 
( pro ton .) Cent. Prov., Lt.-Gov. Bengal ’71-75, D.L. Fife, polif. writer, K.C.S.I., D.C.L. 

Private see. Mr. Parnell } ...... 

e. a. late Sir J. Campbell, Glasgow ; E. High Sch., Glasg. Univ ; J.P. Lanarksh, and Forfarah. 

Memb. Scot. Univ. Com. ’70, & Educ. Endow. Com. (Scot.) '4g, Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 
e. s. late J. Campbell, Craigie ; E, Rugby; Staff Ind. Mut., v.-Lt., J.P. Ayrah., Lt.-Col. 
I, " Ayrsh. Yeo. Cav. * 

2 .s\ late Sir J. Campbell, assd. mat, uncle’s name Bannerman ’72 ; E, Glasg. Univ., Trin. C. 
Camb., B.A. '58, M.A. 61 ; Finan. Sec. War Office Nov. ’71 to Feb. ’74, April ’80 to May ’82, 
Sec. Adm. May '82 toO<?t. ’84, Chief Sec. Iret. Oct. '84-85, Sec. War Feb. *86. 

5. late L. Carewj Kildangan, co. Meath; E. St. Stanislaus C. flijnd Trin. C. Dub.; Line. 
Inn ’78, an equity draftsman and conveyancer. 


» 3 a, 7th Duke of Devonshire ; E. Trin. C., Camb. ; Arm}’, retd. ’65, priv. sec. Earl Spencer 
f (L.-Lt. Ireland) '73774, D.L., J.P. Derbysh., Lt- Col. 3rd Batt. Derbysh. Rcgt. 

See special biographical notice 

b. Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain; E. Univ. C. Sch. Lond.; formerly brass-founder, Birmingham, 
Mayor ’79, '8i, J.P. Warwicksh. andTbrmuigham. 

2 5. late A. G, Chance, Dub. ; E. Cath. Univ. Irel. ; Solicitor ’82. * 

s. late Rev. W. H. Channing,L’pool and Kensington, ^.w.Dr. Channing, author and divine ; 
E. L’poqf and Univ. C. Oxon ; Hon. Class. & Math., Chanc. Prize Eng. Essay, Arnold 
Hist. Essay, Fellow, Lect., Tutor Umv. Coll., Line. Inn. 

2 s. late Rev. H., n. C., Chaplin, Blankney Ho. (sue. to his estates) ; E. Harrow and Ch. 

Ch.Oxon; tn. ’76, Lady Florence, d. 3rd D. of Sutherland ( ob . ’81); Chtfnc. Duchy Lane. 1 
June to Dec. '85, D.L., l.P. Line. I 

s. late N. Charrington; E. Eton ; Charrington, Head & Co., brewers I 

s. late Rev. E. Childers, Cautley, Yorks; E. Trin. C. Camb., 14th Sen. Opt., B.A. ’50, M.A. I 
’57 ; Memb. Gov. yicloria ’51*571 Ld. Ad. '64-5, Km. Sec. to 1 Teas. ’05-6, First Ld, Ad. ’68-71, 
Chanc. Duchy Lane. '72-73, Sec* for War ’80-82, Chanc, Excheq. ’82-85, Home Sec. ’86. 

See special biographical notice , 

s. W. Clancy, Curragh Lodge, Claregalway ; E. C. Immac. Cone., Quin, co. Galway; for- 
merly Class. Master Holy Cross Seminary, Tralee, barrister. 

3 a. late W. Clark, Gldlgow ; E. Glasgow and Ed m. Univs., King’s C. Lond. ; M.D., F, & 
L.R.C.S. Edin., Consul-Gen. S. African Repub., Crofters’ candidate ’86. 

€. a. J. C. Clarke, Moorgate St. ; E. Edmonton, City Commrl. Sch. ; lion. F. King’s C. Lond., 
Tancred Law Stud. ’61-67, Line Inn ’64, Q.C, ’8o, Bencher ’3?, Sol. -Gen. '85-6, re-app. ’86. 
s. late T. R. Cobb, Banbury ; B. Univ. C. Lond., B A. hon. ’56; Solicitor ’66, Cobb & Son, 
bankers, Banbury. 

$. Ld. Lamington ; E . Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; Lanarksh. Yeo. Cav., Asst. Sec. Ld. Salis- 
bury ’85 ; travelled in Armenia and Circassia. • 

e.s. late W. D. Coddington; Mayor Blackburn ’74-75, D.L., J.P. Lane., Coddington & Sons. 

2 s. H. Coghill, J.P. Staff. ; E. Chelt. & Corp. Ch. Ox., M.A. : In. Temp. ’79, Oxford Circuit, 
s. late B. Cohen, g,n. late Sir MoAs Moritefiore ; E, Univ. Coll. Sch. and Magd. C. Camb., 

* 5U1 Wrang. ’53; Hon. F. Magd C. In. Temp. ’57. Bencher, Jun. Counsel Great Brit., 

Alabama Arbtr. Geneva ’72, Q.C,, Judge Cinq. Ports 74, Standing Counsel Camb. Univ. ’76. 

s. late L. Cohen, Gloucester Place, W., d. June 26th, ’87 : see Obituary . 

0. s. Ld. Coleridge, Ld. Chief Justice England ; £’. Eton and Trin. C.Oxon. ; m. Mary A., d. 
Dr. Mackarness, Bp. Oxford 76 ; Mid. Temp. ’77, West. Cir., See. R. Com, Corrupt Pract. 
Chester ’8o, successfully def. Adams v . Coleridge Nov. ’86, Jun. Coun. toP.O., West. Cir. '84. 
s. T. Codings, Littleham, Exmouth; J.P. B’liarn, Mayor ’78-79, Hon. Sec Nat. Educ. Leag., 
formly, Pres. Nat-Lib. Fed., Pari. Sec. Local Gov. Bd. '86, mover Small Holdings Resol. 
which caused defeat of Lord Salisbury’s Admin, Jan. ’86. 
s. late L Colman, Stoke Holy Cross, Norfolk; D.L. Norfolk, J.P, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
J.P., Sheriff ’62-63, and Mayor ’67-68 Norwich, 
s. latt Lt.-Gen. G. T. Colomb ; E. Royal Naval C. ; R.M.A. '54-69, J.P. co. Kerry, a founder 
of Imp, Fed. League. 

s. late J. Commerell, Stroud Parle, Horsham ; R.N. ’42, V.C., C.B. *66, C.B. (mil.) ’ 7® » K.C.B. 

’74» Jun. Ld. Adm. ’79, Com.-in-chief American and W.I. Station ’82. 

$. 1 . Commim, Rallybeg, co, Carlow ; E. Q. C. Cork and Queen’s Univ. Irel. ; M.A. Queen’s 
Univ., LL.D. Lond., Line. Inn ’6o, N. Cir, 

6 s. late H. Combe Compton, Minsted Manor, Hants; E. Merton C. Oxon ; F. All Souls’ ’46, 
Line. Inn and Mid. Temp. ’50, J.P. Hants. 

Town Cdmmr., Poor I-aw Guardian, Clonmel . 

s. Q. Connolly, tenant farmer, Hazlehatch, co. Dublin ; memb. City Council ’75-86 . . . 
E. S. Maty's Training C. Hammersmith ; Pres. Blackburn Branch Imp. National League . 
5. late J. C. Conybeare* S. Leonard's Green, lngatestone ; E.-Tonbridge and Ch. Ch. Oxon, 
B.A. '76 ; Gray's Inn 81, S.E. Cir., Hon, Sec. Social and Political Educ. Longue, 
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No. 

Name. 

Party. 

Past^and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

fi 

& 

m 

•Cooke, C\ W. K 

C. 

Newington W.D. ’85-86, *86 . 4 • . 

S. Stephen’s 

1841 




and Consti- 






tutional. 


135 

*Coope, O. E. * • • • . 

C. 

Yarmouth ’47-48, Middlesex ’74-85, 
Brentford JL>. ’85-86, ’86. 

.... 

1848 

136 

•Corbet, W. J. . . • . . 

t P. 

u.f. 

Co. Wicklow ’80-85, E. Wicklow 
’85-86, ’86 

S. Stephen’s 
Gieen, Dub. 

1835 

137 

•Coibett, A. C 

Glasgow, Tradeston D., ’85-86, ’86 . 

Nat. Lib. 

1S56 

138 


U.L. 

Di oit wich 74-85, Mid Worcestershire 

Reform and i 

1817 

12 & 


’85-86, ’86. 

Gresham. 1 


•Corry, Sir J. P., Bart. . . 

c. 

Belfast ’74-85, Armagh Mid ’G6 (Feb. 

Carlton and 

1826 



Pi of, McKnne dec.). 

S.Stephen’s. 


140 

•Cossham, H. . . . * . 

G.L. 

Bur, tol E.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . . 

Relorm and 
•Nat. Lib. 

1824 

141 

•Cotton, Capt. E. T. D’A. . 

C. 

Cheshire, Wirral D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Jun. United , 

1847 



Service. | 


142 

♦Courtney, L 

1 

U.L. 

Liskcaid ’76-85, Cornwall, Bodmin, 

Reform and 

1832 



’85-86, 86. f 

Nat. Lib. | 


143 

♦Cox, J. R 

P. 

Claie E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 
Norl oik N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Nat. Lib. '1853 

144 

♦Cozcns -1 lardy, II. H. . . 

C*-L. 

Savile and 

1838 


1 Reform. 


145 

Craig, I 

G L. 

Newcastle-on-Tvne ’86 

Nat. Lib, 

— 

146 

*Cran borne, Viscount J. E. 

C. 

Lancashire N.E.„Darvven D., ’85-86, 

Caillon* 

i86t . 


H. G. C. 


'86. 

Bachelors’. 


147 

♦Craven, J 

G.L. 

Yorks. W.R.N., Shipley D., ’85-86, 

National 

1825 



'86 (unop.). 

Liberal. 


148 

♦Crawford, D. ...... 

G.L. 

Lanarksh. N. E.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

1837 

140 

♦Crawford, W 

G.L. 

Durham, Mid D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 
Shoreditch, HaggcrstonD., '85-86, ’86 

Nat. Lib. 

1833 

150 

♦Cremcr, W. R 

G.L. 


1828 

151 

•Crilly, Daniel 

P. 

Mayo N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . , , 
Preston *57-’62, S.W. Lane. ’68-85, 

Cath. Dub. 

1857 

152 

* Cross, Sir JV. A. (sec Vi&ct. 

C. 

. . . . 

1823 


Cross, Peerage). 


Newton D. ’85-86, ’86 



153 

♦Crossley, E. ..... . 

G.L. 

Yorks W.R.N., Sovverby D., ’85-86, 

National 

1S41 



’86 (unop.). ^ 

Liberal. 


154 

•Crossley, Sir S., Bart. . . 

U.L. 

Suffolk S„ Lowestoft D., ’85-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1857 



(unop.). 

Unit. Serv., 


155 

•Grossman, Maj. -Gen. Sir W. 

U.L. 

Portsmouth ’S5-S6, ’86 

1830 



National 

Liberal. 




156 

♦Cubitt, Rt. Hon. G. . . . 

C. 

W. Surrey ’76-85, Epsom D. ’85-86, 

Carlton 

1828 




’86 (unop.). f 



157 

♦Currie, Sir Don , I< C.M.C 

U.L. 

Pei tli shire ’So-85, W.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Reform and 
City Liberal. 
Carlton . . 

■1825 

158 

♦Curzon, Viscount . . . 

C. 

Bucks, Wycombe ’8^86, ’86 . . . . 

186! 

159 

Curzon, Hon. G. N. . . . 

C. 

Lancashire S.W., Southport D., ’&6 . 

Carlton . . 

1859 

160 

Dalrymple, Sir Chas , Bart. 

C. 

Buteshire ’68-85, Ipswich ’86 (on un- 
seating of Mr. I. Collmgs). 

N, Staffordshire '80-85, Leek D., ’86 . 

Carlton . . 

183^ 

161 

^Davenport, H. T 

C. 

Carlton . . 

1833 

162 

♦Davies, W 

G.L. 

Pembrokeshire ’8o-86, ’86 . . . , 

Devonshire. 

1821 

163 

♦Dawnay, Lt.-Col. lion. L. 

C. 

Thirsk ’80-85, Thirsk and Malton D. 

Carlton, 

1846 


P. 


’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Cork City ’84-85, Mayo W.D. ’85-86, 

Guards . 


164 

♦Deasy, J 

P. 

.... 

1856 

165 

♦Dc Cobain, E. S. W. . . 

C. 

’86 (unop.). 

Belfast E.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Ulster and 
Constitut’n’l. 

1840 

166 

De Lisle, Edwin .... 

C. 

Leicestershire Mid, Loughborough 

Carlton . . 

1852 




D., ’86 



167 

♦De Worms, Baron Henry . 

C. 

Greenwich ’80-85, East Toxteth, ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Dover ’65-86, ’86 (unop.) ..... 

Carlton and 
Jun. Carl ton. 

1840 

16 B 

•Dickson, Major A. G. . . 

C. 

Carlton, 

Army&NaVy. 

1834 

169 

•Dillon, J 

P. 

Tippehiry ’80-83, Mayo E.D. ’85-86, 

1851 

170 

j •Oillwyn, L. H 

G.L. 

’86 (unop.). 

Swansea Feb. to Oct. ’85, Town D. 

Atheneeum 

1814 



Dec. ’85-86, ’86 

& Nat. Lib. 
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Biographical, 


No. 


8 . R. D. Cooke, Hellene*, Herefordshire ; £\ Emmanl. C. Camb., Sch. Le Bas & Burney 
Prizes, honrs. Moral Sci. Tripod; Line. Inn ’72, Oxford Cir% J.P. Hereford, Pres. Here- 
ford Chamb. Agnc., founder Constit. Union. 

Ind, Coope, & Co., D.L., J.P. Essex, Hon. Col. Essex R.V., d. Nov. 27th, ’87 

3 s. late R. Corbet, Bally Rancen ; Queen’s Co. ; E. Broadfcood, Lancs. ; Clerk Lunacy 
Office, Dublin, M.R.I.A., author and poet. • 

I 2 s. late T. Coibett, J.P. ; E. Glasgow Acad, j J.P. Warwick, Emigr. Cor rar. for Col. of Viet. 
e. 8 . inte J. Corbett, Shropshire; propr. Stoke Prior Salt Works, J,P. Worcestershire and 
Merionethshire. ! 

s. late R. Corry, Belfast ; E. Belfast C. ; shipowner, Belfast, J.P. Armagh co. and bor. . . 

s. J. Cossham, TJjornbury, Gloucestersh. ; E. Bristol ; propr. Kingswood ’51, formy. memb. 

Town Coun. Bristol, Mayor Bath ’82-83, ’84-85* F.G.S., author various pamphlets, 
s. Most Rev. G. E. Lynch Colton, late Bp. Calcutta ; E. Rugby, Marlboro’, R.M. Acad. Wool, j 
' Army, retd. Capt. ’8i, J.P. Cheshire. 

a J. S. Courtney, Alvei ton House, Penzance ; E. S. John’s C. Camb. (2nd Wrangler ’85V 
Sec biography. * 

8 . H. Cox, farmer, Kilmore ; E. S. Mel’s C. Longford ; priv. sec. to two late Lds. Mayor Dub. 
2 .s. W. M. Cozens-Hardy, Letheiingsett Hall, Norfolk; E. Afnersh. Sch. & Umv. C. Lond., 
LL.R. Lond. ’63 ; Examiner Lond. Univ., Equity & Real Prop. ’71-76, Q.C. ’82, Bencher ’85. 

Bornes, Ci aig &. Co,, Newcastle • . . 

e. s. Marquis of Salisbury; E. Eton &«Univ. C. Oxon., B.A. ’84 ; Capt. Herts Yeo, Cav. ’81.. 

5. J. Cravee, manfr., Thornton ; Gov. Thornton Giam.Sch., Crosslcy Orphanage, Airdale C. 

s. late A. Crawford. Aros, Argyllsh. ; E. Edin. Acad., Glasg. Univ., Balliol Ox., Heidelberg ; 

Fellow Line. C. Ox., ’61, Legal Sec. Ld. Advoc. Scot!. ’80-85. Boundy. Com. Scotl. '84-85. 
Fount rly miner; sec. Durham Miners’ Assn. '73, sec. Miners' National Assn *. 

6. G. M, Crcmer, herald painter, Fare ham, Hants; E. National Sch. Fareham; formerly 
carpenter and joiner and sec. Internl. Working Men's Peace Assn., ed. Arbitrator , founder 
Arcalg. Soc. Carpenters. 

s. D. Crilly, meichant Livcipool ; E. Sedgeley Park C. Staffs. ; Journalist (Nation) . . . 
s. late W/Cioss, D.L. Lane., Rcdscar, Preston; E. Rugby & Trin, C. Camb. . . . - . . 

r 5. late Jos. Ciossley, Halifax, «. late Sir F. Crosaley, M.P. ; E. Owens C. Manchester; 
ni. Jane F.., 3rd d. E. Baines, D.L. Leeds ; J. Crosslcy & Sons, Ld., Halifax, Alder- 
man and Mayor ’74-76, ’84-85, J.P. Halifax, F.R.A.S. 
s. late Sir F. Crossley, Bart., M.P, ; E. Eton & Balliol C., B.A. 'Ci ; Lt. 2nd Brig. E. Div. 
R. Artil. Mil , J.P. Suffolk & Noriplk. 

s. late R. Ciossman, Chcswick, Northumberland; E. R. Mil. Acad. Wool.; Lt. R.E. ’48, 

J P. W. Australia ’52-53, II. M.Sp. Ccnimr. Gnqualand W.,Insp. Submar. Def. ’76-81, Roy. 
Commi. W. Indies ’83, Col. com. R.E. S. Dist. ’82, K.C.M.G. ’84, Maj.-Gen. retd. ’85. 

6 F. Cubitt^ Denbies, Dorking; E. Trin. C. Camb., M.A, ’54 ; Second Ch. Estates Coinmr. 
’74-70, P.C. ’80, D.L. Suarey and Middx. 

s. James Currie, mcrcht., Gieenock; Managing Direc. Castle Mail Packets Co. C.M.G. '77, 
K.C.M.G., D.L. Lond. f . 

, c. s. Richard, 3rd E. Howe; E . Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; w. Lady G. Churchill, d. 7th 
D. Marlboro’; Lt. Leiccs. Yeo. Cav. ’83, J.P. Bucks. 

*. Rev. A., Baron Scarsd ale ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon ; Fell. All Souls’, D.L., J.P. Dei by, 
formy. priv. sec. Ld. Salisbury. 

2*s. late Sir C. Dalrymple Fcrgusson ; E. Harrow and Trill. C. Camb. ; Line. Inn ’65, un- 
successfully opposed Mr. Gladstone, Midlothian, ’85. Ld. Treasury ’86; creat. Bart. ’87. 

5. J. Davenport, Westwood, Staffs, ; E. Harrow and Cn, Ch. Oxon, M.A. ’59; In. Temple ’60, 
Oxford Circuit. 

s. late T. Davies ; Solicitor adm. *48, D.L., J.P. Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest . . . 

2 s. 7th Viscount Downe ; E. Eton ; Coldstream Gds. '65, retired Capt. and Lte^Col, ’79 . . 

a. M. Dcasy, C.E., Cork; memb. Bd. Gdns., Cork City, a prominent Nationalist .... 

Jate Rev. E. De Cobain; E. Bell’s Acad. Belfast ; Gd. Mast. Gd. Orange Lodge, Belfast, 
Dep. Gd. Mast. Irel. 

7 s. A. P. de Lisle, of Garendon and Gracedieu; E. Milnster and Innspruck Univ. ; priv. 
sec. Sir F. Weld. G.C.M.G, ’81-82, and Ld. J. Manners ’85, author political and social subj. 

2 s. 1st Baron de Worms; E. King’s C. Lond. (Fel. ’63); In. Temp. ’63, D.L., J.P. Middx., 
Commr, Roy. Patriotic Fund, Pari. Sec. Bd. Trade ’85-’86. 

Dickson, Belchester, Berwickshiie ; E. Rugby; Major 13th Huss. ’6o, Crimea & India, a 
Chm. Crystal Palace Co., Dir. L.C. & D.R. « 

3 s. late J. B. Dillon, M.P. Tipperary ; E . Cath, Univ. Dub. ; L.R.C.S.I., twice imprisoned 
as a “ suspect” by late Mr. Forster. 

*• L. W. Dillwyn, M.P. Glam. : E , Bath; D.L., J.P. Glamorgan, Hon. Cpl. 3rd Glamor. 
R.V., Dir. G.W.R., Glamor. Banting Co. 


184 

135 

136 

137 

138 

# 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

167 

158 

159 

160 
161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 
161 

168 
168 
170 


121 
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Pas^and Present Constituencies. RSidence. J - 


17 X ♦Dimsdale, Hon, Baron 

172 ’Dixon, G * 

173 * *Dixon-Hartland, F, D. 


174 ’Dodds, J. . . . 
176 ’Donkin, R, S. . 


176 Dorington, Sir J. E, 

177 Duff, R. W. . , . 


178 Dugdale, j. S. . 

179 Duncan, D . . . 

180 ’Duncan, Col. F. 


181 ’DuncOtn.be, A. . 

182 ’Dyke, Rt. Hon. ! 


Elliot, Sir G. 
Elliot, G. W. 


192 ’Elliot, Hon. H. F. H. 
198 ’Ellis, J.E. . . . . 
1 % ’Ellis, Sir J. W. . , 
195 *Ellis, J 


197 Elton, C. I 

198 *Esmonde-, Sir T. H. G. 

199 ’Esslemont, P. . . . 

‘ 200 * Evelyn, IV. J. . . . 

231 *Ewart, Sir William, B. 
282 Eyre, Col. H. . . . 


803 ’Farquharson, H. R. 
204 , ’Farquharson, R. . 


Hertford '68-74, Hitchin D. '85-86, '86 

Birmingham ’67-76, Edgbaston D. 
'85-86, '86 (unop.). 

Evesham ’80^85 (on petition), Middx., 
_ Uxbridge D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Stockton t 68-86, '86 

Tynemouth '85-86, '86 . 

Gloucester, Tewkesbury D., *86 (un- 
opposed). 

Banffshire ’61-86, ’86 


Warwickshire N.E., Nuneaton D., 
’ 86 . 


Barrow '85 (unseated on petition), 
Liverpool, Exchange D., *86. 
Finsbury, Holbom D,, ’85-86, J 86 . . 


Carlton and 
Constitut'n’l. 
Reform . . 

Carlton, 
Garrick. 
Reform . . 

| un, Carlton. 
Constituti’nl. 
Carlton and 
Athenaeum. 

Brooks’s, 
Devonshire, 
* Nat. Lib. 
Carlton, 
Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


W. H. C. 


133 *Eaton, H. IV. (see Lord C. 

Cheylesmore, Peerage). 

184 ’Ebrington, Viscount . . . U.L. 


185 ’Edwards-Moss, T. C. , 

188 ’Egerton, Hon, A. J. K. 

187 *Egeiton, Hon. A, de T. 

188 ’Elcho, Hon. Lord H. 

W. C. 

189 ‘•'Elliot, Hon. A. R. D. , 


Yorks. E.R., HojvdenshireD., ’85-86/ 
'86 (unop.). 

West Kent '65-68, Mid D. ’69-85, 
Dartford D. '85-86, ’86. 

Coventry ’65-80, ’81-86, ’86 ... . 

Tiverton ’8i-’85, Tavistock D. '85-86, 
’ 86 . 

Lancs. S.W., Widnes D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Lancs., Eccles D. ’85-86, '86 . . . . 

Mid Cheshire '83-85, Knutsford D. 
’85-86, '86 (unop.). 

Haddingtonsh. ’83-85, Ipswich Apr. 86 
(Mr. Collings unseated on petit. ),’86. 

Roxburghshire ’80786, ’86 . . . . 

’ m ' 

N. Durham ’68 to Feb.’8o, Aug. ’81-S5, 
Monmouth D. ’86. 

Northallerton '74-85, Yorks N.R., 
Richmond D., ’86, e 

Ayrshire N.D. ’85-86, '86 (unop.) . . 

Notts, Rusficliffe B., '85-86, ’86 . . ' 

Mid Surrey ’84-85, Kingston D. ’85- C 

86 , 86 . 

Leicestepsh. W., Bosworth D,, '85- 

86 , ' 86 . 

Merionethshire '86 ...... . 


Cailton and 
United 
Service. 
Carlton . . 

Carllqn and 
S. Stephen’s. 


Brooks’s & 
Travellers’. 


Junior 

Carlton. 


Somerset W., Wellington D. ’86 c . 

Dublin Co. S.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... * 

Aberdeensh. E.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... 

West Surrey ’49-57, Deptford ’85-86/86 

Belfast ’78-85, N,D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Lincolnsh., W. Lindsey or GainS- 
boro’ D., ’86. 


Dorset W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 
Aberdeenshire W.D. ’80*86, '86 • 


Brooks’s, 
TiavclJers’. 
Reform . 

Carlton, Con- 
stitutional. 
National 
Liberal. 
National 
Liberal. 
Carlton . . 


National 
Liberal. 
Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
Carlton. 


S.Stephen’s. 

Reform, 
Jun. United 
Service. 
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Club or 6 
Residence. ^ 


S0§ * Fetlowes , Co/>f. TP'. H. (sre C. Huntingdonshire ’8o-'8s, Ramsey D. 

Ld f Ramsey, Peerage), e '85-86, '86. 

406 tFenWick, C. . . * . . . G.L. Northumberland, Wansbeck D., ’85- 

‘ 86 , ’ 86 . 

207 ‘Fergusson, Rt, Hon, Sir J. I C. Ayrshire ’54-57. *59-68, Manchester 


; f V N.E. ’85-86, t 86. 

• O 

206 *Field, Admiral E C. Sussex S., Eastbourne D., '85-86, *86 

•Fielden, Gen.^R. J. ^ . C. Lancs. N. ’80-85, Chorley D. '85-86, 


Carlton . . 1848 


Carlton, 183a 
Guards . 

Carlton, 1830 
United Serv. 


mv F»elden, T, C. u«uva. miuuivwu j-/., 00 . , 

211 ‘Finch, G. H C. Rutlandshire '67-86, *86 (unop.) . . 

212 *Fmch-Hailon t Hon.M.E,G. C. S. Lincolnshire ’84-85, Spalding D. 

(s« E. of Winchilsea and '85-86, '86. 

Nottingham, Peerage). 

213 ‘Finlay, K.B U.L. Inverness Burghs ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

214 • ‘Finucane, J p. Limerick E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 

215 ' ‘Fisher, W. H. ^ C. Fulham ’85-86, ’86 . 


’86 (unop.). 

mcs. S.E., Middleton D., ’86 


216 ‘Fitzgerald, R. U. P. . , , 

217 , ‘Fitzwilliam, Hon. W. J. W 

218 ‘iFitzwygram, Licut.^Gcn. 
* SirF. W.J. 

210 ‘Fletcher, Sir H., Bart. . , 


220 ‘Flower, C. . . . 

221 *$Flynn, J. C. . . . 

222 ‘Foley, P. J. . . , 

223 ‘Foljambe, C. G.S. 


‘Folkestone, Rt. Hon.Visct 
‘Forster, Sir C., Bart. . 
‘Forwood, A. B. ... 
•Fowler, Rt. Hon. H. II. 

‘Fowler, Sir R. N., Bart. 


•Fox, J. F 

Jf Fraser, Gen. C. C. 


‘Fry, L 

j **ry, T 

| •Fuller-Maitkmd, W. , . 
•Fuller, G. P 


Fulton, Forest 

Gane, Lawrence . . . . 

•Gardner, H. 

. Gathorne-Hardy, Hon.A.E 

•Gathornc-Hardy, Hon.J. S. 

,Gedge, Sydney . . . . 


Carlton . . 1854 
.Carlton . . 1835 

Carlton, 1851 
White’s. 

Reform . 1842 

1842 

Carlton . . 1853 

Carlton . .1839 
Brooks’s . 1852 
Carlton . . 1822 


C. Cambridge ’85-86, ’86 Carlton . .18*9 

U.L. Peterborough ’78-86, *86 Brooks’s . 1852 

C. S. Hants ’84-85, Fareham D. ’85-86, ’86 Carlton . . 1822 

(unop.), 

C. Horsham ’80-85, Sussex Mid, Lewes Carlton and 1835 
I)., ’85-86, ’86 ( unop ). Turf. ' 

G.L. Brecknock '80-85, S. Beds, Luton D., Reform and 1843 
’85-86, ’86 Nat. Lib. 

p. Cork Co. N.D. ’83-86, ’86 (unop.) 1852 

P, Galway, Connemara D., ’85-86, ’86 .... 1836 

(unop.). 

G.L, N. Notts ’80-85, Mansfield D. ’85-86, ’86 Brooks’s. . 1846 


S. Wilts ’74-851 Enfield D. ’85^86, ’86 

Walsall 52-86, ’86 (unop.) .... 

Lancs., S.W.,OrraskirkD., ’85-86, ’86 
l unop.). 

Wolverhampton ’80-85, E.D. ’85-86. 
' ’ 86 . 

Pcnryn ’68-74, City of London ’8o-86, 
’86 (unop ). K 

King’s Co., Tullamote D., ’85 86, *86 
(unop.). 

Lambeth N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Bristol ’78-80, N.D. ’85-86, ’86 ’. . . 

Darlington ’80-86, ’36 .... t . 

Brecon ’75-85, Brecknocksh.’85-36, ’86 
(unop.) 

Wills W., Westbury D., '85-86, *86 . 


West Ham N.D. ’86 

Leeds E.D. ’86 

Saffron Walden D. '85-86, Essex N. ’86 
Canterbury ’78-80, Sussex N., E. 
Gnjnstead D., ’86. 

Rye ’68-80, Mid Kent ’84^5, Medway 
1). ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Stockport '86 * 


Carlton and 1841 
S. Stephen’s. 
Devonshire, 1815 
Oxf. (ffeCanib. 

S. Stephen’s, 1836 
Constitut’n’l 
Reform and 1830 
Nat. Lib. 

Carlton, 1828 
City Carlton, 
National. ,j 

1853* 

T ravell ers 1 82^5' 
Bachelors’, : 1 
Marlborough. c 

Reform, 183^ 
Nat. Liberal. jy. 

Reforrh, 183', 
Nat. Lib. * 
Brooks’s, 184* 
Oxf &Camb. 

Nat. Lib., 1833 4 
Unit. Univ. 

Carlton . . 1846 

Nat. Lib., — 
Devonshire. 

Brooks’s. 1847 
Carlton . . 1845 

Carlton, 1832 * 
Arthur’s. 

Carlton, 1829 
Unit. Serv. 
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s. E. Fellpwes, Ramsey Abbey, M.P. Hunts, ’37-80 ; E, Eton ; Army, Life Gds a Capt. ’7a, 
ret. 77, D.L., J.P. Huntingdonsh. * f , 

Formerly collier, one of the Executive Northumb. Miners’ rep. Trades Union Congrc&s ’§4, 

. t • . y 1 a > u: - j: 


U. Sec. India ’66-67, Home Dept. ’67-68, Gov. S. Austr. 68-73rP.C. 68, Gov. N. Zeal. 73*74i 
Gov. Bom bay '80-85,. D.L., J.P. Ayrsh.,G.C.S.I.,K.C.M.G.;K!!.LE., U, Sec. For. Affairs ’86. 

. late J. Field, The Vale, Chesham, Bucks; E. R. rtfav/C. Portsmouth; R.N. ’45, Capt. 
'6g, ict. *76. Rear- A dm. *'86, J.P. Hants, Chm. B’areham Bench. 

. late J. Feilden, M.P. Blackburn '65-69; Maj.-Gcn. '79, C.M.G.j ^70, for sterv. Red River 


Exp., J.P. Lnncs. 

s, J. Bidden, M.P. ; E. Trin. C. Camb. ; J.P. W.R. Yorks 

s.'late G. Finch pBurley-on-Hill, Rutland; E. Eton, New C. Oxoh; J.P, Rutland, Hon. 
Maj. Leiccstcrsh. Yco. Cav. 

a s, 10 th, and h.p. nth E. of Winchilsea ; E. Eton, Balliol C. Oxon; iate Fell. Heitford C. 
Oxon, High Sheriff Lincolnsh. ‘79. j 


E. Maynooth for priesthood, became farmer, hon. sec. Limerick and Clare tanners’ Club ' 

e. s. Rev. F. Fisher, rector Downham; E. Univ, C. Ox. B.A. '76; In. Temp, ’79, Oxford 
Circ., priv. sec. Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 

E. Tnn. Hall. Camb., M.A. ’63 ; D.L., J.P. co, Cork, formerly Gov. Memb, Cork Marine Bd. 

5 5. E B’ilzwilham, K.G. ; E. Eton, and Magd. C. Camb., B.A. ’73 : Capt. 1st W. Yorks. Yep.; 1 
s. late Sir R. Fitzwygram, Bart. ; Army: Maj.-Gen. '69, Insp.-Gen. Cav. ’79, Com. Cay; 

Bug. Aldershot, Lt.-Gcn. ’83. J.P. Hants, 4U1 Bart. ’73. 
c. s. late Sir H. Fletcher ; E. Eton ; Array: Lt. Gren. Gds. ’55, retd., Lt. -Col. and Hon. Col. 

2nd Sussex R.V., D.L., J.P. Sussex and Surrey, Groom-in-waiting to Queen '85. 
s. late P. W. B'lower, Streatham; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; In. Temp. ’70, D.L. . 

Lond. Lt. Bucks Yco., Jun. Lord Treas. B’eb. to July ’86. 
s. D Flynn, Whilechurch, co. Cork; E. Christian Bros’. Sch. Cork and priv, tuit. ; late 
sec. Cork Evicted Tenants’ Fund, an organiser of Nat. League 
s. P. Foley, Sligo; E. Cathedral Sch. Leeds; Chm. Indus. Assur. Prot. Assn., man. direc. 
Pearl Assur. Co. 

f. p. late G. S. Foljambe, Osberton, Notts; E. Eton: R.N. ’6o, Lt. ’67, retd., served with 

distinc. N. Zealand *63-64, D.L., J.P. E.R. Yorks, D.L., J.P. Notts., J.P. W.R.N, Yorks 
and Nm thants. * 

v. s. E. of Radnor: E. IS arrow and Trin. C. Camb. j>D.L„ J.P. Wilts, Treas. Household 
June ’85 tojan. *86. 

s. late C, S. Forster, ist M.P. Walsall ; E . Wore. C. Oxon, B.A. '40, M.A. ’43 ; I11. Temp. *43, 
Oxford Circ., D.L., J.P. Starts, creat. Bart. 74, Chm. Com. Petitions, 
v late T, B, Forwoocf, J.P., Manor, Thornton Hough, Cheshire; E. Liverpool C. Upper 
Sch.; J.P. L’pool, Alderman, Mayor ’77-78, Pres. L'pool Constifc. Assn, 
s Rev. Jf. Fowler, Wesleyan ; E. S. Saviour’s Sch. : Solic. ’52, Mayor W’hampton ’63, ist 
Chm. Sch. Bd. 70, D L. Staffs, J.P. W'hampton, Und. Sec. Home Dept. Dec. '84 to June 
’85, Fin. Sec. Treas. Fe» to July '86.P.C. June ’86. , r 

s. T. Fowler, Tottenham, banker; E. Univ. C. Lond., B.A. ’48, M.A. *50; Aldm. ’78L 
Shff. *80-81, Ld. Mayor ’83-84. ’8^86, Bt> ’85, Chev. Ord. Leopold of Belgium, Member 
Senate Lond. Univ., J.P. Middx., Wilts, Comr. Lieutenancy. Lond. 

E. Queen's C. Cork ; formerly tutor New York S. Brands Xavier’s Coll., M.A,, surgeon at 
Troy, N.Y., M.D. U.S. Circt* 

2 s. late Lt.-Col. Sir J. J. Fraser, Bart. ; E. Eton ; Army, Maj.-Gen. ’77, Com nth Hussar^ 
serv. with distinc. in Indian Mut. and Abyssin. Wan A.D.C. H.R.H. Com. -in-Chief ’73-77, 
Com. Curragh ’80-84, I ns pec. -Gen Caval., V C ’58, C.B. '68, Col. 8th Hussars ’86. 

4 s. J. Fry, Bristol, b. Rt. Hon. Ld. Justice Fry ; Solicitor adm. ’54, formerly member Town 
Council, ist Chm. Sch. Bd. ’71-80. 

s. F. Bry, F.S.A., Hon. Ld. J. Fry, and L. Fry, M.P. Bristol; E. Bristol Sch.; Fry, 
Janson & Co., Darlington, '77-78, J.P. Durham. 
e. s. late W. Fuller-Maitland, Stanstead ; E, Harrow and Ch. Ch. C. Oxon ; D.L. Brecon, 
J.P. Brecon, Essex. * 

s.late J. B. Fuller, D.L. Wilts ; E. Winchester and Ch.Ch. C. Oxon ; High Shff. ’78, Capt, 
Wilts R. Yeo. Cav. '60-83, Chm. Bd. County Finance ’70-78, J.P. Wilts. 
s. late Lt.-Col. Fulton, R.A. ; B.A*. LL.B Lond. Umv. ; Mid.Temp, ’72, S.E, Circ., Counsel 
to Mint for Herts, author ‘‘Constitutional History.” 
s. E.Gane, Devizes ; E. Wesley. C. Inst., Taunton ; Mid. Temp. ’70, N.E. Circ., Q.C. ’85, 
formerly memb. Sch. Bd., Leeds. 

E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb., M.A. ’72 ; D.L. Middlesex . * 

3 s. Viscount Cranbrook; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon., B.A. ’67; Inn. Temp. '69, Jun. 
Counsel Chief Comr. Works, Counsel Commrs* Woods and Forests. 

e. s. V. Cranbrook ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. C. Oxon, ist d. Law and Hist. Sch. ; formly. Lt. 

Rifle Brig., formy. priv. sec, Visct, Cranbrook, D.L., J.P. Kent, Lt.*Col. E. Kent R.V. 

9. s. late Rev. S. Gedge, N. Runcton, Norfolk; E. Corp. Christ. C. Camb., M.A. ; Solic. 
Lond. Sch. Bd. '71. 
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241 *Gent-Da\s*B, R. 

M2 * Gib saw, J. G. 


248 ••'Giles, A. , . 
244 *Gilhooly, J. * 
m *Gill,H.j. . 

246** *Gill,T. H, . 
247 Gilliat, J* S. 


C. Lambeth, Kenningtan D., *85-86, *86 
C. Liverpool, Walton D. *85-86, *86 . . 


Southampton '78-80, ’83-86, *86 . . *• 
Cork W.D. *85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 


Carlton . . 

Carlton and 
Univ. Bub. 

Carlton , . 


F. Cork W.D. 85- 86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 
P,* Co. Westmeath ’80-83, Limerick City 
« '85-86, *86 (unop.).’ 

P. Louth S.D. '85-86, '86 (unop.) . , . 
C. Clapham *86 1 . . 


Leinster, 

Dublin. 


246 *GIadstoue, H. J. . . . . G.L. Leeds '80-85, W.D. *85-86, *86 . 


& ♦Gladstone, Rt, Hon. W. E, 

250 

251 * Godson, F. A 

252 *Goldsinid, Sir J., Bart. , . 
258 ^Goldsworthy, Major-Gen. 
254 $Gorst, Sir John E. . . . 


Newark *33-46, Oxf, U. ’47-65, S. Lane. 
G.L. ’65-68, Greenwich ’68-80, Midlothian 
’8o-86,’$6(&LeithDt.: sitsforMidl’n) 
C. Kidderminster '86 ...... . 

«• 

U.L. Honiton *66-68, Rochester ’70-80, St. 
Pancras S. *85-86, '86, 

C. Hammei smith ’85-86, '86 


C. Cambridge *66-68, Chatham ’75-86, *86 


♦Gourley, E. T 

Graham, R. C. B. C. * . 

Gray, C. W 

♦Gray, E. Dwyer .... 

♦Green, Sir E., Bart. . . ' . 

♦Greene, E. ...... 

♦Greenall, Sir G 

♦Grey, Sir E., Bart. . . . 

♦Grimston, Viscount Jasf 
Watfccr. 

Grotrian, F. B. . . » . . . 

♦Grove, Sir T. F 

Gully, W. C. 

♦Gunter, Col. R 

♦Gurdon, Robert T. v . . 
♦Haldane, R. B. . . . . . 


Sunderland ’68-85, *86 • - 
Lanarkshire N.W.D. '86 , 


Oxf. & Camb., 
Carlton. 
National 
Liberal. 

Nat. Liberal 
and United 
Univ. 

New Univ. . 

Brooks’s, 
Athenaeum. 
United Scr. 
& Carlton. 
Canton. 


Devonshire, ,8*8 
I Nat. Lib. 

I 1852 


Essex, E. or Maldon D., *86 ... 

Tipperary *77-80, Carlow Co. '80-85, 
*86; Dub., St, Steph. Green D., ‘86. 
Wakefield *7$ (unseated on petition, 
elected bye-election ’85), *86/ 

Bury St. Edmunds '65-85; Suffolk, 
N.W. or Stowmarket D., *86. 
Warrington ’47-68, '74-80, '85-86, '86 . 

Northumberland, Berwick D., *85-86, 
’ 86 . 

Hertfordshire, St. Albans D., '85-86, 

’ 86 . 

Hull E.D. *86 

South Wilts ’65-74, Wilton D. ’85-86, 
’ 86 . 

Carlisle '86. ......... . 


270 *Hal 1, Alexander William . 

271 *Hall, Charles 

272 ♦Halsey, T. F 

871 Hambro, Col. C. J. T. . . 

274 ♦Hamilton, Col. C. E. , . 

275 ♦Hamilton, Lord Claud John 
274 “Hamilton, Lc*rd E, . . . 


Knaresboro’ ’84-85, Barkston Ash D. 
’85-86, ’86. 

South Norfolk *80-85, Mid Norfolk 
’85-86, *86, 

Haddingtonshire ’85-86, '86. ’ 


Oxford ’7 £-80, *85-86, *86 . . . . 

Cambs., Chesterton D., ’85-86, 86 . 

Herts, ’74-S5, *86; Watford D. t '86 . 

Weymouth ’68-74 » Dorset S. *86 . . 

Southwark, Rotherhithe D., *85-86, ’86 
c 

Derry City '65-68, Lynn Regis ’69-80, 
L’pool ’8q, W. Derby D. '85-86, ’86. 
North Tyrone ’85-86, 86 » . ; . * 


Nat, Union . 1845 

Nat. Lib. . 1845 

Carlton . . J831 

Carlton . . 1815 

Carlton, 1806 
3, Stephen’s. 
Wellington. 1862 

Carlton, 185a 
Bachelors’. 

Carlton, 1838 
S. Stephen’s. 
Anny&Navy, 1823 ‘ 
Brooks’s. 
Oxf.&Camb , 1835 
Devonshire. 
Army&Navy, 1831 
Carlton. 
Brooks’s, 1829 
University, 
Brooks’s, 1856 
New Club, 

Edin. 

Carlton . . 1838 

White’s, , 1843 
Garripk. 

Carlton, 1839 
University. 
Carlton, ' 1835 

White’s. 

Carlton, 1845 
Conservative. 

White’s, 1848 ' 
Carlton, etc. 

Naval & Mil., 1858 
Carlton. 
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s. R. Davis, Hampstead ; Sparks, White &Co,, distillers, chemists; Governor fmlauditor £41 
S. Bartholomew's Hospital. ‘ • • ■ , 

«. late W. GibSon, Rockforest, co, Tipperary; E. Trin. C. Dub. (gold medal); $ck*j.-at- £40 
Law '85, Sol.-Gen. Irel. Nov, '85, ’86, re-app. '86, Att.-Gen. Irel. July '£7, Chan. Dioc, KUialoe, 
app. a judge Queeit’a Bench Div. Ireland, Jan. ’ 58 . 
s. K Giles, C-E-, Lqna., civil engineer ; Chm. Union Steamsmp Co. 243 

s. J. Giihooly. fette Coastguard service; draper, Bantry, co.«Cork . 344 

*. s. late M. H. Gill, Dublin; E, Trin. C. Dublin, B.A. ’57, M.A. ’7*', M. H. Gill & Son, M 
publishers, Dublin; mhinb. Dublin Municipal Council; author. 

Em Trin. C. Dub. ; journalist, Freeman's journal, ed. Nationalist stud United Ireland . . *$48 
s. late J • K. Gilliat, Fernhill, Windsor; E, Harrow and Univ. C, Oxon ; Direc, Bank of 347 
England ’6a, Gov. ’83, J.P. Herts, H.M. Lt. City London. 

4 s. Rt. Hon. W. li» Gladstone, M.P. ; E, Eton & Univ. C. Oxon, B.A '76 (istcL Mod* Hist.), 348 

M.A. ’70; priv. sec. his father ’80 (sal.), Ld. Treas, Aug. 'Sr (no sal.), Dep. Cou)mr. Bd. 

^ Works *85, Finau. Sec. War Feb. to July ’86, Lect. Mod. Hist. Keble C, Oxon. 

* 819 

E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon (double 1st cl. 1 ’31), M.A. ’34, Hon. D.CdL/48. See special biography & 

* 250 
s. S. II. Godson, barr., Tenbury, Worcestershire; E. King’s C. Lpnd., and Queen’s C. , 251 
Oxon, M.A. ; In. Temp. ’59, Oxford Circuit. • ' 

e. s. late F. I>. Goldsmid, M.P. ; E. Univ. C. Loud. ; Line. Inn ’64, Fellow and Treas. Univ. 352 

C. Lond., D.L. Sussex, Kent, J.P. Kent, Hon. Col. rst Sussex Art. Vol. '81. 

e. s. lat-i T. Goldsworthy, R.N., Calcutta ; served under Havelock during Mutiny, Cornet 253 
Sill Hussars, retired hall-pay ’85, Maj.-Gen. 

s. late E. C. Lowndes (loimerly Gorst), Preston, Lancs.: E. S. John’s C. Camb.: 3rd 354 
Wi angler B.A. ’57, M.A. ’6o, Fellow S. John's, Q.C. ’75? Sol.-Gen. *85-86, Under Sec. India 
’86, Civ. Com. Waikato, New Zealand, * 

s. John Young Gourlcy, shipowner ; Aid. and J.P. Sunderland, Mayor 3rd time *68, Col. 3rd 355 
Durham Vol., D.P. * 

e. s. late W. Cuninghame B. Graham, Gartmore and Finlaystone ; E . Harrow ; D.L. Dum- £56 
bartonshire, J.P. in three counties, claimant to dormant earldoms of Mcnleith and Airth 
s. late C, Gray, barrister; E. Pembroke C. Camb. ; tenant-farmer, Capt. and Vol. Batt. 257 
Essex Regt. 

a. late Sir John Gray, M.P. for Kilkenny *65-75; Ma nag. Direc. Freeman s Jour. Li in., Dub., 253 
and propr. Morning News, Belfast, Lord Mayor Dublin *8o, High sheriff ’8a. 
a. E. Gree n, Wakefield ; E. West Riding Prop. Seh. ; Direc. Lancs, and Yoiks. Rly., J.P. 259 
W. Riding & Norfolk, gcreat. Jlart. ’86. » 

s. late B. Greene, a West Indian proprietor ; E . Grammar Sch. Bury St. Edmunds ; brewer ; 299 

D. L. and J.P. Suffolk. 

s. late E. Greenall, Wilderspool, Cheshire ; country gent., D.L. and J.P. Lancs., J.P. Chesh., SCI 
High Sheriff Lancs. ’73- 

s. Lt.-Col. Grey, late Eqerry Prince of Wales \JC. Balliol C. Oxon ; private sec. to Sir Evelyn 263 
Baring, and assist, (unpaid) sec. to Mr. Childers when Chanc. of E: ch. ’84-85. 
e. s . F. of Verulam ; E. Harrow ; Lt. Life Gds, ’71, ret. ’781 Capt# Herts Yeo. ’79, J.P, Herts; 2 S 3 

s, late Fredk. L. C. Grotrian, London and Brighton ; shipowner and merchant at Hull, ; 364 
J.P., Dep. Chm. Humber Consenancy, was Pres. Hull Cham, of Com. 

I#, s. late J. Grove, Feme, Wilts ; Army ’43, ret. as capt, *49, D.L. and J.P. Wilts, H. Shff. 355 
*6i, J.P. Dorset, Lt.-Col. Roy. Wilts Yeo. 

s. J. Manby Gully, M.D. ; £. C. Camb.; Q.C. ’77, Bencher *79, Recorder Wigan ’86, 366 

was Pres. Camb. Union. 

e. s. late R. Gunter, Earl’s Court ; E. Rugby : served through Crimean War with 4th Drag. 387 
Gds., J.P. W. Riding, Col. com. 3rd Batt. Yorks. Regt. 
e. s. B. Gurdon, Lctton, Norfolk ; £. Eton and Trin. C. Camb., M.A. ’52; called Lincoln's 368 
Inn ’56, D.L., J.P., Chin. Quar. Sess. Norfolk, Col. 4th Vol. Batt. Norfolk Regt. 
e. s. late Robert* Halftane ; E. Edin. Univ., M.A., 1st cl. hons. in Philos., Gottingen ; called 369 
to the bar ’79, practises in Chan., and in Scotch cases; joint editor and author of “Essays 
on -Philosophical Criticism.” . 

e. s. late H. Hall, Barton Abbey, Oxon ; E . Eton, Exeter C. Oxon; brewer; D.L., J.P. 870 
Oxfordsh., High Shff. ’67. 

a s. late Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall ; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb. ; Q.C. ’Sr, Bencher 871 
’84, app. Att.-Gcn. to Prince of Wales and Duchy of Cornwall ’77. 
s. late T. P. Halsey, M.P. Herts ’46-* 5 4 ; E , Eton and Christ Ch. (B.A. * 6 h M.A. ’64) ; J.P. 873 
Herts, Major ana Hon. Lt.-Col. Herts Yeo. Cav. « 
e. s. Baron Chas. Joachim Hambro ; E. Trin. C. Camb. ; Inner Temp. ’60, Baton of Den- 273 
mark, Lt.-Col. Queen’s Own Dorset Yeo. Cav., D.L., J.P. Dorset, High Shff. ’83. 
late J. Hamilton, Liverpool, E. Liverpool and Brussels; J.P. Lancs., Lt.-Col. Soth 374 
L.R.V., thrice memb, Liverpool City Council. * 

a s. 1st Duke Abercorn j E. Harrow ; Col. 5th Batt. Inniskill. Fusil., A-D.C. to Ld. Lieut. 875 
Ii eland 66-68, Lord of Treaj. Nov. and Dec. ’68, Dep. -Chairman G.E.R. 
y. s. late Duke of Abercorn ; E . Harrow and Roy. Mil. C. Sandhurst ; Army 1 nth Hussars 876 
’78, Capt. '84, retired ’85, , 
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[Com 


No. 


277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

292 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 
2D2 

293 

294 

295 


297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

KT 

272 

273 

274 
274 
276 


Name. 


•Hamilton. Rt. Hon. Lord , 
GeorgeE. _ * 

•Hamlcy, Gen. Sir E, B., 
K.C.B. 

•Hanbury, R. W. . . . S\ 


I? 


Hanbury - T racy, Hon. 
F. S. A. 

•Hankey, F. A. . . . . 

•Harcotut, Right lion. Sir 
W. G. G, V. V. 
•Hardrastle, E 

•Hardcastle, F 

•Harrington, E 

•Harrington, T. . . . . 


•Harris, M. 


•Hartington, Rt. Hon. Mai- 
quis of. 

♦Hastings, G. W. . . . 

•HavcloehsAllan, Sir H. M., 
V.C., K.C.B. 

♦Hayden, L. 1 * 

•lltdly, Mauucu .... 

Heath, A. R 

Ilcathcote, Capt. J. H. 12 . 

♦Heaton, J. Hcnniker . . 

♦Hcneage, Pt. Hon. E. . . 

•Herbert, Hon. S. . . • o 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T, . . 

*llervey, Lord Francis . . 

•Hicks-Beach, Rt. lion. Sir 
M. E., Bart. 

•Hill, A. Staveley .... 

HilJ, Col. E. S., C.B. . . 
•Hill, Rt. Hon. Lord A. W. 
^•Ityngley, B 

■•Hiirerst'." 

jnouse, H. . . . . . 

•Ha; 

den, I. 

nd, Rt. Hon. Sir H. 
♦HamikBait,, G.C.M.G. 


♦Hamilton, l-oto > . . . 

•Hamilton, Lord E. >»i. H. 


C. 

c. 

c. 

f 

G.L. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

P. 

P. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

U.L. 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

U.L. 


Pa^jt and Present Constituencies. 


Middlesex ’68-85, Ealing D. ’85-86, ’86 
Birkenhead ’85 86, ’86 


Tamworth *72-78, N. Staffordshire 
’78-80, Preston ’85-86, ’86. 
Montgomery D. ’77-85, ’86 .... 

Surrey, N.W. or Chertsey D., ’85-86, *86| 
Oxford City ’68-8o, Derby ’85-86, ’86 

S.E. Lancashire ’74-80, Salford N.D., 
*85-86, *86. 

Lancashire, W. Houghton D., *85-86, 
* 86 . 

Kerry W.D. *85*86, ’86 

Westmeath ’83-85, Dublin, Harbour 
D., ’85-86, ’80. 


Galway East ’85-86, ’86 ..... 

N. Lancashire ’57-6S, Radnor D. ’69- 
80, N.E. Lancashire ’8085, Ros- 
sendale D. ’85-86, ’86. 
Worcestershire E. ’80-85, *85-86,^ 
Bronisgtove D., *86. ! 

Sunderland ’74-81, S.E. Duiham 
’8s-’86, ’86. 

Leitrim S. D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Cork City ’85-86, '86. . . 


Club or 
Residence. 


Carlton, 

Athenaeum. 

Athenaeum, 

Carlton. 

Carlton . . 

St. James’s . 

Carlton. 
Devonshire, 
[Oxf. Hi Climb. 

Carlton, 
Oxl. & Cam b. 

Carlton, 
Jun. Carlton. 

43, O'Connell 
bt. Up., Dub. I 


[1845 

1824 

, 

,*845 

1848 


Reform, 

Devonshire. 

Oxf.&CamS. 


Lincolnshire, Louth D., '86. 
Staffordshire N.W. ’86 . . 

Canterbury ’85-86, ’86 . . • 


Oxf. & C’amb., 
Carlton. 
Carlton. 


S- Stephen’s, 
Savage. 


C. 

U.L. 


U.L, 

C. 

C. 

C. 


Lincoln ’65-68, Great Grimsby ’80-85- 

86 , ’86. *- 

Wilton ’77 -’85, Croydon '86 (Jan. and 
July). *' 

Lancashire N.E., Accrington D., ’86 
* c 

Bury St. Edmunds *74-80, ’85-86, ’86 . 

E. Glo’stershire ’64-85, W. Bristol 
'85-86, ’86. 1 

Coventry ’68-74, West Staffs. ’74-85, 
Kingswinfora D. ’85-86, ’86. 


Bristol S.D. ’86 . . 

Down Co. ’80-85, W.D. '85-86, ’86 . . 

Worcestershire N. ’85-86, *86 . . 

Norwich *86 (Apr. and July) . . . 
Somersetshire £. ’85-86, *86 . . . . 

kKnaresborough ’65-68, N.W.R. '82-85, 
1 Keighley D. ’85-86, '86. 

Midhurst ’74-85, Hampstead ’85-86, 
’ 86 - 

v 

Gloucestershire, Mid or Stroud D., 
’ 86 , 


Dublin Univ. *85-86, *86 


& 


Brooks’s . 


Carlton, 
Constitut’n’l. 
White’s . . 

Carlton, 
United Univ, 
Carlton, 
Athenajum. 
United Univ., 
Carlton. 

Carlton, 
Jun. Carlton. 

Carlton, 
Jun, Carlton. 
Nat. Liberal. 

Athenaeum. 
New Univ., 
Nat. Lib. 
Reform. 

Carlton, 

Athenaeum. 

Carlton, 
Nat. Union. 
Carlton, 
Garrick. 1 


1833 1 

1827 

1826 

1844 „ 
1852 ’ 
850 

1S26 

x Pi 3 

1825 

1830 

1856 

1859 

1854 

*843 

1848 

1840 

*853 

1851 

184C 

l8 37 

1825 

1834 
1846 
1830 

1841 * 
[1854 

1807 

*825 

(1825 ' 
1840 
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Biographical. 


3's. ist Duke of Abcrcorn j E. Harrow : Under Sec. India '74-78, Vice.-Pres. Council '78-80, 
ist Lord Admiralty *85-86, re-app. July ’86, ' « v jft 

1 5. late Admiral W. Hamley ; E. R.M. Acad. Woolwich ; served in Crimea, Oomclt. Staffs 
C. ’70-77, Brit, Com. Turkey '70, Armenia ’86, Greece ’8t, 16 execute Berlin Tr&atfy, Gen,> 
com. end Div. Egypt, %impn. '8a,and at TeLeFKebir, author military and other works. 


s. R. Hanbmry, Boiehall Hall, Tam worth ; E. Rugby and Corp. Ch. C. Oxon; Hon. Col. ! 

5th Lancs. Are. Voj,, D.U, JJP. cos. Stafford, Derby, Warwick. * 1 , j 

4$, 4th Baron Sudeleyc &. Trin. C. Camb. ; Capt. Worcester ah. yeo. Cav.* J.P. Mon,t- 
gomerysh. wj&' ' t 1 

v . s. late T. A. Hankey; 38 ? Harrow, Oriel C. Oxon ; Chairman Consol. Bank, etc. . . . 
See biographical notice . ‘ . 


Lancs, and Cheshire. 

s. D‘. Harrington, Castletown Bere, co. Cork ; Ed. Kerry Sentinel , 6 . to T. Harrington, 
Sec. Irish National League. * , 

s. D. Harrington, Castletown Bere, co. Cork; E. Trin. C. Dub.; propr. Kerry Sentinel, 
Sec. Irish National League, called to Irish, bar Jan. ’87. $entba#eq to imprisonment 
under Crimes Act Jan. 'S8 ; appeal pending. 

s, P. Harris, builder, etc., Athione; E. Ashton School ; architect; aetjive member Irish 
National League, advanced domocrat^nd social reformer. 

See spoual biography 


s. late Sir C. Hastings, M.D., Worcester ; E, Christ’s C. Camb. ; MifL Temp, 'do, Oxford 
Circuit, D.L. Hereford, J.P. Wore, and Hereford, was Clim. Council Social Science Assn. 
e, $. Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. ; Asst. Adj.-Gen. to father at Lucknow, -in 
Persian Exped. ’57 ; assd. name Allan ’80. 

E. Roscommon National School ; Newspaper propr., Chairman Roscommon Council. . . 
s. Maurice H ealy, and 6. T. M. HeaJy; E. Clu ist. Bros'. Sch. Lismore; Solicitor ’82, 
elected for Cork ’85 along with Mr. Parnell. 

e. s. Adml. Sir L. G. Heath, K.C.B. ; E . Marlboro’ and Trin. C. Camb. ; called In, Temp, 
*79; J.P. Oxon. 

s, Rev. E. J. Edwards, vicar of Trentham ; E. Winchester C. ; formerly 68th Regt., Capt. 
Staffs, ieo. ’75-81, J.P. Staffs, 

s. late Lt.-Col. Heaton, E.E. ; E. King’s C., Lond. ; Landowner Australia, repres. N, S. 
Wales at Amsterdam Exhib. '83, Iud. and Col. Exhib. '86. In '84 deputed by people of 


Grimsby, Board of Trade Commr. of Hfmber Conservancy. 


Lt. Oxford Hussars. ! 

4 s. 2nd Marquis of Bristol ; £. Eton ^Newcastle Scholar) and Balliol C. Oxon (ist Class 
Classics) ; called Line. Inn ’73, Fellow Hertford C. Ox. '74, memo. Lond. Sch.Bd. ’76-7$. 
e. s. late Sir M, Hicks Hicks-Beach, M.P. (See biographical notice). 

*> , Henry Hill, Dunstall, "Wolverhampton ; E. Exeter and S. John's C, Oxon J Q.C. '68, 
Exmr. Sch. Law and Mod. Hist. Oxon. '58, High Stew. Umv. Oxon. ’74, Judge-Advocate 
of Fleet and Council to Admiralty '75* 

s . C. Hill, Bristol ; E. Bishop’s C. Bristol ; High Shff. Glamorg. '85, J.P. Glam. and Cardiff, 


y. s. 4th M. Downshift, n.p. Mara. Downsmre ; 2nd J-iie uuaras 05, retired os, controller 
Household ’85-86, reappointed July, J.P. Sussex, Berks, Down, D.L. co. Down. 
s. lat$N. Hingley, Hathcrton Lodge, Craulcy; colliery propr., ironmaster, J.P, Staffs. 

and Dudley, Chm. #„ Staffs. Ironmasters’ Assn, 
e. $. late J . Gurney Hoare; E. Harrow & Trin. C. Camb. ; J.P. Norfolk, Middx.. Lt. City Lond. 
s H. Hotihouse; E* Eton and Ball. C. Oxon ; B.A. rst class Classics ’75, M.A. *78, called to, 
bar ’8o, author handbooks on elections and taxation. * 

t> I. Holden, Greenends, Trent Head, Alston, Camb. ; manufacturer Bradford, Rheims and 
\ Roubaix, D.L, and J.P. West Riding. 

€i a. Sir Henry Holland, Bart., Phys.-in-ord. to Queen; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb. ; 

1 Benchfer jBi. Finan. Sec. to Treas. 85, V.-Pres. ofCoun, Aug. '85 to Jan. '86, and July ’86 to 
Jan. *87, Col. Sec. Jan. ’87; 4th Char, Com. *86, D.L. Middx., Eccles. Commr. Eng. Feb. '87. 
s. late A. Holloway, Stratdeld Turgiss, Hants ; £? Sheffield Gram. Sch, ; manufacturer at. ■ 
Strouq, author social works/ ' * 

s. late W. Holmes, Dungannon; E. Trin. C, Dub.; Q.C. *77, Law Advoc, Irish Govt. '77, 
SoL-Gea. Ireland ’78-80, Attor.-Gen. *86; app. a judge Q.B. Ireland July ’87* 
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No. 


Name. 


f 


Past and Present Constituencies. 

t 


Club or 
Residence. 


811 

818 

gf 

818 

818 

818 

m 

818 

818 

380 

881 

828 

823 

821 

823 

326 

327 


830 

881 

832 

333 

336 

336 

336 

337 

338 


361 


862 

363 

m 


m 

867 

868 

862 
, 850 


•Hooper, J. . * . • . 
HonibftflV.H. . . . ,) 
•Houldaw&rtfaySir W.H.,BtT 
•Howard, j. . . . , . 


* Ho ward, J. Morgan . . «] 
♦Howell, G 


P. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C, 

( f.h. 


S.E. Cork *85-86, *86 . . * * . . 

Blackburn ’86 

Manchester *83-85, N.W.D. ’85-86, ’86 
Tottenham D. '$5-86, ’86 .... . 


Dulwich D. ’85-86, Camberwell *86' . 
Bethnal Green N.E.D. *85-86, *86 / . 


Carlton . 
Conservative] 
Carlton . 

Carlton, 

Conservative. 


Howorth, H. H. 


•Hunt, F.S. . 
*$Hunter, W. A. 
•Hunter, Sir 
K.C.M.G. 


•Hoyle, Isaac. . » • . . 
Hozier, J. H. C. . . . . 

Hubbard, Egerton • . . 

* 

• Hubbard, Bight Hon. J. G. 
(see Ld. Addington, Peers). 
•Hughes, E. . . . . . 


^Hughes-Hallett, Col. F. C. 
Hulse, E. H. • 


W. G., 


•Illingworth, A. • • 
•Isaacs, L. H. . . . 
Isaacson, F. Wootton 
•Jackson, W. L. 


G.L. 

C. 

*C, 

C, 

c. 

c. 

C. 

c. 

G.L. 

C. 

G.L. 


►Jacoby^ J. A. ..... 

•James, C. H 

•James, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
•James, Hon. W. H. . . . 

• jardine, Sir R. . . . •» 

•Jennings, L, J 

•Johnston, W. . . . . . 

*Joicey, J 

•Jordan, Jer. ...» 

•Kay-Shuttleworth, Right 
Hon. Sir U. J., Bart. 

* Kelly, B 

Kelly, J. Richards . . . 

•Kennaway, Sir John H,,Bt. 


•Kenny, C. S. 

v 

•Kenny, J. E,. • « . . . 

•Kenny, M. J 

•Kenrick, Wm 

•Kenyon, Hon. G. T. » . 

Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. S. 


C. 

C. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

C. 

c. 

G.L, 


P. 

G.L. 


P. 

C. 

c. 

G.L. 


C. 

C. 


Salford S.D. *86 


Lancs S.E., Heywood D., 85-86, *86 
Lanarkshire S. ’86 


Buckingham ’74-80, N.D. ’86 . . . 

Buckingham ’59-68, City London ’74- 
85-86, *86. 

Woolwich *85-8$, *86 ...... 

Rochester *85-86, ’86 •••».. 

Salisbury ’86 . 


Carlton . 


Reform, 
Nat. Lib. 
Carlton . 


Carlton . . 
City Carlton 
City Carlton.] 


Marylebone W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Aberdeen N.D. *85-80, ’86 . . 

Hackney, Central D., ’85-86, ’86 


Knaresboro* *68-74, Bradford ’80-85, 

W.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Newington, Walworth D., *85-86, *86 


P. 

P. 

U.L. 


Tower Hamlets, Stepney D./36 . . 

Leeds ’80-85, N.D. *85-86, ’86 ... 

Derbyshire Mid D. *85-86, ’86 . . . 
Merthyr Tydvil ’80-85-86, '86 . . . 
Taunton ’69-85, Bury ’85-86, *86 . . 

Gateshead *74-85-86, *86 

Ashburton ’65-68, Dumfries Dist. 
*63-74, Dumfriesshire *8^85, *86 . 

Stockport ’85-86, *86 

Belfast *68^78, SouUi D. ’85-86, *86 . 

Durham, Chester-le-Street D*, *85-86, 
’ 86 . 

Clare W.D, ’85-86, *86 * .... . 

Hastings ’69-80, Lancs. N.E., Clitbe- 
rod D., '85-86, *86. 


Donegal S.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . 
Camberwell N.D. '86 . . . 

East Devon ’70-85, HonitonD. *J 
* 86 . 

YorkshireW.Riding South, Barnsley 
D., *85-86, *86 . . 

Cork Co M S.D. *85-86, *86 . * * . 

Ennis *82-85, Mid Tyrone *85-86, *86 
Birmingham N.D. ’85-86, *86 . . » 

Deifbigh Dist. ’85-86, '86 . . * . . 

Shropshire, Newport or N.D, '86, * 


Marlboro’, 
Carlton . 
Carlton . . 
Reform , » 
East India 
and United 
Service. 
Reform and 
Nat. Lib. 
Carlton, 
Whitehall. 
Carlton and 
S. Stephen’s. 
Carlton . . 
Devonshire. 
Devonshire. 
Devonshire. 
Reform . . 
Reform . . 

Athenaeum. 


Nat. Liberal. 

Enniskillen, 

Ireland. 

Reform, 

Athenaeum. 


Carlton . 
Reform . 


National 
Liberal. 
Carlton . 

Carlton . 


1846 

x&4x 

*634 

,* 8 34 

[*837 

*633 

2843 

1838 

1843 
1805 

833 

1838 

1859 

1*838 

1**4 

1 829 

1826 

1830 

1836 

1840 

1852 

1817 

1826 

1846 

1825 

4837 

1829 

1846 

1830 

1844 


1844 
*83 7 

1847 


1844 

1861 

1*834 

1*340, 

1847 


I3O 
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Journalist, Alderman Cork Corporation ’83 , * . 

,<? , W. H. Hornby, Blackburn; cotton man?r., director L. and Y*Raihyay Co., J.wLancs. . 
s. H. HouJdsworth, Coltness, N.B. j E. S. Andrews Univ, : cotton manufr. ; creat. Bart. ’87. 
s, late John E. Howard, F.R.S., Tottenham ; S. Univ. C.Xond. ; iron merchant, called to 
bar *56, J.P. Middlesex ’74. 

5. late J* Howard, Swansea; Q.C. *74, Behcher ’77, Recorder (tuildford, member Council 


* oamphlets and ess&vs op labour question. '* 

H. late Henry Howonh. merch., Lisbon ; E, Rossall Sch. ; In. Temp, 'tif, K. Circ., Vice- 
Prcs. Manchester Conserv. Assn., trustee Chetham Coll., author Eastern history 
and political writer. 

4 s. Joshua Hoyle, *Bacup ; E. Frodsham ; Cotton manfr., direc. Manchester Chamb. Com. 

and of Wesleyan Newspaper Co., J.P. Manchester, 
s. Colpuel Hamer. Mauldslie Castle, Lanark Eton and Ball. C. Oxon ; served*** Foreign 

’ Office *74-76, Dm. Sec. Lord Salisbury’s Special Miss. Constantinople ’76-77, priv. sec. 
Lord Salisbury 78-80, ’85-86. • 


Exchcq. Loin Corns. ’54-75, Com. of L’tcnancy for Lond v auth. on commerce and finance. 
<5. Wm. Hughes, Woolwich, formerly Birmingham;* A. King Edward’s Sch., B’haxn. *, 
meinb. Met. Bd. Wks., London Sen. Bd., Col. 2nd Kent A.V. * 
s. l?'c C. Hughes-Hallett, Judge H. E. I. S.; E. ROy. Mil. Acad.; served in Roy. Art., Roy. 

Hmse Art., com. '77 2nd Brig. N. Irish X)iv. R.A<, and ’84 2nd Brig. South Div. R.A. 
e. 8 . Sir E- Hulse; E. Eton and Brasenose C. Oxon ; D.L. Wilts, JT\ Wilts, Hants, Capt. 
Salisbury Troop Wilts Yeo. 

. s. JamesHunt. railway contractor : E . Westminster : Gov. Westminster Blue Coat Sch. . 

a. J. Huntei, Aberdeen; E. Aberdeen Univ., M.A., LL.D., Mid. Temple ’67 

e. s. late Thomas Hunter. Catterick, Yorks. ; E. King’s C. and Aberd. univ., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S. ; Principal Grant Med. C. ’76, Sur.-Gen. ’77, V.-Chan. Univ. Bombay ’79-80, 
retd., hon. surg. to Queen. 

e. s. late D. Illingworth, Bradford ; E. Huddersfield C. ; worsted manfr., D.L., W.R. Yorks. 

s, late Isaac Isaacs, London ; E. Univ. C. Lond* ; Architect and Surveyor Holborn Board of 
Works, Hon. Soc. Gray’s Inn. 

r. 8 . lat^ F. Isaacson. MiWenhall, Suffolk ; E. Rev. Dr. Jennings, D.L., was Capt. and 
South Middlesex R.V. 

c. s. late W. Jackson, Leeds; leather mercht., tanner, Dir. G.N.R.. Fin. Sec. Treas. ’86 . 

.s. late Montx Jacoby, Nott’ham ; Lace rnanlr., Solic. ’74, Pres. Nott l ham Chamb. Com., etc. 

Solicitor, retired 

See biographical notice 

('. s. 1st Lord Northbonme ; E . S. Peter's C. Radley, and Ch. Ch # Oxford 

i>. late D. Jardine, Muirhousehead, Dumfries ; E. Edin. Univ. ; China merchant, Lond., 
D.L. and J.P. Dumfries 

Formerly correspondent Times in India and United States ; author 

r. late J. B. Johnston, Bailykilbeg, Newry* ; E. Trin, C. Dublin j Irish bar ’72, writer of 
fiction, formerly Inspector Irish Fisheries’ 

s. Gto;ge Joicey, mining engineer, Ne\vcastle-on-Tyne ; E. Gainford Sch.; coal owner; 


6. S. Jordan, Fermanagh; E. Royal Sch. Enniskillen; Chairman Enniskillen Town Com- 
missioners four times. 

e. s. late Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth ; E. Harrow and Lond. Univ. ; Und. Sec, India Jan. to 
April, Chanc. Duchy April to July '86, Lond. Sch. Bd. ’80-82, memb. Roy. Com. Reforma- 
tory Industrial Schoqjs. 

1,. Peter Kelly, Ballyshannon ; grocer and potter, branch sec. Nat. League, ob . Jan. 1st, *87 
s. late Fred, Festus Kelly; E. Eton and TruuHall, Camb. ; Inner Temple '70 .... . 
e. s. late Sir I. Kennaway, Bart. ; E. Harrow and Balhol C. Oxon., 1st Class Law and 
* Modern History ; Inner Temple ’64, J.P. Devon, 
e. s. W. F. Kenny, solicitor, Halifax and Ripon ; E. Downing C, Camb., Sen* Law Hist. 
Tripos '74 ; Rroderip Gold Med., called bar *8r, Lect.LawTrin. Coll. Camb., Law and Moral 
Science Downing Coll., LL.D. etc. 

E. Dublin : Phys., L.R.C.P. & S. Edin. *79, L.A.H. Dublin Cath, Univ., Loc. Govt, med. 
officer, dismissed as “suspeet,” but reinstated. 

_ . /-i f • „ j 1. r 1 . r* r <a/ 


f 3rd Ld. Kenyon ; E* Harrow and Ch. Ch Oxon. ; Mid. Temp. ’69. D.L. J.P, Flintshire, 
r.P. Salop, Gov. N. Wales Col)., Capt. Ryl. Salop Yeo., auth. “Life of Ld. Kenyon, L.C.J.” 
5. late W. Kenyon-Slaney ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; Gren, Guards ’67, Lt.-Col. '83, 
Egyptian Campaign ’8a, J.P. Salop, Col. h.p. * 
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No. 
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Ptfjtt and Present Constituencies. 


$61 •Ker, Cant. R W. B. . . , C. Down Co. '84, East D. '65-86, ’S6 , . 

$6$ Kerans^F. H. . . . . Q C. Lincoln *86 ^ * 

$6$ ‘Kilcoursie. Rt. Hott. Visct. G.L. Somerset S. '85-86, ’ 86 . . , . . , 
(succ. as Earl Cavan ’S7) * 

864 *Kimber, Henry . .. . . c C. Wandsworth *85-86, '86 

866 •King;, H. S cC. Hull Central D. ’85-86, ’86 ... . 

86$ ‘King-Harman, Rt. Hon. C. Sligo *77-80, Dublin Co. ’83-85, Isle of 
* Col. E. R. Thanet ’85-86, '86. 

857 *Knatchbull-Hugessen,H.T. C. Kent, N.E. or FavershamD., *85-86/86. 
358 ‘Knightley, Sir Rainald . . C. Northamptonshire S. ’52-85, ’85-86, ’86 
m Knowles, tees C. Salford W.D. '86 . 0 

380 Kynoch, George .... C. Aston Manor ’86 . . 

86} ‘Labouche*c, Henry . . , G.L. , Windsor '65-66, Middlesex *67-68, 

Northampton ’80-85, ’85-86, *86. 

868 ‘Lscaita, Charles C. . . . “G.L. 1 Dundee ’85-86, '86 . 


363 Lafone, Alfred . . 
365 *Lalor, Richard . . 
885 Lambert, Cowley . 


388 ‘Lane. W. J. . . . 
867 ‘Laurie, Col. R. P. . 
368 ‘Lawrance, J. C., Q.C 


889 ‘Lawrence, Sir John Jas 

370 ‘Lawrence, W. F. . . 

871 ‘Lawson, H. L. W. . 

872 Lawson, Sir Wilfrid . 

373 Lea, Thomas . . . 

374 ‘Leahy, James . . . 

375 * Leake, R 


C. Aston Manor ’86 . . 

G.L. Windsor '65-66, Middlesex *67-68, 
Northampton ’80-85, ’S5-8G, *86. 
“G.L. Dundee ’85-86, '86 . 

C. Southwark, Bermondsey D., '86 , . 
P. Queen’s Co. ’80-85, Leix D. '85-86, *86 
C. Islington E.D. ’86 


*. P. Cork Co. E.D. 85-86, *86 

. C. Canterbury ’79-80, Bath ’86. . . . 

. C. Lincolnshire S. ’80-85, Stamfoi d D. 
85-86, ‘86. 

T, C. Mid Surrey *75-85, Reigate D. '85*86, 
' 86 . 

. C. L’pool, Abercromby D. f '85-86, *86 . 
. G.L. St. Pancras W.D. ’85-S6, *86 . . . . 

. G.L. Carlisle *59-65. '68-85, Cumberland, 
Cockerniouth D., ’86. 


373 Lea, Thomas U.L. Kidderminster ’68-74, Donegal ’79-85, 

Londonderry Co, S.D. ’86. 

374 ‘Leahy, James P. Kildaie Co, .’80-85, S.D., ’85-86, '86 . 

875 ‘Leake, R G.L. Lancs. S.E. '80-85, Radcli^le-cum- 

Farnworth D. ’85-S6, ’86. 

376 * Leanty , E. (res. April ’87) . P. Waterford City ’80-85, Cork Co. 

N.E.D. ’85-86, '86. 

377 ‘Lechmere, Sir E. . * . . . C. Tewkesbury ’66-68, W. Worcestersh. 

’76-85, Bewdley D. ’85-86, '86. 

878 Lees, E . C. Oldham ’86 

379 ‘Leighton, S C. Shropshire N. ’76-85, Oswestry D. 


Chib or 
Residence. 

i ' 

Travellers’. 
Carlton . . 
Brooks’s , . 

•ass 

Carlton . . 

*834 

Carlton . . 
Carlton . . 

1852 

1848 

III 

1835 

1819 

1857 

S, George’s. 
Reform . % 

a 834 

iSjx, 

New Univer. 

1B53 

Carlton . . 

Caiftton . . 

1821 

*823 

1850 

Carlton . . 
Jun. Carlton. 

164P 

j£ 3 S 

1832 

IUndiatLS., 
Car’ ton. 
Now Univer. 
Devonshire. 

3831 

184 ^ 
186 2 

Reform . . 


Reform . . 

184 r 


[ Shropshire N. ’76-85, O^yestry D. 
J 85-86, ’86. 


380 ‘Lethbridge, Sir R. . ♦ . C. Kensingtpn N.D«/85-S6, *86 . . . .! 

381 ‘Lewis, Sir Charles E., Bart. C. Londonderry City *72-86, '86 : Mr.J. 

McCarthy declared sitting member 
Oct. '86, elect. Antrim N.L). Feb. ’87 . * 
SS 2 Lewis, T G.L. Anglesey ’86 


a«43 

Carlton . . 18 .’6 

Conservative, i860 
Athenaeum. 1837 

| Empire, 1840 
Constitn'l. 

. . , . . 1825 


388 ‘Lewisham, Rt. Hon, Visct. C. West Kent '78^8 ^ Lewisham ’85-86/86 

384 ‘Llewellyn, E. H C. Somerset N.D. 85-86, '86 . . . . 

m ‘Lockwood, F G.L, York ’85-86, *86 L , . 

886 ‘Long, Walter II C. N. Wilts ’80-85, Devizes D. *85-86, ’86. 

887 Low, Malcolm C. Grantham '86 . . 

888 Lowther. J. W. .... C. Rutland *83-85; Cumberland, Mid 

or Penrith D., *86. 1 

389 ‘Lowther, H011. W. . . . C. Westmoreland ’68-85, Appleby D. 

’85-86, ’86. 

8$0 ‘Lubbock, Sir J., Bt.,F.R.S. U.L. Mudstone ’70-80, London Univ. ’80- 

S5-86, 86. 

891 ‘Lyell, L G.L, Orkney and Shetland ’85-86, *86, 


Carlton . . 1851 
Carlton . . 1S47 

Brooks's. . 1846 

Carlton . . 1B54 

Union . .1835 

Carlton . . 1855 

Carlton, 3831 
S. Stephen’s, 
etc. 

Nat, Liberal. 1834 
, (i . 1 / 
Reform and 1850 
Athenaeum. 
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late 0 . S. Ker, Montalto ; xst Dragoons, J.P. co. Down, High^Sheriff ’80 . . . . * 

Lyons Kerens: E, Rugby ; Called to bat *73 • * - 

. s. Frodk., 8th Earl of Cavan ; E, Harrow; R.N., accompaniedPrihCe of Wales to Canada 
’60, D.L. Somerset, j.P. Som* and Herts, Vice-Chamb. of Household Tan. to Inly ’86* 

!. T. Kimber, Canonbury ; E. Univ. C. London ; Sol. ’58, xst prife Law Sec., railway direc., 
Chm. Colonisation Cos. * 

. s. late H. S. King:, Chigwell; &+ Balliol C. Ox on ; banker, E. India agent, Lt, City Lond. 
. s. late Hon. L. H. King -Harman ; E. Eton ; Army, Privy Council Ireland, LX. 00. Ros- 
common, J.P. Sligo. Longford, Westmeath. Hon, Col. Roscommon Militia ; appointed 


common, J.P. Sligo, Longford, Westmeath, Hon, Col. Roscommon Militia; appointed 
Pnrl. Una. Sec. forslTelana (unpaid) April ’87, v 1 <- 

;. s. late Sir E. Knatchbull, M.P. ; E. Eton &Trin. C. Oxon ; Line. Inn ’60, B.A. ’56, M.A. *59 
. late Sir C. Knightley, M.P, ; E. Eton ; D.L. and J.P. Northamptonshire ...... 

, s. J. Knowles, J. 1 ?., Pendlebtiry ; E. Rugby and Trin. C. Canb., M-A., LL.M. ; Line. Inn 
’82, joint editor end ed. “ Greenwood’s Real Propet ty Statutes.” 

. J. Kynoch, Peterhead, Aberdeen ; ammunition manufacturer, Birmingham ...... 

. John Labouchere, Broome Hall, Dorking, and n. late Ld. Taunton. See short bio- 
grapb' cal notice, » 

i/StrJ. P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G. ; E . Eton & Balliol C. Oxon, B.A. ’75, M.A. ’78 ; Line. Inn *79, 
Assist, priv. sec. Lord Granville till June ’85. • r 

i.late Mr.S.Lafone, W. Derby, Lane. ; memb.Lond. Sch. Bd. Bermondsey twice, J.P. Mid^X. 


6. Pat. Lalor, M.P. Queen’s Co. ’33-34; civil engineer, farmer, J.P. Queen’s Co 

& late T. Lambeit, Telham Court, Battl^ ; E. R\igby and Trin. C. Camb., B.A. *72, M.A. ’76; 
Middle Temple ’74, author Eastern travels. 

s. Irlin Lane jnneh., Cork ; E. Vinoen.C.Cork; memb, CorkTown Counc., Chamb. Com. etc. 
s.'K. J\ Laurie, Harley St., Lond . ; E. Tonbridge Sch. ; Col.-Comdt. 3rd Lond. R.V., J.P. Kent, 
s. late T. M. Lawianco ; Q.C. ’77, Recorder Dei by ’80 . . . . . 

s. late Sir \V. Lawrence, Bt., Serg.-Surg. to Queen ; E. Winchester C. ; Indian Mtmy Med. 
Si r., J.P. Sunev, Pres. Roy. Hort. Soc. 

s. Kov. C. W.'Lauiencc ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon, B.A. ’67, M.A. ; Line. Inn ’71 

* P Lev* Unison, one of the proprs. Daily Telegraph', E. Eton &T Balliol C. Oxon, B.A.; 

■ J.P v-Ls, Lt. R. Bucks Yco. 

. < \ n* W. Lawson, I Jr^yton, Cumberland; Pres, United Kingdom Alliance .... 

. late .4 Lra, Kidderminster; manufacturer at Kidderminster, J.P. Worcestershire . 

. Mr. Lrahj T , farmer, ^Tipperary ; tenant farmer^ , 

s. hue Robert Leake, Manchester; calico printer, Pres. Salford Liberal Assn. ’70; 
Pres. Manchester Liberal Assn., etc. 

.*1. late J. Leamy, Tipperary; E, S. John’s C., Waterford ; Solicitor 78 

-s. late Sir E. II. Lcchmcre ; E, Ch. Ch. Oxon ; banker, D.L. Worcester ’5?, High Sheriff ’62. 

s T. E. Lees, D.L., J.P. Oldham ; E . Eton and Ch Ch. Oxon ; CL Dorset Yeomanry . . 

t. " late Sir Baldwin LeigB*pn, M.P. ; E . Harrow and Ball. C. Oxon, M.A., 2nd cl. Class. 
Mods. ’57; Inner Temple '61, D.L. and J.P. Salop, J.P. Montgomeryshire. 

c <?. late K. Lethbridge ; E Exeter C.Dx. ; Inil. Temp. ’80, Pi of. Pol. Econ. State C. Calcutta 
Univ. ’(>8, Prin. Kiishnagui Coll '74, Pres. Com. of India and Indian Agent xst cl., *78. 

3 <$; h’te Rev. G. W. Lewis', M.A , of Magd. Hall, Oxon; E. S Saviour's Grammar School, 
Southwark ; J.P. co. Derr Direc, Lond. & I’rov. Bank, author legal handbooks ; created 
a Bt. ’87. 

.s. T. Lewis, farmer, Anglesey ; E. National Sch., Anglesey ; corn and flour mercht., contri- 
butor to Welsh periodicals. 

t s. E. of Dartmouth ; £. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; Vice-Chamb, ’85-86, re-app. July ’86 . . 
LI. Llewellyn, BuckJaud I’illeigh, N. Devon ; E, Rugby ; J.P. Somerset, Major 4th Batt, 
Somo.i set Regt. • 

s. Clias. D. Lockwood, Doncaster: E. Caitts C. Camb., B.A. '68; Q.C. '82, Bencher ’86,* 
Recorder Sheffield , 

e. s. late R, P. Long, M.P. ; E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; I.C.S. ’56^77 ; see. Local Govt. 
Bd.'86, D.L., J.FV'wiltj. 

f S. late Gen, Sir J. Low, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., of Clatto, Fifeshire ; E. Haileyburv C. : polit. 

officer with forces during Irul. Mutiny, receiving H.M/s special thanks, DJL-, J.P, FiFesh. 
e. s. Hon. Wm. Lowther, M.P. ; E. Eton { King’s, and Trin. Camb., In. Temp. '79, LL.M. ’8*, 


Legat. Naples ’52, St, Petersburg ’58, and Berlin ’59, Sec. Emb. Berlin ’62, Mju- Plenipo. 
Argent. Repub. ’67, resig. ’68, J .P. Westmoreland, raised to rank of earl’s son ’7a. 

„See special biography 

c. s. Lt.-Col. H. Lyell, n. Sir C. Lyell, the eminent geologist; E . Berlin and Lond. Univ, ; 
I was Prof, Nat. Science Univ. C, Wales, sue. to family estate Kinnordy on dbatli of uncle 
I Sir Charles Lyell, 
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Club or 
Residence, 

'f’ 

M 

Brooks*#. . 

1856 

1 

S. Stephen’s 

185a 

Carlton, &a 

1836 

Oxf. & Camb. 

1840 

Devonshire. 

1828 , 

National 

Liberal, 

1853 

UnitedUniv, 
Carlton, Jun. 
Athenaeum^ 

1844 

1835 

Carlton, etc. 

1835 

Carlton & 
UnitedUniv. 

1830 

Kilmorna, 
co. Kerry. 

1850 

Carjton . . 

1840 

Carlton . . 

1833 

Carlton . . 

184? 

Carlton . . 

1818 

Reform and 
Nat. Liberal. 

1821 

Carlton . . 

j*845 

Brooks’s . . 

1849 

Carlton . . 

1834 

S. George's. 

1820 

Nat. Liberal. 

1830 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 

1814 

Devonshire 

1857 

Carlton . . 

184? 

Nat. Liberal. 

4851 


1830 

' 

Savile , . 

i860 

Nat. Liberal 

184Q* 

. * - # . • 

1836 


184 r 

Devonshire. 

1827 

Carlton, 

Travellers’. 

1823 


*814; 

Junior 

Athenaeum. 

1823 J 

Carlton . . 

1826 J 

4 

1 


No. 


Name. 


Pc&t and Present Constituencies. 


m 


897 

808 

899 

#00 

401 

408 

403 


408 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 
418 

414 

415 
418 
417 


418 

419 

480 

481 


483 

484 
425 
, 426 


*Lymingt0n f Viscount N.W* 

♦Macartney* W. G. E. * . 

♦Macdonald, Rt. Hen. J. HI 

♦Maclnnes, M 

•Mackintosh, C. Fraser- 

M‘Laren, W. S. B. . . . 

•Maclean, F. W. . . . . 
•Macjean, J. M 


U.L. 


G.L. 

U.L. 

G.L. 


Maclure, J. W. . • , . 

*Macvagkien, E. f Q.C. . . 
Now a Lord ol Appeal* 
{see Peerage). 

Mahony, Pierce . . . 

•Makins, Lieut.-Col. W. T 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. . , 

Mullock, 1ft 

•Manners, Rt, Hon. Lord J 

•Mappin, Sir F. T., Bart. 
•March, Earl of ... . 
•Maijoribanks, Rt. Hon. E 
•Marriott, Rt. Hon. W. T 
•Marum, E. P. M. . . . 

•Mason, S 

*M‘Arihur, A 

M ‘Arthur, W. A. . . . 


•MCalmont, Capt. J. 
M ‘Car tan, M. . • 
*M‘Carthy, J. . , * 

•M'Carthy, J. H. 
•M'Donald, Dr. R. 


•M ‘Donald, P. . 
McDonald, W. A. 


M‘Ewan, W. , 

*M'Garcl-Hogg, Sir J . M. t 
Barf, {see Lord Maghera- 
morne, Peerage). 
♦McKenna, Sir Joseph . . 

*M ‘Lagan, P. 

Matthews, Rt. Hon. H. . 


U.L. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

P. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

P. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

G.L. 


C. 

P. 

P. 


P. 

G.L. 

P. 

P, 

G.L. 

C, 


P. 

G.L. 

C. 


Barnstaple ’80-85, Devon, South 
Mblton D., ’85-80, ’86 

Antrim S.D. '85-86, '86 ..... 
Edin. and 3. Andrews Universities 
'85-86, '86. 

Northumbld., Hexham D., '85-86, ’86. 
Inverness Dist. '74-85, Inverness- 
shire '85-86, *86. 

Cheshire, Crewe D., '86 


Lancashire N.JE., Stretford D., '86 . 
Antrim '80-85, Antrim N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Meath N.D. ’86 


South Essex 74-85, Essex S.E.D. ’85- 
86, Walthamstow D., '86. 

Boston '60-78, Argyllshire '86 . . . 

Devonshire, Torquay D., ’86 . ♦ . 


East Retford ’80-85, York$, Hallam- 
shire D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

West Sussex ’69-85, Sussex, Chi- 
chester D, # ’85-86, 86 (unop.). 
Berwickshire ’80-85, '86 . ,c . . , 


Bi ightori '80-86, ’86 , 


Kilkenny Co. '80-85, Kilkenny N D. 
'85-86, 86 (nnop.). 

Lanarkshire, Mid D., ’85-86, '86 . . 
Leicester ’74-86, '86 . . f . , . . 


Yorkshire, East Riding, BuekroseD., 
’86 (unseated on scrutiny) ; elected] 
for Cornwall (St. Austcfi) May ’87 
Antrim E,D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ) . . 


DownS.D. '86 ........ 

Longford Co. ’79-85, North D. ’85-86, 
'86 (unop.), declared '86 to be sitting 
mem. for Londonderry, decided to 
sit lor this const, instead ofLongfd. 
Athlone ’84-85, Newry '85-86, '86 ’. . 
Ross and Cromarty ’85-86, '86 . . . 

Sligo N.D. ’85-86, '86 (unop.) . , » 
Queen’s Co., Ossory D.,/86 (unop.) 


Edinburgh, Central D., '86 . . . . 
Bath ’65-68, Truro *7*- 85, Middlesex, 
Hornsey D., '85-86, ’86. 

Youghal '65-68 and ’74-85, Monaghan 
S.D. '85-86, ’86. 

Linlithgowshire ’65-86, '86 ... . 
Durigarvan '68-74, Birm. E.D. ’86 . 

134 
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e. s. E. of Portsmouth ; E. Bailiol C. Oxon, B.A. ’79; V.-Chan. Lond. Univ. '74-80? D.L., 
J.P, Kent, Com. Lieut. Lond., F.R.S., D.C.L, (Ox.) y$, LL .IX (Camb.) *83, Pros, Lmnean 
Soc.. author scientific works. 


QtUbi yU m v*Jp A4Ui iiuyuui wwfc* yw| 1 guj a/cau i u* nuvuui VM&U* 

mittec Counc. Educat. Scot*, DX-# J >P« co- Edm., Col. com. Queen’s £dm« Rifles, etc. 
f, s. late Gen. Machines j E. Rugby and Bailiol C., Oxon ; banker? Direc. L. & N.W.R. Co. 
s. late Alexander Eraser; solic. retd., assd. ’57 by royal licence addxt. name Mackintosh, 

J. P. Inverness Co. \ author “ Antiquarian Notes,” etc. 

y. s. late D. M'Laren, long M.P. Edm.; E. Edin. Univ., M.A. '73 » Director of Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co., Middlesbrough. 

s. late A. Maclean, Carshalton, S.W.; E. Trin. Camb.; In. Temp. ‘68, mem. Line. Inn, Q.C. *86 
s. Alex. Maclean ; E. Fellow Bombay Univ. ; Propr. Western Mail, Chm. Bombay Town 
Cosine., author “Guide to Bombay, etc. 

' s. J. Maclure, Manchester; E . Gram, Sch. Manchester; Hon. Sec. Lane. Cotton Famine 
Fund *02-65, was Maj. 40th Lane. R.V., J.P. Manchester, D*L., J.P. Lancs. 

2 s. late&irE. C. W. Mscnaghten, Bart. ; £. Carab, Univ., B.A. ’52, M.A. '55, Fellow Trin. C. 
Dub. j Q.C. ’8o. , 

a. late P. K. Mahony, Kilmorna, co. Kerry; E. Magd. C. Oxon, Roy. Agric, C. ; Assist. 
Land Commissioner '81-84, J.P. Ktpry and ^Limerick, Haygarth gold medal Royal 
Agricultural College, ’75. 

a. C Makma, Craven Hill, W. ; E. Harrow and Trin. C, Camb. ; J.P. Essex, Lt.-Col. com. 

3rd Essex Artil. Vol. ’72, H011. Col. ’74, Direc. G.E.R., D.L. Loud. 

5. J. Malcolm, Poltalloch, Argyllshire; E. F.ton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; Lt.-Col. Argyllshire 
Highland R.V., D.L., J.P. Argyllshire and Kent. " 

s. late Q. H, Mallock, Cockington Court, Devon ; E. Harrow, Roy. Mil. Acad., & Wool, j Lt. 

K. A. '65-76, J.P. Devon. 

and s. of 5th, and b. of present D. of Rutland ; E. Eton & Trin. C. Camb. ; Commr. of Works 
’5a, ’58-59, 66-68, Postmaster-Gen. '74-80, '85, Chanc. Duchy Lane. *86, D.C.L. (Oxon.) ',6. 


Sussex Reg., J.P. Sussex and Banffshire. 

e. s. Ld Tweeamouth; Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon; J.P. Berwick and Inverness Cos,, 
Comptroller of Household Jan. to July *86; and Libciai VVh»p since lan. '86. 
s. late C. Marriott, Crumpsafi, Manchester; E. S. John’s C. Camb. ; Q.C. ’77, Bencher >9, 
J udge Advocate Gen. ’85-86, reappointed July ’86; formerly Liberal. 
e. s. late R, C. Marum, Queen's Co. ; E. Carlow C. and Lond. Univ., M.A. and LL.B. : Irish 


$. Rev. J, M‘Arthur, Wesleiiin minister late Londonderry, b. ofSir W. M'Arthur, K.C.M.G. ; 

mcmb, Legis. Assem.N.S.W.in two Parliaments, meinb. first Lond. Sch. Bd. ; D.L. Loud. 
e. s, A. M'Arthur, M.P. ; D.L. London, GolhfN.S. Wales to Colonial and Indian Exhibition 


s. of late J. M f Calmont, Abbcylands, Belfast ; E. Eton ; Cornet 8th Huss. ’66, ret. Capt. ’74, 415 

A.D.C. to Duke of Marlborough and Earl Cowper during their successive vicctoyalties. 
s. John M'Cartan, CasUcwellan ; E. S. Malachy’s C. Belfast and French C. Blackrock, 416 
Dublin ; solicitor ’82, took a leading part in establishing the Land League in co. Down. 
s. late M. F. M'Carthy, Cork ; journalist, novelist and historian, author “History of Our 417 
Own Times.” - 


only s. J. M'Carthy. M.P. ; journalist, historian, and wrote the comedy of the Candidate , 
s. Angus M ‘Donald, a Skye crofter ; E, Glasgow Normal Sch, and Univ. ; physician and 
surgeon ; a leader in Crofter movement. 


author of pamphlets on various subject^ was in orders in Irish Protestant Church. 
s. J. M'Ewan, shipowner, Alloa : E. Alloa Acad. ; a brewer in Edinburgh, D.L. Edin. , , 423 

e. s. late Sir L Weir Hogg ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; 1st Life Gds. 43, retired as Ma,. 423 

and Lt.-Col. ’59? Chm. Metrop. Board Works since ’70, * * 

h s. Michael M'Kenna, Dublin ; E. Trin. C. Dublin * Irish bar ’48, D.L* Cork Co., J.P. Cork 424 

and Waterford ; a banker ; knighted ’42. 

s* Iatep. M'Lagan, Pumpher&ton, Midraider; E. Edin. Univ. ; D.L. LinlUh^owsh., J.P. 425 
Ldin. and Linlith., mcmb, Counc, Edm, Univer., was mcmb, Hypothec Cchn. 

See biographical notice 423 
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No. 

# 

Name. 

| 


•Maxwell, Sir H. £., Bart. <r 

t. 

■«»« 

Mayne, Rear-Adm. R. C. . 

C, 

42$ 

•Mayne, T. , . . . . . C 

P. 

r 

480. 

•Menzies, R. S 

G.L. 

481 

•MildmaV. F 

U.L, 

482 

•Mills, Hon. C. W, . . . 

C. 

483 

♦Milnes-Gaskell, C. . . . 

G.L. 

484 

•Milvain, T. 

C. 

485 

•Molloy, B. C 

1 \ 

436 

•Montagu, S . 

G.L. 

487 

•More, R, J 

U.L. 

438 

•Morgan, Col, lion. F. C. . 

C. 

489 

•Morgan, Rt. Hori. G. O. . 

G.L. 

440 

•Morgan, O. V. r . . . . . 

G.L. 

441 

•Morley, Rt. Hon. Tohn . . 

G.L. 

442 

•Morley, A 

G.L. 

443 

Morrison, W 

U.L. 

444 

•Mount, W. G 

C. 

446 

Mowbray, R. G. C. . . . 

C. 

446 

•Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir J, . 

C. 

“447 

•Mulholland, H. L. . . . 

c 

C. 

448 

•Muncaster, Lord » . . . 

C. 

449 

•Mundella, Rt. Hon. A. J. . 

G.L. 

450 

•Muntz, P. A 

C. 

451 

•Murdoch, C. T 

C. 

452 

•Murphy, W. M 

P. 

453 

•Newark, Lord 

c. 

454 

•Newnes, G. ...... 

G.L. 

455 

Noble, W 

C. 

456 

•Nolan, Col. J. P 

P. 

457 

•Nolan, Joseph 

P, 

458 

•Norris, Edward S. . . . 

■ i 2# 

C, 

' 459 

•Northcote, Sir OH.) Staf- 
ford, Bart., C.B. 

c. 

*460 

•l&orton, R. # • • • • . 

t N 

c, 


Fast and Present Constituencies. 


Wigtownshire ’S086, *80 . 
Pembroke District ’86 . . 


Tipperary ’83-85, Mid D. ’85-86, '86 
(unop.). 

Perthshire E.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... . 

Devon, Totncs D., ”85-86, ’86 . . . 

Kent, W, or Sevenoaks D., *85-:86, 
’86 (unop.). 

Yorkshire, West * Riding South,' 
Morley D., ’85-86, '86 (unop.). 

Durham City '85-86, ’S6 

King’s Co. ’8 o-’85, Birr D. *85-86, *86 

Tower Hamlets, Whitechapel D., 
’85*86, '86. 

Shropshire S.D. ’65-’6S, Ludlow D. 
*85-86, *S6 (unop.). 

Mon mbuthshire^ ’74-85, S.D. ’85-86, 
’ 86 . 

Denbighshire ’6S-S5, East or Brom- 
iicld D., '85 86, *86. 

Battersea *85-86, ’G6 


Ncwcastle-on-lyne '85-86, *86 . . , 
Nottingham ’80-85, E-I>. ’85-86, *86 . 

Plymouth *61-74; Yorks W.R.N., 
Skipton D., ’86. 

Berks, S. or Newbury D., '85-86, '86 
(unop.). * *. 

Lancashire S.E., Prestwich D. f *86 . 

Durham ’53-6S, Oxford Univ. ’6S-§6, 
’86 (unop.). 


Club or 
Residence. 


Carlton . 

UnitedScrv., 
Carlton. 


Brooks's . 

White's . 
White’s . 

Brooks’s . 

Carlton . 


National 

Liberal. 

Brooks’s . . 

Carlton, 

Annyv&Navy, 

Athenaeum. 

Albemarle, 
Junior 
Athenaeum. 
Athenaeum . 
Reform, 
Brooks’s. 

Reform . . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 


Londonderry N.D, ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) 

Cumbeiland W.D. *72-80, Egrcmont 
D. ’85-86/86. ^ 

Sheffield, Brightside D., ’68-85, '86 • 


Warwickshire N.D. ’84-85, Tamworth 
D. ’85-86, *86 (unop.). 

Reading '85-86, ’86 


Dublin, St. Patrick’s D,, ’85-86, '86 . 

Notts, Newark D., *85-86, *86 (unop.). 

Cambridgeshire, East or Newmarket 
D., ’85-86, ’86. 

Hastings '86 . . 

Galway Co. ’74 “85, N.D. ’85-86, *86 
(unop.). 

Louth N.D. *85-86 ’86 {unop.) . . . 
Tower Hamlets, Limehouse D , *85- 

86, *86, jP ; 

Exeter *80-86, ’86 . . . . . . . 


Kent, S.W. or Tonbridge Di. *8s-8< 
*86 (unop.). 

I3<> 


Marlborough, 
Carlton. 
Athenaeum, 
Nat. Liberal. 

Union . . 

Carlton and 
Jun. U. Ser. 
Leinster 
(Dublin). 
Guards, 
Carlton. 
Nat. Liberal. 


Army ' and 
Navy. 


1845 

1835 

1*832 

1856 

1861 

1855 

1842 

3844 
3842 * 

*832 

* 

1836 
[1834 

(1826 

*837 


1838 

1849 


1836 ■ 
3824 
1S50 
18x5 

1854 

1834 

1825 

1839 

1837 
[2844 
1854 
[1851 
^854 

1838 


Jun, Carlton, . 
Gonstitufn’i. 

Athenaeum 
and Carlton. 

Carlton . , 


183a 
184 & r 
1*838 
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Club or 
Residence, 


461 ""O’Brien, J. F. X, 

462 f * 0 ‘Brien, P. . . 


463 pBrien, Patrick J. . 

464 •O’Connor, A, . . * 


466 * 0 ' Connor, John . . 

466 "'O’Connor, John . , 

467 •O’Connor, X F. .* * 


468 * 0 ’Doherty, J. E. 

469 •O'Hanlon, T. « 

470 * 0 ’Hea, P. * . 


471 * 0 ’Kelly, J. 


473 •O’Neill, Hon. R. T. . . 
473 *Orr-Ewing, Sir A., Bart, 


P. Mayo S.D. ’85-86, ’8$ (unop.) . /. 

P. Monaghan N.D. Feb. '86, *86 . * 

1 P. Tipperary N.D. ’85-86, ’86 <unop.) 


I* Queen’s Co. *80-85, Donegal E. *85-86, . . * . , a 

. * 86 . 

P, Kerry S. *85-86, ’86 Catholic, Dub. 

P, Tipperary S, ’85-86, *86 . » , , a 

X?, Gaiway Borough ’80-85, Galway and Nat. Liberal, j 
L’pool, Scotland D., ’85-86 (elect. • 
to sit for latter), *86 

P, Donegal N.D. *85-86, ’86 Buncrana, co. a 

Donegal. * 

P. Cavan E.D. *85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

P. Donegal W.D, *85-86, *86 (unop.) . . Buxton Ter., a 

. Cork. 

P, Roscommon ’80-85, N.D. *85-86, *86 Democratic, i 
(unop.), Roscommon. 

C, Antrim Mid D. ’85-86, ’86 .... Junior a 

Carlton. 

£. Dumbartonshire '68-86, *86 ... . Carltok , 1 


474 *Paget, Col. Sir R.H., Bart. C. Somerset E.D. ’65-68, Somerset M.D. Carlton . .183a 

’68-85, "Wells D. '85-86, ’86 (unop,). 

475 *Palmcr, Sir C. M., Bart. . G,L. Durham N. *74- , 8s» Jarrow D. ’85-86, Reform and i.^aa 

*86 (unop,). Brooks's. 

476 *Parker, C. S G.L. Perth City ’78-86$ *86 Athenaeum . 1839 


477 Parker, Hon. F *C. 

478 *Parncll, C. S F. 

■479 •Paulton, J. M G.L. 


480 •Peacock, R G.L. 

- 48 X •Pearce, Sir William, Bart. C. 

483 * *Pea$e, A. E G.L. 

483 •Pease, H. F G.L, 

484 •Pease, Sir J. W., Bart. . . G.L, 
4$$ •Peel, Right Hon. A. W. . U.L. 

486 •Felly, Sir L., K C.B., C 

K C SI 

487 Penton, Capt. F. T. . . . C. 

486 *F*ny, Lord A C 


489 •Pickard, B G.L. 

490 •Pickersgill, E. II G.L. 

191 •Picton, J. A- G.L. 


Oxfordshire, S. or Henley D., *86 . 
Meath *75-80, Cork '80-86, $6 (unrp.) 
Durham, Bishop Auckland D., ’85- 
86, *86 (unop.). 

Lancashire S.E., Gorton D., *85-86, ’86 

Lanarkshire, Govan D., ’85-S6, ’86 . 

York ’85-86, *86 

Cleveland D. '85-86, Yorkshire N.R. 

'86 (unop,> a 

Durham S.D. ’65-85, Barnard Castle 
D. *85-86, 86. 

Warwick '65-85, Warwick and Leam- 
ington ’85-86, *86. 

Hackney N.D *85-86, ’86 

Finsbury, Central D., *86 .... 

Westminster *83-85, S. George%, 
Hanover Square, 85-86, '86 (unop.). 
Resigned Jan. 31st, *87. 

Yorks. W.R., Normanton D.’85-86,*86 


Bethnal Green S.W.D. *85-86, *86 , 
Leicester ’84-86, '86 


Devonshire,. 

Reform . . 

Carlton , . 

Reform and 
Brooks's. 
Devonshire 
& Nat. Lib. 


United 
University. 
United Serv. 

Carlton . . 

Carlton • . 


Cobden . . 


Reform 4 • 


493 Pinkerton, J. 


P. Galway City ’86|g^op.) 


493 *Pitt-Lewia, G U.L. Devonshire N.W., Barnstaple D.,’85- Reform* 1845 

, * 86, ’86. Nat. Liberal. 

4 M *Playfair, Rt. Hon. Sir L., G.L. Edinburgh and St. Andrews Univer- Athenaeum . x8ap 
. K.C.B. 4 F.R«S. sities ’68-85 j Leeds S.D. *85-86, *86. 
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Commission agent Cork, tried ? 6/ for treason-felony and sentenced to death ; sentence 
commuted, released. 

Entered parliament when Mr. Healy, returned for N. Monaghan and S. Derry, elected to 
sit for the latter. * * 1 ' 

s. J. O'Brien, merchant, Nenagh ; E, Nenagh; Chm, NenaghCown Commn. since ’Bo md 
Bd. Gdns. since ’85. imprisoned several months as a suspect (Act ’Sr). 
e. s, late William O’Connor, M.D. , of Dingle, Kerry j E. SrCuthbert’s C. Ushaw, Durham ; 

for some years clerk War Office, In. Temp. '83. 4 - ‘it 

s. E. O’Connor, co. Kildare j Aiderra. Dublin ’83, Ld. Mayor ’85, Pres, Court of Conscience ’86, 
resigned Sept. ’87. ? * 1. * 

sr W. O'Connor, Mallow; E. Sch. Christian Bros. Cork » commercial agent ...... 

s. t, O’Connor, Atlilone ; E. Queen’s C. Galway, M.A. Queen’s Univ. j journalist, author 
Life ofLd. BeadBnsfleld, “The Parnell Movement,” “Gladstone’s House of Commons,” etc. 


s. B. P. O’Doherty, Buncranf; E. Maynooth C. ; gold medal Incorporated Law Society* * 
solidto*r*yo. 

Wine merchant, etc., Derry and London; has been memb. Dcyry Town Council and Bd. Gdns. 
St late Dr. O’Hea, Clonakilty ; E. Gayfield (Dublin); solicitor ’75, memb. Cork Town 
Council. # 

s. J. O Kelly, Roscommon ; E . Univ. of Dub. and the Sorbonne; formerly officer in French 
army ; became journalist 1870, connected with Neiv York Hr raid > taken prisoner while 
corresponding in Cuba, war correspondent Daily News , Soudan, ’84. 

3 s. of 1st Baron O’Neill, and b, of present peer ; E. Harrow and Braseuose Ox. (M.A. '70) ; 

. is Mafor 4th Batt. Royal Innisk. Fus., D.L., j.P. Derry Co., J.P. Antrim Co. 

7 s. of William Ewing, Ardvullam, Glasgow ; D.L., J.P. Stirlingshire. J.P. Lanark, 
Inverness, and Dumbarton cos., crcat, Bart. ’86, Dean of Faculties Glasgow Univ., 
Brig. -Gen. Royal Company of Archers. ' • 

$. John Moore Paget, Cranmore, Somerset; E. Sandhurst; Served 66th Foot ’48 -’63, retd, 
as Capt., has been Capt. N. Somerset Yeo. and Lt.-Col. 3rd Sum. Batt. R.V., D.L., J.P., 
Chin. Quarter Sessions Somerset. 

s. of Geo. Palmer, merchant and shipowner; D.L., J.P. N. Riding and Durham, Lt.-Col. 

com. 1st Newcastle and Durham Engin. Vol., ereat. Bart. '86. 
e. s, late C. S. Parker, Fairlie, Ayrshire; B. Eton and Univ. C. Oxon (B.A. ’52, M.A. ’56) j 
Fellow and Tutor Umv. C. Oxon, Public Exam. ’50, ’6o, '63, ’68, Maj. Oxford Univ. R. V., 
memb. Roy. Comm. Milit. Educ. ’69-70, app. Chm. Referees on Private Bills ’86. 

4 5. 6th E. of Macclesfield ; £, Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; In. Temp. ’75 . 

See biographical notice 

s. late A. W, Paulton, editor of Manchester Examiner', JE, Trin. Hall, Camb. ; war 
correspondent in Soudan ’84, priv. see, Rt. Hon. H, Childers, Home Sec., ’86. 
s. late R. Peacock, Swaledale, Yorks; E . Gram. Sch. Leeds; C.E., partner Gorton Lane 
Foundry, Manchester, J.P. Lancs. 

s. 1. G, Pearce, Admiralty ; Chm. Scottish Oriental S.S. Co. andGuion Line Co., served upon 
Commissions on Loss ot Life at Sea and Tonnage. j.P. Lanarkshire ; created a Bart, *87. 
e. s. Sir J. W. Pease M.P. ; E. Trin. C. Camb.; Duector, J*P. N. Riding, Dep. Com. of: 
Lieutenancy City of Loudon. 

*“• late H. Pease, M.P. S. Durham ’57-65 ; Director several public and private cos., J.P. 

N. Riding Yorks, and Durham, Tres. Nht. Lib. Fed. ’81-83, Mayor Darlington ’74-75* j 
s. J. Pease, Darlington, merchant, M.P. S. Durham ’33-41 ; Pease and Partners, Lim., D.L. 

N. Riding and J.P. Durham and N. Riding. 

See biographical notice 

s. late J. Hinde Pelly, H.E.I.C.S. ; E. Rugby; Maj.-Geti. Indian Staff Corps, Hon. E. I. 

Co.'s military service ’40, author “ North-West Frontier of India ” and other works. 
e. s, late Col. Penton, D.L., J.P., London ; E. Harrow Sc Ch. Ch. Oxon ; 4th Drag. Gds. *73, 
served Egyptian campaign, retired ’84, ILL. and J.P. Middx., Hon. Col. sand Middx. R.V. 
a s. 6th D, of Northumberland ; E. Eton Sc Ch. Ch. Oxon. (M.A. * 71 ) ; Lt. & Adjut. Gren, Gds, 
*77, retired ’8o, is Maj. 3rd Batt, 5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers, J.P. Surrey, 

s. T. Pickard, miner, Kippax* Leeds ; E, Kippax Grammar Sch.; sec, Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association ’73. * 

s. late T. Pickersgill, architect, York; E. Lond, Univ. (B A. ’7a); In. Temp, ’84, volunteer 
lecturer for London and Co. Liberal Union. 

s. Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., Sandy Knowe, Liverpool ; E. Liverpool Inst., Lane. Ind. C., 
Owens C., and Lond. Univ, ; formerly Congreg. minister, memo, Lond. Sch. Bd. ’70-79, 
author of “ Life of Oliver Cromwell ” and other works, 
s. John Pinkerton, Ballymoney, co. A£6fcri*n ; tenant farmer, J.P. co. Antrim, memb. Coleraine 
Board of Guardians. ^ 
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485 
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*• $3 Pasfcand Present Constituencies. R^idence J 


TO, Plowden, SirWm M K.C.S.I.G.L. Wolverhampton W.D. ’86 . . . . Nat. Liberal, 183a 

, Devonshire. 

406 , ’Flunket, Right Hon, 0 . R. <*C. Dublin University *70-86, *86 .. . . Carlton . .1838 

TO Plunkett, Hon, J.W. . , r C. Gloucest$rsh.,S.orThornbufyD.,*86 Carlton , . 1853 

TO ’Pomfret, W. P. . .. . G Kent, Ashford D., '85-86, ’B6(unop.) . Carlton . . 1838 


*Portman, Hon. E. B. 


G.L, Dorset N.D. ’85-86, ’86 


Devonshire. 1183a 


WO ’Potter, T. B* . . . . * G.L. Rochdale ’65-86, ’86 , Reform, *817 

- * Cobden. * 

W 1 ’Powell, F. S. .... . C. Wigan ’57-59, Cambridge ’63-68, N.W. r> k 1837 

' Riding 73-74, Wigan *85-86, '86 . . 

608 i*PoweU, W. R. H. . . . G,L. Carmarthenshire ’80-85, W.D, ’85-86, 1819 

■’86. i>;i ■* ’ 

W8 ’Power, P. J P. Waterford Co. '84-’8$, E.D. ’85-86, ’86 «. . r . .1850* 


604 *Pow-er, R. i . . . . P. Wat er&rd City *74-86, ’86 (uhop.). . Garrick . . 1851 

606 ’Price, Captain G. E. . . . C, Devonport *74-86 *86 1843 

606 ’Price, T. P. G.L. Monmouthshire N. D, ’85-86, ’86 . 

TO ’Priestley, B G.L. Yorks. W.R., Piidsey D.. ’85-86, ’8' 

60 5 Provana, A. D G.L. Glasgow,Blackfriars and Hutclicsoi 


Union, 

Devonshire. 


TO ’Priestley, B G.L. Yorks. W.R., Piidsey D.. ’85-86, ’86 1831 

60 S Provana, A. D. .... G.L. Glasgow,Blackfriars and Hutcheson- Nat. Liberal 1838 

, town D,, *86 ' ■ 

609 ’Pugh, D G.L. Carmarthenshire ’57-68, E.D. ’85-86, Oxford and 1806 

’86. Cambridge. 


'86. Cambridge. 

^610 ’Puleston, Sir J. H. . . . C. Devonport ’74-86, ’86 ...... Carlton . . 

611 I *Fyne, J. D P, Waterford W.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) , 

612 j ’Quilter, W. C. " U.L. Suffolk, S. or Sudbury D., *85-86, *86 




Quinn, T. P. Kilkenny City '86 (unop.) 


614 f ’Raikes, Rt. Hon. H. C. 


Chester ’68-80, Preston *82, Camb. Carltotr, 1838 


Univ. ’S2-86, ’86 (unop.). 


St. Stephen’s. 


616 Rankin, J C. Herefordshire, N. or Loomi^ter Carlton, 1842 

D., '80-85, ’86. New Univ. - 

616 Rasch, Major F. C. . . , C. Essex S.E.D. ’86 Windham . 1846 

617 ’Rathbone, W. . . . . . G.L. Liverpool ’6S-80, Carnarvonshire Reform, 1819 


’80-85, N, or Arfon D. *85-86, ’86. Athenaeum. 

618 * *Redmond, J. E. . . . t P. New Ross ’81-85, Wexfoid N.D. Union 1856 

*85-86, ’86 (unop.). (Wexford). 

619 *Redmond, W P. Wexford Borough ’83-85, Fermanagh ..... 1861 

N.D. ’85-86, ’86. » 

620 fReed, Sir E. J., K.C.B. , G.L. Pembroke Dist. ’74-80, Card iff ’80-86; National 1830 

v. ’86. Liberal. 


Ml Reed, U. Byron .... C. Bradford E.D. *86 Carlton, 1855 

Constitutin’!. 

622 Reid, R. T G.L. Hereford ’89-85, Dumfries Dist. ’86 . Devonshire, 1846 

Garrick. 

923 ’Rendel, S G.L. Montgomeryshire ’80-86, '86 ... Athenaeum, 1834 

0 ’ Brooks’s. 

624 ^Reynolds, W. J P Tyrone E.D. '85-86, ’86 1856 

680 ’♦Richard, H. ....... G.L, Merthyr Tydvil '68-86, *86 (unop.) . Devonshire. i&ia 

iw *RiChardson-Gardner,Col.R, C. Windsor *74-86, ’86 (unop.). . . . . Carlton . . 1827 

627 ’Richardson, T. .... U.L. Hartlepool *74-7S» ’80-86, *86 . . . . Reform . • x8at 

TO ’♦Ritchie, Rt, Hon. C. T. . C. Tower Hamlets ’74^85, St. George’s Carlton . .*838 

D. *85-86, *86. 

TO ’Roberts, T G.L, Flint District ’78-86* *86 Reform * . *835 

680 ^Roberts, j. B G.L. Carnarvonshire, S', or Eifion D., ’85- Nat, Lib. . 1843 

86, ’8£. 

681 ’Robertstnti, B. „ . . . . G.L. Dundee '85-86, '86 ...... . Reform . . 1846 

TO ’Robertson^ J. B. ... C. Buteshire *85-86, ’86 . Jun.CarHtm. 1845 


C. Bradford E.D. *86 . 


TO ’♦Ritchie, Rt, Hon. C. T. 
689 ’Roberts, T 
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^ IT ' * t* 

. late W. H. C. PloWden, M.P. Newport, I.W. ; E, Harrow j Bengal Civil Serv, ’52-85, was 
mem. Viceroy’s Legis. Counc., Bd. Revenue N.W. Piovs.#and imperial Census Comm. 
India, specially thanked for services rendered during Mutiny. 

1 s . 3rd Baron PJimket : E. Trin- C Dub. ; Q.C.'68,Law Adviser to Crown in Ireland ’68, 
Sol .-Gen. Irel. ’ 75-77, FayumsteH&en, ’80. First Commiss, Works ’85-86, reapp. Aug. ’86, 

. 16th Baron Dunsany ; E. Trin. C. Camb. 



Sol .-Gen. In 
e. suiviving s 


V^orks’f 


suiviving s. 16th Baron Xiunsany ; a. i nn. c». camb. * ~ • . * . . * « * * 

s. late William. Burra, banker i E. Shrewsbury Scb. * assumed name of Pomfret (his 


cence 18 a, 1 ,P. Kent. 


mother’s maiden namej by royal bceTice’82, J.P. Kent , , • A 

8 s. Visct, Portroan; E. Rugby and Balliol C. Oxon; In* Temple 52, has been private sec. 

to the First Com*h$ , of Works. ' ' • . 

s. late Sir Thomas Potter ; E. Rugby and Univ. C. Lond.j retired merchant, D.L. and J.P. 

Lane,, J.P. Manchester, hon. sec. Cobden Club, f ■ 

s. late Rev. Beiy. Powell; E. S. John’s C. Camb. (Fellow 51^5 In. Temp. ’53, J.P. W. 
Kiaiiigand Lancs. „ .... , Vl/, ‘ ' , „ , 


since ’62, Quilter, 


s. late Rev, W, Price, vicar Llanarth ; E. Univ. C. Oxon ; In. Temp. '69, JJt\ Monmouth- 
shire, High Shff. '82, Capt. Monmouth Eng. Mil. '79-83- 

Worsted manufacturer Bradford 

s. George Provand, Glasgow merchant ; India and China merchant in Manchester .... 

s. late D. H. Pugh, Manoravon, Llandilo ; E. Rugby and Ball. C. Oxon ; In. Temp. ’37, DX. 

and J.P. Cardiganshire, J.P. Carmarthenshire, Chm. Quar. Sess. ’43-52* High Sheriff 74. 
f.s. John Puleston, Ruthm; E. King’s C. Lond. ; knighted ’87 ........... 

s. Rev. W. M. Pyne, rectoi, Oxted, Surrey : tenant farmer, Waterford . ....... 

e. s. W. QuiJtei, founder Quilter, Ball & Co. ; memb. dff Stock Exch. since ’62, Quilter, 
Balfour & Co., J.P, Suffolk. 

s. Matthew Quinn, Longford ; E, Longford and Mullingar ; chosen to sit for a division of 
Longford in ’85, but being indirectly interested in a Govt, contract withdrew candidature. 
e. s. late H. Raikes, Lhvynegrin, Flintshire ; E. Trin. C. Camb., M.A. ’63 ; Mid. Temp. ’63, 
Bencher '80, is J.P. Cheshire, DX. & J.P. Flintshire, Pres. Central Council Diocesan Con- 
ferences, Chm.‘ of Ways and Means and Dep.-Speaker ’7 4- ’So, app. Postmaster-General ’86. 
s. late R. Rankin, Pollock, Gilmour & Co.. L’pool, merchants ; E. Trin, C. Camb., R.A, ’65 ; 
DX. and J.P. Herefordshire, J.P. Hereford, Chief Steward Hereford ’78, author of 
papers on scientific subiectB. 

5. late F. C, Rasch, Woodhill, Danbury, Chelmsford ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb.; 6th 
Drag. Guards ’67, is Maj. 4th Essex Regt., DX. and J.P. Essex. 
s. late W. Rathbone, Greenbank, Liverpool ; merchant and shipowner at L’pool, D.L. and 
J.P. Lancs. 

e. s. late W. A, Redmond, M.P. ; E. Trin. C. Dub. ; Gray’s Ijm ‘86 . 

2 5. late W. A. Redinond^M.P. ; E. Clongowes C. 

s. late J. Reed, of Sheerness Dockyard ; £. Sell, of Math, and Nav. Constr. Portsmouth; 
Chiei Constructor Navy ’63-70, iCt. Com. St. Joseph ’74, Jun. Ld. Admiralty '86, author 
naval works, K.C.B. 

s. H. P. Reed, and «. Sir E. J. Reed, M.P. ; journalist and director of Northern Counties 
Constitutional Newspaper Co., J.P. Darlington. 

2 s. late Sir J. J. Reid, Chief Justice of Ionian Islahds ; E. Balliol C. Oxon., B.A. *68 ; In, 
Temp, *7t, Q.C, ’82. 

3 s. late j* M. Rendel, F.R.S*, C.E. ; E. Eton and Oriel C. Oxon., B.A. ’56 ; In. Temp. ’61, 
J.P. Montgomeryshire, mem. Sir w. Armstrong & Co., engineers. 

s. late D. Reynolds, Dungannon : E. Roy. Sch., Dungannon ; solicitor ’79 . . . . . . ,* 
s. late Rev. E. Richard, a Calvimstic Method. min. 01 Tregaron, Cardiganshire ; E. High-, 
bury CongJ. Coll. ; formerly Independent minister, sec. Peace Society since '48; author. 


Temp, *7t, QlC, ’82. 

I s. late Jf, M. Rendel, F.R.S*, C.E. ; E. Eton and 
J.P. Montgomeryshire, mem. Sir w. Armstrong 


a. J. Richardson, Swansea, m. a d. H. Gardner, whose name he assumed; Mid. Temp. ’53, 
DX.Tower Hamlets, Commr, Orders Leopold of Belgium and Crown 01 Italy. 

*. s. late J. Richardson, Durham ; DX. and J.P. Durham Co., J.P. N. Riding, J. Richardson 
' and Sons, Hartlepool, marine engine builders. 

« W Uill . 1 MiAA-v. Mat w «»•»», 


s. late D. Roberts, Bryn Adda, Banger; E, Cheltenham Sch.; solicitor ’68, memb. Council 
of Univ. C. of North Wales. B # 

s. late E. Robertson. Kinnaird, Dundee; E. Line. C. Oxon. Prizeman and Vineriaxi Sch. ; 

Lincoln’s Inn ’72, Felh Corpus Ch. C., hon. LL.D. S, Andrews. 

*t late Rev. R..J. Robertson, Forteviot, Perthshire ; ■£* Edin, Univ., M.A, '64; Q.C, '85, 
bol, -Gen. Scotland June ’85 to Jan. ’86, reappointed July *86. % 




HAZELL'S ANNUAL CYCW-aEUIA, «HS& 


P Robinson, B. . 
IM ’’Robinson* T. . 
636 *RomT. . . . 
636 RoUit, Sir A. K. 


687 # Roscoe, Sir H, E. 

638 *Ross, Major A. H, . 
638 ^Rothschild, Baron F. J 

m * Round, J, 

641 Rowlands, W. Bowen 
648 Rowlands, J. V .« . 
648 Rowotree, . . , 
644 *Royden, T. B. . * . 


645 ♦Russell, Sir Charles. . . 

648 'Russell, E. R 

647 •Russell, Sir Gedrge, Bart, 


Dudley ’86 

Gloucester *8o, ’85-86, ’86 . • . . , 
Derby '83-86. ’86 
Islington S.D. ’86 


Manchester S.D. ’85*86, *85 , . . . j 

Maidstone *80*85-86, *86 . , * « , , j 

Aylesbury July to Nov. ’85, Bucks, 
Mid or Aylesbury D., ’85-86, ’86. j 
Essex ED. '68-85, Essex, N.E. or 
Harwich D., ’85-86, ’86. 
Cardiganshire *86 . 

Finsbury ED. ’86 ...... . 

Scarborough '86 ....... . 


Jun. Carlton. 1836 
Reform . . 1827 
Reform . . 1832 
Carlton, 1842 
Constitu- 
tional. 

Reform 1833 
(Manchester). ¥ 


Reform, 1830 
Turf. 

Carlton . . 1842 

National 1836 
Liberal. 


648 Russell, T. W 

649 *Rylands t P. ..... . 

660 *SL <t 4 ubyn, Sir J, (see Ld. 
St. Levan, Peerage). 


Liverpool W,, Toxteth D., *85-86, *86 
(unop.). 

Dundalk *80-85, Hackney 5 D. ’85-86, 
’ 86 . 

Glasgow, Bridgeton D., '85-86, *86 . 

Berks June to Nov. '85, Wokingham 
D. '8*5-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Tyrone S.D. '86 

Warrington ’68-74, Burnley ’76-86, *86 

Stafford *59-85, '60-80, '81-85, Corn- 
wall, W. or St. Ives D., *86. 


National 1844 
Liberal. 

Carlton . . 1833 


Reform . , 1833 


Carlton . . 1823 


National 1841 
Liberal. 

1820 


Brooks's . „ — 


651 Salt, T L.C. Cornwall W. ’58-86, Stafford ’Sfcr. . Carlton . . 1830 


663 ♦Samuelson 


653 ♦Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. M. . . C. Lancs. S.W 

(unop.). 

554 ♦Saunderson, Col. E. J. . . C Cavan Co. 

Armagh *85-86, ’86. 

BBS Schwann, C. E G.L. Manchester N.D. ’86 

656 *Sclater -Booth, Rt. Hoot* C. C» Hampshire ! 

(see Ld. Basing, Peerage). stoke D. ’i 


ison, Sir B., Bart. . G.L. Banbury Feb. to April '50, '65-85, Ox- Reform . . 1820 
fordsh.,N. or Banbury D.. 85-86/86 

i, Lt.-Col. T. M. . . C. Lancs. S.W., Bootle D., ’85-86, '86 Carlton . . 1837 

(unop.). 

Cavan Co. (as a Liberal) '65-74, N. Brooks's. . 1837 


Nat. Liberal. 1844 


Hampshire N.D, ’57-85, N. or Baling- Carlton and 1826 
stoke D. ’85-86, 86. Athenaeum. 


657 *Seale-Hayne, C. . . . 
556 ♦Sellar, A. Craig ..... 

559 * 5 elwin-Ibbetson, Rt. Hon. 

Sir Henry, Bail. 

560 Selwyn, Capt. C. W. . . 

561 ♦Seton-Karr, H 

669 , Sexton, Thomas .... 
568 

664 •Shaw, T 


666 *Shaw-Lefevre, Rt. Hon. 
m Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 

667 *Shcehan, j. D.#. , . 


G.L Devonshire, Mid or Ashburton D., 
’85-86, ’86. 

U.L. Haddington Dist. ’82-85, Lanark- 
shire, Partick D., ’85-86, 86t 

C. S. Essex '65768, W. Essex *68-85, 
Essex, W. orEpping D., '§$-86, '86. 
C. Cambridgeshire, Wisbech D., '86 . 

C. St. Helen’s *85-86, *86 

P, SJ igo ’80-85, Sligo SD. *85-86, Belfast 
W.D. 86, Und Sligo S.D. '86, 


G.L. Halifax '82-86, ’86 . * 

G.L. Reading ’63-85, Bradford, Central 
D., April to June '86, ’86, 

C. Renfrewshire ED. ’86 ..... 


Reform and 1833 
Nat. Lib. 
Reform, 1835 
Brooks’s, 

Carlton . , 1826 

Carltbn, 1858 
White's; 

Carlton . . 1853 

Mansion 1848 
Ho., Dublin. 
Reform . . 1823 


Carlton » 


j Kerry E.D. ’86, ’86 (unop.) 
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'tyttif ' ' '* , ' MAJOa^s 'CTa^ipciA^jSS^. 


■ Biographical. No. 


s. late W. Robinson, sdt, Dudley ; £. Rugby ; ret, soL, was Capt, Dudley Troop Wore. Yeo. 533 

J.P. Gloucester, lour times Mayor . *. . . £$& 

e. s. late Alderman Roe, J.P. Derby ; timber merchant, Derby; Mayor of'Derby’67 . , . , 535 

s. John Rollit, sol., Hull j E. King’s C, Loud. & Loud. Univ., B.A. ’63, LL.D. '66, First & Univ. 533 
Gold Medallist, Fell. & Gov. King's ; solic. ’63, Prizeman Incorp. Law Soc. M3, steamship 
owner, underwriter, newspaper proprietor, Sheriff Hull 75- 9% Mayor ’83-85, knighted 'So. 

See biographical notice ............. . # ........... . 637 

s. late C. Ross, M-P* i E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon,, M,A. ; Inn. Temple ’54, J.P. Middlesex, 538 
was mCmb. Met. Asylums Bd., served W. Kent Mil., retired Majo, . 

. s s. late Baron A. deHothschiJd, Vienna; D.L. & J.P. Bucks, High Shff. '83, founder Evelina 539 
'Hospital, Southwark Bridge Road. 1 1 

e. s. Rev. Jk T. Round, rector All Saints, Colchester ; E. Eton & Ch. Ch. Ox. (B.A. '64* M.A. 589 
'73): In.Temp. ’#8,p.L., J.P. Essex, formerly Major West Essex Militia. 

r . s. X. Rowlands, J.P., Glenower, Pembrokesh. ; £. Jesus C. Oxon ; Gray’s Inn ’71 (isfc class 541 
cert, of hon. *70), Q.C. and Bencher, Gray’s Inn '8s, J.P. Pembrokesh. and Haverfordwest 

1 E. Working Men s C., Gt. Ormond St. j watch-case maker, one of the ^blinders and now 548 
* sec. Leasehold Enfranchisement Association, , 

s, J. Rowntree, Scarborough; E. Friends’ Sch. York; solic. '65, Mayor Scarboro’ ’85, but 583 

resigned on being elected M P. . 

s. T. Royden, L’pool : E. Liverpool C. ; shipbuilder, memb. L’pool City Council since ’73, 544 

Mayor '78-70, J.P. L’pool, was memb. Ccmmns. unseaworthy Ships and Tonnage, and 
Load Line Commission. 

s. late A, Russell, Ncwry ; E. Trin. C. Dub. ; Line. Inn ’50, Q.C. and Bencher of Inn ’72, 545 

* ttori&y-Gen. Feb. to July '86. 

s. E. H. Russell ; editor Liverpool Daily Post since ’69, Life Gov, Univ. Coll., and Pres* 588 
Lit. and Philos. Soc., L’pool, 1st Pres. L’pool Reform Club, resigned Aug. ’87. 
y . 5. late Sir H. Russell ; E. Eton and Exeter C. Oxon ; Line. Inn '53, Recorder Woking- 687 
ham, was County Court Judge Kent and Derbyshire, is D.L., J.P. Berks, succeeded 
his brother Sir CnarJesaas Bart. '83. 

s. David Russell, Scotch mason ; E. Madras Acad., Cupar, Fife ; Temperance hotel prppr. 588 
and insurance agent, Dublin. 

s. late J. Hylands, Bewsey House, Warrington ; E. Warrington Gram. Sch. j direc. various 549 
companies : ob. Feb. 8th, 1887. 

, e. s. late Sir E. Aubyn,Bart. ; E. Eton and Trin. C, Camb. (B.A. '52) ; D.L., J.P. Cornwall, 550 
Deputy Special Warden Stapneries, Devon and Cornwall, lormerly Col. 3rd Batt Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

«. late Thos. Salt, Weeing Cross, Stafford; E. Rugby and BaJliol C. Oxon (B.A. ’53); 551 

retired banker, D.L., J.P, Staffs, an Eccles. Corfunr. ’80, Pari. Sec. Local Gov. Bd. '76-80, 

Hon. Commr. Lunacy ’83, app. Chm. Committees Dec. 'S6. 
s. late S. H. Samuelson, L’pool ; J.P. Oxon, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., was Chm, Royal Commn. 653 
Technical Education (made Bart, for his services), memb.Roy. Comm. Scientific Instruction. 
e. s. Capt. T. Sandys, R.N.; E. Shrewsbury; H.E.I Co.’s milit. seiv., served in Bengal 553 
thro’ Mut., joined 7th Rov. Fusil , retd, as Capt., now Hon, Lt.-Cc ? . 3rd Roy* Lane. Militia 
s. late Col Saunderson ; D.L., J.P, co. Cavan, High Sheriff Army, re tef, as Major, now 558 
Col. 4th Battn. Regt. * ^ 

s. late F. Schwann, Hvdtf Phrk, W. ; E. Univ. C. Loud.; Dircc, Manchester Chamber 555 
of Commerce and V.-Pres. Nat. Reform Union. 

s. W. L. Sclater, Hod.dirgton Ho., Hants, assumed name of Booth by roy. licence ’57 ; E. „558 
BalJiol C. Oxon, M.A. 48; In Temp. ’51, F.R.S., J.P. Hants, an Official Verderer New ' 

> Forest, Public Works Loan Commr., Farit. Sec. Poor Law Bd. ’67 -6B t Fin. Sec. Treas. 

Feb. to Dec. ? 68, Pres. Local Govt. Bd. ’74-80, and a Chm. Gland Committees ’83. 
s. Charles H. Seale-Hayne ; E f Eton ; Line, Inn '57, J.P. Devon $nd Dartmouth, hon. Lt.- 557 
Col. 3rd Bait. Devon Regt. Cbm. Texas Land and Mortgage Co^lnd Buenos Ayres N, Ry . 
a. late Patrick. Sellar, Westfield, Morayshire ; E. Rugby and Balliok C Oxon ; Scotch bar 558 
'62, Asst. Commr. Education (Scotland) ’64, Legal Sec. Ld. Advoc. 70-74, memb. Royal 
Commn. Endowed Institutions Scotland *73, D.L., J.P. Argyllshire. 
s. late Sir J. Selwin ; E. S. John’s C. Camb.; Under Sec. Hom^ Dep. '74-78, Finan. Sec* 559 
Treas, '78-80, is J.P. and Chm. Quar. Sess. Essex, app. and Chinch Estates Commr. ’85. 
a. a. late Rt. Hon. Sir C. J. selwyn, Loid Justice of Appeal ; E . Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; 589 

Capt. Roy. Horte Gds., served with distinction in Egyptian campaign ’8a. 
a. late G. B* Seton-Karr, of Indian Civil Service ; E. Harrow and Corp. Ch. Oxon ; Line. 561 
Inn '79, Direc. Capital Freehold Land and Cattle Co. 
e. s. late J, Sexton, Waterford ; Belfast return petitioned against, but declared duly elected ; 569 

decided to sit for Belfast : High Shcrifi Dublin ’87, Lord Mayor ’88. - 563 

3 s. late Joseph Shaw, Halifax ; E. Huddersfield C. ; woollen manufacturer and merchant, 568 
J.P. Halifax. D.L. W. Riding, Mat i?or Halilax ’66- ’68, Pres. Chamb. Commerce ’74-76. j 
s. late Sir G. Shaw-LefeVre, Clerk 01 Parlts. ; E. Eton and Ti in. C. Camb. (see biography) . 585 

'V Sir M. R. Shaw-Stewart, Bart ; Eton and Ch, Ch. Oxon. ; D.L. and J.P. Stirlingshire and 566 
l.P. Renfrewshire. 

Hotel proprietor, Vice-Prea. local branch National League . | 567 
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3? - \ .• sclu^e£x$» fir 



Past and Present Constituencies. Residence 



•Sheehy, P . P. 

•Shell, E .j P- 

•Shepherd -Cross, H. . . . C. 

•Shirley. W. S. . T V . .VGA, 

Sidebotham, J. W. . . . 6. 

♦Sidebottom, T. H. , . . C. 

♦Sidebottom, W. .... C. 

♦Simon, Sir John . « , . G.L. 

Sinclair, W,P U.L. 

♦Smith, A. ( C. 

D . e C. 

♦Smith, Rt. Hon. W. II. *. C. 

♦Smith, Samuel G.L. 


Galway S.D. *85-86, '86 (unop.). V , 
Athlon® >4-80. Meath .’82-85, Meath 
S.D. ’85*86, *86 (ubop.). 

Bolton *85-86, ’86 . . . . , . ' . . 

Yorkg W.R.S., Doncaster D,, *85-86, 

’ 86 . ' 

Cheshire, Hyde D., *86 , . . , v . 

Stalybridge *74-80, ^5-86, ’86 . . . 

Derbyshire, High Peak D., ’.85-86, ’86 

Dewsbury ’68-86, ’86 / 

Falkirk District ’86 . . * . . . 

Herts *54-57, ’s9-^5t ’66-85, Hertford D. 
'85-86, 86 (unop,). 

Brighton ’85-86, * 86 


Smith-Barry, A. H. . « . 

Spencer. T. E. *. . . . . 
♦Spencer, Hon. C. R. . . . 

♦Stack, J. ^ . . * . . 
♦Stanhope, Right Hon, E. . 


Stanhope, Hon. P. J, . . 
♦Stanley, E. J. 

*SfanleyjSir F. (see Ld.Stan- 
ley of Pneston, Peerage). 
♦Stahsfeld, Right Hon. J. . 


♦Stepney, Sir Algernon 
Cowell', Bart. 

♦Stevenson, F. S. . . . > . 
♦Stevenson, J. C 


Westminster ’68-85, Strand ’85-86, *86 

Liverpool '82-85, Flintshire Feb. to 
June '86, *86 (unop.). 

Cork ’67-74 (Lib.), Huntingdonshire, 
S. or Huntingdon D», ’80. 

West Bromwich *86 

Northampton shire '80-85, Mid D, ’85- 
86 , * 86 . * 

Kerry N.D, ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . , . 

Lincolnshire, Mid D., *74-85, Horn- 
castle D. '85-86, '86 (unop,). 

Wodnesbury *86 ....... . 

Somerset W D. ’82-85, Bridgwater 
D. '85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Lancashire N.D., Blackpool D'., ’86 . 


Halifax ’59-86, ’86 

Carmarthen Dist. ’76-78, *86 . . 


♦Stewart, M. J 

♦Storey, 3 

*S to ry-Mask ely n e , M. 


♦Stuart, J 

it - 

♦Stuart- Wortley, C. B. 


Suffolk, N.E. or Eye D., ’*>-5/86, ’86 . 
South Shields ’68-8<? r , ’86 (unop.) . . j 

Wigtown Burghs '74-80, Kirkcud- 
brightshire *85-86, *86. 1 

Sunderland '81-86, ’86 ’ 

Cricklade ’80-85, Wiltshire, N. or 
Crick! ade D., ’85-86, ’86. 

Hackney ’84-85, Shoreditch, Host on 
D., ’85-86, ’86. 0 

Sheffield *80-85, Hallam 0**85-86/ 86 , 


♦Sullivan, Donal «... P. Westmeath S.D. *85-86. *86 funop.) . 
♦Sullivan, T. D. . . . • . P. Westmeath ’80-85, College Green D. 

’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 


Sutherland, A, ..... G.L. Sutherlandshire *86 N«fc. Liberal. 1B43 

♦Sutherland, T U.L. Greenock ’84-86, ’86 ...... . Reform . . 1834 


Swttenham, E. 



1844 

Garrick • . 

1851 

Junior 

Carlton. 

*847 

National 

Liberal. 

1851 

Carlton . . 

r&$7 

Carlton, 

1826 

S. Stephen’s. 
Carlton . . 

1841 

Reform, 

Cobden. 

j 8r8 

Devonshire. 

*837 

Caflton . . 

1829 



1826 

Carlton . . 

1825 

Reform . . 

1836 

Travelled’ . 

1843 

S. Stephen’s. 

1848 

Brooks's , . 

1857 

Carlton, 

Athenaeum. 

*840 

S. James’s . 

1847 

Carlton . . 

1826 

Carlton . . 

— 

Reform, 

Athenaeum. 

1820 

Travellers’ . 

1834 

Devonshire, 

1863 

Reform . . 

1825 

Carlton . . 

1834 

Devonshire. 

0 

li- 

ce 

Athenaeum. 

1823 

National 

Liberal. 

1843 

Carlton * . 

1851 

Nat. Liberal. 

1838 

00, Middle 
Abbey St,, 
Dublin. 

1827 

Reform . . 

1853 

Nat. Liberal. 

1843 

Reform . . 

* 634 r 

Carlton . 

|x 823 
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Biographical, 


No, 


2 s R. Sheehy ; E. 1 eeuit Seminary Limerick and Paris ; in business at Mallow .... „ 58 § 
s. late Gen. Sir Jusfin SbfeiL Ch. Ch, Oxon , . ,,v. . ^ ^ .. 669 

s T. Cross, T.P., banker, Bolton, assumed the name of Shepherd *84 j E, Harrow and Exeter 575 
C Oxon ; ‘J.P, Herts and Lancs., Capt. Duke of Lancaster’s Regt. ofYeo, 
s W. E. Shirlev, twice Mayor Doncaster > E. Rugby and BalL£. Oxott ; turnip Temple '76, 571 

’ author of law' book® and popular pamphlet “ Politics made Easy.’ 1 
s. late J. Sidebotfaam, J.P. Bow don, Cheshire ; E. Owens t* Manchester (Mas, Bac, Oxon) ; 572 

colliery proprietor. > * " 

e s. late w. SidebOttom, J.F., Hadfield, Cheshire ; E. Manchester Gram. Sch, : Manchester 573 
’ merchant, cotton spinner in Derbyshire and Cheshire, J.P. Derbyshire and Cheshire, 
v, s. late W. Sidebottom, Harewood Lodge, Broad bottom ; J.P. Cheshire and Gloss op and 57* 
Maj. 4th Cheshire Rifle Vol. s 

s. Isaac Simon, Jamaica ; E. Univ. C. & Univ, Lend. (LI..B. V) ; called to bar Mid. 575 
Temp. *4», Serjeant-at-Law ’64, received a patent of precedence ’68, knighted ’86. 
s. John Sinclair, The Grove, co. Antrim ; E. Queen’s C. Belfast, and Heidelberg j merchant 570 
a fid shipowner in L’pool & Glasgow, J.P. L pool, memb. Mersey Docks & Harbour Board. 
sJatc Abel 'Smith, Woodhall Park, Herts ; E. Trin. C. Camb., B.A. ; extensive landowner 577 

s. Alex. Smith ; J.P. Brighton, Mayor ’80-81, D.L. City Londoji and Sussex, 06, Nov. 3rd, '86 578 

See biographical notice 579 

e. s. J. Smith, J.P., S. Carleton, Kirkcudbrightshire ; E, Ed in, Univ. ; merchant and cotton 500 
broker, Liverpool, T.F. Liverpool and Kirkcudbrightshire, has been memb, L’pool City 
Council, Pres. Chamber Commerce '76-77* 

c, . late J. H. Smith-Barrv, Fota Island, Queenstown: E. Eton and Oh. Ch. Oxon: D.L., 681 

J.P., and*High Sheriff ‘Cork Co., J.P. Cheshire and High Sheriff ’73, Vice-Pies. Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union, Chm. Cork Defence Union. 

V..S. late }. Spencer, W. Bromwich ; retired merchant. Mid. Temp. ’85, chose Oxford Circuit. 582 
v.s. late Earl Spencer, and heir-presump, to present Earl his h.-b . ; E. Harrow and Trin. C. 583 
Camb.; D.L., J.P. Northamptonshire, Parliamentary Groom-in- Waiting Jan. to July *86. 

Draper, Listowcl; farmer, president Listowcl branch Nat. League . . 684 

2 s. 5th Earl Stanhope ; £\ Harrow & Cli. Ch. Ox. (B,A. ’6a, M.A. ’65), Fell. AU Souly’ ’6s ; 685 

In. Temp. *65, Pari. Sec. Bd. Trade’7S-78, U.-Sec. India '78-80, V.-Pres, Counc. on Ed. June 
to Aug. ’85, Pres. Bd. Trade Aug. ’8^ to Jan.’86, Col. Sec. Aug. ’86 to Jan.’S7, War Sec. Jan. ’87 
4 s. 5th Earl Stanhope; R.N. ’62-65, is a civil engineer, but does not now practise «... 688 

a. L. Stanley, Cross Hall, Lancs. ; E. Ch. Ch. Qxon. (B A. ’49, M.A. ’52) ; D.L. Lancashire, 687 
J.P. Somersetshire, Sheriff ’80, 

v. s. '4th Earl of Derb^v E. Eton ^ 588 

s. late J. Stansfeld, Judge of Halifax County Court ; E. Univer. C. Lond. ; In. Temp. 49, 589 

Ld. of Admiralty 63-64, Und. Sec. India ’66, Ld. of Treasuiy ’68-69, Pres. Poor Law Bd. 

Mar. to Aug. ’71, Pres. Local Govt. Bd. 71-74, and Mar. to July ’86. 
s. Sir J. Cowell -Stepney, M.P. ; E. Eton; Foreign Office clerk ’52-73, accompanied E. of 590 
Clarendon on special mission to coronation of King of Prussia V i, LP. Carmarthenshire, 

High Sheriff ’84. • 

s. late Sir W. Stevenson, ,Gov. of Mauritius ; E, Harrow and BiaJliol C. Oxon 691 

s. late J. Stevenson, Glasgow merchant ; E. Univer. Glasgow f chemical manufacturer, S. 692 
Shields, Chih. Tyne Improvement Commissioners, Lt.-Col. comdt. 3rd Durham Art. Vol. 
e. s. M. S. Stewart, Southwick; Ch.Ch. Oxon. (B.A. ’58) ; In. Temp. '62, D.L. and J.P. 698 
Kirkcudbrightshire, J.P. Wigtownshire, LL-Col. Ayr and Galloway Art, Vol. 
s. R. Storey, Whitburn, Durham ; E, Training C. Durham ,* newspaper proprietor, Alderm. 694 
Sunderland, has been thrice Mayor. 

c. s. late A. Story-Maskelyne, Swindon, g.s. Dr. Maskelyne, A&tron. Royal; E. Wadham 595 
C. Oxon. (M.A.) ; Prof. Mineralogy Univ, Oxon, '56, Keeper Min. Dep. Brit, Museum’57-80, 
author works onchem. and mineralogy, D.L. Brecknockshire, J.P. Wilts and Gloucester* 
s. J. G. Stuart, Markinch, Fifeshire ; E. Trin. C. Carnb. (3rd Wrangler ’66, Fell. ’67, Prof. 696 
of Mechanism anl Applied Mechanics ’75), Asst. M.I.C.E., prolific writer on social and 
scientific questions. LL.D. St. Andrews. 

2 s. Rt. Hon. J. Stuart-Wqrtley, Q.C., .Recorder of Lond., Sol.-Gen.; E, Rugby and Ball. 697 
C. Oxon; In. Temp. ’76, aec, Royal Commn. Sale of Benefices *7Q-’8o, UmL-Sec. Home 
Dept. *85-86, reapp. Aug. ’86. 

b. of T. D, Sullivan, M.P. ; formetly manager of publishing department of The Nation . . 698 

-a. s, late D, Sullivan, Dublin; E. Bantry Sch.: editor and proprietor of Nation, Young 599 

Ireland, vnd&ublin Weekly Neivs t memb. Dublin Corp., Lora Mayor ’86, re-elected for ’87. 
Imprisoned as Nationalist Dec. ’87. , * , 

s ‘ J-Summers, iron merchant, Staly bridge tf. Lond. Univ., Univ. C* Oxon, M.A. Lend., 600 
1 B.A. Oxon., and Gold Medallist ; Lincoln’s Inn, ’81, Gov. Viet. Univ. Manchester. 

Mathematical master Glasgow Academy in ’76 and several subsequent years * 601 

6. Robt. Sutherland, Aberdeen ; E, Univ. of Atfbrdcen ; Direc. P, & O, Co. *68, now Chm., 602 
Direc. Suez CanalCo,, D.L, City London. 

*• O? Swetenham, Somerford Booths Hall, Cheshire ; E . Brasenose C. Oxon ; Lincoln’s Inn 60 $ 
48, Q.C. ’80, J.P. Denbighshire. * 
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'No. 

Name. 

Partyl 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

• 

Club or 
Residence, 

J 

to 

♦Swinburne, Sir J., Bart. . 

G.L. 

Staffordshire, Lichfield D., ’85-86, ’86 

Brooks’s,. . 

1831 

m 

•Talbot, C. R. M. . , > ,* 

cJJ.L. 

Glamorganshire *30-85, Mid, D. ’85- 
S 6 , ’86 (unop.), 

Travellers’, 

1803 

m 

•Talbot, J. G. . . . . 

D c. 

W. Kent ’68-78, Oxford Univerrity 
’78-86. ’86. 

Carlton . . 

*835 




m 

•Tanner, Dr. C. K. D. . . 

m 

Cork, Mid D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 

♦iRsrs. 

1850 

m 

Tapling, T. K. . . . . . 

c. 

Leicestershire, S. or Har boro ugh 

Carlton . . 

1855 



D., ’86. 


m 

•Taylor, F. ...... 

U.L. 

Norfolk S.D. ’85-861 ’86 

Reform . , 

1845 

@10 

•Temple, Sir R., Bart., 

C. 

Worcestershire, S. or Evesham D., 
'85-86, '86. 

r> Carlton, 

1826 


G.C.SU., C.I.E. 


Athenaeum. 


611 

Theobald, J 

C. 

Essex, S. or Romford D., ’86 . * . 

Jun. Carlton. 

*839 

612 

•Thomas, A 

GfL. 

Glamorgan E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

Devonshire. 


612 

Thorbum, W. . , . . . 
•Tollemache, H. J. . . . 

U.L. 

Peebles and Selkirk shires ’86 . . 

Devonshiie. 

184.? 

Oil 

*c. 

West Cheshire ’81-85, Cheshire, 

Cajlbon, 

1846 



Eddisbury D., ’85-86, 86, 

f 15 

•Tomlinson, W. E. M. . . 
^Tottenham, A. L. . . , 

c. 

Preston ’82-86, '86 ....... 

Carlton . . 

1838 

616 

c. 

Co. Leitrim ’80-85, Winchester ’85- 

Carlton . . 

1838 




86, ’86. 


617 

Townsend, F 

c. 

Warwickshire, Stratford-on-Avon 

Carlton . . 

1823 

618 

•Trotter, H. J. ... . • . 

c. 

D., ’86. 

Colchester *85-86, *86 ..... . 

Carlton . . 

1840 

619 

•Tuite, J. ...... . 

p. 

Westmeath N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 



1849 

620 

•Tyler, Sir H. W 

c. 

Harwich '80-85, Great Yarmouth ’85- 

Carlton . . 

*827 

621 

Tyssen-Amherst, W. H. . 

c. 

86, ’86. 

Norfolk W.D. ’80-85, ’66 

Carlton . . 

*835 

622 

Verdin, JR 

U.L. 

Cheshire, North wich D,, ’86 ... 

Aj T rshire S.D. '86 ...... . 

Travellers' . 

1835 

623 

Vernon, Hon. G. R. . . . 

U.L. 

1835 

624 

•Villiers, Rt. Hon. C. P. . 

U.L. 

Wolverhampton '35-86, '86 (uno$) . 

Reform . . ] 

1802 

626 

•Vincent, C. E. H., C.B. . 

C. 

Sheffield, Central D., '85-86 • . . 

Caxlton . 4 

1849 

626 

•Vivian, Sir H. H. . . . 

L. 

Truro ’53-57, Glamorganshire '57-85, 
Swansea Dist. '85-86, '86 (unop.). 
Barnstaple ’74-0, Sheffield '79-80, Edin. 

’83-85, Lincolnshire, BiiggD., ’86. 
Edinburgh E.D, ’86 . . . 

• * 

Athenaeum. 

1821 

627 

Waddy, S. D 

«G.L. 

National 

Libeial. 

1830 

628 

Wallace, R / 

G.L. 

Reform . . 

183* 

629 

*Walrond, Lt.-Col. W. H. . 

C. 

E. Devon '80-S5, Tiverton D., ’85-86, 
'86 (unop.). 

Carlton, 

Guards’. 

1849 

630 

•Walsh, Hon. A. H. J. . . 

C. 

Radnorshire ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1859 

631 

•WardJe, H 

GL. 

Derbyshire S.D. ’85-86, *86 . . . . 

Down N.D. ’85-86, *86 

Reform . . 

1843 

632 

•Waring, Colonel T. . . . 

C. 

Carlton . . 

1828 

638 

•Warmington, C. M. . . . 
•Watkin, Sir E. W,, Bart. . 

G.L. 

Monmouthshire W.D. '85-86, '86 , . 


1843 

634 

U.L. 

Stockport '64-68, Hythe ’74-86, ’36 

Reform . . 

£8x9 




(unop.). 

Carlton . . 

685 

•Watson, J. 

C 

Shrewsbury ’85-86, ’86 

1817 

636 

* Watson, T 

•Watt, H 

G.L. 

Derbyshire, Ilkeston D., '85-86, *86 . 
Glasgow, Camlaqhie D,, ’85-86, ’86 . 

Nat, Liberal. 



637 

G.L. 

if 46 

638 

639 

•Wayman,T 

G.L. 

Yorkshire, West Riding North, 
Elland I)., *85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

St, Parras E.D. '86 ...... 

Nat. Liberal. 

433 

Webster, R. G. .... 

C. 

Carlton . , 

1845 

to 

♦Webster, Sir R. E. . . . 

C. 

Launctston June to Nov. ’85* Isle of 

, Carlton, 

1843 

m 

♦West, Colonel Cornwallis . 


Wight ’8 5 -26, 86. 

Athenaeum. 

U.L. 

Denbighshire, W. or Vale of Gwyd 
IX, ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Devonshire. ■ 

*835 

v 

i 




v l . • II 

'A 



Biographical* 


No, 

. 4 _ _ 

* 

3 s. late E. Swinburne* Gflgarth ; R.N., B arm ah campaign *$a, and Russian campaign, ret. 694 
Capt. ’So, J.P. Northumberland, High Sheriff '66, 
s. late T. M. Talbot* Margam : £. Harrow and Oriel C. Qxon%$WL Glamorgansh., F.R.S., 005 

F.L.S., Direc. G.W.R. Co., has been M.P. unintei ruptediy since *30, and is “ lather of the - 
Houf.e of Commons : declined a peerage ’69. 

a. late Hon. J. C. Talbot, Q.C. ; L. Ch. Ch. Oxon. ('M.A. '6o,JHon, D.CX* *7$); Chairman 606 
West Kent Quarter Sessions since ’67, Pari. Sec. Board of Trade *78-80. 
s. Dr. Tanner, Professor of S«fg., Q. Coll. Cork; E. Oueea’s C., Cork, B.A. ; Univs; Paris, 607 

Leipsig, and Berlin, M. A.y M ,£>. and Cb .Queen's U. Irel., L.R.C.S.I., Conserv. River Lea. 

s. T. Tapling, Gresham Street, E.C. ; E.Trin. C. Camb. (MA. and LL.M,); In. Temp. ’80, 608 

head of T. Taking 8b Co, 

3 s. late T. L. Taylor, Starston, Norfolk ; JT. Univ, C. London ? brewer, Diss, Norfolk, J.P. 609 
Norfolk, Capt. 4th Vol. Butt* Norfolk Regt* 

s late R. Tempi*, J.P- Wore.; £. Rugby and Haileybury : Bengal C.S, *47, Fin. Min. in 610 
Govt, of India ’68-73, It .-Gov. Beng. V4-77, Gov. Bomb. ’77- ’8o, cr. Bart. 76, Vice-Ghm. 
London Sch. Bd., J.P. Wore., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D. Catnb. 

t, late J. Theobald, J.P., Hyde Abbey, Winchester ; E. Trin. C. Ox. ; extensive landowner 611 
in Essex, lord of manor of Grays-Tharrock. 

Mercht. Cardiff' and Mayor ’82, J.P. Cardiffahd Glamorgan, nfferab. Council S. Wales Univ. C. 619 
s late W. Tborburn, Peebles ; E Musselburgh Sch. ; woollen manufr.J .P» for co. Peebles. 618 

r, s, W. Tollcmache, Dorfold Hall, Nantwicn ; E. Eton antPCh. Ch. Oxott/B.A* ’70 3$$. P. 614 

Cheshire, Major in E. of Chester's Yeomanry. 

e $ . late T. Tomlinson, Heysham Ho.. Lancs. ; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon, M.A. ’62 ; Inner Temp, '65 615 

r s. late N. L. Tottenham, Glenfarue, Inni&killen ; E. Eton ; Rifle Brig. *54, Capt. ‘58, ret.' *81, 616 

T ).L. and J.P. Leitrim, High Sheriff ’66, J.P. Fermanagh and Cavan ; 06. Dec. 5th, '87. 

2 s\ Rev. 15 . J. Towrfsend ; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; J.P. wore,, J.P. and D.L, 617 
Warwickshire, F.L.S., author ot papets on botanical subjects. 

s Lt.-Col. W. Trottei ; E. Oriel C. Oxon., M.A. ’63; In. Temp. ’64, D.L. andJJP. Durham, 618 
Dir. N.B. and G.E. Railway Cos., Lt.-Col. Durham Light Infantiy. 

s. late J. Tuite ; E, S. Mary's C. Mullingar ; wtchmkr., Chm. Mullingar Town Comrs. since ’8i 619 

c . 8 . late J. C. Tyler; E. Roy. Mil. Acad. Wool.; R.E. ’44, Capt, *53, ret* ’67, Bd. of Trade 620 

I nsp. Klys. '5T'7 < <» Chief Insp. ’70-77, Chm. Grand Trunk Railway, Canada, Direc. G E.R. 
e . .s. late W. G. T. T.-Amhurst, Didlington House, Norfolk ; E. Eton and Ch, Ch. Oxon ; J.P. 621 
Westminster, Norfolk, Mtddx., D.L. Middx ; assumed, name Amherst by royal licence. 

s late J. Verdin, Winsiord : J.P. Cheshire, oh, July 25th, ’87 629 

y s late Lord Lyvcden; E. ‘Harrow; J.P. Ayrshire, Foreign Office '55-59,, attached toSii 628 

H. Bulwer’s special mission to Danubian Piovinces ’56-57. 

3 s 1 ilc Hon. G. Villicr^ ; E. Camb., M.A. '27 , Judge-Adv.-Gen. *52-58, Pres. Poor Law Bd. 624 
(with seftjt in Cabt. ’59-66), D.L. Hertford, took U leading part in Anti-Corn Law agitation. 

8 . late Rev. Sir F, Vincent, Bart,, Canon or Chichester ; E. Westminster and Roy. MiLC. 626 
Sandhurst ; Lt.-Col, Queen’s Westminster VoL, In. Temp. ’76, Director Criminal Investi- 
gations ’78-84, author works on law of libel, volunteers, police, etc. ; J.P. Middx. 

r. <s. late ]. H. Vivian, Singleton, Swansea; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb.; D.L. and J.P. 626 
Glamorganshire, late Col. 4th Glamorgan Rifle Vol. 

s. Dr. Waddy, formerly Principal Wesley C. Sheffield ; E. Wesley C. Sheffield (B.A. Lend. 627 
’50) ; In, Temp. ’58, Q.C r 'ft, Bencher 76, Direc. Star Life Assur. Soc. 

s. J. Wallace^ Culross, PeMTflmire ; E. Univs. Edm. and S. Andrews; formerly minister at 628 
Old Grey Friajrs and editor Scoftwan, Examiner in Philosophy S. Andrews, Prof. Church 
History Edm. Univ., Mid. Temp. ’83. 

e. { . Sir J. Walrond-Walrond.Bart., Bradfield, Devon ; E. Eton ; Gren. Gds/69, Capt/71, ret. 6® 
’72, is Lt.-Col. 1st Devon R.V„ D.L. & J.P. Devon, a Jun. Ld, ofTreas. ’85*86, reap. Aug. '86. 
e. s. 2nd Lord Ormathwaite ; E. Eton ; Lieut, in 1st Life Guards, J.P. Radnorshire . * . 630 

a. late F, Wardle; Salt & Co., bi ewers, Burton, J.P. & D.L. Staffs. & Derbysh.,Aldn, Burton 6SX 
c. s. late Major H* Waring; E. Trin, C. Dub, ; Irish bar '52, D.L. & J.P, Down Co., High 632 
Sheriff *68, J.P. Armagh, Lt.-Col.-comdt. Roy. S. Down Militia. 

8 . E. Warmingtoo, Colchester; E. Univ. C. Sen. Lond.jln. Temp. ’6g, Q.C, '8a, Bencher ’85 688 

s. late A. Watkin, Jff\ ; J ,P, Kent, Lancs. & Cheshire, D.L. Tower Hamlets, H.Shff. Chesh. 634 

’8o, Chm. S.E., Metr., and M. S. U L. Railway Cos., has written political pamphlets, 
s. late j. Watson, Edgbaston; merchant at Liverpool and Birmingham, J.P. Worcester*- 685 
shiie, Shropshire, and Staffordshire. 

J.P. Rochdale, Chairman Rochdale School Board, 06. Mar. 7th, ’87 . * * . * 686 

s. J. Watt, J.P. Ayrshire; E. Univ. Geneva ; Chm. Maxim-Weston Elect* Co., reed, for 687 
disting, comml. services in connection with Venezuela Grand Cross Order Simon Bolivar. 

$4«late W, H Way man, Halifax; Gov. Crossley Orphan Home, J.P., Mayor Halifax* ’72-74 688 

9. late R. Webster, advocate* Montrose ; E. Trin, C. Camb. (LL.B* ’68) : In* Temp. ’69, J ,P. 689 

Middlx., memb. Metrop. Bd, Works; author Of “The Trade of the world,” “'The Law< 
relating to Canals, ’’ etc. 

2 s. late T. Webster, Q,C. ; E. King’s C. Sch., Ttin. C. Camb, ; Q.C *78* Att.-Gen. ’85-6, re- , 649 
ago* ’86, Gov. Charterhouse, was memb. Council Inventions Exhibition, 
s n. late F* R* West; E. Eton; barrister, does not practise; Lt*-Col. ist Vol. Batt. Royal 6IX 
Welsh Fusiliers, L.L. L.-iiibighshire. f- 

■ ' ’ ' *47 i 
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'HAZtoV AN If 17 At CVqSJQPJeiaA, , , 



Mo.- 

Name. 

& 

Ih 

s, 

m 

Weymouth, Lord .... 

c. 

m 

Wharton, J. L. . * . . .4) 

•c 

Mi 

Mt 

•Whitbread, S 

•White, J. B 

G.L. 
• c * 

646 

•Whitley, E. ..... . 

O 

647 

Whitmore, C. A. . . . . 

C, 

648 

•Wiggin, H 

U.L. 

849 

•Will, J. Shire&s . . 

G.L. 

650 

•Williams, A. J. * . . . 

G.L. 

651 

•Williams, J. P 

U.L. 

* 

656. 

Williamson, J, f . . . 

q.L. 

658 

Williamson, S. . . . . . 

G.L* 

654 

•Wilson, C. H 

G.L. 

655 

•Wilson, 1 

ILL. 

656 

Wilson, Sir 

C. 

657 

•Wilson, Henry J 

G.L. 

658 

659 

•Winn, Hon. R 

•Winterbotham, A. B. . . 

C. 

U.L, 

660 

•Wodehouse, E, R. . . . 

U.L. 

•661 

•Wolmer, Viscount . . . 

U.L. 

668 

663 

Wood, N * 

•Woodall, W 

C. 

G.L. 

664 

•Woodhead, J 

G.L. 

665 

866 

■'Wright, C 

Wright, H. S. 

G.L. 
• C. 

667 

♦Wroughton, P 

C. 

B68 

*Yeo, F. A 

G.L. 

969 

Yerburgh, R. A 

C. 

670 

*Young, C. E. B. . . , . 

C. 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


Somersetshire, Frome D., ’86 . . 


Club or 

Residence. 


Carlton and x86a 
White’s. 

Carlton „ , 1837 
Broots’s # .1830 

. . * ** " * 1847 


D. ’85-88, ’86 (unop.). 


Nat. Liberal. 

U.L. Birmingham S.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . .'a, Devonshire. 1840 

Cj.L. Lancashire N., Lancaster D., ’86 . . Nat. Liberal 1844 

G.L* St. Andrews Dist.’8o-85 ( Kilmarnock Reform . . 1827 
Dist. ’86. - 


. . ILL. Middlesbrough ’78-86, ’86 (unop.) . Reforfti . . igy 


C. Portsmouth ’86 I Carlton . 


)rj>e, tS 33 


D , ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 


Travellers’. 1835 


Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 


’85-86, *86. 


Tyldesley . tBio 
..... 1839 


Devonshire. [1832 


MEMBERS RETURNED SINCE 


Aird, John 

C. 

Allsopp, Alfred Percy . . 
Ballantine, \Vm. Henry W, 
Baring, T, C# ..... 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

•Bigwood, J 

C. 

Bolitho, ThOs. Bedford . . 
•Brunner Jno, Tomlinson 

U.L. 

G.L. 

Carmarthen, Marquis of . 

« 

C. 


Terrace, I 
. Jun. Carlton.'iSex 


Aug. ’87. 
-am Seth, B 

, * 



July ’87. r 

Fi B^nt7ord^;De 5 c- 8 '8k MiddleS ”' Carl ‘° n ' ' l8w 



Com]' ■ - HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYa.OP.EDIA, *i 


Biographical. 1 Kq. 


c. is. 4th Marqui s of Bath,; £V Eton and Bailie! C Qxon ; Lt. WtftsYeo. Cav., wasass: at., sec. 649 
late Kart Iddesleigh Aug, *86 to fan. ’87, sec. to Mr. Goschen Feb; '87. . ; \ 

s. ]. T.YVKarton* Btyburn, Durham: E. Eton and-Trm. C. Camb. : Ru Temp. ’62, D.L., 649 

Chm.jQudfrter Sessions Durham,!. P. West Riding Yorks. ^ r y\ 

5. late 3 *lCrtWhitbr.ead ; E. Tria/C. Camb, ; DX. Beds, a Ld. # of*the Admiralty *§£6 3 . * 644 

2 s. J. B. White, Swanscombe ; A BlaciJieftth Prop, Sch-; Direc. j, Bazley white Bros, 646 

(Ld.), cement manufacturers. \ * u 

s. late J. Whitley, Ximpool, solicicitor ; E. Rugby;, solicitor ’49, Pres. L’poel Law Soc. 649 

e. srtate^C. S. Whitmore, Q,C. 5 E. Eton and Balliol C. Opon ; bellow AU Souls* >4, Mid. 647 
Temp. *76, appointed assistant private sec. Home She. Aug. T6. 
s. late W. wlggin. Cheadle ; D.L, and T.F* Staffs, J .P. Wore. andBirmingham, Mayor ’65, 649 

Dnec. MtmtxVWetal Co. and M.R. Co. J J 

s. late J. Will, Jamaica ; E . Edin. Univ., Kimg’s-C. Lond. ; Mid. Temp. ‘64, G.C. ’83 ; author 649 
of several legal works. 

T- M. Williams, Bridgend ; In. Temp. ’67, hon. sec* Law Amendment Soc, and Legal 650 
Educ. Assoc., one dfiounders Nat. Lib, Club, is see. Accidents in Mines Commission. 
a. late J. Williams, Worcester \,E. Edgbaston Prop. Sch* ; J.P. B$ham, Town Councillor 351 
’77, Chm, Finance Committee ’79, Alderman '83, was hon. me. Nat. Liberal Federation. 
s. late J. Williamson, Parkfield, Lancaster; E. Royal Gram. Sch. Lancaster; manufac- JBS 9 
turer, D.L., J.P. Lancs, and Lancaster, High Sheriff Lancs. ’85. 
e. s. late A. Williamson, Anstruther; E. St. Andrews; Balfour, Williamson 8c Co., ship- 663 
owners, V.-Prcs. L’pool Chainb. Comm., J.P. Cheshire ; author pamphlets on currency, 
s. late: T. Wilson, Hull; E. Kingston C. Hull: Wilson, Sons « Co., shipowners; was 664 
Sheriff ofHull. 

s. late I. Wilson, Kendal ; E. Tottenham Sch. ; partner Tees Engine Wprks, ironmaster, 666 
J.P. N. Riding and Durham, 

s. S. Wilson, co. Antrim ; extensive landowner Australia, was twice elected Legislative 696 
Assembly and Upper House, Victoria, knighted for services to Colony, D.L. Middlesex. 
s. late W. Wilsom Sherwood Hall, Mansfield ; E. Umv. jC. Lond.; partner Sheffield 667 
Smelting Co., J.P. Sheffield, merab. Sheffield School Roai d since 76, Chairman in ’85. 
e, •». Ld. St. Oswald ; E. Eton; Coldst. Guards ’79, served m Soudan, J.P, W. Riding Yorks. 658 
.s. Lindsey Winterbotham, Stroud; E. Amersham Hall Sch. ; woollen manfacturer, J.P, 659 
Gloucestershire. 

s. Sir I\ E. Wodehouse, G.C.S.T. ; E . Eton and Balliol C. Oxon. ; Line. Inn *61, private 660 
sec. Ej, Kimberley ’64-66, and '68-74. 

c, s. E. Stlborue ; E . Utoiv. C. Oxon. ; J.P. 3 . Hants, Cant. 3rd Battn v Hants Regt,, was 661 
private see. to Mr, Childers '82-84, and to Ld, Sclborne '84-85. 
s. N. Wood, J.P., Hetton, Duiham ; E. Repton Sch. ; Coal owner, D.L. and J.P. Durham. 669 
Pottery manufacturer, Cbm, Sneyd Colliery Co., J.P. Staffs, Chm. Burslcm Sch. Bd., was 60 S 
memo. Roy, Comma. Technical Instruction, Surveyor-Gen. Ordnance Feb. to |t»Jy ’86. 
s. G. Woodhead, Holmfirth ; newspaper proprietor and editor, formerly woollen nianu- 664 
facturer, tnemb. Huddersfield Town Council, Alderman; has been twice Mayor. 

Cotton spinner, Chm. Tyldesley Sch. Bd„ J.P. Lancs. 666 

3 s. late I. C. Wi lght, Mai 41 .^ey, Notts ; L. Trim C. Camb. ; In. Temp. ’65, became banket, 666 
retd. 78, has published translation of Horner. 

c. s. late P. Wroughton, Ibstone House, Bucks ; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon, B.A. *68 ; formerly Major 667 
Berks Yeo., D.L. and J.P. Berks. 

s U lte * * ^ e0 » Bideford : E. Bi deford ; Chm. Swansea Harbour Trust ’78-86, Direc. Swansea 668 
Bank, Mayor ’74 and 87, J.P. Glamorganshire, 

3 s. Rev, R. Ycrburgh ; E, Umv. C. Oxon ; Mid. Temp, '80, private sec. Patronage Sec.Treas. 669 
’85-86, now hon* private sec. in Commons to 1st 1 -ord of Treasury. 
e, s. late C, B. Young ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; In. Temp. ’70 670 

THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

Elections, Bye. 

s. J. Aird, contractor ; Lucas and Aird, contractors . - • 1 

7 a. 1st Ld. Hindlip ; J£, Eton and Trin. Canlb. j Allsopp and Sons . 8 

e. a. late Serjt. Ballantiive ; JE. Trin. Hall Camb* (LL.B.70) ; In, Temp. .’71, S*E. Circuit . • 

€. ». late Bd. of Gloucester & Bristol, and Bp. of Durham, n. 1st L. Northbrook fit Harrow 4 

and Wadharo, Oxon (scholar of Wadham, and Fellow B rase nose, M.A. 55) ; Baring 
Bros.; j.p., D.L. Essex: author. ' ' & 

s, J. Bigwood; E . S. John s ^amb. ; menib; Champion & Co. . 5 

E. Harrow; banker Penzance ; J.P. Cornwall ;*High Sheriff ’84 6 

s. Rev. J. Brunnejy Zurich; proprietor alkali wprks, Northwich; J,P* Cheshire ; member 7 
Council Liverpool University. 

a. s. D. of Leeds ; E. Eton and Cftmb. ; J.P. N. Riding^Yorks. ; 2nd Lt. Yorks. Hussars *8t ; 8 

unpaid private to Sir H. Holland, Colonial Sec., retired Jan. *88. j 

149 - 9 






hazell’s annual cyclopedia, i 888. 


No. 

* 

10 

11 

10 

18 


U 

16 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


24 

26 

26 

27 

28 
22 

80 

31 

32 
S3 
84 

36 

36 

37 


Name. 


Evershed, Sydney . . * 
Fellowea, Aylwin Ed-svard 
#Fo$ter, Sir Walter B. . \ 
# Goschen, Kt. Hon. G. Jr * 

*Healy, Timothy Hicha‘cl . 

Jarvis, A. W. . t f . . 
Jeffreys, A. F. . * . . . 
Kennedy, E. J. . , . . 
Kilbride, Denis , . * . 
Lcgh, T. W. 

*Lewis, Sir Charles E. * . 
MacNeil* J. G. Swift. . . 

Madden, Serjeant Dodgson 
Hamilton. 

M'Arthur, William A, . * 
Maple, John Blundell . . 


Moss, Richard. , . . . 
Munro-Fcrguson, R, C. 

Neville, Ralph . . . , 

*0’Brien, William . . . , 
O’Gorman Mahon, The 
Ridley, Sir M, W., Bart. , 

Robertson,* Sir W. Tindal. 

P 

Snmuelson, G. B. . . . , 

Slagg, John ..... 
Stewart, Halley . 
Stephens, 11 . C. . 


Stokes*, Professor George 
Gabriel. 

•Sykes, C 


*Ttevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Geoige Otto. 


Pasttand Present Constituencies. 


&.U 

c 

vt 

V. 

c, 

s 

p. 

(i. 

«c 

р. 

с. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

P. 

P. 

C. 


G.L. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

C. 


C. 

C. 

G.L 


Staffordshire, Burton D., Aug. '86 . 

Hunts, N. or Ramsey D,, Aug. '87 . 

Chester City '85-6, Derbyshire, 11 k- 
eston D., March ’$7.* 

City of London '63-’8q, Ripon "80-5, 
Edinburgh E.D. 85-6, St. George, 
Hanover $q., Feb. '87. 

AV exford ’So to July ’83, Monaghan 
July '83-5, Londonderry S.D, 85-6, 
Longtord N.D. Feb. ’87. 

King's Lynn ’86 

Hants, N. or Basingstoke D.,July '87. 

Sligo, S. D., Feb. '87 ..... . 

Kei ry, South, Sept. ’87 . . , . . 

Lancashire S W.,NewtonD.,Aug.’86. 

Antrim, N. D., Feb. ’87 . . * . . 

Donegal S. Feb. ’87 


Dublin University July ’87 , . . 

Cornwall, Mid or St. Austell D., MayJ 
’87. 

Camberwell, Dulwich D., Dec. ’87 

Winchester ’80-5, re-elect. Jan. ’88 

Ross and Cromarty '84-85; Leith 
District Aug, ’86, 

Liverpool, Exchange D., Jan. '87 . . 

Mallow ’83-5, Tyrone S.D. '85*6, Cork, 
N.E. V., May ’87. 

Cl-ii e ’30-1, Ennis '47-52, Clare ’79-85, 
Carlow Co. Aug, ’87 

North N01 thumberiand ’68-85 ; Lan- 
cashire, Blackpool D., Aug. ’86. 

Brighton, Jan. '87 


Gloucester,, Forest t. Dean D., July 
’87. 

Manchester ’80-5, Burnlev Feb. ’87 , 
Lincoln, Spalding D-, July '87 . . . 

Middlesex, Hotnsey D., July ’87 . 


[Cm 


Club on 
Residence. 


1825 
1855 

1840 

185. 

\*H 

AitV.4^ 8 


Ramsey. 

Nat: Lib. 

Ath^nseum, 
City Liberal. 


/ 


White’s ^ *- 1 

n 


857 


J4, Blackball 
St., Dublin, 


Childwick- 
bury, near 
St. Albans. 
Northgate, 
Winchester. 
Brooks’s . . 


Nat. Liberal. 

Carlton . , 
St. Stephen’s] 


Reform, 
Rochester. : 

[Avenue Hou., 
Finchley, 


Cambridge University ’87 . . . 

Beverley ’65-68, Yorks, E. Riding "8, 
Bucki ose D. '85-86, ’86, 

Tynemouth ’65-8, Hawick Dist. "68-86, 
‘Glasgow, Bridgeton D., Aug. ’87 • 


Carlton . . 

Reform, 

Athenaeum, 


8gi> 

1840 

1845 

1823 

i860 

1848 

1853 

1803 

1842 

1835 

Ix86j 

1841 

Ix8 3 8 

[1840 

1820 

1831 

1833 


% hi the foregMlg List the Members of the House are divided into the usual four broad Parties— 
i onsprvntive, Liberal Unionist, Clads ton tan Liberal, and Parnellite, as they stood at the close 
of theCeneral Election ; but the following gentlemen desire to be described as follows ; — 

Bright, Jaeob . . * “(Liberal, not Gladstonian Liberal. 

Hunter, W. A, . , • „ „ .» » 

Flynn, S, C, , . . “Nationalist not Parneftite." 

* Pbr other “ specialties ” of members see last edition. 




> 

' W' 

*** For Tabulated Summary of Present Position of Political Parties , see next page. In view of 
the many changes tlmt have occurred since' the General Election of Nov. 1885 , and the 
increase of registered voters , we do not repeat the tables given last year under that head, 
being thus enabled to treat more fully other topics pressing on our space . The reader will t 
however, find A complete list of all subsequent alterations in the representation under the 
head of .Llectionb, Bye, *# 
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England % 

Metropolitan Boroughs 
„ . University 

Provincial Boroughs . 

,i Universities 
Counties . 

Wales: 

Boroughs ' . • . 

Counties . , . , 

Scotland : 

Boroughs • • • 

Counties , . . . 

Universities . . • 


Ireland: 

Boroughs 
Counties . 
University 


Ind. X. 0 , P. jX.Trl0. Ll 0 . P, \l.V\ 

- * 23 36 . A 2 II 46 * ' . . 3 


3 85 78 1 19 49 $8 M 18 


34 65 135 


,.83, 

2 10 I \ 


Granu Total . 


. . p 7 ° 4 331 249 86 f ?7 * 9 * 3*6 8s 76 


J * The bye elections held between this General ElecLion and the next resulted in a Conservative 
gain of two seals. t The Speaker is counted with the Liberal Unionists. 

Commons Preservation Society. With an are large flocks and herds.— The people arc 
income oi only from Z300 to Z400, this Society Mohammedans, speak Arabic, and aie akin to 
has done an important work in almost every the mixed races oi Zanzibar. They were ruled 
district of En&bmd where the commons were by sultans. In 184* France acquired Mayotta, 
threatened with absorption, and has rescued and her influence has g *own until, in 1886, she 
from the grip of building speculators and the obliged the independent chiefs to cede them- 
Uestr action by railways an enormous acreage selves and their islands to her. In spite of 
for the enjoyment of the public. In addition this a rupture occurred in 1887 between the 
to much other useful work, the Society during Sultan of Johanna and the French authorities, 
the past year have successfully opposed the and an armed demonstration was resorted to 
Ambleaide Railway Bill, which, if adopted, would by the latter to enforce their claims. A British 
have destroyed one of the most picturesque consul is resident. See Colonies of European 
poitions of the Lake District; and also a Powers. 


poitions of the Lake District; and also a 
scheme for tasking a railway over Coldham 


„ ..... Compensation for Improvements (Ire- 

Common, Cambridge. The Common is a popular i ant i) Bill, 1884. A bill introduced by Colonel 
resort, both of rich and poor, and m also largely N 0 lan and other Irish members for the purpose 
used by the Cambridge Volunteers. The Society 0 f insuring compensation for, improvements to 
ha s promoted many schemes for securing tenants of holdings not agricultural or pastoral 
open spaces ( 0 . 0 .) in towns, and assisted those j n character. It proposed to extend § 4 of the 
who have been fighting inclosure schemes.. Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, to any 
Their most important action has been that by bolding rated at not more than /50, and to 
which they have secured Ban stead Commons incorporate §6 31 and 32 of the County Officers 
from being inclosed or built upon. Those anc j Courts (Ireland) Act,,a877. It was to have 
commons consist of Banstead Downs, Ban stead been construed as one Act with the Landloid 
Heath, Burgh Heath, and Park Downs— in all a nd Tenant Act 1870 and the Laud Law Act 
about 1,300 acres. Omoe, 1* Great College Street, jSSr, and any Acts amending the same. It was 


"V‘ s tminster, S.W. 

- of Tithes. Sec Tithes. 


not to have applied to any holding situate in a 
town containing upwards of 20,000 inhabitants. 


: Hid*. The, lie into* northern for topforsmento. Sde 

’ / '' ^ f /"^S 5 ^bique Ch«nn^ They «« comptroller and Auditor-floneral. See 
C o/tdervftJwe, £gdam ascar and »< oofi rom the Exchequer and Finance. 

«//*» *”o Comptroller of toe Household (see tot 

Jfcarirei of the grotto. being os TRY > 1® second officer under the Lord 
£%>& Steward of the Household to to), and eheeks 
-ortant. Others are Hayotta and# , *nd ewunines the expenses of the royal house- 
i. „ „ ’ey are high and inountauious in' hold. He is always a Privy Councillor. 

Far other" sii he coast lands arS very fertile. ‘ Confucianism. The name comnibnly given 
i tropical grains and fruits. There to the State religion of the Chinese Empire, 


Con] , 


'"HjtoHi-’al' AWNtik. CSCiO^fiDIA-; 1 ' t$88. 




from Confucius (khung-fu-tsze, “ the Master 
^hung,” b.c. 551—476), the most celebrated of 
' its sages. He Was not, however^ the author of 
the religion or of its moral teachings, but only 
a prophet. Confucianism consists in die belief 
in ana worship of one Supreme God, Who has 
appointed government by rulers for the good 
of all, and instruction by sages and intelligent 
teachers to make all acquainted with His Will, 
Reverend fear and worship is obligatory in all, 
but the formal worship of God 1 is restricted to 
the sovereign of the empire, as the parent of 
the people. In collection with this cult there 
prevails ancestorj^ikailb p by all classes of the 
people, and'^^m^lp'tion with this filial duty 
is celebriS^$ (Jfcplih chief and crown of all 
virtue's. CoiOrfiuhication and communion with 
spiutual beings i£*effected by the means of 
votive offerings, etc. See ed. ’86, and consult 
. Confucius' Life and Teachings rt (Triibner),'%7. 

Congo Railway, At the end of 1885 it was 
announced that the Govfcinment of the Inde- 
pendent Congo State had granted a concession 
to Mr, H. M. Stanley (q.v.), the explorer, And 
Mr. J, Pt Hutton, M.P*, President qi The 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, acting on 
behalf of the Congo Railway Syndioate, for the 
con* ruction of a line to connect the Upper 
and the Lowqf Congo { taking the traffic ot the 
Congo basin. Many distinguished names were 
attached to the scheme, and it -was arranged 
that subscription lists for capital, estimated 
nominally at two millions sterling, should be 
opened in the capitals of the fourteen powers 
which at the Berlin Conference agieed to main- 
tain the neutrality qi this region. From the 
base to Stanley Pool is a distance of 343 miles, 
(with a gap of 88 miles of waterway; but it is 
intended to ultimately avoid this by a circuitous 
reute of go miles. After the preliminary ar- 
rangem niTS had been made with the English 
Syndicate, on Dec. 94th, *1885, the latter fbr- 
warded to the Congo Government at Brussels 
a draft charier ill Feb, 1886, which was replied 
to by a counter project in April. Eventually 
the 'parties failed to agree ; but afterwards 
a» raugements were projected with a Belgian 
syndicate, relations being entered into on Dot. 
14th. The new convention stipulates that the 
Syndicate shall make a stud^ -*Jhe scheme for 
constructing a railway from LowSw Congo to 
btanley Pool. The railway is to run entirely 
on the territory of the Congo State, and may 
be made in two portions, connected by a navi- 
± gable part of the river* At the end of eighteen 
months the Company is to produce, at its own 
expense, complete plans. As compensation, 
150,000 hectares of land are to be given, ana 
during the eighteen months following the 
deposit of the plans the Company may have 
the option of making find working the line for 
ninety-nine years on certain terms. F.arly in 
Jan. 1887 the Monifmr Beige published the 

J barter of the Oompagme du Congo pour le Cota- 
lerce et 1' Industrie. The founders are M. Jules 
3 rban, engineer, of Brussels; M. Adolphe de 
RoubaiXj manufacturer, of Antwerp ; and M. 
Albert 1 hys, captain, for the Belgian General 
Staff. The concession to the Company is to 
endure for thirty , years, with a right of re- 
newal ; ana the first issue of capital amounts 
-B* 1,000,000 francs* In two thousand 5oo*franc 
shares. On Jan, 23rd, it was announced from 
* Brussels that in a day' or *Wo an expedition. 

consisting of nine Belgians, four Swedes, ana 
l © ne Dutchman, would start for the Congo, 


taking with them a small portable steamer for 
tlje navigation of the river. About the begin- 
ning of March Mr. J. F. Hutton issued a 
circular from 39, Dale Street, Manchester, 
inviting subscriptions in furtherance of the 
Congo Co.’s railway scheme. He stated in it 
that, although the necessary £40,000 ’for a 
complete survey had been raised, the King of 
the Belgians desired that the, scheme should 
have more ofmn international character, and 
therefore subscriptions were, invited Up , to 
/ 8o,oOo, ot which ;£ 10,000 was reserved for 
England, the subscribers having certain privi- 
leges* On May 8th the Authorised • expedition 
sent out by the Company for the railway survey 
left Antwerp under Captain Thys; and from 
Brussels, under date Sept, :18th, it was stated 
that he had reported to the effect that so far 
the country offered no insurmountable diffi- 
culties to the making of the line. From Brussels 
(Dec. 7Qth) it was repoited that the preparatory 
survey had reached to a point near JLakunga, 
but that it had been temporarily stopped by the 
rain)? season.* 

Congo River and tree State. The mouth 
of the Congo river was known to the Portu- 
guese in 1485 ; till the middle t of the seven- 
teenth century their possessions on the south 
bank formed a great and flourishing province. 
In 18*7 the British Government despatched an 
expedition under Captaix^ Tuekey, who suc- 
ceeded in gettin g u p the great river 172 miles ; 
and till 1877 ‘‘Tuckey's farthest” remained 
the limit of our knowledge. In 1867, how- 
ever, Livingstone, while exploring the country 
between Lakes Nvassa ana Tanganyika, dis- 
covcied a great river rising in the Chi bale 
hills, named Chambezi. He followed it to 
Lake Bangweolo, whence it emerged as the 
,Luapu]a, thence to Lake Mocro, whence it was 
called Lualaba, and then north to u place 
called Nyangwe, in Manyema, 1,500 miles from 
its source. Fie believed it to be the Nile. In 
1876 the New York Herald and the London 
Daily Telegraph despatched an expedition 
under H. M. Stanley ? who succeeded in follow- 
ing the river of Li /ingstone to its outlet as the 
Congo, i, 660 miles beyond Nyangwe. Thus, in 
1877, one of l*e greatest water highways of 
the world was made known to civilisation and 
commerce. At the end of 1878 a “Comiti 
d’Etudes du Haut Congo” was formed at 
Brussels, under the presidency of Colonel 
Strauch, and with the warm co-operation of 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians. The Comice 
appointed Mr. Stanley to carry out its inten- 
tions. It was a special branch of the Inter- 
national Africun Association, which had been 
founded 4n 1876 by King Leopold, and had 
■committees in all leading countries, and had 
already gone to work in East Africa. Mr, 
Stanley proceeded to the mouth of the Congo 
in August 1879, coming there by sea, com- 
missioned by what was now the “Association 
Internationale du Congo ” to open up the river 
and endeavoqr to form a free negro state under 
European tutelage. He was a$a£g|ed by a band 
of European associates, besides native Zanzibar 
recruits, and had a flotilla of sfnall steamers. 
First station established at Yivi, xia miles up* 
the limit of maritime navigation ; now removed 4 
t <a Boma, a better site. Thence road$ were 
constructed past the Yellala and Livingstone 
cataracts, in spite of apparently insuperable 
difficulties, and steamers were hauled up 
to the upper Congo, The Station of Leopold 
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villa was then formed on Stanley Pool; O8R3). 
Froth this point there is unintei 1 up ted naviga- 
tion for ^team-vessels to Stanley Falls, 1,068 
allies higher up.& The great affluents already 
ekplofed give a total of 6.000 miles of water- 
way accessible from the Pool ,• and , this may 
probably he increased to 14,000 by further 
exploration. The area drained by this section 
of the great river is estimated #t 1,090,000 sq. 
miles, with a pop. of 30 or 40 per sq. mile. By 
Uct and persevering kindness theehostillty of 
the natives has been overcome, and for the 
most part they now welcome the white man. 
JNumerous stations have been formed between 
Leopoldville and Stanley Falls. The following 
is a table of distances along the Congo, as pre- 
pared by Mr. Stanley :— * 

1 Miles. 

Banana (Congo mouth) to Vivi, navigable 

for ocean steamers no 

Vivi to Isangila, by road past cataracts . 50 

Isangila to Manyanga, navigable water . 88 

Manyanga to Leopoldville, by road past 
cataracts , . . . . * . . 85 

Leopoldville to Stanley Falls, navigable . 1068 
Above Stanley Falls to Nyangwe, navi- 
gable 385 

Nvangwd to Lake Moero . . • • 440 

Lake Moero • • 67 

Lake Moero to Bangweolo .... 220 

Lake Bangweolo . i6x 

Bangweolo to Chambezi sources . . 360 

Total length of Congo highway . . 3034 

The formation of a railway, to connect the 
navigation of the uppei Congo with the sea, 
has been projected and commenced. The dis- 
tance is 235 miles, and the cost is estimated 
at about £1,000,000. A French scheme is to con- 
nect the navigable Ogowe with some affluent 
of the Congo oy tail. In 1885 the Congo Free 
State was constituted and defined by the genet al 
Act of the International Congo Conference of 
Berlin, and enteied into treaties with all the 
Great Powers, by which its status as a 
sovereign power was recognised. At the same 
time the boundaries of the new State were 
fettled. Its area is estimated at *,056,200 sq, m., 
pop* 37,000,000. There are four administrative 
provinces — the Lower Congo, the Pool, the 
Equatorial, and the Uppei* Congo— in which are 
various stations. The central Government is 
at Brussels, and consists of the. King of the 
Belgians as sovereign, and three departmental 
chiefs. On the Congo there is an Administrator 
Geuoral under whom are several European 
administrators of stations and districts. 
Be venue is principally derived from a subsidy 
granted by King Leopold ; expenditure is 
about £ 70 , 000 . Exports are palm oil, caout- 
chouc, ivory, orchil la, <copal, ground-nuts, cam- 
wood, wax, etc. Gold, copper, and other metals 
have been discovered. Districts are suitable 
for growing sugar, cotton, coffee, etc. In 1886 
Arab slave-dealers broke up the station at 
Stanley Falla. At Leopoldville natives (Ban- 
galas) have bften drilled and armed by Euro- 
pean officers, and form a force of 2,000 citizen- 
soldiers for the new state. The Emin Fash* 
4 Belief Expedition will restore peace on the 
Upper Congo, ana open up hitherto unknown 
affluents of the great river. It was stated 
„ s> (Brussels, Jan, 6th, ’88) that the contract 
’ between the Congo State and the Walford 


Company of Antwerp for the working erf the 
Belgian 'African Steamship service has come to 


ah end. The State has made a* new contract, 
with the Anglo- African Steamship Company,' 
which has already come into operation. Con- 
sult Stanley's “Through the Dark Continent” 
and “The Congo,” Wauter’s “Le Congo,” 
and “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1885-8.” 

Congregationalism. This is the democratic 
form or church life. It is based upon three 
ideas : the right of each individual to take part 
in the government of the community; the 
autonomy of the local church; find its inde- . 
pendenee of all external ecclesiastical authority. 
While /complete in itself, the local church may 
voluntarily unite with other churches for 
consultation and common action. But no reso- 
lution ot any such union bunds the individual 
church without its own consent. Usually each 
church has one minister or pastor, who is 
chosen by the free suffrages of the membership ; r 
but there is nothing to prevent there being 
more than one, and in fact such case\are not 
uncommon. In addition to the p^tor or 
pastors, home missionaries and cvangei.sts are 
sometimes appointed, whose work is distinct 
from, though subject to the supervision of, 
the regular pastorate, Congregational polity 
admits two orders of church officers only: 
bishops, elders, or pastors, whef are the pre-- 
sideuts or administrative rulers in the spiritual 
department of church life ; and deacons, who 
have charge of its secular affairs. It claims to 
be of apostolic origin, and to be at once the 
highest and most natural organisation of the 
life of the Christian Chuach. It presupposes the 
Christian character of all members of the church, 
and requires a credible profession of faith in 
Christ. There are in the British Isles 4,645 
Congregational churches, branch churches, and 
mission stations, with about 2,800 recognised 
and accredited ministers, in addition to up- 
wards of 300 evangelists. In England and 
Wales alone there are 4,338 places of worship, 
with accommodation for 1,625.600 persons. 
County or district associations of these churches 
exist for the purpose of upholding and extend- 
ing evangelical religion, of promoting the 
spiritual intercommunion of the churches, 
strengthening their fraternal relations, facili- 
tating co-opgj-^oiWip evei ything affecting their 
common imercst, aiding Weak chinches, and 
carrying on mission work within their re- 
spective areas. The Congregational Church 
Aid and Home Missionary Society expends in 
mission work through the county unions ur/ 
wards of £26,000 per annum. For foreigi\ 
missions see Missionary Societies (Londoi* 
Missionary Society). There is also a genera 
union of the churches, known as the Con-, 
gregational Union of England and Woles, 
which in i88r celebrated its jubilee by origi- 
nating a fund fpr church extension, paying off 
churcn and chapel debts, and for evangelistic 
and home missionary purposes. The sum 
raised in connection with this celebration; 
amounted to nearly ,£400,000. There are fifteen^ 
Colleges belonging to the denomination in the 
three kingdoms,, in which between 400 and 500 
students are being trained for the regular 
mmistey* Various societies have been formed 
for church extension ; and for conducting mis- 
sion work. In connection with their operations' 
an amount of over £4*001,300 has been ex-, 
pended. The British Congregational churches 
raise for the support of religious worship, and 
for philanthropic purposes, m connection with 
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^their own organisations, upwards of ^x,ooo,ooo 
'per annum. Congregationalism is also a pro- 
minent form o + ’ church life in the United Spates 
of America, throughout the British dependen- 
cies, and in other parts of the world. - Offices, 
Memorial Hall, Farrj’ngdop Sjtb’E.C See., Rev. 

A. Hannay, Oh airman, '88, Rev, R. Bruce, D.D, 

( q.v .). „ 

14 Congregation! Review/* («. monthly), 
commenced Jan. 1887, and ie** new seiies of 
The British Quarterly Review and The Con- 
gregationali&t. It contairffi a record of passing 
events of Congregational churches, while 
attention is given to J Biblical and theological 
questions, Church history, and also to general 
literature. Editor, Rev. J, *Ouinneas Rogers, 

B. A. Office : 26, Raterfioster Square, E-C. 

Conjugal Rights, Restitution of. Sec ed.’87. 

_ Connaught and Stratheara, HR H. 
tPrinCe Arthur William Patrick Albert, 
P.G.K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.S.I., GC.M.G., 
1st Duke of (creat, *874), was b. 1850. The 
third son of the Queen. Mar. the Princess 
Louise Margaret, youngest dau. of Prince 
Fiedk. Charles of Prussia ( [i 8 jp ). Commanded 
a Division in the Egyptian Expedition (1883). 
Holds a similar command in Bengal Presidency. 

Conservation of Energy, bee Energy. 

, Conservative Republicans. See French 
^Political Parties. 

| Conservatives, German. See German Poli- 
eti cae Parties. 

P Conspiracy, of Silence. A phrase fre- 
r quently used in the House of Commons, and 
' more particulaily employed during the session 
of '87, in connection with the consideration of 
the Irish measures of the Government. Conser- 
A vative members who declined to take part in 
the debates on repressive legislation, but voted 
skeadilv with their party, were ehaiged with 
entering mto a “conspu*icy of silence.” The 
phrase has also been used in connection with 
scientific discussions, and especially in regard 
to Mr. John Murray's theory as to the origin of 
Coral Reefs (q.v.), which is alleged to have' been 
kept in the background by a “conspiracy of 
silence*’ on the part of certain scientists. 

Constable, Lord High. See Earl Marshal. 
Constabulary Returns. See Crime. 

. Constantinople. OtherAVs6“**«jdlod Byzan- 
tium. Enlarged by Constantine theureat, who 
removed thitner the seat of the Eastern Roman 
Empire (a.d, 330). This most powerful situa- 
tion for dominating Europe has always been 
ir/ in the hands of a "decaying power. The 
< Turks wrested it from Christian hands (145a), 
and it is now the capital of Turkey, situated 
on the waterway between the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean. It has long been coveted by 
Russia, and attempts to possess it have been 
the cause of expeditions for the last thousand 
years. The population of Constantinople 
1 exceeds a million, and is, therefore, larger 
wian that of any Russian eity. Jo protect it, 
8he Berlin. Treaty left on the European side a 
portion of territory about the size of England 
and Scotland combined (Bo, 000 sqf and 
a population of 5,250,000. See ed. ’86. 

Con stitutionallst , a self-applied term, by a 
body of Conservatives shortly belbflr. the 
general election of j 868 The ConatatutLonal 
spvlub, under the presidency of Lord Salisbury, 
r y>' as established in 1883, See Political 
Parties (English). 

Consul, A, is a diplomatic agent appointed to 
1 advise upon and protect the interests of traders 


of his own country in the foreign town at 
uldch he is resident, to certify and attest acts 
and documents, and to reportupon t&e trade of 
the country to his Govemuent. He* may 
further celebrate marriages of the subjects of 
his own sovereign under foreign jurisdiction, 
and take evidence bn oath respecting crimes 
committed on board vessels of his own 
nationality. Consul-General is a consul 
who at the same time bolds a post of Charge 
d’affaires. Consuls were first appointed’* in 
the sixteenth century. 

Contagious Diseases Acts, *66, * 69 . See 

ed. ’87, * 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, '78, 
*84, and *86“, The Act of 1878 contains vir- 
tually »Ll the statute law relating to the pre- 
vention oi the above diseases. It provides 
for the appointment of veterinary inspectois, 
who have powers subject to confirmation by 
the local authority or Privy Council, to declare 
a place infected. The Privy Council in cases 
of cattle plague, and the local authority in 
case of pleura-pneumonia, are to cause all in- 
fected cattle to be slaughtered, the owner 
receiving compensation. The Privy' Council 
has power to make orders respecting the 
transit oi infected cattle, areas infect ea with 
disease, slaughter, compensation, registration 
and inspection of dairies, and the landing 
of foreign animals. The* local authority may 
provide wharves, etc., for the purpose last 
named. It is to appoint inspectors and pay 
compensation, and has power to levy rates ana 
borrow for the purposes of the Act. Offences 
against the Act are punishable upon summary 
conviction by fine. With certain administrative 
modifications, the Act extends to Scotland and 
Ireland. Under it many Ordejts in Council have 
been issued, arid” the text of these and of the 
Act muar be consulted for precise information.-— 
There arc two Acts of 1884 relating to this sub- 
ject : the one, chapter 13, empowers the Privy 
Council to piohibit the landing of animals from 
any foreign country, and requires them to do 
so if not satisfied t v at the circumstances afford 
reasonable security against the importation of 
diseased animals; the other, chapter 47, yno- 
vides for the transfer of powers from "One 
authority to another, and the formation by 
agreement of united districts. — The Act of 1886 
contains several amendments of the. principal 
Act, but these can be fully understood only by 
a detailed comparison ot the text of the two 
Acts. Thus, the power to make orders respect- 
ing the registration and inspection of dairies ia 
transferred from the Privy Council to the Local 
Government Board. A local authority which 
has incurred expenses under the principal Act 
on account of the burial or destruction of the 
carcase of an animal thrown or washed from 
any vessel is empowered to recover such, ex- 
penses from the owner of the vessel. When the 
Privy Council so order, in the case of “any 
disease, upon any place having been declared 
infected, the whole space lying within half a 
mile of that place is held .0 be iffifected with 
the same disease. v 

“ Contemporary Pulpit” (monthly, 6rf.). 
Founded Jan. 1884. Furnishes in its pages 
selected sermons from the greatest living 
preachers of the day; giving, in addition, 
exegetical outlines by experienced divines on 
texts for the Church’s year, with eppious refer- 
ences to all available sources of information. 
Office, 6, White Hart St., Paternoster Sq^ E.C. 
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HAtex's annual cyclopaedia; 1888. 


“Contemporary Review” (monthly, as. 6d .) . 
Founded Jan. '66, First editor, Dean Alfoart, 
whose original prospectus announced the C, R. 
as numbering u among its contributors those 
who, holding loyally to belief in the .articles of 
the Christian faith, are not afsaid of modern 
thought in its varied aspects and demands, and 
scorn to defend their faith by mere reticence, 
or by the artifices too commqply acquiesced 
in.” From the first it has paid particular 
attention to theological questions, treating 
them in a broad and Catholic spirit, and often 
giving successive articles on the same subject 
from writers of various schools and churches. 
It has also always given full scope lor the 
discussion of all great questions, religious, 
social, political, literary, and artistic, by the 
leading writers of the day* Many eminent 
Continental and American authors write in its 
pages. The C* R- gives regularly signed sur- 
veys of “ Contemporary Lite and Thought ” in 
various countries by competent waiters 011 the 
spot. Editor, Sir. F. W. Bunting. Office, 56, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. • 

Contempt, Committal of Members of Par- 
liament for. Sec Fiiivii.Kcr.fe of Members. 

“Continued Irrelevance.” See Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. 

Convention Of 1884, See Bechuanaland. 

Convocation. The clerical parliament of the 
Church of England. Was prorogued in 17x7, 
and did not meet again till the year 1850, when 
it once more found voice, after a silence of 13s 
years. Sits now yearly. First sat in its 
picscnt form in the fourteenth century. (Con- 
vocations or Synods without the authority of 
the Crown date from the very earliest times.) 
It consists of, two Houses — the Upper and 
Lower. There is also a separate Convocation 
for each of the two great cccle&iastieal divisions 
of England, called Provinces. The Upper House 
consists of the sevcial bishops of the pro- 
vinces, as enumerated below. The Lower 
House i? composed of the Dean of every cathe- 
dral and Archdeacons of the dioceses of the 
province, with Proctors elected by. the clergy 
of every diocese. They represent (1) the 
Cathedral chapters, and (3) tte minor clergy. 
A » fresh election of Proctors is made with 
every new parliament. In Convocation are 
discussed, and resolutions passed upon, all 
matters Jdfecting the interests of the Church, 
both doctrinal and administrative, as also the 
spiritual welfare of the nation at l uge. But 
any resolutions which suggest an alter ation in 
the services, rites and ceremonies, or the rubrics 
of the Church service, as contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, cannot be discussed in 
Convocation with the purpose of making such 
alterations^ either in the Prayer-Book or in the 
Canons, without the Queen’s Licence and Letter 
of Business, giving them the authority so to 
do, having been first obtained. And no such 
alteration made by such authority can be adopted 
and put in force without the authority of both 
Houses of Parliament. Houses of Convooati&n. 
[Jpt the hornet Houses those marked * are Proc- 
tors for the Charter; those marked t Proctors 
J&rJhe Clergy PB0V3H0B OP CANTERBURY, 
— 1 , The Upper House. Archbishop of Cauter- 
bury,Fw*<&«/; Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Bangor, Bath and Wells, Chichester, Bty, 
-Exe ter t Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, Li ch- 
field, Lincoln, Llandaffi Norwich, Oxford, Peter- 


borough, Rochester, St. Albans, St. Asaph. 

St, Davids, Salisbury, Southwell, Truro, ana 
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Worcester. 2. The Lower House. Prolocutor t. 
Veil, George H. Sumner, M.A., Archdeacon or 
Winchester. Canterbury— -Dean R. P. Smith; 
Archdeacons Parry (Bishop Suffragan of Dover) 
and Harrison ; *Kev. Canon Rawlinson, tRev. 
Canons Puckle and J as. J efireys. London— Deans 
Church and Bradley: Archdeacons Gifford, Hes- 
sey, and Farrar ; *Kevs. Canons Gregory and 
Protfirero, tRev. A. Brook and Canrfn W. Cad- 
man. Wmcliester—Dean Kitchen ; Archdeacons 
Sumner, Atkinson, and Henry Haigh ; *Rev. 
Canon Warburtok t<Rev. Canons R. F. Wilson 
and J. H. Sapte. Bangor— Dean Lewis ; Arch- 
deacons Pryce and Evans; tRevs. P. C. Ellis 
and D. W. Thomas. .Bath and Wells— Dean 
Plumptre ; Archdeacons Denison, Browne, and 
Fitzgerald; *Rcv. Canon Bernard, tRev. Pre- 
bendaries A. C. Ainslie ana Edwin A. Salmon. 
Chichester— Dean Burgon; Archdeacon Hannah; 
•Rev. Canon T* F. Crosse, tRev. C H. Campiow- 
and H. Bailey, Ely— Dean Merivale ; Archdea- 
cons Emery, Chapman, Bathurst, and Vesey ; 
•Lowe, tRev. Canons W. B. Hopkins ^ud 
J, H. Macaulay. Exeter — Dean, Cowie ; Arch- 
deacons Sanders, Earle, and Herbert Barnes ; 
*Rev. Prebendary Kempe ; tRev. Prebendary 
Sadler and G. R. Pryune. Gloucester and 
Bristol. — Deans Spence and Elliott; Arch- 
deacons Norris, Hayward, andoSherringham j 
“'Rev. Canons Tailing and Nugent Wade, 
tRev. Canons Medd and Mather. Hereford 
—Dean Herbert ; Archdeacon M add i son ; *fc»ir „ 
F. A. Gore Ouselev, tRevs. H. W. Phillott * 
and E. F. Clayton. Lichfield— Dean. Bickers telh; 
Archdeacons T. B, Lloyd, J. H. lies, and Sir L. ” 
T. Stamer ; *Rev. Canon I . G. Lonsdale, tRevs. 

J. T. Jeffcock and E, Lane. Lincoln— Dean 
Butler; Archdeacons Kaye and Trollope (Bishop** 
Suffragan of Nottingham) ; *Rev. Sub-Dean 
Clements, tRevs. G.G, Peiry and A. S. Wylde. 
Llandaff- Dean Vaughan ; Archdeacons W. C. 
Bruce and Griffiths; *Rev. Canon Evans, 
tRevs. C. R. Knight and J. H. Harding. Nor- 
wich— Dean Goulburn ; Arclideacons Perowne 
and Nevill ; *Rcv. Canon J. M. Nisbet, 
tRevs. Canon C. Frere and Hinds Howell. 
Oxford — Dean* Liddell ; Archdeacons Palmer, 
Pott, J. L. Randall ; *Rev, Canon Bright, tRevs, 
Cano n E. Savory, and N. F reeling. Peterborough 
— Dean Pevpjwnj; Archdeacons Thicknesse, 
Lightfoot^ibd Mitchinson (Assistant Bishop); 
♦Rev. Canon Argles, tRev. Canons Thos. Yard 
and H. Twells. Rochester— Dean Hole ; Arch- . 
deacons Chectham, Richardson, and Burney ; ' 
♦Rev. Canon H. W. Burrows, tRev. Canons 
Erskiue Clarke and the Hon. A. Lcggc. 
Salisbury — Dean Boyle; Archdeacons Lear, 
Sanctuary, and Buchanan ; *ReV. Canon 
Swayne, fRevs. Canons E. A. Dayman and 
Prebendary R. J. Hatchings. St. Albans.— 
Archdeacons Lawrence, Blomfield (Bishop Suf- 
fragan of Colchester), and Johnson ; ^(vacant), 
tRevs. E. T. Vaughan and T . Scott. 6t. Asaph’ a 
— Dean H. A. James*; Archdeacons I). R. | 
Thomas and Smart; *Rev. William Howell 1 
Evans, tRevs. CanonWilliam Richardson and 1 
J* E, Hilk St* Davids— Dean Allen, Archdeacon^* 
LewiSf, De Wmton, North. James, and Etjf. 
memdes ; ♦Rev. Canon Phillips, tRevs. Cantron 
BeVMNELnd T. Walters* Southwell — (no dean^j) ; 
Archdeacons Ralston and Maltby ; ♦(noneT) • 
Rev. Cane# Hole and Rev, Thomas H. FrecJnl 
Truro— (no dean) ; Archdeacons Phil potts and f 
Hobhoyae; ’♦(none)-; tRev. Canons Hockin 
and Thynne, Windsor— Very Rev. R. Thomas 
Davidson; t Canon E, Capel Cure. Worcester 
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—Dean John Gott, D.D.; Archdeacons Holr Canton to designate all labourers in European 
-bech ana Lea; •‘Rev. Canon Melville, tRevs- factories. For many years, however, it has 
■ W, W. Douglas and H. B, Bowlby. Vicar, b «fen employed almost exclusively to describe 
General r Sir J, P. Deane, -Q.C., p.C.L.j Regis- Indian andGhineae labourers who work under 
trar: John Hassard, Esq, ; Achmry: F, Cobb, contracts of service on foreign plantations. 
Esq.; Apparitor- General : Sir J. Hanham', (For history of theCoblie trade see our edition 
Bart. PRO VINCE OY YORK— l. The Tipper of 18S6.) The fiver-peopled countries of India 
House. Archbishop ofYork, President ; Bishops and China, where the touch of civilisation was 
ofDurhaimRipon, Chester, Carlisle, Liverpool, overcoming the popular dread of emigration, 
Newcastle, and Sodor. and Man. 2 , The Lower were naturally* the fields Which Were drawn 
House. Prolocutor : Very Rev. A. Purey- upon bv the Coolie importers. Coolies are 
Cust, D.D.. Dean of York. York—Dean Purey- hence diviAd into riyo classes— (5) Chinese, 
Cust; Arclideacona Crpswthaite, Blackeney, 0 ?) Indiana. The trad? in Chinese Collies was 
Blunt, ana Yeoman;-* !*Jwsv. Canons Randolph first recognised by the British, Government 
and Fleming, fRevs. Canons Raine, F. ,W. in 1S44, -when Coolies were first introduced 
Peel, Maeheu, and Revs, C. N. Gray, H, Fa veil, into Guiana -mder certain regulations. Peru 
Durham— Dean Lake; Archdeacons Long and and Cuba neat, followed our example— the 
Watkins; *Rev, Canon' Evans, tRev. Canons usual terms made with the Coolie being $17 
Grey, Falconer, and Chancellor Espin, • and a month, with food, clothing and lodging. 

. Canons Baily, Cundill, and Headlam, Carlisle Co operation is. a device for remedying the 
N* Dean Henderson; Archdeacons Cooper, separation oi interest piodnced by division 
Crosse, and Prescott, *Canon Chalker, tRev. of labour. By co-operation in distribution the 
Canons Phillips, Knowles, Havman, Ware, division between tradesmen and customers is 
Bar dsley, and W. A. Matthews. Cheater— Dean obliterated, By co-operation in production it is 
Darby; Archdeacons Barber and Gore; *Rev. sought t.o unite capital and labouVon equitable 
Canon HUlyard ; tRov. Canons Cooper and terms in common enterprise. * Great Britain 
Dodd; Revs. W. Ii. Lowder and E. C. Turney, has in our days taken two important steps in 
LiveroooF-Kno dean) ; Archdeacons Clarke and that direction : by its system of co-operative 
Lelroy ; *<none) ; tRov. Canons Jones, Clarke, stores, and its experiments in co-operative 
Warr, and Pei#hyu. Manchester— Dean Oakley ; agriculture. There are now in Great Britain, 
Archdeacons Anson, Hornby, and Rawstorne ; but especially in the north of England, about 
fRov. Canon Crane, tRev. Canons Birley 1,300 societies, that feirnisli their 700,000 mem- 
land Hawkins, and Revs. S. Hastings and W. bers with nearly evciy commodity they use; 
IChainpneys. Newcastle — (no dean) ; Arch- their sales amount to the enormous sum of 
F deacons Hamilton and Martin ; *(none) ; t Rev. about £30,000,000 a year, and they have a 
Canons Mason, Lloyd, Grey, and Waite. Ripen wholesale stoie, the annual sale of which is 
— Dean Fremantle; Archdeacons Cust and about £5,000,000. This distributive co-opera- 
Boyd ; *Rcv. Canon Holmes, tRev. Canons tion hSs thereby undoubtedly accomplished 
.^Jwui, Jackson, Ellison, and Brooke. Sodor great things. This great number of workers, 
and Man — (no dean); Archdeacon Hughes- who arc nearly all heads of families, and 
(Barnes; tRev. W. K cm mode, A rc/t bishop's therefore represent about 3,000,000 of persons, 
Commissioners: the Deo*), Canons Resideo- not tmly g* t their commodities of good quality 
tiary of York, and Canon Raine ; Synodal and weight, but an immense sum is yearly 
Secretary : Rev. Canon Wright ; Registrar saved, and prudence, forethought, and thrift, 
and Notary : Hon. A. Hudson, Minster Yard, are fostered in them. It Is also to the credit 
York; Treasurer: Canon Randolph. of these societies that they have contributed 

Cookery. The question whether facilities largely to the education of the people. Their 
might not be provided for ladies and domestics oigan is the Co-operative News, published 
to learn the culinary art on systematic prm- weekly in Manchester, with nearly 30,000' 
ciples took its first practical embodiment by subscribers.— The other form of co-operation 
the establishment at South Xeh.jfc£ton in 18 t 3 here in England is that of oo-operative 
of the Popular School of Cookery, under the fanning— association farming. It consists m 
title of the National School of Cookery this insti- landlords renting land to bodies of agricultural 
tution still exists in an extended form, and labourers, who cultivate the land in common 
through its agency many mistresses of house- and divide the profits. Of these the Rad- 
holds, young ladies and servants have received bourne Manor and the Aasington Associations 
^instruction.^ Lectures and demonstrations are are the most important. These experiments 
given daily in the school, lessons can be had may prove of immense consequence to the 
singly or in a course, and the fees range from agriculture of Great Britain, especially should 
6d. to £n, The school is open to the public Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals Of municipal- 
every day except Satmlay, between three and ising the land ever be enacted by parliament, 
four o’clock, and visitors may purchase at cost Recently Messrs. W. Thomson St Sons, 
price any of the dishes cooked. From this woollen manufacturers of Deighton, Hudders- 
4»arent school of cookery lecturers and teachers field, have converted their business into an 
hkve gone forth to the chief towns throughout industrial partnership. £20,000 has been paid 
tie country, with the result that there now for the business. The shares are £x each, 
exist similar schools in many parts. For the bearing interest 5 percent. Subject to certain 
training of cooks for the army a -Softool of specified payments half the net profits are to 
Cookery lias been in existence at Aldershot for* be appropriated by the operatives, the other 
twenty-five years, and every regiment has one half providing for equitable allowances to, pur- 
er more men attached to it who have undergone chasers of goods. The co-operative movement 
a regular cOuHe of instruction. Sec ed. $7. is making steady progress, and the past year 
<*Coo 3 le, orCooly,an unskilled Asia tiAlabourer, has seen several new and important develop* 

Ds a word of uncertain origin. It was first used ments of the principle, 

in vjvj to describe labourers who unloaded Co-operative (Apartment) Homes —that 
Dutch shins at Nagasaki. Now it is used in is, single buildings, so large tin d conveniently 
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constructed a» to afford accommodation for when purchased on shore — as they are exempt 
several families, even for many, and more from the usual heavy duty. An International , 
particularly containing only one kitchen, cgie Congress of the European countries ShterestetT 
laundry, etc., which do duty for all the resi- in' the system, at the Hague in ’87, formulated 
dents— nave been a conception dear to many important rules relative to coo ermg at sea. 
social reformers. The idea has hitherto been COOPGr B Hill College. See Royal College 
far more popular in France ohan either in qf Engineering. 

Great Britain or North America, mainly be- CopaiB Lake Drainage. On June* 12th, 1886. 
Cause Anglo-Saxons have a tenacious liking, the ojpiiing of a drainage canal, which had 
lor the privacy of home, a»d they fancy bcerfwrr process of excavation forTjve years 
that such privacy is impossible when many previmisly, was celebrated in the presence of 
families live together in one buildicg. This is, the French Minister and other distinguished 
howeverf in one important respect, a mistake, persons from Athens. For description of the 
In a co-operative home the various families elaborate works in progress, see ed ’87. 
might order whatever they liked from the Gope, Charles West, R.A. (retired), b. 1811, 
common kitchen, and have it taken to their is well known as a painter of historical and 
own apartments: a common kitchen does domestic pictures. Elected A.R.A,. (1844) and 
not at all imply a common table. Among the R.A. (1848). He has been a most successful 
more famous C* H. are the phalansteries (large fresco painter, as his vw>rks in the Peers’,, 
social palaces) of Fourier, and of Brook Farm, Corridor of the House of Lords fully show. * 
near Boston, and the Familistere of the late The subjects of the eight frescoes which ho, 
M. Godin at Guise. See ed. *87 for detailed there painted are The Raising of the Royal j 
description of these establishments. Standard,” “ Defence of Basing House,” “ Ex- 

Go-OperatiVe Societies. According to the pulsion of Fellows from Oxford for refusing to 
latest official return, issued December ' 1886, sign the Covenant,” * f Burial of Charles I.,” 
which is made up to the end of the year 1885, ‘‘Speaker Lentw^all asserting the Privileges of 
the total number of members returned by 960 the Commons,” ‘March of the Train-bands to 
co-operative societies was 736/252, or (in- relieve the Siege of Gloucester,” “Departure 
eluding 6,185 in 57 land and budding societies) of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and “Parting of Lord 
742,437, an iriciease of no less tbau 160,851 m and Lady Russell.” Mi. Cope.^who has been 
the number returned in 1884 for 1883. The a constant contributor ^0 the Royal Academy, 
sales of goods, on the otl^er hand (for the 968 is a trustee of that institution. ■ 
societies), were £24,571,398, an increase of Copper. Some thirty-five years ago the 
only £987,71)5 ; the stock-in-trade was £2,727,531 world’s production of copper was calculated at 
instead ot £2,727, 146, a slight decrease ot £2,605; about 45,000 tons per annum; now '•the actual 
the trade charges were £1,688,436 instead of output from all sources amounts to over 200,000* 
£1,516,800, an increase of £91,636; the share tons. This, however, could be increased witli- 
capital was £7,4^1,277 instead of £6,871^590, an out difficulty if there was sufficient demand 

increase of £619,682 ; the loan capital £1,244,569 for the metal, and the market price was such* 

instead of £1,165,956, an increase ot £88,529 as to allow many of the mines to be worked 
and the profits were £a | J9o,8oi instead of at a profit. With the great fall in the value of 
£1,5128,563, an increase of £271,238, — against copper many of the mines have almost ceased 
which has to be set off a loss of £4,610, an to Be worked, this e being very noticeable in 
increase of £2,535. The amount set apart for Australia. The great increase m the production 
educational purposes was £17,963, an increase of the world dates from between 1880 ami 
(corop.u atively conaidei able) ot £3,096 over the 1884. The result of this has been that while 
previous year. The following rune societies Amerioa stands first, with an output of nearly 
leturned sales of over a quarter of a million. 80,000 tons per annum, and the products of 

— Chili and Spain have beep augmented to over 

Sales. 41,648 and 40,800 tons respectively, the produc- 

tion of Engby-.d^ias receded to 2,773 tons of 

£ metallic 'Jopper, and that of Australia has 

4*674,030 practically stood still, with an output of 13,000 

1,681,410 tons. In *86 85,130 tons of copper ore arrived m 
+9°, 333 in England ; and last year there was an increase, ' 
the total reaching 89,647 tons. As regards 
39 6 j 95 1 regwlus, the total importation in ’87 was 79*64'» 
344,647 tons, against 68,305 tons in ’86, the augmenta- 
tion being entirely from the United States and 
326,210 Portugal. The statistics at the commencement 
286,698 0 f the present year chow that the stock of. 
266,617 copper in England and France and afloat 
262,271 thereto from Chili and Australia was only 42,300 

’ -—-TP tons, against 63,200 tons at the beginning 01 ’87.* 

1 Cftopetlxtg At Sea. Coopering is a species The price of Chili bars was quoted at £85 on 
of trade carried on with mariners (principally the last day of *87, while on the 31st Dec. *86, 
fishermen) while at sea. The ai tides offered it was quoted at £38 10s. The deliveries during 
for side on those “floating giog shops,” as the ’87 reached 111,493 tons, against 88,017 tons in ’8£»J 
coopers* vessels are termed in nautical phrase- Coptic Church. The Copts are by race t^-jF. 
blogy, are inferior tobacco and different descendants of the ancient Egyptians. TEJJrL 
kinds^f spirits. Coopers ply their trade on trace their Christianity to the preaching of uT . 
all pails round the coast of the United Ring- Mark; but the Coptic Church as distinct fr£l(! 
■doi4, where fishermen congregate ; but are to the Alexandrian Church dates from the GoiuCJLV 
he found in their largest numbers in the North of Chaloeaou, in 451 a.d, That Council deposeu^ 
belt* Their goods are eagerly purchased by and banished Dioskoroa, then Archbishop of ' 
fishermen and others,, being cheaper than Alexandria, for heresy; but Dioskoros, beloved 
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Co-operative Wholesale . 

Civil Seivice Supply Association ♦ 
Leeds Industrial Co-operative . 
Bowerby Bridge United District 
Flour 

Oldham Industrial Co-operative . 
Great and Little Bolton Co-opera- 
tive ....... 

N ewcast) e-upon-Tyne Co-operative 
Barnsley British Co-operative. 
Rochdale Equitable Pioneers . 
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and trusted, carried away with him the great become freehold, The Copyhold Aot, 1887, make* ' 
majority of the people. The division thence further provision for the enfranchisement of 
Pirieing an the Church of Egypt has lasted to copyhold and customary lands, Among other 
^ thimdav, the Coptic Church, and the orthodox tlungs it provides that no new copyholds shall 
or ffielfcita Church .each .retaining its own sue- be created without the consent of the hand 
cession of Patriarchs ; bht. the latter has only Commissioners. 

a small following of Creeks or other aliens, pot Copytngpboolc Damper. See MaXu*actur- 
native Egyptians. The Melkitn or Royalist ing iNVkNTiojjrs, . , 

Church agrees with the Greek Church igu doc* Copyright^ English. The first English 
/trine, whilfe the Copts are monophy«ite**-i>., Copyright Act, passed in the reign of Queen 
they deny that our Lord had two naturesrafter Anne, gave the author an absolute right of 
the incarnation— deny, in fact, HW humanity, fourteen ye%rs, with) an additional fourteen 
At present, however, p.ia ^<ns has lost its years in case of the authoror nis representative 
fe force even as a sectarian, watchword ; few of surviving this term. By an Act of George III. 

* the (Copts know the meaning of monophysitism, the period was increased to twenty-eight years, 
and political obstacles alone prevented the and the remainder of the author's hte, if any. 
union of the Coptic and Melkite Churches a The tyjt at present in force <5 and 6 Vitet., c. 45 ) 
few, years ago. The Copts recognise seven fixes copyright ai forty-two years, or the period 
Baoromente; use triunfci mmersi on, and join con- of the author’s life, With a grace of seven 
J( formation. with baptism; give both kinds to the years, whichever is the longer* Copyright 
'\aity ; 4 eny purgatory and masses for the dead ; covers literary, dramatic* artistic, and musical 
allow pictures, but not statues, in their churches property. The Act provides that the owner 
and houses. Each church has three altars of of a copyright shall, present one copy of the 
stone, and generally the architectural arrange- article pi otectcd, if published, to the Library 
merits of the Coptic sacred buildings, as well as of the British •Museum, and one copy each, if 
iheir rites and ceremonies, are unrivalled in demanded, to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
point of antiquity and interest. Consult the University Library^ Cambridge, the Advo- 
" Coptic Churches of Egypt,” by A. 7. Butler cates' Library, Edinburgh, and the Library of 


( Ciar . ' Vrss). 

Copyhold. ♦The lord of a manor was in 


Trinity College, Dublin. 

Copyright in Government Publications. 


feudal law the landlord of the whole manpr ; In a Treasury Minute relating to this subject, 
but over different parts of it his rights were and dated 3 *st August, 18 ^ 7 , Government pub- 
diffeient. Part was cultivated by his free locations are classified as follows :— (1) Reports of 
tenants, whose interests were carved out of Select Committees of the two Houses of Farlia- 
and limited his interest in that part of the land ment, or ofRoyal Commissions. ( 2 ? Papers required 
T ‘Another part was waste, and over this he had by Statute to be laid before Parliament, ~e.g^ 
discretion limited a#iy by their right to use it Orders in Council, Rules made by Government 
for purposes of pasturing cattle, cutting turf, Departments, Accounts, Reports of Govern- 
-*etc. A third part was his own demesne, which ment Inspectors, (3) Papers laid before Farlia- 
.he cultivated with the help of his villeins, who ment by Command- t.g., Treaties, Diplomatic 
did not own the soil, but were attached to it. Correspondence, Reports from Consuls and 
, anil could be sold with it. By degrees the Secretaries of Legation, Reports of Inquiries 
t villeins Acquired both personal freedom and into Explosions or Accidents, and other Special 
1 rights in tne soil, and became the first copy- Reports made to Government Departments, 
holders, holders by copy of Court Roll —all (4) Acts of Parliament. (5) Official books— e.^., 
transactions affecting this part of the manor Queen's Regulations for, the Army or Navy, 
being kept on record in its Court, The copy- ( 6 ) Literary or quasi-bterary Works— e.g. t the 


manor still has substantial rights over copy-* and Ordnance Maps, As respects the first five 
hold land. He has a riglit*to 'Ife* minerals, classes of publications, u the reproduction of 
beneath the surface, and to all trees growing on them with certain exceptions, should not,” 
„ it. He is entitled to a considerable fine every says the Treasury, “be restricted in any form 
time the copyhold changes hands, and some- whatever. Indeed, in most cases it is desirable 
times upon the death oi a tenant to a heriot that they should be made known to the public 
/<iho tenant’s best beast or chattel), Sometimes as widely as possible.” The first exception is, 

,, he- receives a small rent; indeed, his rights that Acts of Parliament and official hooks 
vary in different manors according to custom, should not, except when published under the , 
which regulates the tenure of copyhold, authority of the Government, purport on. the 
, Hence copyhold land i% sometimes said to be face of them to be published by authority. The 


^ both lord and tenant, whenever eitkerde si re 6 of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
it.# The rights of the lord are commuted lor would, but for the fact that they were produced 
either a lump sum or a rent-chafrge, or an under the direction of a Commission instead 
esjMfc in fee simple in part of the land j and of under the Master of the Rolls, be published 
« Igppon the copyhold becomes freehold* In in the ordinary manner like the Rolls poolicaf 
compulsory enfranchisement applies- tions, and come within Class 6 . So, agaitf,,a 
made to the Land Commissioners ; hut Report to a, Government Department may be 
or H the lord and tenant both agree to enfran- laid before Parliament made by a person of 
a «“ * simple conveyance of the Tsp simple eminent scientific knowledge, who is willing 
4 gflfbm'the lord to the tenant is sufficient. Both to give the Government and the public the 


inodes of enfranchisement have been largely advantage of his knowledge, but opt to allow 
employed, and a great extent of copyhold has it to be reproduced for the private benefit of an 




Hazell’s annual cyclopedia, 1SS8. 


individual publisher. Other exceptions will, nature of the soil ; but rice, millet, cotton, 
no doubt, from time to time occur, which can hemp, tobacco, and many kinds of fruits are; 
only be dealt with as they arise. As regaids grown on the fertile territory skirling the sea. 
the, sixth and seventh classes above mentioned, and the people are similar in their habits and 
it seems desirable to the Treasury that the customs to the Chinese ,pn the neighbouring 
copyright in them should be enforced in the mainland. In the spring of 18S5 the place had 
interests of the , taxpayer and <5f literature and a Special interest for Englishmen, owing to the 
science. Notice of the intention to enforce the rumoured intention of Russia to seize Port 


py right in any work should, the Treasury ] Hamilton in the Island of Quelpart, 

say, he given to the public. ©In the .case of] south of Corea. The treaty of * commerce 
future works this can be given by prefixing to | between Russia and Corea, which was ratified 
the work an announcement to the tweet thatt 


ifbatthe in 1885. was published Mgrhh I0 th, 3886, by 

rights pi copyright are reserved. In the case which Russia obtained such rights with especial 
of past works if will be desirable to inform regard to exports and imports as have been Or 
the pubhslp'ng trade of those the reproduction may be granted by Corea to other POwers. 
of wKich^itnout permission is forbidden. In r 87 China asserted her rights of suzerainty, 


- „ v ^ may be granted by Corea to other P6wers. 

of wKicbywitbout permission is forbidden. In r 87 China asserted her rights of suzerainty, 

Coral TFfceefs. Three types of reef are re- and issued a proclamation relative to her claims 
cognised. (*) fringing reefs, or simple belts to Corea (see China). - 
of limestone surrounding an island or skirting Corinth Sttifr Canal. The first sod of this 
a continent. ‘ («) Earner reefs, which are canal across the Isthmus of Corinth was turned 
separated from the land by a channel of by the King of Greece in April *88s?.- The- 
water. (3) Coral islands, enclosing 'lagoons, scheme of making a passage through the isthmus 
and forming irregular rings interrupted at Is of very ancient date, the Roman Emperor 
several points, so' as to form ayries of islets, Nero being credited with some sudh design, 
known as atolls (a Maidive word). The water General Turr, known for his connection with 
on the seaward margin of a reef is in many similar enterprises, is- said to have ongmated 
cases very deep, yet the reef forming corals the present plan, and in May 1881 he obtained 
are confined to shallow water. Hence Darwin a concession from the Greek Government for 
suggested that in such cases the coral land the purpose, the idea being so well received 
must have -been depressed. If an island that the capital was assured fore times over, 
girt by a fringing reef suffered depression The isthmus is about 3$ miles in breadth, 
while the polypes rontirtued to grow upwards, there being a backbone in the middle tao 
the island must become smaller and smaller ; to 180 feet nigh, which is approached on each 
and as the growth of coral is most luxuriant at side by a plain from the sea-shore. The en- 
the outer edge, where bathed by the surf, a gineers, Messrs. Gerster and Kandfer, decided 
channel will appear between the land and the to excavate and deport to the neighbouring' 
reef. The fringing reef thus becomes a barrier, plains ail ground above two feet high, and to 
By further “Subsidence the last peak of the blast downwards through the remaindei . The 
isll&jnd disappears, and an annular atoll is total amount of earth to be removed wa^r « 
^fbmed. Hence Darwin’s acute generalisation calculated at ten million cubic metres, and the 
'•'iftim barriers and atolls indicate subsiding whole cost at about thirty million francs. The 
Doubt has of late years been ca%t upon range of hills is <$>m posed of light tertiary 
e views by Louis and Alexander Agassiz, chalk, containing large quantifies of oyster _ 
% £s&mper, Rein, and J, Murray, ol the Challenger, shells ; and the shafts sunk, it is supposed by 
Tire best exposition of the objections is in Nero, were found to be of much use in disclos- 
3hr» A. Geikie’s address to the Royal Physical jng the nature of the strata, and are actually 
^Society of Edinburgh, published in 1884. worked upon in some instances. It is calculated 
r Cases of elevation are cjted where the sub- that the length of passage saved from the Egean 
/sidence theory required depression. It is held to the Black Sea will be from 300 to 250 miles, 
that the coral giowth is based on volcanic and the dangers of the southern Greek coast 
rocks, either reduced to the proper level by will be thu*j*j/roi*led. A port and harbour -will 
erosion, or raised to it by deposition of organic sexist at bach end of the canal. The work is 
detritus. Professor Dana, a high authority on still progressing. Seeed. *87. 
corals, has replied to these objections in the u Cprn hill Magazine” (6<f. monthly). Estab- ? 

« AmpricMn Tniimal r»f SHpnpf.” find in the li«bed Turn, ’(to as a shillinp' magazine. First' 


Doubt has of late years been ca%t upon rai 
^roe*te views by Louis and Alexander Agassiz, ch 


Nero, were found to be of much use in disclos- 
ing the nature of the strata, and are actually 
worked upon in some instances. It is calculated 
that the length of passage saved from the Egean 
to the Black Sea will be from 300 to 250 miles, 


scatter has Recently (’87) been the subject of a and articles of a popular scientific character, 
warm discussfon between the DUke of Argyll: Also an instalment of a serial story by a well- 
Prof. Huxley, and others in the Nineteenth known writer. Present edifor, Mr. Jambs Payn, 
Century, Nature, etc, Office, 15, Waterloo PlUce, S.W. 

Corbould, Edward Henry, b, 1815, ex- Coronation. A ceremony, now a mere form, 
hibited at the Royal Academy and at the which in early times bad a distinct significance. 
Gajllery of British Artists, eventually Joining Ttfi earliest record of a coronation occurs in* 
the New Society of Painters in' Water Colours, the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” when Egfirth 
Appointed instructor of historical painting to , was made king, a . o > 785, The several rites, 
the royal family (1851), an office, however, and the form of royal oath have undergone! 

whidh ultimately fell into desuetude. Mr. repeated alterations j but the present ceremo 1 

Cci bould’s picture from Tennyson’s Worte is nearly the same as that fixed at the Revo 

d’ Arthur, painted in 1864, and purchased by the tion of 1688. The oath binds' the Sovereign 

Quee^ for presentation to the Princess Louise, abjure the doctrine ofTranstibstantiation/ 
is regarded as his best work. - rule according to the Parliamentary Statui 

Corea. A peninsula lying between 0 the with “justice ihmercy ”and tt> ‘‘maintain 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, with an Protestant Reformed Religion established byl| 
area of 8oyc*» sq. miles. Very little is known law." ‘ ' v 

of the interior, either as to the people or the Coroners’ InquegtS. The following was th<> I 
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i number of inquests held in each of the years *85 Police ftates are applicable to the payment 
£aad '66 (latest return), distinguished under of three-fourths of the expenses of the City 


Executed 
Natural d( 


atural death 

From excessive drinking . . 
Disease aggravated! by neglect 
Want, cold, exposure* etc. . . 
Natural causes ...... 


fas, cl 66 (latest return), distinguished under of three-fourths of the expenses of the City 
T he different verdicts Police, the remaining fourth of which expenses 
* Verdict. 1665, 1886, are, under Section 57 of the above Act. payable 

Murder . . . . , . . • • 158 *77 by the C. “out of their revenues and posses- 

. Manslaughter 169 147 sfojub” Of the estates of the C., the Bridge 

Justifiable homicide . . . . . xz 4 Ho A Estates, prior to the passing of the 

Suicide *'*>»•. 1,988^ 2,22a Blackfriars BridgeAct 1863, were held by the 

Accidental death ...... 11,149 ' 11,003 C. “in trusted r the maintenance and support 

Injuries, causes unknown . . • 327 3x4 of London Btidge.” By that Act, and the 

Found dead . 2^471 2,624 Blackfriars and Southwark, Bridges Act, 1867, 

Executed ....... ., T 13 19 the C. wer^empowered to borrow on the credit 

Natural death : — of these estates, for the purpose of rebuilding 

From excessive drinking . . 384 397 Blackfriars Bridge and purchasing Southwark 

Disease aggravated -by neglect 128 *42 Bridge from the Southwark Bridge Company, 

Want, cold, exposure, etc. . . 220 383 and the expenses of lighting, watting; and 

Natural causes 9,553 *0,345 maintaining the two last-mentioned bridges 

Other causes , *», . . , . 1,611 1,264 were made a charge on these estates. A 

* considerable number of other local Acts have 

. Total . . 28 ,t.8i 38,940 been passed at various times relating to the 

— — — gascira C. and their estates. The total receipts of 
The number of verdicts of murder of infants of the C. during the year ended the 31st of De- 
one year old and under in 1S86 was 86, as cember 1885 (lor which the latest returns of the 
against 65 in 1885; ,163 in 1884: 87 in 1883, 86 in Local Govt. d3oard are made upL excluding 
1882, oar -in 1881, 87 in 1880, and 88 in 1879. Of loans and snms received by the C. in respect 
the 86 cases in 1886, 49, or 56*9 per cent, were of advances to the Commissioners of Sewers 
in the county of Middlesex. In Liverpool, there (q.v.), amounted to £1,210,477. The expenditure 
was only one such case; in Manchester, two ; of the C,, so far as it was defrayed out of loans, 
in the Bolton ^i strict two ; in the Salford dis- was £1,219,769, including £97,009 drawback on 
trict none; in the borough of Birmingham four coal duties, and £319,571 coal and wine duties 
cases.— In Ireland theie were 2,011 inquests paid to the Thame ^Embankment and Metropolis 
reported to the Registrars in 1885, being one Improvement Fund, but ■lexcludihg the sums 
inquest to every 45 deaths registered. The paid by the C. in respect of advances to the 
number pf violent deaths was i,SS8, and of Commissioners of Sewers, the and expenditure 


number pf violent deaths was i,SS8, and of 
. deaths from accident or negligence 1,648. 

V Coronet/' See Yachting. 


of the C. as port sanitary authority for the poi t 
of London. The loan receipts of the C, during 


Corporation Of iiondon, The, are the Muni- the year amounted to £10,925, and their loan 
, , jsipal Authority for the City of London, but their expenditure to £20,242. The outstanding loans 
. Jbowera and duties in that capacity are not le- of the C. at the end of the year were £5,132,700, 
s' updated by the general law relating to* Muni- including £463,5^ advanced to the Comnns- 
’Cipal Corporations; they have, however, to a sioncrs of Sewers of the City of London.^ 
certain extent been defined and 1 emulated by Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
special Acts of Parliament. Under the London Act, 'S3. Tins Act came into force on the 
Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Acts 1861, 15th GUobei, 1883, and has been annually 
’63, and '68, the C. collect coal duties amounting renewed from the 31st December, 1884. It 
to is. id. per ton on all coals coming mLo the is directed to secure the purity and reduce the 
Metropolitan Police District, and a wine duty of expense of pailiamenlary qlections t and par- 
4.s. per tun on all wine imported by way of rner- tially consolidates previous legislation on the 
chandise into the poit of London. The net same subject.* It renders persons convicted 
proceeds of this wine duty, and of gd. out of the of treating, bribery, personation and undue 
is. Itf. per toil coal duties, ar% reqvwed, by the influence, liable to imprisonment With hard 
above-mentioned Acts, to be paid by tne C. fo labour. It renders a candidate who has been 
14 Fhe Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- personally guilty of corrupt practices incapable 
provemeht Fund” at the Bank of England ; the of ever sitting again for the same constituency, 
amounts thus paid being subsequently included and incapable for seven years of sitting in the 
receipts in the accounts of tne Metropolitan House of Commons. It renders all persons 
h Board of Works. The net proceeds of the guilty of such practices incapable for seven 
r'emaffting 4 u. out of the xs , id. per ton coal years of holding any public office or exercising 
duties ar<? applicable primarily to the payment any franchise A guilty magistrate is to be 
of interest and princiiml in respect of moneys reported to the Lord Chancellor, a guilty 
borrowed under the fiolborn Valley Improve- barrister to his Inn, and generally in the case 
ment Acts ’64, ’67 and ’69, and the Holborn Valley of other professions a culprit is to be reported 

I and Famngdon Market Improvement Act (see to its controlling authority to be dealt with as 
cl and Wine Dues). In addition to tlu above for misconduct in his profession. So licensed 
ies, the C. are empowered by the Metage victuallers are to be reported to the licensing 
Srain (Port of London) Act, 1872, to levy a justices, who may refuse to 4 renew their 
m duty of three-sixteenths of a penny per licences. A corrupt person or constituency 
- in respect of ail grain brought into the may be ordered to pay the whole or pa it of the 
t of London, which duty is, subject to the costs of the petition. The Director of Public 
visions of that Act, to be held by the C. for Prosecutions or his representative is to appear 
preservation of open spaces in the neigh- at the trial of every election petition, mid to 
irhood of London, not within the Metropolis, tsjte directions .from the Court respecting the 
lefined by the Metropolis Management Act, prosecution of offenders. Stringent formalities 
1855. The only rates made by the C. are the are imposed upon persons desirous of with- 
Fakoe and Ward Hates, which are made under drawing an election petition, and a corrupt 
the City of London Police Act 1839. The agreement to withdraw itf declared to be a 


0 



misdemeanour. Even where no petition has Amazojja mouth, lies a district neutralised h# , 
been presented, the Director of Public Pro- treaty in 1841 between France and SiaaU. * 
, seditions is bound on receiving information Coast line stated to be 1S7 miles, area 34,04x0 
corrupt practices to make such inquiries and sq.m. Inhabitants are negro slave refugees 
institute such prosecutions as circumstances from Brazil, and number onlv about 700. In *83 
seem to him. to require. The number of paid they begged to be annexed by France. Dia* 
assistants and committee rooms is strictly appointed in this, they have since constituted 
limited. No conveyances are to be hired. A themselves a ‘ ‘ repuolio ’ ’ ; the president of 
variety of unnecessary payments %re declared which is a Frenchman CM. Jules Grros), who, 
illegal, A limit varying with tha extent of the with other members of the “government,” all 
constituency is imposed on the expenditure, Frenchmen, resides in Paris ,£t present. Re- 
bf the candidate. The breach of tny one of sources said to be considerable. Counani 
these among other provisions constitutes exports ^7,000 worth of cocoa annually, and 
an “illegal' as distinct from a “corrupt” produces timber, minerals, cotton, caoutchouc, 
practice. Illegal payment, employment, hiring, sarsaparilla, tobacco, vanilla, conee, etc., be- 
etc., if committed personally by candidate or sides affording much pasturage. First pro- 
agent, amount to illegal practices. Persons ceeding of the “government” seems to have 
convicted of such practices are liable to be been institution of ait “Order, of the Star of 
punished by fine and incapacity. All claims Counani,” with paraphernalia of dignities and 
must be paid through one election agent, who decorations,— for French sale, possibly* A ; 
must make a return of the election expenses journal styled Les NouvelUs de Franc e et des 
within a limited time. A violation ot these Colonies , Journal Officicl de la Rkpublvnte de 
rules-amounts to a corrupt practice, and vacates Counani, has been started in Paris, and French 
the seat. Provision is made fchat persons has been declared the official language of the 
shall not be subjected to any of the penalties new “ state,” whose inhabitants at first wished 
provided in ,this Act merely through accident, to constitute it a “kingdom,” the crown of 
inadvertence, or the fault of another. Con- which they offered to a French traveller who 
suit Hobhouse, “ Parliamentary Elections Act.” strayed among them. Whether Counani will 
Cortes. See Spain. maintain independence or be shortly annexed 

COBta Bica. See* Central America, and for to Cayenne or Bi azil, remains to Be seen. 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. Councils, (Ecumenical. An (Ecumenical 

* Cottage Arts Association. See IJome Arts Council is one which represents the whole 
Association. Christian Church. Of ihesc there have been 

Cotton, James Sutherland, b. in India 1:847, four recognised by the Reformed. English 
the son of j. J. Cotton, H.E.I.C.S., educated Church, viz. 1. The first of Nicma (a.d.^s), 
at Winchester School, and at Trinity College, condemned Arianism and formulated theNiae^e 
Pxfoicl ; first class in moderations and in the Creed. 2.^ Constantinople (380), added to the 
final schools; Fellow of Queen’s College. Nicene Creed. 3. Ephesus (431), condemned 
Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 1874, and Nestonus 4. Chaloedon (451), declared the divine 
went the Western Circuit. Has undertaken and hdman nature of Christ, and set its seal 
much literary work in connection with India; on the additions to the Nicene Creed made 
, assisted Sir W.W, Hunter in compiling the “Im- at Constantinople. Amongst other Councils, 
perial Gazetteer of India,” and in revising the reckoned by the Roman Church as (Ecumenical, 
second. edition ; wrote “India” in Macmillan's may be mentioned the Seoond of Nioaea (787), 
“Citizen Series”; prepared for the Govern- permitting worship of images. Fourth Later an 
merit a report upon the administration of India (1215), transubstantiation held to be an article 
.. for the ten years 1873-74 to 1882-83— a blue book of faith. Constance (1414), the cup denied to the 
of pearly four hundred pages. Editor of the laity. Trent (1546-63), condemned the reformers. 
Academy (17. y.) since 1880. <- Rome (1869), decreed papal infallibility. 

Cotton, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, a Lord Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, The, 

i ustice of Appeal, was b. 1821. Educated at owes its ex b„'’~ncev'to the religious revivals in 
)ton and Oxford. Called to the bar at Lin- the eighteenth century, with which Whitfield 
coin's Inn (1846). Practising at the Chancery and the Wesleys are so prominently ldenti- 
bai\ he obtained a large snare of business, fied. The Countess of Huntingdon (d. 1791) 
Q.C. (1866). Bencher oOiis Inn (1867), Stand- had been a member of the Established Church 
ing counsel to the University of Oxford (187a). bttt finding that the parochial system interfered 
Appointed a Loid Justice of Appeal (1877), with her intense desire to have the gospel 
his knowledge as an equity lawyer has been preached in every place in England, she cast in 
found of the greatest value to the Court of her lot with the Nonconformists, The liturgy 
Appeal, of which he is one of the most promi- foimed part of the religious worship in her 
sent members. chapels, and it is still used in some of them. 

Cotton Trade, The. For history of this see The Connexion has never been numerically 
ed. ‘87; lor statistics see Trade, ’87. strong. During life her control Was absolute. 

Couch, The Right Hoa. sir Richard, b. Her successors were unable to exercise a 
1817, was called to the bar in 1841. In x86s he similar control ; and although a trust was 
was appointed a puisne judge in India. Four created a few years after her death, many leafce- 
years later he was promoted to be Chief Justice hold chapels lapsed into other bands. At one 
of the High Court of Judicature at Bombay, time the preaching stations numbered over a 
subsequently receiving the honour of knight- hundred; now those under the Trustees amount 
hood. Succeeded Sir Barnes Peacock as Chief to over thirty, not including village stations 
Justice -of the High Court of Calcutta (1870).' vigorously maintained by the principal churches, 
On 1 esigning in 1875 he was sworn of the and Countess’s chapels which are beyond the 
Pri v y Council, and was appointed a member control of the Trustees of the Connexion/ 
ofathe Judicial Committee of that body (r 881). Gheshunt Gollege has been rebuilt. New Spa 
* Counani Republic, Betw een the Oyapok Fields Church has been erected. The Connexion 
tmur, eastern boundary of Cayenne, and the chapels generally have been adapted to the 
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religious requirements of the age, and the serve assurors in the High Court. The plain- 
l Trustees have faithfully endeavoured to main-' tiff begins by entering a plaint in a book kept 
r tain an evangelical ministry in every chapel By the registrar. The officer of the Court then v 
of the. Connexion. All its ministers have to serves a summons upon the defendant. Both 
subscribe to the “fifteen Doctrinal Artirie* M of parties must appear on the day named in the 
the Church of England, as are the processors of summons. Findings are not in an, Evidence 
Cheshunt College ana the students, with a is taken vivd voce. Solicitors as well as , 
view of carrying out the Countess’s idea— the barristers may address the Court. If the debt 
continuance of an earnest evangelical ministry, or damage claimed exceed jfao, an appeal lies 
Sec., Rev. W.M. Lennox, Cheshunt Coll., Herts, from the decision of the judge upon any ques- 


Country Solidays Fund. This and similar tion of law, or on the admission or rejection 
Funds the Children’s Fresh Air Mission) of evidence, unless the parties have previously 
have recently arisen in London to organise agreed that such decision shall be finati 


County Government- See Local County 


country cottagers, who are paid 5«- a week Course of: Exchange, The* See Stock 
per child ; and much good has resulted from the Exchange Official List. 


movement, several thousands of children being Coursing. With the exception of archery 
annually benefited. Similar efforts in New (o.v.), there are few sports more ancient than 
, Vork, Berlin, etc., have been equally successful, that of coursing the hare, and in all ages the 
* Office, 35, Buckingham Street, Strand. greyhound has been admired ior its graceful 

County Courts- History. — The modern form and extraordinary speed. Its keenness 
County Court, which must be carefully dis- of vision is also marvellous ; and the numerous 
tinguished from the County Court of early enclosed meetings which have of recent years 
English history, dates from the year 1846, been opened in close proximity to our large 


County Court, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the County Court of early 
English history, dates from the year 1846, 


English history, dates from the year 1846, been opened in close proximity to our large 
Under the Act 9 & 10 Viet., c. 95, and subsequent towns iully testify to the popularity of coursing. 
Acts, a certain number of county court districts Prizes ot great value are offered for competition 
have been marked out in each county. The at these fixtures ; and although many owners, 
court for that county is held at short intervals attracted by rich rewards, devote their atten- 
in one or more places within each of these dis- lion to the breeding of greyhounds purely for 
tncts. Several districts are grouped in one speed, to the neglect ot that cleverness which 4 
circuit, and a judge is allotted to each xiicuit. is ot so much more vafue in the open, the . 
The judge is appointed by the Lord Chancellor, Waterloo Cup is still the leading trophy of the 
and must be a barrister of at least seven years' year. For this there are sixty-four nomina- 
standing. He has the assistance of a regis- tions, which are awarded as a rule to the best 
trarand other officers. Jurisdiction.— County known and most respected of coursers, at a 
Courts have jurisdiction in the following subscription of^as each, of which the winner 
cases;— (a) I11 actions in which the sum claimed takes £500, the runner-up ,£200, two dogs >£50 
by the plaintiff does not exceed £50 ; (/>) in each, four ,630 each, eight £20 each, and sixteen 
actions relating to real property, the annual £10 dacli, the balance being awarded to the 
value or rent of which does not exceed £20 leading dogs in the Purse ana Piute, which arc 
per annum. But from the above cases must, confined to the beaten dogs in the dup and 
generally speaking, be excepted all actions in IJurse respectively. Ihese events are decided 
which the validity of any devise, bequest or in February over the Altcar Ground ; and at the 
limitation in a will or settlement is disputed, last meeting both the Cup and Purse terminated 
and all actions for malicious prosecution, libel, m divisions, Mr, T. Hornby’s Herschell and 
slander, seduction, or breach ot promise of Mr. R. F. Gladstone’s Greater Best sharing the 
marriage. But by consent in writing of both firs»t and second prizes m the Oup, and Mr. 
parties, any action whatever which could have Hale’s HappyDm' , n and Mr. T. Graham’s Harp- 
been brought in the Queen’s Bench Division string sharing the same awards in the Plate; 
may be brought in a County ^.urt. And if whilst Mr. G. J. Alexander's Alec Bmby de- 
the plaintiff m a superior court recover bo feated Lord Wodehouse’s Brixton m the 
more than £20 in an action for breach of con- deciding course of the Purse. In the Kemptoa 
tract or £10 in an action of tort, he can get no Park Champion Stakes Mr. E. Dent’s Huio Halloa 
jcosts except by special favour 01 the court ; and was successful, Greater Scot being the runoer- 
,.J|n an action for breach of contract in a superior up; but in the Goaforth Park Gold Cup Huic 
court, ff the claim be not for more than ^50, Halloa met his superior m Mr. H. G. Miller’s 
either party may apply to have the action Mullingar. 

. f W+lftn Qaa Tiottb rtf C' ntrUTrov 


transferred to the County Court : (c) in actions 

such as may be .brought in the Chancery Divi- UOllTX-maruai is tne name given to a tn- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, provided that bunal of naval or military officers appointed 
the property m dispute does not exceed £500 for the trial of offenders against naval or 
in value ; («) in Admiralty actions in which the military laws. Military Law has been defined 
claim is for salvage, for towage, necessaries or as a rule of conduct lor military persons pre- 
wages, tor damages to cargo, or by collision, or scribed by the legislative power in a state com- 
arises out of agreements concerning the use mandiug what is to be done and prohibiting 
or hire of any ship, the care of goods therein, the contrary. Naval Law lias the same source 
etc., and does not exceed certain specified and authority as military law, the points of 


Courtesy TitleB. See Titles or Courtesy. 
Court-martial is the name given to a tri- 


(/) «> variety of actions too numerous to be result from the differing spheres of action of 
severally mentioned here. Procedure.— A jury adfcand land forces. What is known as “ the 
may be summoned when the amount claimed of the service ” forms an unwritten part 

if* exceeds £5 at the requisition of either party, of the naval and military law, but it is Seldom 
i and in other cases at the discretion of the appealed to unless certain and well defined, as 
judge upon the application of either party, well as not contiavening any part of the written 
The jury consists ot five persons qualified to law. The Mutiny Act, first passed in 1689, is an 
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English statute, passed annually for thfcgovern- 
ment of military persons, .and vesting inp the 
Crown power to frame articles of wax. ^ * 1 

Courtney, Mr. Leonard H«, M.P.. was 
b. 1832. Graduated (1855) at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as Second Wrangler, 
was bracketed ‘first Smith’s prizeman, and 
elected a Fellow of St. John’s. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn <1858). 
Professor of Political Economy %t University 
College, London (1872-75). Visited India 
(1875-76). Entered parliament as Liberal 
membe^rfbr Liskeard (1876*85). Successively 
Under Secietary of State for the Home De- 
partment (1880), Under Secretary of State for 
the^jColonies (1881-82), and Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury (1882-85). Elected in the 
Liberal interest as member for South-East 
’ Cornwall (1885). Chairman of Committee of the 
House of Commons ( 1887 ). 

Courts Baron and Leet. See Manor. 

; Cowen, Frederic Hymen, one of the most 
popular of modern song composers, b. in 
Kingston, Jamaica, 1852. From an eai ly age 
he was a pupil of Sir Julius Benedict and Sir 

i ohn Goss, and further studied at Leipsic and 
Icrlin. He has written an ouera (“Pauline”) 
-an oratorio (“The Deluge”), several cantatas 
chamber music, four symphonies, pianoforte 
sketches, and many vocal pieces. Apart from 
a few of his songs, his most esteemed pro- 
ductions are his symphonies, his “Language 
of Flowers” orchestral suite, and his cantatas 
“ The Rose Maiden ” and “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
the latter having been specially composed for 
the Birmingham Festival of 1S85. Mr. Co wen’s 
oratorio “Ruth,” was produced at Woicester 
Festival in Sept. 1887. 

Cowen, Mr. Joseph, son of the late Sir 
Joseph Cowen, was b. 1851. Educated at 
Edinburgh IJniv. Coal owner and fire-brick 
manufacturer; He is proprietor of the New-/ 
castle Chronicle. Returned in the Liberal 
interest as member for Newcastle-oii-Tyne 
(1874-85) ; re-elected 1885 ; retired from parlia- 
ment 1886. Mr. Cowen has been distinguished 
,ifbr his manly honesty and strict integrity 
dmiing his parliamentary career. Mr. C. was 
one of the most eloquent anU impressive 
speakers in the House of Commons, and the 
announcement of his retirement was received 
with regret by all parties, especially the Home 
Rulers and extreme Radicals, with whom 
he was identified on all domestic questions, 
although he frequently broke from Radical tra- 
ditions on questions of foreign policy. 

Crane, Walter, poet and painter, b. 1845, 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy (1S62), 
and has since contributed frequently to the 
Burlington House and Grosvenor Gallery ex- 
hibitions. He has published various illustrated 
books, and is an authority on decorative art. 
Mr, C.. who was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colours in 1882, is 
an ardent advocate for the reform of the Royal 
Academy. In ’86 Mr. C. published “The Sirens 
Three,” a poem illustrated by himself, and 
has since written iugitive pieces, mspiied by 
passing events, and characterised by powerful 
diction and strong Radical sentiment. 

Creches are homes to which the infants ahd 
very young children of the poor can be sen$ 
during the day, when their mothers are at 
work. The creche system is of French origin, 
^ the first erfcohe being opened by a Madame 
Marbcau, in Paris, drbout forty years ago. Her 


idea was subsequently adapted in Belgium, 
where, in Brussels, the creches are admirable 
institutions. 'The system has also been intro- 
duced in England. * 

Cremation. The disposal of the human body 
after death by the process cremation, which 
rapidly resolves the body into its component 
elements, in an absolutely innocuous manner, 
is now largely practised throughout thefei vilised 
world, where formerly burial in the earth only 
was carried out. This modern movement in 
its favour commenced about ten years ago. Up 
to the present time, over 1,500 bodies have been 
cremated in Italy and -in Dresden. Cremation 
societies have been instituted in every Euro- 
pean country, and many of the states of 
America possess them also, and cremation in 
these states lias become x regular piactice. 
There arc two patterns of cremafoxies in use 
— the German and the Italian. The latter, was 4 
chosen for use at St. John’s, Woking, Surrey, 
where twenty- six cremations have alread3 T been 
carried out, there being no legal bar to its per- 
formance in Great Britain or in the Colonies, 
except in New South Wales, where the Govern- 
ment at present decide against it. The 
cremation of an adult by either process is com- 
plete in about an hour, and the ashes, which 
are perfectly white, weigh aboijt 4 lb. The 
cost of reduction, were it to become common, 
would be about thirty shillings j but at present 
is more than treble this sum, owing to the 
necessity of heating tnc ciematory every 
time for each cremation. The literature of 
cremation since 1843 amounts to over 700 
volumes, 110 mean share of them having been 
produced in England since the first “ Essays” 
published by Sir Henry Thompson. The pub- 
lishers of the English Society are Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., and its “Transactions ” 
are replete with plans and every information 
as to medical forms of Certificate, etc. See also 
article in NmeUrnth Century, Jan. ’88, by Sir 
II. Thompson. Hon. Sec., Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., 
11, Argyll Street, London, W. 

Creole. A person born in the West Indies. 
The name does not now imply any negro ad- 
mixture, or indeed any indication of race. 
Children of Indian and Chinese coolies bom 
m the West Indies are Creoles equally with 
whiles, mukftoesf* or negroes. It simply 
indicates the place of birth. It is used with a 
prefix, as — English Creole, Portuguese Creole, 

“ coloured ” Creole, etc. 

Jlrete, Kritl, or Candia. An island of the 
Meditei ranean, lying to the south of the 
^Egcan Sea and Aichipelago, and appertaining 
.to Turkey. Area over 3,000 &q, m.,pop. 279,200. 
Chief cities, Kastron, otherwise Candia ; Khania, 
or Canea (pop. 15,000) ; aiv-l Retijno. The island 
is long and narrow, dominated by lofty 
mountains of calcareous formation* Caverns 
abound, among them the famous Labyrinth. 
Forests clothe the hills, and the soil is very 
fertile. Among productions are olive oil, silk, 
wine, raisins, wool, carobs, valonia, honey and 
wax, oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruit. 
The finest kind of sponge is obtained along 
the coast. Crete is governed by a pasha, as 
a vilayet of the Turkish empire. Religion, 
Mohammedan and Greek Church. Education 
backward. Local forces consist of six batta- ^ 
lions of infantry and one of artillery. Two- 
thirds of the people are of Greek race. Wheat, 
barley, oats f cotton, and flax are grown, besides 
above-mentioned productions. Pasturage is 
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good, and cattle and Sheep very numeious [the ground. Under the system now prevailing 
Chief manufactures are soap, leather; wine, and of apportioning - honours, the premier oounty is 
spirits, Cretan wine was once renowned Surrey ‘this having been practically decided in 
under the names of Malmsey and Muscadine, their famous^aten against Notts at Keniungton 
Modem history of Crete is made up of war, Oval on August ist, and, and 3rd, on which 
riot, insurrection, aid intrigue, arising partly days over 5^000 persons paid for admission, 
from the oppression and corruption of the Every phase of this game was watched with 
Turkish government, and also from the turbo- the keenest interest, and when the home county 
Jent character of the population, with its strong gained the verdict by lour wickets the cheating 
•Greek aspirations. Consult “ Reports of Her was loud an<? prolonged. At the close of the 
Majesty's Consuls, Part VII. 1884, and Part III, season th% table of placing* leaves Surrey with 
1885, article ‘ Crete.’ 0 * 13 wins, alosses, and a draws; Lancashirewith 

Cricket. Much doubt exists as to the origin 10 wins, 3 losses, and 1 draw ; Nottip with B 
of the, word “cricket,” which is first mentioned wins, 3 losses, and 3 draws; S&ddlesek with 4 

in the “Mysteries of- Love and Eloquence,” wins, a losses, and 4 draws; Yorkshire with 6 

written by Edward Phillips, a nephew of the wins, 3 losses, and 7 draws ; Sussex with, a 
author of “Paradise Lost”; and although a wins, 5 losses; and a draws; Kent with 1 win, 
game .with bat anH ball was much played in 8 losses, ano 5 draws ; Gloucestershire wififtl 1 
this country as far back as the 13th century, win, 9 losses, and 4 draws ; and Derbyshire 

Fosprooke states that olub-ball, a pastime in without a single win. In the Course of the 58 

* vogue in the time of Edward III,, was far more first-class oounty matches the following innings 
likely to liave conduced to what is now looked of three figures were recorded For Surrey : 
upon as our leading summer pastime. The Mr. W. W. Read, 247> M5> and 100; Mr, W. E. 
first collection of rules was framed in 1774, by i Roller, 120 And 118 ; Mr. K. J, Key, 179 ! Loh- 
a committee consisting of Sir William Draper, maun, 115; and Mr. J. Shuter, 100. For Lanea- 
Sir Horace Mann, the Duke of Dorset, and shire: Mr. J.' Eccles, 113; Robinson, nx not 
Lord Tankerville, the wickets to this date being out ; Mr.»A. G. Steel, 105, For Nottinghamshire : 
made up of two stumps. In the following year Shrewsbury, 267, 133, 130, 119 not out, 119, and 
a nnddlr-stujjip was added, and since then but 101 ; Barnes, 160, 120, and 115; and Gunn, 205 
lew really important changes have been made not out. For Middlesex: Mr. A. J. Webbo, 243 
in the game, beyond, peihaps, the regulations not out, and 192 not out. For Yorkshire : Ulyett, 
as to lound-arm bowling and the sizes ol bats, 199 not out, 124, nr not cftit, and 104; Hall, 160, 
Lord’s Cricket Ground was established in 1780, 119 not out, and no; Lee, 165 and rip; Hon. 

but in 1*864 it was feared it would have to be M. B. Hawke, 123; and Bate, 103. For Sussex: 
given up to a film of West-End builders. This Quaife, zxi; Mr. W. Newham, to8 ; and Bean, 
was averted by the generous response of the 105 not out. For Kent: Frank Hearne, 144 I 
cricketing public, the list ot subscriptions being Mr. A. T. Thornton, 1 57 ; and Mr. VV. Kashleigh, 
headed by the Prince of Wales* with jCtoo. It 108. For Gloucestershire: Mr. W. G. Grace, 183 
is anticipated that an additional four acres will not out, 113 not out, 113, 103 not out, and 101. 
be added to Loid’s this season, and the space For Derbyshire no three-figure inning^ vfas 
then available for various pastimes will be played. In the batting for amateurs MfCW. G.^ 
about fourteen acres. Kennington Oval, which Grace is first, with 3,062 as a total number of 
lies between Kennington Park and the site of runs, and an average of 54*10 ; whilst amongst 
the old Vauxliall Gardens, is the property of professionals Shrewsbury heads the list with 
the Prince of Wales ; and this ground, which 1,653 runs, and an average of 78’i5. In the 
is about it>J acres in extent, is let to the Surrey bowling department Mr. L. Peake’s average is 
Cricket Club at a nominal rent, conditionally on i7'4, and Jones’s 11*18. Among other interesting 
the charges foi admission to the county matches cricket records are the following : — Throwing the 
being fixed within the means of the humblest. Cricket Ball :* 13/ yards, out and home, by G. 
The Marylebone Club, or, as it is generally Brown, on Walderton Common, about 1819; *37 
termed, the “M.C.C.,'’ which its home at yaids 1 ft. 3 in., by W. K. Game, Oxford Univer- 
Lord’s, is regarded as the guidingauthority upon sity Sports, March 13th, ’73; 126! yds, by E. 
all matters pertaining to the game, although B. Fawcett, Brighton, June \8 ; and 132 yds. 

, last year a County Council was formed, which 1 ft. 9 in., by W. Forbes, Eton, March '75. 

' should be ol great service to the game without Largest Individual Scores : A. 35, Stoddart, 485 
m any way interfering with the function® of (Hampstead v . Stoics), August 4th, '86; J. S. 
the present body. At the first meeting of the Carnok (not out), 419, ’85 ; W. N, Boa (not 
County Council it was pi oposed to call the atten- out), 415, ’81 ; £> F. B Tylecote, 404 (notout); 
tion of the M.C.C. to the unsatisfactory working and in a first-class match, 344, by W. G. Grace, 
of Rule XXIV., vrind^ elates to leg-before-wicket. Largest Gross Scores: Orleans Club v. Riekling 
A meeting of secretaries is annually hold at the Green, 920, on August 3rd, ’82 ; Hampstead »- 
headquarters of the M.C.C., at which the fix- Stoics, August 4th, ’86, score — Hampstead 
tures of the next session are arranged ; and at (eight wickets down), 814 ; New South Wales v. 
the last gathering some little unpleasantness Victoria, Australia, 775, on Feb. 13th, '82; West 
was occasioned owing to several matches being of Scotland (four wickets down) v. Priory Park, 
interfered with so as to suit the convenience Chichester, 745, on July 14th, ’85 ; United Service 
of the team of Australian cricketers, who v. Nondesoripta, 734, on August 10th, ’8^; Royal 
promise us a visit this summer. Two English Engineers (eight wickets down), 724, in ’75; 
teams, under the captaincy ot Mr. Vernon and Emmanuel Long Vacation Club (four wickets 
and Shrewsbury respectively, are at present down) Caius L.VCC., 708, v on July 12th, ’81. 

touring in Australia, and so lar they have more ’‘Crime, Statistics of.— England and Wales, 
than held their own. Their performances in *The last official returns, contained in a Parlia- 
first-class matches, however, have either been mentaryBlue Book entitled “Judicial Statistics’ 
of a very poor character indeed, or of an excep- for 1886, issued in October last, show that the 
tion ally high order— the extremes iri great total number of Indictable Offences for the year 
measure being attributable to the condition of ending Sept. 1886, was 41,925. As compared 
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With the number for the previous year this 
gives an increase equal to s-i per cent H follow- 
ing a decrease in the penultimate year of 6*6 
per cent. The total number ofapprehensions 
was 79,285, showirg an increase ot 0 4 per cent. 
*.8 cbmpared'with 1884-5, following a decrease 
in the latter year, in comparison with 1883-4, of 
5*6 per cent. The apprehensions in 1885-6 
were in the proportion of 43*9 ppr cent, to the 
number of crimes committed. Ctf the persons 
apprehended 25*9 per cent, were discharged, 
8*8 were bailed to appear for trial, o*i were 
committed for want of sureties, and 65*2 were 
committed for trial. The number of persons 
committed for trial for indictable offences during 
the year ended the 29th September, 1B86, was 
14,443 ; and of these it way be computed that 
aobut 10,631 (75 per cent, being about the usual 
proportion) would be convicted. To this num- 
ber, in order to show the total convictions 
during the year, may be added 509,095 summary 
convictions before the magistrates, making 
together 519,926, being a decrease in the number 
on the same calculation for the pi^feceding year 
of 39,056, or 6*9 per cent. ; following a decrease 
of 35, 63?, or 5*9 per cent., in the year 1884-5, in 
comparison with 1883-4 ; a decrease in the year 
1883-4 of 5,533, or 0*9 per cent., as compared 
with 1882-3 J ar| d an increase in 1882-3, compared 
with 1881-2, of 72,606, or 2 1 per cenl. ; o l the 
summary convictions, however, a large pro- 
portion is for offences of a trilling charac- 
ler.^ The total number of persons proceeded 
against summarily before magistrates in 1885-6 
was 639,776, oi whom 51-9,095 were convicted. 
The summary convictions showed a decrease 
Of 5*7 per cent, compared with the return for 
the pievious year. The number of persons 
summarily proceeded against for each of the 
offences named 111 the following table was as 
follows lor 1885-6 and 1884-5 

1S85-6. 1884-5. 

Breaches of the pca qgjgpa d w ant 
, of sureties, etc. r jMF . . . 16,034 77,470 

Cruelty to animals . . . 7,871 7,977 

Drunkenness, and drunk and 

disorderly 165,139 183,221 

Other offences against tlijs 
Licensing Act, 1872 . . . 

Elementary Education Act, 
offences against .... 

Employei s and Woikinen Act, 

1875 

Highway, T urn pike, Railways, 

Carriage Laws, etc. . . . 

Local Acts and Borough Bye- 

„ laws 43,859 

Mutiny Acts 4,401 

Nuisances and offences against 

health 9,931 

Poor La w r Acts 9,283 

Police Acts 18,463 

Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871 522 

R even ue Laws, oil c nccs again st 1 1,440 

Vaccination Acts 2,838 


11,616 

67,093 

4,892 

29,000 


13,270 

76,173 

6,072 

39,387 

46,537 

4,534 


10,085 
10,245 
18,193 
622 
10,439 
2,806 
5o,4xa 

The 'number of the ciiminal classes at larjfe ?n 
England and VTales, accoiding to last year’s 
return, was 29,226, a decrease of about a 
thousand compaicd with the previous year. 
From the oltidal return of crime in Ire- 
land, published 111 1886, it appears that the 
total number of criminal offences during the 
year 1BS5 was 23^313, or 469-7 per to, 000 of 
estimated population, as compared with 


Vagrant Laws ...... 5^633 

Weights and Measures Act . 2,407 


I 240,297 or 484*2 per 10,000 of the population in 

1884, showing a decrease of 8,984 in number, 
and a decrease of 14*5 in the rate per to f ooo 
persons. Offences not disposed of summarily, 
constituting the more serious group of crimes, 
were slightly less numerous than in either 
1683 or 7684, and showed the substantial de- 
crease of 3,645 as Compared With the year 
1882 ; and the absolute number (6,961$ of thesa 
off ences, and their ratio to the estimated popu-* 
lation (i 4* 1 per io,oqo), were lower than in any 
year since * 1878. The charges summarily dis- 
posed of, which, in each of the three years 
preceding showed a rather marked tendency 
to increase, declined considerably from the 
number for the year 1884, and were below the', 
annual average tor the last decade. The total, 
number of cases not proceeded with summarily 
amounted to 6,961, or at the rate of 13*5 pdr 
10,000 of the population. Ot* these, 1,294, or „ 
2 5 per ro.ooo of the population, were ©flehees 
against the person; 359, or 0*7 per 10,000, 
against property with violence; 3,47^* or 6*7 
per 10,000, against property without violence; 
755, or 1 '5 per jo, 000, were malicious offences 
against property. Cases of forgery and offences 
against the currency were only 43, or o*i per 
10,000, and all other cases amounted to 7,040. 
It will be observed that the rata- per xo,ooo of 
all offences not disposed of summarily was 
in Leinster, 33*1; Munster, 10*7; Ulster, 4*8; 
and Connaught, 5*7. In the case of offences 
against the person, the rates per 10,000 of the 
population weie; for Leinster, 5*2 (including 
14*3 in the Dublin Metropolitan District); 
Munster, 2*2 ; Ulster, 7*3 ; Connaught, 1*4, The 
largest number of the offences, both absolutely 
and relatively; wei e committed’ in the Dublin 
Metropolitan District, amounting to 507, or 14*3 
per io,oqo ; the next hugest, in proportion to 
population, in Drogheda Town, amounting to 
5*0 per 7 o,ooo ; the raVc m Cork City was 4*6, 
and in Longford County 3-9. In all the other 
counties and districts it was below 3 per 70,000. 
In the case of malicious offences ag ainst, pro- 
pel ty, the rates per 10,000 of the population 
were for Leinster 1*3, Munster 2*7, Ulster 0*7, 
Connaught 7*4. The highest rate (4*7) was in 
Tippciary, North Riding; the next (4*0) in 
Limerick Couipy. The lowest was o’i in Cork 
City, and thtfiiext' lowest, o - 2, in Beliast Town 
and Down County. — Crime in Scotland. Accord- 
ing to the official leLuins, issued in 1886, the 
total number of persons apprehended in Scot- 
land 111 1S85 was 32,931, as compared with 34,390 
in 1884. Charges for offences against the person 
were 779 in 1885, against 1,016 in 1884 ; offences 
against pioperty, 6,187 in *$$5, against 5,646 in 
1884; miscellaneous offences, 25,065 in 7885, 
against 27,728 in 1884. ♦The total number of 
persons convicted summarily was 23,402 in 

1885, against 24,197 in 1884. The number com- 
mit tod by sheriff was 999 in 1885. compared 
with 1,076 in 1884. 

(/Times Act, *82. Introduced into the House 
of Commons immediately after the assassination 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in 
the Phoenix Park ; and passed after obstinate 
opposition by the Irish members. Its pro- 
visions were very stringent. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had power under the Act to stipend trial 
by jury, to suppress meetings, and to seize, 
newspapei s, to draff additional constabulary 
into any district, etc. There were sections 
also directed against " boycotting," empowering 
the Attorney-Creneral to obtain a change of venue 
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dwellings in proclaimed districts one hour examine on oath every person whom he has 
before sunrise or after sunset } and strangers reason to believe to be capable of giving 
found in proclaimed districts were bound to material evic^nce, in regard to $ie cqggtmittai 


tilHiim 




visits, aifd to order witnesses to attend private claimed district* Any person may be prose- 
inquiries before magistrates. The working of cuted beiore # a court of summary jurisdiction 
the Act was the subject of many and bitter who anywhere in Ireland takes part in a riot 
debates in parliament. It was enacted for or unlawful assembly, or who, in a proclaimed 
three years, and Mr, Gladstone announced the district, takes part in any criminal conspiracy 
intention Of his mihthtfy to propose the re-enact- to compel or induce any person either not to 
ment of certain " valuable and equitable pro- fulfil his le^al obligations, or not to let, hire, 
visions,” He was defeated, however, on the use, of occ. py land, or not to deal with, work 
Budget proposals of 1885, before he had an for, or hire any person m the ordinary course 
opportunity of doiBjg so, and the Conservative of business, tfr to interfere with the admfini- 
jgovernment allowed the Act to drop. stration of the law ; who wrongfully uses vio- 

t Criminal Law Amendment Act, ’86. This lence and intimidation ; who within twelve 
Act consists of three parts— (1) provisions for months after the execution of any writ of 
the protection of women and girls ; (2) pro- possession.of any house or land shall wrong- 
visions for the suppression of brothels ; (3) fully take or hold forcible possession ; who ' 
definitions and miscellaneous provisions. The shall assaufc or resist any officer of the law in 
first pans' enacts a maximum penalty of two the execution or m consequence of the execu- 
years r imprisonment with hard labour against tion ol his duty, or who snail incite to commit 
the procuring of minors for immoral purposes any of these offences. The High Court may, on 
or 01 any female to become a common prostitute application by the Attorney-General for Ireland, •* 
or to enter ^foreign brothel,, or of any female or a defendant, order that a trial at assizes of 
not already residing in a brothel to enter one a defendant charged with having committed 
anywhere. The same penalty is enacted against a crime in a proclaimed district shall be by, 
those who use fraud or threats or noxious special jury ; and on application of the Attorney- 
drugs in procuring females for unlawful inter- General for Ireland the Court may order the 
course, yie maximum penalty of penal servi- removal of a trial from a court of assize or 
tude for hie is extended to the defilement of quarter sessions in a proclaimed district to 
girls under thirteen, and the maximum penalty some other court in Ireland, For the purposes 
of two years’ imprisonment with hard labour of the preceding enactments the Lord-Lieut. 

* is extended to the defilement of girls under may by proclamation declare that all or any of 
| sixteen years. The same penalties are enacted them which relate to proclaimed districts are 

against householders permitting the defile- to be in iorce within any specified part* of 
ment of girls under thirteen and under sixteen Ireland, but any such proclamation small be 
years luspectively upolf their premises. Any deemed to have expired if an address is pre- 
person withdrawing an unmarried girl under sented by either House of Parliament praying 
the age of eighteen from the possession of that it shall not continue in iorce. If the 
those who have lawful charge of her, and with Lord-Licut. is satisfied that any association 
intent that she should be unlawfully known by iormed for the commission of crimes, or carry- 
any man, is subjected to a maximum penalty of ing on operations for or by the commission bt 
two years* imprisonment with hard labour. The crimes, or encouraging or aiding persons to 
same maximum penalty is enacted against any commit cnmA, inciting to violence orintimida- 
person detaining a woman against her will in tion, or interfering with the administration of 
a brothel or for immoral purposes in $ny the law, exists in Ireland, he may, by the ad- 
, premises. Any justice of the peace, upon m- vice of the Privy Council, declare it by special 
formation on oath that any woman cr girl is proclamation to be dangerous, but such special 
.detained anywhere within his jurisdiction for proclamation shall not continue in force if an 

* immoral pui poses, may issue a warrant to address against it is presented to Her Majesty * 
search the premises ana to remove such woman by either House; and if when the special 
or girl to a place of safety. If in the trial of proclamation is issued Parliament is separated 
any offence undex T his Act it should be proved by such ^kii adjournment or prorogation as 
that any person Imving authority over a girl of will not expire within twenty days, it shall 
sixteen has furthered her seduction or prosti- become void at the end of a week unless during 


by either House; and if when the special 

E iroclamation is issued Parliament is separated 
y such ^kii adjournment or prorogation as 
will not expire within twenty days, it shall 
become void at the end of a week unless during 


tution, the court has power to divest such that week Parliament shall be summoned to 
person of his or her authority, and to appoint meet within twenty days. While the special 
as her guardian any person whom it may think proclamation is in force the Lord-Lient. in 
proper. The second part enacts stringent council may by order prohibit or suppress the 
; penalties, recoverable on sunups y conviction, proclaimed association in any specified district, 
against the keepers of brothels, their assistants, after which any meeting of the association in 
and all persons who knowingly allow their that district will be unlawful, and any persons 
premises to be used for the purposes of a calling or taking part m a meeting thd*eof, or 
brothel. The enactments contained in the third publishing any notice concerning it, shall be 
part are not of general interest. Consult Mead guilty of an offence, and may be prosecuted 
Bodkin’s "Criminal haw Amendment Act." before a court of summary jurisdiction* Per- 
» Criminal Law nnd Procedure (Ireland) #ons prosecuted before a court of summary 
* Act,. ’87* which is commonly spoken of as the jurisdiction under the Act are liable on con- 
“ Crimes Bill ” or "Coercion Bill” (see Parma- viction to imprisonment, with or without hard 
v men* ary Session), enacts that where a sworn labour, for a term not exceeding six months, 
information has been made, a resident magistrate An agreement or combination which under the 
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Trades TJnian Acts, or the Conspiracy and obtain as labourers. Among this class great 
Protection of Property Act, '7 5, is legal, and distress and destitution invariably prevail, 
any act done in pursuance of the same fk The crofters are renowned for the martial 
excepted from the provisions of this Act capabilities of their warlike forefathers. Five 
respecting conspiracy, intimidation, and dan- thousand, it is estimated, were present' at 
gercm%jissoqations. The Act is a permanent Waterloo ; now, owing to their decimated 
Statute. The Peace Preservation (Ireland) - condition and facilities for emigration, only 
Act, t8$i. and the amending Act of *86, are 1, 600 of their sons are serving in the army, A 
continued for five years. hill to remove existing grievances ia the pos- 

{JrOtttia. , See Austria-Hun(Aky. session of the holdings was introduced in 

Crofters. Crofters are the descendants of the session of 1885 by Mr. Trevelyan. The bill 
the Highland clansmen, and number about was read the second time on March 8th, z886. 
70,000. They occupy small fauns or crofts, the Its provisions, however, met with considerable 
produce of which, together with occasional opposition from both sides of the House, 
fishing, constitutes their entire maintenance, and numerous amendments were proposed, 
They form the majority of the population of the especially by the Crofter representatives. The 
western islands of Lewis, Skye, Harris, Uisi, bifl underwent considerable modifications' 
Tyree, Eigg, and Coll ; also a considerable pro- before ultimately passing into law (see 
portion ot the inhabitants of the counties of Ckoftfrs Act, 1886). A subsequent Act, 
Koss, Argyle, Sutherland, Inverness, and the giving further relief, was passed in ’87. During*' 
islands 01 Orkney and Shetland. T^ c y are tiic mtting of the Commission last year, the 
besides to be found in the counties of Aberdeen crofters complained that many of them were 
and Perth. Up to 1745 the crofting population made bankrupts belore they had time to Jay 
held the lands in common with/ the chiefs, their cases before it ; and accordingly a short 
with common rights of pastuie, fishing, and amending bill (see below), on thesnitiation 
shooting; but since that date, encouraged by of Mr. Chamberlain, was brought in by the 
the British Government, the chiefs gradually Government and passed, which put an end to 
assumed the rights and privileges of the sons such cases. The work of the Commission was 
of the soil. Large clearances commenced early steadily continued during the year; and in 
in the present century, and whole districts were Sutherland and Caithness, in Skye and Uist, 
depopulated to make room for extensive sheep rents have been reduced by so, 30, and in some 
farms. From Sutfrerlandshire alone 15,000 cases 50 per cent., and many arrears have been 
persons were expatiiatcd, and the example of cleared off. In spite of this, however, much 
the Duke of Sutherland was soon followed by dissatisfaction still exists. Last ^November 
the landlords all over the Highlands. The there was an outbreak of lawlessness in the 
majority of the Highlanders who were stil) island of Lewis, and a large number of 
permitted to rent crolts were driven from impoverished cottars made a raid on the deer 
their fertile straths to eke out a miserable forests and lochs, and slaughtered many deei 
existence on the inhospitable sea border. In The arrival of the gunboat Seahorse put a 
time sheep farming became unprofitable, and speedy end to the disturbances, and the 
gave place to the preservation, on a gigantic ringleaders gave themselves up 4 A similar 
scale, of deer and giouse. Thousands of acres movement took place*- on the opposite main- 
©f the finest grazing land were turned into land, where pasture lands belonging to the 
deer forests; and as an example it may be Duke of Sutherland were occupied by crofters 
mentioned that an American at present pos- and cottars, who drove their own cattle on to 
gesses in Ross-shire a forest extending over them. The crofters claimed the land as theirs, 
400 sq. vn. In the winter of 1882 a wide-spread alleging that their forefathers had been robbed 
destitution in the crofting districts induced of it. At the end of the year other raids took 
a number Of Highlanders m London to form place. Early in Jan. ’88 a serious conflict also 
themselves into a Crofters’ Aid Society (Hon. occurred (Jan. 17th) at Oalson with the police, 
Treat., Dr. Macdonald, ,M.P. ; Hon. See., Mr. seveial of whom were severely wounded. The 
Donald Murray, offices of the Highland Land trifc .1 of the Lewis raiders at the High Court of 
Law Kcforin Association), A Royal Commission Justiciary, Edinburgh, terminated m a verdict 
Was appointed by the Liberal Government, in of acquittal (Jan. 17th), owing chiefly to the 
Maich 1882, which issued a report condemning indictment being badly drawn. A proposal is 
the prevailing system, and made recommenda- at present being discussed for removing 1,250 
tions which many, including the Duke of Argyll, families, or 6,000 persons^ from the Highlands 
considered to be revolutionary in chjgcacter. In to British Columbia. Th^fSovernment are 
5885 the Government introduced aXand Bill, prepared to advance .£150,100 in aid of the 
which was severely criticised m the House scheme. 

of Commons by Mr. Macfarlane, M.P., and Crofters Act, ’80. The object of this Act 
others, on account of the inadequate nature is to amend the law relating to the tenure of 
of its provisions, so it was resolved to drop land by crofters in the Highlands and Islands 
the measure until after the general election of Scotland. It provides for (i) security of 
^of that year. At that election five “ orofter ” tenure; (u) the fixing of a reasonable rent; 
members were returned. The demands of the (iii) compensation for improvements; (iv) cn- 
ciofters are fixity of tenure and the establish- largement of holdings; (v) bequest of holdings, 
ment 4 of a Land Court to fix the rents; this (1) The Act provides that a crofter shall nothe 
Court also to be empowered to compel a re- removed from his holding, unless he either 
apportioning of the land for the benefit of the fail to pay his rent, or execute a deed purport- 
native population. In other words, this de- ing to assign his tenancy, or subdivide or 
mand is to break up all deer forests and sheep sublet his holding without th£ written consent , 
farms that are suitable for agricultural pur- of his landlord, or persist in the dilapidation *’ 
puses, and give the land to the crofters and of buildings or deterioration of soil, or in the 
cottars. Cottars have no land, but subsist op violation of any written condition signed by 
fishing and whatever cmplo3'inent they can him for the protection of the landlord or of 
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neighbouring crofters and held to be rcason- 
‘ able by the commissioners, or commit an act 
of bankruptcy. The Commissioners may, how- 
ever, if satisfied by the landlord that he desires 
to resume the bolding in whole or in part for 
jBome public purpose, such as the construction 
of roads, harbours, schools, churches, etc., 
require the crofter to surrender his holding, 
in whole or in part, upon receiving proper 
compensation, (iri The Act provides that upon 
the application, oi the landlord or the croiter, 
the Commissioners, n!pon hearing both parties 
and taking into consideration * unexhausted 
improvements of th$' holding suitable thereto 
and executed by the crofter or his predecessors 
of the same family, may determine what is 
a fair rent and make an order accordingly. 
The rent so HxecPshall not, save by mutual 
agreement, be altered for seven years. Pro- 
* cecdings for the removal of a crofter in respect 
of non-payment of rent may be suspended by 
the Commissioners, upon lodgment olan appli- 
cation to fix a fair rent, until such application 
has been finally determined, (iii) The Act 
provides? that upon the determination of his 
tenancy a crofter shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion for permanent improvements provided 
that they are suitable to the holding have been 
executed o repaid for by the croiter or his 
redocessors m the same family, and have not 
een executed in virtue of any specific agree- 
ment in writing under which the crofter was 
bound to execute thorn. Improvements are to 
be valued at such a sum as fairly represents 
their value to an incoming tenant, subject to a 
deduction for any assistance or consideration 
for them proved to have been given by the 
landlord or his predecessors in title and for 
any deterioration which has taken place within 
the four years prececding. (iv) The Act pro- 
vides that any five or more crofters resident 
on neighbouring holding may, upon the refusal 
’ of the landlord to let to them available land 
; upon reasonable terms for the enlargement of 
5 their holdings, apply to the Commissioners 
^ stating the facts, and that thereupon the Com- 
\ttiissioners shall give notice to the landlord 
and shall hear both parties, and it satisfied 
that the tacts have been correctly stated in the 
application, may make an order for a lease of 
the land in question, at & fair rent, to tjie 
applicants. It the land is taken from a deer 
forest or grouse ihoor, the Commissioners rpay 
Allow to the tenant thereof a proportionable 
Reduction in the rent thereof. Land may not 
. .fpe taken for this purpose from a garden, park, 
’or plantation, or from a farm ot which the 
annual rent doea^not exceed £100. Only so 
much additional imnd may be granted to a 
ciofter as will raise«the annual value of his 
holding tp £15 a year, (v) The Act provides 
that a crofter may bequeath his right to his 
s holding to any one member of the same family, 
isubjeet to certain conditions foi the protection 
iof the landlord. The Act empowers the Queen 
fto appoint for the purpose of its execution 
three Commissioners, of whom one must be 
able to speak Gaelic, and one must be a Scotch 
advocate of ten years’ standing. They are to 
decide without appeal all the matters intrusted 
to their determination. The Act defines a 
^crofter to be any persoft who at the time of its 
passing is a resident tenant from year to year 
ot a holding of which the annual value does not 
exceed ^30, and which is situate in a crofting 
parish. A crofting parish is one ip which there 


are, or have been Within eighty years prior to 
the Act, holdings of arable land with rights of «* 
common pasturage, and in which thefe still are 
holdings from year to year of an annual value 
not exceeding ^30 held by residents. The 
Commi ssioness are to determine Which parishes 
are crofting parishes. The Act also contains 
provisions tor the benefit of cottars, defined as 
resident tenants from year to year of dwelling- 
houses of arr annual value not exceeding 
without any arable or pasture land attached. 

Crofters* Holdings^ (Scotland? Act, '87, 
enables the Crofters' Commission to stay pro- 
ceedings ior the sale of a crofter’s effects on a 
seizure for Arrears of rent until the Commis- 
sion has adjudicated on his application for 
fixing a judicial rent, 

Croke, The Most Rev. Thomas W. f Archbp. 

of Cashel, b. at Mallow 1824. Educated at 
Chorleville School and the J rish Colleges in Paris 
and Roifipe, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self. Aftertraduatiiig D.D. (’46) he returned to 
Ireland, and received an appointment in Carlow 
College tw8 years later. In ’49 he taught 
theology in the Irish College in Paris, and 
subsequently devoted himselt to mission work 
in the diocese of Cloyne, He was appointed 
President of St. dolman’s College, Fermoy, ’58, 
and (’65) became Chancellor ot the Diooese of 
Cloyne. From ' 70 to ’74 he was Bishop of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and was in ’75 made Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. Dr. C. is an ardent sympathiser 
with the Irish Nationalists, and has taken a 
prominent part in recent movements. 

Crown. The Crown ot these realms is by 
common law and constitutional custom here- 
ditary, and this in a manner peculiar to itself; 
but the right of inheritance from time to time 
may be changed or limited by Parliament, under 
which limitations the Crown still continues 
hereditary. The Sovereign power is limited to 
the heirs of Princess Sophia, the granddaughter 
of James I. (who was himself the heir of 
William the Conqueror and of Egbert), being 
Protestants ; and the Crown on its demise 
passes to the next heir, males in the next 
degree in relationship being preferred to 
females, though any daughter stands in the 
order of succession befoie an uncle, nephew* , 
or male cousin. The Sovereign enjoys various 
prerogatives by prescription, custom, and law, 
which assign to nerthe chief place in Parliament 
and the sole executive power. She is the head 
of society, the supieme head of the Church, 
appointing as such the archbishops, bishops, 
and deans. As the fountain of nonour she 
awards alj titles of nobility and honourable 
distinctions; as the fountain of justice she 
appoints the judges. Criminal prosecutions 
are carried on in her name, and she may pardon 
or abate the punishment of offenders; she is 
head of the arihy and navy, appoints their 
officers, and wages war or concludes peace ; 
she sends and receives ambassadors, signs 
treaties^ appoints the Viceroy of India, the"* 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, all governors of 
colonies and lords lieutenant of counties ; she 
coins money for the use of her subjects, owns 
much landed property, receives and holds in 
law the entire revenue of the State, and appoints 
the ministers. The right of summoning, pro- 
roguing, or dissolving Parliament is Vested 
exclusively in her, and every bill must receive 
her assent before it can become law*. Finally, 
she can legally do no wrong. But the preroga- 
tives are subject to many limitations, and in the 
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eoronati on oath the Sovereign solemnly pledges 
hirngelf to govern the people according to the 
statutes of Parliament and the law and custom* 
4rif the same. Parliament must be called to- 
gether at leftist once in three years, and its 
existence ceases at the end of seven years if 
It be not previously dissolved ; while the neces- 
sity of annually voting supplies for the forces, 
and of continuing the Mutiny Act, rendei s it 
absolutely necessary Parliament should be con- 
vened once in every year. The rqyal assent 
has not been refused since the days of Anne. 
Although the Sovereign enjoys the chief place 
in Parliament, she cannot make, alter, or dis- 
pense with any law without the concurrence 
of the dther constituent parts of the legislature. 
The Sovereign, although she appoints the 
judges, cannot remove any of them except at 
the request of both Houses, nor may she in- 
fluence the decision of causes between subject 
and subject. She cannot maintain a? standing 
army in time of peace without the assent of 
the Parliament. Though she alone can qpin 
money, she cannot alter the standard. She is 
supreme head of the Church, but she cannot 
alter the established religion, nor call indi- 
viduals to account for theii religious opinions ; 
she cannot be a Roman Catholic, nor marry 
one. The hereditary revenues of the Crown 
are at the commencement of each reign surren- 
dered in exchange fpr a fixed civil list; and 
though the pubJic revenues are in law received 
and held by her, nothing can be expended for 
the public service which has not been granted 
to her by Parliament and primarily by the 
Commons. The executive power, though vested 
in the Crown, is exercised only under the ad- 
vice of and through the responsible ministers. 
Appointments are made, titles and honours 
are conferred, punishments are remitted, wai- 
ls proclaimed and peace concluded, treaties 
signed, Parliament is assembled or dissolved, — 
m short, every act of the Crown, by the sign 
manual or otherwise, is covered by their 
counter-signature or their advice, so that the 
old constitutional maxim that the Crown is 
inCapahle of wrong is true to the letter In 
oxte matter— the selection of a person to form 
a new administration when a ministry has 
resigned— the Sovereign has theoretically a free 
choice ; but in practice the range is limited to 
the few members of the Opposition who could 
undertake the task with a piospect of success. 
See Parliament, Ministry. 

, drown* The. Originally a mere fillet of 
linen, the crown was, in common with most 
of the regalia, borrowed from the East on the 
introduction of Christianity into Europe. It 
is now used only for coronations and at the 
openings of parliament. Until the time of the 
Reformation it was in the charge of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster; but has since 
been preserved in the Tower. In 1649, the 
regalia having been destroyed, new crowns 
* were made for Charles II. at his coronation* 
Crown Lands. The mediaeval king of Eng- 
land was not only the ultimate lord of all the 
land of the kingdom, but also lord in thq usual 
sense of a very large demesne, the rents and 
profits of which were a principal source of 
revenue, In that age the revenue and expen- 
diture of the state were never clearly distin- 
guished from the revenue and expenditure of 
tne sovereign. The hereditary revenue, the 
$axes granted for JLife, and the occasional sub- 
sidtes, were the king’s, subject to a general 


understanding that he should carry oh tjhe 
government of the country. Thus successive 
sovereigns granted away the Crown lands as i 
private person might grant away his farms. 
Although frequently increased by immense 
confiscations, such as those in the Wars of the 
Roses or at the suppression of the monasteries, 
the Crown lands on the whole steadily declined 
in extent and value. Charles II. in three 
years dissipated half the revenue of the Crown 
lands; William III. was obliged to recall a 
grant of four-fifths of the county of Denbigh to . 
the Earl of Portland. The income of the hinds ' 
which remained was frittered away. Leases ' 
were carelessly or corruptly granted ; renewals 
were conceded upon such terms as the tenants 
chose to give ; the revenue was received almost 
altogether in the shape of fines ; and waste and 
corruption in the management of the estates 
which had not been granted away reached*^ 
such a height at the accession of George III., 
that the Crown lands produced a net annual 
revenue of little more than £6, goo a year. 
George III. was the first English king who 
surrendered the hereditary revenues, including 
the revenue arising from the Crown lands, in 
exchange for a fixed Civil List. In 1786 an Act 
was passed for making an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the woods, forests and >and revenues 
ot the Crown ; and eight years later there was 

S assed an Act for their better administration, 
►riginally there had been one Surveyor- 
General of woods and forests, and another of 
land revenues. In the year 1810 the functions of 
both were vested in a single commission, . 
which in 1832 was further intrusted with the 
care of public works. But in 1851 the depart- 1 
nient of woods and forests was again separated V 
from that of public works, and has continued 
separate ever since. The revenue of the Crown 
lands reached in 1798 a total of £201,250 a year, 
in 1830 of £373,770, &nd in i860 of £410,530. 
This revenue is paid into the Consolidated 
Fund ; each sovereign since George III. having 
received a fixed Civil List in lieu of the here- 
ditary revenues. But the revenues of the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall are still 
enjoyed, those of the former by the reigning 
sovereign, and those of the latter by the Prince 
of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. Return lor 
the year ending ftarch 31st, 1885, published in 
December 1885 (latest issued) : — 



Receipts, 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Land revenue, in- 
cluding one moiety 
of the net receipt 
from mines . . . 

W 1 n dsor G r eat Park 
and woods . . . 

Forests and wood- j 

l lands 

: ' 

£ s. d. 

452,718 2 4 

4 * 33 $ 17 8 

26,251 tg *1 

£ s. d. 

■ 

54,046 0 5 

23,681 18 a 

22,007 0 5 


483*305 *9 * 

99*734 19 0 

Salaries, legal and other expenses 
paid out oi Vote (of which about 
onc-tenth is recovered as part of 
the office charges for conveyances, 

23*29* *9 7 
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collected ; and for the antiquities of the subject secure the success of the series of exhibitions 
Stubbs’ ^Constitutional History of England/' recently held in the grounds of the Royal 
Cnnm Agents for Colonies. See Diplo, Horticultural Society, &e lwt rfj which, the 

MATIC. tWfliuai Exhibition, took place in 186*. H« alSo 

Crown Colonies. See British Empiri, actively aided the project to establish an lto- 
Colonies. Etc. psn«d Institute (a.v.) in commemonttion of the 

Crown Prince. See Frederick William of Jubilee of HerJMajeaty the Queen. 

Prussia. Gumca©. An island in the Caribbean Sea, 

' Cruelty* to Children See SOCIETY for off the coa&t of Venezuela* It is a Dutch 
Mri< Tu OF 1 « - .v *„ 7 . t j ■ possession, and chief of Holland’s West Indian 

t Cuba. The largest the West Indian possessions. Area 210 *q. m., pop. 25,362. Is 
islands, lying bes^eenjelorida and the Carib- rocky, with poor soil, suffering from aridity. 


mt0 tamarinds, and other Fruits are cultivate 


gcity, with pop. 230,000, connected with other f or exportation. The town of Willemstadt is 
Stowns by 900 miles of railway,— Coast much the capital and seat of government for this and 
beset with rocks and reefs. A mountain chain, the neighbouring Dutcii islands. See Colonies 
rising to 8,000 feet, forms the backbone of the OF European Powers, 


island. From its base extend wide savannahs, 
well watered, fertile, and covered with luxuri- 


Currency, t Royal Commission on. On the 


ant vegetation. There are great forests and 5*h of September, 1886, a Royal Commission 
scenery of wondrous beatrty, devoid of noxious was appointed to inquire into and report upon 
reptiles or insects. Two-thirds of the island the recent changes in the relative values of the 
are uncultivated, and in the almost unknown precious metals. On the same day a Treasury 
recesses of the interior lurk wild dogs and minute was laid on the table of the House of 
Maroons (negro outlaws). Many articles are Commons embodying an account of the reasons 
cultivated, but sugar and tobacco are by far which had influenced the^ Government in the 
the most important. — Ruled by a Captain- nomination of the Commission, and setting 
General, Theie is heavy taxation, and not a i«rth the terms of the reference. In this 
httlc oppression. Defence is provided for by minute it is specifically stated that the duty of 
22,000 regular Spanish troops and thirty-five the Commission will be (1) to investigate the 


small gunboats/ Ports are* fortified. Educa- causes of the changes which the precious metals 
tion is compulsory ; religion Roman Catholic ; have undergone, as shown by the decrease in 
Vnd slavery is now (1887) absolutely abolished, the gold price of silver; and especially to 
Revenue, $27,500,000, expenditure, $31,500,000, »Mq» irc whether they are due (a) to the depre- 
Exports to United Kingdom (including those nation of silver ; or <M*to the appreciation of 
liom Puerto Rico), /oik, 976, imports (ditto), gold; or f c) to both these causes. (2) If they 
^1,461,920 (1885). Of the people 977,992 are should find the changes to be due to the de- 
Span! aids and Spanish Creoles, 10,632 other precision of silver, they would then inquire 
Iwhitcs, 489,249 negroes, and 43,811 Chinese, whether such depreciation arises from increase 
Cuba has belonged to Spain since 1511. Sec of supply or diminution of demand, or from 
Colonies of European Powers. Consult both, and they would endeavour to ascertain 
feates’ “ Central and South America and West the proportions in which these different causes 
Indies." have operate^ (3) If they should find the 


jiff i? tr ?' l UC whi!?i arises from the diminution of supply or from 
fjESihSS increase of demand, or from both, and they 
^ \ IhZf ™>«ld endeavour to ascertain the proportions 


conduct ot public elections was introduced t> 
the Elementary Education ivet of 1870, wind 


* every voter shall be entitled to a number of 


in which these different causes have operated, 
and (*) Having regard to these different causes and 

JtrTbiiti their respective effects, they would next inquire 
ifilU h VOteS tO ODC CitndidfltC or in3\ distribute W U Q * U lipan ths* Kiannntr rtf thi* phano-Aft 


them among the candidates as he thinks fit.” - n 

Ctinliffe - Owen, Sir Francis Philip, follov 
K.C M.G., b. 1828. Omginally intended for the India 
navy, but, after five years’ employment on the meut 
Mecnterianean and other stations, ill-health contr 


what has been the bearing of the changes 
in the value of the precious metals on the 
following matters of practical business : 1. 


India : (a) Upon the remittances of the Govern- 
ment of India (i) for payments on old or fixed 


Mechtenaiiean and other stations, ill-health contracts or (11) foi payments on new or current 
^compellcdRim to retire. Entering the Science contracts; (/>) upon the persons in India who 
pnd Art Department, he was (1855) appointed have to make remittances home in gold; 
|one of the Superintendents of the Paris Exhi- fc) upon the producers, merchants and tax- 
ation. In 1857 he was made Deputy General payers of India; (d) upon merchants and 
Superintendent of the South Kensington manufacturers at home who trade with India. , 
Museum, and (i860) became Assistant Director II. The United Kingdom— (a) Upon the trade of 
of that institution. He succeeded Sir Henry the United Kingdom with other silver-using 
Cole as Director (*873). He rendered valuable countries ; (A) upon the foreign trade of the 
services in connection with the International United Kingdom generally; fr) upon the internal 
.^Exhibition held in Tondpn in 1862, the Paris t»ade and iudustry of the United Kingdom. (6) 
^Exhibitions of 1267 and 187b, Vienna Exhibition of If the Commission should come to the conclu- 
1873, and the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- sion that the aforesaid changes in the values of 
. delphia in 1876, the British sections at most the precious metals are casing permanent or 
I of these gatherings finding in him an able important evils or inconveniences to any of the 




hazell's annual cyclopaedia, r$&$. 


Interests .gbove referred to, i| would be their I 
duty*ihen to inquire whether it is possible to 
Suggest any reraeclicsfwithin the power of tue 
Legislature or the Government, by itself or in 
concert with other Powers, which would be 
effectual in removing or palliating the evils or 
inconveniences thus caused without injustice 
to other interests and without causing other 
evils or inconveniences equally great. ( 0 ) 
Lastly, if the Commission arc 'Ll opinion that 
* this is possible, they would stat^the precise \ 
form which such remedies should take, and the 
manner in which they should be applied. My 
Lords concur, and on learning that it is Her 
' Majesty’s pleasuie to issue the Commision, 
they w*H give directions for preparation of the 
necessary documents.” The recent correspond- 
ence between the home and the Indian Govern- 

4. _ - A 


The bicycle and tricycle championship resulted as 
follows : Bicycle-i mile, time 2 min. 45$ sec./vi 
5 miles, 16 win. 49* sec. ; 25 miles, 1 h. 19 min. 
a| sec. , all by W. A. Tlston ; 5° miles, 2 h. 45mm. 


miles, 17 min. 22$ SeOj^ K. J. Moncredy ; 25 miles, 
1 h. 2$ min. 2?^ sec;, F. J. Osmond. The 
International Tricycle Bus took tflaee on June 
25th, E. Kilderlin winning from Gatehouse and 
Moore, and compassing the 2 miles in 6 min. 
41 sec. The Oxford aha Cambridge tricycle con- 
| test was decided in June, Cambridge winning 
the x and 4 miles and Oxford the t$ miles, the 
Oxonians, however, scoring the most points. 
At the Crystal Palace, in September, the follow- 
ing tricycle records were made! by A. Bower 
(Ripley Road Club)— 25 miles, r h. 2a min. 24$ 


mentsfeoncermng the question of the gold and sec. ; 50 miles, 2 h. so min- 9$ Sec. ; 100 miles, 
silver duties has been laid before the Conimis- 6 h. 9 min. 26 sec.f 150 miles, 10 h. 18 min. 24? , 


sion. An attempt was made before the rising 
* of Parliament to induce the Government to 
include in the reference to the Commission 
jspower to inquire into the unsatTsfaetoiy state 
. of the gold, siver and copper now in circulation, 
'.-likewise the advisability of the introduction of 
^the decimal Coinage into this country and into 
India; but the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ruled both points beyond the scope of 
the /Investigation of the Commissionci s. The 
Commission is thus constituted Rt. Hon. Lord 
Hprsohell (chairmaii), Sir , Louis Malet, Mr. L. 
COurtney, M.P., Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bart., 
M.P., Sir J. Lubbock, Bari:., M.P., Mr. E. M. 
Barbour (.Secretary to the Government of India 
Department of Finance and Commerce), Mr, 
J. W. Birch (Director of the Bank of England), 
Sir T. Forcer, Bart. , Hon. C.W. Fremantle (Deputy 
Master of the Mint), Mr. Samuel Montague, M.P., 
and Mr, Chapman. ^ 

Customary Court. See Manor. 

Customs. See Finance, National. 

Cycling. Since the arrangement by which 
tb$ National Cyclist Union was allowed to have 
cwhtrol oi all cycling affairs, strict rules have 
been in force with regard to professionalism; 
but a great deal remains to be done with regard 
to the amateur and professional question ere the 
sport can be placed on a satisiactoiy basis. 
The following bicycle records were made last 
year : By F. J. Osmond— 2 miles, 5 min. 22I5 sec.: 
3 miles, 8 min. 14$ sec.; 4 miles, ix mm. 5g 
sec. ; s miles, 13 min. 55 sec. ; 6 nides, 16 min. 

' 40% sec.; 7 miles, 19 min. 33J sec.; 8 miles, 

. 22 min, a<>£ sec. ; 9 miles, 25 mm. 16$ see. ; and 
10 miles, 28 min. 14^ sec. By P. Fumival—n , 
miles, 32 min. 7$ sec~ ; 12 miles, 35 nun. 4% sec. ; 
*3 miles, 38 min. 2% see.; 14 miles, 41 min. 3! 
sec. ; 15 miles, 43 min. 59^ sec. ; 16 miles, 46 
min. 55S sec. ; and 17 miles, 49 nun. 55S see. By 
w* <?aasal-i8 miles, 53 ^min. 53^ sec. By P, 
Furnival- - 1 q miles, 55 min. 50& sec. ; 20 miles, 
58 min. sec. ; 21 miles, ih. 1 mm. 50^ sec. ; 
»a miles^r h. 4 min. sr§ sec,; 23 miles, x h. 

7 min. 5x»t sec.; 24 miles, 1 h. 10 min. s 2 Sec, ; 

1 and., 25 miles, 1 h. 13 min. 498 secs. By & Potter 
—28 nriles t x h. 27 min- 52^ sec. ; 30 miles, x h. 
34 min. i8d sec. ; 35 miles, 1 h. 50 min. 37I sec.; 
40 miles, 2 h. 7 min. 16% sec. ; 45 miles, 2 h. 
84mm. x sec,; and 50 miles, 2 h, 40 min. 33I sqp.j 


see. P. Furnival, bicycle, at Eennington Oval, ' 
on Sept, xoth, won the Surrey Cup for the 
third time, which enabled him to retain pos- 
session of the trophy; time 32 min. 36$ sec. 
In June W, A, Illation secured the five miles 
International Race, beating Osmond and Fenton, 
in *5 min. 14$ sec. ; following this up on July 
23rd by winning the Speedwell Challenge Cup ; 
while Osmond, at Salasborough, in August, 
covered 3 miles in 8 min. 31J sec. In the 
twenty-four hours’ road competition of the North 
Road Club, on Sept, and, T. Waterhouse (rear- 
dri vmg Safety) was first, with 270^ miles ; and 
G. P. Mills (tricycle) second, with 266 Hides 
(both records). 

Cymmrodorion. See Eisteddfod. 

Cyprus. An island and British colony irr^ 
the Levant, 40 miles from Asia Minor, 60 irom 


into six districts. Capital Nicosia, pop. 11,500, 
inland. Other towns and ports, Larnaka, 
Limassol, Famagusta * (harbour), Kyrenia, 
Ktima. Mountains traverse the island ; highest 
peak Mount Troddos, 6.590 ft. Rivera not 
navigable. Climate salubrious, lowlands hot 
in summer; soil, generally fertile. Format 
destruction of forests has done great harm, — 
now being remedied. Ravages of locusts had 
almost ruined tjje island, — now energetically 
combated. Chief produce, cotton, win®, salt, 
caiobs, wheat, barley, wool, silk, spirits, , 
sponges, raisins. Minerals: copper, lead, ' 
building and ornamental stones, salt. Govern- 
ment, representative: High Commissioner, - 
Official Executive, Elective Legislature. Re- ‘ 
ligion: Mohammedan and Greek ; Church. 
Schools subsidised. Cyprus is a military and 
naval station, but undefended. Revenue (1887), 
,£187,044; expenditure, £110,679; debt, £92,800 
annually credited to Turkey. Trade improved 
since British occupation. In *$78 imports , 
£1 77»65t» exports, £X57»338; m *687 £355*795 
and £3x2,797. History long and most eventful. 
Island made over to Great Britain in' 1878 by 
Convention with Turkey, subject to the pay- 
ment of subsidy (£92,800) annually to the latter, 
and restoration to bo made should Russia 
surrender Kars and Baton m to Turkey. Con- 
sult Lang’s “Handbook to Cyprus;” Brown’s 
1 “ Locust War in Cyprus,” etc. 
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Chronicle” Morningpaper (id,), and dairy exhibitions diffuses a mass of useful 
fitSinn* vt Wn f °w n a?^o information, have done much to promote the 

London, it was purchased by _Mr, Lloyd (1876)^ interests of dai ry farming, In dairy farms 

with C jm organ proper, on which i$ a large area of meadow 

with an independent line or action. It has a or pasture with a small area of arable laud, 

Whelan where the livestock consist* almost entirely 
DflUv WAwa’* ea i I tiSL?^+ t V a ‘1 cows, the latter are sent to gras sin. summer, 

^ s V8 ,' A .prominent Liberal daily being brought into the stalls twice a dav for 


paper (id.), ; 
stoniap party, 
headway in if 


twice a day for 
a Uttle cake or 
tant. On arable 
dairy does not 


*4. ,» J — .... UW»,5I ,, WUCIC VUC GmifJ UOC8 nut 

partial wjiegramsrespectmg the if rajico-uerman form the principal or important part of its 
war: and again in 1876, When Mr. MacGahan, economy, the cows are st&U fed both summer 
its Constantinople correspondent, first called and .winter on lodder crops, supplemented by 
*tt e *lt 10W to the Bulgarian Atrocities. Charles more concentrated kinds of food. The^natural 
wr? r T lt ir at P re 7 ^ me for living is from January to Mow; but it 

.^jent editewi by Mr. L It . Robinson. New and is made to take place at all times of the -year, 
h^dsome buddings, lit throughout by the so as to provide fresh milk add butter for the 
electric light, have just been erbeted, in Bou- market. A /very small portion of the milk' 

Ve "naiiv C ieiiio-n- T4-+ » C C produced onl a dairy is used in the rearing 

BsUly Railway Share List. See Stock of calves. Ttiere are various wavs of testing 


produced 1 


Exchange Official LrsT. 


ui caives. mere are various ways of testing 
milk, but it is ahvavs important to show the, 


* 11 , out it is always important 

Daily TelegraDh. . Morning paper (uf.). amount of solids and of butter-fat i 
rounded 1855. Circulation approximates to a Dale. Rnherh William m a i 


rounded 1855. Circulation approximates to a Dale, Robert WUliam, M.A., D.D., LL.DV 
quarter of a million daily. Its politics are In- was b. in London, 1829. Educated at Spring 
in 1 lt ;^ c5& . fo , remo L s t P ar ^ Hill Coll., Birmingham, graduated M.A. Lond, 
in the discussion of great social problems. Univ. ’53, Hon. LL.D.o&lasgow ’8*. Hfcwsft 
Has special wires from Paris anci Vienna. In appointed pastor of Carr's Lane Congregational 
late years it has employed Mr. Smith on his Church, Birmingham, in ’ '53, in conjunction 
to Assyria, and with the late jlhn Angell James, on Whole 
I ” 5 ; , en \ y - Stanley to Central Africa. A new death he took the entire charge of the church, 
feature of interest was added in 1886 : “ Pans In '68 Dr. D. held the office of Chairman of the 
' oyUay., a record of the chief occurrences Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

°^ CeS ’ St -' f C aca V cd the Lyman-BeJhw LcXeshipof 

P 13 t ^ la . fc of agriculture Yale ColL, Connecticut, in ’77, when he lectured 

St « lew specially the production of on Preaching at that Institution, the Senate 

tmlk, and the manufacture therefrom of butter of which conferred upouhim the degree of IX D. 
and cheese. The dairy districts of Britain are Dr. D. is a Governor of King Edward VI. ’s 
'kn M t n C0 ^ n 1 1 + ^ ** England and the School, Birmingham, and has been Vioe-oKair- 
south- western counties of Scotland. Ihe man of the Birmingham School Board. He 
h f um [ d climate of these districts is edited the Co regatta n ahs t for some years, 
0 he *J ay ?i h ° f e^ss, and the and in ’86 was a member of the Royal’ Cofnmia- 
p azmg of cows and other cattle. The same sion on the Elementary Education Acta. • Dr. D. 

A he / hn ? ate of Ireland makes it has published many theological works, the Mfct 
Jn, the ^ veI °P^ n t.°f this important known of which are “ Week Day Sermons," 

H L^l 1CUlt '? re ’ The improved facilities “The Evangelical Revival,” “Laws of Christ 
^h di rniw y ^ e t h^ Way ^ ln le rap r d tlai Y 5,t ot lor Common Life.” “The Ultimate Principle 
ff J eat c S n A eS u ( ? f P°P" latlot ! of Protestantism, 1 The Ten Commandments,” 
d t hedc ?X? d fu * hl ! P roduct t0 and “The Atonement M ~a series of Lectures 
" th f kst i e ) v years, prepared at the request of the Congregational 

lilt ;«££? g of A 1 i 19 dail y demand for lresh Union of England and Wales, whiA has'been 
° ne .° f most important and pro- translated into French and German. He has 
- 'SwTX, erative industries conne cte d with also contributed to The Nineteenth Century, 
interest ; and our dependence upon The Fortnightly Review , and other leading- 
Kntt/r lm P 0 f tat l 0tts ^ or our supplies of magazines. Dr. D. is one of the most eloquent 
Thl' SSSrfrfif*r ^ asi ; consequence increased, of modern preachers and platform specters, 
counfrv Arm k ° f tl ? f e , i- ondon *ulk comes from and has long been regarded as a foremost 


nrn.* • * im. uwuaiouc a nome xvuie poucy, ur. u. 

e prices paid for Loudon milk vary lent his powerful aid to the Union Liberals. 
The farmer usually prefers to He has recently paid a visit to Australia, 
respectable firm for the year, Daman. A Portuguese seaport north of 
The mStla and ^ 1S sa ^* Borabay.See Colonies of European Powers. 

* - * A German protectorate in 


Thu millr ic J . J . on.vs. uuiuuay, OCC VULOHR5 Of EUROPEAN TOWERS. 

Rifmmir d a i lld ’ ^ IS - 2d 'f°, v l he S , 1X Damaraland. A German protectorate in 

and 5 t* srft for . the West Africa, coast extending from Cape Ena to 

iSt KrSLh' ' P s T b ? rn % Alloa °l PV nt ®* Walfisch Bay, inland to ao° £ long. Area about 
SiiSSStJZP Wmg is onthe whole 100,000 sq. m. Coast infertile an^ desolate ; in- 
Sonipf^ \ t l^ OU1 S eS ‘ X > e R °y al la»d are richer tracts, Ovampo-land is partly 
to I Tl lthm ti* 3 territory. Here, a few years since. 


there migrated oveTla^ from the^ Transvaai 
Asscciation formed a party of Dopper Boers, an extreme teligioua 
a few years ago, which by means of lectures sect. A settlement called frpmfctonia was formed; 


San] 


Iiazell's annum. crvcLOPiferaA, 1888 . 


but the exactions and pitiless oppression,, pf the 
Boers caused the Ovampo tribes to rise against 
thejgu By last accounts the se ttlement h ad bedn 
broken up. AH miiiring and other rights con- 
ceded to the*e settlers by the native chiefs 
baye recently been purchased |»y the German 
want African Society, 

T iantnh Colonies. See Colonies and De- 
pendencies of European Powers. 

Danish Political Parties. c With a con- 
stitution at least equal in freedom to that of 
England, Denmark has. for the past thirteen or 
fourteen years, been the scene of a stubborn 
political conflict, consequent on t||B refusal of 
the King to allow the majority (the united Left) 
to take office. The present ministry (of seven 
members) presided over by M. Jacob Brcennum 
Scasvenius Estrup, was appo inted June 1 1 th, 
1875, anc b with occasional modifications, has 
remained in power ever since, notwithstanding 
repeated defeats in the Foikething, and the 
absolute refusal of that body for the past three 
J years to vote any financial measure. As a 
consequence the affairs of Denmaf k have, since 
March 31st, 1885, been administered by pro- 
visional financial laws, which a clause in the 
charter authorises the King to promulgate. 
When parliament was dissolved on January 
8th, 1887, the Opposition numbered over 80, 
leaving the Ministry with less than eo sup- 
porters out of a house of to?. The leader of 
thq Opposition is *M. Berg, who, up to quite 
recently^ united the functions of leader ot the 
Opposition with that of Speaker of the Folke- 
thing. The latter office lie has now resigned. 
Incline 18S5, M. Berg was, with two other 
persons, indicted for defiance of the authority 
of the State, for having approved of the 
removal of a police officer fiom a political 
platform on which M. Berg was about to speak ; 
and in October of the same year all three 
accused were sentenced to six months' im- 
prisonment on common prison diet. The 
judgment was appealed against, but was con- 
firmed m every detail by a supreme court 
of thirteen judges, in January 1886. The 
present Folkethmg was elected on Jan. 38th, 
r88y) its predecessor having been dissolved, 
owing to its refusal to vote th6 budget, when 
tbc^Ministry increased its following to 37, thus 
reducing the strength of the Opposition to 75. 

Dardanelles, or Hellespont, is the narrow 
strait, about forty miles long, and varying in 
width from one to four miles, between the 
European and Asiatic coasts of the Turkish 
Empire between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Grecian Archipelago. Its geographical position 
is of great importance, inasmuch as it is the 
key *% 0 Constantinople. Both sides of the 
strait ore strongly fortified. It derived its 
ancient name of Hellespont from Helle, daughter 
of one of the kings of Thebes, who was 
drowned in it; and its modern name from the 
capthfes built at the south-west entrance by 
Mahomet IV. in 1658. The passage of the 
Dardanelles was forced by the British fleet, 
under Admiral Duckworth, in 1807. 

Darwin, Charles, The Life and Letters of, 
edited by his son, Francis Darwin (y.v.) 
(Murray), was one of the famous books 01 ’87. 
It comprises an autobiographical sketch of the 
illustrious naturalist, fortunately bi ought down 
to a (Hetty recent date ; a series of ms son’s 
reminiscences of his father’s every-day life; a 
large number of Jitters from Darwin to his 
friends, and of their letters to him ; and an 


account by Prof. Huxley of the way in which x 
the “Origin of Speoier' was received. One ^ 
interest^ feature which is well brought out 
—though, of coursepfouite unintentionally — is 
that his forty yearir dyspepsia had a very 
different effect on Darwin than the same kina 
of illness had on Carlyle. 

Darwin, George Howard, M.A., F.R.S., b. 

1846. is an elder son of the late Charles 
Darwin. Graduated m the Mathematical tripos 
of 1868 as second wrangler, Second Smith's ' 
prizeman. Fellow Trifi; Coll. (*868). In the « 
winter of 1870-71 he fOtrit part in the Eclipse 
Expedition to Sicily.: F.R. 5 . (1879), to the 
transactions of which he contributed several 
papers, which attracted great notice in the 
scientific world. Since 1877 the greater part of 
his labour has been directed to investigations j 
in physical astronomy. Assisted (ffiBa) Sir W. 
Thomson in the preparation of the second partial 
of the new edition of Thomson and ' Tait’s^" 
0 Natural Philosophy." Elected Flumian Fro- n ,, 
feasor of Astronomy and Experimental Phi- $ 
losophy at Cambridge (1883). Has recently ■>' 
published the life of his father (<f.v>). £ ' 

Daudet, Alphonse, distinguished French 
novelist, born at NSmes, May 13th, 1840; h# 
began as master in a college. In 1857* repairing " 
to Paris, he became a litterateurjanq published 
“Les Amoureuses" (1858), ana “La Double 
Conversion" (1861); these two works had Ho 
great success. In 1861 he became Secretary to 
the Duke of Morny, under whose auspices 
he travelled in Italy and the East. Amobgst 
his numerous works his greatest success was 
“ Fromont Jeune et Eialer Aine,” a Work ' 
which went through more than forty editions, 
and was crowned by the Academy. His dra- ^ 
matisation of “Kuma Roumwtaa” was per- 
formed at the Odeon at Paris, Feb. *87. 

“ Dauntless." See Yachting. 

Davey. bir Horace, Q.C., b. 1833, and after a 
distinguished career at Oxford, was called to 
the bar (1861), O.C. (1&75), and is the leader of 
the Chancery Bar, as Sir Charles Russell is I 
leader of the Common Law Bar. Mr. Davey 
became Solicitor-General when Mr. Gladstone 
formed his last Government, although Imp had 
had the misfortune to lose his seat at Christ- t 
church. His subsequent attempts to secure f 
flection at Ipswifh resulted in defeat on each f 
occasion. During the Parliament of t88o-$s Sir ? 
Horace Davey rendered good service to the 
Libeial party in a quiet way, and was always 
heard by the House with interest, especially 
when his remarks related to legal subjects. 

Davidson, Rev, Samuel, D.D., lLd., one 
of the most eminent of living authorities on 
biblical criticism, was b. 1837, at Ballymena, 
Ireland. Educated at Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 
He entered the Presbyterian ministry in '35, ( 

but subsequently went oyer to the English 
Congregational! sts, and in ’42 was appointed '4 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Oriental 
Languages at the Lancashire Independent 
College. He is the only living Englishman 
who has received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from the University of Halle. The liberality , 
of his views respecting the writings of the 
Sacred Scriptures has given Offence to or- 
thodox theologians, and some years, ago he 
found it necessary to resign his professorships 
Amongst the best known of Sis works areV 1 
“ Biblical Criticism," “The Canon df the Bible," ] ' 
and his Critical and Exegetical Iafcreductioas 
both to the Old and Mew Testament!, 


A 
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Da via, Henry William Banks, R*A.* b. at Facuky Committee, a tribunal pertaining; to 
k ' v Finchley 1833, was » successful student of the the Archbishop of Canterbury, which creates 
Royal Academy, of which he was A.R*A- (1873)* rights to pews, $ionumepts, burials, grants, 
A frequent exhibitor ar>Buj:Ragton House, dispensations, etc,— Deans, Honorary, are the 
His 44 U rotting Bull/' fn bronze, shown in 187a, chiefs of certain Churches (*,g. r Chapel Royal, 
obtained a medalTor sculpture at the Vienna St.Tames’s),b\st without any jurisdiction, —Dean 
Exhibition, while his Returning to the Feld, of Peculiars, is a Dean without a Chapter, but 
exhibited in 1880, was purchased by the presi- invested with jurisdiction—#.#., the D#$ui of 
dent and gouncil of the Royal Academy under Arches {v. supra) and the Dean of Battle.— 
the terms oftfic Ghantrey bequest. R.A. (1877), Dean, Rural, of very early origin, but^now 
_ Dawson, Air John William, LL.D., F.R.S., Without mifjch authority. Ha has no absolute 
F.G.S,, geologist and naturalist, b, at Picton, jurisdiction, his duties consisting in executing 
Nova Scoria, 1820. Educated at Edinburgh all processes directed to hint by the Bishop 4 
Univ,, ana returning Rouse devoted himselfto reporting oil the conduct of his clergy and laity, 
the study of the natural history and geology of and in examining candidates for confirmation. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Accom- Death, Accidental. See Conownns* 1n- 
panied Siv Charles Lyell (1842 and 1852) in his quests. 

explorations in N<Ara Scotia, aiding him Debt, Imprisonment for, was abolished by 
materijiUy ,m bis inYestigations. He has made the Debtors’ Act, 1869 <3 2 & 33 Viet. c. 62), 
-important discoveries, amongst these being excepting in the case ofa defaulting trustee 
* Eo&obn Cctticidetzse, the oldest Known iaramifer. or 01 a debtor who is qrdered by court to day 
Di. Dawson is a member of many learned (*>., ^ judgment debtor), and is demonstrably ^ 
societies in Europe and America. In 1850 he able yet refuses to do so. This Act also gives 
was appointed Superintendent of Education for powers for tlie arrest and imprisonment, pend- 
Nova Scotia. Principal of the McGill University mg security being given, of a defendant whose 
(T855) at Montreal, of which he is now Vioe- presence in an action is material to the prose- 
Chanoellor. .^Author of “The Story of the cutor, and who is about to leave England; and 
Eaith and Man" (1873), in which he combats it further provides for the punishment of fraudu- 
the Darwinian theory of thd* origin of species, lent debtors. 

Cheated C-M.u. (1881). Selected by the Gov.- Deceased Wife's Sister (Marriage with, 
General (the Marquis of Lome) as President Bill, ’80. This Bill was intended to legalise 
of the Royal Society of Canada (1882). Was marriage between a man and the sister of Ms 
President of the British Association for 1886. deceased wife. The Bill was retrospective, 
Day, sir John Charles, b. 1826. Jollied the but contained savings of marriages and tof 
Middle 1 ample (1845). Called to the bar <1849). rights of property which might otherwise have 
. Joining tlie South-eastern Circuit, he acquired been effected. A similar bill has been brought 
a large practice. Q.C. (187a)* Appointed a in almost every session for many years back, 

r V'dgc ol the Queen’s Bench division (1882). and has passed* the House of Commons several 
Mr. Justice Day, who is a Roman Catholic, times. But it has never yet become law. 
icndvred signal service to the Government, as Decree nisi- A decree nisi is a provisional 
chairman ot the Belfast Riots Commission in decree, which will be made absolute within 
1886. He if. the editor ctf the “Common Law a given time unless some reason is shown 
J’luLcduie Acts,” and Rosyoe’s 44 Nisi Pries." to the court why it should not be made 

I Daye Of Conumezxioratio]!. See Commemo- absolute. It means literally a 44 decree unless" 
apiojj, Days of. (Latin nisi). If within the time appointed 

Days Of Devotion. The Red-Letter Saints’ good reason can be shown for such a proceed- 
Jays of the Anglican Calendar, together with mg, the decree niii will be reversed, Or a 
faster Monday, Easter Tuesday, Whit Monday further inquiry will be ordered. See DivoRms. 
nd Whit Tuesday, on which the faithful Dee RailwaJ - Bridge- The first cylinder of 
ttend mass through devotion {dejtde). a new railway bridge between Chester and Flint 

Days , Of Obligation. AU Sundays, an4 was laid on Aug. i6th, ’87, by Mr. Gladstone. 
Chi istmas, ,the Circumcision/ Epiphany, the The work is being undertaken by the -Man - 
^ Ascension, and All Saints' days, on which the Chester, Sheffield, & Lincolnshire Railway , Co., 
faithlul attend mass through obligation ( de who, taking the necessary steps in ’84, iaeter- 


i>bhgatione). 

Dealt and Chapter. A corporate body, con 

' rif tVnft tLion utKa rn nrAQtriAnt tnn Atlldai 


mined to extend the Cheshire railway lines from 
Chester to Connah’s Quay by means of a fow- 


■"'sisting of the Dean, who is president, together level opening bridge across the Dee ; thus, by 
with Liscanons or prebendaries, who form the means of the Wirral line and the Metfsey 
Chapter. They are the council of a Bishop, Tunnel, Liverpool will be within half an; hour 
govei n the cathedral ugder hi m, and also assist of North Wales. The width of the river where 
in the celebration of divine service. the bridge crosses is 480 leet, and the spring 

Deans, Various Kinds Of Dean of Arches, opening will allow the passage of vessels of 
l the 44 official principal " of the Archbishop of 140 feet beam ; the length of the swinging 
Canterbury^ is the Judge in the Metropolitan girder is 287 feet, and the two fixed spans are 
Court ’of Canterbury, -originally held in the 120 leet each : by means of hydraulic power at 
churclf of St. Maria de Arcubus (St. Mary-le- a pressure of 700 lb. to the inch the bridge can 
Bow). — 'Date, Cardinal, the senior Cardinal be opened or closed in 40 seconds. It is stated 
Bishop of the Sacred College of Cardinals at that when completed the bridge will exceed 
Rome, who, amongst other honours, receives the span of every other bridge over a navigable 
the first visits of foreign ambassadors, and river in the United Kingdom, This is tfhe 
consecrates the Pope, should he not be a second bridge connecting North Wales with 
Tiishopi— Dean of a College, amongst other func- England, and it is expected will prove a 
I^Jons, fias-ihe supervision of the morals of the valuable outlet for this portion of the Princi- 
college in his charge.— Bean of a Monastery, the pality, especially for coal/ the field being 
superior over ten monks.— Dean of Faculty, estimated to contain 4,450,009,000 tons, With a 
also called Masts? of Faculty, is the head of the present annual output of 3,000,000. 




hassell's annual cyclopahma, 48$®; 

Facto A phrase used in antithesis toi working ^pith'a subsidy frprft the Transvaal * 
u de jute,” to ( describe that which is in fact, Government, a»d themaney required was sut> 
as opposed to that vVKich is legal. Thus, aftdr" scrlbeil ina Amsterdam aha Berlin -by. the time 
the Oxputeiosi of the Rump/Cromwell Was tie the Delagoa vfojs^cQfty^fcfced. .The 

facto sovcteigh of England, although Charles II, Delagoa Company’s frontier station is at the 
waaxfey'Wn’ sovereign from the d%y of the execu- riverKomati, which pierces uie ih-Wtain .chain 
tiori of Charles I. , a little to the south of the" northern road to 

Bde 4 jf Of Arrangement Act, ’ 87 , enacts Lydenburg. The intension to Pretoria will 
aitfcr Tan. 1st, '88, all deeds of arrangement pass through that gold region, wkh a»brahch to 
specifura therein shall he void uffless they shall Barberton in the De Kaap diafrick j*A despatch, 
hav#been registered with the Registrar of Bills dated Durban Dec. 14th, stated that tlie first 
of Sale within seven clear days of the execution section to Kom&ti was opened on that 'day by the 
thereof by the debtor or any creditor. Any Governor-General amid great rejoicings,*; * 
person is entitled on payment of a small fee to De La Rue, Warren, M.A., D.C.Xv, F.RtS.,« 
search the register and inspect the deed. a son of the head of the well known: firm of 

« >a Ray. Situated on the E. coast of De La Rue & Co., is a native Guernsey, 
fries, on the twenty-sixth parallel of where he was b. 1815. After attending the 
S.r, latitude.' 1 It forms the southern extremity college of St. Barde, Pjfris, he entered his 
of the Portuguese territory of Mozambique, father’s business, where he successfully de- 
Ttie port and settlement is Louren2o Marquez, voted his scientific genius to the i^v^ition ofo 
ayoung town now rapidly growing. Delagoa machinery and new processes of colpur prlut- 
Bay is available for vessels of laoge tonnage ; ing. He is one of the most eminent* of living 
*the Olifants or Krokodil river, flo/ving iflto it, electricians, and has rendered immense service 
innavigable for Steam launches for a consider- by successful physical researches m the appli- 
abte ^distance ; but there are swamps around cation of electricity to practical purposes, In 
the s$Da&t, and some malarial fever is prevalent, conjunction with Dr. Hugo M tiller, hu has 
• The -Transvaal border begins 53 miles in- cai ned on a scries of remarkable ^xperimen is 
land- Concessions for the consuuction of a in his private physical laboratory, with a vie\V 
railway from the Bay to Pretoria were granted to the observation and explanation of the 
by the King of Portugal in 1876, but the, under- phenomena of the electrical discharge. -He 
taking fell through, In 1886 the Boer Govern- has recently piescntcd some valuable instru- 
ment began some operations, and tned un- ments to the laboiatory ct New Coll., Oxford, 
successfully to raise a loan in Holland. Their He is a corresponding mcmbci of the Destitute 
ifiiief stimulus is hatred of the British, and de- of France, and Fellow of many leai ned societies. 
«ixe to obtain an outlet elsewhere than through He succeeded the late Mi. Spottiswoode as 
. Natal or Cape Colony. Yet the importance of Sooretary to the Royal Institution, Has been 
. this. railway to the Transvaal and all South Pres. o( the Royal Asti ononneal and Chemical 
Africa must be acknowledged, since it would Societies and of the London Institution, 
help towards the rapid development of its Delegations. See Austrian Political 
gold and coal fields. Gold is now largely Partils. 

worked at Barberton, only 90 miles from the Demcrara. One of the three counties of 
'* Bay. On the other hand, the recent construe- British Guiana (q.v,). * 

* tioq and opening of railways from D’lTrban to Democracy. The name “democracy *’ has 
Xadysmith in Ratal, and from Cape Town to come uown to the modern woiid from ancient 
Ximbfrley, with their further extension in Hellas, in whose numerous republics the 
’prospect, give assurance of much competition, political situation was largely exemplified. It 
Ah' English syndicate has obtained concessions designates the political rule ot the Demos, 01 
.|br;Ui«f linfi, nut has been only partially success- the body of citizens, in contradistinction to 
fulfil floating a company m Lo ifd on. A Dutch monarchy or tyranny, the government of a 
syndicate is negotiating to step into its place, single person, and to aristocracy or oligarchy, 
Works have been commenced by the formei, the dominant pojver of a class or of «. select 
and section of line for several miles inland few represeotinsfa particular class. A ptf^fect 
* fronijjLourenzo Marquez was opened in 1887. democracy is all but unknown to history. In 
The^ransvaal Government permits its subjects the palmiest times of Greek popular goVerti- 
to ehcroach on Swaziland and Zulu 7 and with ment, a very large, indeed, the largest, section 
a Vrjew of dominating the futui e railway, of the population— the slaves— were Wholly 
Authorities predict that Delagoa Bay must excluded from part or lot in political affairs. ’ 
eventually become the great port and com- Even the lower classes of Greek citilens not 
. irrcrci^ emporium for all South Africa. More only did not always enjoy equal political 
, ..aliyefxo wnat is going on than the English advantages with the higher classes, but were. 

, Government, the Portuguese have recently positively often subject to serious political 
dispatched troops to Lourenzo Marquez, in disabilities; although the progress of the 
order to make their position there secure. democratic spirit operated continually tcftVafds 

Delagoa Bay and Gold-fields Railway, the reduction of such inequalities. It if only 
On Npv. 1st, ’87, the P01 tug ue&e Government in a small state or sovereign city that thejwhole 
announced the completion of this line ; but on body of citizens are in a position to exercise an 
* the following day an intimation reached equal voice in the government of the Cbm- 
London from the contractor, Sir Thomas m unity. With the wide extension of territory 
' Tanfcred, to the effect that the opening would the possibility of personal action in political 
btf jdbferred for a week or two pending the affairs is seriously limited, and the principle 
^rrivafof the carriages. Although only a little of representation seems to be the necessary, 
over fiftratniles long, the line is of considerate and only resource. From constant expedience a 
importance, opening up as it does communica- we in England have the keenest appreciation 
lion, 'fftfcween one. of the best of the South of the restraints and complication^ of repre- 
Afr hsuDmi rs and the Transvaal goldfields, sentative government, and of the hd^es and 
It is to he intends* to Pretoria by a company I fears attendant on every democratic concession 

•« ' ' .r' • , v . > ■ . ? ■ 
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we 
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wrung from no n>democra^tic parjl tamers. V 
all deduction® from the 5 ideal, ^OMpver. 
have.no difficujty in recognising the - 
determining vfprhdjthkt npflffiBj den*yvi 
Supremacy: As edegntiTOSto cnTof “ the recog- 
nised. principles' 'at political democracy,” we 

ma.V adopt careful expression of Bix Erakine 

' 

says 

equality *be^re tlie law, freedom of - person, 
freedom the family, freedom of conscience^ 
freedom o&ppinfajpr freedom of speech, freedom 
of *rada; freedom of labour, freedom of pro- 
perty, freedom of action when hot injurious to 
the, state, society, a share in the election 
of his rulers, and in the making of the laws by 
which httia governed, and in the voting of 
taxe'h which he is called upon to contribute; 
which provides that the enlightened will of the 
majority ^hall be the rule of all, while none 
shall be featrained but for the general good ; 
which, combining the strength of a whole 
people, *bas for its first object security for the 
rights dnd liberties of every member of the 
*tate.” J>ee ed. ’87 ; and consult Sir H. E. Maine, 
•' Popular Government” (4 essays, Quarterly 
' Vriew’J Sir T. E. May, “ Democracy in Europe ; ” 
.1 History'. 1 , H. Spencer, “Man versus The 
btr.tc”; A.C.,ADe Toequcville, “Democracy in 
A m erica Guizot, “History ol Democracy 
m the United SLatcs”; J. L. Motley, “ I Iisftonc 
1'rogregsof American Democracy” ; J. A. Picton, 
“ The Conflict ot Oligarchy and Dembci acy,” etc. 

Denison, The Ven. Geo. Anthony, Arch- 
deacon of Taunton, nephew of the late 
Viscount O&hington, Speaker of the House of 
fommons (*857-72), was b. 1805. Educated at 
Eton and Christ Ch,, Oxford, graduating Fiisl 
Llnss |i» Classic..! Honours ’26. Elected Fellow 
ol Oi. ’28. He held successively the curacy 
of Cuduesdnn, Oxon, Aid the vicarages of 
Rroadwindsor, Dorset, and East Brent, Somer- 
set, He was appointed to the Archdeaconry of 
Taunton ’51. lie resigned his exam mi tig 
chaplaincy to the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
m 53, when Di. Spencer charged him with 
holding view's on the Doctrine of the Beal 
Presence contrary to those sanctioned by the 
Articles ol the Church. I11 consequence of 
three sermons which he orenched on that 
subject in Wells Cathcdial ’g^he was deprived 
ot iris preferments by an Ecclesiastical Court 
presided" over by the primate at Bath. On his 
appeal, bowevei, to the Court of Aiches (y.v.) 
this sentence was set aside, and on further 
appei|i^bo the Privy Council (g.v.) 111 '*,8, the 
decimop of the Court of Arches was confirmed. 
Archdeacon D. was Chairman of the respective 
vonimitteea of the Lower House of Convocation, 
ptfhich condemned the “Essays and Reviews’ 

1 and Bishop Colenao’s Comments on the Penta- 
teuch. He has long been an active member * ' 
the .Church TJaiorf (y ,«/,), and has frequent y 
afforded evidence ot his strong individuality 
and. tenacious grasp of his private opinions by 
nia vigorous opposition to the School Board 
System and other democratic movements. 
Arshdeaepn D. was for many years editor of 
Hie^XJhwch and State Review, and has written 
‘ N6te® of my Life 7 ’ (’78). and “ Hr, Gladstone,” 
A pamphlet which had a large sale, in '85. 

De&B&JL t&e Hon. George, the fourth son 
ot B* e rTS* Dord Denman : b. 1819. Educated 
at Cambridge. Called to the bar (1846). After 
two unsuccessful attempts to enter Parliament, 


’Mr. Denman wab elected member for Tiverton. 
his colleague in the liberal interest being Xora , , 
ffcdmer&ton. He continued to sit for Tiverton, , 
with v brief exception, Until 1872^ and carried 
through Parliament two useful moanwes , modi* , 
Tying the law| of evidence. In 187a he was ' ; < 
appointed a judge of the Court of Comnfcon 
Pleas, and is now, by the operation t>f the 
judicature Act, a judge of the High Court. , 
Denmark. ^Kingdom under Christian, IX., 
of GlUcksburg. By charter of 1849 (modified • 
in *55, 7 63,*and ’65) the executive, power is * 
vested in . king ana ministers, the legislative 
in the Kigsdag or Diet jointly with the sove- 
reign. The Rigsdag is composed of the 
Landsthing (or Uppqr House of 66 members * 

12 crown nominees, and 54 indirectly elected by « 
the people tor eight vears), and o%he FoJks- 
thing (or House of Comthons of 10a members 
directly elected by universal suffrage for three *’ 
years). The Rigsdag must meet every October, 
and all money bills be submitted to th#EolK6- 
thing. ColoTies comprise Iceland (which has Hsh* 
own constitution and assembly of 36 membens,. 
with a minister nominated by the king), the 
Faroe Islands, Greenland, and three smali|&fest 
Indian Islands. The state religion is Lutheran, * 
but all others are tolerated, ahd there are no 
civil disabilities to dissenters. Area 13,784 
sq, m. ; pop. about 2, coo, 000. Revenhe <”87 ). 
,£3.042.300; expenditure, £3,227,294 ; national 
debt, £10,873,865, but State investments amount 
to £5,000,000, reducing debt nearly one-half. . 
(For army and navy see Army, Foreign, and 
Navy, Foreign ; and for history '73-86 sop,, 
eds. ’8o and ’87.) There is little of importance", 
to note in the internal or external condition 
of Denmark during ’ 87 . Early in the yedr 
there was a dissolution of parliament and a 
general election, which terminated favourably . 
rfor the ministry. A revision of the Constitution 
caused a misunderstanding between the kqig 
and the Folksthing, which happily led to ne^ 
serious cou sequences. Among social events the * 
visit of the Pnuce and Princess of Wale&wit!| ’ 
their daughters and the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia to 'Copenhagen may be recorded. , 
While on this visit an, attack ot measles brqke 
out and seized Princesses Maud and Victoria * . 
of Wales and three of the Tzar’s family. c^Fon 
Mimstry, etc., see Diplomatic. ' 

Denmark and Sweden (Sound) Tunnel* * 

Iu the Journal Debats of July 30th, j8$&.w*is 

published a telegram from Copenhagen™™ , the J 
effect that the Danish and Swedish journal* had ' w 
for some time been discussing schemes for,4he 
construction of a tunnel between those^two 
countries under the Sound, this being fch$ Re- 
vival of an old topic. M. A. de Rot he, al^iich. , 
engineer, late of the Panama Canal, in the name , 
of a company of his countrymen, hadAnpw; ' 
however* presented to the two Govenitpents * 
concerned a plan for cutting a tunnel between 
Copenhagen and Mai nib in Sweden. This , 
tunnel was to be in two parts : 2 miles between 
the islands of Amak'and Sattholm, and 54 miles 
between the latter and the Swedish ©U&H— 1 ’ 
?4 miles in all. A 7 '{>«^s 4 elegram from Berlin, , 
August lath, says that the tunnel was fi$r Jfche 
purpose of connecting the Danish and Swedish 
railways. * ‘A,short£irae previously, ” added this 
telegram, “another Frenchman, 
sought the consent of the Danish Government , 
to the project^ and this was made, dependent 
upon proof of its feasibility, of the ex*st enceot 
the nece ssary capital, and «$ 4 he jcoufen^ of the _ 
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SwedishGovernment. The latter was believed 
to triew the scheme with considerable favour, 
And the cost was' estimated at 10,000,000 franc^, 
to he raised!’ in Parte If the concession could J 5 e 
obtained / % *{p to the close of ’87 nothing had 
«, apparently been done. * 

BdPSLttement. (Prom the Ffench.) One of 
the principal territorial divisions of prance 
Under - 4 he administration of a prefect 
who isj&he head representative of the Govern- 
ment. " The administrative sect of a prefect is 
called prefecture, and is always sittoted in the 
capital, town of the department. A departement 
is subdivided into arrondissements (districts). 
A French d&MUrfcement is like an English county, 
Depreaalon of Trade and Industry, 
Royal Commission on. A commission to 
inquire into the extent, nature, and probabje 
causes of the depression, now or recently 
prevailing, was appointed by Lord Salisbury's 
4 b$t Administration, and issued their final 
report'dn March last year. The Commissioners 
were the late Lord Iddesleighff Chairman), 
Lord Dunraven, Mr. G. Sclater-Booth (now 
.Lord, Basing), Mr. John Aird, Sir James All- 
part^Mr. Thomas Burt- Whistle, the late Mr. 
Lionel Cohen, Mr. James P. Corry, Mr. David 
Dale, 'Mr. C. J. Drummond (London Society of 
Compositors), Mr. W. F. Ecroyd, Mr. H. H. 
Gibbs, Mr. W. H, tfouldsworlh, Mr. W. 
L*^ Jackson, Mr. G. Auldjo-Jamieson, Mr. 
INF*. Lubbock, Mr. Po, A. Muntz, Mr. Arthur 
1( O’Connor, Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave, Mr. C. M. 
Palmer. Mr. (now Sir) W. Pearce, the late 
Prof. Bonamy Price, and Mr. S. Siorev; Mr. 
G. H. Murray, Sec. The report was not favour- 
able to any change in our fiscal policy. It was 
£h^efly remarkable, however, for an able state- 
ment of personal opinion, drawn up by Mr. 
Jythur O'Connor, tracing the causes of depres- 
sion to the land monopoly, and the unequal 
v distribution of wealth, arising out of the un- 
satisfactory relationship between capital and 
' labour. (A full and detailed account of the C. 
is given in ed. ’87.) 

. Derby, The. See Horse Racing. 

Beslfade- A French West Indian island, 
.among the Leeward gropp. It is an elevated 
tableland of limestone, area id.sq. m., and is 

* I^war, n jameB, ^ A^RR.S., b. 1842, at 
Kincardine. Educated at Dollar Academy and 
thy University of Edinburgh. Appointed as- 
fi-stapt to Dr. Lyon Playfair, then Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh 
(fSI>3), from whom he received his chemical 
tVainmg. Studied subsequently at Ghent. Is 
jadBjpmian Professor of Natural Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution. He is the author of several papers, 
and also published the well-known invest! ga* 
tion on the M Physiological Action of Light,” in 
connection with Professor McKendrick, of 
Glasgow in which the authors proved that the 
frffect of light on the living retina is to produce 
A sudden alteration of its electrical condition. 

. ' Diamond Fields. -An ancient times India was 
the puly known source of diamonds, and the 
famous gems of history have come thence. But 
thd mines of Ggplconda and Punnah 

have been exhausted, though a few stones are 
Stilt found in the Deccan and elsewhere, In 

K avel underlying black clay. At Pontiana, in 
meo, diamonds are found with gold and 
platinum in red clay. Borne magnificent gems 


have come thence. Some are got in the Ural, 
Mountains, in mica slate, and one or two have 
been*fm£hd ih Bohemia. Ip Australia small 
diamonds areteken out of Pliocene river drift 
along the Mac^arieviver ; and specimens occur 
in Mexico, Georgia and North* Carolina, and in 
California and Arizona. But .the great diamond 
fields of to-day are in Brazil and in Cape Oolony, 
In the former mines have been in existence 
since 1727, and the value of Jthe output must 
have been enormous. The chief districts are 
in the interior provinces of MixmS Geraes and 
Matto Grosso. The" stones are usually Small, 
but a large percentage are of the finest quality, 
and they are dug from gravel and red clay. 
Diamonds were discovered in Griqga&smd West, 
Cape Colony, in 1871; and since them- energetic 
digging has proceeded. ,Xhe chief mines are 
the “ Kimberley ”1 and 44 De Becrcs,*' .These 
are gradually absorbing lesser companies. 
Their nominal capital is about £2,000,000 re- 
spectively, but in reality is more. Large sums 
have been invested in piocuring water, which 
is now conducted to the mines' froxrf the' Vaal 
river, abqi$t 16 mile* away. The total output up 
to 1885 has been valued at over ^30,000,000 ster- 
ling. For 1884 it was valued at 42,807,288, for 
1885 at 43 , 49 2 i 75 $» for 1886 at ^3.504,75^ The 
stones are found in an igneous blackeJay, which 
occurs in deep circular 14 pans ** (Jr *• pipes/* It 
is conjectured that these are a kind of'eraters* 
filled up by upheavals from below in old geo- 
logical periods. * The stones are of all varieties, 
among them many of the purest water, some pf 
which hive been found of very large size. Even 
the famous Koh-i-Noor seems insignificant be- 
side the ‘‘Stewart Diamond/’ a Cape stone of 
pure water weighing aS8jj carats. In London 
“ trade M it is customary to call any pip c white 
stones “Brazilian/’ and aU others “Cape.” 
*&s .a matter of fact the best stones, esfiecially 
larere ones, now come from South Africa. 
Diamond Sculls. See Aquatics. 
Dictionary, A New English, on historical 
principles, founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society; edited 
by James A. H. Murray, LT-.D,, “ with, the 
assistance of many scholars and men of 
science/’ and published at the Clarendon Bfhww ; 
has advanced to the third part* and has been 
received with general approval. . In order 
to ensure complete accuracy and thoroughness, 
an entirely fresh selection of representative 
extracts from the original works the ni selves 
have been made from over 5,000 of the Chief 
English writers of all ages; and when com- 
pleted there will be about t,oc»o,oo%^dlstinct 
quotations in the dictionary. The work will 
be completed in six volumes, each containing 
four parts ; and each part will be issued at 
intervals of six months: The headmnimtt of 


intervals of six months: The headmtandte of 
the staff are at Oxford, and the publisher is 
Mr. Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, LondoniRvC. 

DlegO Garcia. An island in the Audi an 
Ocean. It is chief of the Oil Islands, a group 
forming part of the Chagas Arch springs ($«y.), 
and is an appanage of the British of 

Mauritius. 

Diego Suarez Bay. On the north of Mada- 
gascar (#.*>,). By the treaty of December i8%, 
made between the Frenchand Malagasy Govern- 
ments, this hay was ceded to 'France. r ' 

Dillon, Mr. Johlh M.P., son of 


1/ujama, fur* xWwlTg** avu 01 

the late John Dillon, M.P., of 48 celehnt ! y..was 
b. 1851, Educated at the, Catholic; University of 
Dublin, Returned as Nationalist for Tipperary 





(x88p), but owing to ill bfealth resigned the sect. 


Nov. xS66, while caiYytsm mkt plan into 
operation at Lougbrea % receiving the tents 
ol the tenants* was arrested by the police. He 
was subsequently .tried v n?r me offence, and 
bound over in heavy securities to fceep the 
peace. Mr. D. tgwiee 4 s * i P ri soned under 
Mr. Forster's Coercion Ac*,, and has been re- 
peatedly suspended by the House of Commons. 
He \9 me ®t tjmmaM powerful speakers in" 
that assembly; HI has recently been address- 
ing large dudiencesin the west of England. 

Dimorphism #om dm ** two, morphe — 
form). A term used (i) in chemistry, (a) in 
botany* In each cage the word denotes two- 
told iorm in the Sfime body, but with very 
different significations in the two sciences.—!. 
Chemistry. A dimorphic substance is one that, 
having the same chemical composition, cry- 
stallise? in more than one form. The two 
crystalline forms (or the three in the rarer 
cases of trimbrphism) may belong |o the same 
one of the various systems of crystals, and yet 
have differences in their corresponding angles ; 
or thhy may actually belong to two or three 
. dinereat systems. These differences of form, 
/ with identity* of chemical composition and 
f ^generally ol chemical properties, are associated 
[ with dmerences m physical properties, such 
as sputnik gravity,* colour, and hardness.-* II. 
Botany; A dimorphous dower is One in which 
the reproductive organs are of two sets of 
lengths. The male, or stamens, are either 
tong of shoi t. The styles of the female, or of 
the carpels, are either short or long. * In any 
given Sower the stamens and styles are ol 
di tie reqt lengths.. Thus, flower A ot the par- 
ticular plant will have— say long stamens and 
short style s flower B #viii have — say short 
stamens and long style. The name hetero- 
atyliam (heleros ** different) has been used as 
synonymous with dimorphism. The plants of 
the genera primula (primrose, cowslip,) and 
lmuzh (Uax) are the best examples of dimor- 
phism. See ed. '86. 

Binding's. An island and territory of the 
Straits Settlements (?.&.). 

Diodfisan Courts. Ecclesiastical courts for 
exercising general jurisdiction in diocesan 
affairs. 'i hey consist of the Consistory Courts, 
the Courts of Commissaries, and the Courts 
of Archdeacons (see Archdeacons), 
Diplomatic. The following list gives the 
names:. of the Cabinet, or Executive Council, 
or principal members of the Government, of 
each or the leading Foreign States, and of the 
moremaportant British Colonies 
AFGHAHISXAR . *4 gent to the Govemdr- 

General of India, Col. Attaoolla Khan, xoth 


F. Posse.— -Minister in London, Don Luis L, 
Dominguez, 16, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 
-xSecretoty of Legation, ttyrcncio L. Dominguez. 
Aptm^cAStih Alejandro Fastis Consul, 


%t Emms Ayres— J&on. 

t ‘;S * 


MB&|r Chief Commissioned, D. Fitzpatrick, 
C&l.— Secretory to Commissioner, ^ Lyaii, 




F. Robinsou, K.C.M.G.— CAk/ Secretary, Hon. 
James Gordon Ramsay, M.L.C.— Attorney* 
General, Hon. Charles Cameron Kingston, M.R 
— Premier and Treasurer, Hon. Thtunas Ptoy- 
ford, M .P . — Commissioner of Crown TLands 
and Immigration, Hon. Jenkin Cotes, MT*— ~ 
Commissioner of PublicWorks, Hon. Alfred 
Catt, M.P .— Minister of Education, Hon. J. C. 
F. Johnson, Id. P Agent-General in London, 
Sir Arthur -Blyth, KC.M.G., C.B., 8, Victoria 
Chambers, | Westminster, S. W. — Assistant 


Agent-General, Samuel Deering, Esq., J .P. 

AUSTRALIA, WEST. Executive Conned : , 
President, The Governor, Sir F. Napier ” 


<*****''• Coh C - K - 

Af&IEES AKD TUNIS. Govtrnor-Gemral 
ofALgeriQ, M.Tirman. — British Consul-General, 

bl ieikiSS 2 S ,r t&. C - M -?' See also Tuaifc 
ABOaHTIitfE iEPBBSIO, Ptesutenl, Dr. 
Migael liarei ; Cetaan.- Vics-Presidmt, Dr. 
Carlos t'eaegrim. HSaiMsy : Minister of 


Fegegrini. Ministry; Minister of 
I oretgH A ffairs, X>r. N, Ouirno Costa.— iViHis- 
*«r °J 4*T«/#WonDr. £. mm^Min&er of 
finance, Dr. W. Pacheco .- of War 
; and . Martne, General Racedo. — Minister of 
Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction, Dr. 


Colonial Treasurer, Hon. Anthony “ O’Gtaady 
Lefroy, C.M.G. — Commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Surveyor-General, Hon. Joflli 
Forrest, CM.C.— Commissioner of Railways, 
and Director of Public Works , Hon. J. A. 
W rjght, C,E. — Unofficial Member, J. G. Lee 
Steere. M.L.C. 

AtJSTEIA-HTOGAEY. /. andR. Minister gf 
the Imperial Mouse and for Foreign Affairs,', 
Count Gustav Kalnoky de KOrdspatak;— 

| Imperial M m ister of Finance, Benjamin Ktiuwy 
de Nagy-Kalld.— Imperial Minister of War, 
Count Arthur Bylandt-Rheidh ttimeterial 

Council for Austria: Minister President, and 
Minister for Home AJJapk, Count Eduard 
Taafe.— Agriculture. Count; Julius Falkejjfflayn. 
Justice , Baron Alois Prazak. — Worship and 
Education , Chevalier Gautsch de Franken- 
thurn. — Military Service, Count Zeno von 
Welsersheimb.— Finance, Chevalier Dr. Julian 
Dunajewski.— Commerce, Marquis Olivia^ de 
Bacquehem. — Minister (without portfolio), 
Baron Florian Ziemialkowski, Ministerial 

Oounoil for Hungary: Minister, President* 
man Tisza de Bor o 6- J end. — Worsh ip and Public 
Education, August Trefort. — Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatta, Koloman Bedekovich de Kofiiot*. 
Justice, Theophil de Fabinyi. — F**dmaCfe.£ouflt 
Julius Szapary. — Public Works qnc^Mjom- 
munication, and Minister at H, M % Court, 
Baron Bela Orczy. —Military Servtcef Baron 
Geza de Fejervary.— Agriculture, MahuMsoture, 
and Commerce, Count Paul Szechwffyi, — 
Ambassador in London , Count, Kajrdlyi, 18, 
Belgrave Square, S.W.— Hon, Consul-General, 
Baron Alfred de Rothschild*.— Acting "Dmsul- 
General, Chevalier Ferdinand Krapf dq Livers 1 
hoff, Mansion House Chambers/ it, Oueen 
Victoria Street, E.Cr— ^British Ambassador, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Augustus Berkeley Paget, G*C.B; 

BADER. President of Minis tty, L Turban, 
— British Chargi t f Affaires, Horn W. N, 
Jocelyn, C.B. 

BABDDA. Resident and Agent to Governor- 
General, Col. J. C. Berkeley, Madras Infantry^ 

BASUTOLARD, ResidtntComt. %iss\cmt\ Col/ 
Sir Marshal J*«. Ci*Ae, ECM.C, - <* 
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BAVARIA, Ministers of State : President Finance—Fvsnziszo B&ario Soares de Souza. 

- Instruction, and Worship, Dr. Von Lutz.— —Minister m London, Baron de Penedo, 32, 
frnHfit (Vacant),— Finance, Dr, Von <- Riedql, Grosvenor Gardens.— Cons w/-GV«*ra/ in Loin* 
Vpa- Maillfnger.— Foreign, Baron Von Crail- don , Barao doJbira-Miriin, 6, Great Winchester 
* eheim. — Interior. Baron Von Feilitzoch. -u ^Street Buildings, R.C .— British Minister to 
Minister of War , Von Heinleth. — Britisli Brazil, H.G. MacDoneU. ; 1 

Charge d 1 Affaires, Munich - Victor A, W. BRITISH OOLViBIA {including Vammmr 
Drummond, ■* •*. r ' ■*> Island and ike Queen Charlotte Islands). 

SNOHUANALAMD. Governor. Sir Hercules Lieutenant » Governor, Hon. , Hugh Nelson. 
Robinson, G.C.M.G.— Administrator and Chief Ereoutive Council : President without Portfolio, 
Magistrate, Sir Sidney Godolphin Alexander Hon .Robert Di\nsiiimr,—Pr6inier and Attorney- 
ShmpardTg.C.L., K.C.M.G. 7 General, Hon. A. E.B. Dwim &C.~A#tfauF 

BELGIUM. Finance , M. A, Beernaert,— ture and Finance, Hon. J.Her&rtTwrner.— 
Justice, M. Jules Lejeune.— //owe and Public Provincial Secretary and Minister of Mines, 
Instruction, M. Jos. de Voider. — Foreign Hon. J. Robson. — Chief Commissioner for 
Affairs, Prince de Chi may. — Agriculture , Lands and %P&rk$, Hon.F. G. Vernon.— 
industry, and Public Works, Chevalier de Agent-General in London , H, C. Beeton, 33, 
doreau .^War, Gen, C. Pontus.— Railways, Finsbury Circus, E.C. « 

Posts, and Telegraphs, M. J.Vanden-Peerebopm. BULGARIA, president of the Council and I 
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nnuyvia n. i^ciiua a, 110, ojeiiuwgAic on v — in, mutter jar rrwr, ^uwuci iuvu*a>vvy ivjuu— 

Within, E.C ,— British minister Bt Brussels, Minister of Finance, M, Natcbevitch.— Afmis&H 
Lord Vivian, K.C.M.G., C.B. r of Justice, U. Stodo ff. -Minister of Public In-) 

RELIT GHISTAN. Agent to the Governor * struction and Worship, M. Zivkoff. BrittsF f 
General for India, Coi. Sir R. G. Sandeman, Agent and Consul-General, Nicholas Roderick \ 
K.C.S.I., B.S.C. O Conors C.B., C.M.G, 

BENGAL. Lieutenant-Governor and Presi- BTJRMAH. Chief Commissioner. C. H. T. 
dent of Council, Hon. Sir Stewart Colvin Crosthwaite, C.S.I. — Personal Assistant to 


dent of Council, Hon. Sir Stewart Colvin Crosthwaite, C.S.I, — Personal Assistant to 
Baytey, K.C.S.I., C.I.E .— Council of the Lieu- Chief Commissioner, Andrew Thomson— Chief 
tenant-Governor, The Honourable? G. C. Paul, Secretary to Chief Commissioner, E. S. Syntes, • 
C.I.E, : H. J. Rejmolds. C.S.I.: C. P. L. C.I.E .— Secretary to Chief Commissioner, H*$. 

, Macaulay, C.I.E . ; Abdul jubbar; T. T. Allen; White. 

Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.t.E. ; G. Irving; D. CANADA, Governor- General, Most 
Cruickshank ; Ananda Mohun Bose ; Sir &L L. Marquis of Lansdowne, G.C.M.G ,— F mmtW t 
Harrison; Kali Nath Mitfcer; Dr. Mohendro Rt. lion. Sir John A. Macdonald. G.CBflEtaF 
Lall Sircar, C.I.E. Secretaries to Government: sident of Council). — Minister of F inance, ffon. 

* Chief Secretary, F. Barnes Peacock . — General Sir Charles Tup per, G.C.M.G., C.B.— Justice, 
Statistical ana Revenue, P, Nolan .—Financial Hon. J. S. D. Thomson . — Public Works, Hon. 
khd Municipal, C. P. Louis Macaulay, C.I.E.— Sir Hector L. Langevin ? K.C.M.G., C.B.— Agri- 


Public Works, Col. S. X. Trevor, K.% culture, Hon. John Carling .— Railways and 

BOLIVIA, President, Sefior Don Gregorio Canals, Hon. John «Henry Popp.— Customs, 
Pacheco. Ministry: Foreign Affairs, Don J uan Hon. Mackenzie Boweil . — Militia and De fan 
C. Carrillo. — Finance, Don Pedro Garcia.-* Hon. Sir Adolphe Caron, K.C.M.G .— Man 


C. Carrillo. — Finance, JJon Fedro Oarcia.-* lion. Sir AdoJphe Caron, K.C.M.G . — Manm 
Honu. Don Jose M. del Carpio . —Justice , Don and Fisheries, Hon. George E. Foster.— Post- 
Pol. — War, Don Col. Antonio Rojas.— ma&ter-Gmeral, Hon. A.W, M cLelan. — Minister 


Jo»& pol. — War, Don Col. Antonio Renas.— ma&ter-Gmeral, Hon. A.W, M cLelan. — Minister 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra - of the Interior and Superintendent of Indian 
ordinary in London, Paris, Madrid, and Rome, Affairs, Hon. Thomas White . — Minister of 
Don Aniceto Arce. — Consul-Genaval tn London, Inland Revenue, Hon, John Costigan.— Secre- 


Don Jose Maria de Artola, 14, Austin Friars, 
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„ , , f of Slate, Hon. Joseph Adolphe Chapleau. 

E.C..— Vice-Consul, Don Joree de Artola. — Without Portfolio, Hon. J. J. C. Abbott. — 

BOMBAY, Governor, Rt. Hon. D. J. M. Lord High Commi$si<bher for the Dominion of 
Reay, LL.D., G.I.E . — Council of the Governor, Canada (vacant), Victoria Chambers, Victoria 
Lieyt.-Gen. H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught Street, S.W. — Secretary ,] oseph G. Colmer. 
and Strathearn, K-G..JCT., K.P., G.C.S.I., CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, Governor and Com- 
G.C.M.G., G. C.I.E., C.B., Commander-m-Chief ; mander-in-Chief in the Colony , and High 

i B. Richey, C.S.I. ; and Raymond West t M.A., Commissioner for South Africa, RJt, Hon. 
L. Vkr— Additional Members for making Laws Sir Hercules G. R. Robinson, P.C., G.CVM.G. 


and fflkgu lot fans, J. Macpherson, B.A. ; K. T. — Private Secretary, F. J. Newton, Esq.—//«- 
Telane,LL.B., C.I.E. ; F, Forbes Adam, C.I.E. : perial Secretary to High, Commissioner. Com- 
J. R. Naylor : Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin, mhnder Graham Bower, R.N., C.M.G. The 
C.I.E. ; Kao Bahadur Mahadeo Vasudeo BarvC, Cabinet Ministers are: Premier and Treasurer, 


C.I.E. { Phirozshah Mervanji Mehta, M.A. ,* J. Hon. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, K.C.M.G,, M.L.A.— 
Batty, M.A. (Secretary). Secretaries to the Colonial Secretary, Hon. John Tudhope, M.L.A. 
Government: Chief Secretary, Thomas Duncan —Attorney -General, Hon.Sir Thomas Upington, 
Mackenzie (acting). — Revenue, Financial , etc., M.A^ Q.C., K.C.M.G., M.L.A . — Commissioner 
John Nugent. — Military, etc., Brig. -Gen. B. H. of Crown Lands ana Public Works, Mon. 
Pottinger, R.A .— Public Works, J. H. E, Hart, tried rich Schermbrucker, M.L.C — Secretary 
—Rat may. Major F. Fi rebrace, R.E. for Native Affairs.— Haiti. Jacobue Alhertus 

BRAfflCL. ^Premier and Minister of Foreign de Wet, M.L.A. Permanent Head* cf 'Minia- 


Etnpire Xad interim), Baron de Cotejipe.— /«s- Hampden Willis, Esq., C.M.G. — Assistant 
fice, Samuel McDowell, — Agriculture, Con?- Treasurer, H. M. H. Or pen. Esq ^— AssisiaUt 
mercOi and Public Works, Rodrigo Augusta Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public 
kin Silva.— fKar, joaquim Delfino Ribeiroda Works, H. H. McNaughton, E9Q. —Secretary 
LtCt, —Marine, Cantos Frederico Castrioto.— Law Department, Joseph Foster* Esq . — Under 

. - . 180 
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rs and Justice, 
ib. Van Neuss. 

JLOCAL Ai>«INf- 


Spencer Brydgce Todd, Esq., C.M-G., 7, Albert I stratjon at Bom a. Governor - General? C. 
Mansions, Victoria S tre et, S. W. J^anssen. — Justice, F. Fuchs. — /*)«*«<:*, JC 

CENTRAL PROVINCES (INDIA), Chie, 


. — Justice, F. Fuchs. — Finance, E* . 
2.— Mqrwr, N — — . < 


CJSHiitAL G*t<y Restrain < 

Cowwiss»o«tfr, A,, Mackoimc, # B : A., CS;l.— COSTA RIGA. President, Genial Bernardo 
Secretary to Commtsa*pner t Lindsay Neill.— Soto.^ Hiniatry : - Foreign Affair a, Ascension 
Junior Secretary and Director of Agriculture, Esquivel.— Commerce, pittance, and fnstruc- 
A. H. L. ^ruBer. -^Comnitssioner of Settlements Hon, Maura • ernandez. — War, Marine, and 
and Agricult ure, ,T.jB F triteiy \ . Police, Santiago de la Guardia.— Minister to 


i. ruiler. \ Pohce, Santiago de la Gqardia.— Rfmister to 

3 ! 8 * Lieutenant- England a%d France, Sefior M. Peralta.— 

b CJumL Brisbane Ewart, Consul-General in London, J. A. Le Lacheur, 
|ir George C. Bertram*— 19, Swithiu’s’Latft, E.C.— British Consul, Cecil 


CHANEL J8&IN 

Governor ) ; Mujor-Gd 
C.B., fcMidUf, 
Dean, Very Rev. w, 
curator-Gcneral, W. 


i Breton, M«A*— Pro- Sharpe. 
f Vernon.— Advocate- CYPR 


wnerai, vy . ui 1 iqp v cmvu.—st a^vvaie- u x JrJfrU o. 

— A. H. Turner. Guernsey, Sark, Bulwer, G. 


BUS. High? Commissioner, Sir H. E. 
r, G.C.M.G. Executive Council: The 


Brock, M. A .—Procure tir in the ^oyjjk MhMT t R. Collyer. — Receiver-General, J. A. Swetten- 
of Guernsey, T. (VsEkrey .— Com ptrdtBngme ham. a 

RoyaliConrt of Guernsey, E. C OzannJp DENMAR K. Prime Minister and Minister 

CHILL ' PfmKmtt 0} me Rephbltqr }. M. of Finance, j . B. S. Estrup . — F oreign Affairs , 
Bsbnacida. * WjjmRry : Foreign Affhnrs, M. L. Baron O. D. Rosenoern-Lehn.— ^ ustice and for 
A rti undtegu i .^ffDiterior, A. dje Zahartu. — Ft- Iceland , T. M. V, Nellemann . — Worship and 


Aih undfregu i .zzZfo tertor, A. Zailartu. — Fi- Iceland , J. M. V, Nellemann . — Warship and 
name,A.£&W*tte — P. L. Cuadra. Education, J. F. Scavenius.— Home, H. k*. 


ucpw — / rti 

—1 ..'bite Worts, P. Mo: 
land, S«*£ior Don A mb a 
Street, Cavendish S emm 
Don Ambiosio MorJRj 
tary , R^'Onego, jam 
Consul Gene / «/, &$fra 


Consul-Genet a/, Jl Cruz Cerda, 3, 

Cork Street, Burfin|^tOTrGardens, W .— Consul 
for Lhndon, A. G. Kendall, 50, Old Broad 
"Street, E.C . — British Minister at Santiago , 
Hugh Fraser. 


R iter for Eng- Ingersi ev. — War, Col. f. J. v. Bahnson.— 
♦ 88, Harley Marine, Commander N, F. Ravn .— Minister m 
st Secretary, London, M. de Falbe. 18, Grosvenor Square, 
ccond Stecre- W. --Consul-General, Ernest Adolph Dekomyn. 
treet, W.— 5, Musco^ Court, Tower Hill, E.C . — British 
z Cerda, 3, Minister \ Copenhagen, Hon. Sir Edmund John 
Gardens, W .-Consul Monson, K.C.M.G.. C.B. 

ndali, 50, Old Broad DCJIINICAN REPTJBUO. President, General 
f mister at Santiago , Ulisses Hereaux. — Vice-President, General 


Hug h F raser. Segundo Imbert. Ministry : Secretary of State 

CHINA. Minister for Foreign Affairs, for Foreign Affairs, M. M. Gautier,— PifWie 
Marquis Tseng. — Envoy Extraordinary and Works, P. T. Gitrrido. —/«$//<* and Public" 
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Minister Plempotmtiaiy in London, His Excel- Worship, J. T, Mejia .— War and Marine, W. 
lency L^w Ta-jftn, 40, Portland Place, W. — Fi|n;ereo. — Finance , J, Julia. — Consul-General 
English Secretary, Sir* Halliddy Macartney, in London — Miguel Ventura, 18, COlman Street, 
K.C.M.G., 3, Harley Street, Regent's Park, N.W. E.C , — British Consul for Dominican Republic 
—Briti sh M inister, Sir John Walsham, Bart. %tnd Hasti, at Port-au-Prince, Alfred St. John; 

COLONIES, Crown Agents fur. The Crown — Vice-Consul at San Domingo, David Coen. 
Agents who transact business in London on ECUADOR. President Jose Marik Fl&cido 
behalf of the Crown Colonies are Sir W, C. Caamafio.— Vice-President, Dr. P. L Cevajlos- 


are agents k>r the following colonies : Antigua, a u /-General in London, Pedro A. Merino, 1, 
Bahamas, Barbadoes.Bechu^naland, Bermuda, Leadenhall Street, E.C British Minister at 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Cape of Good Quito — Christian w. Lawrence. 

Hope (interest qn Ipans), Ceylon, Cyprus, EGYPT. President of the Council, and Min- 

nr.nrltij/l« KAllrlanil Tclnnrlo fu! RamWia > j... _r r. « A J.. f J H.T-.1 


cent, Seychelles Islands, Sierra Leone, Straits missioner from the Porte, Mukhtar Pasha. — 
Settlements (including Perak, Selangor and Financial Adviser to the Khedive, Sir Edgar 
Sungei pjong), Tobago, Trinidad, Turk's Vincent, K.C.M.G. - British Agent, Consul- 
1 l land9 ’ and Western Australia. General and Minister Plenipotentiary, Sir 
^ COLUMBIA. ^ Secretaries of State: War.F. Evelyn Baring, K.C.S.I., KX.B. British 
Angulo .— Public Instruction, D. Ospina, C. — Consul and Judge at Alexandria, C. A; Cook- 
Intcnor, F. I j ruL— C hancellor of the Exchequer, son, C.B. 

V. Resile r k> -—Finance, C, Martinez Silva,— FIJI. Governor and Commander-ht-Ch ief 
rormgn, €. Holguin.— Commerce and Com - and High Commissioner for the Western 
mumcattons, T. Casas Rogas. — Mintster in Pacific, Sir J, Bates Thurston, JCC.M.G. 
Eondcmf Gun. A* B. Cuervo, 55, Cornwall Road, Executive Oounoti t The Governor and the 
S. W. Vice-Consul, L. Scnloss, Lthelburga Colonial Secretary,— Attorney-General, H. E. 
£ 1 °/ Minister Berkeley (acting ),— Commissioner of Lands, 
Dickson. John Berry. * 

CONGO, INBEPEN|£eNT^TATE OF THE. J FRANCE. (Ministry termed Dec. xatlk %.) 
Central Goverukentat Brussels. Admini- President of the Count# and Minister of 
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rym w instruction, m. rave. *— justice, Aft 
Failrfires.— Works, M, Loubet.— Co»«~ 
werrr, M. Bamtre&me,— Agriculture, M, Viette. j 
War, General 3 Logerot.— M. de Mahy 
IM. de M«hy H resigned Jan. 4th> ’88, and Vice- 
Admiral Krantz was (Jan. 5th) appointed to 


succeed him] .—A in bassado r in London, M 
Wftddington, Albert Gate HausC; Hyde- Park, Prince, Alfrfe&Bt 
S.VJ.— Consul-General, M. Blaochardde Farges. MELI^JLAHD, 

-Consul-Suppleant. M. G. B. d’Anglade, 38, 

Finsbury Circus, h.C.— British Ambassador, 

Paris, Rt. Hon, the Earl of* Lytton, G.C.B., 

G.C.S.I. 

g EMHAs Y. Chancellor' of the German 
Empire , Vice-President of the State Council 
President vf the Ministry, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Minister of Commerce ana Trade, etc., 

Prince von Bismarck ,— Secretary of State fot 
the Interior, Von Boetticher. — Secretary of 


State for JPublic Works, Herr Maybach.— 
H^ote. There is no Minister of War for the 
Empire of Germany. The Imperial Army is 
under the supreme generalship of the Emperor, 

- and there is a minister of war for each state of 
the Empire.] — Ambassador in London , Count 
von Hatzfeldt-Wlldenburg, 9, Carlton House 
Terrace, S.W, — Consul-General, Paul Ludwig 
Wilhelm Jordan. 5/ Bloxnfield Street, London 
Wall, E.C. — British Ambassador, Berlin, Rt. 
Hon, Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, G.C.B., 

G. C.M.G. 

GIBRALTAR. Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the City and Garrison, Gen . the Hon . 
Sir Arthur Edward Hafdinge, K.C.B., C.I.E, 
—Colonial Secretary, The Lord Gifford, V.C.— 
Colonial Treasurer, Melfort Campbell. — Chief 
Justice. Sir H. Burford -Hancock. 

GOLD COAST COLONY. Executive Council: 
Governor, Sir William Brandford Griffith, 
K.C.M.G. — Colonial Secretary, Fredk. Evars, 
C.M.G. — Queen's Advocate, ’ f> — Treasurer, 
C, Pike, 

GREECE. President and Minister of Finance, 
Ch. Tricoupis, — Marine, Theotokis. — Home 
Affairs, Lombardis. — Justice, Voulpitis. — 
Foreign, Dragumis. — Resident Minister in 
London , M. J. Gennadius, 5, St. J**mes Street. 
Consul-General, Alexander A. lonides, 19, 
Great Winchester Street, E.C .—British Min- 
ister, Athens, Sir Horace Rum bold. Bart... 
K.C.JLG. 

GUATEMALA. President of the Republic, 

H. E. Gen. Barillu s ,—Fo reign Affairs, Lorenzo 
Montdiar.— Education, Bon M. J. Herrera.— 
Justic$ t Don F. Anguiano.— Home, Don Salvador 
BarrdtiA. — Exchequer, Mauricio Rodriguez.— 
War, C* Mendizabel,— Minister to England, 
Sefior Don Cfisant-Medina, (Resides at Paris.) 
Consul-General > Benjamin Isaac, 22, Great 
Winteheatet: Street. — British Minister, J. P. 
Horriss-GastFell. 

HAWA USk ISLANDS. Charge d Affaires, 
in Engtdnd, Abraham Hoffnung, 3, Hyde Park 
Gate, S .W^Cortsul-Gencral in London, Henry 


rttaiiea of State: Foreign and Agriculture, 
Brutus St. Vickor*— Justice, Lechaud.— Wa* 
and Marine, Brenor Prophete .—Interior a net 
Instruction, F. Afanigat ,— Finance and Com 
mmk, Callisthene Feuchard. — Minister to 
France, Mr. Charles Laforestrie <PaHs) t — 
Charge d' Affaires in London, M. FdHx Dejean. 
—Consul in London, M Erdmann, to A Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C*-*^Br#&A Cbmul afaPort-am 
Prince , AMrfedSt, John, - 
HELIGOLAND. ' Govern#* mid Commands* 

KCM^ Sir hy : N. O^ien, 

HESSE. President of Ministry, BarduFinger. 
— Chargi dAffaim,Hori.W . H, Jocelyn, 

HONDURAS. Pres General Luiz Rogra n . 

► Ministry : Foreign Affair^ltrotilmo Maya. 
—Justice, Public Works, and War •' Rntael 
Alvarado. — Hom^CreecencioGomer.-J^iWwc/?, 

F. Planas . —Agriculture— A. Z^sfeya.— Consul- 

General in London, Wm. Binney, 13, St. 
Helen’s Place, British Consuls at Truxitlo, 

Wm. Melhado; Port-Cortex, JP. Deb rot, , 

HONG SONG. Executive Council: Governor, 
Sir G. W. des Vceux, K.CJ^G. — Officer 
commanding the Troops, Major-Gen. W. G. 
Qameron, C.B. — Colonial Srctvtary, Fredk. 
Stewart, LL.D. — Attorney-General, E. L, 
O’Malley.— Treasurer, A, Lister. — Sutveyor- 
Generaf, f. M. Price. ; 

HYDERABAD. Resident, John Graham Cor- 
dery, M.A., C.S.I .—First Assistant to Resident 
and Secretary for Berars— J. K. Fitzgerald. 

INDIA. Office of the Secretary of irate in 
Goundl : Secretary of State, Viscount Cross, 

G. C.B, — Permanent Under-Secretary, John A. 
Godley, C.B. — Parliamentary Onder-SecrAary, 
Sir John Gorst, Q.C, — Assistant Under-Sicre- 
tary of State, Horace G. Walpole, C.B., J.P. 
Council ; Vice-President, Major-Gen. Sir Peter 
S. Lumsden, G.C.B., 'C.S.I. : Major-Gen, Sir 
Henry' C. Rawlinaon, LL.D., K.C.B. } Sir 
Henry James Sumrfer Maine, LL.D., D.C.L., 
K. C.S.I. ; Col. Henry Yule, C.B., R.E.j Gen.C. 

J, Foster, C B. ; Lieut. -Gen. Richard Strachey, 
F.R.S., C.S.t, ; Bertram W ode house Currie, 
Esq.; SirR. H* Davies, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. ; Sir 
John Strachey, G.C.S.I., C.I.E.; Gen. Sir 
Donald M. Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
C.I.E. ; Col. Sir Oyren Tudor Burne, KX.S.I., 
C."I.E. ; Robert Igardie, Esq.; Sir James B. 
Peile, K. C.S.I, ; Sir AlexanderJ antes Arbuthnot, 

K. C.S. L, C.I.Ej and Sir Al&ed Comyna tyall, 

K.C.B., K. C.I.E. — Clerk of the Horace 


Henry Waterfteld, C.B.— Military, Lt.-Geh. A, 
B. Johnson, C.M.— Judicial and Public, A, G. 
Macpherson .— Political and Secret, Col. Sir E. 
R. C. Bradford, K.C.S. 1 . — Public Works, 
Railway, and Telegraph f Sir Juland Danvera, 
K.C.S.I , — Revenue Statistics and Commerce, 
W. G. Redder, C.S.I. The Supreme Government, 
Calcutta : Viceroy and Governor-General, The 
Earl of Dufferin, K.F., G.C,B» eta, Council : 
Extraordinary Member, Gen. Sir F, Roberts, 
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of B 4 ftsjtl { H. JjiRejinoMs, C.SJ-.> H. St. A. 
Goodrich j H. S. Thomasj J. W. Quinton ; G. H. 
Fp Evans ; Maharajah Luehmessar Singh of 
Durbunga ; Thomas Mitchell Gibbon, C.I.E. ; 
Svad Ameer H ossein ; Peary M oh un Mookerjee^ 
CS.I. ; Sir Rana Shankar Bakhsh Sing 
Bahadur, K.C.LE.; and LC-Col. 0 * G. Wace. 
Secretaries to the Government for India : Home, 
A* P. McDonnell, M,A *— Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Sir E. C. Buck- and Commerce, 
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R . L.-— Legislative, 5 . H. James. 

ISLE Of MAN. Lieutenant-Governor, Spencer 


Walpole.— A ttomey-GcneraL Sir James Gel].— 
C lertt oj the Rolls, A. PumbfrU.— / irst Deemster, 


m 


J* F. {Jill* 

President of the Council and Minis- 
ter ojt the Interior , and interim for Foreign 
Affairs, Signor Francesco Crispi .— Worship 
and Justice, Signor Giuseppe Zanardclli.— 
1 1 nance. Signor Agostino Magliani.— War, 
Signor Ktlore ^JJertole-Viale.— Marine, Signor 
Benedetto Brin ,— Public Instruction* Professor 
Michele Coppino, — Public Works, Signor 


f S&iocco* —Agriculture, Indus hy, and 

Lonifnetce, Signor Bernardino Grimaldi.— 
Ambassador in London, 

10, Grosvenor Square, W .— First Secretary, 
Chevalier J. Catalan!, 2 %, Kensington Gate, 
S.W Consul-General, H. B. Heath, Esq., 


Foreign Affairs, Count I to Hirobumi.— Minis- 
ter of Navy, Count SaigoTeukumichi. —Minister 
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oj Army, Count Oyaraa Y uwao . — Minister for 
Home Affairs^ Count Yamagata Antomo. — 
Minute* of Finance, Count Matsugata Masa- 
yoshi, *— minister of Justice, Count Yamada 
Akiyoski .— Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Count Kuroda Kiyctaka . — Minister oj 
Post and Telegraph, Viscount Enomotto Buyo. 
— Minister of Education, Viscount Mori Arikata. 
-Minister m London, Viscount Kawa&e Masa- 


K.C.M.G. 

KASHMIR. President , CiJ. Sir O. St. John, 
K.C.S.I., R.E. 1 

LADAKH. Joint Commissioners, Ney Elias, 
C.I.E. (on special duty); and Captain H. L. 
Ramsay, B.S.C, 


George Arbutlmob K.C.B., R.A., Gammander- 
in-Cluef; Charles G. Master ; and P. P. H utchiaa, 

i mr t. * . ^ t .. .. j 


LIBERIA. President, His Excellency J. 
Hilary W. R. Johnson. Cabinet: Secretary of 
State, Hon. E. 1 . Barclay. — Postmaster-General, 
Hon. T, JL Wiles. — AUtorney-Generat, Hon. W. 
Davis. — Consul-General in London, Hon. E. B, 
Gudgeon, 15, Abchurch Lane, E.C.— Con «w/, H. 
H ay man . — Vice-Consul, J ohn N eely .—Secretary 
oj Le ation, R, C. Saunders ; offices, 15, Ab- 
cumVn Lane, E.C. 

MADAGASCAR. Prime Minister and Prince 
Consort, Rainilaianvony. — Consul , Samuel 
Procter, s» East India Avenue, E.C.— French 
Resident at Antananarivo, Le Myre de Viliers. 

— French Vice-Resident, Tamatave, — 

I — Bntish Consul at Tamatave, J, G. Haggard. 
L — British Vice-Consul at Antananarivo, yi , C. 
I PickersgiJL 

MADRAS* Governor, Tho Rt. Hon. Robert 
bourke, Baron Connemara, G.C.I.E*— Members 
of Council of the Governor^ Gen. Sir Charles 


Vizianagram ; S. Subrahmanya Aiyar; S. R. 

[ Turnbull ; Palli Cheats %o Pantulu, C.I.E. 
Secretaries to fhivenuamttt Chief Secretary, H. 
E. Stokes, B,A.— Revenue Department, /. F. 
Price .— Miktary Department, Brig.-Gen. A. R. 
Kenucy-Herber;.— .P kWk Works, Col. J. O. 
Hasted, R.E, 

MALTA Governor and Commander of the 
ir John Lintorn A. Simmons, 
Secretary, Sir C. Larcom. 

Z\L/F 

Government , Hon. W, F. Hely-Hutchfhson.C.B., 
C.M.G. [On Dec. isth, ’87, Her Majesty directed 
letters patent to be passed under the Great. 
Seal, altering the constitution of the Cotmdl of 
Government of Ma 3 ta, and providing for the 
constitution of an Executive Council for the 
island* Sir G, F. Bowen and Mr, G. $. Baden 
Powell were appointed Commissioners to 
inquire into the manner of dividing the island 
anu its dependencies into electoral districts: 
and are now in Malta on their mission (Jan, *88).] 
MANITOBA, Lteutenant-Govemor , Hon. J. 
C. Aik ins. Executive Counoil premier , Pro- 
vincial Secretary, and Commissioner of Rail- 
ways, Hon. J. Norquay.— Minister of Public 
Works, Hon. Dr. H. Wilson.— Provincial Trea- 
surer, Hon. A. A. C. La Riviere; Attorney- 
General, Hon. C. E. Hamilton.— Agriculture, 
Statistics, and Health, Hon. D, H. Harrison. 

MAURITIUS. Governor, Sir John Pope Hen 
nehsy, K.C.M.G.— Commander of the Forces , 
Major-General Hawley.— Colonial Secretary, 
JKiancis Fleming, C.M.G. 

MEXICO. President, Gen. Porfirio Diaz. 
Ministry : foreign, Ignacio MariscaJ. — Interior, 
Romero Rubio.— justice, J* Baranda .—Public 
Works, Geneial Pacheco. — War, J. Hinojosa.— 
Finance, M. Dublan. — Minister to England, 
General F. Z. Mena {Legation, 23, Harrington 
Gardens, S.W.). — Secretaries, Don P. M. del 
Campo, Don* M. Pacheco, and Don M. de 
Lizardi. — Attache , Don Daniel Garcia. — Private 
Commercial Agent, Don. R. de Olano, 57, New 
Broad Street, E.C. — British Minister at Mexico, 
Sir S. St John, K.C.M.G. 

MONTENEGRO. Oounoil of State : President, 
B. Pdtrovitch-Niegoch,— Members, St. Radon- 
itch, J. Plamenatz, and G. Matanovitch. 
Ministry : Foreign Affairs, S. Radonitch.— 
Interior, B. Petrovitch-Ni£goch. — Wur, J. 
Plamenatz.— Instruction, f. Paulovitch. — Direc- 
tor of the Finances, N. Matanovitch. — ^British 


at Tangier, and Consul-General for Morocco, 
W. Kirby Green, C.M.G. 

MUSCAT. Political Agent, Lieut.-Col. 5 . B. 
Miles, Bo.S.C. 

MYSORE. Resident and Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Charles E. Bernard, K.C.S.I. 

NATAL. Executive Council : Governor, His 
Excellency Sir A. E- Havelock, K.C.M.G. — 
Colonial Secretary, Hon. F. S. Haden.— CAi>/ 
Justice, Hon. Sir Henry Connor. —Command- 
ant of H.M. Forces, Hon. Col. St abb.— 
Colonial Treasurer, Hon* J. T, Polkinghorne. 
—Attomey^General, Hons M. H, Gallwey, 
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C.M.G ^Secretary for Native Affairs, Hon, Stevens. — Agent-General, Sir F. Dillon Bell, 
H. C. Shepstoine.— cWorna/ Engineer, Hon, A. K.C.M.G., C.B., 7, Westminster Chambers, 
H. Hime, late Lie at. -Col. K.E., C.M.G.— Nomir S.W. — Secretary to Agent-General's Depart- 
netted by Governor from Legislative Council, mmt, Walter Kennaway. t ' 

Hon. B. \V. Greenacre, M.L.C., and Hon. F. NICARAGUA. Ministry: President, Don Eva- 
Lindsay, M.L.C .— Emigration and Harbour risto Cavaza .— Foreign Affairs, Don F, Cas- 
JBoard Agent in London, Waite?’ Peace, Esq,, tellon.— Minister in London, Seftor Don lose 
2i, Fmsbnry Circus, E.C. • Pasos, Bristol Hotel, W .-^Consul-General in 

NETHERLANDS. Foreign Affairs, Jonkhcer London, Vvedb. S. Isaac, 22, Great Winchester 
A. P, C. van Karnebeek .— Htgne Office, J. Street, E,C.~ British Consul at Grey town, Ha,\- 
Heemskerk, President of the Ministerial bert F. Bi ngha m. 

Council.— Justice, M. W. Baron dfi Tour van NORTH-WEST PROVINCES &QUDH<TNI)IA). 
Bellinchave.— Marine, F, C, Tromp . — War, Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Sir Auckland Col- 
General A. W. P. WeitZel.— Finance, J. C. vin, K.C.M.G., C.l.E .— Chief Secretary to 
BlOem.— ( Water staat) Commerce, and Industry, Governor , J. R. Reid..— Secretary to Governor, 
J. N. Bdstert.— Colonies, J. P, Sprenger Van Judicial, Forest, and Oudh Revenue Deposits , 
Eyk .— Minister xn London, Count Van Bylandt, J . Woodburn . —Financial Depart men t, R, $mea- 
40, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. — Consul-General, ton, M. A. —Public Works* CoL D. Ward, R.E. 
Jonkhcer John W. May. K.N.L., 40, Finsbury —Irrigation. Col. J. G. Forbes, R.E. 

Circus, E.C.— Consul, H. S. J. Maas, 40, Fins- NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES (CANADA), 
bury Circus.— British Minister at The Hague, Lieutenant-Governor and Indian Commissioner, 
The Hon. Sir William Stuart, K.CJV 1 .G. Hon. E. Dewdney. Executive Council} Stipen 

1 NEW BRUNSWICK* Lieutenant-Governor , diary Magistrates. Lieut. -Col. Hugh Richardson: 
Hon. Sir S. Leonard Tilley, K.C?M.G., C.B. Lieut.-Col. J. MacLeod, C.M.G. ; C. B. 
Executive Council: Premier and Attorney- Rouleau; P. Breland ; Licut.-CoL A. G.trvme ; 
General , Hon. A. G. Blair. — Surveyor-General, and Hayter Reed. — Assistant Indian Commis- 
sion. J, Mitchell. — Solicitor-General, Hon. sioner, Hon. H. Reed. — Also .thirteen elected 

R. J. Ritchie .— Provincial Sccntaiv, Hon. D. members. 

McLellan . — Commissioner of Public Works, NOVA SCOTIa. Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. 
Hon. P. G. Ryan.— Without Office, Hons. G. S. M. H. Richey. Executive Council r Premier and 
Turner and A. Harrison. Provincial Secretary, Hon. W. S. Fielding. - 

t NEWFOUNDLAND,, Governor, Commander - Attorney-General, Hon, J. W, Lcneley. — Cow- 
m-Chtefand Vice-Admiral, H, A. Blake, C.M.G, missioner of Mines and Works, Hon. C. E. 
Executive Council: Premier, Hon. Sir Robert Church.— Without Office, Hons. T. Johnson, 
Th orb urn, K. C.M.G. — Colonial Secretary, A. Macgillivray, J. D. McLeod, and D. McNeil. 
Maurice Fenelon. — Attornev-Gcneral, Hon. J. ONTARIO. Lieutenant-Governor , Hon. Sir 

S. Winter, Q.C.— Without Office, A. F. Good- Alexander Campbell, K.CM.G. Executive 

ridge: C. R. Ayie. Council: Premier and Attorney-General, Hon, 

NEW GUINEA. British Commissioner, ]ohn Oliver Mowat. — Minister of Education, Hon. 
Douglas, C.M.G .—Deputy Commissioner, Hugh G. W. Koss.— Commissioner of Public Works, 
Rormlly, C.M.G. Hon. C. F. Fraser ,— Commissioner of Crown 

NEW SOUTH WALES. Governor, Rt. Hon. Lands, Hon. T. B. Pardee . — Provincial Secrc- 
Lord Carrington, P.C., G. C.M.G.— Lieutenant- tary, Hon. A. S. Hardy. — Treasurer, Hon. 
Governor, Hon.Sir A. Stephen, C.B., K.C.M.G, A. ‘M. Ross. 

Ministry 1 Premier and Colonial Secretary, Sir ORANGE FREE STATE. President, Sir J. H. 
Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G. — Colonial Treasurer , Brand, LL.D., G. C.M.G. — Secretary to Govem- 
Hon.J, Fitzgerald Burns. — Minister for Lands, ment, P. J. Blignant. — Instruction — The Rev. 
Hon.Thos. Garrett. — Minister for Works, Hon. 1 . Brebner, M.A. — Postmaster-General, A. 
John Sutherland. — Attomey-GigieraL Hon. Howard.— Treasurer-General J?. J. R. deVil lies. 
Bernard Ringrose Wise. — Minister of Public Consul-General, P. G. van der Byl, Belmont, 
Instruction — Hon. J. Ingbs. — Minister of Jus - Cannes, France. — Consul in Great Britain, 
lice, Hon, William Clarke. — Postmaster Gene- Plkilip Thomas Blwth, D.L., F.S.A., 2, Sinclair 
v rat, Hon. C, J, Roberts, C.M.G. — Secretary for Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Mines, Hon. Francis Abigail — Vice-President OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Grand Vizier , Kiamil 
of the Executive Council, and Representative Pasha .- — President of the Council of State , 
of the Government in the Legislative Council, Aarifi Pacha. — War, All Saib Pasha. — Marine, 
Hon. Julian Emanuel Salomons, Q.C.-^rw/- Hassan Pasha. — Interior, Munir Pasha. — 
General, Sit Saul Samuel, K.C/M.G., C.B., Justice, Djevdett Pasha . — Finance x Mahmoud 
5, Westminster Chambers, London, S.W. — Sec- Pasha. — Pu bite Instruction, Mumf Pasha.— 
re t ary, S . Yardley. Commissioner of Works, Mazhar Pasha.— 

NEW ZEALAND. Governor and Commander- Commerce, Mines, Agriculture, Zihni Pasha.— 
m-Chtef, Li eut. -Gen. Sir W. F. Drummond Public Works, Zuhdi Eiicndi. — Foreign Affairs, 
.Jervois, G. C.M.G. — Attorney-General, Hon. Said Pasha. — Director of Telegraphs, Izzet 
Sir Frederick Whitaker, K.C.M.G. — Pre- Effendi. — Ambassador in London, Rustem 
mier, Colonial Treasurer, Postmaster-General, Pasha, «i, Bryanston Square, W. — Consul- 
Commissioner of Telegraphs, Minister of Ma- General, Emin Effendi, 7, Union Court, Old 
vine, and Commissioner of Stamps, Hon. Broad Street, E.C . — Ambassador at Constant t- 
M. A. Atkinson , — Minister for Public Works, nop/e, Rt. Hon, Sir William A. White, 
and Native Minister, Hon. Edwin Mitchel- G. C.M.G. C.B. , ; 

son .— Minister of Defence and Minister of PARAGUAY. President , Gen,* Escobar 
Justice, Hon. Thomas Fergus . — Minister of Ministry: Secretary for Interior, Col. Mesa.— 
Mines, Lands, and Immigration, Hon, G. Foreign, A. Caftete. — Finance , A. Cahete.— 
F. Richardson. — Colonial Secretary, Hon.* Justice, M, A. Maciel,— War, Col. Duarte.— 

T. W. Hislop .— Minister of Education and Consul-General in England, Christopher James, 
Trade and customs, Hon. George Fisher,— 8 , Great Winchester atreet .—Cowan/ in Man- 
Minister without portfolio, Hon. E. C. J. cluster, James Parlane.— Vice-Consul in Man- 
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Chester, A. jung.— Co**#/ i# Gibraltar, John 
GatOSeV— British Consul in Asuncion, Dr. W. 
Stewart. 

PERSIA. War, Kamran Mjrza, Nalb-es- 
Soultaneh. — Foreign Affairs. Ghevem-ed- 
Dooleh. — Justice, Azud-ul-Mulk. — Customs , 
Finance, and Domains, All Aeger KMn, Afliin- 
l c&-Sultan.— Instruction. Mines, add Telegraphs, 
t Moukhbeiaed-Dowleh, AliKouH Khkn. —Postal 
and Private Secretary to the Shah, Amin-ed- 
Dowleb, Mirza AM Khan.— Pm*, Mouhammed 
Hassan KhAn, Etemad-us-Saltaneh.— tie, etc.. 
General DjelMngmVKh&i.— Enuoy m London, 
l Prince Malcom Khan, Nazim-ed-Dowleh , So, 
^Holland Park, Kensington, W. — Secrctaiy, 

i likayl Khan.— British Envoy Extraordinary, 
finister Plenipotentiary , and Consul-General 
t Teheran, Iiight Hf>n. Sir Henry Drummond 
Vom y G.C.M.C., K.C.B..— Secretary of Lcga- 
lon, Arthur Nicholson, C.M.G. 

PERSIAN GULF. Political Resident, Col. E. 
C. Ross, C.S.I., Bo.S.C. Rajpotana : Agent to 
Governor-General, Col, C. K. M. Walter, B.C.S. 
Turkish Arabia : Political Agent and Consul- 
General . Bagdad, Col. W.Tweeaie, C.S.I., B.S.C. 
fPEEu. President, Gen. Caceres. Cabinet : < 
mister of Foreign Affairs , A. Elmore. — 
hr, ,ster of Finance, A. Aspiilaga.— M mister of 
justice,— A. Garcia. — Minister of War and 
J iartne, K. Mujica. — President of Council and 
Prime Minister, Aurelio Denegri. — Minister in 
l Lon don, Scnor Carlos Candarao. —Consul, A. 
PR. Robertson, 9, New Broad Street. — Fin am ial 
\ Agent, J. A. Miro Quesada, 136, Westbourne 
Terrace, VI.— British Minister at Lima, Col. 
.Sir Charles E. Mansfield, K.C.M.G. 

1 PORTUGAL. Premtcr and Minister of the 
Anterior, Senhor Luciano de Castro.— Justice, 
'.Senhor Beirao. — Public Walks, Senhor 
eNavarro. — Finance, Senhor Mari anno de Car- 
[ valho.— Marine, Senhor Henrique de Macedo. 

I — Foreign Affairs, SenWhr Barros Gomes.— 

I War, Viscount San Januario. — Minister in 
London, Miguel Martins d’Antas^ ia, Gloucester 
place, Portman Square, W .-Consul-General, 
A. F. Pinto-Basto, 3, Throgmorton Avenue, 
|E.C. — British Minister in Lisbon, Geo. Glynn 
jPetre, C.B. 

T PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, Lieutenant- 
Governor , Hon. A. A, Macdonald. Executive 
Council". Premier and Attorney-General, lion. 
W. W. Sullivan.— Provincial ^Secretary, Trea- 
surer, and Public Lands , Hon? D. Ferguson. — 
Public Works; Hon. G. W. Bentley.— Without 
%Jffice, Hons. J. O. Arsenault, J. Nicholson, 
p. Lcfurgy, A. J, Macdonald, N. McLeod, and 
p. Prowife. 

? PRUSSIA. President of the Prussian 



j n tenor, etc., von Puttknmer. — Minister of 
-Public Works, etc,, Herr Maybach. — Minister 
Agriculture, Crown Lands, and Forests, etc., 
Dr. Lucius .y-M mister of Justice, etc,, Dr. Pri ed- 
ge rg. — M in inter for the Interior, etc.. Von 
Boetticher.— Minister of Public, Worship and 
Education, etc., Von Gossier. — Minister of 
finance, eic»pr. von Scholz.— Minister of War, 
V» Lieut.flflfefr. Bronsart von Schellendorf. 
RTOJAUB. Lieutenant Governor, J . B. LvalJ , 
Civil Department Secretary , C. M. Rivaz.— 
\ublic Works Secretary (General Branch), Col, 
?• Perkins, C.B., pCp.— Financial Comm is- 
few&Cg. £. G.Wace, B.S.C. 
j? QUEBEC, Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Au* 


gusto R&l Angers . Executive Council; Premier, 
Hon. H. Merc \ex.— Commissioner of Crown 
Igxnds, Hon. Pierre Garneau .-—Treasurer, Hon. 
Jose phShehyn .—%lin ister of ^Agriculture and 
rubhtPWorks, Hon. lames SPShane.— So/*- 
citpr-Ceneral, Mon. Louis Dubamel.— Jftww/ers 
mthout Portfolios, Hon* J. J. Ross and Hon. 
A, Turcolte . J \ , 

QUEENSLAND President, His Excellency 
Sir Anthony IRusgr a ve, G. C.M.G . {Governor). 
— Prem iefpWice-Pres ident, Colonial Secretary, 
and Treasurer, Sir Samuel W. Griffith, 
K.C.M.G.— Postmaster-General, Hon. W. H. 
Wilson* — Secretary for Public Works and 
Mines , Hon W* A. Hodgkinsoti.— -Secretary for 
Public Lauds, Hon. Henry Jordan.— Attorney- 
General, Hon, A. Rutledge,— Agent-General 
and Member of the Government. Sir las. F. 
Garrick, Q.C., K.C.M.G., C.M.G., *. West- 
minster Chambers, S.W. — Clerk of the Executive 
Council, Albert Victor Drury. — Private Secre- 
tary to P render W. Wool cock. 

ROME (PAPAL), Secretary of State, Cardi nal 
Rampolla del Tindaro .—Under Secretary, Mon- 
signor M. Moccnni. 

ROUBLANIA. President of Council and 
Minister for the Interior — J. C. Bratiano. 
Foreign, M. Pherekyde. — Instruction, I). 
Stourdza.— Justice, E. Statesco. — Agriculture, 
Domatns.etc.—A. Stolojan,— Finance, C. Nacon. 
Public Works , General Radon-Mi hah — War 
Gen. Angelesco.— Minister in London , Prince ' 
Jon Ghica, 50, Gro.svenor Gardens.— Consul- 
General tn London , Walter Cutbill, 37, Old 
Jewry, E.C. — British Minister at Bucharest, 
Sir hrank Cavendish Lascelles, K.C.M.G. 

RUSSIA. Principal Ministers of State : Im- 
perial Household, Count Vorontzoff-Daschkoff. 
War, General Vannovski. — Marine, The Grand 
Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch.— Directing the 
Ministry of Marine , Vice-Admiral Schestakpif. 
Foreign Affairs, M. de Giers. — Interior , Count 
Tolstoy.— Public Instruction, M, Delianoff. — 
Finance, M. Vichnegradsky. — Domains, M. 
Ostrovsky.— Justice, M, Manasseme. — Director 
of Ways and Com n unicat ions, Admiral Pos- 
siett.— Comptroller of the Empire, M. Soislu. 
~H.M. the Emperor's Private Chancery, M. 
Taneieff (Di/ecting). — Director of the Emperor's 
Private Chancery for the Institutions of the 
Empress Marie, *M. Dournovo. — Governor- 
General of Warsaw — Gen. Gourko. — Governor- 
General of Finland— Gen. Count Heyden. — 
Secretary of State for Finland, Baron Broun. 
Committee of Ministers ; President , M. Bunge. 

— Membets, Grand Duke Constantin Nicolaie- 
vitch, Grand Duke Michael Nicolaievitch, Count 
Tolstoy, M. Delianow, Baron Nicolai, M. Abaza, 
M. Solsky, M. De Giers, M. Stoianovsky, 
Admiral Possiett, M. Pobdedonostzew, General 
Vannovsky, M. Ostrovsky, M. Frisch., Count 
Worontzow-Daschkow, Vice-Admiral behest a- 
kow, M, Manasseine, M. Dournovo.— Ambas- 
sador tn London — Mr. G, de Btaal, Chesham 
House, Chesham Place, S.W, — Consul-General, 
M. Alexandre de Volborth, 17, Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C. — British Ambassador, St. 
Petersburg.— Rt. Hon, Sir Robert B. D. Morier, 
G.C.B. G 7 C.M.G* 

SALVADOR. President , General Francisco 
M enendez, Ministry; Home and Education, 
Dfc. B. Estnpinian,— Finance, War and Marine, 

E. Perez.— Foreign Affairs and Justice, Dr. 
M. Delgado. — Mm is let to England, Vacant.— 
Consul-General, Luis A. Campbell, 7, Jeffrey’s 
Square, E.C. —British Consul at San Salvador, 
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John Moffat ^Minister Resident and Consul* ( of-Lands and Works* Hon. E. N.C.Braddon> 

/ i.Oj/../' f I ^ y. i3;_ a , m . .ii. rr r> lur / 


, P&sfcfoiNf, 5. J . Paul KrCtoea 


rf'4#i?vt*jw, Dresden. George Straphey. British Resident, George Hudson. « 

BAKE 00BBR© AfeD OOTHA. Brifah Charge TEIPOU Geiembtfeeucml,, Ahmed JUesim 

d'affaires, Ralph Milbanke. o Pasha.^#W&sA Consul-General, JFrank JL f)« 

SEH.VIA. Premier and Minister of War, Hsy .—VteeConsul, Alfred Dickson. ; 


Col. u, b ranassovi ten. — m mister of Public Attour.— r ixovemmg Resident— M> Mas* 

Works, P. Velimirovitch. — Jlf mister of Interior , sicault .-^Secretary* Gemnd fa Tunisian Govern* 

a :i t: :*_u r:„ rw a «* t> , ...n ' r- 1 r\_ 


Minister of Education and Public Worship 
(ad interim ), M. Ch ri stitch . — £ « voy Extra - 


TURKEY; Ottonifi 
UNITED STATES OP 


OA. President 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in of the United States and of the Cabinet, Grover 
London, M. Yephrem Grouitch, ji, Weymouth Cleveland.—' Vice-President, John J. Ingalls,— 
Street. Portland Place. W .—Secretary to Lega- Secretary 6 f State, Thomas F. Bayard . — Secre- 
tion, Alex. Z. Yovitchich, 37, Adolphus Road, fury of Treasury, Charles S. Fairchild.— ffW, 
Finsbury Park* N Consul-General in London , William C. End icot t . — Na vy, William C " - 
Mr. H. W, Christmas, Solicitor, 76, Cannon *\Yl\itney.—Postmasie i r~Gencra,I,X>on M. Djckirt 
Street, E.C. — Consuls: Manchester, Mr. J, son .'-‘Interior, William F. Vilas.— Attorney* 
Liehen ; Liverpool, Chevalier dc Stoers ; General, Augustus H, Garland/ (The above 
Bradford, Mr. John Darlington . — British Repre - form the Cabinet.)— Solicitor-General, John 


SPAIN. Prime Minister and President of Edward j. Phelps, 31, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
the Council , Don Praxedes Mateo Sagasta.— — Secretaries , Henry . White and Charles j. 
Foreign Affairs, Don Segisnvundo Moret.— Phelps. — Consul-General to Great Brtta in 
Justice, Don Manuel Alonso Martinez.— -War, and Ireland, Thomas M. Waller, ti, St. 
General CasSOla.— Marine, Don Rafael Rodri- Helen’s Place, Bisliopsgate Street, E.C.— Vice- 

- r.’ ... T , r r' 1 MA.fl T3 fi., , 


E. Don Cipriano del Mazo, 46, Portland Place, Interior , Dr. Julio ’ Herrera y Qbes. — Foreign 
W.— Consul-General^ Don Urbarto Montejo, Affairs— Dr. Ildefonso Garcia Lagos.— Finance, 
st, Billiter Street, E.C. — British Minister at Don A. M. Marquez.— Public Instruction, Don 
M adrid , Sir Francis C. Ford, G.C.M.G., C.B. Duvimioso Terra.— Wiar and Marine, Col. 

SWEDEN. Council of Btate: Minister of Pedro de Leon. — Munster and Consul-General 
State, O. R. Themptander. — Foreign Affairs, in London, Dr. Alberto Nin, 35, New Broad 
Count A. C. A. L Ehrensvard.* Councillors Street, British Minister at Monte Video, 

Of State: Dr. J. H. Love%— Justice— Dr. N. W. G. Pal £ rave. 

H. Vult de Stey e rp .—Marine, Baron C. G, von , VENEZUELA. Ministry: Interior and Justice, 
Otter.— Ecclesiastical, Dr. C. G. Hammarskjold. Gonzalez Guinai£— Foreign, Dr. D. B. Urbaneja. 

J. E. C.Richert. — War, Major-General G. O. — War and Marine, FI Carabafio . — F (nance, * 

Peyron.— Interior, J. E. von Kruj,enstjerna.— Rojas Paul.— Public Works , J. C. de Cftstro.-— 
Finance, Baron C. J. A, Tamm.— Minister in Instruction, J . M. Martinez. —ComulinLon don, 
London , Count Charles £. Piper, 47, Charles Nathaniel G, Burch, 4, Tokenhouse Bdgs., E.C. 
Street, iWkelcy Square, W. — Consul-Gen., Carl VICTORIA. Governor, Sir .Hdnry Brougham 
Jublin-Dannfeldt, 24, Great Winchester St. f E.C. Loch. G.C.M.G., K.C.B.— Lieutenant-Governor, 

— British Minister at Stockholm, Edwin Corbett. Slrwilliam Foster Stawell, K.C.M.G. — Premier, 
SWITZERLAND,, The chief executive Treasurer, Commissioner of Railways and 


■ President of the Council hold office for one year Henry W ri xon .—Minister of Lands and Agri- 
President for 1888, W. F. Hertenstein.— Vice* culture, Hon. John Dow .— Minister of Public 
President if or 1888, B. Hammer. The other Instruction, Hon. Charles Pearson ,— Com m ts- 
members ol ,the Federal Council are Charles sioner of Public Works, Hon, John Nimmo,— 
Rnftile Welti, Louis Ruchonnet, A. Commissioner of Trade and Customs. Bon. 
P\J^'£} ns lw}P roz ~^K ent ***** Consul-General W. F. Walker .— Minister of Justice, Hon. 
i y e ^ e A. E ®q*» a 5*<Jld Broad Henry CUtbbert .— Mmjster Horu 


Utm '• T" Brt £ s & Minister at Beme, Sir Sir Jamos Lorimer, JCCM.G, —Posthtaster 
fist* tfy**, K.C.M.G.. C.B, • General, Hon.^F. T. Derham, K.CM.G.-/W 

^ Governor, Sir Robert HamiF out Office, Hon. J. Bell,— Agent-General, Sir 
u? h H ter A J* 1 ** Ol 0 Secretary Graham Berry, K.C.M.G., 8, Victoria Chambers, 

Sjp^jffiy sei ■gsAti.i Kfeaar * >■ 




W$ST AFBI 0 A 1 I BOAST. Old Calabar? 
British Consul, £» H. Herwett; C.M.G. Came- 
roon* amb* Bkohts op Bukin and Biapra : 
British Consul, H. H . Johnston. MozAKBi$trx : 

Council t g#d Consul for 

Liberia, Sir SfttttUOl 

Secretuty and Treasurer, T.R. Griffith .--Oft*/ 
•* <&*&*— ?Qu*en's Advocate, 

q/Minist^, Dr. 
Von Ui^mcht.^&mtteej Dr. Von Renner.— 
Public Worship, f)ryon<im\er.— Instruction, 
Von Sick*— war. Von Wundt.— Justice, Dr. 
Von Faber.— British Minister, Stuttgart— Sir 
Henry ’Ptee T. Barr®, Bart.. C.M.G. 

ZANZIBAR. British Political Agent and 
Consul-General, Col. C. B. Euan-Smith. 

Dipsomania (thirst madness), as a form of 
insanity, causing a morbid craving for stimu- 
lants. It may be produced by previous habits of 
intemperance, but is seldom the result of this 
glone, being often *of hereditary origin, or in 
consequence of sunstroke, or from injury to or 
structural disease of the brain. Dipsomania 
differs. from habitual drunkenness in the at- 
tacks or periods of craving having intervals of 
i emission, during which its victim may seem 
to completely lose his morbid desire and ex- 
press himself confident to withstand tempta- 
tion. Repeated attacks, however, produce 
peimanent degradation of all moral sense, and 
not unirequently lead to a state of dementia. 
The only treatment likely to produce any good 
lesult ispiolonged residence in some institution 
where total abstinence is enforced, tonic treat- 
ment and healthful occupation provided. Such 
homes are now established (licensed under the 
Habitual Drunkards Act, " 79 , introduced by Mr, 
Palrymple), where, with She patient’s own con- 
sent, he can be treated; the morbid tendency 
His seldom, however, permanently eradicated. 

' Director of Public Prosecutions. An 
Act of 9 provides for the appointment by 
the Secretary of State for Home Affairs of an 
officer with the above title and a salary not 
exceeding ,42,000 a year. # Six paid assistant 
directors may also be appointed, who may not 
hold their office for more than seven years, but 
are eligible lor reappointment. The Directol 
must be a barrister or solicitor of ten, and an 
^assistant ■ must be a barrister or solicitor of 
jfreven years’ standing. It is the duty of the 
Director, under the superintendence of the 
iUtorney-GeneraJ, to institute or carry on such 
Criminal proceedings, and to give such advice and 
assistance to. all officials concerned* in the ad- 
fmaistratibn of the crigiinai law, as may be. pre- 
scribed by the regulations made under the Act 
or by special instructions from the Attorney- 
General. Bee ed. '87. 

Dtebuflcfttg. The expulsion of « barrister 
from his Urn df Court <y .v.). The Inn s of Court 
were established and are continued by volun- 
tary afiSiflf'iflt'ift « _ nltrana* affrtrrfimr 


well as a barrister, he is. on expulsion, both 
diebenched and disbarred. The Beach of an; ' 
Ifcn-of Court is in no way restrained in the 
exercise of this jurisdiction, sJfeejb tif the dls- 

not concern itself about , tine affairs , of other 
religious bodies, the Churches of Ehgkn d and 
Scotland ate national church establishments s 
and disestablishment means the plating of 
them on exactly the same footing, as regards 
the laws and government of the country, as 
those other bodies. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland was established at one 
period, but was disestablished by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1869. The advocates Rif 
disestablishment object to church establish- 
ments because (7) the national legislature, 
which represents everybody, ought not to 
confer privileges on particular religious bodies, 
and thereby lo create religious inequality; (a) 
because Paniament is an unfit body to deal 
with the affairs of churches, and cannot do so 
compatibly with its other duties ; (3) because 
established churches being necessarily subject 
to state-control, cannot possess the liberty 
required to adapt their operations to changing 
circumstances ; (4) because establishments ob- 
struct political and social reforms, Waste much 
national property by applying it in an in- 
effectual way, and also # injure religion by 


#ut any Demon wishing to be called to the 
Jbr muaf^kfcfcome a member of some Inn of 
#>urt, and cat* practise only so long as he 
mmttmies a member. "The governing body 
m each Inn, the 'Bench, has jurisdiction to 
pipei A member for misconduct, and so to 
prevent him from any longer practising; and 
thus he is disbarred. If he is a bencher as 


that its adherents probably do not embrace 
more than about one-third of the population. 
The disestablishment of the Church of England 
in Wales^s demanded on the ground that it is 
the church of probably only one-sixth of the 
VMelsh people ; and at the general election of 
1886 every Liberal member returned declared in 
favour of disestablishment. It is further alleged 
that the steps already taken towards religious 
equality and disestablishment— such as Catholic 
emancipation, the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment, the abolition of compulsory church rates, 
the admission of Dissenters to the national 
universities, and the legalisation of Noncon- 
formist burial services m churchyards— -have 
all had a distinctly beneficial effect } and that 
as Parliament has thrown the established 
churches more and more on their own re- 
sources their activity and usefulness have 
greatly increased. On the other hand, those 
who object to disestablishment, while they 
acknowledge that it would be objectionable to 
set up establishments now for the first time, 
assert that the amount of good which they 
effect justifies their continued existence ; that 
disestablishment would be very difficult, and 
would be injurious to the State; while dis- 
endowment, which, it is admitted, must accom- 
pany disestablishment, would seriously, cripple 
the resources of the churches. With regard - 
to disendowment, it should be stated that 
the advocates of disestablishment ' propose to 
scrupulously respect all existing life interests, 
and also to leave the disestablished churches 
I in possession of the buildings arid endow- 
I ments which have been the result of their 
own liberality during the last sixty years. 
The organisation which is most closely 
identified with the disestablishment move- 
ment is popularly known as "The Liberation 
Society, its full title being The Society fbr 
the Liberation of Religion from State Datiosage 
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and Control, It was founded in the year 1844, mention of his name by the admiral or senior 
under the title * of The British Anti-State naval officer commanding a squadron or de- 
Church Association, that title having he««i tached naval force,- or by the commander-in- 
changed in 1853* its chief office and depdt for chief of the forces in the field, in despatches 
publications is 2, Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street, for meritorious or distinguished service in .the 
Secretaries, Mr. John Fisher and Mr. Sydney field or before the enemy. Foreign officers 
Robjohns. On the other side The Church who have been associated in naval and military 
Befnioe Institution is organised for defence of operations with our forces are eligible to be 
the Qiurch (see Church of England). Con- honorary members; and the Order #aivks next 
suit (pro) J. G. Rogers' “ Disestablishment" ; to the Order of the Indian Empire. The badge, 
(contra) Lord Sclborne * 1 The Cgse against which consists of a gold cross, enamelled white. 
Disestablishment." edged, gold, having on one side thereof mrthe 

^ Dissipation of Energy. See Energy. centre, within a wreath of laurel enamelled 
Dissolution See Parliament. green, the Imperial Crown in gold upon a red 

Distilling Industry of the United King' enamelled ground, and on the reverse, within a 
dosn. The number X>1 distilleries in operation similar wreath and on a similar red ground, the 
during the year ending Sept. 30th, *86 (latest Imperial and Royal cypher V.R.I., is to be 
returns) were 11 in England, 128 in Scotland, suspended from the left fateast by a red riband 
and a8 in Ireland, being an increase ol one in edged blue of one inch in width, > 

each country compared With the like period of Distress Signalling Rocket^ New, patented 
the previous year. The number of proof gallons by Messrs. Hargraves, is designed chiefly for 
of spirits distilled for the year ending the 31 st of signalling at sea, although it may be adapted 
March, ’ 87 , was 37^666.818, of which 9, 635, 994 to other purposes, ft has been officially re- 
were produced, id! England, 17,404,442 m Soot- commended for the use of £he Royal Irish Con- 
land, and 1:0,626,582 in Ireland. The whole stabulary. It is in shape like a cartridge, and 
quantity distilled is about a million and a is fired from a gun-metal cylinder by central 
quarter gallons less than during the year percussion. At a recent trial the rocket ex- 
terminating March '86. The estimated quan- ploded at a height of 1,200 ft., and it can shdw 
titles of the principal materials used include clusters of red or green stars ^cording to the 
8x9,290 quarters of malt, 988,453 quarters of signal required, the former signifying the 
unlimited grain, 768,074 cwt. of molasses, 10,971 “ port ” and the latter the “ starboard ” side of 
cwt. of rioe, and 12,355 cwt. of sugar. The use a ship. This new naval signal may be used 
of rice and molasses has decreased, but sugar with perfect safety, and doubtless will before 
has been more used. The number of proof gallons long come into general use. 
of British and Irish spirits in bonded warehouses Diu> A Portuguese seaport and island, off 
on the 31st March last was— English, 8,234,883 ; coast of Kattywar, India. See Colonies of 
Scotch, 40,488,957 ; and Irish, 23,269,912 ; total, European Powers. 1 

71,993*752. For the year ended on %his last- Divisions. At the conclusion of a debate in 
mentioned date the number of detections made the House of Commons the Speaker puts the 
by the Excise authorities in connection with question, and calls upon as many as arc of that 
illicit distillation were 9 in England, 17 in Scot- opinion to say “Aye,” the contrary “No,” and 
land, and x,i86 in Ireland. The Inland Revenue declares whether in his opinion the “ Ayes” or 
Commissioners attribute this great number of the “Noes” have it. Unless his opinion be 
cases in Ireland partly to its unsettled con- acquiesced in by the minority, the question is 
dition, and partly to the very low prices of determined by a division. Tne Speaker calls 
grain and the iinpecuniosity of the small upon strangers to withdraw, and the Clerk turns 
farmers and labourers therein. These com- a two-minute sand-glass. When this has run out 
billed causes, it is thought, have induced the and the strangers below the bar have retired, the 
inhabitants to incur the risk of\naking poteen, doois are locked and the question again out in 
It is believed that the lawful drinking of the same form ; the Speaker directs the “Ayes” 
spirits in Ireland has not thus been interfered to go into the right lobby and the “ Noes * r into 
with, as it is the only part srf the Unit cut Kingdom the left lobby, a/d appoints two tellers for each j 
wherein an increase in duty-paid spirits is party. In a great party division the telleos are «■ 
shown during the past financial year. usually the whips on either side. Should there 

Distinguished Service Order. Her Majesty not be two tellers the Speaker declares the re- 
having taken into consideration that the means solution of the House j and when the minority 
of adequately rewarding the distinguished appears to be small he may call upon the mem- 
services of officers in the naval and military bers challenging the division to rise m their 
services who had heen honourably mentioned p aces, and if they be less than twenty in a 
in despatches were limited, instituted and House of forty members or upwards he may 
created for the purpose of rewarding individual forthwith declare thedeterminationofthe House, 
instances of meritorious and distinguished Every member in returning from either lobby 
service in war a ncw.naval and military Order of is counted by the tellers, and his name is re- 
distinction. The statutes of the Order, which corded by the division clerks on a large printed 
are dated Balmoral, September 6th, but which sheet of names. If a member go iojto the wrong 
we$|fe not issued from the War Office until lobby he is not permitted to correct his erroi . 
November 6th, provide that no person shall be No member may speak after the question has 
" eligible for the distinction who does not hold, been put except upon a point of order which 
at Die time of his nomination, a commission in may arise, and then be must, while speaking 1 , 
the navy, in ttys land forces, or marines, or the remain sitting and covered. Divisions in com- 
Indian or Colonial naval or military forces, or a mittee are taken in the same manner asfin the 
Commission in one of the departments of the House itself. The two sides in a Lords division 
army or navy the holder of which is entitled to are termed “Contents’* and “Mot-Oontsara.” 
honorary or relative navy or army rank; nor Divorce. Previous to the year 1857 all matri- 
shall any person he nominated unless his ser- monial suits came before the ecclesiastical 
vices shall have been marked by the especial courts. But a divorce Could only be obtained 
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by means of a private Act of Parliament, the Society of Painters in Water Colours. Many 
expense and trouble of obtaining which made of Mr.- Dobson's pictures have been engraved. , 
divorce a privilege of the opulent. By the Act titan la the German Amy have been intro* 
ao and 2i Viet., c. 85, there was established a dueda to assist patrols in reconnoitring. Every 
civil court, entitled the Court for Divorce and company of chasseurs and other light infantry 
Matrimonial Causes, since absorbed into the keeps a few dogs (chiefly shepherd dogs>> who 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of are attached to one sergeant, by whom they 
the High Court of Justice; the Act provides are trained, and whom they consider as flfeir 
that a petition for dissolution of marriage may master. From the outposts they are sent 
be lawfully presented to tills court by the, with the patrolling nr reconnoitring soldiers, 
husband on the ground that his wife has been who, after having made their observations, jog 
guilty of adultery ; by the wife on the ground these dowfn ana slip them into a little bag, 
that her husband has been guilty Of incestuous which is fastened around the dog’s neck,* 
adultery, bigamy with adultery, rape, unnatural and send the.dog back to their master. The 
crime : or oi adultery coupled either with such animals are also to be used for finding Wounded 
cruelty as would by itself entitle her to a judicial soldiers, like the St. Bernard dogs. Ex per i- 
separation, or with desertion for two years or ments have been made with French poodles 
Upwards. If the husband be petitioner he roust, and other kinds, but the shepherd dog has 
unless specially excused by the court from so proved to be the best adapted for the purpose, 
doing,, make the alleged adulterer a co-respond- Doll Mission. Holds fortnightly meetings 
ent. The petitioner, whether husband or wife, during the winter, when dolls are carefully 
must prove that there has been no collusion on dressed, and* distributed amongst the hospitals 
his or her part. The husband may, in a peti- for children about June, as most of the toys 
tion for dissolution of marriage, claim damages sent at Christmas are by that time lost or 
irom the adulterer ; and the court has power broken. Garments are also made and given to 
I direct in what manner the damages given the poor. The work is capable of great ex- 
should be applied. It may also order the tension among the upper and middle classes, 
adulterer to pay the costs bi the proceedings, and especially in connection with well-to-do 
in whole or i% part, The court may order the 'Sunday schools, where the existing’ organisa- 
husband to provide for the wife by securing tion is really all that is required. The dolls 
to her either across sum or. an annual allow- are bought at wholesale prices ; the materials 
ance, or monthly or weekly payments, and are usually given. Secy Mr. J, A. Stanley 
may make his doing so a condition of its decree. Adam, 47^ Queen's Road, Highbury, London, N. 

It may also make such orders with respect to An exhibition of toys is also neld annually fowa # 
the custody of the children of the dissolved similarly excellent purpose under the auspices 
marriage, and with reference to any property of Mr. Labouohere, M.P. 

secured by settlements made before or after Dominica. A11 island in the West Indies 
such marriage, as it may think proper. A forming a Presidency of the British colony of 
decree for a divorce is always 111 the first in- .the Leeward Islands. Area 375 sq. m., pop. 
stance a decree nisi (y .«/.), and cannot be made 28,311. Capital. Roseau; second town St. 
absolute until three months have elapsed from Joseph. —The island is mountainous, rising to 
the time of pronouncing ft. During this period 6,000 feet. Less ♦than one-third is under, 
any person is at liberty in the proper manner cultivation, the rest being clothed with fine 
to snow cause why it should not be made forest. Poultry and game abound, and the 
absolute, or to give information to the Queen’s fisheries are,productive. Sulphur is thrown out 
Proctor of any fact material to the case. The of souffrifcres, a kind of volcano. Soil rich and 
Queen’s Proctor thus informed, and having fertile. Sugar, cacao, lime-juice, coffee, fruits, 
reason to Suspect that the parties to the suit arid spices, are the chief productions. A few 
havq^been acting in collusion, may, under the aborigines (CaJ*ibs) still exist here. There 
direction of the Attorney-General, arid by leave was a volcanic eruption in 1880. — A President 
of the court, intervene in the suit. The parties and Local Council administer internal affairs^ 
or either oi’ them, may insist on having the subject to the Federal Government. For 
contested matters of fact trie<T by a jury. The statistics see British Empire, etc. ' (table), 
damages to be obtained by a husband must Crown lands, uncleared, are purchasable at 
always be assessed by a jury. Consult “Law £1 per acre.— The island was taken from the 
Practice and procedure Ip. Divorce in Matri- French in 1756, and confirmed to Great Britain 
monial Cases," bv W. J. Dixon: and “Epitome in 1763. There were French invasions subse- 
of Probate and Divprce," by J. G. Harrison. quently. 

Dobrudecha. A slice of Turkey, at the mouth Dominican Republic. See Hayti; and for 

of the Danube, which was bestowed in 1878 by Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Russia upon Roumania as a set-off for the Donaldson, James, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Bessarabian district on the opposite side of b. at Aberdeen 1831. Educated at the Grammar 
the river, wrested by the Czar from that king- School and Mareschal College and University, 
dom. The country is fiat and marshy, and its Aberdeen at New Coll., London, and Berlin 
acquisition implied a loss rather than again, Univ. Appointed Greek Tutor In Edin. Univ. 

Dobson, William Charles, R.A., b. 2817, ’52, Classical Master in the High School of Ijfliii. 
evinced an early taste for art, and, after study- '56, Rector of the same ’ 60 , Professor of Humanity 
ing at the British Museum, became a student m Aberdeen Univ. ’81, and Prineipal of fit. An- * 
of the . _Royal Academy in 1836. He was ap- drew 1 * Univ. ’ 36 . Edited for some years the / 
pointed headmaster oi the Government School Museum, '©r English Journal of Eduction; 
Of Design at Birmingham (1843), where he and has contributed to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
taught pattern-drawing ?nd flower -painting. nioa and the Cyclopaedia of Education, and the 
He resigned this Office (1845), end, subsequent- leading ^periodicals. He is the author of “ Lyra 
ly, proceeded to Italy and Germany, studying Graeca,” “Specimensof the Greek Lyric Poets," 
«* in both countries. Elected A.K.A. (i860), “Critical History of Christian Literature and 
R.A. (X872). He is. also a member of the Doctrine from the Death of the Apostles to 









the Adelphi the enormously popular drama 
>: “ The Harbour lights" burned brilliantly until 

the middle of the year* when $ capital suhsti- «mup ;jrwww» ml ts*-ut;y jutuic, me aur&esque ' 
tate was *T£frs Ram uB r a M a" (only withdrawn mm the 

by Messrs* Petti# aha Qm»dy« ■ The last- .evening b»»- at Christmas in room fqr 

named author: hai also fercical «Richard 4 iwy’s M m^adramhtm burlesque 

comedy with ^ISie to- “Frankenstein ) at the Gaiety. are to be men* 

have beeh Written several yearst ago jrith an Uoned. among the successful prod potions, 
eye to tbesCritdrioa. Adorned by Mr* Hawtrey Other dramatic events were the 

a few- weeks before he had ■<, Id. resign the appearance of Mrs. BrpwnPettm*. ah American 
Globe 4 o Mr. Wilson Mim Itwas received lady, in Wilkie Collins ? ^Mtw and Wife " (Hay- 
with so much favour that if was taken to the market), an® Jthe plays “OrolWar “Leykl 
Comedy* an arrangement involving the *die- Levs* tooth novelties) ait the Gaiety; the em- 
placement of Barrister,” a clever and" gagement at the Royalty of H. Coqueiin, who 

diverting piece by Messrs. Manville Fern* and tor a few mights played Mathias in “Lo Juif 
Daml^v* produced in September. The return Polonais 11 (the original of “ The Bells ”) in a style w 
fo London at Christmas of Mr. Wilson Barrett wholly different to Mr. Henry IrVing; the 
was accompanied by*the production of a new farewell benefit at Drury Lane to j£n Charles 
drama by Mr. (L R. Sims* called “ The Golden Warner before setting out for Australia ; the 
■ Ladder. All Metropolitan .playgoers were glad revival of ** Our Boysand “ The Two Hoses " at 
to welcome back, in a character suited to him the Criterion, caused by the unexampled suc- 
anactor who has Shown such ability, zeal, and cess obtained by Mr* Charles Wymlham and 
superior taste. Mr; Barrels American tour Miss Mary Moore with “David Garrick play- 
was brought to a close in the spring, and the ing their respective characters in German- 
provinces witnessed' 'the resumption of his in Berlin ; the reopening of Govent Garden for 
labours in tills country. , Mrs. Bernard Beere pantomime with “ Jack and the Beanstalk/’ 
has very considerably advanced her position whilst Mr. Augustus Harris* at Drury Lane, 
by .the dramatic strength she has evinced selected for his go .-geo us annual display “ Puss 
i„ the most difficult role of Lena Despard, a in Boots”; and the transformation of the spleri- 
sometime callobs adventuress, who falls under didly appointed Empire into a variety theatre, 
the influence of love, and eventually commits with elaborate ballets like the staple attraction 
| suicide rather than endure the reproaches of the of the Alhambra. * 

honest man who has not learned her disrepnt- Drinking, Excessive. See Coroners’ liv- 
able past until she has become his wife. Nothing quests. , k 

short of the powerful realism and. emotional Dublin University. See Universities. 
impulse displayed by Mrs. Beere would have Dufferin, Frederick Temple Hamllton- 
* icndered interesting such a piece as “In a Blackwood, P.C., ist Earl of (creat. 1871); Baron 
Looking Glass ” at the Opera ‘Coraique. “Held Dutferm (1800); was b. at Florence 1826. His 
-by the Enemy," undoubtedly the best drama yet lordship ;s a lineal descendant of Sheridan, 
leteived iiqm America, has been popular since and is brother to the late Hpn. Mrs. Norton, 

. it whs introduced early in April at the Princess’s author of the famous Irish ballad, “I am 
Theatre, though it has hkd the singular fate of .sitting on the Stile, . Mary ” ; assumed the 
being unable to find an abiding-place for many name of Hamilton by royal licence (1862) ; 
months in succession. Another work deserv- succeeded his father m the English barony 
mg a sentence to itself to Mr. H. A, Jones’s and the Irish honours (184.1). Educated at 
comedy “Heart of Hearts/’ written for the Christ Church, Oxford ; was a Lord-in-Waiting 
Vaudeville Theatre, with an extravagant plot to the QuCen (1849-53 and 1854-58) ^ was 
more than atoned for by the freshness of the attached to Ear* Russell’s special mission to 
dialogue and vivid characterisation, “Nitocris,” Vienna (Feb.* 1855) ; sent as British com- 
a poetical play on the subject of the famous missioner to Syria in relation to the massacre 
Egyptian queen, by Miss Clo Graves, was tried of Christians (i860) ; was Under-Secretary of 
under favourable circumstances at a matinee 2ft State for India (Nov. 1864 to Feb. 1866), and 
Drury Lane, and generally well received. The Under-Secretary for War from the last date till 
persevering Dramatic Students gave two per- lune following; Chancellor of the Duchy of 
formances during the year— ofd Hcywood’s Lancaster (Dec. 1868 to April 1872) : Governor- 
tragedy, “A Woman lulled with Kindness" Geheral of the Dominion of Canada (*872-78) ; * 
(conscientiously interpreted) r at the Olympic; Ambassador at St. Petersburg (1879-81), when 
and Df. Westland Marstons comedy “The he was appointed to Constantinople, He was. 
Favourite of Fortune/’ at Terry’s Theatre. The subsequently sent on a special mission to. 
latter is the newest es^iblishment of the kind m Egypt; and in 1884 succeeded Lord Ripon as 
London 5 but against this addition to the list Vioeroy of India. 

must be act the loss of the spacious Grand at Dufferin Railway Bridge (Benares), in 
Islington daring the early morning of Dec, 29th the early part of Dec. ’87 the Viceroy of, India, 
Mr, PinerP’s .Sole Contribution to the year was then on his usual season's tour, formally opened „ 
‘.‘Bandy Dick," which maintained the prestige this great bridge, which bears his name* This - 
for perfection of. farce-acting of the Court work completes the Gude and Rohilkand Railway, 
company, now temporarily without a home in joining the southern end of the line to the East 
consequence of the&demoution °f the building Indian Railway* having been under construc- 
sO close to Sloane Square. Ventures in old tion for over six years. The Ganges at the 
comedy were made by Miss Kate Vaiighan spot to be, crossed measures 3,000 feet wide, 
at the Opera Comique, and by Messrs. Farren with a depth varyitjit from 37 ft. in the dry to . 
and Conway at fhe Strand, the last-named 9* ft. in the wet season ; besides, it had to be 
reviving -m T he Clandestine Marriage ” and v The, arranged for cart as wed as railway traffic* 
Hypocrite /’ . “The Golden Band" and “The Several engineers were consulted, including 
Pointsman ” at the Olympic. “ The Doctor ’’ (an Sir Bradford Leslie and Mr f Barlow* then 
adaptation by Mr* Burnand of La Doctoresse) | President of the Institution fif Civil Engineers. 

m ' i 


at the Globe, “The Shadows of a Great Sity" 
American niece) at the Princess’s, the 



3 Maxell’s annual f 888. 


The bridge now crosses the river in 1 6 spans* there (1861-75); Hon. Ch aplain-in -ord i nary to 
7 Of 356 tt. and 9 of 1x4 ft., making the total " the (Queen 1862-79) » Canon Resident of St. 
length 3,578 it, The cost, not including t|e Paul’s Cathedral (1871-79) ; Margaret Prof, of 



ghU&fcB Sis (Alexandre), french novelist [ known: Has written the leading current com- 

2ef urea K art Pnrin Inlv oftitt rfiej I WiAnfo/ioe nh Gf 


“La Lame mix C amelia*,” which created a 
general sensation. The latest achievement of 


Durham Univer 
Dutch Colonies, 


v See Universities. 
lee Colonies and De- 


general sensation, ihe latest achievement of Dutch Colonies* See Colonies 
Dumas fils is a drama entitled “ Francillon,” pro- pendencies or Europe.** Powers. 
duced Tan* 17th, 1887, at the Thdktre Francis. Dutch East Indies. Comsrise 1 


duced Jan* 17th, 1887, at the Th&Ure Francis. Dutch East Indies. Comprise various 
In 1875 he was elected to the French Academy, lands of the Malay Archipdago: total area 
M, Dumas is a most voluminous writer. - - * 


Dutch East Indies. Comsrise various te- 
nds of the Malay Archipelago 1 total area 


lagoi total 1 
0. Divided 


"fcSr iL « « n T* o 7 I 9.&74 sq. m., nop. 37,743,720. Divided into 

Du Maurler, George L. P. ft, b* i 8 34 5 a Java with Madura, and the “Outposts.” The 
naturalised British subject. Coming to England i atte r are ruled by various officials, apd in 
at the,age of seventeen, he entered as a student many cases are practtolly independent. See 
of chemistry ftt Umv. Coll., Lond., and after- Java, Borneo, Colonies of European 
wards returned to Pans to study painting Powers etc 

under M. Gleyre. He made his debut as an tw«*av 1 

grtist with contributions of sketches to Once f ^ .’i?, 

RJWM) and afterwards contributed to the ^emosLofour 

Cbrnhill Magazine and Punch. He subse- * r 4 !' l 

quently joined the staff of the latter periodical, C P hnl- 

the pages of which ‘he has enriched with the rgKJSiJSSi 

well-known caricature sketches of society life. f^nW a li 

as typified by “Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkins * 5 ? n £?& 

and others. TMr. Du Maurier* has also illus- 

trated Thackeray’s “ Esmond ” ; and “ Ballads,” Jj?* 1 biSf TWniitSflvm 


Sd 2 ’SSX.Tln Du Maurier has also iilua- ApPg&Jjfcr h 3 p to ^ M^ter of >ubtfc 
trated 'rhackeray’s “ Esmond ” ; and “ Ballads,” Jj?* 1 blSf TWniitSflvm 
and other books. He only contributed one 

drawing to last year’s Academy, but a collection 2 n ^>J a * 

of his original drawings was exhibited in the Jw ® » ?b S er 
Fine Art Society 1 ® rooms during ’ 87 . composer » direction in London in 7883, has 

Duncan, James Matthews, M.D., F.R.S.E.. ? l t a mp £lw I t l a a ® a realy great composer. His 
b. 182 6, at Aberdeen, and greatly distinguished viS!??? ?f 8R e ^Kth SStlfiS'S v 

himself ate a student at the University of that J^S a nn f 1 *f rJ. 

city. Dr. Duncan took an active part with the 5 thS^xSiiS Twi v i f- 

late Sir James Y. Simpson in the discovery of induced at the Leeds Festival in October 

the anaesthetic property of chloroform. Aftei X \T‘ , _ 

this Dr. D. came prominently into notice as a Dynamite (from the Greek dunamis 
successful practitioner and a lecturer on the ^ force). An explosive mixture, used in 
diseases of women and childicrf at Edinburgh. England for xmningand blasting operations ; in 
He greatly advanced the reputation of the Germany and fiance for mining, blasting, and 
Surgeons’ HaH of that city, and was also artillery work, fhe explosive force of dyna- 


Chair ef Midwifery P ... , - . 

became vacant by the death of Sir ]. Y. Simp- these again may occur m more than one 
son. Dr. D. Was generally regarded as his variety. But in ah, the essential explosive is 
successor. He subsequently obtained the ap- nitro-glycerinc. Witro-glycenne is a compound 


essential explosive is 


successor. He subsequently obtained the ap- nitro-glvcerinc. Nitro-glycerine is a compound 
pdintment of Obstetric Physician and Lecturer formed by the action of a mixture of two parts 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (1877). He has by weight of sulphuric acid and two parts by 
contributed largely to the literature of Ob- weight of strong mtria acid, off one part by 
htetric Medicine. weight of glycerine, in dynamite the light 

D’Urbaa. Port of Natal (g.v.\ pop. 17,127. yellow, oily, inodorous liquid nitre-glycerine. is 

Durham, Rt. Rev. Joseph Barber Light- mixed wit « certain absorbent matters, or with 
foot, Lord Bishop of. The see was founded materials that are decomposable on explosion, 
in 635. His lordship, the 82nd bishop, was Of the former or absorbent materials, eihca. 
b. at Liverpool April 13th, 1828. Educated mineral ash, Tripoli powder, and the so-called 
at Trinity Coll., Cambridge; B. A., Sen. Classic, infusorial earth, are examples. Both these 
3xst Wrangler, and Sen^Qian, Medallist (1851); test two are made up of countless silicious cases 
Ndrrisian Prizeman <i$S3)J M.A. (1854), D.D. of very low plants— the diatomace®. But the 
(1864), and D.C.L. Durham and Oxford ; LL.D. most usual absorbent is Kje*riguhr (flint-earth), 
of Glasgow (1879). Deace# (z8 5 4), priest (1858) ; a porous silica earth, also of diatom teaser The 
Hon. Fellow W hi* college (X872). Lord Bishop proportions by weight of the mtro-glycerine and 
of Durham (1879). Income of the see £7,000. Kieselgnhr are 3 to x. The dynamite formed 
His Lordship Id* ex-officio Visitor of Durham «y the mixture t>i these is Dynamite No. 1 . 
University. Formerly Select Preacher at Cam- Dynamo. See our 1886 edition foir-an article 
bridge (1858); Hulsean Professor of Divinity on these machines. 1 
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Sari Marshal, TO#, Jtf on* of the gueat 

Oneof ilw seized 

{Janquet.' Jt^Slafll^^f Apa^t to t^e^^^ne* angles *o f«wS«« at tLe aaijfeti*e?S^fafe be 
person of high rank aqdt great distinction, and determined from obaervafcuma ©nVhcfracUires 
the first Duke el WW*%m:Was selected to fill . in wails and buildings* odd on, the ’situation ot 
it at the coronations oTGreorgc IV-# William IV., objects which have been- overtmtttKi by. the 
and Her Majesty. The L. B. C. and the E. M. shoes, there seems to he a close connection 
were .formerly judges qf the ancient Court of between seismic and volcanic phenomena, and 
Chivalry ; but when the former office ceased to Within the last two or three yearabothbave 
be hereditary, the sole jurisdiction in questions been unusually violent, Professor Hihis ig&-) 


King-of-Arms), The efiSceof E. M. is hereditary quake pet 
in the family of the Puke Of Norfolk. seismic jj 

EarWRt Bav. Alfred/ BJX, the new J&JJLf ®! 
BufSgaa Bishop of London, b. 1832. Educated 

at rWtAtrf. rl.^n in f e8 Ktr thp retereilCe 


'58 by the 

Bishop of Saruip* Was for some time vicar of S^ 0l 2 f nt .?f Jf 1 }*® HP 

Marlborough, and afterwards of West Alving- ^^ ri ”^k e d th £, t. , ^1 

ton.Hlh in tho diocese of Exeter. Appointed V£?VSSSJL!S^ 2 ? 

Archdeacon of Totnes in ’72, and Canon Real- 

dontiary and FnSendary of Exeter in ’6s. His amount of destruction was effected at'ihaiio- 
rece^ppointm^t^rectorof St. Michael's, Manna, Btyardo, and Bussajio; but the? shocks 
Cornhil], and B%hop Sufiragan of London, under were felt, more or less severely; through- 

und^s^ood,^m^<rst^^^^commemi^oji of ^ far^oub^omi ; jn^gc 

living of St. Michael's, CopbiU, is worth £1,500 ranee B fln d i N^talv 5 finm 1 the latter end 

a y p^% is a ^odeI?eMigh Churchman. » $J ™ n ' 3 

Early Closing Association, hounded for Mexico, New Mexioo. and Arizona wer^ visited 
promoting: (r)*An abridgment of the hours of by a succession of seismic disturbances, which 
labour in all departments ot industrial life, were specially disastrous in the N.E. qf Sonora. 
Si^S 5 ?/ ‘* 5 ? W prolonged - especially on Easement. -An easement has beep defined , 


1 « owner 
of another, 
tenements, 


l A lcm . ^ leisure time thus to be gained.— following ooservationa 'may clean*, up this * 
Assistants, by subscribing 9*. 6 d. half-yearly, definition. As a rule, each. man may do what 
axe 4 entitled to receive gratuitous medical be likes upon his own land, and other people 


i upon his own land, and other people 


advice, from any of the Society’s honorary mav do nothing there except upon suffer auce. 
medial ■ staff-in Nov. ■*, .#, the Shop A? y ,' ru te 3 £*A? ^oSSE* of hSh^STe. 
K f**i SwlaUen Aot came mto operation, by man gives him no right to, meddle With land 
which the hours ol jalmur were limited to possessed by another man. But lit certain 
seventy-four ip aweelS Sir John Lubbock, the cases one owner has a right, in virtue of h*s 
WS”** however, given tenement, to enjoy certain Mvantogjm Out of 
notice ofhra intarto to introduce, in the first aao ther maifs tenement, Suppose^*! A's 
1 ? 8 \ * **?. for the ccmpulsory t«nd is encircled on evetyjfide by BV fen*', 
riiv. ^ fW f fc <**$? ^ 0C S ? I Vf ve but that A time out of rpad hks been:accus^ 
i^y a . E %^^^k^h 4 »^tchoolock on Saturday, touted to pass with homes and carta &Whg a 
1 he inhbme' of j^sf ABSOdatich ,** abour£ I(4 oo track OVer B's land. B c^bnot tmr dosHhis 


Fleet Street, 


1 track dVer B’s land. B caimot do W 
sracey. vnwes, 100, trackagain^Av, ^ A^a^^pflinmpftld’ih^he ^ye 
' ■ ' ' '. ^ of the law the land bf^we lord of . the^manor* ' 

edited as disturbances But the wmmoners^u^lyW^^Wersapd" 
Of rally subterranean, copyhojdere ^ 


propagabed.% the^lsf^^ ofthe rocks. The 
study' of earthquakes i« termed “ssiamfllegy ? 
and instruments ^ measuring the earthquake 


c^t turfi j 

the lorq < 


f the manor canndt ,i»wJ®5 the 

•f this right. Both of these rights 
Roman J&w have been twiped 
1 >• hut in En^lish taw ty# fomw A is 

O t 
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called an easement, the letter a profit a prendre, therein named, should be of the commission. 
See ed. and consult Gale on '* Easements.” A subsequent Act added all the remaining 
EaStlftk©, BBSS Ma fy? actress, made her bishops in England and W&les, the Chief 
learamco on the stage in youth. Since 18S1 Justice, and others, Membership oftlie Church 
One has .played leading parts in the various of England has always been an indispensable 
pop«lardtitn£i produced by Mr.^Vilson Barrett, condition of holding the office. A number Of 
at the Royal Prince**’* Theatre. She was >6h 1 Acts have front , tint * 9 to time imposed fresh 
tour with that gentleman’s company in America duties upon the Commissioners, by an Act of 
last year. Misa.E* uqw takes a part in The *856 the Church Budding Cemibis*ioncrs had 
Gulden Ladder at the Gipbe, ^ .* ' their powers transferred to Dw* Ecclesiastical 


Golden L&dd&r at the Globe. their powers transferred to aiw* Ecclesiastical 

Eastward Position.^ .The rubrics which Commissioners. ; BC AdAA. of .ijfo, 1S44, and 
regulate the position df the officiating priest 1856, the CommiMonets Were, empowered to 
during the Communion Service of the Church of form new parishes? wherever necessary, and to 
England direct, in the first place, that he shall contribute out of the funds under their control 
stand V at the north side of- the table/’ and at to tife endowment of the living* -therein. An 
the Prayer of Consecration he is spoken of as Act of 1850 created Ur Church Estates Commis- 
*• standing before the table.” The evangelical, sion, whose members noted, as ah estates com- 
er rt Low Church” party, generally interpret mittee to the Ecclesiastical Commission as well, 
“north side ” as identical with north end, To the Estates Commissioners were transferred 
While the High Church” party hold it to all the estates .held in trust for the Ecdcsias^ 
mean the northern part of the west side— north, tical Commissioners, with all powers of managed 
tlMt is to say, of an imaginary like drawn east ment, etc. In general, it may be said that thi 
ana west through the middle of the table. In function of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ifs 


this latter case the priest faces to the east— or to provide for the adjustment of Church endow- 
almost so— and away from the congregation, ments to the wants of, the Church, ' 

The eastward position is supposed to emphasize -Echo, The ” Can evening paper, established 
the representative character of the celebrating DeC ember 1S6B, price i«). fts priafSes are 

P nest, and was on this ground opposed by the Liberal. The Echo gives daily, in a condensed 
'untans- who, however, did not interpret form the chief and latest niws of the day, 
t 3i i e l t ?. moa " < T d ’ b ,ut altered the pos.tion foreign , home, and commercial',' of which it 
of the table so as to make its sides north and treats in an independent manner. JEhe pro- 
south gnd it* ends. e«t and west. I his en- pnet ors of The Echo We nt the preadfet time 
favour Was defeated^ bnt the dispute remains. fr an . 2oth) >88) making arrangements to esta- 
Antiqdity, uo doubt, is on the side of the East- blish in London a home for a hundred poor 
ward Position : but the kgal quest.on is more orphan boys, who will be, maintained and 
difficult. In the case of Hibbert ». Purchas educat cd privately. The institution is W be 
<i8 7 o) the -Court oi Arches and the Judicial ca i le d ‘'The Echo” Beys’ Homs. Office, as, ' 
Committee of the Privy Council decided that Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
the Eastward Position at the Prayer of Con se- c . llP c 

oration was illegal ; but that judgment has been m S tamp. See 
held, to have been given in personam, and not ^anui- aLiimiNC. Inv^ktions. 
in rem , and, though enforced by suspension Eclipse fstalcea £10,000. > t( See Horse 


against Mr. Purchas, has never been acted Racing. 

upon by the Bishops, nor has the question been Ecuador. A republic of equatorial South 
again laised. The present rubric dates from America, governed by a President, with the 


custom, not wholly extinct ewn now, was for Pop. about 950,000. Revenue <18^5-6) about 
the holy table to be placed at some distance £339,000; expenditure about £41(4,000. Debt 
from the east-^end of the church, with the about £3,300,000, inclusive of unpaid interest 
officiating priest on the eastern side of it, facing “Tor fifteen years. Army about 1,600 men. Its 
the people across it. In^the coronation service history since &70 presents few features of |m- J 
of Queen Victoria (1838) the direction ran “ the portance, beyond the civil wars and pronuncia- 
Queen kneeleth down at the faldstool (in the mentos, almost normal in the district. Railway 
midst of the area over against the altar), and extension is in progress. For Ministry, etc , 
the Archbishop standing at the north sSde of see Diplomatic. 

the altar, salth this prayer or blessing over Edinburgh, H.R.H. Prince Alfred Alex- 


the altar, salth this prayer or blessing over Edinburgh. H.R.H. Prince Alfred Alex- 
her.” Here “ north side * could only mean the ander William Ernest Albert, *st Duke of 
northern part of the west side. The adoption (creat. *866), P,C„ K,(r. f K.T., K.P.* G.C.S.*., 
of the Eastward Position is every year more G.C.M.G » was b.' 1844; second, son of the 
common, and is accompanied by less offence, Queen. Mar. (1874) the Grand Duchess Marie 
even to those who see no advantage in it. Alexandrovna, dau. of the late Alexander 11 . 

" RcclesiastAC&l Commissioners, The, owe of Russia. Entered the Royal Navy (1858) ; 
their origin to the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV., c. 77 * Admiral in command of the Mediterranean 
Incorporated for the purpose of making schemes Squadron (1886). IsMaster ofthe Trinity 
to carry out the recommendations of certain House, and heir presumptive to the Duchy of 
earlier commissions ^pointed to inquire into Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 

the endowment of bishoprics, the state of “Edinburgh Review,” the well-known 
* cathvdirai and collegiate churches, the best way quarterly review (6s.), was founded October 
of proVidl%;for„the Cine of souls, etc, The ssth, 1803, itl first editor being R, Jeffrey, after- 
Act provides that the two Archbishops, £he wards Lord Jeffrey. The name of Sidney 
Bishop of London, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Smith was associated With the R$piw y as also 
President, and First Lord of the Treasury for those of Lord Brougham and other moat dic- 
the time being, as well as a Secretary of State tinguished men in English literature. - 
named by the Sovereign, with three others Edinburgh University. See Universities. 


yarned by the dbvereign, with three others | ] 
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Education. Amje attendance at inspected 
elemetery schools (England and Wales), 
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r Education. Iti addition to the annual report 
of the Committee of Council, some important 
returns tvere issued from the Educaticn De- 
partment in 1587. These include the annual 
report of the Science and Art Department, and 
a further report by the ftoyal Commission on 
Elementary Education in England and Wales. 
This Committee was appointed by Lord Salis- 
bury’s second administration, shortly after it 
came into power, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the working of the Education Acts. 
The Commissioners are Lord Cross (chairman), 
Cardinal Manning; Lord Harrowby, Lord Beau- 
champ, the Bishop of London, Lord Norton, 
Sir F. Sandlbrd, Mr, Lyulph Stanley, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. W. Samuelsoii, Rev. Dr, Riga, 
Dr. R, W. Dale, Canon Gregory, Canon Smith, 
Rev. T. D. C. ‘Morse, Mr. C. H, Alderson, 

Mr. r ^ - «- ™ 

He] 

Mr, „ y . 

Since the adoption of the first Education Act, 
in 1870, the elementary education of the country 
has been conducted bv two powerful organisa- 
tions— theone consist me of the School Boards, 
under, the direct control of the ratepayers', the 
other of the Voluntary Schools of the Church 
of England and various other religions deno- 
minations. These schools, though earning the 
Government capitation grant, are not under 
the control of the ratepayers. The cost of 
education per head* steaculy increased alter 
the passing of the.first Education Act. In 
1871 the cost per head was £1 75. $d.\ in i8$x it 
**■*•-■ m 


As regards 


tbeyefidptary Schools, With regard 
to the r 'merit M ghtoi the Board Schools are 


over <0 per _____ 
Schools, and t£e 


ter thah the Voluntary 
of attendance give 


far more favourable results for the former 
schools than for the latter. The total 
to&i of the Elementary Education .system is 
tfearry six and a half unions, of which abou 
rtnt grants. See 
VOLUntARY 

itionjgenerally, 
opaedia 


of Education iWdii^r r M io&jj&A .Fletcher), 
now being j^ish^W parts,;. JWiwa/ 0/ 

!***“* 

Education. Average: is^miifcurs per scholhr 
in average; ^endmipe at elementary pchools^ 



_ Education, Commercial. See Commercial 
Education. , 

Education Commission. See Education. 

Education Department is a committee of 
the Privy Council, in which are, included the 
President of the Couucftand the Vice-President 
for education, assisted by a large permanent* 
staff, The greater, share ministerial work 
falj$ . Upon the. vice-president, wtob is respoh- 
sfble to the House of Commons. ' The Depart- 
ment distributes the Parliamentary grant, 


1 I ncluded with British schools before 1876. 
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frames toe code, appoints a. staff of inspectors 
by whom schools m receipt of the grant are 
vMted and the scholars examined, a n& training 
schools Ibr teachers arf^spected : it sanctions 
the bottvwipg of loanilfey School Boards «p 


mcfie^mW' Ac^V^choqi*. AMENUAatCE Com- 
mitts**, etc*). Them is a separate Depart- 
ment for Scotland, ' - *. 11 * 

Egjasaj^siiasajgg^ » 


SchS, Inspected 
School Accotn. 



Scotland. 

Wales. 


19,02 5 

3*09* 

5,i45,a92 
3> 438 , 42 ; 

691,405 

4X6»£9o 

4 , 064,463 

543,902 

£ 2 , 958,705 

£ 443.815 



Aver* Attendance 
Attend, at Im&pec, 
Govern, Grant , 


The returns are Riven in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, to Aug, 30th, 1SS7, and in Ireland 
to Sept, 30th, *886. 

‘Egypt. A kingdom on the Nile Delta and 
LoWer Nile tributary to the Porte, under 
the rule of Mohammed Tewfic* sixth of the 
dynasty, founded by Mohammed Ali. The 
first four rulers bore the title of “ Vali,” or 
Viceroy, but in 1866 the then ruler* Ismail, in 
consideration of the increase of the annual 
tribute from *£376,000 to £720,000, received from 
the Sultan the title of Khedive or “ King," and 
the succession was made direct from father to 
son instead of descending, in accordance with 
Turkish law,’ to the eldest male of the family. 
In *873 the right of concluding treaties with 
foreign powers and of maintaining armies was 
also conceded. Area of Egypt proper 394, 240 sq . 
miles, with a population, according to census 
of 188 a, of 6,806,381. Estimated revenue (1.888) 
about £0,600.000 ; expenditure about £9,576,000 ; 
consolidated debt about £78,400,000, exclusive 
of loans upon the Pairs and Dominion lauds 
to the amount of £16,500,000, and of a floating 
debt (arising from deficiencies in revenue pf 
farmer years, Alexandria indemnities, etc.), to 
meet which , a preference loan of £9,000,000, 
under the guarantee of the Powers, was' 
contracted In 1885. The army of occupation 
has been reduced fi o,m 30,000 to 10,000 men. 
Principal products, cotton and cereals. Sixty 
per cent, of commercial business is with 
England. Exports in *$86* £*0,359,353; imports* 
£8,040,467. (For history from ’71 to '86 see ed. 
’87.) In the beginning 61 the year a considerable 
reduction of the British army in Egypt took 
place, leaving, however* a sufficient force in 
the country to, maintain order on the Soudan 
.frontier, as well as in Egypt proper. Among 
the most conspicuous events of the year were 
the abolition of the corvee, or system qf forced 
labour— a step which was at first opposed both 
by Fiance. and Russia, but was ultimately 


a wavention yftik Turkey based on the evacua- ti 
4 io» of Egypt in a given term of years. 'Die h 
Invention w&B> in feet* agreed to by toe e 
ministers of toe Sublime Poit% but the Sultan £ 
refused to rati|y it, and Sir Henry was obliged r< 
ip leave ChhsiuAsneple. Another important 

' * 9 $ 


event was the neutralisation of the Sues Canal, 
Under an international convention -that wkter- > 
way is now exempt frtam bloekiKieahd military 
onemtiohSi and it provides lor the free passage 
of ships of all nations during ^peaces and war. 
In connection with the olaims of the saoKhedive 
: : upon: 4 hn^.^y^^ Goy'eiuinenti'. M A Marriott 
JSs Tbeeh ; ^fSli^lgd from England to assist 
in the .settlement disfpbto. ^Purre were 

during the year insignificant incursions of 
Soudan tribes albng toe frontier ; but, except 
.that; ->»«£]>»*$ • -of-* .a 1 

regimentfor twd of BltoKtroaha in rather Un- 
wholesome quarters, toesc raids Were, .of little 
importance* There ha*; glto' wea'v'a aforudes- 
ceucc of disorder in the ■ Eastern Bendam where 
the oft-rcported-deadD«man Digmsis still to the 
front. Occasional skirmishes • take place, and 
a war-ship in SuoktMhafbour now and again 
throws a shell amdng the predatory natives. 
Towards the close of toe year a -fight occwtbd 
at Tamai between toe friendly natives and the 
rebels* in which they lost .a large number of 
cattle, and in a more recent attack (Jan. ’$8) 
^Colonel Kitchener, the Governor-General , re- 
ceived a Severe bullet wound. The Hpudget for 
next year puts the resKnue at ^mpfeooo and 
the expenditure at £9,576^000, and. the general 
financial outlook is &atisl actor v. ’ There was a- 
rise during the past y%ar ip noth cotton and 
sugar, and the land tax was collected with 
unusual facility. Unless -something unfore- 
seen happens* the country will be able to, pay 
its way easily in *88 ; and as to tfie condi tion of 
the people, the fellah is much more comfortable 
than ever he was before. For, Ministry, etc., 
see Diplomatic. - 

Egypt . Exploration Fund, The. Founded 

(1883), under the presidency of the late Kir 
Erasmus Wilson (cl. 1864), for the purpose of . 
historical investigation m Egypt, conducted in , 
a scientific manner; hvith the object of- solving 1 
some of the many important questions that 
await the result of excavation. Special atten- 
tion has been directed to all that can boar 
on the history of the. sojourn and exodus of 
the Israelites, and the early sources of Greek 
art. The work is conducted on the principle 
of careful examination of all details and 
preservation of the objects found. These 
objeetb are of great -interest ih illustrating 
"Comparative art by the influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Syf ian styles on -one another, the ^ 
technical processes ol metal work, metrology \ 
and the ceramic arts. The antiquities found, 
after the claims of the 2 $*ti 6 ael 2 [nMiim at Boulak 
have been satisfied* are divided between toe 
British Museum, to© Boston Museum (U.5.A.), j 
and various local museums in England and the 
Colonics. The distribution depends mainly on 
the amount of local Support which has been 
contributed by the several districts represented 
by toe museums. Annual volumes are pub- 
lished, giving the results of each season’s work, 
with maps and plates* The. past season (* 87 ) 
has been signalised byeacavattons conducted 
by M. NaviJIeat Tell el Taho^^tof/Hhe Mound 
qi the Jews ’V'a apot cpnjbcturally identified 
forty years ago by $Ir <*, Wilkinson with the 
City ot .Onia, tounded daring the'latter half of 
the second century Onias, hereditary 

high priest of the JeiyA.who fled' to Egypt to v 
escape persecution at toe hands of- AhtiOdhn* j 
Epiphaaes, King n£$yyia.. Being favourably / 
received by the Greek: Thiers <n Egypt, Onia*. f 
after living many years in Alexandria, asked 
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and abstained permission to take possession hires otvarious celestial* terrestrial, and other 
of Had. famed temple and efty of Leohtopolis, objects, and which were used from, pc tine of 

and its . 

extensive IS£*l/o 


open, till the tmwH 
and closed h$ 4 ag 
commanitjkwfeic|. 
and its friotinff«'|0 


and its >&{,fljMi* prfoipie,' c^H^gaio^ 

extensive IS£*l/o 

some native, kb&tors' came upim Pe rums > ► Agent at Aawka or Assouan. Mustagh Shakir, 
of Justeotyi ill., learned .that ^quastitiea^-ld 1 *nti- 

whfeh |p^ddiBliadp lain .buried in thfe heart quitted ■were.' 1 buing found -in 'the hill nearly 
of thoTSmnndf1^‘‘faj%$.. number of line en- : opposite to the modern toWn of Assouan, and 
caustic tiles and pofoeiain mosaics from this that ttiey were being' sold- Vapidly ' fo the 
fiud may be seen. m. r pe Egyptian rooms traveller and tourist. He Ibopd that-manyof 
of the British Museanh Not, however, till the objects thus sold were* archseologicany, 


tion. flie results, ot M. Na.vilto s exploration ties, he asked and obtained official permission 
were extremely' interesting, No monument to excavate the tombs in tl*e hiU/oQ the under- 
was discovered .Which actually yielded the standing that One-half of any antiquities which 
name of the city! but three or four extensive might be discovered by him Were to go, -to the 
ccmetedlh of various epochs were found, one Museum at Boulak. He set to Work ‘with a 
oi which: contained very ancient rock-cut tombs number of men, and emptied a large chamber 
inscribed With Jewish names, as M Nethancus,” or tomb, winch he found to be Sued With a 
“ oafomla,'*' ** Barchiasr' “Eieazar,” etc. The vast number of decayed and broken coffins. The ,, 
identity of the site as a Jewish settlement uas officer commanding at Af^maAb' in that yeOr 
thus cuulirnied ; and the further discovery of was General (now Sir) T.*W. Grenfell, a sue- 
a large, number of images of the cat-heuded ce^xful student of Egypt iah^rebasoi^gy, who, 
goddess also identified it with Leontopciis, by an arrangement witn the authorities at the 
which jinefrnt Egyptian city Was sacred to the bouiak Museum, undertook the sole respon- 
cat-headcd Bast. Another interesting sue sibi^ity, financial and otherwise, of further 
1 called Tukh-el-Sparanw was next excavated, excavations, iiis well-directed labours were 
and the remains Of a temple founded by Philip productive of the most important results. He 
Andaeus was. found ; and finally the mound Drought to light some tombs of the Sixth and 
known as Tell Basts, site of the famous city of T wench Dynasties, and discovered a Stone stair- 
Bubilstia, close to the modern town of Zagazig. case of a unique character. In the hid of the 
was attacked. Here wefts found the remains tombs at Assouan there are three distinct 
of a magnificent red granite temple— -the same layers of stone, Which have been chosen by 
visited and described by Herodotus, B.c. 454 the ancient Egyptians for the purpose of ex- 
(see Herodotus, Bit. II., chap, cxxxviifi); the cavating tom us. The finest layer, which is 
ruins of a* splendid hypo style hail, aud of also the thickest, is at the top, and this has 
another great hah rich m sculptured slabs, been cnosen principally byihe architects of the 
colossi, t and other statues, being partially laid Sixth .Dynasty for tne sepulchres of the rulers 
bare, fhis ‘ great discovery created much of Elephantine? Tne tombs in all chans herb 
interest in the learned world, the temple follow the track of the layers ol stone, — and 
having been supposed to be entirely destroyed when the seam is thieik the tombs are high, 
centuries ago. M» Navi He will return to Tefl when it is thin the tombs .are Smallv In the 
Basta in the month of February in the present first tomb excavated by Sir B. Grenfell were 
year, and complete the excavation of this most found tons of fragments of coffins, the remains 
important historicalatructure. It is calculated of burnt mummies, ovhich had fallen (© pieces, 
that two or three months of active work, with several small coarse earthenware pots, and 
a stall' of 3110 or 400 native' diggers, will be some funereal tablets. The tablets w$re made 
needed locicar fh^^r^aindar 01 tne site. The of the common stone ©f the mo untain, and 
temple Covers about 1,000 feet from end to end. were inscribed some in hieroglyphics and 
M. iVayifle was m&istqd last season by Mr. F. some in Demotic characters, fine tablets 
Llewefl^n Griffith and Count d'Hulst, both belong to a very late period, the inscriptions 
oiiieera of the Fund ; and the same gentlemen being very carelessly done,} Sfchd ’ they arc 


-tsafc&f* ISept. Mr. Petrie's ushabtiu figure* remidh^ which {poked as if 
Fart, }%aecpnd volume of they had been made at & Gffie wheto *be form 

‘Naukritia ? 1 'Hm officii* of of Osiris and the hieroglyphic c&r*$er$l had 
Bkptofhttoh ^nd^are at s% Oxford been forgotten. Several wooden 

MaMomji* Oxiord sum W* Bresxdsht, Sir faces of cofilns had been preserved ahnply 
John JowleK vK^e.M.Gri tie., Gosselin ' f because they hid beeh .a&Se of a homer 
MisS/Akeha Edwards* LL.D., w»od than the rest hFtoecoilasj md the 
E.H.©. l .dtc,. Weotburv on-Trvm. BHstoL nooeir narta df some ertone comaa showed 


peiuU eesturj 
liUJTed writinj 


-which consisted of litne pic- [ that the tombs esoavated % Sir F. (jhenfelj 
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belong- to, an<f were ipade at, two different comm en tees par Karl Piehl/* At the latar- ■ 
periods— those, namely, of the Sixth and Twelfth natipaal Congress of Orientalists, which assembled r 
jJytxastieB--is ascertained by the , occurrence in London in ’74, 1)r, Lepgius proposed to Mr. 
of the names pi the kings reigning ever Egypt Renonfthat he should make *- drifted conation 
whbn they Were made. In spite of all the of the best copies of ti*e' , M Book of the Dead,** 
vicissitudes of time and we«ber, and tfce in order to restore tlie te*J? to its; original ton* 
destruction wrought on Assouan by Persian, ditionat the period &f the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
Greek, Roman, Arabic, Turkish, and Nubian Owing to the lade ,4f thd necessary leisure, 
invaders, the tombs there are ^il I tVonderfuI, ,Mr. Renouf was obliged to decline the task, 
and their inscriptions most interesting. The which devolved upon M. Edouard Ifavffle, who 
stone has already been referred toe as unique, has visited^London, Dublin, Paris. Marseilles, 
and the so-called proto-Doric pillars of the Leyden, Rome, Florence, NapkS, Turin, Berlin, ’ 
double tomb of Babken and Meehu are of a Hanover, Cairo, and other plac x and collated 
character not to be met with elsewhere. “It about ejghty-eixhieroglyphic papyri, twenty- 
is sincerely to be hoped,*’ to adopt the ip sis- six of which belong to the British Museum. 
sima verba of Mr. Budge, who in November ’86 The result was the collection of thousands of 
Was temporarily detached from his responsible varied readings add the raising of the number 
work, at the, British Museum by the Trustees of chapters from Now for the first 

of that institution, in order, inter alia, to time it is possible for a good translation of the 
examine, expedite, and to report qpop the ox- “ Book of the Dead " to be made. All the chap- 
oav&tio&s of Sir F. Grenfell at Assouan, “that ters and their varied readings and vignettes 
Sir F. W. Grenfell will continue his excavations, have been gathered together' and conveniently 
for at is very probable that tombs eailier than arranged from the best papyri of the best period 
the Sixth Dynasty maybe found there; and it of the Egyptian Empire— -that is, from about 
seems very doubtful to me if six dynasties of 1700 to noo b.c, M. Naville’s work was pub-* 
kings had nearly passed away before it was lished at Berlin in 186, with the, title of 41 Das 
found out what an excellent place the bold hill Aegyptische Todtenbuch der xvn* bis xx 
of Contra Syene made for sepulture. It is Dynastie,ausverschiedettenUrkitndenzusam- 
meet, too^ that the Sirdar, or fiist^soldier of the mengestelit und herausgegeber von Edouaid 
army of Egypt of to-day, should bring to light Navi lie,” who has laid all Egyptologists under 
and preserve the tomps of his predecessors, the an immense debt of gratitude for what may 
old warrior princes of Elephantine or Asw&n, now and henceforth be regarded as the standard 
Vho lived and ruled five thousand years ago. text of the “ Book of the Dead/' in the publish* 
Beyond the results of the excavations at As- ing of which it should be recorded that ihg 
souan, thus described by Mr. Budge, and of the Prussian Government afforded important pecu- 
researches made by the agents br commissi oners niary assistance. Professor f. Lieblein has pro- 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund ( q.v .) the Teeent duced a work on a phase of ancient Egyptian ** 
progress of E,, like that of Assyriology, is to commerce — “Handel und Schift'ahrt auf dem 
be mainly expressed in the terms of its biblio- rothen Meerein altenZelten. Nach agyptischen 
graphy Dr, Heim ich Brugaoh Bey announces Quellen, Kristiania, *86,’* Professor Mospcro has 
lor publication m the course of the present published an excellent and finely illustrated 
year, the fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes, pro- handbook of the entire range of Egyptian art, 
sumably the concluding ones, of his elaborate under the title of 44 L’Archeologie egyptienne,” 

" Thesaurus InscriptionumiEgyptmcarum. Alt- Paris, ’87, part of the 44 Biblitfheque delEnsoigise- 
figyptische Inschriiten. Gesanmielt, verglichen, meat des Beaux-arts, publico sous la direction de 
tioeitragen, erlautert, und autographirt. This M. Jules Comte/’ and in addition has contributed 
work, the issue of which commenced in *8^, is to the literary stores of Egyptology by the 
devoted to the presentation and exposition publication of two smaller works, “Le Rituel 
of ancient Egyptian inscriptions ,.as relating du Sacrifice funeraire, Bulletin critique de la 
to astronomy/ astrology^ and the calendar ; as Religion egyptienne,” Baris, *87, and “ La Syrie 
geographical, mythological, historical, biogra- s,vant f Invasion des Hebreux d’aprfes les 
phieal, and genealogical inscriptions; and as Monuments egyptiens, Conference faite & la ^ 
inscriptions of a mural or other architectural Societe des Etudes juives le 26 Mars '87.” Two ’ 
character, and miscellaneous. The same author other works which tend to illustrate the uni- 
promises also the speedy publication of the versality of the study of Egyptology arc Signor 
second and concluding moiety— the first having Sim. Levi s “ VocaDolano geroglifico copto- 
beeh issued in '85— -ox his ‘'Religion und Mv- ebraico,” a vols., Torino, ’87, a work which 
thologie der alten Aegypter, Nach den Denk- gained the “grande premia reale di liuguistica” 
n.alern bearbeitet”; and further announces the conferred in ’86 by the 44 R. Accademia dei 
publication, within the first six months of the Lancei/’ and publishedbunder the auspices of 
current year, of the second and third parts the “consiglio superiore della istruzioue pub- 
of his treatise on the decipherment of the blice,” and Dr, Alfred H. Kellogg’s “Abrimam» 
Merottic inscriptions, “Entziffe rung der Meroi- Joseph, and Moses in Egypt : odng a Course 
tifcchett Schriftdqnkmaier/’ of which the first of Lectures delivered before the Theological 
part, “Die Priesterschrift von MeroC,” has Seminary, Princeton, New jersey/’ New York, 
already appeared as a reprint from recent and London. ’87. Mr, Le Page Renouf, who 
numbers oi the “Zeitschritt fUr Aegyptische is about to bring but a Second edition of his 
Spiache und Alterthumsk ;ade.” Brugsch Bey 44 Elementary Gramma* ofthe Egyptian Lan- 
believes that these Meroitio inscriptions are m a guage,” lias edited a sumptuous edition, «Jn 
language which is still spoken by the natives elephant folio, of 44 Ancient Egyptian Texts from 
of tne district, Another important work, com- the Coffin of Amamu in the, British Museum, 
menced by the issue of its fiist part in *86, affd 'With a Translation by the late Samuel Birch. * 
to be completed by the publication of the second Printed by order of, the Trustees,” *87. 
in the course of the present year, is entitled Finally, in Connection .with the* bibliography i 
4 4 Inscriptions H ibrogfy phiqn e s, recueillies en of the subject is to he mentioned the issue of 
^Europe et eu Egypte, Pubiitos, traduites et several pafts of a work stilf in progress— 
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“Mittheil ungen fins den Samralung der Papy- 
rus Erxl lerzog Rainer*” Wain, ,’87— the owner 
ofthis collection being m to uriiyer sally recog- 
nised as th* 

Biretifs Pwsjfi^ 

of Bunsen’s “MjpiL , i Pfto>in universal His- 
tory *; Preface lo second volume of “Records 
of ilie Fiist ” ; I^ibimrAi Address in "Transac- 
tions the Secona^&cSBiOn of the International 
Congress of Orientalists Introduction to the 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs, m Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson!* “ Egyptians in. the Time ’ 
of the Pharaoh* Egypt from the Earliest 
Times to n.c. 3d or; Rede Lecture -on the 
“Mona mental History of Egypt”; Sir J* Gardner 
Wilkinson's “ Mannar s ana Customs of the 
Anr-h'at F.frvni:ians Lenormant and Cheval- 


General Election of i860, from the last two 
tores of whiclrdate the Dub takes its name. 
Ijie Club has ho tod rerididnep, 


tonal* c&riMfif 

. B. Brace (National Libtot pub)., ; l , 
Eisteddfod. i The name of fui aMcal bardic 
Co^FsIitimi^ the 

preservation of the music and jthe general litera- 
ture of the Principality, the maintenance of the 


Hieroglyphics and their Decipherment, in the 
third edition of Cory’s “Ancient Fragments” ; 
Rev. A, H. Sayce’s “Fresh Eight from the 
Ancient Monuments ” ; Mr. E. A, W. Budge’s 
“Dwellers oh the Nile ” ; etc., etc. 

Eiffel Tower (Paris Exhibition, *89). it 
has beep decided ,io erect in the Champs de 
Mars, Paris, in connection with the Exhibition 
, c*t 1889, the highest iron tower yet known. 
{ The height is to be i.ooq feet, and the cost 
about ^soojoog. To this sum the Assembly 
in November voted £60,000, and the re- 
mainder ol the money is to be found by the 
eonti actors, who in return receive a concession 
01 the tower for twenty years, and expect to 
«* recoup themselves out ot4he admission fees. 
Visitors to Paris will be able to realise the 
stupendous character of ihe structure from the 
lac l that it 'trill be three times us high as the 
Arc cjeTnomphe(b.i/.). M. Eiffel, the engineer 
v who originated tno project, urges that the 


sloping inward and upward to a platform upon 
which rises the iron column, from four feet 
sloping into graceful lines very much after the 
lashion of a lighthouse. In Feb. *87 it trans- 
pired that an extraordinary remonstrance had 
been addressed to M. Alphand, Director of 
Works, at the Exhibition, by a number of thfc 
leading artists and literal y men against the 
ei ection of the tower as an act of vandalism, 
to Which , M. Lockroy, then in the Ministry, 
made a 'cuttingly sarcastic . reply. About the 
same time M. Eiffel made a statement to a 
reporter of the Temps, asserting that the 


Welsh langjitsffe andffhtient nittiohaTbustbms, 
and the cultivation of a Sjpirft eg 'patriotism 
among the people. Its origin is lost iff an- 
tiquity, but it is certain that three .such con- 
gresses were held in the reign of Edward ID., 
one of them being udder the patronage , ol 
Earl Mortimer. As that patronage was given 
to the last* of the three, and all “Of them 
were held in Edward IIl.s reign, they must 
have been hpld somewhere between Jau. 
agth, 1327, when Edward was crowned, and 
Nov. 29th, 7330, when Mortimer was be- 
headed. In one of these Eisteddfodau, held in 
7328, Dafydd ap Gwilym, possibly the greatest - 
of Welsh pogts, received the honour of the 
bardic chair, the highest ayvard of merit the v 
Eisteddfod has to bestow. In the fifteenth 
century the number of bards and wandering , 
minstrels in the Principality increased greatly* 
and it became necessary to call an .Eisteddfod 
fc to distinguish between the true and the false*- 
the genuine poet or poetaster, and the. mere 
vagrant. Accordingly a bardic congress was 
held at Carmarthen somewhere about the year 
14SX, with the sanction of Henry VI. A bard 
called Dafydd ap. Edmwnt won the chair at 
this Eisteddfod, whenever it was held. The. 
bards and musicians were divided each into 
live sections, after careful examination. The 
number of degrees now conferred is b uL three 
—bards, ova tea, and Druids— and as there is 
practically no test of merit imposed, they are ' 
quite worthless. It was not sb-ta the olden 
time, when the possession of an Eisteddfodic 
degree was ai*“ open sesame” to every great 
house in the Principality to the Welsh trou- 
badours. The number of Welsh bai 


0 the Welsh trou- 
Welsh bards and 


minstrels increased so very rapidly, . indeed, 
during the Tudor period, that it becamemeces- 
sary once more to hold an Eisteddfod, or rather 
a G-oraedd. This word means throne, but in an 
Eisteddfodic sense it signifies the four-and- 
twenty stones of the Druidic circle, where,* 
year and a day beforehand the Eisteddfod is 
proclaimed “in the face of the sun, the eye of 


tower 'would prove the great attraction of the proclaimed “in the face of the aun, the eye of 
Exhibition. Some explanations ensued be- light,” and where bardic and musical degrees 
tween M. Lockrov ana M. Garniei, consulting are conferred.* Henry VIII. gave permission 
architect to the Exhibition, who was opposed to hold, not only a Goraedd, but . also an Eistedd- 
to the erection of the tower. In the report of fod at Caerwys, near Holywell— a place which 
a banquet given tq It; Dantresme, the Minister was heard of last year in connection vffth the 
ofCompierce,incoitti©ctjonVrith the Exhibition, anti-tithe agitation. TW, object was to weed 
on Octu xBth, it was stated thre the tower was out impostors from thebhrdic ranks. Six de- 
in course of erection, and that the iron frame- grees only were conferred. . Four “disciples ” 
work of the Exhlbitioh buildings had made • or “ initiates ” were tp have been created, but 
considerable progress. At the' end of the year, they felt themselves entitleffto loftierpositions, 
the tower had reached the height of. 179 feet ana they declined the honour the Eisteddfod 
the four afChes of the base had been joined, and proposed to confer on/ them. This congress 


the great platform for ihe rooms of the first 
stage Was being constructed. 

Eighty Club, The, was form ed by a number of 
prom mem Liberia in 1879, With a view to pro- 
moting the success' of the liberal party at the 


anti-tithe agitation. object Was to weed 
Out impostors from thebardic ranks. Six de- 
grees qply were conferred. , Four “disciples ” 
- or “ initiates ” were tp have been created, but 
they felt themselves entitleffto loftierpositions, 
ana they declined the honour the Eisteddfod 
proposed to cpnf<fr on/ them. This congress 
Was held either Bn 1525 or in 1508. Wander- 
ing bards and minstrels became more and 
more of a mffskncej and bn Oct. 23rd, 1566 
Queen Elizabeth issued a “letter oi commis- 
sion, ' ” calling another Eisteddfod at Caerwy B 
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for May a&b, rgdS* This royal letter is 
dated frond Chester. Fifty-five musical and 
bardic degrees Were conferred at this meeting, 


pdU, The peU is to take plac^on such day as the 
returning officer may Appoint, not feeing, in the 
casi^of an election ibr a county Or district 
borough, ; less than ; two 1 or more .than wix 


ike next F^iiteddfod id be held was also 4w^ 
C^eiWys, .in, X 7 $S, under the patronage' of the- 
Society of f ^<lv?yneddigSh/* or natives of North 
’Wales, a society established In London, which 
has since developed inks the nCfymiareflftnpn : 
(Aborigines) Society. The Society sot the 
Eisteddfod -feirJy on '% kgs as a4ivfng and ; 


forapuMlcfest ggft 
^the foliowhig o* 
make ike matter o 


fsg^ set ^apatt 

^xmg^in&iW'fsiot 'Souated . 
wir* which ^1U prolKibly 
tfcma^:,<tews Sheghse for , 
*K bOroo&hsand eouifeies. 


it was a failure. but in evcty other respect n 
was aconstderank success. On the fourth and 
last day of the meeting the Frince and Princess 
of Wales wet's present with their daughters. 
Naturally they received an immense ovation, 
and the Prince promise&to attend some future 
Eisteddfod .in the Principality itself. The 
chairman of the meeting, Sir J. Hi Puleston, 
received the honour of knighthood— -an honour 
which m jan. sod was conferred on a still 
more distinguished Welshman, Mr. Owen 
Roberts, of the Clothworkets’ Company. 'Hie 
experience of ’87 has, however, shown that 
London is hardly the place inhere the Eisteddfod 
can be expected to flourish. Thbre is a very 
Simple reason for this : the people who admire 
and Jove it most are Welsh people, who are 
-liable to be led astray, in the, English capital by 
the novel attractions of theatres and concerts; 
that is probably why the Eisteddfod of '87 
was, from a pecuniary- point of view, a little* 
unsatisfactory. The preliminary Corse dd, where 
a year and a day’s notice of the event was given, 
was held last November in the Inner Temple 
Gardens. ' m 

EJfeOW©. An English newspaper corruption | 
- of Efeshowefpron. et-show'e), the political centre ; 
of British m»hsiA (q.v.>. 

. Eleotkm of a Member of Parliament. 
Under the provisions of the Ballot Act, the 
returning officer is required, in the case of a 
county eledtictm within two days after the day 
on Which he recei ves the writ, and in the case 
of a borough election on the day on which he 
receives the Writ or the following day, to give 
notice of election. The day of nomination is 
to be fixed as follows', in the case ot'an election 
for g county or district borough, not later than 
the ninth day after the day on which he re- 
ceives the writ, with an interval of not Jess 
than three clear days between the clay on which, 
he gives the notice and, the day of nomination ; 
and infheea.se of an election for any borough 
other than a district borough, not later than 
thd fourth day after the day on which he 
recedes, the Writ, with an interval of not less 
than two clear days between the day on which 
he .gives the notice and tile day of nomination. 
The candidate is nominated" in writing, sub- 


ligasgama 


mgs were MmfeM'tth* and enures. 

1W assuming that tae wHt- has been received by 
manually the returning offieci^on the <xat. ; of any given 
respect it, -month 4^'' * ■" - 1 >\ <'• * 


' JJffV Of ' , ' 

Month. . - ^ • ' % / • 

i Keceiptofwrit. ,* , 

3 Last possible day fbi*, notice o£*leqtioh 

4 ' 

5 First possible day for nomination. 

1 fi , * 

1 7 • ^ ' 

8 First possiblcday for poll. '/ 

9 v 

to Last possible day for nomination. 


■‘**3 

*4 , " 

*5 - > 

XO ’ ‘ v 

17 Last possible day for poll. 

Borough. 

x Receipt Of writ. . */■ 

s Last possible day for notice of election. 

3 - i 

4 First possible day for nomination. 

( Last possible d% for nomination. 

5 { First possible day for poll. 


9 Last possible day for poll. 

In using either table, regard must be bad to 
the intimation given above, that Sundays, 
Christmas pay', etc., do not count. Thus, if an 
election id a county be fixed’ for the latest 
possible dfty> the poll would; on account of the 
Sundays, be at least two days later, dr on the 
nineteenth, and in some eases three days later, 
or on the twentieth day. There Is a special 
allowance of time in the case of the con- 
stituency of Orkney and Shetland. Where an 
equality of votes is found to exist between 
any candidates , at an election for a county or 
borough, and the addition of unvote Would 
entitle any of such candidates to be declared 
elected, the returning Officer, if a rcgf&eted 
elector of such county j*r borough, may give such 
additional vote, but Shall pot in .any other case 


and- seconder, and 

must also be registered in the same ton- may, if quiilified, decline to give ihe r e&sting 
stituency. If at the expiration of ofie hour vote ; and if he be decline 

after the time appointed for the election not to act, the names of tile titfd candidates are 
more candidates stand nominated than there endorsed on the writ aftd a double vdturn made, 
ore vacancies to be filled up, the returning Neither candidate retarded may- vote until 
officer is to, forthwith declare the candidate the, right' to the seat hssfeeetfd^ermined, A 
nominated to fee elected; but -if at the end of petition may be presented by a person qualified 
one hour more candidates stapd nominalde to vote, a person claiming to have Ifee right to 
thau there are seats to be filled up, the return - { be returned, and by * person alleging himself 
iog officer is to ddjtnirn the election axsd take a to have been the q^jiqa^.f’tb'e petition may 

: , MhT> ->.?< 1 


xjdmjjB'*amoa£ cyclgp.®j»a, t : 


be' predated on wfrsus ground, aad a* may | 
■ allege tedbety and •flteraBtah Xhua, where 

there &&* hee& *h votea, andfcthe 

casting vbte: h*? -beeB^vfi^, bv the wftuimmg 

reduce ■ flnejp*w% Jfeait- i^yorria 

the figure 

was void ; and when, eorrupt practjces_ have 
been alleged, the JuSgesreport aiso whether 
any such practices have been committed, a*d, 
if so, whether it was with -the- knowledge or 
consent^’ ah* Candidate, and the mature 
thereof; the names of the persons proved to 
have been guilty of such corrupt practices ; and 
whether during the election there was an ex- 
tensive prevalence , of corrupt practices. When 
such a Report *sthe' latter > made do .the 
House, it is usual to appoint a Royal Ccm- 
miasiom on "Whobe report, if it disclose a 
serous State thmg$, the writs, for a tresh 
election may be suspended, so that the con- 
stituency remains temporarily unrepresented. 
r Any member returned tor two or more places 
in any part of the United Kingdom is to make 
his election for which of the places he will 
serve within one Week after it shall appear 
that there is no question upon the return for 
that place*. See also Writs, Corrupt Prac- 
tices, JPARLIAtaEKT^HpUSE OF COMMONS, etc. 

EtectionvBye-, f^tltlons, etc. 
f 188 g. 

; Belfast ■ (West Div.)— On petition Mr. T. 

\ Sexton was declared to be the sitting member, 

| Birmingham (Eastfc— On Mr. Matthews' ac- 
|ccptlug office ofLlcme Secretary ; no opposi- 
ftion (Aug. nth), . , . 

f Brighton,— On Mr, Marriott accepting office 
• of Judge Advocate Genera); no opposition 
! (Aug, nth). 

On death of Alderman David Smith, Dr. 


Mr. J, H. Macdonald accepting office of Dord 
Advocate >;/ m gmtgtim ,tmf* Aaiw)^ \ . 

ri -ffin r Sir Hi 1 Holland < acceding 
office of -Vice^r^Aident Coun^if; ho 

£?W» of ' 'waSh^m •" Sir • ^Richard' 'Webster 

S °T*P 9 “ ' 

^ ; ^?baab HartDyke v 

fldccptmg df Vice-PTdsideni of the Com- 
mittee of Council ©hiiiucaitiOn he was returned 
without op^bsHtjoni 7 . *',?■■.. '% 1 ■ ; • 

King's , Jmn^^rOn Mr* . H* \ being 

appointed Governor of Madras (pqHimg Aug, 

M^.^l^r J^an^raiSiS/ : . 

X ' i •mfBtl .rltADtffli.V Utff 


‘ XaneailiixO? (l^ldtpodi , ■ 6iy.h— Sa^fr 3 F, 
Stanley accepting office! N -af President pf the 
Board of Trade, w| a peerage (polling 

(No change.) . r-^3,746 r ■ 
Lancashire S.W, (Newton , Div.).-~On Sir 
R. Cross accepting office of Secretary for India, 
with a peerage, there was a* contest (polling 


Atigi 16th) :— ■ 

m v. Thomas Wodehotw? e Legh (C.) 4,06s 
Mr. D. O ’Comic 1 French (G;L.) 3,355 * 

v(Ko change.) ‘ ' —707 

Leicestershire (East).— On Lord J, Maimers** 
accepting! office of Chancellor of the Duchy Of 
Lancaster ; no opposition (Aug* 133th), 

Leith District.— Mr* Gladstone having been 
returned for Midlothian as -well .as for this 
constituency, elected to sit for the county, and 
there was a fresh ©lection (polling Aug. 20th; *■— 
Mr. Munro Fecguson (G.L.) +;204 
Mr. M'Gregor (LU.) . ’ 1,526 

Mr. Jacks (L,U 


, Yo change.) 

Lewisham.— On Lord Lewisham accepting 
office of Vice- Chamber lain ofthe Household; 
no opposition (Aug. ntji). 

Lincolnshire (S. Lindsey Div, > -On Mr. Stan- 
hope accepting office of Colonial Secretary ; 

[ no opposition Mug. 12th). * T * 

I Liverpool (Walton).— On Mr. J. G. Gibson 
accepting office of Solicitor General fdr Ireland; 
no Opposition (Aug. xifh). 

Londonderry (City).— Mr. Charles Lewis <C.) 
was unseated on petition; and Mr, Justin 
McCarthy (P.) declared the sitting member 
(Oct, 25th). 

(Parnellitegairt of a seat.) 

Manchester (East).— On Mr, - A. J. Balfour 
accepting office of Secretary for Scotland ; no 
opposition (Aug, nth), 
marylebone (East).— 0 n Lord C. Beresford 
accepting office of a Naval .Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; no opposition (Aug* nth). 

MiMleaex (Brentford V>,%r~Oxi decease of 
Mr. 0 . K. Coope (C ) (pollingDec, 231’d, 1686)3-*. 
Mr. Jn mes Bi gwoodfC)* . . . ... .2,572 
Mr, J. Hayaman (G.L.) ... .,. *,316 


cepting Office, of; Chief Secretary for Ireland; 

”i B. Robertson accept- 
ing office of Solicitor General for Scotland ; no 
opposition (Aug. rath). 

Bmwa»i^r.--<)n Mr . Raikes accept- 
ing office of i^sinteste" General ; no opposition 

^ CrajtSv^* baMr,.|S>! Herbert accepting office 
ol a Junior Lord ofthe Treasury ; no opposition 
(Aug. xtfh)* *’ " ■ 1 ’ ■■ -» ■ • 

Devm (north-Ehst I)iw.).-rf>A Coh Walrpnd 
accepting office ^ # junior Lord of the; 
Treasury j no opposition (Adg.Yath). - •- . • 

Dawn m* <We«l' , Diy^ i rCS^i^fi A. HiU 

accepting bffice^fnGmnpM’hh^r ul the House- 

d|fic© ^ S^Wo^s^inf ; 
Mr; HolhieS Accepting _effice of Attorney 


Mr. James Big wood (C 
Mr, J. Hayaman (G.w. , ... ... -*.$*6 

ItUlMa ( mth$!ibn Lord 6. TiacniSon 
accepting office of First Lord ofthe Admiralty j 
no opposition (Aug. xatdi), .. 

«Ellewx (S&d&hwQHr yffihount Folkestone 
accepting office of xmsuref ofthe Household ; 
no opposition (Aug. 12th), 

- Nefthampthttniire (North Div.).— On Lord 
Bui'ghley accepting office - *^ Parliamentary 


Xk L 

Groom In Wafting : ; 

Paddington (South; 
accepting office ' 
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opposition (Aug* nth). 
Plymouth.^-On Hr. E. C 



Clarke accepting office 


of Solicitor General ; no opposition (Aug. ritb)V\' 
. Sheffield (Ecclesali).— Un _Tvfr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett accepting office of Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty; no opposition (Aug. nth). , 
Staffordshire (Burton DfV f ),- 3 CSi the elevation 
' of Sir M. A; Bass to the peerage (polling 

Aug. aoth):-r . . . j . * ^ 

Mr. Sydney Evershed tG.L.) 4,792 
Mr. Gerakf Hardy (C#> a, 3*9 

(Ho change*) ^ *— T-2,473 

Strand.— On Mr. W. H. Smith acceptmg 
office of Secretary for War ; no opposition 
(Aug. nth), 

tower Hamlets (St. George’s Div.).— On Mr. 
Ritchie accepting office of President of Local 
Government Board, .there was a contest. 
Polling (Aug. jteth);— . * 

Mr. C. T. Ritchie <C.) x,545 
Mr.*Richard Eve (G,L.) 889 

(No change, L 636 

. Wigtownshire,— On Sit H, Maxwell accepting 
office of .a Junior Lord or the Treasury; no 
opposition (Aug. 12th). 

Yorkshire (Buckrose).— On petition Mr. 
M ‘Arthur (G.L.), was unseated, and Mr. Chris- 
topher Sykes (C.) was declared to be the sitting 
member (Dec. nth). * 

(Conservative gain of a seat.) 

1887 . 

Antrim (Nortli).— On Mr. Macnaghtcn (C.) 
being appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
(polling F eb. *ith) 

Sir C. E. Lewis (C.) ... 3.838 

Mr. S. C. McElroy (G.L.) ... 2,526 

. Mr. W. A, Tjail (Ind. C) ... 4*4 

r (No change.) 

Burnley.— On decease of Mr. < P. Rj'lands 
(L.U.) (polling Feb, 19th) 

Mr.J.SlaggfG.L.) s,*?6 

Mr. J. Ow 5 , Thursby (C.) ... 4.481 

(G.L. gain.) 545 

Camberwell (Dulwich D.) On Mr. Morgan 
Howard (C.) being appointed a? County Court 
Judge (polling Dec. xst) 

Mr. Blundell Maple (C.) 4,021 

Mr. Henderson (G.L.) 2,609 

(No change.) 1,4x2 

Cambridge University. — On death of Mr. 
Beresford Hope (C\), Prof. Stokes (C.) was 
returned unopposed (Nov. 17th). (No change.) 

Carlow Co.— On death of Mr. J. A. Blake (P.), 
the O'Gorman *Mahon (P.) was returned un- 
op pos id (Aug. 24th). (No change,) 

Chester (Northwich).— *On decease of Mr. R. 
Verdm (U.L.) (polling Aug. 13th) 

Mr. J. T, Brunner (G.L.) ... 5,112 
Lord H. Grosvenor (U.L.) . . . 3,98^ 

(G.L. gain,) 1,129 

City of London, —On Mr. Hubbard being 
elevated to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Addington,, Mr. T, C Baring (C.) returned 
without opposition (July a7th). (No change.) 

Cork (N.E.).— O11 resignation of Mr. Lfeamy 
(P.), Mr. W. O'Brien (P.) was returned without 


opposition (May 1887). (No change,) 

Cornwall (St- Austell),— On resignation pi 
Mr, Borlase (G.L.) (polling May x8th>* 

Mr; W. M'Arthur (G.L.) .. ... 3 


Mr. Brydges Willyams (L.U.) 
(No Change.) 


3 * 54 ° 
3 » 3=9 
- — 211 


was returned unopposed Q\df gtb). (So 
change.) . . 

Ooventry.—On resignation of Mr* Eaton (C.) 
Nwith.a view to his delation to the peerage 
1 under jbe title of Lord Cb«yi«pmore (polling 

l Baflantine. *4*229 >*, 

-id 


_aton (C.) , , 

' (G A jptfjLj 

; Derby (Ilkeston deiqease of Mr. T. 

Watson (G.L.) (polling March a+th); — 

Sir WaHer Foster (G,L,),.r ... 

Mr. Leek. (C.) ; . 

(No change.) x.332 , 

Donegal (South).— On death of Mr. B. Kelly, 
there was a fresh election (polling Feb. 3rd) : — 
Mr. M'Neil (P.) ... .. ... 4,60+ - 

Mr, Munster (U.) ... 933 v 

(No change.) —3,671 
Dublin University.— On Mr. Holmes (C.) being, 
appointed a judge of Her Majesty’s High Ccmvt 
Of Justice in Ireland (polling closed July lath);-**- - . 

„Mr. Serjeant Madden (C.) *,376 , 

Mr, R. C. Parsons ... 712 

(No change.) , 664 

Glasgow (Bi id get on). —On resignation of 
Mr. E. R. Russell (G.L.) (pollute Ahg. 3rd) 

S11 G. O. Trevelyan (G.L.) ... ( 4,654 
t Mr, Evelyn Ashley (L,U.) ’ 3»®53 V 

(No change.) 1,401 

Gloucester <b orest oHDean).— On resignation 
of Mr. T. Blake (G.L.) (polling July 30th) 

Mr. G. B, SamuClson (G.L.) ... 4,286 
* Mr. E. Wyndham (C.) ... ... 2,736 

(No change.) ■ —1,550 

Hants (N, or Basingstoke).— On resignation 
of Mr. Sclater Booth (C») with a view to his 
elevation to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Basing (polling July jffith) : — 

Mr. A. F. Jeffreys (C.) ... ... 3,158 

Mr. R. Eve (G.L) 2,426 

(No change.) 732 

Hunts (Ramsey). On Captain Feljowes (C.) 
succeeding to the title of Lord de. Ramsey, hot 
long before conferred upon "his late lather 
(polling Aug, 30th) 

Mr, A. E. Feljowes (C.) ... 2,700 
Mr. J, H. Sanders (G.L.) ... 2,414 

• (No change,) 286 

Kerry (South).— On resignation of Mr. John ■ 
O'Connor (P.), Mr. Kilbride (P.) was returned 
unopposed (Sep. 21st). (No change,) 

Lambeth (Brixton).— On resignation of Mr. 
Baggallay(C.)wtthaviewtohis being appointed 
stipendiary magistrate for West Ham (polling 
July 19th):— - 

Marquis of Carmarthen (C.) ... 3,307 
Mr. James Hill (GJi) .... 2,569 . 

(NochangeA —^738 

Lincoln (Spalding),— Op Mr. Finch-Hatton(C) 
icceeding to the Earldoms of Wjnchilsea and 


ntst) 


Nottingham (polling July 
Mr. Halley Stewart (Go-.; 
Admiral Sir G. Tryon (C.) 


—On 


(G.L. gain.) . 
Liverpool (Exchange Div.). 
Duncan (polling Jan. 26th) 

Ralph Neville (GX.) 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen (U.L,),* 

Longford (N orth).—^! g Jus 


4*363 


)n death 4 of Mr. 


3j2IO 


— „ Justin McCarthy <P.) 

having been declared .duly elected for the city 
I of Londonderry as Well as tor this constituency, 

202 * 
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leaded to sit for the former, and Mr.TVM. 
Hetty (P,) whs returned forthis division with- 
out opposition (Fob. *87). (No change.) : 

iid&uk (Hornsey D.).— On the elevation 
of Sir j. M^rei-Hogg (C\> to the peerage as 
Lord Majgheralnoriie (polling july i9th)'t*-r 
Mr: H. C. Stephens (C.> ... 4»47^ 

H . Botthittley <G.L*&, ,*• ... 2,48s; . , 

Fa&iingtEa $mlfy-£on decease ofMivf*. L, 
Cohen;xC.) (porting July Stli^-rv J ’* , 
Wjr.h Aird w 

Mr* E. Routle$ge (GX,),;, L813 
1 1 (Nb change.) *• - — -418. ' 

Sligo Gitoajh) MtvSexton • <F). having been 
dedim%$$A elected for West Belfast, as well 
as 4 MtKmMnBion t decided to sit for the former, 
aha^feJfP' J. Kennedy (P.) Was returned for 
this division without opposition (Feb 7th). 
(No change.) 

St. George’s (Hanover Squar$).— On resigna- 
tion of Lord A. Percy (C.) in order to provide 
Mr. Goschen with a seat in Parliament (polling 
Feb, 9th) : — 

Kt, Hon. G. J.jGoschen (L.U.) 5,703 
Mr. James Haysman (G.L.) ... *,545 

4 (a L.U. replaces a C) 4>*57 v 

Taunton.— On Mr; H, C. Allsopp (C.) succeed- 
ing to the peerage by the decease ol his father 
Lot d Hindlip (polliiig April 33rd) 

Mr, A. Percy Alisopp (C.) ... 1,426 

Mr, J. Hama Banders (G.L.) 890 

(No change) 536 


^trials with the jgUason cars, on the Stratford 
Manor Park Pram-line, and electric traction is 
now used alternately with horse pOWer* .while 
the North Metropolitan Tramway Company 
have ooW etectrieaUy*pmpetle<l bare running 
between Barking -Ma.iimm&ft Town, . 'The 


Tramway,* near Brighton.; At ttw tetter ptoce 
Ml yolk is enleavouring^obtatn j^yera for 
an extension Of the emsiing ln>0. Atmmkpphl t 
during thecae* year a b&hkdown occurred, * 
owing to the want of proper technical super- 


1888 * 

Winchester.— On decease of Col. Tottenham 
(C.) (polling jan. 5th);— 

Mr. R. Moss (C.) 1,364 

Mr.'P, Vanderbyl (G.L,) ... 849 

(No change.) 515 

Mr. Evelyn (Deptford ),JVir, Lacaita (Dundee), 
and Mi. Buchanan (West Edinburgh) have 
resigned their seats, the last having announced 
that he appeals to the constituency as a Home 
Ruler, but the writs for the fresh elections 
cannot be moved until the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Mr, J. G. Gibson having accepted an 
Iiisli judgeship, there is a vacancy in the 
Walton Div. ot Liverpool; and Mr. Serjeant 
Madden having been appointed Solicitor-Gene- 
ral for Ireland, will have to seek re-election 
Dublin University (Jan 18th, *88). 

Summary of Bye-Elections -and Petitions to 
Jan. 18 th, 1888 * 

Losses. Gains. 

Gladstone- Liberals ... 1 ... 4 

Unionist Liberals ... 2 ... 1 

Conservatives ... 4 ... 1 

Parnellites o ... * 

Electric Tramways. The first electric 
ti am vi^y for public use in the United Kingdom' 
was that from Portrush to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, designed by the late Sil W. Siemens, 
and opened in the autumn of ’83. Then followed 
the lines on Kyde* pier, on Brighton beach, 
and at Blackpool, All these are intended for 
passenger traffic dtdy, and so far they have 
yielded results which are full of promise for 
the future of this mode of transit. Electric 
cars have been run experimentally on the 
North London Tramway,' and now form part 
of the permanent tremway system of the 
Metropolis. 1 Mr. OP. EHeSon, who has made 
the subject peculiarly his oWn, carried out, 
during the aqtutehi an extended series of 


is now again working. The mogf important 
electric tramway vet consfcrtmted ijijbei United 
Kingdom is the June, It is 

three mites in length, extending from Newry 
to Bess brook, and is,adapted to convey pas- 
sengers and roods. The dynamos am, driven’ 
by water power. It was opened Oct. 1st, '85, 
aiid during the first six months of its existence 
70,000 passengers and 7,000 tons of goods were 
carried over it, and the cars ran 14,000 miles. 
The traffic has been maintained ever since ; 
and tables have been “recently supplied by Zh\ 
£. Hopkinaon, showing, amongother particulars, 
the cost of construction, and subsequent working 
expenses. ‘ These latter have attracted some 
attention, as the question of the cost of electric 
traction is by mx means* satisfactorily deter-, 
mined. The motive power of electrically pro*,, 
pelted Cars is applied in various ways. The 
three methods ot over-head conduction! under- 
ground conduction, and storage battrries may 
be instanced. The over-head system has been 
largely favoured ; in the last named each car 
carries its own stored supply of energy. A 
locomotive recently tried upon the Wilienhall 
line at Wolverhampton, and built by Messrs. 
KlwclJ-Parker for an Australian line, 'lias 
accumulators under the seats of the car, 
the cells b^mg easily movable for recharging. 
Electric traction is now extensively adopted on 
the Continent, in the Colonies* and in the United 
States, where quite a number of electrically 
propelled cars arc running. 

Electricity <from Gr. clektron, amber). So 
called because first noticed as -produced bv 
the friction of amber. A powerful physical 
agent which manifests itself mainly by at- 
tractions and repulsions, but also by luminous 
and heating effects, by chemical decompo- 
sitions, and many other phenomena. Elec- 
tricity is produced in matter by a. variety of 
causes, among which the duet are friction, 
pressure, contact, chemical action, heat, and 
magnetism. The distinction between statical 
or frictional and dynamical or voltaic electricity 
has now alrnost^aisappeared. From the point 
of view of practical application the so-called 
dynamical electricity is the more important. A 
current of electricity, or a quantity of electricity 
moving at a certain rate in a conductor, can te 
produced by three different ferns of energy : 
(1) In a galvanic battery chemical affinity is 
transformed into electricity ; <a) In thermo- 
electric piles heat is directly converted into 
electricity; and (3) Work is transformed into 
electricity in, electro-dynamic machines, and 
these are either magneto-electric or dynamo* 
electric. A galranio battery consists of a 
vessel containing two metallic plates immersed 
in a liquid, one of which, when they arejoined 
together by a wire outside tITfe cell, is dissolved, 
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and *a electric Current simultaneously flows depends on the fapt that a powerful electric 
through the wire. The solution of a metai in current can ** electrolyse -"-or decompose many * 
a liquid is accompanied by a definite .evolution, cfccmicol compounds, and that under certain 
of feat tn»t in '* battery part of this heat -only conditions : the products of these ;deeoBipQ- 
is evSived faiths cell* the rest appearing in the mrions Will recombine shWftly and; »ive out n 
{bum ofi eieotricaL energy. As* fcpwever, the strisnf current of elec^i^/ v Tbe^cttmuJator 
oo^pfrreduction of ores to .the metallic state .in .Cemmpit -nsc consists of. two dead plates 
is Considerable, it is found .more economical coated as tluckly as pohRihle with , a paste of 
to convex the heat obtained by the combustion red lead .and water i are sepa- 

of some cheaper forms of fueMnto electrical , rated by a piece of felv ^ad the whole system 
energy Tfcerae^eotrio batteries and piles rolled together. On passing eratamg current 
consult of a series of cobples d metals in-. -thtpu^ shch4® e lb f Je«d^rf>M»iadarHied on 
contact with each other, ana so arranged that one plate and metallic lead-oa the Other. The 
every, alternate contact can be exposed to a cell so charged cam be .mooted .from phase to 
high temperatme« whilst the others are kept place, and on iohiii» . the two teitninals a 
cooled by a cummt of air or by immersion m powerful current Wilfl.be produced, which 
water. If £he two terminal metals be now gradually runs down, restoring the previous 
joined by a r V|nre, an electric current will flow chemical condition; thecgH is thenreefiarged. 
through Hi which will be more intense the Electricity OH Sm$tgjta#d- WhateveiMmuse 
greater the number of pa^rs of metals and the electricians may have lot* di sappoint merit Trf -• 
greater the difference between the two tem- the slowprogress made*ln the application of 
peratures. At present these first two methods electric light for no use hold purposes, there can 
for producing an electric current have been certainly be no cause for complaint as to its 
surpassed by the third method, depending on ' adoption by the shipowner} the Use of electricity 
the fact that electrical currents are produced in on board ship being already very extensive and 
a coil of wire, when another wire through successful. Even ax early as 1889, before the 
which a current is flowing, or a magnet, is incandescent lamp was perfected, :by Edison «* 
brought to or away from .it. (For a descrip- and Swan, attempts were made. to light the *■ 
tion of this method a ndits uses see Dvnamo.) saloon of the steamer Chtmoomzohy means of 
A current of electricity when flowing through arc lamps; and less than two yfti-re afterwards 
a wire meets with a certain amount oi oppo- the City of Home , with 24b lamps «f same 
sition ; this opposition is dituinished when the it, 000 candle power in all, rite and 

-diameter of the wire is increased and when the A to ska, with nearly aojarge a number, and the 
length of wire is shortened, and is called electri- French Transatlantic 1 infer La Normandie, with 
cal resistance. The absolute resistance of unit a total of 402 lamps,* showed that the problem 
length and unit section of wires of different of ship lighting was feirly solved. „ Since that 
metals is different, so that each metal has its date (8a) the progress, made has been-wonder- 
own specific resistance. Copper has a low fully rapid. The firm or Siemens Biros. & Cor 
specific resistance, German silver a high one ; have alone fitted up no.less than *50 steamers, 
copper is therefore used for conducting wires, and from the monster ironclads, With their 
ay»a German silver for resistance coils. The provision of four gigantic search lights- -the 
name given to the electrical unit of resistance Atlantic “greyhounaO,” Umbria and Efntrm, 
is the ohm. An electrical cfiiTent also depends each with their 800 to 900 incandescent^, down 
on the electromotive three, or difference of to the tiny torpedo boat with her toy dynamo 
electrical potential or energy between the that might almost be stowed ih a Imt-box— the 
two ‘ends of the wire. This difference of adoption of electric light for purposes of peace 
potential is measured by electricians in units or war has become well-nigh universal, until 
termed volts; and the unit cuircnt or ampfere *87 there was but little difference between the 
is tfiat current 'which is produced by a details ol' the apparatus used' for lighting steam 
difference of potential of one volt in a re- vessels, and that with which everyone Ys farni- 
sistance of one ohm. The amount of work liar on shore. The same fast-iunning dynamos 
which a current can do is proportional to the were employed, driven by belting or other 
current flowing, or quantity of electricity gearing, or by the various kinds of uneconomical * 
present, and to the difference of potential, and often very noisy fast-runningengmes ; the 
This can be Well illustrated by a cistern of only variation of importance being the -intro- 
water. when? the ^weight of water is com- duction by the firm of Siemens Bros, of their 
parable to the quantity of electricity and the system of single wiring^ whereby one of the 
height of the cistern to the difference of pair of cables commonly provided was v sup- 

potential. A joule is the unit of electrical pressed, and in its place the metallic structure 

work, When a current is flowing in a circuit of the ship used to convey the return current, 
whose resistance is not uniform, in those parts Though at first met with a storm of opposition 
where the resistance is highest heat will be from rival contractors, this system haS^made 
developed. Tins feet is utilised in incan- its way in favour since U has become! known 
descent lamps, which consist usually of a that, in addition to other advantages/ it affords 
thin film of carbon in an exhausted globe, an almost perfect guarautce againSt scamped 
which offers a great resistance to the current workmanship, the least . feult mripg at once 
brought to apd from it by thick copper wires, apparent ; whereas under' the bid system it 

and So becomes white hot. In “aro” lamps was a common practice to Vamp up .a Cheap 

the current, ip passing from one carbon pale installation in which only .an- expert could 
to thfe other,., -has to overcome the resistance detect thewdefects, but which ip fc Couple of 
of the sir, and produces a spark which raises .years remiffed extensive if riot O0ffi|flete rfe- 
the temperature of the carbon terminal^, newal. The exigencies . of shipping work, Hie 
Within the last tew years a method of storage value of tease on board ’the btetete^tewnd the 
_ of electricity tri mtemhtors has been brought necessity for ftccncAieal and noiseless machinery, 
befipe the public, and by it the laving of long soon led to a great revolution/ |ri ^he dynamo 
convicting wires -Is obviated. The method arrangement. High Speeds were gradually 

. / ' " ?0 4 ’ 
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givtfnarway to wrt morale speeds when the 
P.' ft <L % boWiy ipll^t!#d‘^a their jubilee 
steamer ’JfthfoWfe} the system of 'tefliwlfufrith© 

folknried toy 1 etthel^i|STViicrs, ^tid there can 
he no. doubt tfeatalcw^a^ be 

the rale *4fta the ;#tufj&. ' • % the sarob gr«at 

tor the * 

in trodueiioa ef^iple flfcbtfor. the ]pw««iw of 
the flue® mri*t, The P, ah d O.stea^per 


Cattfmg* made Ifee arst trials early in ’8$, and 
smce*liettthe extensile use made of the system 
has largely relieved the congestion of traffic in 
that great mternatiorml hiawav. 

Act*, * 70 - 80 , these 
Acts contain* <dl the statute law regarding 
the public provision oT elementary education 
in England. The edministautave area for the 
purpose of elementary education is either the 
borough or the pariah* Any area may have 
; a school heard if those who Would have votes 
for a school board apply to the Education De* 
P rtmeni ; and any area must have one if the 
school accomrabdation already provided is not 
sufficient* The beard is elected outside the 
Metropolis hy the burgesses of the borough 
or the. ratepayers of ftie parish ; within the 
Metropolis by those who would be entitled to 
vote for common councilman in the City of 
London, or for vestrymen 4 n other districts, 
^ach voter has as many votes as there are 
members to be elected, and may give them all 
to one candidate* Outside the Metropolis the 
school hoard must number not less than five, 
nor mure than fifteen. Members hold office for 
three years, in .any ardh in which there is no 
school board there must be a school attendance 
committee, of not more than twelve nor less 
than six, annually appointed out of their own 
number, by the town council if it be a borough, 
or bv the guardians of the union if it be a 
parish, The school heard, or school attendance 
committee, must see that evefy child of school 
age receives sufficient elementary instruction 
in reading, writings and arithmetic, and that 
no person employs fa) any child under the age 
of ten years ; (6) any child under the age of' 
fourteen years who 'has hot obtained a certificate 
of proficiency (unless such child comes under 
the, provisions of the Factory and Workshops 
Act, 1878), The school board, moreover, is to 
proving for any deficiency of school accommoda- 
tion, and for that purpose has powers of com- 
pulsory , purchase, * Jr, may establish a * free 
eohool anywhere within its district, having first 
satisfied, the' Education Department that such 
a school is needed* It may contribute to, or, 
with tpe.ponMtJn the Education Department, 
establish hn . -jwfa^adal whool, It may take 


parent VftKfo SiMe to '"pay the school -‘fees : 
may *dS%l^the^gtt)S^diuns of the $oor, and if 1 
^ w e^fees 

ftind* «^^°be ! 

defrayed andany deficiency he met out of the I 
rates* The kto, serve on the 


-Ogcers 

■ sehpot, ner is m «md ••*#& reeftwe, ma*,. rengiona 
insfcriwtioa <^rfl-r*iy to ^jOTpttent, 

nor is h Government Tasn^ptdr *$0 exahuhe any 
child in anyrefigious subject. For dCpftr pro- 
visions see tefct of ActS*' iv ,The Acts am aupple- 
' moated by thd M anutfiSy. issued "by the 
Educati* a tfepartm^ the 

tablespfbotb Houses of Pariiament r aiK , if not 
objected fcu wfthin a certain time, has the, force 
of hetfh 'The Acts are farther supplemented 
by the bye-laws made by the several school 
authorities. A Royal Commiaawa is/now en- 
gaged in inguiring into all matters referring 
to Elementary Education,, and their report 
will probably he issued in time for the re- 
vision^* the Code of 1887* The Code* for 1886 
is altered but, little from that of 1884, the 
changes referring chiefly to flight schools, 
cookery, the position of teachers, shcltheir pen- 
si ohs . New regulations respecting drawing are 
given for the first time in the Code; , * 

Ely, Rt. Rev. Lord Alwyae Ooxnptbxi, Lord 

Bishop of. The diocese' Was founded 1x99. 
Thc rt present income is j£s,spo. His Lordship, 
the 59th bishop in order ox succession, son of 
the late Marquess of Northampton, and brother 
to the present Marquess, was born july iSth, 
1825. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduate das 14th Wrang- 
ler (1848). and proceeded D;B« (1879). Ordained 
(1850). Formerly his lordship was rector of 
Castle Ashby. Northamptonshire (1850-79), 
Hon. Canon of Peterborough (i85&wj., Rural 
«Dean of Preston and Archdeacon of Oakham 
(1874), Dean of Worcester and High Almoner 
to Heriflgajesty (1870), Prolocutor of the Tower 
House of Convocation of .Province of Canter- 
bury (1880). Consecrated' Lord Biishop of Ely 

S 1886), is Visitor of the Cottages of St* John, 
esus, and St., Peter, Cambridge, and of Ely 
rheological College. Hm' lordship married 
(1850) Florence Caroline, daughter of the late 
Rev, Robert Anderson, vicar orthe how famous 
Trinity Church, Brighton. J ' . 

Ember Days.' The derivation of the term is 
doubtful, but it probably . has no connection 
with penitential “ashes * qjt* embers.? In the 
early Christian centuries ftpfeek in each of the 
four seasons was set apart for fasting and 
prayer on behalf of the fruits of the ground. 
The English Church keeps the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, in these weeks as days 
of abstinence add prayer for a , blessing on 
those about to be ordained ministers of the 
Church, These days are ’taken after the First 
Sunday in Lent, Whit Sunday, September 14th, 
and December. x^th. 

Ejateraftts* Infonriattoh Office. , Was 
opened by the,X*overhmebt m October *86, to 
collect and wm impartiftlijrfbrmattoii as to 
the promotn of emigrants to htt the British 
Gotonfo*. The classes chiefly required in the 
Colonies at preset are domestic and farm ser- 
vants, and formers vcith a little capital, Hardly 
anv assisted p assa ges are ■ now < granted. The 
importance "orfhe^sSkct issho wn byfchefact 
■ thaTthe exodus frofo has wetiged . 
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during the .last decade about 206,000 persons and aided by the Administration of the Congo 
aamuiBy. of whom about three-fifths go to the Free State. Taking with him Major E, Barttelot » 
' united States. The emigration during ’87 has and-otfier European officers, with a force of 
considerably exceeded that dunng ’86. , <§ee several hundred Zanzibari and Soudanese 
table below.) Printed particulars, which are soldiers, and carriers; Stanley made, his way 
revised fre^ueutiy. shoidd be visible at every up the Congo, ami then up its jgreaiftributary 
post office, or can be obtained oft application the Amwbitm. Some 150 miles . up , this last 
by post or personally at the Office, 3x1 Broad- river he established a camp, Which he left in 
way, Westminster, S.W. See also Self-Help charge of Major Bart$efot : ; apd A sufficient 


Emigration Society. , 
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cnarge ot Major tfarueiot and a sufficient 
force. Thence Stanley and the main body set 
forth to march overland to theAlbertNyanza. 
Meanwhile Tippoo Tib, an influential Arab 
trader whom Stanley had attached to the 
expedition, was sent with a strong force up 
the Congo to Stanley, Falls. Here, he was 
to re-establish a station destroyed by slave- 
traders, suppress them, restore order, and if 


Emin Pasha Relief Expedition., Early in 


heard of the expedition for some time! 
worth noting that Emih Bey, in letteis, 
repeatedly declared that he will not leave lhi s 
** people,” All that he requires is medicines, 
arms, and ammunition, so that even iflMi. 
Stanley reaches him, he will not bring hi m- bkk. 

Employers’ Liability Act, ' 80 , Before \iu: 
passing of this Act, a master was not liqWe 
to his servant for injury caused by the nelli 
gouce of a fellow-servant, 'the Act providls 
that where injury has been caused to a woA- 
man by reason of any defect ‘in, the works, 
machinery, etc., or of the negligence of any, 
person in his employer's service intrusted' 
with superintendence or with authority over 
the injured man, or of any act or omission done 
or made in obedience to the orders or byelaws 
of the employer, or of the negligence of anyi 
person in charge of railway signals, points! 
etc. ; the injured workman, or if the injuryi 
results in death, his personal representatives, 
shall have the same right of compensation 
against the employer as if he had not been 
in the employer s service. Certain exceptions 
are made, to protect an employer morally 
innocent of the injury. An action under the 
Act must be brought within six months foam 
the time of the accident, or twelve months 
from the time of death, as the case may be, and 
notice that injury has been sustained must 
be given within six weeks. The compensation 
recoverable is not to exceed the equivalent of 
three years' earnings of a person in the same 
employment and district. Any money payable, * 
by the employer to the workman as a penalty 
under any other Act of Parliament is to-be 
deducted from the compensation recovered 
under this Act. Actions under the Act, are 
to be brought in the county court, but may 
be removed into a superior court in the name 
manner as other actions. The Act came into 
operation on January xft, 1880, and remains in 
force seven years. 

Enclosure of Commons. See Commons - 


*87 an expedition was formed to relieve Emin Preservation Society. 


Encyclopaedia Britannic*.” 


Pasha (Dr. Schnitzler). an Austrian who took “ Encyclopaedia Britannic*. A popular 
service Under the Khedive, and was appointed and scientific exposition of the most advanced 
Governor of the Lake Regions province of what views upon every subject of art^literatuve, -and 
was once the Egyptian Soudan. Emin has been science known to be current in the World. The 
cut off from communication with the civilised first edition edited by William Smellie, was 
world since the Mahdist rising, but has kept published 1771 ,* the eighth edition appeared 
together a garrison sufficient to hold his pro- 1861; the ninth was commenced in 185ft i mid 
viace. His chief station is Wadelai, on Lake the twenty-third volume, bringing the subjects . 
v Albert Nyanza, and he has two steamers on fhe down to the word ** Upsala,’ is now ready. ^ 
ft lake. The command of the relief expedition was The work has been edited by Prof. T» Spencer 
given to Mr. H. SL Stanley by the Egyptian Baynes, LL.D., and Prof. W, Robertson Smith, 

, Government, and his plans have been sanctioned (assisted by upwards of eleven hundred con- 
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tributors. There will be twenty-four volumes 
in all. each volume costing 30 0*' and containing 
about 850 quarto pages. (Published at Edin- 
burgh by Meat's, Adam and Charles Black 0 ; 

Endowed Schools Acts* lfl 'Sfia SdectStoa- 
nittae ofraie House id Commons Ws appointed to 
inauireltite the <m*ntttan of theEndowed Schools 
Act. ’wi and the amending Acts, and to con- 
sider and raport how far ft might be expedient 
to omend the powers exercised under them by 
the Charity Commissioners (y.p>). The Com- 
mittee Commenced their ra&mry in *86, and 
was reappointed in Feb; '87, their report being 
presented April ;% Jin this the Committee 
say that the polictf«bf the Acts is sound in 
principle, but requires development, owing to 
industrial and other changes since those Acts 
were passed. Grammar sohoola have been mode 
more avaiidble to the poor by means of scholar- 
ships and exhibitions, and by making the 
subjects of instruction more suitable to their 
wants ; but further progress may with ad- 
vantage be effected in that direction. In any 
scheme for remodelling elementary endowed 
schools special attention should be directed to 
providing, as far as possible, for the children of 
the working classes a practical instruction 
suitable to their Wants in the particular cii- 
c nstances of each locality Scrupulous care 
should be takefi, where endowments have been 
appropriated to the poor, that the paramount 
interests of the poor should be secured in the 
application of scholarships or exhibitions pro- 
vided out of the trust funds. The abolition of 
gratuitous education in elemental^ endowed 
•schools is generally opposed to the wishes of the 
poorer classes in the localities. It is only 
justifiable When the imposition of fees gives a 
higher and mote useful character of education 
to the working classes than they formerly en- 
joyed, and after provision made for payment of 
school fees of children sivhose paients stand 
specially in need of such assistance. The 
application of non-ednoational endowments to 
educational purposes has been beneficial, but 
the veto now possessed by the trustees of such 
endowments is in some cases a hindrance to 
reforms, and an inadequate protection for the 
poor. It would be expedient to substitute, for 
the consent of the trustees, the concurrence of 
some local representative body. The extension 
ol technical and higher commercial education has 
, risen to much importance since the Act of 
1869, and should be carefully kept m view by 
the Commissioners in framing their schemes. 
When the value of the endowments is too 
small to provide laboratories and workshops 
for technical or scientific teaching, the local 
authorities might be empowered to inmate and 
aid them by local rates. But before applying 
local rates tn aid of technical or scientific teach- 
ing, endowments the purposes of which have 
failed should, as far as practicable, be utilised. 
The Commissioners further recommend, among 
other things, that the people of the localities 
should be given a large awe m the manage- 
ment, by representation, of endowed schools ; 
that provincial or municipal bodies of a repre- 
sentative character should be associated in some 
formal manner With the central authority in the 
preparation and administration of schemes ; 

• that the principle of the Allotments Act 188 a 
should bq applied to agricultural land belonging 
to an educational charity, so far as the circum- 
stances of the case may allow *, that a respon- 
sible Minister of Education should be appointed, 


and should be charged with the general super- 
vision of Endowed Schools. For Acts’#. 

*74, see ed, J 8 7 . 

Energy, 1M» of. Energy is a condition of 
matter which costers upon ft ttm power of ov»er- 
cpm mg : reactance or of doing work; When 
work is done upon a body, energy is 'itaea up 
and transferred to the body upon, which the 
work, is performed, Thu$, when a pieceof soft 
iron is hamxnfred, the energy of the, living 
organism is transformed info neat, and the iron 
may be madf red hot* Them are various, forms 
of energy. Kinetic energy is that which is due 
to motion— r.^., the energy of a rifle bullet, or 
of Spy heated, or electrified body. Potential 
energy is that which is due to a body being in a 
position oi advantage with respect to a force, — 
<?.£., the spring of a watch, a head of water, or 
any mass at a height above the earth, An 
oscillating pendulum has alternately akinetic 
and potential energy : rf all its energy is kinetic 
when it is at its lowest point* ana all of it is 
potential when it is at its highest point. The 
total quantity of energy in the universe, kinetic 
and potential, is invariable ; this is the first 
law of energy, and is called the law of the 
Conservation of Energy. Whenever any kind of 
energy disappears, an equivalent quantity of 
some other kind is generated ; thm is called 
the law of the Transmutation of Energy. All 
kinds of energy have a tendency to become 
transformed into the energy of heat ; heat 
becomes diffused through matter, which thereby 
assumes an equable temperature. In order to 
get heat transformed back again into other 
forms of energy, it is necessary to operate with 
bodies which are at different temperatures, as 
m the case of a steam engine. The conclusion 
derived from these considerations is that the 
ultimate fate of the universe is to become con- 
verted into a lifeless, equally 4ieated, and 
apparently inert mass of motionless matter, 
devoid of all available energy. This, the third 
law of energy, is called thelaW of the Dissipa- 
tion (oC'father of the Degradation) of Energy, 

Engineering. Details of some of the most 
important of the great industrial engineering 
schemes either in progress or planned out m 
different part%of the world at the present time 
(Jan. 1888) are given under their respective 
alphabetical headings. 

English Church Union, The, was formed in 
1859 lor the purpose of uniting clergy and laity 
“ in defence of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England, and of the rights and 
liberties of her faithful, children/ 1 Viscount 
Halifax (formerly the Hon; C. L. Wood) is the 
president, and the vice-presidents include 17 
Bishops and the Archdeacon of Taunton (better 
known as Archdeacon Denison), the Rev. 
Canon Carter, the Earl of Limerick, the Earl 
of Glasgow, the Earl of Devon, and Mr. Shaw 
Stewart. Amongst the members of the council 
are the Deans of Manchester, Durham, and 
Bangor, Canons Body, Chlurton, Cooke, Pei ry, 
Hockin, Gray, Scott Holland, and Malcolm 
MacColl, theriay members including the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord SackviHe Cecil, Lord Edward 
Churchill, and Sir Walter PhilM more. Those 
only who are communicants of the Church of , 
England, or of churches in communion with 
her, can be elected and enrolled. The Union 
tfomprises 17 bishops, 3,200 other clergy, and 
19,400 laity. Its object is to defend and 
maintain unimpaired the doctrine, discipline, 
and ritual of the Church ef England against 
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. fUtionaJism, and Puritani am. I by H. Goffart, and wan introduced into America! 


5 »;^poJwjy dfpeace ^ inaugurated by the fete Whose work Upon m %at one 

^h^^op^^merbury, and supported by f pubhshed in EngJad& It hah now receded 
dkrkte Biahpp of todoa. Aether reason for the sanction of, and is largel* adqpfed by, the 
tms decline %n defensive litigation m that the ( leading agriculturists of .^eat%ritttin. Retailed 


Uidop has refused *o recognise the Jurisdiction eatpsrim^S on ettsilasm/have been conducted 
of Lord Penzance in spiritual matters, andclergy- by the Royal Society elAgxiedltiae^who aWaitd 
j»en^wbo 4 haye haeb prosecuted by agents of prizes for the bm& attest successful methods 
th^mmah {frf. > £*ttce the passing of and results of preparing and storing ensilage, 
the Public Worship Regulation Act' have mostly The four cardinal virtues claimed for the pht» 
neither, appeared in person nor been repre- of ensilage appear to be <1) its safety in a^ 
seated by counsel, but kayo allowed judgment seasons, its effidency^aitd ppbidriy the *voi4$ 


seated by counsel, but kayo allowed judgment seasons, its efficiency, ,aad notably the avoid® 
to gb againfct them by default. In 1877 a Sus- anoe of loss in the preservation «f Jbecn crops# 
tentation Fund was created to supply the loss (2) the value of its products asiood for animals**! 
of income incurred by those who had been and its beneficial effects on the health pf alt 
proceeded against ; and amongst those to whom stock to which it is Hiveh ! with; discretion t 
grants have been made are the Revs. T. P. Dale, (3) its utilisation of substances dtinott value! ^ 
R. W« Enraght, S. F. Green, the lale A. H. less, or otherwise waste : and ftl&e elastieav * 


character in the organisation. Evening com 


m unions are not, approved of by the English were 

Church Union, but the use of Vestments and in England, 733 in Wales,' 342 in Scottad^-gi^i 
9, tlier Ritual adjuncts is encouraged, as being, a total capacity of 7, ads, 914 cubic feet, wu wSu. 
tn their view, sanctioned by the Ornaments average capacity of 2,696 cubic feet to each Sflfo' 
Rubric of Iho grayer Book, The total number In addition to the total nUmber of silos, .Lafe 
joining the Union during the year ending 31st poisons are stated to have made ensilage in 
l)ec n 87, was 2,311. Organ, The Church Union stacks. The number of persons Who adopted 
Gazette* Offices, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, this method in ’86 was omy 27. 

^athwaiteHaidy. Envoys and Plenipotentiaries, See 

jSftgllsh Harbour. A West Indian naval Diplomatic. , 

station See Antigua, Eras, The Five. These are the Greek 


stock per acre can be maintained. In *87 ifej^rt 
were in Great Britain 0,694 ailos in qiMuti 


statioii See Antigua. Eras, The Five- These are the Greek 

EnglieMmters (Casselt). Professor Henry (Olympiads) ; the Roman; the Christian ; the 
Morley haSacmbarked upon a heroic attempt to Julian Period ; and the Mohammedan Era. 
provide d hisfenr pf English Liters- Erckmann-Chatrian, Messr*. The joint ' 

tore* This is a, gigantic undertaking for a busy name oi two French-Alsatian authors and col-* 
man to attempt single-handed, but Prof. Morley laborators. Emile Erckmann, b. May 20th, 
is a veteran worker whose vocabulary does not 1822, at Pfalz burg, studied law at Paris; and 
contain the word u impossible.’' Two volumes Alexandre Chatriany b. at Soldatenthal, De- 
have alieady appeared. The first deals with partment of the Meurtne, Dec. jSth, y3a6. was 
the period irom the earliest tunes to Beowulf ; for some time a teacher in a school In his native 
theaccond embraces the period from Ccdmon town. Becoming intimately acquainted in 1859, 
to the Conquest. .A similar effort is also being they conjointly produced the numerous Works 
made, but on different lines, under the auspices with which their names have respectively been 
of Afm/s. Macmillan & C>. Their History of identified. The majority of their writing^ have 
English Literature is to eohsist of four volumes, been translated into English. , 
the preparation ol which has been entrusted Erzeroum, An important Turkish strn- 
to the Rev. Stopford Brooke, Mr. George tegical centre in Armenia, which, since the 
Saints bury, Mr. Gosse, and prof, Dowden. annexation of Kars by Russia <1878), baa be- 
Thc second volume C‘ Elizabethan Literature,” come the principal frontier fortress and point 1 
by Mn Saintsbury) has aheady been published, of resistance to a Russian advance from the 
Engraving, Automatic, id a term applied Caucasus to Constantinople, it is about 
to all methods Of reproducing pictures without eighty miles from Trebizond, upon the Black 
the intervention of an engraver. The' earliest ’Sea. The population is variously estimated at 
form of automatic engraving was etching, which, from 30,000 to 50,000, and as the administrative 
properly speaking, does not mean biting a capital of a Turkish vilayet, covering *7,000 
picture by mean* Of acid onto a plate, but square miles, with popidation 675,000,^1 attracts 
scratching or drawing, and then feting, the a lair amount of trade. The Armenian element 
picture on the plate which is to be Witten. A is large, and since 1878 tbe Russianised Arme- 
clever mechanic can manage the biting pro- nians at Tiflis have been desirous for Usineor- 
cessi it needs an artist to etch the picture, po rat ion with Russia, which seems likely to be 
The chemical and photographic methods of its ultimate destination. I 


automatic and mechanical engraving are in Esher, William Baliol Baron 

the trade described as > w the* process,” or (creat. 1885); b. 1815; liklu<uit€#p^WH3Stminster, 
• ‘ process work.” These methods ate (1) md at Cams Coll., Camb. fB./v , senior opt,, 
chemical, or (0) photographic. For the various 1836, M.A. 1840). Called to the bar at Lincoln's 
processes see ed. '87. Inn (1846), made : Q,€<rii& 6 o)t was Solicitor- 


fc» • s«; Baron 
Westminster, 
,, senior opt., 
ir at Lincoln’s 


processes see ed. '87, Inn (1846), made '$,£<;■ was^SOjicitor- 

Em&age. Green crops preserved for future General (i868h a justice of the Common Pleas 
use by morale in receptacles called “silofj,” (1868-75), a judge Of the KI%h,Count of Justice, , 
constructed above or-below the ground, and Common PleasDiv. (1875^, and a Lord Justice 
made fcir and watertight to prevent the process of Appeal {1376*%), sfnee when he ban been 
of fermentation. The idea, m its modern form, Master of the Rolls. »< Was M.R, fonHelston 
originated in a wbrk puhhshed in France* 1877* (1866-68). Lord Esher is what ia' kiiowa as a 
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’ judge, And is no respecter of persons, 
s, itli ip presided at the trial of the London 

o> afcbkers for conspiracy some years ago. 

" Esparto Grass. Esparto or Spanish grass— 
Aiacrochtoa (L. Stipa) Unacisswia Kunih— is 
a plant of thejtribe Stipes , and resembles the 
well-known fdsfther grass. It is 'indigenous to 
Spain and the north of Africa, and abounds 
near the S£a-coast. It attains a height of from 
three to Tour feet ,* the leaves vary from six 
inches to three feet in length. Esparto grass, 
by iJM»6on of its great flexibility ana tenacity of 
iib!t|: h&s for centuries been employed in the 
making of ba&keULand mats. Of late yearS if 
• has been largehfeEBJfcted to the manufacture 
ot paper — as a s|HHp|te for linen rags. It 
was first utilisecF.-^lpthi s ( purpose bv the 
French, and was inl MBBj ced into Great Britain 
in 1857. 1 Esparto grass is now imported in 
large quantities, which are yearly increasing. 

Esquimau!! (Fron. css-fiivi'-malt.) A har- 
boui and naval station on the south-east of 
t Vancouver Island, about three miles from 
4 Victoria, capital of the province of British 
T Columbia in the Dominion of Canada. Since 
tthe opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
j its importance has become evident, and it 
f is now being fortified and provided with strong 
1 maments and all the necessaries of a firsl- 
( lass naval arsenal. A large graving-dock Tias 
recently been, constructed, and the place is 
connected by rail with the large coal mines 
at Nanaimo. Both the British and Canadian 
Governments have voted large sums for the 
mention of a place d armes f and the latter is 
raising a permanent artillery force for its de- 
fence. The connection of Esquimault with 
Australia by cable is spoken of. See British 
Columbia, and Canada. 

Essequibo. One of the three counties of 
British Guiana (y v\). 

Established Churcln See Church of 
England. 

Eton and Harrow Cricket Match. See 

Ckick.lt. 

Eton College. See Public Schools. 
Euphrates Valley Railway. Projects for 
shortening the journey to India by means of a 
railway along the valley of the river Euphrates 
have been repeatedly brought before the notice 
oi the public during the last thirty years. The 
rival routes probably number a score ; but tl?e 
, general principle of them all is the same, — they 
start from some port or other in the Mediter- 
ranean, opposite Cyprus, and .. terminate at 
Busra, Bu shire, Grainy or some other port on 
or close to the Persian Gulf. Between thb 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf some 
schemes provide for a railway on one side of 
the Euphrates, and $ome favour the other. 
Several, again, prefer the course of the Tigris, 
a river running to the Persian Gulf almost 
parallel with the Euphrates. Associated with 
what yve may call the Euphrates Valley railway 
scheme pure and simple is an elaborate project 
for extending it at one end to Constantinople, 
to touch thofeEuropean railway system, and 
pushing it on at the other through Persia and 
Baluchistan to India. This would render it 
the direct railway route between London and 
Calcutta* However, this scheme, although 
, influentially supported at various times, has 
been completely cast into the shade by the 
Russian railway fb India, which is being Con- 
structed from 'the Caspian. On this account 
impartial English strategists prefer commenc- 


ing the railway communication with India 
opposite Cyprus, which island would pro- 
tect the starting point ; and this will explain 
the great strategical value of Cyprus. Should 


an railway systems, a quic 

sending reliefs tolndia would have to be found 
than that vid the Suez Canal. In that case the 
Euphrates Viftlcy railway would come very 
prominently to the front, and statesmen would 
doubtless fdvocate extending it also from the 
Persian Gulf to Pishin. The length of the 
Euphrates Valley railway, from Alexandretta on 
the Mediterranean to Grain on the Persian Gulf, 
would be 920 miles, and oost about <£8,000,000 to 
construct. Some of the other routes are said 
to be cheaper, particularly that advocated by 
Commander V. Lovett Cameron, who explored 
the country a few years ago. In connection 
with this mru ter, It was announced on Sept. 12th. 
’BO, that Baron Wilhelm Fressel, engineer, 
ana the heads of a syndicate, had been re- 
quested to proceed to Constantinople to conclude 
the negotiations for a concession including 
a* vast network of railways in Asia Minor. 
The scheme included the construction of 
4,400 kilometres of narrow-gauge lines, at an 
estimated cost of 600,000,000 francs, the realisa- 
tion of the project would shorten the overland 
route to India by a week. The main line was 
designed to connect the«Bosphorus with the 
Persian Gulf, there being several branch lines, 
including one from Diarbckr to Suweidie, near 
Antioch, and nearly opposite Cyprus (see 
above). At the time this was looked upon as 
a triumph of German infiuence at the Porte. 
From Constantinople it was reported (Jan. 29th, 
'87) that the Council of ministers had drawn up 
and forwarded to the Palace for the Sultan's 
sanction a plan for the extension of the railway 
from Scutari to Ismid, as far as Angora, and 
then on to Diarbekr^ The financial group 
which had been negotiating included some of 
the most powerful banking houses in London, 
Paris, and Berlin, and it Was said they were 
ready to begin operations at once. It was not 
till Aug. 7th, however, that an Imperial decree 
was issued on Cite matter, and then the contract 
for the extension and the network of Asiatic 
lines was granted to an English Syndicate 
represented Dy Messrs. Alt and Scefelder. The 
convention gave the Company power to extend 
the line to Bagdad, the works to be completed 
in ten years, and the gauge to be fixed at 
1 metre 44 centimetres. On Oct. 4th it was 
reported that the Palace had referred to a 
military commission, the mazbatta specifying 
certain modifications made in the convention, 
by the Council j and in a report dated Oct. nth 
it was stated that before granting the necessary 
irade, the Porte desired to be satisfied of the 
Company's financial position. .. , 

“ Europe lU LJS7. by the author of “Greater 
Britain ” (Cfmpman d> Malt)* In the January 
number of the Fortnightly Review there ap- 
peared the first of a series of articles by Sir 
Charles Dilke, under the title of “ The Present 
Position of European Polities.'* On the com- 
pletion of the series they were published in 
volume form with the conciser alternative title 
given above. The work is an elaborate examina- 
tion of the political condition oi the different 
countries in Europe, and coming from the pen of 
one of the ablest Under Secretaries for Foreign 
Affaire of latter years, exdlted general atten- 
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tion. Already a Trench translation has appeared. £va&A John, hon. D.C.L. Oxford, and LL.D 

The papers on the “Balance of Military Power Dublin, Treasurer and Vice-President R.S.. 
in Europe,” whiqh were' published in Black > F.S.A., F.G.S., etc,, b. 1833, Author of several 
wood’s Magazine, were understood to be a works on the ancient * coins, implements, 
reply to Sir Charles Dilke, whose utterances weapons, and ornaments of Great Britain and 
regarding the military resources of Great Ireland, and has contributed a variety of 
Britain partook of a somewhat pessimistic papers in tho^Archevofogia, and in the 
character. - mafic Chronicle > of which he Is one of the 

Evangelical Alliance, The. Founded 1845. editors. President of the Geological Society 
in the hope of promoting unit^ amongst all (1875-6), and of the Anthropological Institute 
Protestant Christians against Infidels and (1878-9) ; Pres. Numismatic Society since 1875 
Romanists. Meetings o i the Allfance have “Evening News.” A daily paper (£#.), 
been held at Berlin, Amsterdam, Npw York, founded July 1881, of Conservative principles. 
Geneva, and Constantinople, besides the chief It gives the latest political, general, an<J 
centres of religious thought in England. A commercial intelligence of the hour, and makes 
week of united prayer is held in London the a special feature of sporting news. Editor, Hr. 
early part of January each year. Frank Harris. Office, is, Whitcl’riars St., E.C. 

Evictions ill Ireland. Number of persons evicted (since 1849). * 



“Evening Standard;” See “Standard.” from its earliest institution looked to as a 
Evolution. A scientific doctrine that has a check upon the Lord High Treasurer, and a pro,- # 
wide and also .a more restricted significance, tection for the king, as well as for the subjects, 
In the limited sense the name is applied to the in the custody, payment, and issue of the 

g eneralisation that all animals and plants have public money. Tne chief financial officer, the 
een evolved or developed from pre-existing Chonoellor of the Exchequer, foimcrly sat in the 
forms. In this sense, Evolution is opposed to Court of Exchequer above the barons. Ex- 
the doctrine of special creation, according to chequer receipts— i.e., the public revenues — are 
which every species of plant and every species paid into the Bank of England, or the Bank of 
of animal came into existence as the result of Iceland, to the account of the Exchequer, and 
special act of creation. ’ In this connection foim the Consolidated Fund. In ’66 an Act was 
Evolution is often inaccurately spoken of as passed to consolidate the powers and duties 
the Darwinian theory. (For a full account of of the Comptroller of tl^e Exchequer and of 
Evolution as concerning living things, see the Commissioners for auditing the public ac- 
Origin of Species,) In the second, wider counts, to unite in one department the business 

n anoe. Evolution means the continuity of hitherto conducted by the separate cstablisli- 
moraena: of physics, astronomy, chem- ments under them, and to make other pro- 
istry, geology, ;us well as those of biology, visions for the more comjplete examination of 
which are to the Evolutionist one continuous the public accounts. Under this Act was 
and natural whole, following certain purely founded the Exchequer and Audit department, at ’ 
natural laws. As Evolution, in the special the head of which is the official known as the 
sense, is opposed to the idea of special creation Comptroller and Auditor General, but whose full 
of forms ot living things, so, in the general title is Comptroller General of the Receipt and 
sense, it is opposed to the idea ot inter- Issue of H.M. Exchequer and Auditor General 
position from without in the whole serie^ of Public Accounts. He cannot sit in Parlia- 
of the phenomena of nature, whether these raent, nor be removed front office except upon a 
concern bodies living or non-living, joint address by the two Houses (present Comp- 

Exchequer, The, is said to be at least coeval troller and Auditor General, Sir W, Dunbar 
with the Norman Conquest, and to have been Bart., salary £2,000). He is advised daily of 
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all issues or transfers made from the Exchequer 

- accounts ; and when money has been granted 
b}' Parliament for the public services he, on 

1 receipt o 1 a royal ord^r under the sign manual 
countersigned by the Treasury, grants the 
necessary credits on the Consolidated Fund. 
He and the department under him also audit 
the accounts of all other departments, and see 
that the expenditure of eacn ife in accordance 
with the authorities received from the Treasury, 
See Treasury and Finance. 

Exchequer and Audit Department See 
Civil Service. 

Excise. See Finance, National. 

Executor. It is the custom in making a 
will, in personal estate to name an executor 
or executors. Immediately upon the testator's 
. _ death the executor becomes entitled to all 
v the testator's personal property. He is bound 
fust of all to bury the deceased and prove his 
will, then to pay out of it any debts due by 
the testator ; and then to distribute the pro- 
perty, so far as it will go, in accordance with 
the wijjl. Should there be more than one 
execUtOr, each can exercise all the powers of 
the office, except that all must join in bringing 
any action respecting the estate. The office 
continues to thg survivors or survivor. Should 
the executor renounce, or die, before taking 
j out probate, or not appear when cited to take 
' probate, his rights of executorship cease 
entirely. Rut when the last surviving executor 
dies, then his executors are also executors 
of the original testator. If the* executor is an 
, infant, the Probate, Divorce^ and Admiralty 
K Division of the High Court Will grant admini- 
stration to his guardian or some other person 
who becomes administrator durante minore 

- cctate (during the minoiity). An executor 
merely in virtue of his appointment is released 
from .Miy debts due from him to the testator, 
and may retain out oi the assets any debt due 
from the testator to him in priority to all other 
debts of the same degree, but this provi- 
sion is so guarded in equity as to be practi- 
cally of no effect. Any person v. ho takes 
upon himself to be executor without 
having been appointed, is said to be an 
executor de son tort (“ of his own wrong ”), 
and is not allowed to derive apy benefit from 
the office. Should no executor be available* 

p the Court will grant letters of administra- 
| tion cum testa mento annexo (with the will 
annexed), as distinct from the ordinary letters 
of administration granted when a person dies j 
without making a will. 

Exeter Hall, Strand, London. Erected in 
1830-31 by Deermg, for the holding of religious 
and philanthropic ineertngs. Celebrated as the 
scene of the religious meetings held in the 
month of May. Now the property of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, having been pur- 
chased and presented to that body by six 
gentlemen at a cost of £25,000. 

Exeter, Rt^Rev. Edward Henry Bicker- 
steth, Lord Bishop 01. The see was founded 
in 1046, the earlier prelates taking the title of 
Bishops of Devonshire from the year 909. The 

■ 

t ' 


present income is £4*200* HIS lordship, the , 
03rd bishop in succession, was b. 1823, and is 
the nephew of Lord Langdale and only son of 
the late Rev. Edward BiekerSteth, rector of 
W altou, H erts. Educated at Carobridge.Trinity 
College. Waa Chancellor’s English Medallist 
three years in succession (1844-5-6), graduated ' 
B.A., Sen, Opt, and 3rd class Classical Tripos 
(1847), M.A. (1850), and took the Seatoman 
prize (1854). Mou. D.D. (1885)* Deacon (1848), 
and priest (1849), Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead*(i855 T 85) ; and rural dean of Hisfc- 
gate (1878-85). Appointed Dean of Glouoeater 
(1885), and in the same year consecrated Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. As- an author and editor 
his lordship is well known. Among his chief 
works are “The Blessed Dead” (1863), f* Jesus 
and the Resurrection” (1870), “Poems” (1849), 
“The 'Reef and Other Parables” (1874: and 
edition 1885), “Yesterday, To-day, and For 
Ever— a Poem in Twelve Books” (1866: 15th 
edition 1884)* His Lordship has edited many gt 
his father’s discourses; a volume of “Family 
Prayers for Working Men " (1879). the “ Hymnal 
Companion to the Book of Cqpmon Prayer” (1870- 
71-80), and has written beside a “Commentary 
on the New Testament.” 

EX Officio. A term applied to any position 
held or taken, or any act performed by a mad * 
in virtue of his office. For instance, arch- 
deacons are cx^officio members of Convocation, - 
and the Attorney-General can ex officio file 
criminal informations without obtaining the 
leave of the Court where they are filed. 

Ex parte. A term explained by Mr. C. 
Sweet in his “ Law Dictionary” as follows : — 

“ In its primary sense 'ex parte ’ as applied to 
an application in a judicial proceeding, means 
that it is made by a persoh who is not a party 
to the proceeding, but has an interest in the 
matter which entitles him to make the appli- 
cation. In its more usual sense 'ex parte' 
means that an application is made by one party 
to a proceeding in the absence of the other.” 

Explosive Substances Act, ’83. For sum- 
mary of this Act see our edition of 1886. 

“ Expositor, The " was founded 1875, under 
the editorial cafe of Rev. Samuel Cox, D.B. The 
first and second series, consisting of twenty 
volumes, were completed 1884. - The third 
series, under the editorship of Rev, W. R. 
Nieoll, 31, JL, was commenced 1885. The Ex - 
ositor is intended to give the results of the 
est scholarship of the day, derived from the 
clergy and theologians of all denominations, in 
addition to Bible studies and exegesis. 

Ex post facto. This epithet is explained by 
Mozley and Whiteley in their “ Concise Law 
Dictionary ” to signify something done so as to 
affect another thing that Was done before. 
Thus an ex-post-facto law is a law inflicting a 
penalty upon an act committed befen, the law 
had been passed. , , \ 

Extradition Acta, *70, ’73. "For summary 
of these Acts see our edition of x886» 
Extraordinary Tithes. See Tithe®. 
Extreme Left. See French Political 
Parties. 
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Factory and Workshop Act, *78. This The freezing-point of wsier is on the Fahren- 
consolidates a series of statutes for the hcit scale marked 3S 0 , the boiling-point axa°. 
regulation of factories and workshops extending The Spade between the freezing- and the feoil- 
fi<om the commencement of the century down to log-points is divided into 180 <axa - 3*) equal 
the present time. It contains practically allthe parts, each of which is called -a degree, 
law dealing with this subject; and extends to a Fahrenheit’s reasons for using the numbers 
hundred and seven sections, fh# first part con- 32 and 212 respectively for the freezing- and 
tains the general provisions for drainage, venti- boiling-points of water was that x 80 was a 
la&ion,ana fencing of danffcrous machinery, vats, number breaking up easily into aliquot parts, 
etc., as well as the rules regulating the hours of and that the lowest temperature attained by 
labour for women, young persons and children, him, by mixing ice water and sal ammoniac, 
In textile factories the hours of labour for corresponded with 32 of such x8o degrees below 
women and young persons are not to exceed the freezing-point of ^vater. To express the 
ten, and Saturday is to be a half-holiday. The number of degrees of temperature legiBtercd 
hours of labour for children are fixed at half of on the Fahrenheit scale i& terms of the Ctnti- 
those allowed to women or young persons, grade, subtract 32, multiply by 5 and divide 
These rules are modified in their application to by 9. Thus 212° F. are equivalent to 212 - 32 = ‘ 
other factories and workshops, Provision is 180 x s-r-9 = ioo° C. lo turn Fahrenheit to 
made for holidays ; for insuring the attendance Rfeaumur subtract 32, multiply by 4, and divide 
at school of children employed in factories or by 9. Thus 212 0 F. are equivalent to 212 — 32 — J 
workshops ; for certificates ol fitness for employ- 180 x 4 g = 8o° R , j 

ment to be obtained by children and young Faith Healing Heme, called “Bethahan,” 1 
persons ; for giving notice of accidents to in- founded on one interpretation of St. James v. 
spectors and certifying surgeons* appointed 14, x$, receives inmateB who, it is claimed, are* 
under the Act. The second part contains healed by the exercise of prayer and the* 
Special provisions relating to particular classes anointing with oil. See ed. *86. 
of factories and workshops — eg., to insure lime- FaithlUll, Miss Emily, b. Ht Headley rec- 

washing, etc. ; restriction upon the employ- tory, Surrey, 1835. Soon after attaining her 
ment ot women, youag persons or children in majority she started a “composing” room in 
special industries, and exceptions relaxing the Great Coram Street; for the training of females 
law in favour of certain industries, etc. The in the mysteries ol type-setting. The Queen 
third part regulates the appointment and func- approved of hejr undertaking, and granted her 
tions of inspectors and certifying surgeons, a warrant appointing her printer and pub- 
fixes penalties and provides for their recovery lisher in ordinary to Her Majesty. In the 
before a court of summary jurisdiction. The Victorian Magazine and other periodicals 
fourth part contains miscellaneous provisions, Miss Faithful 1 has been a powerful advocate 
and defines a “child” as any person under of the claims of women to remunerative em- 
fourteen years of age, and “ young person ” as ployment. She is the author of a capital novel, 
any person between the ages of fourteen and “ Change upon ChangV* For many years she 
eighteen years. was a lecturer veiy much sought alter. She 

Faculties; Court of. A court of the Aich- was the founder of the West London Express, 
bishop of Canterbury, presided over by the in the printing of which she employed a large 
Master of the Faculties. 1*0 him must be made number of female compositors, 
all applications for admitting notaries to or Falkland Islands. Otherwise called Leslies 
removing them from their office. The* judge of Malouines. A British colony situated in the 
the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and Ymk SouthAtlantiCjaboutaooimleseastofMagellan’s 
is ex-ojffii'io Master of the Faculties. Consult Straits. Area of the group 6,500 sq. m., pop. 
Phillimore's “ Ecclesiastical Law.” 1,800. Capital and port Stanley, on East Falk- 

Faed, Thomas, R.A., b. 1826; devoted him- kind, which island contains 2.000 sq. m. ; West 
self first to water-colours ; subsequently he Falkland has an area of a.aoo'sq. m., and lesser 
commenced painting in oils, Associate of the islands about x.200. South Georgia, an island 
Royal Scottish Academy (1849), and produced 800 miles E.S.E., has been annexed to the 
a popular picture, “Scott and ljis friends at colohy. Its area is 1,570 sq. m., but it is snow- 
Abbotsford.” Settling in London ift 1852, his covered, sterile, and uninhabited. The Falk- 
work “ The Mitherlesa Bairn,” shown at the lands consist of low, hilly grass and moorland. 
Royal Academy Exhibition in 1855, was spoken Trees will not grow nor corn ripen, but the 
of as “the picture of the season. He subse- grasses and herbage afford luxuriant and first- 
quently contributed several pictures to the rate pasturage. Cattle, horses, goats, pigs, 
Royal Academy Exhibitions. Elected R.A. ’64, hares and rabbits abound in the wild state ; 

Faeroe Islands (“Sheep Islands”), A group water birds and fish are numerous. The 
in the North Sea forming a Danish dependency, settlers own some 2,700 horses, 11,500 head of 
Area 340 sq. m., pop. xr,22o. Capital Thorshavn, cattle, and about half a million sheep. The 
on Sit omoe island. The islands are lofty table- products of these, together with sealskins 
rocks. There is no timber, but abundant peat, and oil, form the exports. Frozen mutton is 
Winters so mild that cattle and sheep are never now sent to England. Climate healthy but 
housed. Barley and rye crops successful in peculiar: summer cool and ^yindy: winter 
some years. People of Danish and Norse origin, very mild— -seldom colder than 30 0 Fahr. The 
chiefly employed on cod and whale fisheries, Governor is assisted by an Executive and a 
produce of which, with down and feathers, aye Legislative Council ; administration being that 
the exports. . of a Crown colony. For finaaoial statistics see 

Fahrenheit. (From Gabriel Daniel Fahrcn- British Empire, etc. (table). There are three 
licit, b, at Danzig 1686, d. 1736.) The name of places of worship— English Episcopal, Presby- 
4>ne of the three dfcales used in thermometers, terian, and Roman Catholic— each with an 
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elementary acbool* ' The islands were annexed England and pther countries. The loss of life 
and coloms^d in 1833. A in the terrible famine of 1865 was 'estimated at , 

Falmouth (Lord)* Evelyn Bosca wen, 6th two millions* The famine of 1873 was very 
Viscount, b. Educated at Eton J&nd Ch. Ch. successfully met by strenuous efforts and relief 
Oxen, Called to the bar Mid. Temple ’46. No operations, but at a cost 0^10,000,000, , Another 
name is more respected on the turf than that famine occurred in 1876-7, owing to thedeficient 
of Lord Falmouth, whose well-known colours rainfall over parts of Madras, Bombay, Hydera- 
(black, white sleeves, and red cap) have been bad and Mysore, but large imports of gram and 
carried tovictory in most of our principal races, individual generosity counteracted the chief 
He won the Oak? in *63 with Queen Bertha, in ill effects of it. The mortf lucent famines have 
*75 with Spinaway, in >8 with Jannette, and in been much* less costly to life than the earlier 
*79 with "Wheel of Fortune. He was successful ones, when relief measures were entirely un- 
in the Derby ol ’70 with Kingcraft, and in ’77 organised. 

with Silvio ; in the T&t, Leger of ’77 with Silvio, Farmers’ Alliance, The. The objects of the 
’78 with Jannette, and ’8a with Dutch Oven ; Farmers’ Alliance are these. ( 1 ) To secure the 
in the Two Thousand of ’74 with Atlantic, of ’79 adequate ' epresentation of tenant farmers in 
with, Chan bert, and of '83 with Galliara ; and parliament,— not necessarily by tenant-farmer 
in the One Thousand of ’6a with Hurricane, of members, although it is, desirable that several 
’73 with Cecilia, of ’75 with Spina way, and of practical tenant farmers should sit in parlia- 
’70 with Wheel of Fortune. meat, but by members representing fairly the 

False imprisonment. Is defined in Addi- views of She Alliance. ( 2 ) To stimulate the 
son on “ Torts,” p, i28 Jb ed. 5, as “a trespass cultivation of the land by obtaining full security 
committed by one man against the person of for the capital of tenants invested in the im- 
another, by unlawfully arresting him and de- provement of their holdings— that is, such 
taining him without any legal authority.” This security as would entirely abolish the legal 
trespass may be committed by the smallest power of a landowner to appropriate his tenant's 
unlawful interference with a man’s liberty. The improvements without paying for them. ( 3 ; 
unlawful detention may not last a quarter of an To promote greater freedom m the cultivation 
hour. It may*be effected without any use of of the soil and the disposal of its produce. ( 4 ) 
physical force, and without any confinement of To promote the reform of laws relating^ the 
the person. Thus, if a police constable, without ownership and transfer of land. ‘‘Landed 
lawful reason for so doing, order a passer-by to property should be as ealy to sell and cheap to 
go with him, and the passer-by obeys, there is transfer as a ship.” ( 5 ) To encourage an in- 

g ound for an action of false imprisonment, crease in the number of small holdings, so as 
ut a partial restraint of the person does not to provide for a natural growth the rural 
Constitute a false imprisonment. Thus it is no population. (6) To obtain the abolition of the 
imprisonment to prevent a man from taking law of distress. ( 7 ) To procure the further 
some particular path. False imprisonment reform of the game laws. (8) To secure to rate- 
grounds an action for damages, and these will payers their legitimate share in county govern- 
be excmplaiy. ment— that is, by the direct representation of 

FamllUttre, Tlw, at Guise, Department of the ratepayers on county boards. ( 9 ) To obtain 
Aisne, France, is a most successful attempt, and & fair apportionment of local burdens between 
almost the only successful attempt in France landloid and tenant. ( 10 ) To obtain a readjust- 
and elsewhere, by the late M. Godin towards ment of the tithe rent-chaige and the abolition 
realising Fourier s plan for the elevation of of extraordinary tithe ; the extraordinary tithe 
the masses, and harmonising both capital and rent-charge has proved to be an injurious tax 
labour. M. Godm, forty years ago, began, with on entei prise, rnd the ordinary rent-charge 
four workmen, to make stoves and cooking should be collected from the owners and not 
ranges (rum cast-iron. He soon found himself Irom the occupiers of land. ( 11 ) To watch over 
a rich man, and immediately set to work on the interest oi farmers in connection with rail- 
his great _ experiments : to assemble all w|jo way charges ; especially as to excessive and 
worked with him in one large building, and to illegal charges, arid as to unfair and illegal 
let each workman have a share in the profits of preference to the foreigner. (12) To obtain 
the business proportionate to the value of his and secure the enforcement of effective regula- 
worlc. His large building, the Familister®, now tions in respect of cattle disease— that is, such 
consists of a central pavilion, 216 feet long by regulations as will be effectual in keeping 
133 feet deep, and two wings of almost equal diseased foreign animals from conveying infec- 
sue, and contains rooms enough to accommo- tion to British and Irish live stock, and suitable 
dale in comfort 400 families, The rooms are provisions for stamping out epidemics which 
ten feet highon all the four floors, and M. Godin nave broken out in the country. Subscription, 
himself lived there with his family. The cost 5s. per annum, or ^5 for life. President, Mr. W. 
of the buijding has been at the rate of about £44 J- Henman, Caversham, Reading; Hon. Seo., 
per inhabitant, and the rent charged averages Mr. Albert Bath, Sevenoaks, 
about 8s. per month for two rooms, representing Fanning, Co operative. See Agricultural 

about 3 per cent. 6n the outlay. See ed. 86, and Holdings. 

Working Men’s Colonies. Farrar, Frederick William, D.D„ F.R.S., 

Famines In India Owing to the irregular Archdeacon of Westminster, was tp at Bombay 
rainfall and other concomitant evils of a 1831. Educated at Cambridge, where he 
tropical climate* aided by the enormous grain graduated with first-class honours, and became 
exports, Indian famines are not uncommon a Fellow of Trinity College, Head Master of 
nor trivial. In thS early years of British rule Marlborough School. Canon of Westminster 
there were terrific /amines, especially in 1770, mid rector of St. Margaret’s (1876) ; also Arch- 
‘1781-83 and 1790-92. In 1860-1 half a million deacon of Westminster and Rural Dean, 
human beings were said to have perished, and Canon Farrar is an eloquent preacher and 
this in spite of the enormous sums of money writer, his chief works beisig “Life of Christ ” 
that were collected and forwarded out by (1874), “Life of St. Paul,’* “The Faxhr Days oj 
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Christianity,’’ “ Everyday Christian life; or, [under the notice of the Education Commission 
Semens by tibia Way ” ('By), etc, Xanon Farrar {Which sat last year. * 

Visited thfe United States ,iir 1885, where he *F. C. fi.” See Lloyd’s Clares. 

■ met V-’ith a most enthusiastic reception. , ** F, D* M ” Club* aif association of admirers 

Fasting. Almost all religions have reebg- jof the late Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
nised the duty of restraining th*> passions and founded for the discussion and dissemination 
appetites of the body, and most of them have of his views on Christian socialism, 
recommended for this purpose the practice of Federation, Australian. See Australian 
a more or less modified asceticis^u, Fasting>as Federation. *,-■ 

of two kinds. There is the « natural” last Federation, Imperial. See Imperial 
which involves total abstinence from either Federation, * 

food or drink. Sucfca fast is kept by Roman FelO de Se. This term would appear to be a 
Catholics and many Anglicans before receiving barbarous Latin equivalent for “ a felon in re* 
the Eucharist. What is called abstinence is spect of himseli.” It is applied to a person who 
more general, and consists of the prohibition commits self-murder. Formerly the goods of 
of certain kinds of food— chiefly meat and such a person were forfeited to the Crown, 
luxuries. The English Church enjoins absti- and his body was interred in an ignominious 
nence on the forty weekdays of Lent and Good manner. But the forfeiture was abolished by 
Friday, the Ember Days ( q.v .) and Rogation the Felony Act of 1870, and the ignominious 
Days, the eves of ceitain saints’ days and burial by an Act of 1883. The old law oh these 
all Fridays except Christmas Day if that be on matters had already become obsolete, 
a Friday. The fasts of the Roman Catholic Fenians. Members of a secret society formed 
Church are much the same, but are more originally in America, to overthrow the aulho- 
strictly enforced. The Greek Church has much rity of the Queen in Ireland and establish an 
more numerous fasts, and is more strict in Irish republic. Its founders were James 
enforcing them. The principal four aie the Stephens and John O'Mahony. Recruited from 
48 days before Easter, the 39 before Christmas, the Irishmen who had served in the civil war 
14 days in honour of the Virgin, and from the in America, it at one time included a large 
Monday after Trinity Sunday to June 29th in number of members, and had branches in 
honovflr of the Apostles. With the Mahometans almost every part of Ireland. Sec ed. ’86. 
i the gieat fast is the month of Ramadan, when Ferdinand, Prince Of Bulgaria, b. in Vienna, 

the prophet bi ought* the Koran from heaven. 1861 , youngest son of Prince Augustus of Saxe- 
The Jews have several fasts (total abstinence) Coburg and Princess Clement in of Bourbon- 
of days and half-days, mostly in commemoration Orleans, a daughter of Louis Philippe. The 
of national calamities. Among the Scottish Prmce served as an officer in the Austrian army, 
Presbyterians the fast day is always some week and possesses large estates in Hungary. Afi$r 
day immediately preceding the Communion the dethronement of Prince Alexander of 
Sunday, and varies in different localities. Bulgaria there was some talk of electing Prince 
Fasting men and women — the latter generally Ferdinand, who received a deputation Irani the 
hysterical Jmpostui es— have been common m Sobdanje {q.v.) last summer, offering him the 
all ages ; but of late several persons have vacant throne. He accepted the offer, and on 
been closely watched during long abstinence the 14th August took the oath to the Bulgarian 
from food, but allowed to drink water. In constitution at Tirnova. III? tenure of power, 
*886 in Italy a man named Succi fasted for however, is believed to be very precarious, as 
forty days in this way, professing to be sus- it is known that Russia is firmly opposed to Kis 
tained by a liquid diug of w T hich he took two continuance on the throne, 
small doses, but the composition of which he Fernando Po. A large volcanic island in the 
keeps secret. Another Italian, named Merlatti, Gulf of Guinea. Is a Spanish possession and 
lived for lift}" days ori water in ‘Paris, but was used as a penal colony. Capital Clarence Cove, 
very near death at the end of the time. An It is picturesque, fertile, but unhealthy. The 
extraordinary case of prolonged fasting was natives are Aniyo, or “Boobies,” a mild but 
rcpoitcd in Dec. '87 from Vienna of a peasant ciiriously stupid and repulsive race, 
woman of Opergraben, who took shelter from Ferrier, David, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Phy- 
a storm in a hut, where lor twenty days she sicianto King's Coll. Hospital and the Hospital 
Was imprisoned without food. for the Paralysed and Epileptic, and an eminent 

Fawcett, Mrs. Henry the widow of the late authority on the functions and diseases of the 
Rt. Hon. Henry Fawcett, Postmaster-General, brain ana nervous systems, was b. in Aberdeen 
was b. (1847) at 'AJdt burgh, Suffolk. She is the 1843. Educated at the Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
author of seyferw P wo iks, amongst which may Universities, where he buJliaiitly distinguished 
be mentioijAjF*’*) Political Economy for Be- himself. Dr. F. claims to have practised vrvi- 
ginners,” |$rsr “'J’ales in Political Economy.” section with important results, and has thereby 
Mis. Fawc^tj ^oSae sse s oratorical powers of aroused the opposition of the anli-vivisec- 
a very high Qi^nr, and she is a fiequent speaker tiomsts. He is the author of “Functions of 
at social in London, A few years the Brain.” 

ago there whs a considerable enlargement of Ferry, Jules FranQOiS 4 Camille, distin- 
the female staff at the Postal I elegrUph Office, guishea French jurisconsult and statesman, 
and it is understood that Mrs. Fawcett was b. at St. Die, Department of the Vosges 1832. 
instrumental in bringing about this incieascd He was called to the French bar 1854. Making 
employment of female labour (see Lady himself conspicuous by his opposition to the 
Clerks). Mrs. Fawcett is an advocate of Empire, and as one of the “thirteen,” he was, 
Higher Female Education, and has always taken in 1864, tried and condemned. In i860 he was 
a great interest in the movement for extending returned for^the Corps Legislatif, and became 
the parliamentaiy franchise to women. She has from that time a prominent member of the Left 
' recently greatly interested herself on behalf of under the Empire. The revolution of Sept, 
childien einploycd^in theatres and music halls, 4tb, 187a, made him a member of the Govern- 
the neglect of whose education she brought ment of National Defence. In 1871 he was 
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returned to the National Assembly for his native colony in the South Pacific. Name a corruption 
department of the Vosges, lie was afterwards of* Viti, th# native name. Consists of tart 
Prefect of the Seme, but soon resigned. From considerable, islands : Viti leva, 4,250 sq. m. j 
xft 7 2 to i&7j he was anointed French Minister Vanua Levu, 2,600 sq. m. ; and 225 smaller, 
at AthenB. He was returned at the genera Total area 8,050 sci. m.; total pop, 127,444- 
election for his native arrondissement (1876-7). Capital Suva#m Viti Levu ; second town Levuka, 

In May 1878 he was one of the vice-presidents inOvalau. Port ofcall for steamers is Kantavu, 
of the Budget Committee, and in 1870 Minister the southernmost island of the group. Colony < 
of PubUa Instruction and the Fine Arts. As divided into sixteen provinces, island at 
Minister of Education he brought in a bill Rotumah (pop. 3,400), to the north, annexed to 
directed against the Jesuits and their influence Fiji in 1881. The islands are mountainous, 
in schools. The Chamber of Deputies passed well woofled, with luxuriant vegetation and 
the bill by large majorities, but the Senate fertile soil, tropical, the larger being of volcanic 
rejected HK1879 and 1880). The cabinet revived origin, the smaller of coral formation. Peaks 
disused laws and expelled the Jesuits by attain 5,000 feet. Reefs and rocks abound in 
decree. Difference of opinion arose, and the the sea'. Various important rivers the Rewa, 
Ministry fell. M. Ferry was Prime Minister 111 Viti .Levu, is navigable 40 miles up. Forests 
(r88o-8n, his cabinet resigning on the question. contain valuable timber. Birds and fishes 
of the Expedition to Tunis. He became Prime abundant, but hardly any animals except stock 
■ Minister again (Feb. 18B3), but his ministry introduced. Minerals are iron, with, it is said, 
was overthiown (1884) by an adverse vote copper &^d gold. Natural productions are 
relative to the war with China. M. Ferry was, fruits, pearl-shell, beche-de-mer, timber, dye 
with M. de Frc5 T cinet, the leading candidate for and scent woods, etc. Climate tropical, but 
the Presidency on the resignation of M. Grevy, healthy and favourable to Europeans. — Fiji 
but he, as well as M. de Freycinet, was dis- is a Crown Colony under a Governor, who is 
trusted, especially by the Reds, on account of also Her Majesty's High Commissioner and 
his policy in Tunis and Tonquin ; and it was Consul-General for the Western Pacific. The 
to prevent either of these ministers from be- Legislative Council consists of six official and 
coming chiefjnagistrate of the Republic that the six unofficial members appointed by the 
different factions united in favour of M. Carnot. Govcrnoi. The Colony is represented in the 
.boon after the Presidential election, M. Ferry Federal Council of Australasia. Two pro- 
had a narrow escape from assassination (Dec. ’87) vinces and RoUimah *are administered by 
by a man named* Aubertin, who has since be- English commissioners; fourteen provinces are 
come a raving maniac. locally governed by chiefs called Roko Tui. 

FeulUet, Octave, French novelist; b. at Religion and missionary work divided among 
Samt-Lo (Manche), August itth, 1820. Iiis fir-t Church of England, Roman Catholic Wesleyan, 
literary production was “ Le Grand Vieillard,” and Piesbyterian. Two State-aided public 
a novel under the nom-de-phime of u Desixfi schools. For defence a body of about one 
Hazard,” which appeared in the columns hundred native constabulary. Industries are 
of the National. “ Le Homan d’un Jeune growing sugar, coffee, cotton, cocoanut, arrow* 
-Homme Pauvre" (1854) raised Fcuillet to the loot, tapioca, etc., which form the exports, 
first rank of the novelists of the day; this For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
work was also dramaLised. Fcuillet was (table). Natives Polynesian with Papuan inter- 
elected member of the Academy in 1862. In mixture ; are peaceable, orderly, becoming 
1863 he was made au Officer of the Legion of christianised and civilised. Europeans number 
Honour. Under the Empire, Feuillet was the 3,567, and there are some 10,000 Indian and 
libiarian of the imperial re idtnces. Polynesian labourers. During the American 

Field, Sir William Ventris, b. 1813, civil wai European cotton growers first ap- 
practised as a solicitor in London (1840-43), but peared in JSiji The principal chief, "king” 
was called to the bar (1850). He gained a large Thakombau, then offered sovereignty to Eng- 
practice both in commeicial cases and before land, which was icfused. White adventurers 
the Pnvy Council. Q.C. (1864). He sut>se- mingled in his government about 1870, and 
quently became a bencher of ins Inn (Inner distui bailees ensued. In 1874 the “king "and 
Temple), and leader of the Midland Circuit. In chiefs gladly ceded the group to England. An 
1875 he was nominated a judge of the Queen’s epidemic of measles soon after carried off one- 
Beiieli division, and received the usualhonotir third ot the native population. Boundaries 
of knighthood. , determined in 1880. Consult Horne's “Year in 

Fieri facias, Writ Of A writ of execution, Fiji,” Cooper’s “Coral Lands,” and Pethcrick’s 
that is to say, a writ issued for the purpose of “Catalogue of the York Gate Library'.” For 
giving effect to tlv^ judgment of a court of Executive Council see Diplomatic. 
justice. It is a command to the sheriff that Finance, National. The public revenue is 
of the goods and chattels of the partj', he cause now derived from customs and excise duties, 
to be made (whence the Latin name of the probate and legacy, etc., duties, stamps, land 
writ), the sum reco\ered by the judgment, with tax, house duty, property and income tax, the 
interest thereon at £4 per cent, trom the day of post office, the telegraph service, the heredi- 
judgment or order (or from the day on which tary revenues of the Crown from woods, 
the money -was directed to be paid, or from forests, aftd land, and a number of miscellane- 
which interest was directed to run as the case ous sources, including fee aijd patent stamps, 
may be), together with the costs and the in- Little more than half a century ago, scarcely 
terest thereon similarly accruing, and that he a necessary of life, not to mention luxuries, 
have the money and interest in court im- escaped taxation ; and an idea of the extent to 
mediately after such execution to be paid to, which the system was carried may be gained 
the party who sued out the writ, and that he from the statement that whereas the total 
have the writ itself before the court, immedi- number of articles and subdivisions of arti- 
lately after execution. cles in the English Tariff of Import Duties 

Fiji. An island group and British Crown was 53 in 1875, in '59 it \$as 307, and in ’4000 
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the year ending March 318%- 1062, the revenue which are set forth income detail below, and 
of the tlufee kingdoms amounted to *68,153,000. dvhich in the national balance-sheet are in- 


toVving shows the revenue and expendi- 
eaoh year from 1870-1 to the present time* 


the figures having been revised in accordance Services in 

with the system now adopted Income, 1871 , Supply Services, ^,uu.xy4,o^v* vyuui uic nuuiCd 4 i 
268 , 174*338; ’ 72 , 273,088,176; ‘ 7 ^ ^74,723/067; in reply to the Queens Speech mas been 
, 74»^75i473»67S*i , V6, ^73.59^.915 487,509; agreed to in the House of Commons, the 
’ 77 , j6?6j7%j362 ; ' 78 , *77)739,671 ; ’ 79 , £81, 154,683; House decides that u wil\ on a future day 
* 80 , /79,344,09s; * 81 , 281,872,354; ’ 82 , ^3,055,229; resolve itself into a Committee to consider of 
’ 83 ,' 2^,386:505; ’ 84, 786 ,160,184; * 85 , 287,988,110; the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty, arid 
’86, 289*581,301 : ’Sv/ 29 °, 77 2 , 7 56. Expenditure, into a Committee to consider of. Ways and 
*71,267,777,657; *72,269,869,882; ’ 78 , 268 , 837,745 *, Means for raising the supply granted to Her 
^ 4 , 274 » 6 o 4 , 5 s 8 t; ’ 78 , 273, °os, 08a; ’76, 274,977,589; Majesty (see Supply and Ways anAMxans). 


eluded under “ Other Consolidated Fund Charges. ” 
The total expenditure for Consolidated Fund 


’TO, *93,2:^,844 ; ■/, *09,990,752. a remarxauie naiemi’m 01 income, expenauure, ana national 
feature of the revenue returns is pointed out inch btedness, known as the Budget,' Although^ 
in a Treasury minute published in June last— all bills granting supplies and imposing taxa-f 
viz., the decline in the yield of the customs and tion must, like other bills, go through thcl 
excise during the last twelve years. In 1874-5 House of Lords and receive the royal assent,/,, 
Customs produced 2^9,289,000, and Excise they can, according to constitutional imgei^ 

229.395.000, and taking the increase of popula- originate in tlic Commons alone. Not only are, 
tion at 1 per cent, per annum, the yield the aids and supplies to the sovereign in Par- , 
might have been expected to be in i££6-7, Lament the sole gilt of the Commons, but bills ' 
Customs, 2 31c , 6 q 3 , 000 * Excise, 2 i< 1 ,6S-,ooo, but embodying them may not be anfbnded by the 
the actual receipts were 155,000, and L01 ds ; and although the Lords have exercised 

225.250.000, or ncaily «cven millions less than the power of rejecting bills of several descrip- 
they would have yielded, had the yield merely lions relative to taxation by -negativing the 
kept pace with the increase of the population, whole, yet the exercise of the power by them 
In 1876 the amount of duty on alcohol was has not been frequent, aiul is regarded by the 


appropriation of the sums granted by Far 1 la- 
ment tri meet the publio expenditure ; and the 


23i,ooo,ooo, in ’86 it was 227,000,000. The Commons with piculiai jealousy. There is a 
receipts from Deed and General Stamps, and standing committee of the House of Commons tor 
the Death Duties, increased from 2 'J, V9 7 > 0<><1 the examination of the acoounts showing the 
in 1874-5 to 2 tI »82o,ooo in 18S6-7 ; and while appiopri.Uion of the sums granted by Far ba- 
the Land Tax, House Duty, and Income Tax nu-nt tr. meet the publio expenditure ; and the 
(the latter being then id hi the 2 ) piodm-ed Compt, oiler and Auditor-General, who has thq 
together 26,746,000, they brought in in 1886-7 duty of auditing all public accounts, reports to 
2*8, 880,000. With the exception of Lome of this committee whether or not the expenditure 
the Customs Duties, of Deeds and Gmcial has bc^n in accordance with the purpose for 
Stamps* and of Land Tax and House Duty, which it was granted. -The Givil Serviae voleB, 
under which heads thei e has been some slight given in dr tail below', will be found well worthy 
automatic growth, the increased yield was clue of stwty. The grant for these services in ’86-7 
mainly to increased taxation (Death Duties and rxec-edi-d the grant in ’68-9 by 22,079,000, and of 
Income Tax;. The increased ^pressure has this 27,605,000 is due to the direct action of 
fallen wholly on the payers of direct taxes, the F.u Lament. I11 these estimates are included a 
income tax being id. in "74-5, and %d. in 86-7. large, number of grants in aid of local taxation, 
Asicgards Customs it is worthy oi note that aivl charges transferred from Local to Imperial 
although the tolat receipts last year were #ydy Funds (including ccitoin chaigcs in respect of 
28 G 6 ,ooo more than in ’74-5 the prodi^g jf public vaccination). Among the grants made 
the tea duty rose in the same pci lor*' . um s during '86-7 were those for Rates on Govern- 
23,568,634 to 24 , 5 ^ 4 , 874 . Between '57* and ’S7 inrnt Property, Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
the consumption of tea exactly' doubled. The Dj - turnpike d arid. Main Roads, Poor Law 
moneys received from the different sources of Unions (for salaries of teachers, moiety of 
1 avenue ai e paid into one fund, which is called s,alaric& of medical ofiu-eis, etc., paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund, and the function of the Local Government Board vote), Pauper 
making payments from this fund is vested in Lunatics, Metropolitan Police, Police (counties 
the Treasury acting under the authority of and boroughs), Prisons, Reformatories, etc. 
Parliament. The publio expenditure may be Appended are the totals of these grants in aid 
classed under two heads (1) Consolidated in ’8C-7 and ’87-8 
Fund Services, or sums the payment of which 


intervention < 


the nfglw't P of* ““.ooo for Alabama Claims. 



1887 88. 

England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 

; Ireland .... 

» 

2 

3,516,901 

544,163 

2,086,400 

Total for Great Britain 
and Ireland. . £ 

6,147,464 


£ 

3,5<>7,2l8 

540*138 

8,080,030 
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. The following is the Natienal Balance Sheet 
^ Tor the ytitour ending BEarch 31 st, 1887 , with the 

Budget Estimate for the current financial yen 
\fchich comitfenced on the rst April:— 

r " u ' 1 - 1 - ■ ■■ ■ ■ 1 1 1 " 1 

^ Income. 

w v 

* * 

• 

Exchequer 

Receipts, 

1886-87* 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1887-8® i 

Customs « * < « * * « . 

Excise ..**•••. 4 

Stamps « *•* + *»** 

r House Duty . • • * . * 

^ Property and Income Tax * . * * 

4 * * * | F « 

. 4 . ^ » 

£ 

20.155.000 

25.250.000 

11.830.000 

1.070.000 

1 910.000 

15.900.000 

„£ 

19.600.000 

25.292.000 

11.756.000 

1.065.000 

1.920.000 

14.340.000 



76 , 115,000 

73 , 975,000 

, Ijffown Lands 

.,i Interest on Advances for Local horns * 

Interest on Sardinian Loan, Loan ior Cape Railway, and Pui chase 
Money of Suez Canal Shares . . . . . * . 

Miscellaneous 

8,450,000 
. 3,830,000 
370,000 
952,119 

224,073 
2,831,566 - 

8,600,000 

I, 950, OCX! 
370,000 ' 

240,000 

3,000,000 

Excess of Expenditure over Income . . 

■ • • • 

9 °» 772,758 

88,135,000 

• 

£ 

80 , 772,758 

88 , 185,000 

Expenditure. 

JL, - - ..... 

Exchequer 

Issues, 

188G-87. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1887-88. 

Consolidated Fund Services; 

* y. Debt Chaiges : 

0 (1) included in the Permanent or Fixed Annual Charge 
,*! (t) Excluded from the Permanent or Fixed Annual Charge 

(ct) Funded and Unfunded Debt created for Local Loans . » 

, (6) Siio z Canal Exchequer Bonds 

(c) Cape Railway Bonds . 

a. Other Consolidated Fund Charges ....... 

£ 

27*366,367 

377 * 7 i a 

199*944 
14,000 
x. 743 *891 

£ 

26,000,000 

200,000 

14,000 

1,714,000 

tl.~ Supply Services : 


29 , 701,014 

27 . 996,000 

1. Aimy . . . . „ . 

2. Navy 

3. Miscellaneous Civil Services 

4. Customs and Inland Revenue (Collection) s» 

1 R (1) Customs . . \ 

* (a) Inland Revenue / 

- 5. Post Office ...... 0* 

6. Telegraph Scivice .... . . . 

7. Packet service 

" 18,429,272 
* 3 »** 6 5 i 4 or 
17,826,454 

2,676,918 

5 , 436 ,P 93 

1,935,000 

734,900 

18,393,900 

12,476,800 

18,261,508 

a, 7J5,727 

5,420,770 

1,950,248 

699,341 



60 , 294,888 

59 , 918,294 

Excess of |ucome over Expenditure • • 

• • • • 4 

' 89,996,75a 
776,006 

87,846,294 

288,706 

* 

£ 

90 , 772,788 

88 , 185,000 

Taking the heads oi revenue received during 
’ 86-7 in their order, the following is a detailed 
statement of the net produce from Customs 

Beer, Mum, Spruce, etc. . . . 9,973 

iJhicory 66,16a 

f^coa and Chocolate . . . 73,559 

t-offee . 190,034 

v,urrants ...... 311,478 

37,081 

Plate (Gold and Silver) . . 
Plums (Dried or Preserved.) . 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Spirits (Colonial and Foreign) ; 

Rum 

Brandy 

Geneva ..... 
Other Sorts . . . • „ 

£ 7 

• 9*°38 

• 5,220 

• 7,070 

« 165,843 

• 1 , 958,478 

• ^35^.85® 

. 124,318 
. 784,622 
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■ £ 

Z®Jf • J • • • • 4 iS* 4 f 874 

Tobacco and Snuff • ^ • f . 9)367,185 

Wine . . . . .* .1,128,973 

Miscellaneous 1 1,991 

The following is the net produce of the differ- 

ent heads of Excise duties 

Beer . 8 , 495)653 

Railways . . . • ® • . 316,969 

Spirits 12,852,766 

Chicory ..... 9 . 2,061 

Tobacco (Home-grown) ... 14 

Coffee Mixture Labels .... 3,212 

Warehouse Rent and Charges on de- 
livery from BondedW arehouses,etc. 91 1 

Licences, viz. : 

Auctioneers, Appraisers, etc. . . 79,347 

Beer and Cider, and Beer and Wine 186,263 

Brewers 21,621 

5 °*: • ■ \ • • • • 346,932 

Establishment, viz. : ® 

Armorial Bearings .... 74,953 

Carriages ..... ^545,122 

Male Servants .... 135,407 

Game 174.695 

Gold and Silver Plate . . . 48,059 

Gun 82,035 

Hawkers and Pedlars . • . 26,686 

Medicine Vendors .... 5,224 

Pawnbrokers ..... 35,580 

Refreshment Hqusc .... 6,878 

Spirits : 

Distillers and Rectifiers . . 4,180 

Dealers 119,893 

Publicans, including Giocers in 
Scotland and Ireland . . . 1,487,013 

Tobacco 84,818 

Wine and Sweets .... 67,356 

Other than the foregoing . . . 9,624 


Tenements, etc., £414,539 i Schedule 0 , Annui. 
ties, Dividends, etc., £1,396,654; Schedule D<« 
Professions, Trades, etc*, £7 1 7o\j&&) Schedule* 
E, Public 6iBces,.^9« 9 ,34w- i *^rk«s8 Post* 
Office receipts were compofE< tf ,r ^ iatage col - b 
lected by postmasters in/ SKcountry and ' 
Metropolis, postage stamps sold, commission 
on money orders (£142,289), commission on 
postal orders 06139,389), and otbjer items; and , 
the payments out included £343,898 to rail- 
way companies and to H.M.'s Customs on 
account of parcel post. The fijfhres given 


1,487,013 

84,818 

67,356 

9,624 


Stamps.— Appended are the net amounts re- 
lived under tne different heads of duty : — 


ceived under the different heads of du 
Probate and Account Duty . 

Legacy Duty 

Succession Duty 

Total Probate and Legacj-, etc., 
Duties 

Corporation Duty . . . e . 

Deeds and other Instruments not in- 
cluded under the following Heads . 

Bills of Exchange 

Receipts, Diafts, and other id. Stamps 

Bankers’ Notes 

Composition for the Duties on the 
Bills and Notes of the Panks of 
England and Ireland, and of Country 

Bankei s 

Cards ....... 

Gold and Silver Plate, viz. : 

Gold 

Silver 

Licences and Certificates . • 

Life Insurances 

Marine Insurances . 

Medicines (Patent) . 


4,026,469 

2,560,724 

814,763 


2,006,565, 

641,399 

978, 57 * 


Gold 22,106 

Silver 50,756 

Licences and Certificates . • . 156,394 

Life Insurances 39,654 

Marine Insurances .... 130,025 

Medicines (Patent) .... 179,507 

The items Land Tax and House Duty speak 
for themselves, I11 regard to the Property and 
Income Tax, which was at the rate of id. in 
the £ with arrears pf the prior year at C d. in 
the £, an approximate appropriation of. the 
net sum produced under the different schedules, 
if based on the statistics of assessments for ’85-6, 
would be -.—Schedule A, Lands, Tenements, etc., 
£5,510,840; Schedule B, Occupation of Lands, 


in thf ill an ce- sheet above sheiw the net^ 
1 eceipfc&. * ? Tbe gross receipts for the trans- i 
mission of telegraphic messages is diminished 1 
to the sum given above by ^payments of l 
£193,963 to Submarine Telegraph Companies, 
message moneys lefunded, etc, Tbe sum 
which appears against the heading of Crowfe* 
Lands is the net produce of the Woods, Forests j 
and Land Revenues of the Crown, which is/ 
paid over and consolidated with the rest of the*| 

E ublic revenue in return for the Royal Civil* 
1st. Under the head of J~ irest on Advances! 
for Local Works are included the followings 
items. — Menai Bridge, £1,508; Public Works* 
Loans, Gieat Britain, £725,710; Public Woik* 
Loans, lrelnnd, £182,344 ; Irish Land, £13,303 ; 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, i§j 3 i, £15,441 ; Irish 
Land Commission in respect of ihe Lnnci Act, 
Tramways and Public Companies Act, anei 
Purchase of Land Act, £11,718. The interest „ 
on the Sardinian Loan amounted to £31,127, ok 
the Cape Railway Loan to £14,000, and th| 
interest on the purchase money of Suez Canal* 
Shares received from the Egyptian Govern-* 
merit, was £178,946. “ miscellaneous” contains \ 
numerous featuies of inteiest. Small branch^ 
of the hereditary revenue, under which is m-k 
eluded £735 for “Rents and Royalties or 
Guano, etc., Islands,” brought 111 £136,514; 111 
the total of £1,162,9^9, Receipts by Civil Depart- 
ments are included, £18,291 on account of the 
productive labour ol convicts in English pri- 
sons, £380,574 lees and fines received at County 
Courts, £604 received at the Foreign Office for 
passport fees, £800 received in fees at the 
Fi lendly Societies Registry, £4,793 received 1 
at the Home Offices for fees on appointments, 
naturalisation, under the Explosives Act, from i 
pedlars in the Metropolis, and for chimney 1 
sweepers’ licences m the Metropolis; £20,332! 
lcceived in fees at the House of Commons? 
£24,970, net, fees received at the House cf \ 
tp-oids, £7,005 received by the Land Commis^ 
sion, England ; £61,334 Supreme Court of 
Judicature, England ; Mint (including £66,183, 
seigniorage on silver purchased for coinage, 
£46,157 profit on bioruc coinage, and £5,355 
1 epayment of expenses of coinage and specimen 
dies for Colonial and Foieign Governments, 
etc., and £577 gold and silver sw'eep) £118,993; 
admission lees to the National Galleiy, £1,198; 
fines and fees at the Police Courts, London, 
Chatham, and Sheerness, £12,865; Prisons, 
England, £30,856, of which £25,134 was in 
respect of excess of receipts over expenditure 
in the year ’85-86— Pi oduclive Labour Depart- 
ment ; £20,670, parental contributions for 
maintenance of children in Reformatory and 
Industrial , Schools, Great Britain ; £4,905, 
South Kensington Museum, admissions ai tX 
fees ; Stationery Office (including sole of publi- 
cations, £24,526 , sale of waste paper, £10,211 ; 
sale of ordnance maps, £4,530: income of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Gazettes, 
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*£5,427— which sum is in addition to £18,924, year), £582 ; the late Earl of Iddesleigh (part 
p* revenue of the London Gaaette collected in of the year), ,£955; Mr. Q. P. ViUiers, MUP., 
fcU-aps), £65,392; fees received from visitors £1,200: Lprd J. Manners (part of the year), 
tdnijle Jewftl House, Tower of London, ,£1,999; £613; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, £1.200; Lord £mfy 
candidates’ fees. University of London, £10,951. (part of the year), £623. Ali the foregoing 
The Revenue Departments (including Packet have held or a»e holding office, the pension 
service) contributed to Miscellaneous Revenue being at once suspended when the recipient 
£520,982, which was made up of such items as again becomes a member of the Government, 
rent of Crown premises, and of goods eta* Viscounts Eversley and Hampden each received 
posited in bonded warehouses ; £20,159 in £4,000 a year a* late Speakers of the House 
respect of fines, seizures and penalties of Commons. Pensions for judicial services 
t $, credited to Inland Revenue; and £317,772 (England) amounted to £46,603; among the 
received by the Post Office fiom the National recipients being Sir I T . Keating, the late Sir J. 
Debt Commissioners on account of charges of MeJJor, Lord BramweiJ, Sir Richard Baggallay, 
management of Post Office Savings Ranks Lord Penzance, and Sir M. E. Smith, retired 
and Government Annuities and Insurances, judges, each £3,500, and a number of retired 
Under the head of Post Office Savings Banks county court judges— who as a rule received 
is shown £62,609 surplus of interest accrued £1,000 each. A large sum is paid by way of 
tc 31st December, 1885, for securities to the compensation, some amounts being issued to 
credit of the Post Office Savings Rank Fund, persons formerly attached to the old Courts of 
J beyond the interest paid and credited to the Requests, thg Marshal sea, and the Ecclesiasti- 

* depositors, etc. “ Conscience Money" produced cal and Prerogative Courts. Other sums were 
£2,288, but money so remitted is in future to paid as judicial pensions to retired judges in 
be differently described. The last great item Scotland and Ireland ; and there were a few 
under the head of Miscellaneous is £716,641, pensions for diplomatio services granted prior 
lor Fee and Patent Stamps. Among the to 1869, the pensions granted for these services 
Igrge sums which went to make up this total since that time being now voted in the Civil 
were C onipanies Registration, £35,175 ; County Service Estimates. The miscellaneous pensions, 
Courts, Ireland, £30,357; District Audit, £29,211; amounting to the comparatively small sum of 
Judicature, England, £365,586; Judicature, £5,882, include charges formerly on the Civil 

r li eland, £37,532; Metropolitan Police Courts, List of George III. f he salaries and allowances 
e £9,104; Patents for Inventions, £105,682.— comprise the sum of £5,00* paid to the Speaker 
Turning to the expenditure for ’ 86 - 7 , some of the House of Commons, £20,000 allowance 
references to the National Debt Charges, and to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; the salaries 
to the capital of the Debt, will be lound lower of the judges, the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 
- down. Analysing item 2, “ Other Charges on receiving £6,000 per annum each ; the judges 
„ the Consolidated Fund,” there is first the of the Court of Appeal, of the Chancery 

* sum of £410,065 issued on account of the Civil Division, and of the Queen’s Bench Division 
List, which is made up of £60,000 lor Her receiving £5,000 each, with the exceptions of 
Majesty's Pi ivy Purse ; £131,260 lor salaiies of the Master of the Rolls, whose salary rs £6,000, 
Her Majesty’s household and retired allow- and the Lord Chief Justice, who is paid £8,000 ; 
ances ; £172,500 expense! of Her Majesty’s the Salaries of the county couit judges^ who 
household; £13,200 for Royal Bounty,, Vtiiis, are paid £1,500 a year each; the salaries of 
and Special Services ; £8,040 unapprop) ted ; the Metropolitan police magistrates, one at 
and £25,065 for pensions on the Civi List £1,800 and twenty-two at £1,500 per annum ; 
limited to £1,200 per annum (see Civil List the salaries of the Scotch judges, sheriffs and 
Pensions). Next comes a charge of £158,000. sheriffs’ substitutes and of the Irish judges, 
being the amount of the annuities to the Royal Miscellaneous services charged on the Con- 
Family. In addition there is a list of pensions solidated Fun* include £5,000, part of a sum 
foi military and naval services, the amount and of £10,000, formerly paid to the Patronage 
the duration of the grants being: Lord Rod- Secictary to the Treasury, but the Act granting 
ney (and all the heirs male to whom the titld which was repealed m 1886, though a large sum 
shall descend), £2,000: Earl Nelson (and to is still set down lor secret services in the Esti- 

„ whom the title shaff descend), £5,000; Duke mates; and £61,027, being the amount of 
of Wellington (for life of the present duke), annuities for ten years payable to the National 
£4,000; Viscount Combcnnere (to present vis- Debt Commissioners, and created to redeem 
count and next heir male on whom the title perpetual annuities and pensions (see Per- 
shall descend), £2,000; Viscount Exmouth (and petual Pensions). Several other items on 
to the heirs male on whom the title shall the Expenditure side of the balance-sheet 
descend), £2,0*50; Lord Seaton (present and speak for themselves ; reference to the cost of 
next baron), £2,000; Lotd Keane (for life of the “ Army ” and “ Navy," will be found under 
present baron), £2,000; Viscount Hardinge (to those headings; and the following is a list of 
a. present viscount and next heir male who may the Miscellaneous Civil Service votes granted 
succeed ,to the title), £3,000; Vis<ount Gough during the financial years * 86-7 and ’ 67 - 8 : — 

(to picsent viscount arid next hen male who ■ — ■ — 
may succeed to the title), £2,000; Lord Raglan 
(for life), £2,000 ; Sir H. Uavelock-Allan, Bart. 

(for life). £1,000; Lord Napiei of Magdala (to 
present baron and his heir male), £2,000 ; and 

the heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, £720 : — 

total, £29,720. Pensions for political and oivil Class I. 

J^rvioes amounted during the year to £20,183, • Great Britain i 

J and the recipients include the Countess of Ro3'al Palaces • « 

Elgin and the Countess of Mayo, widows of Marlborough House . 

Governors-Gcneral of India ; Mr. S. H. Wal- Royal Parks and Pleasure 
P°lej £2,000; Mr. Childers, M.P. (part of the Gardens .... 
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1887-86. J ^^"',1 of 


Houses of Parliament . 
Gordon Monument 
Public Buildings , 

New Admiralty & War Office 
Furniture of Public Offices . 
Revenue Department Bdgs. 
County Court Buildings \ 
Metropolitan Police Courts. 
Sheriff Crt. Houses, Sctlnd. 
Surveys of the U. Kingdom. 
Science and Art Department 
Buildings .... 
British Museum Buildings . 
Harbours, etc., under Board 
of Trade .... 
Dover Harbour , 
Peterhead Hai hour 
Rates on Govt. Property 
(pt. Britain and Ireland) . 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade . 
Disturnpiked and Main 
Roads (England & Wales) 
Disturnpiked Rds. (Scotland) 
Ireland : 

Public Buildings . 

Royal University Buildings 
Science and Art Bfiildmgs 
(Dublin) .... 

Abroad : 

Lighthouses abroad 
Diplomatic & Conslr. Bdgs. 

Class II. 

England ; 

House of Lords Offices 
House of Commons Offices . 
Treasury, including Parlia- 
mentary Counsel 
Home Office and Suboidi- 
nate Departments . 
Foreign Office 
Colonial Office 
Privy Council Office and 
Subordinate Departments 
Board of Trade and Subor- 
dinate Departments 
Bankruptcy Department of 
the Board of Trade . 
Charity Commn. (including 
Endowed Schools Dept.) . 
Civil Service Commission . 
Exchequer and Audit Dept. 
Friendly Societies Registry 
Land Commn. for England. 
Local Government Board . 
Btmacy Commission . 

Mint, including Coinage 
National Debt Office . 
Patent Office,. ’ . 

Paymaster General’s Office . 
Public Works Loan Commn. 
Record Office 

Registrar General’s Office . 
Stallin'. Office and Printing 
W'ds,., Forests., etc. .Office of 
Works and Pub. Buildings, 

, Office of ... 
Mercantile Marine Fund, 
Grant in Aid 
Secret Service * 


Scotland : > 

Secretary for Scotland . 
Exchequer and other Offices 
Fishery Board 
Lunacy Commission . 
Registrar General’s Office . 
Board of Supervision . 

Ireland : 

Lord Lieutenant’s Hshold. 
Chief Secretary's Office 
Charitable Donations and 
Bequests Office . . f 

Local Government Boara , 
Public Works Office . 
Record Office 
Registrar General’s Office . 
Valuation & Bndry. Survey 


England : 

Law Charges . 

Criminal Prosecutions . 

Supi erne Crt. of Judicature. 
Wi eck Commission 
County Cou its 
Land Registry . « 

Revising Barristers 
Police Courts (London and 
Sheerness) 

Metropolitan Police 
Special Police 
Police, Counties & Boro’s 
(England and Wales). 
Prisons (England and the 
Colonics) . 

Reformat© ry and Industrial 
Schools, (Great Britain) . 
Broadmoor Crim. Lun.Asyl. 

Scotland : — 

Lord Advocate, and Crimi- 
nal Proceedings. 

Courts of Law and Justice . 
Ecgistei House Dprlments. 
Crofters Commission . 
Police, Counties and Burghs 
Prisons 

Ireland:— $ 

Law Charges and Criminal 
Piosecutions 

Supreme Court of J udicature 
Court of Bankruptcy . 
Admiralty Court Registry . 
Registry of Deeds. 

Registry of Judgments 
Land Commission. 

County Com t Officers, etc. . 
Dublin Metropolitan Police 
(including Police Courts) . 
Constabulary 

Prisons ..... 
Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools . 

Dundrum Crim. Lun. Asyl. 
Class IV. 

England 

Public Education , . 

Science and Art Department 
British Museum . 


1880-87. v 

(Grants in 4 
Session of 

1880.) 


150,000 

1,412,315 

143.05P 


3,458,807 

438.558 

* 47 * 3®5 
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National Gallery . . 

National Portrait Gallerjr 
Learned Societies, etc. 
London University 
University Colleges, Wales 
Deep Sea Exploring Expe 
dition (Report) . 

* Scotland : — 

Public Education . * 

Universities, etc. . . 

National Gallery . » 

Ireland , 
public Education . 

Teachers' Pension Office 
, Endowed Schools Commrs 
! National Gallery . , 

Queen’s Colleges . 

Royal Irish Academy . 
Royal University ol Ireland 

Class V. 

Diplomatic Services . 
Confer ’ar Services 
Slave Trade Scnaccs . 

Suez Canal (Brit. Directors) 
Colonics, Grants in Aid 
South Africa and St. Helena 
Subsidies to Telegraph- 
Companies, etc. 

Cyprus, Grant m Aid . 

Class VI. 

^Superannuation and Re- 
tired Allowances 
s Gi atuity to Lady Gosset 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
Pensions, etc. . . * 

Pauper Lunatics, England . 
,, „ Scotland . 

,, „ Ireland . 

Hospitals and Infirmaries, 
Ireland . 

Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies Deficiency . 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 
other Allowances, Gt. Brit. 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 

> other Allowances, I reland . 

Class VII. 

Temporary Commissions • 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Adelaide Exhibition, 1887 -I 
Repayment to Civil Con- 
tingencies Fund 


* 

1880 - 87 * 

1887 - 88 . 

{ Grants in 
Session of 


1880 .) 

8,908 

8,607 

1,916 

2,361 

23790° 

24,400 

13.321 

* 3, *53 

13,000 

12,000 

" 2,987 

4,337 

553 , 39 * 

524,263 

19,018 

19,508 

2,100 

2,100 

874,051 

828,073 

2,015 

2,145 

670 

720 

2,501 

2,501 

10,028 

21,038 

2,259 

2,520 


5,000 

234,524 

233,610 

184,886 

184, T25 

16,400 

14,160 

2,405 

26,416 

2,405 

30,116 

109,637 

86, 180 

.49,300 

50,050 

1 8,000 

20,000 

476,082 

463,928 

— 

1,000 

17,800 

19,200 

490,000 

495,000 

89,500 

87,000 

101,800 

99,800 

16,658 

16,658 

5*,259 

52,364 

2,482 

2,611 

2,535 

2,703 

37,055 

32 , 33 * 

8,804 

7,802 

2,650 

— 


14,786 


expenses and incidental expenses in connec- 
tion With the Irish Land Law Act, ’87. The 
Budget estimate of expenditure has therefore 
been exceeded by these amounts. 

The National Debt was instituted by 
William HZ., whose first regular loan, obtained 
in 1894 , consisted of £ 1,200,000 . Since that time 
other advances have been made by the Bank, 
and also by the Bank, of Ireland, and enormous 
loans have been Negotiated for the Government. 
Thus, at the accession of Anne the debt had 
grown to Nearly thirteen millions; when 
ueprge III. ascended the throne it amounted to 
more than a hundred millions; at the con- 
clusion of the American War. in 1784, It stood at 
£249,851,000, and though there was a small 
decrease during the period of peace, 1784-93* 
additions amounting to £60.1,500,000, were 
made during the French war, and after the 
battle of Waterloo the debt reached the start- 
ling figure of £885,000,000. Since that year 
it has been* considerably reduced. Thus, 
at the end of the year 1 * 50-7 the total debt 


capitaL value of terminable annuities in £3 
per cent, stock at par, was £837,144,579; at tbe 
end of ’66-7 it was £802,210,413; end of ’ 73-4 
£772,934,938 ; * 76 - 7 , £770,014,723 ; end of ’ 79 - 80 , 
£771,605,908 ; end of ' 85 - 6 , £742,282,411, and at 


.6730,270,003. xne gross vowi 
31st was made up as follows : 

( 1 ) Funded Debt 

( 2 ) Terminable Annuties ... 

( 3 ) Unfunded Debt 


£637,637,640 
81,123^48 
* 7 , 5 * 7 , 9 °o 

£736,278,688 


TrTdA=ces na . . <76,08, 463,0*8 Total National Debt (D)... ^736,378,688 

Gi atuity to Lady Gosset — 1,000 (1) Ihis consists of the perpetual annuities 

Merchant Seamen’s Fund payable on the various stocks which have been 

Pensions, etc. . . •. 17,800 19,200 issued by the Government from time to time — 

Pauper Lunatics, England . 490,000 495,000 viz., 3J per cents., consols (3 percents’.), reduced 

,, „ Scotland. 89,500 87,000 3 per cents., new 3 per cents.. percents., etc. : 

,, „ Ireland . iui,8oo 99,800 and the debts to the Banks of England and 

Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland at 3 per cent. (2) These are annuities in 

Ireland .... 16,658 16,658 which the payment is made for lives or terms of 

Savings Banks and Friendly yeare, after which it ceases altogether, the return 

Societies Deficiency . . 51,259 52,364 made being increased as the periodof time iB 

Miscellaneous Charitable & shortened; in other words a portion of the 

other Allowances, Gt. Brit. 2,482 2,611 principal is repaid with the interest in each 

.Miscellaneous Charitable & , year while the arrangement continues. In 

other Allowances, Ireland. 2,535 2,703 estimating the amount of the Debt, the capital 

r aqq vtt value of these annuities is calculated on 3 per 

l.lass vii. cent, stock at par. (3) This consistsof tom- 

Tcmporary Commissions . 37,055 3®, 33* porary loans raised upon the security of bills 

Miscellaneous Expenses . 8,804 7,802 an d bonds issued by the Exchequer and 

Adelaide Exhibition, 1887 .* 2,650 — ‘ Treasury. The alcove figures do not, however. 

Repayment to Civil Con- accurately express what is actually the National 

tingencies Fund . . — 14,786 Debt as distinguished from the indebtedness 

— of localities to the nation. The State has for 

The following supplementary estimates were nearly a century made advances of money to 
^vShedin additionto the sums provided above * — bodies and individuals in furtherance of objects 
Class I. Compensation in respect of New approved by Parliament, which advances nave 
Admiralty and war Office plans (abandoned), been managed by the Treasury, I ublic Works 
£8,000; Preparation of further plans, £500; Loan Commissioners and West Indian I ncum- 
Edinburgh University buildings, £4,000 ; Dis- bered Estates Commissioners, the Irish Board 
turnpiked and mam roads, England and Wales, of Works and the Paymaster of Civil Services, 
£256,000; Disturnplked roads, Scotland, and the Irish Land Commissioners. Between 
£35,000; Royal University (Ireland), buildings, 1792 and March 31st, ’87, there was advanced a 
£2,230. Class IV. Victoria University, £2,000. total of £106,892,245, of which X57r7oa,i48 was 

t 'll . " \TTT T» 1. -l i..'". !• _ ; J »vn ffail /Oat Wtte htl 


Admiralty and war Office plans (abandoned), 
£8,000; Preparation of further plans, £500; 
Edinburgh University buildings, £4,000 ; Dis- 
turnpiked and mam roads, England and V 


turnpiked and mam roads, England and Wales, 
£256,000 ; Disturnplked roads, Scotland, 
£35,000 ; Royal University (Ireland), buildings, 
£3,230. Class IV. Victoria University, £2,000. 
■pass VII. Repayment to civil contingencies, 
^£$>069 ; Public Works and Industries, Ireland 
(Special grant), £50,000. Total, £363,799.— A 
further supplementary vote of £37,575 was 
granted for salaries and expenses, travelling 


repaid, £12,020,323 remitted, £871,877 was bn 
March 31st last overdue, and £36,397,807 was 
not then due. The interest in arrear on that day 
amounted to £t, 053, 974. Theflguresappertaining 
to the Looal Loans Debt ar% in the accounts 
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of the current year separated for the first tune 
from those which have relation to the National 
Debt charge proper, and a Local Loans Budget 
will in future form a part of the financial 
arrangements of each year. Great as the re- 
ductions of the National Debt have been during 
recent years, the local advarfccs have at the 
same time reached a considerable figure ; and 
in order to form an accurate estimate of the 
amount of the Debt on any given past year it is 
necessary to deduct the estimated amount of 
loans recoverable at that time, apd also other 
assets, and on the other hand add any capital 
liabilities there might have been outstanding. 
Adding as liabilities ( 1 ) the Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies deficiencies, lor which the 
State makes itself responsible, and ( 2 ) the lia- 
bility of the Consolidated Fund under various 
Acts relating to the courts of justice, and in 
respect of advances made by the Bank of Eng- 
land to the Exchequer from the dividend 
account, and also in respect of advances by the 
National Debt Commissioners from the Life, 
etc.', Annuities Account; and deducting the 
, estimated amount of Recoverable Loans (.which 
at the end of ’73-4 was £14*303,942 ; ’79-8°, 
£35,S79»8 o 8; ’85-6, .£31,301.994; and ’86-7, 
£31,082,467) ; deducting also the balances at 
the Banks of England and Ireland, the net 
balance of Debt would stand as follows : — 
* 73 - 4 , £760,27**642 ; ’ 79 ' 8 o, £741,425,565; '85-6, 
£7*1,^88,232 ; and ’86-7, £705,121,251. In this 
year g" finance accouhts certain of the liabilities 
just referred to (2) are described as “remote,” 
and as liabilities “ which the State is not likely 
to be called upon, to any matcnal extent, to 
discharge,” and are not charged against the 
Debt. They are estimated at £4,274,786 ; and 
if they be not feckoued, the net balance 
of Debt stood on March 31st at £700,846,465. 
The total charge for the servioe of the Debt 
was, in 1816 , £32,457,000 ; in * 66 - 7 , £26,074.871 ; 
* 78 - 4 , £26,706,726 ; ’ 76 - 7 , £27,992,834 ; ’ 79 - 80 , 
£28,762,874; £23,449,678 ; ’ 86 - 7 , £27,958,023. 

The amount of the charge in any year depends 
upon the sum required for interest pltts the 
sum, if any, devoted by the operation of ter- 
minable annuities and sinking funds to the 
repayment of capital. In 1875 ^ )r S. Northcote 
fixed a sum for the annual service of the Debt 
inside the Permanent Annual Charge of the 
Debt, which fixed sum included all charges 
connected with the Debt except such as related 
to that part of the funded and unfunded debt 
which had been specifically created for local 
loans and other reproductive purposes. The 
sum payable for interest was considerably 
within this fixed charge, an<| the balance^ was 
to be applied to reduction of capital ; and as 
the amount required for interest decreased 
year by year the annual reduction would in 
course of time grow very large. Although the 
scheme has, owing to extraordinary financial 
requirements, been partly suspended at times, 
large reductions of capital have been effected 
since its adoption. In ’ 86-7 the total sum issued 
insjjde the permanent or fixed charge was 
£2^,366,367, which was made up as lollows: 
Interest of Funded Debt, £18,771,838; Ter- 
minable Annuities, £8,214,890; Interest of the 
Unfunded Debt, £174,819 ; Management of Debt, 
£204,820. The amount of debt paid off during 
the year was over £6,000,000. Having re gal a 
fc to the fact that the growth of revenue which was 
fc expected by Sir S. Northcote when he fixed a 
sum for the annuel service of the Debt inside 


the permanent annual charge had been absent, 
and that in that time income tax had beenw 
increased from ad. to %d, } Mr. Goschen in his J 
Budget reduced the fixed charge from £28,037,000 \ 
to £26,000,000. This left £5.000,0008 year applic- 1 
able to the redemption of Ddbt, which he said 
would redeem at par £600,000,000 in about fifty- 
two years, and£7oo, 000,000 (practically the whole 
Debt) in about fifty-seven years. He also took 
power to create £37,000,000 of Locsfl Loan Stock, 
and to cancel the same amount of other portions 
of the public debt—viz., £9,500,000 due from 
the Public Works Loans Commissioner's, and 
£27,700,000 of funded and unfunded debt, which 
latter sum may be deducted from the total of 
National Debt (D) given above. All matters 
relating to local loans were transferred to the 
Local Loans Budget, aq 4 in it there will be a 
margin of revenue over interest, which is, 
charged with a Restitution Annuity to make * 
good past bad debts to the extent of about 
£6,000,000. The new arrangement involves a * 
loss to the National Budget receipts of £333,000. 
Mr. Goschen made his first Budget statement 
on April 21 st, ’ 87 . In the financial year ’86-7 the 
estimated surplus of £259,000 had from various 
causes been turned into a final surplus of 
£776,000. [The Budget Estimate for ’86-7 will 
be found in our 1887 edition, and may be com- 
pared with the actual receipts given in the 
first column of income and expenditure in the 
table printed above ] With regard to the 
current year, Mr. Goschen made in the first 
instance an estimate of revenue of £91,155,000 as 
compared with exchequer receipts during ’86-7 
amounting to £90,772,758 ; and his estimated 
expenditure was in the first instance £90,180,300, 
as compared with £89,996,752 expended in ’86-7, . 
so that there was an estimated surplus of 
£974,700. He increased the transfer duty upon 
debenture stock from as. 6d. to 10s., and placed 
an optional tax of 1: per £100 upon the stock 
of companies which elected to emancipate all 
their stock from paying any transfer duty at 
all. There was also a small change in connec- 
tion with the stamps on certain marine i nsuronce 
policies ; and he doubled the grant in aid of 
disturnpiked main roads. The following shows 
the financial effeot of these and his other pro- 
posals 

First projected surplus . . . 974,700 

Reduction of charge for Debt 

(£2,037,000, less £333,000 lost to the 

National Budget by the new Local 

Loans arrangement) .... 1,704,000 
Additional Stamp Duties • • . 100,000 

2,778,700 

Tobacco duty reduced 3’6 to ra . . 600,000 

Income tax reduced 8 d. to 7a. . 1,560,000 

Increased grant in aid of mam roads . 280,000 

Arterial drainage in Ireland , . 50,000 

. 2,490,000 

Final estimated surplus • • . 288,700 

778,700 

The final estimates of income and expenditure 
will be found in the second columns of the v 
table. The Budget proposals, including those , 1 
regarding the Debt, were given effect to by the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, a&d by the 
National Debt and Local Loans Aot. 
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.Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. Spe Metro- 

r 'ouT.-vN Fire Brigade. 

Fire Extinction, Various methods will be 
found under this heading in ed. ’S< 5 , 

Fire Insurance, '87. For several vears past 
the lire insurance' companies have had a had 
time of it, and the record of ’87 differs unfor- 
tunately in no respect from that of its im- 
mediate predecessors. In its opening weeks 
there was a ttisastrous fire in Wood Street, by 
which the companies lost from £So,ooo to 
£100,000, and this fact naturally led to the 
^exercise of a good deal of care during the 
year in dealing with warehouse business. 
The low-low rales connected with cotton and 
corn mills during the year has been remarkable. 
Mill fires of this kind have neither been so 
numeioU3 nor so disj^troiis. The diminu- 
tion of fires may be attributed to a variety of 
■ pauses, such as improved machinery, extra 
vigilance on the part of the companies* sur- 
veyors m indicating faults, and the increase in 
the number and efficiency of fire-extmguishing 
apparatus. Most of the mills are supplied 
with automatic sprinklers, the excellence of 
which is now gcneially recognised by the fire 
offices, many of which are giving considerable 
discounts where installations aic made. Corn 
mills, ...gain, which some years ago were re- 
garded as very dangerous, have almost 1 eached 
in normal position. Oil mills, on the other 
Itiand, occupy so unfavourable a position that 
fthe Tariff Offices’ Committee must before long 
’ considerably augment the rates paid for this 
class of risk. Country mansions continue to 
maintain their position as regaids high-loss 
ratio to such an extent that pi obably there are 
d/ew classes of risk that have deteriorated 
more than this one during the past few years. 
k\Ve refer elsewhere to the events of the year 
K*t Lloyd’s, but we may remark here that in 
Y87 it din a little am"teu# lire undci writing 
ijwith decidedly unsatisfactory results. There 
Sjhas been a good deal of trouble as to the settle- 
ment of the claims; and the result of the ex- 
peumenl tends to snow that while Lloyd’s 
undei writers know a good deal about water 
they are not so well skilled m matters relating 
to fire. Nottingham and Leicester, as in pre- 
vious years, have been very unfortunate, and 
companies doing business there have been 
working, if not at a loss, at something very 
* much like it. On the Continent there were no 
very striking features to record. In Russia, 

. where for the past five years British companies 
have done a good business, there were a num- 
ber of serious fries; while the returns from 
France, Germany, and Austria arc equally un- 
satisfactory. In America all the fire offices 
must have lost heavily. On the 27th Dec., 
*86, .the Temple Theatre in Philadelphia— lighted 
by electricity— was destroyed by fire. Elec- 
tricity is not by any means so safe a lighting 
r agent as one usually imagines it to be ; for 
at a meeting of American Fire Engineers held 
recently at Atalanta, electrical fires formed a 
special subject of consideration. In England 
the experience of electricity is not unsatisfac- 
tory ; but then in England the Phoenix rules 
have been adopted, which have hitherto secured 
perfect immunity to the offices. Whenever an 
jf Jectrical fire occurred in this country the 
installations Were made in disregard or in 
Jegince of the Phoenix rules. 

Fireworks, Sale anti Public Use of. The 

Explosives Act 1875, sets. 31 and 39, prohibits 


the sale of any explosive, including fireworks, to 
any ohild apparently under the age of 18 years. 
Penalty £5. A similar penalty by sec. 80 is 
also incurred by anj' one throwing, casting, or 
firing any firework, in or into any highway, 
street, thoroughfare, or public place. 

First CommisSioner of Works is chief of a 

nominal commission which has in charge the 
royal palaces, parksandpleasure gardens, Tower 
ofLondon, Houses of Parliament, Government 
Offices, county court buildings, , rJle tropoIitah 
police courts,* Science and AlflWDepartment 
buildings, British Mmeum buildings, andLcer-* 
tain diplomatic and consular and other build- 
ings, for the repair and maintenance of which 
Parliament makes an annual grant. He is also' 

g uardian ofceitam Ancient Monuments (mv.). 

y the London Parks and Works Act 1837 
(q.v.). certain Metiopolitan open spaces were 
removed from his charge. ' 

Fish Commission, United States, The. 

bee Marine Biological Laboratories. 

Fish Culture. The art of fish culture Is 
divided into two branches : first, that in which 
the natural conditions under which fish live 
and thrive are brought up to the highest pitch 
of perfection — without, however, interfering 
directly with the ordinary processes of nature; 
and second, that in which artificial interference 
is so far-reaching as to change the character 
of the natural ciicumstances under whichfish 
exist, if not actually to supersede them hlto* 
gether. The first branoh of fish culture has 
been practised even 1 since the time when the 
Romans used to import oysters from Britain, 
and place them in Lake Fusaro, where special 
provision was made for their reception, and for 
the rearing of the “ spat,” or young oysters ; or 
when they introduced exotic fish, such as the 
ward's, from the waters of the VEgean Sea into 
those of the Italian coasts. The abbots and 
monks of the Middle Ages practised one branch 
of fish culture ’when they fattened the carp and 
other fish that lived m the ponds or “stews” 
which they invariably constructed in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of their monasteries and 
abbeys. The second branch of the art, which 
may or may not made subsidiary to the first, is 
of much more recent date. It originated in the 
discovery that the eggs of fish— those of salmon 
.were first experimented upon— may be taken 
from the body of the parent fish, impregnated 
with the milt from the male, and “ hatched " in 
a trough of water kept at the proper tempera- 
ture, under circumstances analogous to those 
in which hens' eggs may be hatched in an incu- 
bator. So far, indeed, can nature be departed 
from in the case of fish eggs, that whereas 
under natural conditions the female fish de- 
posits her eggs (the hard roe) in the water, 
when they are immediately afterwards impreg- 
nated by the spermatozoa in the milt (or soft 
roe) of the male fish { the ova may be taken from 
one fish, deposited in an open vessel, and the 
milt may be taken from another fish, and pro- 
vided the latter be meanwhile excluded from 
the air, the two may be mixed together many 
hours— even days— afterwards, and impregna- 
tion will be effected even more successfully if 
no water is used than if the whole process were 
conducted under natural conditions in the river. 
Tfal ova thus fertilised are placed in a suit- 
able vessel, either with or without a layer of 
gravel at the bottom (in imitation of the bed of 
a stream), or on rows of gloss rods or other 
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appliances s and if a current of water at a tem- 
perature of aboutHO° l@ kept constantly running 
through the vessel T:Le> development; of the! 
©mbryo fish will proceed, and in about ninety 
hr ‘a bundled days— more if the temperature is 
lower Mid less if it is higher— the young fish 
will be, .hatched. These maV be either kept 
in artificial tanks or streams, and kept regu- 
jh nr supplied with , the requisite amount of 
ifboa, or they may be placed fin a stream and 
left to lobkvgrfter themselves under natural 
mnditions,‘flne two branches r)f fish culture 
may thus be likened to agriculture in the 
Open field on the one hand, where art only 
interferes to keep down weeds and destructive 
enemies, and to encourage or supplement the 
natural supply of nutriment ; and, on the other, 
to hothouse culture of plants, where art sup- 
plants nature altogether and supplies everything 
that is needed. As in agriculture, so in fish cui- 
1 lure, the two systems may be combined ; and like 

S ealings artificially forced aiid afterwards 
anted out in the open, the young fish a/ti- 
ially bred may be turned out into the natural 
stream The development of salmon and trout 
eggs may be retarded, by keeping them at a 
reduced temperature (just above freezing point), 
sufficiently long to enable them to be trans- 
ported to Australia or New Zealand ; and in 
this way these fish (or at least trout) have been 
introduced into the waters of the Antipodes, to 
Which they are not indigenous. The ova of cod , 
herrnig, snad, whifefish (corrgomts a lb us), and 
other fish have also been artificially impregnated 


in, and so violent W&s the, conduct of the Osteal 
men that, the military had to t>e called outlet 
di^&Gg^tlg'iity yrith tbe^^ult several per- 
sons were killed or injured. The Osteiia men 
complain that while they gre obliged to pay J 
import duty for fish when landing it Jn England, * 
English fishermen have no corresponding $uty •% 
tp pay at Ostend. Since the autumn there AasV- 
been no further outbreak, though isolated 
attacks on English boats have cfeeh'^&0?te(l. 


The history of the fishery disputes between 
England ana the United States is a long one. fin , 
1783 a treaty was concluded by which Amen* 4 
cans had liberty to take fish of every kin<J*Bn * 
such parts of the Newfoundland coast as were 
fished by British subjects, but not to drydifd 


by the period of “incubation/* which is much 
shorter than in the case of the salmon and trout. 
Whether the breeding of sea fish by artificial 
means will ever be productive of practical 
results in increasing the supply of fresh fish is 
a disputed question, but that inland waters may 
4m stocked with family freshwater fish, and with 
' anadromous fish by this means, has been clearly 
Remonstrated. In America the practice has been 
carried out on a very large scale both by the 
C&nadian and the United States Governments. 
A Consignment consisting of 1,500,000 of white- 
fish ova was in ’87 received by the National 
Fish Culture Association frcTm the American 
Government, and laid down in the hatchery at- 
wlmlaford Park. The U.S. Fish Commissioners , 
are particularly interested in the introduction of 
this valuable transatlantic food fish to ourwaters, 
especially to those of Scotland, whose lakes are 
be&t adapted to their natural necessities. A 
steady growth of the science continued during 
'By, Malvern Wells being selected for the site of 
a new fishery (The Midland Counties* Fish Culture 
Establishment) . Mr. W. Burgess, of M alvei n 
y^eHs, one the Severn Fishery Board Com- 
missioners, is its founder. The fishery, which 
is divided into two sections, is devoted respect- 
ively to the Salmottidce and coarse fish. It is 
'proposed also to cultivate foreign fish. 

$feberle8 Question. Ill August of last year 
very serious disturbances took place at Ostend, 
oWing to the hostile feeling shown by the Bel 
gran fishermen to the English* The disturb- 
ances did not arise through any violation, or 
supposed violation, of international practices by 
the British smacksmen, but were due entirely 
to the objection of the Belgians to the sal* of 
fish hy British fishermen in Ostend. Attempts 
Were made, sometimes succes e fu» and some- 
times not, to present the English boats coming 


cure them on that island. . They could, how- 
ever, dry and cure tjieir fish in any of the 
unsettled bays or creeks of Nova Scotia Aii^-i 
Labrador; but only so long as these 'orbeksW 
were unsettled. After the war of i8ie, whidfcj 
GreatBritain declared abrogated the fishery comlj 
pact of 1 783, a long controversy between the twjpP* 
Governments took place, which culminated 
an arrangement in 1818 by which one part jof 
the in-shore fisheries was left open to Americans 
as before. But from the other they were ex- 
cluded, except that they were to be admitted to 
bays or harbours for purposes of shelter, or for 
obtaining food or water onlj ; and they were 
put under restrictions as to taking, drying, <u 
curing fish therein. Fo*' eighteen yeai 5 theie 
was no dispute ; but in ’36 Nova Scoiia passed v 
an Act authorising officers to board lorcign 
vessels within the three-mile limit, to order 
them off, or in the event of refusal to hung 
the vessel intp port and fine the master £ too . 
Constant disputes followed { which were fin.iMv*^. 
settled by the Reciprocity Ire ty of 54, and for 
ten years Americans were allowed ‘o fish as of - < 
old/while there was free trade in many article - 
between .the two countries. This treaty termi- 
nated in ’65 ; and in ’68 the Dominion Parliament 
parsed an Act which contained many provisions 
objected to by Americans, and many seizures 
and consequently disputes followed. Another 
arrangement was made at Washington in *71, 
but it did not put an end to the wrangling 
between the two countries. This anangvmeut 
came to an end two years ago. Since then 
many American vessels have noen seized on 
the British North American coasts, and others 
have been prevented from buying bait or 
The Dominion Parliament a year ago passed 
a law giving power to seize foreign vessels 
entering the Dominion waters tor any purpose * 
other than what is provided by treaty. It is to 
put an end, if possible, once for all, to such 
seizure and dispute that a mmss&Mm ife now , 
engaged in America, with the Rt, Hon. Joseph ’ 
Chamberlain acting as Commissioner for England, 
After two or three sittings at Washington the 
Commission adjourned before Christmas, Mr. , 
Chamberlain proceeding to Canada with the ** 
view of trying to induce the Canadian authori- 
ties to make certain concessions. The Com- 
mission reassembled at Washington on the 
7th of January but it was announced (Times, 
Jan, 19th) that negotiations were at a deadlock, 
owing to the persistence of Canadd in demands 
which the United States declines to grant. It 
is understood that Mr. Chamberlain does nefe 
approve of these demands, although his dis- ... 
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abortive unless the claims ofrCanqdd are 



were students there. See ed. ’86. 

Floating Grog Shops. See Coopering at 
Sea. ' „ . 

Floquet, Xharles Thomas, President o 
Speaker of the French Chamber of Deputies . 
b. Oct, 28th, 1828, at St. Jean Pied de Port, 
m Die Lower Pyrenees. Called to the Paris 
bajWcljBsk), and prac$sed for many years; he 
xvfe"atso a* frequent contributor to the demo- 
orati^jress of Paris. After the lall of the 
emfcflb he became deputy mayor and member 
of- five National Assembly, but resigned both 
positions during the Commune, For suspected 
participation in the latter he was arrested at 
Biarritz, and interned at Pan until the end of 
1871. *te subsequently became president of 
1 the Municipal Council, and member of the 
C hamber, whcie he sat with the Extreme Left, 
in Jan. 1882, lie succeeded M. Herold as Prefect 
1 ,1 the Seine, a position he resigned a few 
m mills later in consequence of a dispute with 
the Government. Again elected to the Cham- 
her Ipct. he twice became its vice-presi- 
dent, and on M. yenri Brisson (g.v.) forming a 
• abinct, M. Floquct was elected president, an 
office be has filled with tact and dignity. He 
sit s a r - oue of the 38 members for Pans, having 
In . n returned second on the list. He was put 
m nomination for the Presidency of the French 
'■’e public on M. Gievy's retirement, but received 
ry scant support. 

lorin. A silver coin, the cut rency value of 
win- Ji in i_^jj;ldr*d is onc-tcnth of £\. It was 
< 1 'go- o used i,i Florence (whence its namc). 

A g ' .in, value 6a., was used in England 
11 ti c ; of Edwaid III. The German florin 

, ninth ill. • , 

ITotsam, Jetsam, and Ligan. These terms 

1 defined by Stephen in his “ Commentaries," 
c « >1. 11., p. <545), as follows : 44 Flotsam is where 
} oods are cast into the sea, and there continue 
- unu ii'g ori the surface of the waves ; jetsam 
1^ whore they sink and remain under water; 
ligan is where they are sunk in the sea, but 
tied to a cork or buoy, rn order to be found 
agam. When found, such goods may be re- 
turned to the owner if he appeal ; if he do not, ‘ 
they <ue the property of the Crown." 

Flower Sermon, The. This annual sermon, 
preached at St. Katharine Cree, Leadenhall St., 
K.C., by the rector, Rev. W. M. Wliittemore, 
D.D., was instituted by him in 1853. The dis- 
cern ®e is founded upon some floral subject, in 
harmony with the occasion. Flower sermons 
are oowalmost universally preached in churches 
of all denominations in town and country, the 
bouquets brought by the worshippers being 
, usually sent to the London and local hospitals 
for the gratification and benefit of their in- 
mates. 

“Flying Roll, The." See Iezreeutes. 

Folk Lore — originally the lore (learning) of 
the “folk" or people, i.e. the natural or un- 
cultured classes of mankind as opposed to the 
cultured (later literary) classes— is a science 
the ultimate object of' which is the investiga- 
tion ol the primitive mind of man in itsvarious 
1 bases towards God and nature. It is thus 
the handmaid of comparative mythology, and 
bears directly on psychology and anthropology, 
Its methods are to collect, collate, and classify 


all %\i reiving Telics of ¥ primitive belief? and 
su perditions, and. to Jpxtr&ct ‘the essential 
and^&ginal elemcnisjrom papular Customs, 
usages, festivals, and games; proverbs, enig- 
mas, saws, and jests ; recipes, astrological and 
weather propbesyings ; ana folk talesand songs. 1 1 
The scope of folk lore is frequently enlarged to 
include also witchcraft, religious symbolism, 
and similar subjects ; but it is better to restrict 
the term to trittitional lore, and to leave the . 
remainder to the comparatiMfe, mythologisj. 
The word ^as first coined Rjp, Mr, W. * f. 
Thoms (d. 1885), though ©n the Continent the 
term Volkaknnde has been the name of an 
accepted science since Grimm first wrote, £t 
the commei cement of this century. In 1878 1 » 
Folk Lore Society was established by M&, 
Thoms, and it has since published several 
important collections of folk-tales, etc., and 
regularly issues a periodical. f "C 

Football. # With the professional element 
now generally recognised in the Football Asso- 
ciation, and a reduction in the number of those 
qualified to have a voice in its councils, ^he 
outlook of the Association game is everywhere 
most hopeful. Each association numbering 
fifty clubs has a right to a seat on the council;; 
while those not strong enough of themselveN 
can combine to qualify for a representative; , 
The United Kingdom is divided into divisions, 
each entitled to furnish a councillor ; and these, 
with the nominees of associations, and tfce s^s 
officers, president (Major Marindin), three vic&- 
presidents, treasurer, and secretary (Mr. C, W. 
Aleock), form the governing body. TftfeAssgjh 1 
ciation Challenge Cup was instituted in V*» add" 
was held in '87 by the Aston Villa (Birmingham): * 
who beat West Bromwich Albion in the finkl 
round by two goals to none. They will, how- 
ever, this year have to resign the trophy, 
owing to the Council decreeing, at a meeting 
hefd on Jan. 14th, that they were beaten by. 
Preston North End at Perry Barr on the pre^ 
ceding Satuiday, notwithstanding an arrange- 
ment had been agreed to— owing to the vast 
crowd, numbering some 27,000, trespassing qn 
the field of play — hat it should not be con- 
sidered as deciding the tie in the fifth routed. 
The match between England and Scotland-one 
of the most impol tant of the year— took place at 
Blackburn on March Tqth, when Scotland proved 
victorious by thice goals to two. England and 
Woles contended on Feb. 36th, at Kennmgton^ 
Oval, the Welshmen retiring beaten by iqur 
goals to none ; while Ireland, at Sheffield, al?p - 
suffered defeat by England, the score at the cl&se 
standing seven goals to none. In the contest be- 
tween the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge:' 
at Kenryngton Oval on Feb. 23rd, the Lighr 
Blues for the fifth consecutive time won, scoring 
three goals against their opponents’ one ; this* 1 
result of the 14 matphes played is— Cambridge. l(r; 
Oxford, 4 - The Players beat the Gentlemen bjf 


three goals to two ; and in the North v. _ 
of England match, played at Birmingham^ the 
North won by four goals to two, a victory they 
followed up at Kennington Oval on Jan. rath 
this year, when the Southerners were beaten 
by three goals to one. With regird "to 
Rugby Union Football Rules, an alteration bites 
been made, the score now being decided lay a 
maionty of points, a goal counting three points 
and a try one point. The ruling oofy consists 
of Mr. L. StokeB, president, two vice-presidents, 
Mr. O. Rowland Hill, hon. secretary, and 0 -strong 
committee. Aswltflthe Association, the prin- 
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payments abroad always tries first to buy a demand exceeds the supply ; (9) That theHuortasr 
cheque or bill. If there are plenty of cheques tions in an exchange, either above or below the 
in the market the senders ay be. able to secure Mint par, cannot exceed the oost of transmitting 
the Mint par of exchange, or even more, for gold, and th$t the extreme points,. which the 
each of his sovereigns ; but if, on the , other exchanges can touch are styled the specie points ; 
hand, cheques are scarce and the demand for (4) That theoretically the cheque exchangee 
them strong, the holders of cheques will between two centres, as quoted in the two 
naturally sell them more dearly— that is, give markets, tend' to be identical at all times* We 
less than the Mint par of exchange for the have hitherto^ in order to simplify matters, 
sovereign. •The extent to which this fall in the considered most transactions as having been 
exohange below the Mint par can be carried, done in cheques. In actual practice this is npt 
however, is limited. It costs about ten centimes, the case, bifis drawn payable at Various dates 
per sovereign to transmit gold from London to taking the place of cheques to an immense 
Paris, so that if the holder of a cheque on Pans, extent. This introduces two new elements 
when such cheques are scarce, reduces the which have their effect upon the rate of 
exchange to less than 25*12$ francs, or ten exchange. In the first place there is the 
centimes below the Mint par, it is obvious that consideration of the credit of the drawer and 
it would be cheaper f<y a merchant on this side acceptor of the bill, and in the second place the 
to remit gold than to buy a cheque. The question arises what deduction should be made 
exchange is said to have touched the unfavour- from the price m consequence of the' bill, 
able “specie point” when it reaches this level which is bought for ready money, not bring 
of 25*12$ francs. By the same line of reasoning payable until a certain date. Presuming that 
it is egsy to show that the exchange between credit is excellent, the difference betweew'the 
London and Paris cannot rise higher, when quotation for cheques, and for, say; a three 
specie payments are maintained in both months’ bill, represents the rate of interest for 
countries, than about 25*32$ francs, or ten three months in the city where the acceptor 
centimes higher than the Mint par. This point resides. Thus, London may quote three 
is railed the favourable “ specie point.” Thus, months' bills, on Paris 25*45 francs, and if the 
suppose that there is an abundance of cheques discount rate at Paris is 4 per cent, this would 
on Paris in Lofldon, and few buyers of them, make the short London quotation on Paris 
in such case the holders of cheques would be 25*19 francs, the difference between these “two 
anxious to give more francs and centimes for rates being the interest on £1 at three tfionths. 

i ie steiling than the Mint par, for otherwise It is, however, the prices of short bills or 
ley could not convert their cheques on France cheques, and not those of bills which have 
Ro English gold. If, however, holders of some time to run, which determines the course 
hglish gold demanded more than 25*32$ francs of bullion shipments. Most of the primary 
lr,6* sterling, it would be obviously cheaper elements of value affect long and short bills 
U* these holders to send their cheques to equally, but the rate of interest and the question 
ranee, get them cashed in gold there, and the ot credit exercise an additional influence upon 
gold remitted to this side. Another important the former, and so modify the fluctuations in 
point which should be clearly understood m ice as to render them unreliable as indications 
whilst dealing with the J*>reign Exchanges is of the currents of gold. If there is a demand 
that the price in London of cheques, say, on for bills on any particular city, the price of all 
Paris, ana the price in Paris of cheques on such bills, whether Jong or snort, will rise— 
London, always tends to be identical. The two that is the general tendency. If, however, in 
kinds of cheques may seem different things, the city in question the rate of interest were at 
but m reality they are the same, tor they a high point, it is evident that the price of long 
merely represent so much gold. In short, the bills would not rise in the same proportion as 
fixed article dealt with is the number of grains that of short, far the purchaser must bear the 
of gold contained in the English sovei eign, In discount which has to be deducted from the 
practice the prices of French cheques in London long bill before it can become available as a 
and of English cheques in Paris are of course short bill; and for any increase in this discount 
constantly differing, *for news as to the future he requires 10 be compensated by a so much 
prospects of exchange may reach either city cheaper price. Every quotation of exohange 
hours before the other. People speculate m between two places is given by taking the money 
exchange ip exactly the same way as they* do of ope place as fixed, and that of the other as 
in Stock Exchange securities. It is this cir- variable. We have, therefore, to make a dis- 
cu instance that opens up the question whether, tinction between the quotations when the 
when we have debts to pay to a foreign country, English money is giving the fixed amount, and 
it is better for us to buy cheques or bills on that when the English money receives the fixed 
country and remit them, or to ask our cor re- amount in foreign money. An example of the 
spondents to draw upon us and sell the cheques former is the Paris exchange, in#mich is 
or bills so drawn in their own market. For quoted as worth so many francs and centimes, 
instance, if tin* cheque on London was quoted and of the latter the Russian exchange, in 
in Paris at 35*15 .francs, and the cheque on which the rouble is quoted as worth so many 
Paris was quoted in London at 25*19 francs, a pence. When we talk of the Foreign Exchanges 
little consideration would show that buying being favourable, we mean that the £1 sterling 
bills tm London in Paris would be preferable is worth more francs, more marks, pr more 
to drawing on Paris, whilst buying cheques on dollars. On the same principle, if the Russian 
Paris iq London would be preferable to drawing exchange were to show a rise, it would in 
on London. What we !.*■'.' v* far established reality be unfavourable to this country, for the 
4 s:— (1) That the prices of fluctuate ac- rqpble would be worth more pence and the 
cording to the law* of supply and demand : (8) sovereign worth less roubles. In countries 
That cheques tend to rise above the Hint par ir the where the currency is not on a metallic basis, 
demand tor them be less than the supply, and as the Argentine Republic, or where theleaduig 
that they tend to fall below the Mint par if the bank of the country has, under certain circuiu- 
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stances, the power to refuse gold in exchange 
for its notes, as in France, the exchanges often 
fluctuate beyond the limits of the specie points, 
the reason being obvious. The most important 
metres to this country as regards exchange 
business axe Paris, Berlin, and Mew York, and 
the exchanges and bullion movements between 
London and those centres' have always a very 
powerful influence upon the ^course of our 
money market. 

-Foreign Office The minister responsible to 
Parliament for this department is the Secretary 
«f (State for Foreign Affairs. He recommends 
persons to the Crown for appointment as am- 
bassadors, ministers, and consuls to represent 
the nation abroad ; he negotiates treaties with 
other states, either personally with foreign 
ministers in London, or through British mini- 
sters at foreign courts ; and he superintends 
generally all our transactions and lelations 
with other states. The protection of Biitisli 
subjects abroad who may require it and the 
issue of passports are among the departmental 
duties. Valuable information as to trade 
abroad is obtained by the commercial branch of 
the department through British consuls abroad, 
and published periodically. See Secretary 
or Statf, Ministry, etc. 

Foreign Trade. See Trade, Foreign. 

.Forestry. A concise history of forestry is 
given in our 1886 edition. Particulars relating 
to the Committee* on Forestry under the 
presidency of Sir John Lubbock, and its 
report ana reappointment in 1866, are contained 
in x^rj edition. The following relates to the 
Committee again reappointed shortly after the 
meeting of Parliament in 1887, which took 
further evidence and presented its report in 
August. They remarked in this document that 
the woodlands belonging to the State are com- 
paratively small, though even as regards them 
the difference between skilled and unskilled 
management would itself more than repay the 
cost of a forest school. The woodlands in 
private handn are, it seems, far more consider- 
able, and the total area of woodlands amounts, 
according to the agricultural accounts, to 
0,788,000 acres, of which theie were m England 
tt466,ooo, Wales 163,000, Scotland 829,000, Ireland 
«o^ooo. Strong evidence was given before the 
Committee that large tracts of land in the 
United Kingdom, especially in Scotland and 
Ireland, might be planted with advantage, and 
the, JO. were satisfied that so far as Great Britain , 
and Ireland are concerned the management of 
our woodlands might be materially improved. 
Ab regards the formation of a forest school, 
more than one centre of instiuction would, 
they thought, be desirable, though in the first 
instance it might be well to establish one 
school only, in order to secure the most 
complete equipment, the best teachers, and a 
Sufficiency of students. The Indian forest 
Students might constitute a nucleus. This school 
Would doubtless be situated in England ; but a 
School for Scotland was also urgently needed, 
And it would probably be desirable to found 
Apothef.in Ireland. The C. had evidence that, 
Apart front any immediate pecuniary benefits, 
there Would be considerable social and eco- 
Aopsjettl advantages in an extensive system of 
fflsntihg in many parts of the kingdom, -i- 
iny on the went side of Ireland a**'* 
Highland* 4 i Scotland. The r »■-'* 
to the preterit uasatisfe 
H«w Forest, which tV ' 


serious attention of the Government. The y re . 
commended the establishment of a Forest Beard. 
They Were also satisfied by the evidence that 
the establishment of forest schools, or at any 
rate of a course of instruction and examination 
in forestry, would be desirable, and they 
thought that the consideration of the best mode 
of canying this m^o effect might be one of the 
functions intrusted to such a Forest Board. 
As regards the Board of Foresfty the C. 
suggested that it should be presided over by a 
responsible official (an expert by preference) 
appointed by the Government, and reporting 
annually to some department of the Govern- 
ment ; that it should be so constituted as to 
comprise the principal agencies interested in 
the promotion of a sounder knowledge of 
forestry, especially the t various teaching and 
examining bodies, as well as the professional 
societies ; and that numerous bodies, including 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, the 
Office o#* Woods and Forests, the Linnean 
Society, and the Surveyors” Institution, should , 
be invited to send delegates to the Board, of| 
which the Director of Kew Gardens should bet 
a member ex officio. The Board should also! 
oomprise three Members of each House of! 
Parliament, and a certain number of owners 1 
or managers of large woodlands, a preference 
in the latter case being givdti to those who 
are in a position to afford facilities for study 
in their woods. The functions of the Board 
should be to organise forest schools, or, at any 
rate, a course of instruction in forestry ; to 
make provision for examinations ; to prepare 
an official syllabus and text -book. The C. 
further suggested certain subjects which they 
thought the Examiners should be required to 
examine in ; they believed that the expense of 
secretarial staff and examiners need not exceed 
£500 a year, and that the cost might be con- 
siderably reduced by^he fees for diplomas ; and 
the fact that the Indian Government already 1 
mcur3 some expense in promoting the educa-/ 
iion of forestry students for the Indian service/ 
suggested to them the adoption of the Roys A 
Indian Engineering College at Coopers’ Hill (<7. vh 
is a nucleus for the proposed forestry instruc- 
tion. * v # 

Forfeiture of Property for Crime applied 
to (1) Treason and (a) Felony of any kina, (ib 
By the original Act of King Alfred, a Traitof- 
was “ liable in his life and in all that he has.?’ 
It applied to all property and agreements for 
property back to the date of the treason, but' 
did not affect a wife’s settlement, though her 
dower was forfeited by 5 and 6 Edward VI, . If 
a rebel, however, was killed in battle, or died 
before a trial, hie lands were not forfeited. 
.Scotland was exempt from the law until the 
Union, when it was made to apply to both 
countries equally. The Act continued in force 
until 1870, when it was abolished, (a) A Felon 
forfeited to the Crown all his goods and 
chattels and the profits (dniy) arising from 
his freeholds during his life ; afterhis death 
the King had the profits of hie freeholds 
for a year and a day: but this Act wks re- 
pealed by 5$ George III. for all felonies except 
treason and murder. T*" *" * ' * f of 18?0 

abolish^ -** * 
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making oath that he was not worth Any others) it is not customary to add " Knight,” 
person can now sue in Jprtnd pa upe ris « , except in formal documents ; but if the person 

Forms of AfUbrOBfr^^ha^cally - changed. addressed be a K.0. or K.T. or K.P* or G.C;B., 
<See also Titles op Courtesy,) Archbishop etc., etc, if is usual to add the initials after the 
’—commence My Lord Archbishop : refer to name. When the person addressed is a knight 
personally as Your Grace ; and address letter of several ordSrs give at least the initials of the 

to u His Grace the Archbkhop of .” An most illustrious. Knight’s wife, same as wife of 

Archbishop’s wife and the f&her members of his a baronet. Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland— corn- 
family e 11 jay no title as such. Archdeaoon— mence My Ld¥d Marquis or My Lord, accord- 
commence Venerable Sir; refer to as Sir: ing to rank; address to 14 His Excellency the 
address to “The Venerable the Archdeacon of Lord-Lieutanant,” or. ffa duke, tk> 44 His Gtme 
Baron— commence My Lord \ refer to the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord Mayor — commence 
personally as Your Lordship or My Lord; and My Lord ; refer to as Mj> Lord or Your Lordship : 

address letter to “The Rt. Hon. Lord and address to “The Right Hon. the .Lord 

Baroness or Baron’s wife— commence Madam ; Mayor of London, or York, or Dublin,” as the 
refer to personally as Your Ladyship or My case maybe. Lady Mayoress, same as baroness, 
Lady ; and address to “The Lady — or' addressing to “The Rt. Hon, the Lady 
more strictly " The 9 Rt. Hod. the Baroness Mayoress. Marquis — commence My Lord 
— — Baron’s son— commence Sir; refer to as Marquis ; and refer to as My Lord or Your 

Sir ; and address to “The Hon. John Lordship; and address " The Most Hon. the 

Baron’s daughter— commence Madam; refer to Marquis of* .” Marchioness— commence, 

as Madam; and address, if unmarried, to the Madam; refer to as Your Ladyship; and 

" The Hon, Jane if married to an esquire address to " The Most Hon. the Marchioness of 

to " The Hon. Mrs. Baronet— commence — — Eldest son as if he legally held the 

Sir ; refer to as Sir; address to "Sir William second title of his father. Younger Son, same as 
— , Bart.” Baronet’s wife— commence Madam ; younger son of a duke. Marquis’s daughter, 
refer to as Your Ladyship ; address to " Lady same as daughter of a duke. Mayor — commence 

” (without Christian name, unless she he and refer to as Sir; and address to "The 

the daughter af a duke, marquis, or earl). Mayor of — — or in any formal docu~ 
Bishop— commence My Lord ; refer to as Your merits to " The Right Worshipful the Mayor 

Lot d ship ; address to " The Right Rev. the of Queen — commence Madam ; refer 

Lord Bishop of .’\ Retired Bishops— com- to personally as Your Majesty ; and address 

mence Right Rev. Sir; address to the "Right " Hie Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty.” 
Rev. Bishop” l then the surname]. Bishops Prinoe — commence Sir; refer to as Your Royal 
Suffragan — commence in the same way, and ad- Highness ; and address, if a prince, His 

dress to The Bishop Suffragan of A Ro^al Highness Prince — — or, if a duke also 

Bishop’s wife and children enjoy no title whatso- " His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Iqpbr as such. Canon— commence Rev. Sir; Princess— commence, Madam; refer to per- 
r$jter to as Sir; address to the "Rev. Canon serially as Your Royal Highness; and address 
— — .” Clerk in Holy Orders — the same, but to " Hei I^ryal Highness the Princess*— ,” or, 
address to "The Rev. gliomas Jones,” or, if if a duchess, t 0 " Her Royal Highness the 

the Christian name be not known, to "The Duchess of Privy Councillor— commence 

Rev. Jones.” Countess (see Earl). Bean and refer to according to rank, but address to 

—commence Very Rev, Sir; refer to personally the " Right Honourable and if a com- 

as Sir ; address to " Very Rev. the Dean of moner omit Esq, (e,g,, " The Rt. Hon, E. T. 
— — Dowager — the widow of a peer or bar o- Bouverie”). A Privy Councillor’s wife and 
net should be addiessed as "The Dotcager children take no title as such. M.P. should lae 

Duchess of ,” or " The Dowager Lady added after thg surname, or after Bart, or Esq. 

when her son or grandson succeeds to (e g-, the Right Hon. Lord Randolph Churchill, 

the title and is married. Duke— commence M.P. ; Sir Joseph W, Pease, Bart., M.P.; Jesse 
My Lord Duke ; refer to as Your Grace; and Ceilings, Esq., M.P.), viscount— commence 

address to “His Grace the Duke of .” My Lota; refer to as Your Lordship or My 

Duchess— commence Madam; refer to as Your Lord; address to "The Rt. Hon. Lord Vis- 

Grace; and addi css to "Her Grace the Duchess count,” or " The Lord Viscount .” Vis- 

of Duko’s eldest son as if he held legally countess— commence Madam ; refer to as Your 

the second title of his father. Duke’s younger son Ladyship; and address to "The Rt. Hon. the 
—commence My Lord ; refer to as Your Lord- Viscountess — or " The Viscountess 

ship ; and address to " The Lord Henry Viscount’s son or daughter, same as son or 

Buke*s daughter— commence, Madam -.refer to daughter of a baron. Note.— A marquis, or an 
as Your Ladyship ; and address to " The Lady earl, or a viscount by courtesy is addressed as if 

Ellen .’’"'Eon — commence My Lord; refer he were a peer and enjoyed one q| those titles 

to as Your Lordship ; and address to “The Kt. by right, fn communications uponofficial busi- 
H on. the Earl of — Earl’s oldest son as if ness give the office held by the person ad- 
he held legally the second title of his futher. dressed in a line beneath the name. Jb^Writing 
Bari’s younger son, same as the younger son of proper names the first part of 
baron. Bari’s daughter, same as the daughter of name must not be Confused witli^pK^^Aian 
a duke. Countess— commence Madam; refer name: e.g,, j. Robinson-Browne must 
to as Your Ladyship; address to "The Rt. addressed as "Robinson-Browne, Esq/’; and m 

Hon» the Countess of *” Judge of the High the case of a knight, Sir William Jones-Sraith 

Court of Justice— commence Sir; refer to in must not be written to as Sir Jfones-Smith, 
letter only as Sir, but on the benen as My Lord ; which would be as incorrect as Sir Campbell or 
address to " The Hon. Sir John Knight Sir Jones. 

—commence and refer to as Sir ; and address Forth Bridge. The greatest work of its kind 

to " Sir Thomas ” If a Knight Bachelor in the world. The construction is still in pro- 

(Kt.,the form of knighthood usually conferred gress. The main feature wttlbe the extraordi- 
upon a judge, and the law officers amongst nary spans, for a rigid structure, of a third of 
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a mile in length, each of which is made by two are on a legal equality ; every sect being entitled 
cantilevers of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet to a grant trom the State if its numbers exceed 
Of girder. When finished the structure will 100, ooefc - Area is 204,177 sq. m. ; pop. 38,000,000. 
carry thd railway high above the sides of the Revenue for 1887, £147,485, i 25 i expenditure, 
vallev of the Forth, the piers indeed being £147,485,125 ; national debt, £858,000,000. (For 
nearfy the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sir army and navy see Armies and Navies, 
John Fowler and Mr, B. Baker, C.E., are the Foreign.) The colonies include Algeria, Cochin 
engineers, and the work has progressed from China, Senegambi#(including the territory of 
the first without serious mishnp. (For pro* that name and other colonies arud protected 
gress in r88s*6 see ed. 1887.) It may he states on the west coast of Africa), Reunion, 
added that ft is calculated that the wind Pondicherry, etc., in India, Martinique ana 
pressure will not be more than 56 lb. per foot, Guadeloupe in West Indies. These colonies are 
amounting to a, 600 tons on one span, and the politically part of France, and are represented in 
rolling load doo tons, not more than two trains the National Assembly. France has also these 
being allowed on any part of the bridge at the protected states : Tunis, Annam,Tonquin. (For 
sathe time. It is considered that these stresses history from 1870 to t886 see our ’87 edition.) 
are far more than provided for. The work' The year ’87 was, in many respects, a memorable 
was continued with untiring energy through- one for France, embracing, as it did, ministerial 
out ’87, and when the directors and a party changes, the almost forcible removal of the 
of the leading officials of the North British President, menaces from abroad, frontier mis- 
R ail way Company visited the site Cm June 10th, understandings, extraoi dinarv political scan- 
they found everything on both sides of^he dais, andirensational crimes. Yet, amid all, the , 
Frith. of Forth in a very forward state. At the structuie of the Republic remains unaffected, f 
half-yearly meeting cl the Company at Edin- and there is little evidence to show that any! 
burgli on Sept. 22nd, the chairman, tne Marquis numerous section of the people is desirous rif| 
ofTwceddale, said the board had received an substituting either the Empire or the Monarchy ? 
intimation from the engineer of the Forth for the Republic. During the first half of the 1 
Bridge that the great work was likely to be year the people in Paris seemed to be seized 1 
completed in the autumn of 1889. With regard with a species of Boulanger i^ver. The War 
to this structure Mr. B. Baker, M.lnst.C.E., Minister, supposed to be the embodiment of 
delivered an interesting lecture at Leeds on the war of revenge, was very popular in the 
Nov. 18th, in which* he stated that although capital. Songs were composed in his honour, 
the character of the work at the bridge did and chanted at night on the Boulevards and 
not admit of any relaxation of vigilance, thirty- in nearly every cafe chantanl in the city. It 
four lives had been lost during the five years was really the Boulanger mania which produced 
it had been m pi ogress. the crisis which led to the overthrow of the 

14 Fortnightly Review ” (2S. 6d), so named Goblet Ministry in May, though thh nominal 
from its having at first been issued twice a cause was a question of finance. M. Gobi's 
month. Founded *865. First editor Mr. G. H. ministry .was followed by that of M. Rouvilr. 
Lewes, succeeded by Mr. John MSrley, M.P. Belore these ministerial crises, the country had 
(1867-82); Mr. J. H. S, Escort (1882-85) ; present been moved by the menacing speech of Prince 
editor Mr. Frank Harris (1886). Originally a Bismarck in the Reichstag, and the determina- 
philosophical Radical review. It has now tion of Germany to increase the strength of her 
assumed a wider scope, discussing social and aimy. But neither the Government nor the 
political questions on a broad basis, and giving people disp^’ed much outward feeling on the 
occasional reviews of the leading books, subject, though, at a later stage, men like -M. 
Offices, it, Henrietta Street, -Covent Garden. Rochefort ana a Chauvinist like M. Deroulfcde 
Fourth Dimension. Seeed. ’86 ; also consult did all they could to inflame the popular mind 
“Flat Land” (6Vv/n\ ’84), aud t '“What is the against Germany. Even the dangerous frontier 
Fourth Dimension? *’ by C. H. Hinton (Svnnen- incident of the arrest of M. Schnahele and the 
*8s). shooting of a French sportsman by a German 

FOX, Sir Charles Douglas, C.E., was the soldier (see Germany) failed to do more than 
principal engineer of the-Mergey Tunnel (q.v.), awaken a momentary feeling of anger. The 
in connection with which work he received the foreign relation of the country were almost 
honour of knighthood (1886). His father, Sir overshadowed by extraordinary events in Paris, 
Charles Fox, the constructor of the Crystal the most remarkable of which Was the decora- 
Palace, ivas the engineer, assisted by his sons, tioris scandal. These arose owing to the dis- 
of the proposed pneumatic railway under the covery that General Coffarel had been making 
Mersey. This received the authority of Parha- use of his position to sell the coveted ribbon 
ment in 1868, but was abandoned in favour of of the Legion of Honour. His arrest led to the 
the now completed line. Sir Charles withdrew capture of a notorious woman named Limousin, 
in .*870. when his son took up the work. who, with other ladies of questionable repute, 

**F. P. A/* See Lloyd’s Clauses. . were the intermediaries between the General 

Fraflce. A republic governed by a President and the parties who wished to obtain the deco- 
attd National Assembly under constitution of ration. Pi oofs were forthcoming that a regular 
1871, revised 111 1875 and 1884. The legislative traffic in decoration* was carried on. When 
power resides m the Assembly, sitting in two Limousin was taken into custody, she impli- 
houses: viz., the Senate of 300 members, elected cated M. Wilson, President Grevy s son-in-law, 
by delegates of municipalities ; and the Chamber who was said to have decorated the builder of 
of Deputies of 557 members, elected by universal his house for a consideration. M. Wilson was 
suffrage. The initiative in legislation is exer- further alleged to have abused his position at 
the President or either house. Exeeu- the Elysee, where he lived, by using M. Grevy’s 
tive power is confided to a president, elected by stamp privilege; and actually refunded, without 
the two "houses united in National Assembly, being asked, 40,000 fr. for stamps. Proposals 
War can fce declared by the President only were then made in the Chamber to institute 
V&th consent df the two houses. All religions a full inquiry into the charges; but this was 
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opposed by the Government, which ultimately 
resigned, and thus gave rise to the ministerial 
crisis which led to the overthrow of M. Grevy 
(qju.). The Limousin scandal, however, reacted 
in other directions. General Boulanger was 
falsely alleged to have had something to do 
with the affair, and this led him to write a 
letter, the character of which induced General 
Ferron, the War Minister/to order him under 
dose arrest at Clermont-Ferrand, whither he 
had previously been sent to command an army 
corps, and keep him quiet (see Boulanger). 
General Ferry, about this period, spoke of 
Boulanger as a caf6-conceft General, a sarcasm 
which led to a challenge, butM. Ferry’s seconds 
refused to allow their principal to fight. The 
fall of M. Grdvy was followed by the unex- 
pected succession Carnot (<7.v.) as Presi- 

dent of the Republic (Dec,), who after many 
unsuccessful efforts at last formed a Ministry 
with M. Tirard at its head. This Government, 
however, is generally regarded as«g stopgap, 
which will disappear with the first breeze of 
popular dissatisfaction. ‘ (For principal mem- 
bers of the Tirard Cabinet see Diplomatic.) 
Among other domestic events worth recording 
arc the doings of the Communists, who were 
very active throughout the year, and were 
repeatedly in conflict with the police, either 
during their frequent meetings or in the 
streets. The most dangerous encounters, how- 
ever, occurred during the Presidential crisis, 
when the troops hacT to charge the ciowds to 
prevent them marching on the Palais Bourbon. 
While the election was going on at Versailles 
there was a plot concocted by which, in the 
event ot the election of M. Ferry, the Commune 
would have been proclaimed at the Hdtel de 
Villc. The election of M. Carnot, however, as 
is alleged, induced the conspirators to forego 
tbeir design. France, like the rest of Europe, 
was affected by the various war scares which 
were rampant during the year, but especially 
by that connected with the passing of the Ger- 
man Army Hill, when Count von Moltke declared 
that unless that measure was passed war with 
France was inevitable. But the Republic pre- 
served a calm and observant attitude, and 
abstained from language or acts which might 
be regarded as provocative by Germany. She 
succeeded in maintaining the most friendly 
relations with Russia — the only great Power.in 
Europe with whom she may be said to be on 
terms of cordial intimacy. Some sensation was 
created in the political world by the attempted 
murder of M. Ferry in the hall of the Chamber 
of Deputies, in December, by a man named 
Aubertin. M. Ferry escaped with a wound 
which was not dangerous. The would-be assas- 
sin Aubertin has proved to be a maniac, which 
greatly reduced the political importance of the 
outrage. Among domestio events of the past year 
of non-political importance may be noticed the 
trial oi Franzini for a triple murder in the 
Rue Montaign, Paris — a trial which kept the 
capital for many weeks in a state of unusual ex- 
citement, and which was terminated by a sensa- 
tional execution at La Roquette. In February 
Nice, Cannes, and the whole of the Riviera was 
visited by an earthquake, by which some 2,000 
lives were lost and a vast amount of property 
was destroyed. At the beginning of ’SB France 


regarding the New Hebrides, though she has 
recently annexed the Wallis Islands and Taob 
group, not far frbm Fiji. Her troops are still in 
Madagascar, and her relations with that country 
are more hostile than friendly. Ah incident 
which occurred at Florenoe, arising from a vio- 
lation of coifealar privileges, threatened* to 
disturb the harmony between Italy and France. 
The question, which is now (Jan. 20th) sub 
judice, is likdly to be settled amicably. The 
Cathedral of Rouen was the scene of a riotous 
outbreak (^an. 16th) in consequence of the 
unpopularity of certain “ dialogue” lectures 
delivered by the Abbe Gamier. The first official 
reception of Lord lytton, Her Majesty’s,, new 
ambassador, at the Hdtel Charostby its Orien- 
tal magnificence and the number of its dis- 
tinguished guests was a social feature of marked 
interest at the opening of the present year. 

Franchise. The following, which is issued 
by one of the large political organisations, gives 
a good general idea of the different classes of 
males of full age who are entitled to be registered,' 
and, when registered, to vote at parliamentary 
elections. There are, in addition, some ancient 
franchises, such as those enjoye"d by the livery- 
men of the City of London. No man can be 
registered who lias within the twelve months 
preceding July 15th received parochial assist- 
ance other than medical relief, or who is an 
alien (see Aliens). In oounties the qualifica- 
tions are as lollows ; Freehold of inheritance 
or by purchase of thl clear annual value 
of 40s. or upwards. Freehold for life must 
be of the clear annual value of £5, unless the 
same comes by descent, marriage, devise, or 
promotion to any benefice or office, in all 
which cases 4°s- clear annual value is sufficient. 
Freeholders by purchase are required to be six 
months in possession previous to July 15th; 
by descent, etc., no length of possession is 
necessary. Copyhold of the clear annual value 
of £5 or upwards.. Copyholders are subject to 
the same terms of possession as freeholders. 
Leasehold, if created originally for a term of not 
less than sixty years, oi the clear annual value 
oi ^5 or upwards ; if for a term of more than 
twenty, but less than sixty years, the dear 
an nual value jn ust be £50. Leaseholders by pur- 
chase are requii-ed to be twelve months m pos- 
session previous to July 15th; by descent, etc., 
no length of possession is necessary. Persons 
qualified in respect of any of the foregoing 
qualifications must send in their claims to the 
overseers on or before the 20th of July. [No 
person can claim in respect of a rent-charge, 
other than the ownejr of the whole of the tithe 


tithe rent-charge shall have been made in 
respect of any portion of tithes. No more than 
one person can claim in respect of any estate 
in land or tenement, unless the same shftll be 
derived by descent, succession, marriage, mar- 
riage settlement or will, nor unless the o\yners 
occupy the land or tenement, and are bonk fid o 
engaged as partners carrying-on trade or busi- • 
ness thereon.]— Counties tod Boroughs : Occupa- 
tion as ownpr or tenant of any land or tenement 
of a clear yearly value of not less than ten 


.Aided. She has given satisfactory assurances 


or superior tenant does not reside. When he 
does reside, his under-tenants are held to be 
lodgers.] Occupation by wirtue of any office^ 
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aery ice or employment, of any dtoelling-house, the North British Review. Prof. F. has been 
which is^not inhabited by- a person under whom an -Examiner in the Moral Science Tripos of Oam- 
• such office, service " or employment is held, bridge, and in Moral Science and Logic for the 
[la. the "above three .classes of occupiers the India Civil Service. He is an eminent authority 
oefedpation Mptednot be of the same premises, on the philosophy of idealism, and his literary 
blit mey be bf different premiss, occupied in labours have been devoted chiefly to theanno- 
im mediate and unbroken succession in the tajtion and criticism of the writings of Bishop 
same’ constituency.} Occupation as lodger of Berkeley. He has published in the Clarendon 
aiiy lodgings of a clear yearly value, if let -Press Series a u Collected Edition of the Works 
un futon shed, of jCio. [Successive occupation of Bishop Berkeley, with Dissertations and Anno- 
Is also allowed in the case of lodgings, but tations. Hon. LL.D. Univ. of Glasgow V*, 
it must be from one part to anothef part of the and an hon. D.C.L. Oxford ’83. 
same house,] In all cases of occupation, whether Frederick William LoUiS, Grand Duke of 
as owner or tenant, servant or lodger, twelve Baden : b. 1826. He succeeded his father, the 
months’ occupation is required up to the 15th Grand Duke Leopold, 1852. By right of succes- 
duy of July m any year. Occupiers need not sion the government of the duchy belonged to 
send in claims unless they find that their names his brother Louis, who was older than himself ; 
are omitted from the list published by the but Duke William had t*> assume the govern- 
oyerseers on the 1st of August, or that in the ment, his brother being mentally incapacitated, 
e'fttry on such list there be a misdescription of As a ruler he has proved himself a firm ally of 
some essential particular or particulars, and, Prussia, and in the war of 1870-71 against 
in case of such omission or misdescription France he fought side by side with Prussia, 
they must send in their claims to the overseers and took a prominent part in the struggle. In 
“bn or before the 20th of August. Lodgers must home politics he declared himself a stern oppo- 
claim every year, and when claiming for the nent of the Jesuits, and in 1855 he put an end , 
first time must send in their claims to the to their existence as an organised ecclesiastical 
overseers on or before the 20th of August, community, by banishing them from the dueby. 
After the first year, lodgers continuing in the Presided at the Quincentenary of Heidelberg 
Same lodgings and desiring to continue on the University (1886). His wife is ^daughter of tha 
register may send in their claims to the over- Emperor William of Germany, 
seei s from the 16th to the 25th of July inclusive, Frederick William of Prussia, Field- 
land their names will then appear on the list Marshal Prince Nicholas CharlOB. Heir to 
published by the overseers on tne 1st of August, the German throne ; b. October 18th, 1831. He 
[The declaration annexed to the claim of a was made a Lieutenant-General in j86o, and 
lodger is held to be pnmti-facic evidence of his attached to the staff of Marshal Wrangel in the 
qualification.] The revised register comes into time of the Danish war, in which he took an 
operation on the Tst of January m each year. active part. In the war with Austria (i 860 ) he 
Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, commanded the army of the Oder, and in the 
and King of Huugaiy and Bohemia, b. 1830. Franco-Prussian war he led the third German 
His father was the late Anshduke Francis army corps. With a superior army he beat 
Charles (d. 1878). The present emperor sue- that under Marshal MacMahon at Reichshofen ; 
ceeded his uncle, Ferdinand, on the throne following up this sudLess, he quickly overtook 
when he abdicated (1840). The beginning of MacMahon at Sedan, inflicted another defeat 
his reign was marked by important events, upon him, and finally forced Napoleon III. to 
Hungary was in a state of rebellion, which was surrender with an army of 83,000 men. For 
quelled by the help of Russia. His Italian this exploit Prince Frederick William was made 
dominions were saved by the genius of General a Field Marshal. At the siege of Paris he held 
Radetzky. The Emperor Francis Joseph made the left bank of the Seine until the city dapi- 
strenuous efforts to prevent thn Crimean war, tulatcd (Jan. 19th, 1871). Since the Franco- 
and refused to join France and England. Alter Piussian war he has been President of the 
the Austro-French war (1859), he was compelled Eastern Frontier Defence Committee. In 1878 
to sign, the treaty of peace of Villafranca, by he acted as Re.gcnt of the German Empire. 
;\Tpcn Lombardy was ceded to Italy. In 1866 In 1858 he married the Princess Victoria of 
he' lost the duchy of 'Holstein, obtained by the England, Her Majesty’s eldest daughter. The 
convention of Gastein, and in the same year, greatest anxiety was caused last yeai through- 
as the result of the war with Prussia, also out the German Empire by the critical condition 
Tenetm. Thatycar vasfatal to the supremacy oi His Imperial Highness’s health. Early in 
of Austria in Germany, the contest being de- the year th6 medical advisers of the Prince 
cided in lavour of Prussia by the “treaties were called in to diagnose a formation in his 
of Nikolsburg and Pi ague respectively. Ihe throat, w hich they feared was a cancerous 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina giowtfi. Dr. (now Sh) Morcll Mackenzie, on 
were, by decision of the Berlin Congress (1878), the recommendation it is believed of Queen 
placed under the administration of Austro- Victoria, was called in, and pronounced the 
Hungary. In 1854 the Emperor Francis Joseph opinion that the growth w r as a wart without 
married the Princess Elizabeth Amalie Eugenie, cancerous symptoms. By a skilful operation 
daughter of the Duke Maximilian Joseph of Dr. Mackenzie succeeded in cutting it out ; and 
Bavaria. the Prince, after placing himself for a time 

'Ftaser, Alexander Campbell, D.C.L., LL.D , under the Doctor’s care at Norwood, returned 
b. at Ardchattan, Argyllshire, 1819. Educated to Germany, it was thought, quite cured. He 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh Umvs. He was proceeded to Italy, to winter at San Remo, 
-awarded the Edin. Univ. prize for an essay on Shortly after his arrival another throat forma- 
** Toleration,” io '42* Elected ’56 to succeed Sir tion appeared, which the medical advisers 
William Hamilton (the u modern Aristotle ”) as generally agreed was cancerous, and the 
Professor of -Logic and Metaphysics in the Univ. Prince’s life was despaiied of until, a few 
oT 1 Edinburgh, lie is Dean of the Faculty of w’eeks subsequently, a remarkable modification 
Arts of the Uniy * For some years he edited of the growth induced them to change their 
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t opinion With reference to i tp real nature. At the 
titnteofourgohac' to press Confident hopes were 
entertained of the Prince's recovery. 

Predertcton. Capital of New Brunswick 
(q.v,), pop. 7,000, on St. John river. 

Free Ohurdfe of England. A Protestant 
episcopal organisation, originated in 1844 (en- 
rolled fnChancery 1863) as a counteracting move- 
ment to the Oxford Revival. Being free from 
state control, the Free Church claims the liberty 
to enter a parish where ritualistic practices pre- 
vail, and establish a liturgical service on the 
basis of the Evangelical party in the National 
Church, with which section it is in ritual practi- 
cally identical. It is governed by Convocation 
and three bishops, consecrated in the line of the 
Canterbury succession by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Cummins, of the Amfrican Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, whose bishops were consecrated 
at Lambeth Palace 1787- The churches, although 
not numerous, are widely spread. Convocation 
4 held yearly (lune). Bishops: Revs. B. Price 
(Primus) and H. O. Meyers. Hon. Sec. : 
Rev. E. J. Boon, Worcester. Registrar : Mr. 
F. S. Merryweather, New Malden. Offices : 3, 
Westminster Chambers, S.W. 

Freehold. Under the English feudal law 
the sovereign was ultimate landlord of all Eng- 
land. The subjwt had not the land, but an 
estate or interest in land approaching more or 
! !©Ss nearly to absolute ownership Of these 
f estates three ranked highest : the fee simple 
estate, or estate to a man and his heirs; the 
estate tail or estate to a man and the heirs of 
his body — i.r., his direct descendants ; and the 
estate for life, whose name explains its nature. 
The first-named estate is the nearest approach 
to absolute owneiship of land known in our 
law ; and even the last-named ranks above an 
estate for any specified term of years, even of 
99 or 999 years. These estates are said to have 
derived their name of freehold from being 
thought the only estates worthy of a freeman. 
For under the feudal law a man’s freedom and 
rank were both discriminated by the relation 
in which he stood to the land. The charac- 
teristics of an estate for life or an estate in tail 
are involved, and must be studied m legal 
treatises. Those characteristics of an estate in 
fee simple which separate it from absolute 
ownership are thus summed up in Mr. , 
Williams “ Principles of the Law of Real 
Property.” “ A small occasional quit-rent 
(payable to the crown or lord of the manor), 

^ with its accompanying relief, suit of the court 
baron (of the manor) if any such exists, an 
! oath of fealty never exacted, and a right of 
. escheat seldom accruing.” Consult Konelm 
' Digby, “ History of the Law of Real Property,” 
Profesbor Pollock on the Land Laws, “English 
l Citizen Scries.” 

FF66 Libraries. See Public Libraries' 
Act. 

Freeman, Mr. E. A., D.C.L., ll.d., was b. 

at llarbome, Staffordshire, 1823. Educated at 
Trin.Coll., Oxford, Scholar (1841). Fcllow(i84i), 
Hon. Fellow (1880). Has filled several offices 
of distinction in his university, including that 
of Regius Professor of Modern History (1884), 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge (1872), D.C.L. 
Oxon (1870), LL.D. (1874), Fellow of Oriel 
(1884). Holds numerous foreign distinctions 
and orders, A voluminous writer ; his works, 
chiefly on historical, political, and architectural 
subjects, possess a high reputation. Amongst 
them may be mentioned “ History of the Norman 


Conquest," Ottoman Power in Europe, ^ 

The H is torical Geography of turopc,"** Lec- 
\ures to American^ Audiences, 1 ' “Jm Chief 
Periods of European Hiflory," -etc. Mr, j?, is 
otee of the most di st i n guishe q^epreaentgtives 
of philosophical Radicalism, and hasrecetltly 
assisted in promoting the organisation of an 
Irish Home Rule party in the Univ. of Oxford, 
Freemantle. Cort for Perth, capital of Western 
Australia (g.v.). At Swan Ri vermouth. 

Freemasonry. The masons If the Middle' 
Ages, like many other craftsmen, formed 
organised corporation^ which they governed 
by their own rules, aqd the numbers of which 
they kept up from their apprentices. They 
were called “free" because by several papal 
bulls they were exempted from laws regulating 
common labourers ana from burdens borne by 
the woi king-classes in England and on tho 
Continent. Roman Catholicism therefore ac- 
knowledged ftie craft, and it is only within the 
time of the present generation that it has 
opposed it. The masonry of the present v> 
day is famous for two things: conviviality and 
charity. The latter was recognised 160 years 
since by the formation of a committee of 
charity in connection with the Grand Lodge 
in 1725. In 1788 Chevalier Ruspini, surgeon- 
dentist to George III., established the Free- 
masons’ Girls' School, now known as The 
Royal Masonic Institution for Girls, and ten 
years laier the Boys’ School was started. TJm 
I nstitution for the Aged is the youngest of 
the three, the Institution for the Men not 
having been established till 1842, and for the 
Widows not till 184*;. English Masonry has 
first of all a fund called The Fund of Benevo- 
lence, to which every one initiated in a lodge 
under the English constitution contributes a 
sum on liis. initiation f and as long as he is a 
subscriber to a lodge m London 4*'. a year is 
paid by his lodge for him to this fund, and 2s. 
if he subscribe to a country lodge, another 2s. 
going to the fund of his province The Board 
of Benevolence assists cases of distress, and 
during the year just ended (1887) it did so to 
the extent of ,£10,500 ; the Girls’ School boards, 
clothes, and educates 245 girls, and the 
Boys’ School 258 boys; while the Benevolent 
Institution grants annuities to more than 400 
persons : £40 a year to men, and £32 a year to 
widows. But all this great work is of very 
recent date. No extensive strides have been 
made in Masonry’s great work of charity till 
within the last thirty years. Even from the 
Fund of Benevolence the grants used to be so 
small that ten yeais ago the accumulations of 
income nndet tnis heatf exceeded £50,000. The 
grants, however, have since been so liberal, 
that not only is the income of the fund ex- 
ceeded, but the accumulations are encroached 
upon, reducing the accumulated fund in 1887 
to £40,000. The voluntary subscriptions to, 
and other sources of income of, the three 
Masonic charitable institutions have been 
increasing enormously every year for the last 
twenty years. Before that time they were 
comparatively small, but they now amount in 
the aggregate to more than £50,000 annually. 

In ’87 the total was £61,059 os, 11 d., the , 
Benevolent* Institution obtaining £28,068, the 
Gifts’ School £16,429; and the Boys School 
£iS, 661 165. id. But each of these institutions 
had £2,000 voted to it by the Grand Lodge 
during the year in addition to these amounts, 
and that sum had yet to be handed over to 
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them when the year closed . In th^ seven years 
Ending *xst Dec., ’87, the total amount received 
by the three institutions was ^ 357.940 is- The 
English Freemasons* celebrated Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee on 13th June, ’87, at the Albert Hall, yie 
Prince of Wales in the chair, Gsand Lodge bear* 
ing all the expenses and handing over the whole 1 
receipts for admission. £6,321, to be equally 
divided between the above tb ree institutions. I 
The United Grand Lodge of England recognises 
only two spe H a s of Freemasonry— the Graft and 
the Royal Arch, both of which are exceedingly 
powerful. Scotch, Irish, American, and Con- 
tinental jurisdictions acknowledge higher de- 

S rees; but these, with' the exception of the 
[ark Degree, are not universal— that is, they 
arc Christian degrees; and thejew, the Turk, 
the Mohammedan and the Parsee will not join 
them. Strong endeavours were made thirty- 
five years since to induce the Grand Lodge to 
recognise the Mark Degree, but the attempts 
were unsuccessful, and the Mark Masons 
established a Grand Lodge of their own in 1856. 
By dint of hard work and a strong sincerity of 
purpose the Mark brethren have raised this 
degree to the position of one of the great 
powers in Freemasonry. It has already nearly 
400 lodges in England and Wales andthe colonies 
and dependencies of the British Crown ; it 
numbers 23,279 Mark Masons as subject to its 
authority ; has a large Benevolent Fund, out of 
which it relieves* distressed Mark Masons, 
or the widows and families of deceased Mark 
Masons ; has an Educational Fund, which pays 
for the education and clothing of 24 children 
in the localities where they live ; and out oi the 
interest of its annuity funds grants £20 a year 
to decayed Mark Masons and £16 a year to 
widows. The work of English Freemasonry 
docs not end here, because there are several 
provincial organisations which grant annuities 
to local brethren and widows, and pay the 
expense of educating Masons’ children. In 
connection with FFeemasonry there exists a 
lodge, the Quatuor Coronati (founded 1884), 
whose membership is restricted to persons 
possessing either literary or artistic qualifica- 
tions. Sir Charles Warren and Mi. Walter 
Resant have been respectively the master and 
treasurer t>f the Q. C. L. 

Free Tenants. See Land Question. 

Free Trade and Fair Trade. ‘ 1 Free Trade u 
'means the natural interchange of the products 
of the various parts of the world unrestricted 
by laws or tariffs, and not unduly stimulated 
by bounties. This would, in the 01 dinary 
course of things, lead to the production of any 
given thing being limited to those places where 
it could be produced with the least 1 about (other 
things being equal). Such a state ol things 
requires universal peace, for if there is danget 
of war the people who could not profitably 
grow their own food might have their supplies 
cut off. The only exception to this would 
happen if a nation practising free trade were 
to have, even in wai-timc, command of the 
commercial routes. Cobden, the great apostle 
of Free Trade, saw this clearly, and though 
firmly believing that the blessings of Free 
Trade would eventually secure universal peace, 
at the same time admitted that England must 
meanwhile be mistress ol the sc&s, lest in the 
event Qf war, being unable to grow food for 
her gnut manufacturing population, she should 
be , starved intQ submission. The prinoiple of 
Free Trade, Stated broadly, is unanswerable. 
i 


Pine apples might be grown in England, 
machinery might be made in the West Indies, * 
but it is best to grow pine apples in the Indies 
where the sun will ripen them, and make 
machinery in England where coal and iron' 
abound. Then* if the West Indies want 
machines and the English desire pine apples, 
the one can be exchanged for the other. But 
for Jamaica to put a high duty on foreign 
machinery in order to promote*West Indian 
manufactures, and for England to prohibit the 
importation of tropical fruits in order to en- 
courage English farmers to grow them would 
be foolish and suicidal. Ana even if Jamaica 
behaved unwisely in the matter of machinery, 
it would be an unprofitable spite to retaliate on 
pine apples. That, of course, is unanswerable, 
and Fair Traders and Protectionists do not 
attack the position from the front. True, says 
the Protectionist, but let us suppose the case of 
a trade that may as well flourish in England as 
in France. At present it happens to be estabs. 
lished in France but not in England. Why 
should we not, by a duty on the foreign manu- 
factures, encourage our own people till they 
have made a market for themselves and can 
run alone ? Or to take another case. Because 
we are liable to war we must pay Some 
millions a year for a fleet to insure our supplies 
of food if war breaks out. * Would it cost us 
more, or be less satisfactory, to put such a small 
duty on foreign corn as would entoui age the 
English farmer to grow enough to feed us, and 
save our agriculture from rum? Fair Traders, 
however, without impugning Free Trade in 
principle, rely more on the fact that foreign 
nations will have none of it, and that we our- 
selves must raise a large revenue from Customs 
and Excise. If, then, they argue, the foreigneu 
tries to sti angle our paper manufacturers by 
putting an export duty on rags and paper-making 
materials, why shcfcild we help him still further 
by admitting his paper dutyfree? If he tries 
to keep out our manufactured iron, why should 
we let him have our coal for nothing ? And 
if the United States raise prohibitory tariffs 
against our manufactures, why should we not 
by preferential duties keep out their corn, and 
get all we want from Canada, India, and 
Australia? Let us have Free Trade by prefer- 
ence, but if we cannot have it free, at least let 
us have it lair. A practical, though not a very 
satisfactory, answer to all this is, that, except 
iq a few comparatively insignificant matters, 
we have bartered away or formally abandoned] 
our powers of retaliation, and that fbr onj 
arrow left in our quiver our rivals have half z 
dozen. The Conference of the National Unioi' 
of Conseivative Associations at Oxford (Nov 
’87) pi 1 onounced in favour of some species 01 
Fair Trade in the interest of British industry,' 
Lord Salisbury has since declined to give hii 
adherence to these views. The last, however! 
has probably not yet been heard of this con 
troversy. (For more detailed arguments pro 
and con see our edition of x 885 .) 

Freights, Ship. See Shipping. 

French Car lists. See French Political 
Parties. 

French Colonies, The. See Franc?, and 
Colonies and Dependencies of European 
Powers ; also under various headings. 

. French Political Parties. Political parties' 
m France may be roughly divided into two 
camps— Republicans ana Reactionaries, There 
are, however, both inside and outside the 
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Chamber of Deputies, several groups in each Uste bill, which Gambetta had insisted upon 
of these two divisions. The common principle attempting to carry* The overthrow of the 
which unites the Reactionaries in the Chamber ministry was a severe, blow to Opportunism ; 
.is opposition to the Republic; and they sit and if sustained anf& even more serious 
together to form The Right or Opposition, one by the death of Gambetta, on the last 
although representing three distinct parties, day of the year# 1882. But although shorn of 
The Bight inCreasea its representatives in his vivifying influence, the Opportunist party 
the Chamber of Deputies from 88 in the last (which is now virtually led by M. JuleS JPerry) 
parliament t* some 200 in that which met for is still a strong# one, numbering some *50 m 
the first time on Nov. 10th, 1885. Through the Chamber, and it h afi remained true to its 
losses at bye-elections, however, the strength original principles as laid down^by Gambetta. 
of the Right does not now exceed 180. The At the present moment, however ^an. 1888), 
Republicans, although agreed on the cardinal there are indications pf on impending schism 
points of their political creed, were less united in the party, M. Ferry having, at the presi* 
thatt their opponents at the poll on Oct. 4th, dential election in Dec. 1887, been deserted 
1885 ; the moderate and extreme sections by some 80 of his usual followers. Among its 
vigorously opposing one another, tqthe con- prominent members are MM. Brisson (q.v.) y 
sequent loss of both, aifd gain of the Reaction- Ranc, and Spuller. The organs . of Oppor- 
aries, who, for electoral purposes, adopted the tunism are the Rapublimte Franca ise> and the 
name of Conservatives. The system ofelection Temps. — 2. Conservative Republicans. This party 
in France is that known as scrutin de liste represents rattier a state ot mind than a present 
(q.v.), which by a vote of the Chamber in the power either inside or outside the Chamber, its 
last session of the late parliament (June 1885) parliamentary following.drawn from the Centre, 
was substituted for scrutin d’arrondissement being at most sixty, while some of these can 
( q.v .). There are, for electoral as for admini- only be said to accept the Republic on trial, 
stsative purposes, 87 departments in France, As a healthy Republican germ, however, and 
returning 568 members to the Chamber of a possible bulwark against the inroads of 
Deputies, lucre are, further, three depart- Royalist or Bona^artist reaction, Conservative 
ments in Algeria* returning six membeis, all Republicanism to some extent holds a balance, 
of whom are Republicans, besides the distant and so commands greater consideration than 
colonial possessions, which are represented in it would otherwise obtain on the ground of its 
the pi esent parliament by ten Republicans. The numerical strength. The* strongest in posse, 
total number of deputies is thus 584. The it is the weakest in esse. It accepts as its 
number of seats allotted to each department political motto the dictum of M. Thiers, “ La 
naturally varies according to its population, Repubhque sera conscrva trice, oh elie tie sera 
the territory of Belfort returning fewest mem- pas”; and it follows, therefore, that it opposes 
bevs (a>, and the department of the Seine— t.e. all measures or ideas approaching an imitation 
Paris— the greatest number (^8). The next of the first Revolution. At its head stand M. 
largest department is that of the Noid, which Jules Simon, a former prime minister and an 
is represented by twenty deputies, the remain- able but much suspected statesman; and M. 
ing departments returninpgirom three to twelve. Ribot, a mah of ministerial aims and a disciple 
To secure election it is indispensable that at of M. Dufaure. — .j. Extreme Left. Not much 
least a fourth of the electors on the register more than a name in the last parliament, the 
record their votes; and return is further condi- Extreme Left is a considerable power in the 
tional on obtaining an absolute majority of the present one, commanding, in conjunction with 
\oles recorded. The principle ofelection is by the Radical Left, with which it usually votes, 
universal suffrage. The Chamber of Deputies a united strength of some 160. Of this nunvbei, 
is elected for a period of four years, and the however, less than 100 are to be depended 
Senate, apart from life members, for nine upon for all emergencies. Its chief btrength 
years, one-third retiring every three years. As is Paris, which is almost solely represented 
aforesaid, the Legitimists and Ronapaitists now, >*1 the Chamber by Radicals. The leader of 
number some 1 So, the remainder of the Chamber the Extreme Left is M. Clemenceau (q.v.), 
consisting of Republicans of vaiious shades, who was doubly returned for the Seine ahd 
The latter may be subdivided as follows:— for Var, and elected to sit for the latter 
3 . Opportunists. This is the most numerous and place. M. Clemenceau is designated as a 

influential section of Republicanism, and owes iuture minister, and at no distant date ; al- 

its creation to Gambetta. It has seriously though his personal chances of success are 
decreased, however, both in numbers and in held to be destroyed by his programme, 

comparative influence, since the death of its which includes an elective magistrature and 

founder, under whose guidance it attained a the immediate separation of church and state. 

, perfection of organisation and political import- Being powerless of itself in the Chamber, the 
ance exceeding tnat of any-party since the estab- Extreme Left has hitherto obtained its chief 
lishment of the Republic. During the first three force by a coalition with the Right. This, 
years of M. Jules Grevy’s (q. v.) presidency, however, would naturally cease under a Cle- 
Gambetta was all-powerful in trance, arid menceau ministry, when support was required 
was the virtual master of the Chamber, to carry Radical measures. Among the chief 
Ministries were made and unmade at his members of the party are M. Lockroy (y.o.), the 
pleasure, and none could exist without his " premier elu ”of Paris, married Jo the daughter- 
support* When a Gambettist cabinet succeeded in-law of Victor Hugo; M* de Freycinet (q.v.) ; 
that of M. Jules Ferry (£.*>.), in Nov. 1881, M. Floquet (q.y.), the President of the Chamber; 
Opportunism was, looked upon as the type of and M. Henri Maret. M. Cl^menceau’s organ 
modem Republicanism, and a brilliant career m^he press is La Justice.^4. Intransigents, 
was anticipated for the *« ministry of all the Numerically insignificant, the Intransigents 
talents/* as it was called. It fell, however, make up for their lack of numbers by vigour 
in Jan. 1882, two months and a half after its of action. In the Chamber the heads of, 
formation, by an adverse vote on the scrutin de the faction are M. Camelinat and M. Basly 
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deputies for Paris. In the middle of De%, $7 
the .two hist-named deputies, urpoujur^tiou 
‘ 'fritSf sixteen others, fog whom thejirogramms 
of the Extreme Left Was not stWcieMly ad- / **/%»““ « —r f)nn Carlo* 

vanecd. formed themselves into the Republican / of P on . so f n hv 

gmimA party . ThenewprJp has drawn up l P^bio the throne is to be cleared by 
a lengthy programme, which includes the trans- aK ^"" n,,nn *' ^ he chief adherents 
formation of permanent armies into sedentary 
militias, equal rights for natural and lawful 
children, abolition of ecclesiastical subsidies 
and of monastic communities, tire progressive 
nationalisation of property, the individual 
enjoyment of it being rendered accessible to 
every worker, abolition of inheritance in the 
collateral line, and the establishment of supcr> 
animation and accident funds at the expense of 
the State. To the Intransigeant group must 
also be added the extra-parliamentary and 
noisy factions known as Collectivists, Possi- 
bility Social Revolutionaries, spid Anarchists, 
to all of which the generic name of Communist 
(q,v.) may be applied. These groups, how- 
ever, have strong antipathies to one another, 
although they would probably coalesce for 
purposes of disorder. — 5. Monarchists. The 
Royalist party U composed of the former 
Orleanists, ana of those followers of the late 
Comte de Chambord who have accepted the 
Comte de Paris as his successor. The Due de 
Broglie, who twice held office as premier be- 
tween May 1872 ,and Nov. 1877, and who 
tost his seat at Evreux in the election of 1885 
by a few votes, is the acknowledged Orleamst 
leader. Of the followers of the transmitted 
Chambord doctrine, the chief are the Baron 
de Mackau, the Comte de Mun, and M, 

Chesnelong. The party comprises some two- 
thirds of the Right. The chief difficulty of 
French Royalism has been the absence of a 
serious Pretender. Since the expulsion of the 
Orleans Princes, however (June 24th, 1885), the 
Comte de Paris has unquestionably adopted this 
position.— 6. Bonapartiets. Of this paity there 
are two distinct sections— the 0 Imperialists ” 
or “ Victoriens,” and the il Jeromists.” To the 
former the young Prince Victor, the son of 
Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde, 

Stands in the light of the future Emperor. The 
political leaders of the Victoriens are M. Joli- 
oois, a former legal functionary of the Empire, 

.and M. Paul de Cassagnac (q.v.). Prince Victor 
has hardly a serious following, but may rather 
be said to be surrounded by a coterie. His 
present policy is one of inaction. The political 
organ or the Victoriens is the AutoriU , edited 
byM. de Cassagnac. The Jeromists, or adherents 
Of Prince Napoleon, affect to accept the present 
form of Republic so long as this is the expres- 
sion of the national will, but aim more or less 
overtly at what they designate a u Consular 
Republic.” Of this Prince Napoleon is to be 
the chief, giving a pledge not to emploj - any 
unconstitutional act of violence to convert the 
Consulate into an Empire. The Jeromists 
are scarcely represented in the Chamber. 

The political organ of the party is the Pays, 

"Both Prince Victor and his lather are 111 exile 
Under the decree of June 22nd, 3885, expelling 
the direct descendants of former reigning 
houses. 7. The Baited Bight is the name given 
to the latest development of the anti-Repub- 
lican groups, and is intended to embrace 
BonapariistS and Legitimists alike. It is the 
.invention of M, de Cassagnac, but is manifestly 
’impracticable except for electoral purposes. —8. 

The French Oylists are another anti-Repubhcan 
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faction, with a dream rather than a programme.. ♦ 
They were mildly supported by the Comtesse de 
Chambord (an Austrian archduchess by birth), 
and aim at the accession to the throne of f rants®, 
Carlos, whose 

, _ ed by sl sen's* 

of abdications . The chief adherents to the 
principle are General Cathelineau and the 
Comte d’Andigne.— 9* The Naandorffista arc 
another insignificant Royalist section. They 
support the claims of a pretender who assumes 
to be a lineal descendant of Louis XVII. TJie ^ 
Pretender is known by them as the Dauphin. 

In Oct. ’87 the head of the Naundorff family, 
calling himself Adalbert de Bourbon, died at 
Bergcn-op'Zoom. He was a captain in the 
Dutch a^my, and is succeeded by his son, who 
is a cadet in a Dutch mfiitaryschool.— ' The Amy 
must also be taken into account in dealing with 
the political life of France. A large number of 
the superior officers are still Reactionary, and, 
a not inconsiderable proportion of the re* t 
mainder, particularly in the cavalry, entertain 
similar views.— The Navy is also Reactionary 
in the main, but has seldom counted for much 
in French political struggles. 

Freycinet, Charles Louis de Saulces de, 
French senator and statesman, b. 1838 at 
Foix. Educated as an engineer at the Poly- 
technic School, he held several important 
mining appointments. Engineer-in-chief to 
the Chemin-de-Fer du Midi (1855-60), during 
which period he initiated important reforms .. 
in the working of that railway company. His 
talents led to his employment by tne Imperial 
Government to make observations in his own 
and foreign countries. Appointed (1864) an 
ordinary engineer of the first class, he was* 
until 1870 a member of the council of the 
Tarn-et-Garonne. After Sedan M. Freycinet 
became Prelect f,f the same Department. 
He was coadjutor of M. Gambetta in the 
Ministry of War (1870-71) ; Senator for the 
Department of the Seme (1876-82). His other 
official appointments are as follow : Minister 
for Foreign Aflairs, 1877-79; President of the 
Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
1879-80, January to July 1882, ana 1885, after 
the resignation of M. Jules Ferry. On the fall 
of the Brisson cabinet (Dec. 29th, 1885), IM. 
Freycinet again resumed office, but was de- 
feated, and t etired (Dec. 1886). When President 
Grevy resigned (Dee. 2, ’87), M. de FreycjAet 
was put forward, and received large support 
as a candidate for the vacant office. In the* 
preliminary ballots he came out well, but as 
Ins election, or that of M. Ferry, would in the 
opinion of the Congress have led to serious) 
l-Olitical strife, M. Cainot (q.v.) was chosen 
a less dangerous, though not so capable a 
politician. f-Ie is the author of several works 1 
of acknowledged excellence. In 1878 he was I 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences. . ft 
Friendly Lead, an institution of a semi 4 
convivial, semi-benevolent type, peculiar in its 
name to the poor of London, its object being 
to gather subscriptions by means of an enter- 
tainment usually held by the friends of the 
benejiciatc at some public-house. See ed. ’86. , 
Friendly Societies. The Friendly Booietiei 
Act, ’ 76 , consolidates all the law upon the, sub 
ject up to that year*, but has since been amended > 
in several points of small importance. The 
latest annual report by Mr, J.M. Ludlow, Chipf 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, was issued in 
December 1886, and brings up the returns to the 
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«i]4 of the year 1865. This report commenced 
* with* retrospect ol the tea years' working; of the 
r riendly Societies’ Act passed in 1875. During 
tli»t period four Amending Acts have been 
Passed (39 & 40 Viet. c. 33; 43 Viet. c. 9; 45 & 46 
Viet. c. 35 : and 47 & 48 Viet. c. 4r), yet none 
m these affect the lines on which the principal 
Act is constructed. That the Act has done 1 
much to farther the various co-operative and 
self-help mo\%ments, which it was designed to 
protect and encourage, it evident from the 
large increase in tne number of societies 
registered undei it during* the decennium. 
The societies include Friendly Societies proper, 
with their branches. Working Men's Clubs, 
specialty authorised Loan Societies, Industrial 
and Provident (co-operative) Societies, Build- 
ing Societies, Trade Ijnions, certified Loan 
Societies, Railways Savings Banks, and 
certain Scientific and Literary Societies cer- 
tified for exemption from rates. Of Friendly 
, Societies proper the number of newly registered 
ones rose from 118 in 1876 to 198 in 1885, 
giving a total on the register at the end of 
the latter year of 1,664. The Chief Registrar, 
however, expresses his belief that these figures 
give no real indication of the actual growth 
of such bodies, inasmuch as there is evidence 
to show that there are a large number of un- 
icgiatered sociefles still in existence. The 
main deterrent from registry under the Act of 
1875 is the obligation to send in valuations. 
The importance of fulfilling this obligation, 
^ however, is being increasingly recognised, 
the number sent in last year Being largely 111 
excess of that returned in any previous year. 
In the session of last year (’ 87 ) several small 
amendments were made (c. 56) in the above 
j. Act, the object being to increase the security 
of these societies. 

Friendly Societies’ Registry is for the 

registration ol friendly societies, cattle insur- 
ance societies, benevolent societies, working 
men’s clubs, and certain societies which may 
be specially authorised by the Treasury. The 
chief registrar and assistant registrar, who 
constitute the central office, also exercise func- 
tions and powers as respects building societies, 
loan societies, and ceitain societies instituted 
lor purposes of science, literature, or the fine 
aits, and the rules of savings banks ; and the 
chief registrar reports yearly to Parliament 
upon the principal matters tiansacted by him, 
^ and upon the valuations returned to or caused 
' to be made by the registrar during the year 
preceding. Central Office, 28, Abingdon Street, 
Ja.W. ; Chief Registrar. John Malcolm Ludlow, 
(salary .£1,500) : Assistant Registrar, E. W. 
lirabrook, F.S.A, (£900) ; Actuary, W. Sutton 
(£800) ; Chief Clerk, H. Tompkins (£500). , 

± Friends. The religious Society of Friends, 

1 commonly called Quakers, was founded in the 
reign of Charles I. by George Fox. “ Friends ” 
are distinguished from other Christian bodies 
by their belief in the immediate teaching and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that no one 
should be paid for the exercise of the gift of 
the ministry. In obedience to this belief they 
hold their meetings without any prearranged 
service or sennon, and sometimes in total 
silence. Friends believe that the sacraments 
ol Baptism add the Lord's Supper are to be 
taken spiritually, and not in an outward form. 
4 Their protests against the use of oaths and 
against the exaction of tithes and church rates 
cost them much suffering and frequent im- 


prisonment during the first fifty years of thef r 
exigence. In Norway young rrlefyis atje im" 
prisoned fjrdm tiifie to^ti me, because they; will 
not suhjhif tqamMtary Service, for the-absolute 
un Jawfulnessof war is one of the leading tenets 
of the Society,' 'J’he sfmple dress which rrienefs 
adopted from conviction two hundred years ago 
became stereotyped into a uniform. This^lresa 
has generally been given up, as hay# tne 
“testimony" against music and singing, ana 
the peculiarities of speech, such as the use of 
“thee ” and ‘®thou” instead of “yon,” and the 
avoidance of all titles of courtesy. Of late 
years there has been a, very decided evangelical 
movement among Friends, under the influence 
of which the old quietism is dying out. As a 
result of this change the influence of the 
Society beyond its own borders, through home 
missions and adult First Bay (Sunday) Schools, 
has developed to a remarkable extent. In this 
country Friends have for some time past been 
nearly stationary in numbers. In ’87 the So- 
ciety numbered about 1,500 members in Great 
Britain and IrelandL and about 70.000 in the 
United States and Canada, besides small 
numbers in other countries. There is also 
in America a numerous body of Friends called 
“Hicksites” (from tlieir founder, Eliza Hicks), 
who about eighty years agd* separated from 
the orthodox community, and hold views some- 
what bordering on Unitarianism. 

Frith, William Powell? R.A., b. 1819, and 
gained considerable reputation from the pic- 
tures which he contributed to the British 
Institution (1839-46). His “Village Pastor*’ 
(1845), secured his election as A.R.A. Two of 
his subsequent pictures, “The Derby Bay” and 
“ The Railway Station ” are well known. The 
former created immense interest at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition (1858). His “ Before Din- 
ner at Boswell's Lodgings in Bond Streep, 1769/ 
shown at the Royal Academy (1868) was sold 
(1875) for £4,567, the highest price ever given 
for any picture during an artists lifetime. 
Since his election as a full Academician (1852), 
Mr. Frith has been a constant and much-valued 
contributor to the annual exhibition of the RgA. 
Has lately published his “Autobiography” (i>.*.). 

Frith’s “ Autobiography and Reminiscen 
C6S” {Bentley). Several things went to the 
making of this book so vastly popular. In the 
first place, it was naturally ana unaffectedly 
written, the author being on that account much 
more successful than many writers of greater 
literal y pretensions. Secondly, Mr. F. had the 
knack of telling a story well, and had plenty of 
good stories to tell. Thirdly, his experience 
as a painter already covered half a century, 
during which he had seen many strange vicis- 
situdes in the world ol Art — old schools and 
styles dying out and new schools and methods 
taking tneir places — in some of which he was 
more or less actively concerned. Fourthly, his 
reputation (somewhat early acquired) and the 
class of subjects which he affected brought him 
into intimate association with most ol the men 
of light and leading of his day, of whom he had 
abundance of interesting anecdotes to relate. 
For these and other reasons, Mr. F. made with 
his pen what he had often enough done with 
his brush— one of the hits of the season. 

Nroude, Mr. James Asttsony, was b. ,818. 
Educated at Westminster and Oriel Coll., 
- .. . a Vice-Chancellor’s 
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of Faith ” (1848) he withdrew from the Church 
and resigned his Fellowship. Contributed to 
Fraser's Magazine, of which /or a time he 
waS editor (1871-72), and the Westynimter 
Review, Fleeted Rector of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity and LL.D, (*869). Made a tour to the 
United States (1874), and visvted (1874-75) the 
Cape, of Good Hope on a mission to inquire 
into the Kaffir insurrection, and subsequently 
the Australian colonies. Mr. Froude holds a 
rominent and distinguished position as an 
istorian, his historical researches having been 
chiefly devoted to the Tudor period, upon which 
he has thrown much new light, especially with 
regard to the character and policy of HenryVill. 
In addition to his history, his principal woiks 
include “Short Studies on Great Subjects” 
(’67), “English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century ” (’74b “ lulius Caesar " (’76), “ Remi- 
niscences of the High Church Revival” (’81), 
“Thomas Carlyle ” (*8a). IJis latest works aie 
“ Oceana, or England and her Colonies” (’86), and 
“The English in the West Indies; or, The Bow 
of TXlysses” (*8S). . ^ 

Fruit Farming. Of late years the con- 
sumption of fruit has greatly* increased in 
this country, and consequently fruit growing 
might be carried on more extensively ana 
profitably in matry parts of England than it is 
at the present time. The area of land under 
fruit in Great Britain has only been enlarged 
by 32,118 acres since 1873. in that year the 
area of arable or grass land used also for 
fruit trees was 169,808 acres, whilst in 1886-7 
it was returned as 202,234 acres. During the 
same period the area used foi market gardens 
shows an increase of 24,786 acres. It is 
true planting orchards is one of the thirteen 
improvements scheduled in the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts of 1875 ' and 1883 ; but it is 
not compulsory on the landlords to grant 
leases according to the terms of these Acts. 
Even in the cases when these Acts are taken 
as a basis of a lease, the tenant is not always 
empowered to plant trees without the con- 
sent of his landlord; and should he do so 
he cannot claim compensation. The con- 
sequence is that fruit farming receives little 
encouragement. In some fru't-growing coun- 
ties it is customary for the landlord to find the 
standard trees and the tenant to pay for the 
planting, but no special compensation for un-« 
exhausted improvements is allowed. To de- 
velop iruit growing in Great Britain it will in 
the first place become necessary to amend the 
law relating to tenant right, so that the occupier 
can claim just compensation for unexhausted 
improvements in fruit planting. In the next 
place a more satisfactory mode of distribution 
is required, and the railway companies must 
reduce their charges and afford more facilities, 
that tfre ptoducer and consumer may be 
able to come into direct contact. The con- 
sumption of fruit in Great Britain is difficult to 
ascertain, but the total annual home-grown 
supply has been estimated at about nine mil- 
lion bushels, to which must be added some five 
million bushels imported from abroad, exclu- 
sive of oranges and puts. The chief fruit-growing 
counties in England are Hereford, Devon, 
Somerset,, Worcester, Kent, and Gloucester, 
which have each an average ranging tyom 
27,008 down to 15,911, The area in each of the 
other counties varies from 5,120 acres m Corn- 
wall to 86 acVes in Rutland. The area under 
fruit in Wales ft 3,300 acres, and in Scotland 


1,892 acres. There are no official returns for 
Ireland, where the culture of fruit may be cons • 
sidered to be almost entirely neglected, and 
where many of the old orchards have been 
Allowed to get into a state of decay through 
want of enterprise. As regards profit, an acre 
of bush fruits should yield on an average 
about £40 per acre, the expenses of cultivation 
being calculated at £zo, which leaves a. net i, 
profit of £■20. Strawberries and faspberries are 
also profitable to grow. A crop of the former 
has been known to yield fruit to the extent of 
£ no per acre, but the gross average return » 
might be taken at about £(x>. The return from 
raspberries might be taken at about the same 
amount. In Scotland, as well as in England, 
some farmers have turned their attention to 
the manufacture of jagns and jellies, erecting 
the necessary plant to carry on the manufac- 
ture on a large scale. This jam trade is as- 
suming very Targe proportions, and appears 
likely to increase. Amongst the works and\ 4 
treatises on planting and general management 
of fruit trees, several articles from the pen 
of Mr. Charles Whitehead, F.L.S., F.G.S., a 
well-known authority on fruit farming, are 
published in the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal, and are worth perusing. 

Fry, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward, b. at Bristol 
1827. Called to the bar (1F54) ; Q-C. (1869). 
Appointed a judge of the High Court (1877). 
Six years later, on Lord Justice Brett’s eleva- 
tion to the Mastership of the Rolls, Mr. Justice 
Fry was made a Lord Justice of Appeal. Has 
written a valuable treatise on “Specific Per- 
formance,” as well as certain theological works. 

Funchal. Cap. of Madeira (y.t'.), pop, 20,000. 

FurniSS, Harry, the distinguished caricature 
ai tist, who since 1880, when lie joined the staff *■ 
o i Punch, has been familiar to th*<pubhc as the 
author of the clever Parliamentary illustrations 
of that periodical. C 4 r. F. is the son of English 
parents, and a grandson of Eneas Mackenzie, of 
Newcastle, but was “born out of his native 
country,” at Wexford, Ireland, 1854. Previous 
to his accepting his engagement with Punch, 
he had for some years been connected with the 
Illustrated London News. A11 edition de luxe 
of his Parliamentary Views in Punch was 
published in ’84. Mr. F. has also contributed 
illustrations to Harper’s Magazine and otlier 
periodicals, as well as to books for children/ of 
which the best known, perhaps, is “Romps,” 
published '85-6. An exhibition of Mr. Fl.’s r 
“whimsical sketches” was held at Old Boi\d v , 
Street last year. 

Fumivfti, P. Sec Cycling. 

Furnivall, Frederick James, M.A., Fh.D., 
b. at Egham, Surrey, 1825. Educated at Uni- 
versity Coll., Lond., and Trin. Hall, Camb., 
B.A. ’46. Dr. F. has edited numerous works, 
chiefly those belonging to the Early English 
period, including “ Percy’s Folio MS. of Ballads 
and Romances, editions of Chaucer's “Minor _ 
Poems,” “Troilus and Gressida,” and “The 
Canterbury Tales,” Caxton’s “Book of Curfe- 
seye,” and an edition of Shakespeare’s works 
111 one volume, entitled “The Leopold Shake- 
speare.” He is also the founder of several 
literary societies— notably the, Early English 
Text, the Chaucer, the Wyclif, the Browning, 
and the Shelley Societies. Dr. F.’s services to 
literature and Early English scholarship have 
received State recognition, in the form of « > 
Civil List pension. 

Furaivars Inn* See Inns op Court. 
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“0. A. w See Marine Insurance. 
Gaboon- 0 gow 6 Region. A district of 
Western Africa north of the lower Congo. 
France has possessed the Gaboon estuary and 
district since 18^3. The Ogowfc is really the 
large river of this part of Africa. Since 1884 
the French possessions have been extended 
over a vast territory, back to the middle Congo, 
ained for her by the great explorer Savorgnan 
e Brazza, amounting to 174.000 &q, m., with 
pop. at least 500,000. A railway from the head 
of navigation on the Og&tfd, to connect with 
waters navigable from Stanley Pool on the 
Congo, is projected. Some enlargement of the 
boundaries was effected in 1887. See Congo 
Free State. 

G&ile. Port of call for steamers, south point 
of Geylon (q.v.). 

* “Galilean Church.” See Old Catholics. 

Gallipoli. A town of about 21,000 inhabit- 

ants, situated on the Dardanelles, chiefly 
known as the place whither English ships 
were sent during the Crimean war. 

Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.G.S., b. 1822, is 
the grandson of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author 
of “Zoonorma,” qnd cousin of the late Charles 
Darwin, the naturalist. Educated at King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, Birmingham 
Hospital, King’s Coll., London, and Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated (1844). 
He subsequently travelled much, especially in 
North and South Africa ; received the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Gold Medal ; and was 
appointed for the Royal Society a member of a 
committee of the Board of Trade, Which in- 

* quired into the past and future duties and 
administration of the Meteorological Office. 
From 1863 to 1868 he was general Secretary of 
the British Association ; and has been Pre- 
sident of the Geographical and Anthiopological 
sections. His writings include several works 
of great importance on the latter subject, his 
most recent addition to Scientific Anthropology 
being his paper on 11 Hereditary Stature.” By his 
rigid application of scientific method Mr. Galton 
has been able to fix down and formulate what, 
hitherto, have seemed “ the most intangible and 
evanescent characteristics of humanity.” 

Galvanic Battery. See Electricity. 

G am bia. A British colony on Gambia river, 
West Africa. Area, 69 sq. m. ; pop. 14,150, 
/mostly negroes,*; Capital, Bathurst (pop. 6,138). 
Consists of St. Mary’s Island, with Combo 
on south, Albreda, Barra, and Ceded Mile on 
north bank. Up river are several stations, of 
which McCarthy's island, 187 miles from mouth, 
is the highest. Produces ground-nuts, hides, 
beeswax, rice, cotton, maize, giain, etc. Ruled 
by Administrator, who is subordinate to 
Governor of Sierra Leone, officially styled 
Governor of West African Settlements. For 
financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). First founded, 1588. 

Game, Close Time for. See table, ed. ’86. 

Game Laws. Animals ferae natures (wild 
animals) are not in English law subjects of 
property, and therefore are not protected by 
the law of larceny. Special statutes, accordingly, 
have been enacted for the preservation of game, 
and these are known as the game laws. Came, 
as a legal term, comprises hares, pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, heath or itioor game, black 
game and bustards (1 and #Will. IV., c. 32, 


s. 2), By the Ground Game Act, 1880, it is pro- 
vided that the occupier of land (the tenancy of 
which has been ^rented since Sept. 7, x88o) snail 
have the right to kill ground^, game (hares and 
rabbits) thereon equally with the landlord, and 
shall be unable^o alienate this right) but He 
may authorise certain others to kill his game. 
See more fully, ed. ’87. 

Garnett, Richard, LL.D., for some years 
the well-known Superintendent of the Reading 
Room at the British Museum— from which ne 
retired in '84, in orcer to devote more attention 
to the printing of the Catalogue -was born at 
Lichfield in *35. Me received his first ap- 

g ointment in the Museum, as assistant in the 
rinted Book Department (51). Under Dr. G,% 
supeuntendence (which dates from ’75) many 
improvements^ have been introduced. The 
most important of these is the commencement 
of the colossal work of re-editing and printing 
the Catalogue. Tips is being done under Dr. 
G.'s superintendence. Dr. G. has been a fre- 
quent contributor to periodical literature, and 
is the author of “ The Life of Carlyle” (’87). 
He rs LL.D. Edin. (’83.) 

Garter King of Arms. The holder of this 
office of dignity and historic interest is within 
the College of Arms above all other officers. 
His powers include the adjustment of arms in 
England and Wales, and the power of grant- 
ing arms under the authority of the Earl 
Marshal in conjunction with the provincial 
Kings of Arms, according to their several juris- 
dictions, to persons qualified to bear them, and 
the creation of arms, crests, cognisances, and 
devices, as well as the power ahd authority 
to grant armorial bearings. He has under the 
Earl Marshal the regulation of the proceedings 
at State ceremonies, and the guidance of coro- 
nations ; and he controls and manages all 
matters concerning the Order of the Garter. 
At the commencement of every session he 
lays on the table of the House of Lords the 
roll of the lords temporal, and he assists a^the 
introduction of all newly created peers (see 
Peerage). The present holder of the offloe, 
Sir Albert Woods, C.B., F.S.A., is son of the 
late Sir William Woods, Garter King of Arms, 
and entered the College of Arms as Pursuivant 
1838, was appointed Lancaster Herald 1841, and 
assumed his present office i860, 

Garter t Order of the* Originally established 
by King Ldward III. in 1349. The Order is now 
limited to the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, 
and such descendants of George III, as may be 
elected to be members of it, and to twenty-five 
Knight Companions ; but foreigners or dis- 
tinction may De admitted by statutes. Its ab- 
breviation is K.G., and it is the highest order 
of knighthood. Its badge is a gold medallion 
of St. George and the Diagon, suspended from 
a blue ribbon ; and the Garter, which is worn 
below the knee of the lelt leg, is made of dark 
blue velvet. Its motto is “ Honi sott qui maty 
pense ” (Evil to him who evil thinks ”). There 
are at present fifty-four K.G.s in all, includ- , 
mg the Sovereign, and the following is a full 
list of them, the date of creation being prefixed 
in .each case : — 

The Sovereign. 

1835. Cambridge, H.R.H. thfc Duke of. 

1867. Connaught, H.R.H. the Duke of. 
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exploring expedition northwards from theGbk! MM. Bonvalot, Pdpln, and Cap us have $uo* 

# Coast. Xhopgh unable to reach .Timbuctoo, ceeded in getting across the Pamir and Hindu 
he has traversed much new country and made Khoosh from Samarkand to Cbitral, sur- 
important discoveries. Xn theGamerocns, too, mounting obstacles and overcoming difficulties 
German enterprise is at work. The territories of no ordinary kind. Gnim Grshimalo has also 
recently acquired by France, between the Seas- , left Samarkand to explore the same rceim. 
gal, Gambia, and Niger, are, being systematically Especially noteworthy is the feat carried out 
mapped out by uuiitaiy engineers. On the by Messrs. Carey and DagJeum. -They returned 
upper Niger a gunboat has been launched, to India last year, after some two years north 
winch has descended as far as Kabara, the of the Himalayas. They had reached JLob Nor, 
port of Timbuctoo, On the lower Niger, its crossed the Altyn Tag and Thibet, and spent a 
tributary the Benue, and in the Hauesa country winter in YaJkand. Minor attempts have been 
and Boxoto, the English Ro yal Niger Co. has made by native Indian explorers to settle the 
agent s ; busily explormg.--AKERICA NORTH, Sanpo and Lutsekiang problems, but without 
Various minor explorations in Alaska are to be definite success so Tar. Further east MM. 
noted, THe United Staffs and the Canadian Potanin and Beresovski have been for some 
Governments have each despatched an expedi- years in the Gobi, whore the latter remains, M. 
tion for the purpose of surveying the boundaries Potanin having returned to Russia. Another 
between their respective territories. Mr. Daw- expedition, under Col. Bobyr and M. Makerof, 
Son, leader of the Canadian expedition, has struck south from Irkutsk explored the Sayan 
explored the Dense, Liard, Felly, and Yukon mountains, aqd reached Lake Kosogul. In the 
rivers, and the country about them.— ARCTIC far north Baron Toll and Dr. Bunge have 

■* REGIONS. Not much has been done in thiq succeeded in exploring the Liakhov Islands, 
^direction. Lieuts. Ryder and Block have sur- which lie off the mouth of the Lena, in the 
Lveycd Western Greenland to lat. 70 0 30' N. Mr, Arctic Ocean. Some districts of the interior of 
{McArthur has gone north from Winnipeg to Manchuria have been visited by Mr. James. A 
{Xing William’s Land; and Col. Gilder is again good deal of sui vey work has been carried on 
'attempting to reach the Pole. — AMERICA this year in Buraah, under the superintendence 
1 SOUTH. Here Messrs. Marcano apd Chaffan- of Col. Woodthorpe. Mr. McCarthy, too, has 
jonhave explored* the sources of the Orinoco, been engaged in interior Shun, and has added 
and are at work in the interior of Venezuela, no little to our knowledge of that country. 
M. Coudreau and others are engaged in deter- Turning to the Archipelago, it may be noted 
mining the character of watershed of the rivers that Mr. Little has achieved the ascent of Kini- 
of Guiana and the tributaries of the Amazona. balu, m North Borneo; while Dutch explorers 

“ M. Payer has made important discoveries in have not been idle in other parts. New Guinns 
the basin of the Amazona. In Brazil several has attracted a large share of attention lately. 
riV<rs have been traced to their sources by The Melbourne Geographical Society have sent 
Drs. De Frontea, Steains, and Paranagua ; an expedition under Messrs. Cuthhertson and 

4 while Mr. Von der Steinen has gone up the Sayer to explore the Owen Stanley Bangs* 
'Paraguay to explore some of its head tribu- Messrs. Hartmann and Hunter succeeded in 
taries. Some investigations have been under- reaching the water parting inland of Moresby, 
taken in the basifi of th«g Plate River. Dr. but could get no farther. Mr. Bevan has 
Seelstrang is engaged with an international successfully explored the Aird, Douglas, and 
commission in surveying the boundaries be- Jubilee rivers as far up as the mountains, find- 
tween Brazil and the Argentine. Capt. mg large areas of agricultural country ; and in 
Fernandez has also surveyed the Araguay- Kaiser Wilhelm's Land Dr. Schrader has dis- 
Guazu. Col. Fontana has been exploring covered and ascended the Empress Augusta 
eastern Patagonia, with a view to determine river, besides adding other details to our 
its watershed and examine its capabilities as knowledge of the island. It but remains to add 
a field fur colonisation. Capt. Serrano has that in Australia, where the great geographical 
been similarly engaged in the west, having problems have now been settled, new country 
ascended the Rio P$lena and made most ,has been traversed and surveyed in ifoe north 
useful and interesting researches among the and west. 

Andes. Messrs. Poppen and Lista have achieved Geok Tepfi. See ed. *87. 

* important results in Tierra del Fuego, which GeolOgltfU Survey. This organisation was 

/vthey assert to contain much country suitable founded by Bir H. T, Be la Beebe, who com- 

for sheep-runs, and also to be a rich gold-field, menced work single-handed in the south-west 
— ANTARCTIC LEGIONS. An expedition is of England about 1830. The Geological Survey 
aboutt to. be undertaken in this direction, was officially recognised as a branch of the 
proceeding from the south of New Zealand. Ordnance Survey in 1834. In 2843 it was placed 
It will be subsidised by the Imperial Govern- under the office of Woods and Forests, and in 
merit and by the Australian Governments, as 1854 under the department of Science and Art. 
well as being otherwise supported; so that The entire geological survey of England on the 

3lfthbrtftnt discoveries may he anticipated.— one-inoh ordnance maps (scale 1: 63,000) has 
ASIA* Here a considerable amount of work just been completed ; the six-inch scale 
has been done. The Caucasus is beginning to (x : 10,560) has been used for coal-fields and 
attract members of the Alpine Club. Mr. other important districts. The drifts were 
Douglas Freshfield and Prof. Dechy have Jbeen formerly neglected ; but of late these have been 
examining its glaciers; while Dr. Radde has mapped, and hence many shtfet* are issued in 
confinfiedhis botanical researches in the Osse- two editions— one showing the solid geology, 
tlsn Alps, Asia Minor has been traversed by while the other, or drift-map, shows the super- 
Mr. Eliseycf. Xn Arabia Gen. Haig and Dr. tidal deposits. The maps are illustrated by 
Glaser have made considerable explorations in horizontal and vertical sections, and by ex- 
the south-western districts. Central Asia has planatory memoirs. The geological survey of 
beeofhe scene of some notable exploits on the Scotland was commenced in 2854, and that -of 
part Of English, Russian, and French explorers. Ireland in 1845. The survey d 5 f each country in 
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placed under a director, and the three surveys '88. The first meeting of thi* Congress was 
are united under a director-general* The sue- held in Paris in ’78, the second in Bolc^ua *81, v 
cessive direotors-general have been Sir H. T. and the third in Berlin ’ 8 $. For the English 
Be la Beohe (1845-54), Sir R. Xmpey Murchison meeting an influential Organising Committee has 
(1855-73). , Sir A. 0 » Ramsay <1872-81), and been formed, including the Chancellors of the 
Professor A. Geikie (1881). For-further informs- Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, London, 
tion constat “ The National Geological Surveys Edinburgh, etc. ; the presidents , of the prin- 
ot Europe/’ by W. Topley (Trttbner & Co., cipal scientific societies •, the bends of Govern- 
ess). . ment departments related to science; and 

Geology. 'Hie science which deals with the representative men of science throughout the 
structure and history of the earth* (See ed. ’86 country. The Organising Committee has nomi- 
for concise outline of Geology.) «The progress nated the following officers: Honorary Pre*i- 
of Geology during the past year has been dent, Prof. T. H. Huxley; President, Prof. * 
steady, though no specially brilliant achieve- J. Prestwich; Vice-Presidents, the President 
ment is to be chronicled. The Geological of the Geological Society, the Director-General 
Survey has continued its work among the of the Geological Survey, and Prof, T. McK. 
crystalline rocks bf the Highlands of Scotland, Hughes; Treasurer, F. w. Rudler ; General 
has re-mapped parts of England, including Secretaries, J. W. Ilulke, Fd&.S., and W. 
a revision of the Isle of Wight, and has com- Topley. The subscription for membership is ■ 
menced the preparation of a series of mono- 10s. All communications relating to the Congress 
graphs on special formations. , Mr. C. Reid to be addressed to Mr. W. Topley, a8, Jermyn ’ 
wiif take the Pliocenes, Mr. Whitaker the Street, S.W. Consult Geikie’s “Text Book of 1 
Eocenes, Mr. Jukes-Browne the Cretaceous, .Geology,” Lyell’s “Principles of Geolcgy/' and ^ 
and Mr. H. 6. Woodward, with Mr. Fox- H. B. Woodward's “Geofogy of England and 
Strangways. the Jurassic monograph. Mr, Teall Wales ” (new edition). 

has published a valuable paper on the origin of George, Henry, was b. in Philadelphia 
banded crystalline rocks, including the result 1839, Alter a chequered career in early life, 
of work in the Lizard district. Mr. A. Dick he applied himself to the 4f land question/* 
has discovered zircons, rutiles, tourmalines and and in 1871 published a pamphlet entitled 
other minerals in the Lower Bagshot sands of “Our Land and Land Poiitfy,” setting forth 
Hampstead Heath and elsewhere. Prof. Prest- in vigorous language his particular views on 
wich (who has recently resigned the Oxfoid this subject; and he subsequently started a 
chair) has suggested that these sands should penny paper, in which the same matters were 
be removed Jrom the Bagshot series, and also treated, he himself writing the editorial 
grouped with the Lower Eocenes, under the articles. After passing through some vicissi- 
uaine of the “ London Sands,” since they tildes in his journalistic career, he came to 
conformably overlie the London clay, which England in 1881. He lectured in 1883 in Dublin 
gradually passes into them by becoming sandy on the land question, and becoming an object 
111 its upper part. Mr. G. Reid has proved that of suspicion on the part of the Irish Govern- A 
the Hempstead beds of the Isle of Wight have ment, lie was arrested. On his release he wrote 
a much greater extension than hitheito sup- a letter to the President of the United States, 
posed. Sir. Kicks and Prof. Hughes continue couched in vigorous terms /complaining of the 
their controversy respecting the age of the treatment to which American citizens were 
deposits in certain caves near St. Asaph, in subjected in this country, eto. ’In 1880 he had 
the Vale of Chvyd. Mr. T. Roberts, of the published a work in the United States entitled 
Woodwardian Museum, has published a careful “Progress and Poverty,” in which all thefiocial 
correlation of the Upper Jurassic rocks of the problems affecting property in land principally 
Swiss Jura with those in this country. Prof, —together with others touching the social 
Seeley ‘lias dumbed a remtrkable group of condition of the labouring classes— are dealt 
fossils which he regards as foetal plesiosauri, with from Mr. G.'s point of view. One of fchc 
Mr. BLB. Woodward has issued a new edition of results arising from the publication of thi9 
his valuable “Geology of England and Wales. **,» work was the formation, of the Free Boil Sooiety 
Mr. Topley has prepared a comprehensive paper of America, It was subsequently published in 
on the world’s supply of the precious metals this country, and contributed to the foundation 
from a geological point of view. Towards the of the Land Reform Union in 1SS3. He became r 
end of the year considerable excitement was (1886) a candidate, as the representative ofthe - 
aroused by the discovery of gold by Mr. Pntchaid- Labour Party (see American Political Par- 
Morgah, at Gwynfynydd, in Merionethshire, ties), for the Mayoralty of New York, in oppo- 
The gold occurs, associated with zinc blende, si tion to Mr. He wett, democrat, and Mr. Roose- 
iron .pyrites, etc., in quartz lodes, near the velt, republican, and, although unsuccessful, 
junction of the Cambrian grits with the Mene- polled 60,000 votes. His name has recently 
vian beds, especially where dykes of igneous been intimately connected with the McGlynn f* 
rocks intersect the strata. The conditions case. Though a prominent leader of the Labour! 
under which gold occurs in North Wales have Party in America Mr. G. has incurred the oppo- V 
been studied for the last thirty vears by Mr. sition of a considerable section, owing to ms 
T. A. Read win, whose papers will be found in anti- Socialistic views. Mr. G. is also ah 'active 
the Rep. Brit. Assoc, for 1861, ’6T, '65, and '71. supporter of the Free Trade Party in the United 
prof, Judd, as President of the Geol* Boo., took States. 

for the subject* of his anniversary address Georgetown. Capital of British Guiana iq.v.). 

(Feb. *87) the 41 Relation between the -Mineral- On Demerara river ; pop, 49,000 

ogical and Biological Sciences.’* Mr. Rudler, as Georgetown. Capital of Penang, one of the 

Preaidentof the Geol. Assoc. , gave the anniversary Straits Settlements (q.v.). 

address (Nov* ’87) on “Fifty Years’ Progress in German Clerical Party. Bee Austrian 

British Geology.” The triennial meeting of the Political Parties. . j 

International Geological Congress will be held in German GoiaalliaUon. For detailed history 

London during the week commencing Sept. 17th, see ed. *87. Prince Bismarck has attempted . 
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in every taay to foster a spirit among tbe rises. Members of the Bundesrath havethe 

* Germans favourable to the formation af Gerroan right of appearing in the Reichatag, and of 
colonies, and the German flag has been planted speaking on any Question in which the State 
in many party of the World ; out it irf especially they represent is directly interested. Mem- 
in Africa, since the new rales as to annexations bets of the one chamber, however, are not 
In that v continent were made at the recent eligible for election to the other, although they 
Berlin Conference, that the efforts of the Gar- may sit in their respectivei,provinciar diets, 
mans to extend their empire have been most The Reichstag is composed of #97 members. Of 
marked.' In the Pacific also Germany has been these *36 cojisg;itute the elected of Prussia, 
seeking for*coIonies, and here her action has 48 represent Bavaria, 93' Saxony, and the re- 
clashed with the claims of Spain, and was not mainder the other states in due proportion, 
effected without some diplomatic dispute With ranging from 3 to *7. The present Reichstag 
England, who in turn ^as embroiled with her was elected on Feb. 21st, '87, having been 
Australian colonies. What the benefit to dissolved on thejt4ih January previous, owing 
Germany of her new colonies may be has yet to to its rejection, by 186 votes against 154, of a 
be proved ; but a reaction is setting in, and the bill for increasing the peace effective of the 
Germans are beginning to count the cost of army for seven years. It is split up into eight 
becoming a colonial power. It is stated that distinct groups, exclusive of the Independents 
the German trade with her African possessions or “ Wilde,” who number seven in the present 
is only £ per cent, of her total commerce, and Parliament, and the one Dane who 'found a 
an army and navy raised by conscription cannot seat in Schleswig-Holstein. The largest m- 

. be used for the maintenance of these outlying dividual party 'is the Centre, or Ultramontane, 
\ dependencies in the same manner as the volun- which obtains its chief strength in the Rhine 
,, teer forces of Great Britain. See Colonies of districts and South Germany. It was returned 
•'European Powers, and under various heads, at last year’s election 101 strong, and is the 
*' German Confederation, The. See Germany, mos flfcP m P act and obedient of all the parties in 
German East African Company, By a the Wliu&e. The Centre aims at securing the 
treaty concluded in 1:886 between Germany, complete repeal of the May Laws, which is the 
Great Bufain, France, and Zanzibar (q.v.), this name given to the present measures regulating 
company have Squired rights over territory the relations between Church and State in 
extending from Kilimanjaro (q.v.) southward to Prussia. The chief measures are those passed 
the Rovuma river, including the basins of the on May nth, ’73, and May 4th, '74- At one 
Pangani, Wamo, Kmgam, Rufiji, and Ruhuhu, time very stringent in their provisions, the 
the lands of Usambara, Nguru, Useguha, May Laws have been more than once modified 
Usagara, Uzaramo, Ukhutu, Mahenga, Man- of recent years, and notably by a bill passed in 
wera, and Makondc— an area computed at not April ’ 87 . Measures for their complete repeal, 
less than 600,000 sq. m. Two flourishing however, though passed by the Reichstag, 
stations have been formed, and others are have been twice rejected by the Bundesrath. 

* being established. Dr. Karl Peters states that Alternately cajoled and threatened by Prince 

there are plateaux suitable for white colonists. Bismarck, the Centre party, which is admi- 
But in the lowlands the problem is how to rably led by Dr. Winafhorst, gives it to be 
find labour, the natives btllng inveterate idlers, clearly understood that its support of the 
Consult Thomson’s and Stanley’s works, and Chancellor’s own schemes must be paid for 
the official Weissbuch, 1884-85. by concessions. As a consequence there is 

German Political Parties. The centre of a more or less constant barter going on 
political life in the German Empire is the between the party and the Imperial Chancellor. 
Reichstag or Imperial Diet, in which, together Next in point of strength comes the Rational 
with the Bundesrath or Federal Council, are Liberal party, which, as the result of last 
vested the legislative functions of United year’s general election, numbers 97 in the pre- 
Germany. There are sharply defined limits, sent parliament against 51 in the previous one, 
howeVfer, to tbe power ot both. The Reichs- having thus regained the prominent position 
tag’s decisions may be overridden by tho it occupied before it split m '79* on the ques- 
Emperor, to whom is intrusted the supreme tion of protection. The leader of the party is 
, direction of military and political affairs. The Herr von Bennigsen, The next strongest party 
/ Emperor has the power of declaring war if in the Diet is that of the German Conservatives, 

* for purely defensive purposes, of making peace, who number^ in the present parliament, 
of contracting treaties, and appointing am- against 77 at the close of the last. They const!- 
bassadors and envoys, without the consent of tute the nucleus of the Ministerial party, chief 
either legislative body. To declare war for among their number being Count von Moltke, 
other than defensive purposes, however, the Herr von Futtkamer, and Herr von Kleist- 
assent of the Bundesrath is required. The Retzow. Closely allied to the German Conserva- 

1 latter body, which represents the individual tivesare the “Reichspartei,” or Imperialists, who 
. .Abates of the Empire, as the Reichstag repre- number 42, against 28 in the last parliament. 
i 'fcentsfhe German nation, consists of filty-eight Their name sufficiently indicates their politics; 
delegates. Of these, seventeen, including and although differing from the German Con- 
Prihce Bismatyk (y.«>.) K sit for Prussia, six for servatives on one or two minor points of 
Bavaria, four each for Whnem berg and Saxony, detail, they also go to form the Ministerial 
three each for Baden and Hesse, two each for party. Dr. Delbriick and the Duke ton Batibor 
Mecklenburg-Sehwerm and Brunswick, and one are among the chief members of the party, 
each for the remaining states, including the Next comes the “Deutsche Frewinnige,” or 
free towns of Hamburg, Labeck, and Bremen. German Liberal party, which is composed of 
Of its functions, it may be said that the Bundes- th* old Secessionists and Progressists {see 
rath ikmarnty a confirming body, although it ed. ’ 8 1 ). In the last Reichstag the German 
has the privilege of rejecting measures passed Liberals numbered 65; having fallen, to that 
by the Reichstag. It has also a limited figure from 105 at the time of the fusion. At 
initiatory power, which it occasionally exer- the election in February '07 the party was 
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even more unfortunate at the spoils, and now eluded in the confederation :—Tbe kingdoms of 
counts * only 32 votes. Its leader is Herr Prussia, Bavaria, Wttrtemberg, and Saxony : ’ 
Eugen Richter, and among its prominent mem- the free towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
toers are Professor Virchow, Dr. Ha&el, and Bremen; the imperial province of Elsasa- 
Pr, Bauibergar. The German Liberals are Lothringen ; the grand duchies of Baden, Meck- 
, in chronic opposition to Prince Bismarck, lenburg, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and fourteen 
as are the remaining groups yet to be dealt smaller principalities. Area, 208,683 square 
with. These are the Alaaoe-Lorrainers, the miles j population about 47,000,000, The ex- 
Poles, and the fiooial Democrats. The Alsace- penditure upon federal objects— -army, navy, 
Lorraine party has the same number (15) in the diplomatic, postal and telegrapHic service*, 
present Reichstag as it had in the last, and etc, (lor 1887-8 £36,608,240) — to be approved 
nearly the same representatives? The Poles, by the Reichstag, and provided for by the con- 
who numbered 16 in the late Reichstag, have tributions of the members of the conf'edera- 
only 19 in the present one. Both arc parties tion in specified shares. Budget revenue, 
of protest, and being for the most part Roman £36,608,940. (For army and navy see Armies 
Catholic, they invariably vote with the Centre and Navies, Foreign). The national debt 
party. Their raison d’etre, however, is oppo- is about £29,000,000, but there is also a sum 
sition to the Empire, and they would certainly of £34,229,428 invested for various federal 
forsake the Centre if the latter became a purposes. In 1870 the North German Confede- 
National party. The fiooial Democrats, like the ration comprised all the German states north 
German Liberals, sustained a severe loss at the of the Maine, under the headship of Prussia, 
’87 election *. 25 strong in the late parliament, united ui military alliance with Bavaria, Wilr- v 
they now numoer only ir. They have there- temberg, and Baden. (For history 1870-86 see 
fore lost the power they exercised in the our edition of 1887,) Germany attracted all eyes 
previous Diet, of introducing measures of their at the beginning of ’ 87 , owing to the debates in 
own, for which the signatures of 15 n«»ibers the Reichstag on the Army Bill— -a measure for 
are required. The Social Democrats We the increasing the military forces of the Empire by 
especial antipathy of Prince Bismarck, who has about 50,000 men. Prince Bismarck and Count 
repeatedly tried to crush them. A measure, von Moltke both declared that unless the bill 
specially ^ directed against the party, is now passed war with Franoe wa£’ inevitable. The 
pending in the Reichstag, and will, if passed, Chancellor further stated his conviction that 
give the Government the right of expelling a conflict between France and Germany was 
from Germany any member of the Diet who sooner or later certain, though he would do 
infringes its provisions. The chief stronghold all m his power to avert such a catastrophe, 
of the party is Berlin, where, at the last The Reichstag refused by a majority of 32 to 
election, its candidates polled 90,107 votes, or pass the bill, except it was limited to three 
some 22,000 more than in f 84, when they received years instead of seven . On this Prince Bismarck 
68,910. Their previous recoids in Berlin were : ‘took from his pockety a message from the 
1867, 67; Vi, 2,058; *74, 11,279; *77i 31,522; ’78, Empeior dissolving parliament and ordering* 
56,147; and ’8r, 30,178— the falling off in the latter a new election on the 21st Feb, A complete 
instance being alleged to be due to the rigorous war scare followed, accompanied by financial 
application of the Anti-Socialist Law, The total disturbances on all? the leading bourses of 
poll of ’the Socialists for all Germany was m Eui ope. A London paper, in an article appa- 
Fcb. ’87 774^128, against 549,936 in ’84. Their lently inspired, declared that war was a matter 
more prominent members were, up to the not of weeks but of days, if not of hours. The 
.close of ’87, Herron Hasenklever and Bebel. result of the German elections, giving a majority 
Early in '88, however' Herr Hascnklever began to Prince Bismarck, somewhat calmed the cx- 
to exhibit signs of mental alienation, and citement. When £he Reichstag met it showed 
about the middle of Jan. ’88 lie was declared the Conservatives and National Liberals with 
to be incurably insane. Of the 7 members of a majority in favour of the Chancellor's pro- 
the VolkBpartei (see ed. ’87) in the last parlia- posals, a paralysed group of Radicals, "and an 
xnent, not one was returned to the present increased Socialist contingent. The bill (see 
House. Of the 7 Independents in the present German Political Parties)* was passed on 
Diet, one is an anti-Semite, a second an agrarian March xith ; and for a while the war scare was , 
member, and a third a Guelph. forgotten in the rejoicings on the occasion of 

German West African Society. Has now the Emperor’s 00 th birthday, which was cele- ' 
acquired sovereign rights over Luderitzland hiated all over Germany on the 22nd March. 
Ca.v.), under the German Government, it will A month after, however, occurred the unfor- 
tuso exploit the protected territories of Great tunate arrest of H. Schnabel, a French commis- 
Namaqualand and Damaraland (q.v,) Consult sary at Pagny, on the German frontier.' M. 
the fvetssbuch, 1884-85, Schnabel ? it appears, had been very active along 

Germany. The German empire is a confede- the frontier as a kind of French spy ; and having f 
ration of German states under the presidency been enticed, as was alleged, across the frontier! 
of. the "jEmperor William of Hohenzollern, king by trickery, was seized by ihe German autho- » 
of Piussia. By the constitution of the 16th rities, and laid under close ai rest. France was 
April, lejL.all the states of Germany are to immediately in a ferment; but wiae counsels pre- 
form asugjphal union ; direction of political and vailed on both sides, and M. Schnabel was, after 
militarjHOTTairs vested in an elective emperor, a brief detention, setat liberty- Another frontier 
Who *nay declare war, but if not defensive, con- incident occurred later in tne year (Sept. 24th) — 
sent of Federal Council required. The legisla- a party of French sportsmen having been fired 
tiye functions of the empire vested jointly in a at by a German soldier, who killed one man 
Federal Council (Bundesrath) of 58 members and wounded another. The German Govern- < 
appointed by and representing the individual ment, however, having inquired into the facts, 
states, and in’ a chamber of 307 members elected prqmply apologised, and awarded the widow of 
by ballot and universal suffrage, representing the man who was killed substantial damages, 
the Gerinan nation. The following states are ih- A memorable event of the year for Germany 
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was the meeting of Prince Bismarck and Signor de la Ldgiond'Honneur.” Seme of his principal 
Orispi, the Italian premier, at Fried richsruhe works are “ Virgin.Infant Jesus, and St.'John,” 
in the beginning of October, and the conclusion “ Interior of a Greek Household/’ “ The Hague 
of a closer alliance between Germany, Italy, and at Marseilles,” “ Prayer ” (in the East), “ Slave 
AuBtria-Hungary. The terms to this compact Market of Cairo,” ‘‘Promenade of the Harem*” 
have not been made known j but it is said that etc. He has a*so contributed some historic 
they include an offensive and defensive league, subjects; remarkable for singularity of concep- 
specially directed against an alliance between tkm and the striking effect of the execution 
trance and Russia. The Tsar revisited Berlin GhOB©/ LaJbDBOhtin, belongs to an old 
in the autumn, and had an interview with Hindfi family in Viteruin$PtMW, East Bengal, 
Prince Bismarck, against whom he bore a his father being the late Namlochun Ghose, 
grudge on account of certain diplomatic corre- for many years chief na'ive Judge in different 
spondence which, was in the possession of His parts' of Bengal ; was b* 1840 at Kishnaghur, 
Majesty, and which represented the German m Lower Bengal. Educated at Kishnaghur 
Chancellor as intriguing against Russia. Prince College, and subsequently came to England* 
Bismarck stigmatised the correspondence as a After being called to the English bar, he re- 
forgery, and challenged its production. The turned to India and practised as an advocate in 
correspondence was published in the beginning the Bengal High Court. Was the delegate ot 
of January this year 088 ), It is acknowledged the Indian associations to the United Kingdom 
to ‘be spurious } but even if genuine it would to protest against the policy of Lord Lvtton*a 
hardly bear the meaning originally attached tb administration .(1879-8©}. For the third time 
, it. Equally apocryphal was the rumour which (1883) he was sent to England by his country- 
asserted that, owing to his illness, the Crown men to support the policy of Lord Ripon, with 
Prince would abrogate his right to the sue- special reference to the llbert Bill iq.v.). Was 
cession to the throne in favour, of his son an unsuccessful candidate for Deptford in the 
Prince William, and that this was due to elections of 1885 and 1886. 
the intrigue of Prince Bismarck. Towards Gibraltar. Name a corruption of Jebel el 
the end M the year anothei war scare swept Tarik, the Mount of Tank. Anciently Calpe, 
over the Contiqpnt, caused by Articles m ’ one of the pillars of Hercules. Is a rocky pro- 
the Berlin papers reporting the massing of montory on the south of Spain, connected with 
Russian troops in Galicia. It has been Andalusia by a low isthmus, and is ^ British 
alleged that this scare was got up by Prince fortress and the “key”of«the Mediterranean, 
Bismarck to urge upon Austria the necessity Area i§ sq. m., pop. 24,139, inclusive of gar- 
of putting her armaments m order. Others nson, 5,000 or 6,ooo. The rock rises to 1,500 
declare that the German Chancellor wishes for feet, and is impregnably fortified. The town 
a quarrel with Russia in order to settle the lies within the bay, on the western side, 
present uncertainty once for all. It is denied Anchorage is bad. The port is free, but there 
on behalt of Russia that any such concentration is little commerce. For financial statistics see 
x of troops as is stated has taken place ; but this British Empire, etqg|(table). Ruled as a 
does not appear to be believed in Austria, Crown colony by a military Governor. Here 
where a gloomy view of tlm situation is taken, the Saiacens landed in the beginning of the 
It is admitted by the Russian Government that eighth ccntuiy. After much vicissitude it was 
the troops 111 Galicia have been increased ; but captured by a British force under Sir G. Rooke 
it is doubtful if Russia has, aa alleged, 250,0*00 in 1704, since when it has successfully sustained 
infantry, 25,000 cavalry, and 800 guns ready to various attacks and prolonged sieged on the 
pour across the Austrian frontier at a few days’ part of France and Spain. Its importance to 
notice. The application of the new Military Law, England is vast, as a naval station, a com- 
which will entail an expenditure of 100,000,000 manding place of arms, and a commercial 
marks (£5,000,000), wilJ enable Germany, by emporium. Foi^-Ioveraor, etc., see Diplomatic* 
icorgeuming and prolonging the periods of Griers, Nicholas Carlovitch d©. Russian 
service in the Landwelir and Landsturm, to statesman and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
place in the field 500,000 additional men. On 1 to the Emperor Alexander II L ; b. 20. In *48 
the reassembling of the Reichstag (Ian. 16th, M. de Giers was attached as a diplomatist 
*88), the draft ol the new Anti- Socialistic Law to the staff of General Lurders when operat- 
was presented. It secures the prolongation ing with an army in Transylvania. As a 
of the law of *78 for a period of five years, reward for his intelligence and activity he 
with increased stringency ot penalties. For obtained the Fourth Class of the Order of 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. St. Stanislas. In ’50 he became First Secre- 

Gtorm Theory Of Disease. The term applied tary to the Russian Embassy at Constants 
to the theory which attributes certain morbid nople. Appointed ( [53) Director of the Chancery 
processes to the presence of living organisms, of the Commissary-Plenipotentiary in Moldavia 
See ed. *86; also Bacilli, and Antiseptic and Wallachia. He was in the Ministry of 
Treatment. Foreign Affairs during the Crimean war. In 

Gerome, Jeaa Leon, French artist, was b. ’56 he was raised to the rank of a Councillor 
at Vesoul, Haute SaOne, ’24. Went to Paris in of State, After occupying various consular 
41, entered the studio of Paul DeUroche, and posts, he (’63-60) represented Russia in Tehe- 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Ex- ran, Russian Minister at Berne (’69-70), and at 
hibited for the first time in Paris at the Stockholm. In ’75 the post of Adjunct to the 
Salon in ’47, and visited the East. In ’63 Minister for Foreign Affairs and Director^ the 
appointed Professor of Painting in the Ecole Asiatic Department was conferred upon him. 
des Beaux Arts Obtained the Cross of the In the years ’76-7-8 M. de Giers presided at the 
Legion of Honour in ’55, and in ’65 nominated Fofcign Office— a position he has since con- 
niembre de Vlwstiiut, At the Exposition Uni- tinuea to fill. 

verselJe of ’67, Where his principal paintings Gilbert, Sir John, R.A., b. 1817, is President 
since ’55 were “exhibited, he obtained the of the Royal Society of Pcyntcis in Water 
grqjtde medmlU) and nominated 11 Officier Colours, to which position he was elected in 

245 % . 
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1871. He first exhibited in 1836, since Which 
time he has constantly contributed to the 
Royal Academy and other exhibitions. He 
has beeh well known for many years as an 
illustrator of books and pictorial magazines. 
Many of the best editions *f the British 
classics have been enriched by his art, and 
he was for many years engaged in illustrating 
an edition of Shakespeare. «Knighted 1871, 
Elected A.R-A. (18*2), R,A. (1876). He is a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and a 
member of various home and € foreign art 
societies. 

Gilbert, William Schwenck, b. 1836. Bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple. Entered the 
literary world as a contributor to Fun, and 
several magazines. Came into note as a play 


in Germany and Italy 34,000, i» Russia end 
Poland 250,000, and in England 20,000. 


several magazines. Came into note as a plaj’ 
writer on production of his pieces ‘‘Palace of 
Truth ” ana “Pygmalion and Galatea” (1870-71). 


of comic operas, which have beeif set to music 
by Mr. (now Sir A.) Sullivan. The list com- 
prises “Trial by Jury,” “Sorcerer,” “Pina- 
fore,” “Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” 
“lolanthe,” “Princess Ida",” and the Japanese 
opera “Mikado,” recently running at the Savoy ' 
Theatre, London, all of which have attained 
great popularity. Mr. Gilbert’s other notable 
* productions are “Dan’l Druce,” “Engaged,” 
11 Sweethearts,” and “Ruddigore,” 

Gilchxist Educational Trust. A fund left 
by the late Or. John TJorthwick Gilchrist (1759- 
3841) to trustees, to be appropriated “for the 
benefit, advancement, and propagation of edu- 
cation and learning in every part of the world, 
as far as circumstances will permit.” The 
property of the Gilchrist Trust is mainly 
derived from two fortunate investments— the 
“Commercial Bank ofp Scotland ” and the 
“•Balmain estate” in Sydney, New South 
Wales. The net income is estimated at about 
£3,800; and the purposes to which it is applied 
are chiefly the award of scholarships to meri- 
torious students in various parts of the world, 
to enable them to Complete their higher edu- 
cation, and the organisation of high-class 
lectures, chiefly scientific, at nominal fees. 
Some are specially reserved fox female candi- 
dates taking a University education. The 


Jmversity education. 


Report of the People’s Lecture Scheme, under 
the auspices of the G* E. T., and the Society 
7 for University Teaching, has jpst (Jan. 20th, 
*88) been published, the number of attendances 
reaching a total of 20,247* (Seeed. ’87.) Sec.ofthe 
Trust : 4, The Sanctuaiy. Westminster, S.W. 

Gipsies— SO called from the belief that they 
originally came from Egypt— hence the word 
Egyptians, their name in the statutes, contracted 
to its present form “ gipsies.” In different 
countries they are known under various 
appellations, as in Spain, where they are desig- 
nated Gitano ; North Germany, Tatem; Ger- 
many, Eigeuner ; France, BohSmiens, etc. 
Ambng themselves they are known as Binte or 
RottUfmitsah&ve, The gipsies are considered by 
the philologists of the present day to be con- 
nected with the Indian branch of the Aryan 
famnUae Cp. Sinte with Sanscrit Saindhavas 
(d • ifelUrs on the Indus); their language contains 
also Htany Aryan soots, At a rough calculation 
in 1880 there were about 100,000 gipsies tin 
Turkey, 19,000 in 25,000 tn Servia, 

250,000 in Roumania and Mo n^p negro, 10,000 
■ iajrAusj&ria, 196,000 in Hungary^, in Transyl- 
sftnia 79,000, m Spain 40,000, in France 5,000, 


Glacial period. The late Professor Agassiz 
was the first to draw attention, in the year 
1840, to indications of former glacial action 
on the rocks of Scotland and North Wales. 
Subsequent observations have led to the con- 
clusion that at a period comparatively late in 

g eological history a great part of Britain must 
ave been covered with ice and %now, much 
as Greenland is clothed at the present day. 
This period is known as the Glacial Period, 
or the Great Ice Age. Glaciers of enormous 
magnitude were shed from the Alps and 
Pyrenees, while the greater part of northern 
Europe and America was buried under a vast 
mass of continental ice. During part of the 

S lacial period the land was submerged beneath 
.retie waters, and in North Wales this sub- 
mergence was carried to the depth of at least 
1,300 feet. See ed. '87, and oonsult Professor 
J. Guikie’s “Great Ice Age” (’77); and for a * 
discussion of its probable causes, Dr. J. Croll’a 
“ Climate and Time” f’75). 

Gladstone, The Rt Hon. William Ewart, 
M.P. f P.C., statesman and man of letters, b. 
at Liverpool Dec. 29th, 1809. The son of a 
Liverpool com merchant— Sir John Gladstone, 
M.P., sometime of Leith— an^l of Ann Robert- 
son, daughter of Mr. Andrew Robertson, of 
Stornoway, and Provost of Dingwall, the 

g reatest Liberal statesman of his time has ever 
een proud to boast of his Scottish nationality 
and middle-class origin. He was educated at 
Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford, and at both 
places early developed High Church tendencies, 
and those Tory principles he apparently 
inherited from his fathers at school contributing 4 
largely to the Eton Miscellany, and subse- 
quently taking an active part in the discussions 
of the Oxford uniom. Shortly after the passing 
of the first Reform Bill, in 1832, Mr. Gladstone 
made lus entry into public life at Newark, 
where he was elected, as the Duke of New* 
castle’s nominee, in the Tory interest, defeating 
Sergeant Wilde, the popular candidate. It was 
on May 17th, 1833, that he delivered his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, in reply to 
Lord Howick, on the slavery question, when 
he expressed himself as opposed to slavery, 
but not in favour of hasty and wholesale 
enfranchisement. On the dissolution of the 
Melbourne ministry, at the end of 1834, Sir 
Robert Peel called' Mr. Gladstone to his first 
public appointment as Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, which post he resigned in February 1 
of the following year for that ot Under-Secretarv 
for the Colonies. A month afterwards (March 
1835), however, Lord John Russell introduced 
his motion with regard to the temporalities 
of the Irish Church, which Mr. Gladstone 
vigorously opposed; but the ministry were 
beaten and Lord Melbourne again came into j 
power, The death of William IV., in June J 
1837, caused another general election, when 
Mr. Gladstone was once more returned for 
Newark, In 1841, on the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel, after the defeat ot Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons, Mr. Glad- 
stone accepted office as Vice-President of the 
Board of 1 rade and Master of the Mint, He 
took an active part in the Com Law debates 
of 1841-2, and although opposed to Mr. Villiers, 
the champion of the Repeal party, the revised 
tariff scheme was said to he' Chiefly Mr, Glad- 
stone's work, He became President of the 
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t Board of Trade in 1843; but at the commence- in the House of Commons of fifty over the 
meat of 1845 he resigned, owing; to his Conservatives and Home Rulers combined, 
opposition to the extension of the Maynooth with Mr. Disraeli as .Lord Beacon afield in 
Grant and the establishment df non-sectarian the House of Lords, and Sir Stafford North- 
colleges. In 1846, it having been announced cote as his opponent in the Commons, Mr, 
that an immediate revision of the Corn Laws Gladstone agaif .-succeeded in carrying many 
was pending, Sir Robert Peel resigned, finding important Acts up to the dissolution of 
that certain members of his government would 1885, Amongst these are included the 
not go with him; but Lord John Russell Employers’ Liability Act, the second Irish 
declining to fbrm a cabinet, Sir Robert returned Land Act, the Hares and Rabbits Act, a reform 
to office with Mr. Gladstone as Colonial in the Land Laws, and chief of all, the third 
Secretary, and member for Oxford University. Reform Act* and Redistribution Act (q.v.). 
On the death of Sir Robert Peel, in 1850, After the dissolution of tUe autumn of 1885, Mr. 
Mr. Gladstone paid his^biemorable visit to Gladstone again cime forward for Midlothian, 
Naples, Which laid the foundation of his and was re-elected by an enormous m&joritv. 
future friendship with Cavour and Garibaldi. On the fall of the Salisbury administration, 
During this period he finally severed himself January 26th; r 885 , Mr. Gladstone was sum- 
from the* Tories, although holding aloof from mgned by the Queen to again take office. He 
the Liberals for a time ; and in 1852 became then held as Premier the office of First 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Aber- Lord of the Treasury and Keeper of the Privy 
deen's administration, but fell with the Seal. In consequence of a divergence of views 
■ collapse of that cabinet after the Crimean war. between some of the leading members of the 
Subsequently he was appointed by the Earl Liberal party and Mr. Gladstone with respect 
of Derby, Lord High Commissioner to the to his proposed Irish policy, several of his old 
Ionian Islands. ,ln iSm he accepted the colleagues, notably,<Lord Hartington and Sir 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer in Lord H. lames, did not join his cabinet, — Mr. Cham* 
Palmerston’s Government. His budgets were bcrTam and Mr. Trevelyan, who accepted office* 
always looked forward to with absorbing resigning March 27th. Mr. Gladstone gave 
interest ; but no little sensation was caused by notice (29th) of his intention to introduce bills 
that of 1861, which announced the total repeal relating to the government and land of Ireland. 


Lancashire, receiving great ovations at Man- But in the meantime the revolt of a large 
Chester and Liverpool. On the death of Lord section ot the Liberal party, who Were known 
Palmerston, in the autumn of that year, Earl as Unionists or Dissidents, became pronounced, 
Russell became Premier; his old foe, Mr. and on April 14th a great Unionist meeting was 
Gladstone, being the leader of the lower house.* held at Her Majesty’s Theatre to protest against 
During the debates on the new Reform Bill both the Home Rule and the Land Purchase 
a **cave” (see Adullamites) was formed in Bills, which, the Premier had announced, were 
the Commons, and the ministry fell in 18 66, indissolubly tied together. Earl Cowper prd* 
to "be succeeded by tfle Earl of Derby’s sided, and amongst those who took a prominent 


It was in this year that Mr. Gladstone made his May 3rd Mr. Gladstone issued (in the Edinburgh 


famous declaration in favour of disestablish- Daily Review) a lengthyMiddress to his com 
ing the Irish Church. In February 1808 Mr. stituents of Midlothian, the opposition to his 
Disraeli became Prime Minister, but parliament Irish proposal»meanwhile having been actively 
was dissolved in the following November, canied on all over the United Kingdom. On 
when Mr, Gladstone, rejected in South-West May 10th the second reading of the Government 
Lancashire, was electee! for Greenwich. In of Ireland Bill was moved m the House of 
the parliament of 1869 he became Premier for Commons, and a lengthy debate commenced. * 
the first time, and thence up to the dissolution On May 27th a meeting was called by Mr. 
of 1874 a number of important measures were Gladstone at the Foreign Office, the invitation 
placed on the statute book. The Irish Church being issued to “all members of the Liberal 
having been disestablished, and while Europe party who are desirous, while retaining full 
was distracted with the Franco-Prussian war, freedom on all the particulars oi the Irish 
the Liberal Government carried the Ele- Government Bill, to vote t in favour of £h* 
metitary Education Act (q.v.), the Irish Land establishment of a legislative body in Dublin 
Act, the Abolishment of Purchase in the for the management of the affairs specifically 
Army (by Royal warrant), the Act for abolish- and exclusively Irish,” More than 200 members - 
ing University Tests, and the Ballot Act; attended. On June 8th, about one o'clock in 
but they were beaten on the Irish Univer- the morning, the vote of the House was tafeep 
sity Education Bill in 1873, aHd Mr. Disraeli on the Home Rule Bill, when the Govcrnracn| 
returned to power in 18,74. Mr. Gladstone were defeated by a majority of 30— there baing 
then decided to resign the leadership of 311 ayes and 341 noes— -a result which caused u 
the Liberal party, but in 1875 aroused much scene of wild excitement. At a Cabinet Council 
public indignation by calling attention to the on the same day the Government resojtfAl to 
alleged horrors being perpetrated in Bulgaria resign, the announcement being mads^fn Par- 
by the Turks, In 1879 he made his first visit" liament on June 10th, the Sale and Pt^chasc 
to Midlothian, and on the dissolution of 1880 ofiLand (Ireland) Bill being on the same even* 
issued his great Liberal manifesto, which was ing withdrawn. On*June i4th Mr, Gladstone 
followed by the second Midlothian campaign issued his election address, and on June 17th 
and his return for that constituency. For the left London mr another Midlothian campaign, 
second time Premier, with a Liberal majority his progress to the nortft being yet again 
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marked with every sign of enthusiasm. After Irish question, addressed particularly, to Non. 
his return to Hawarden, the right hon. gentle- conformists. In the June number of the NtHe- • 
Uuui proceeded to Manchester, June 23th, teenth Century (q*v.) was publshed an article 
..and to Liverpool^ June 28th, and addressed purporting to deal with the last, two volumes 
large gatherings in those cities. In a supple- of Mr. Lecky’s History of England ; and oh the 
ment of the London Gazette of June 26th 2nd of the month Mr. Gladstone, after reefeiving 
Parliament was dissolved by proclamation, a deputation of Nottingham Liberals at Hawar- 
Gn July and Mr, Gladstone was elected for den, left for South Wales, his journey through 
both Midlothian and Leith, and chose to sit tor the principality having the character of a tri- 
his old constituency. The result of the general umphal progress. Having arriveckat Singleton 

election was to deprive him of power, and as a Abbey, SWansea, the seat of Sir H, Vivian, 

mark of sympathy a Gladstone presentation M.P. Mr. Gladstone, on June 4th, addressed 

Fund was opened in the United States, but a great gathering m tne grounds on the subject * 

was not generally taken up. On July 3rd Mr. of “Nationality and the Church,” whilst on the 

Gladstone published a letter he had addressed following Monday (6th) he opened a new free 

to Mr. John Bright in reply to the latter’s great library, and received the freedom of the borough, 

speech at k Birmingham m favour of the Union ; The journey from South Wales to London took 

and to this Mr, Bright made a reply on July 6th, place on June 7th. speeches being delivered en 

On July 5th what became known as the Balfour route at Cardiff, Newport, and Gloucester. One 

correspondence was made public, haying refer- result of this tour was to lead to a correspond- 
ence to a conversation said to have taken place cnce with Mr. Bright. In the House on the 

ajt Eaton Hall between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. night of June 17th Mr. Gladstone was present 1 

A. J« Balfour, M.P., as to the designs of the at the final discussion of the amendments to 

extreme section of the Irish party. On the Crimes (Ireland) Bill (q.v.), on which occa- 

August astb the right hon* gentleman left this sion it was reported as having passed through 

country on a visit to Bavaria, and 011 the committee ; and on the 27th, on the motion that 

Saturday following (August 28th) his publisher the Crimes Bill as amended be considered, he 

issued anew pamphleL, “The Irish Question,” again spoke. Another semi-private gathering 

which was divided into two paits “The History took place on July 2nd, at the house of Sir 

of an Idea ” and “Lessons of the Election. J. W. Pease, M.P. , Kensington- Palace Gardens, 
Soon alter his return to this country it was where Mr. Gladstone addressed the Liberal 

intimated that the Nationalist party 111 Ireland members for Durham and Northumberland; 

were desirous of marking tlieir appreciation of this brought a reply from Lord Hartington, 

the efforts which had been put forth to carry a who was answered in a letter published on 

measure of Home Rule. In consequence, on July 8th. In the House, on July 8th, Mr, Glad- ' 

October 4th several deputations were received stone moved the rejection of the motion for the 

at Hawarden Castle. The Lady Mayoress of third reading of tile Crimes Bill, and on the 
Dublin presented an address from half a million -following day received at Dollis Hill a deputa- 
Irish women, and the freedom certificates of tion from New York, who presented him with 
the cities of Cork, Waterford, Limerick and a silver trophy, provided by American sub- 

Clonmel were handed over in handsome caskets, scribers who admired his action in regard to 

In reply, Mr. Gladstone delivered a lengthy Ireland. In the debit .e on the second reading 

speech, dealing in the main with the historical of the Irish Land Bill in the Commons, Mr. 

side of the Irish Question. On Dec. 29th Mr, Gladstone spoke on July 14th, being entertained 

Gladstone celebrated his 77th birthday in a to dinner at the National Liberal Club (q.v.) by 

quiet manner at Hawarden, having declined all the Scottish Liberals on the 17th. On tne 19th 

invitations to attexqjk public demonstrations. Mr. Bryce, M.P., invited a gathering of Mary- 

The past year (‘ 87 ) proved a very busy one for lebone Liberals to assemble at his residence, 

the veteran statesman, bolh in and out of Bryan ston Square, when they were addressed 

Parliament. On Feb. 25th lie addiessed a letter by the cx-premier. The next speech in the 

to the editor of the Baptist, expressing his House was on the 21st, on the motion to go 

views on Welsh disestablishment, in 1 espouse pito committee on the Irish Land Bill : and the 

to an article in that journal. On March 4th next great utterance at the National Liberal 

he delivered a speech m the House of Commons Club, when Mr. Gladstone and the Executive , 

on Mr. Whitbiead’s amendment in the proce- Council of the London Liberal and Radical / 

dure debate (see Session ’87), although on the Union were entertained by Mr. R. K. Causton, > 

previous evening, whilst driving at a late hear on the 29th. In August the public engagements 

to Dollis Hill, he and Mts. Gladstone became fell off 111 number. On the 16th Mr. Gladstone 

involved in a dense fog, and had to return to laid the first cylinder of a new railway bridge 

Carlton House Terrace during the small hours over the Dee (q.v.), at Connah’s Quay, and, 

o{ the morning. The first of a series of curious whilst speaking on railway enterprise, ex- 1 

semi-private dinneis was attended by Mr. pressed himself m favour of tne Channel Tunnel 

Gladstone (March 17th) at the house of Mr. scheme (q.v.). On the 25th he moved In the 

Barren, .M.P., when the Liberal members for House an address to the Crown against the 4 .' 

York si fire were invited, and a speech on the proclamation of the National League, which 

Irish question and the Round Tabl& Conference was defeated ; and was present at a more plea- 

(q.v.) was delivered. The next speech was sant gathering on the 30th, when he gave a 

delivered at the Eighty Club (q.v.) April 10th, jubilee treat at Hawarden to all the parishioners 

when there was a large gathering of the leaders of the same age as the Queen. Mr. Gladstone I 

of the'jMirty- In the Commons, on May 5th, had been invited to attend the Centennial Afiril- j 

Mr. Gladstone moved his amendment in favour versary of the C6nstitution of the United States, j 

of a select committee on the “Parnelhsm and buf declined, the interesting correspondence [ 

Crime” charges of the Times, and on the nth which took place being published in tine 'Tinted 

of the same month attended a semi-private of Sept, 7th. In the September number of the 

luncheon at the Rev. Dr. Parker’s (q.v ), Hump- Nineteenth Century he published an article on 

«§ead, and dtliv^red another speech on the the bye-dections, and on the rath Sept, Spoke 
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inthe House bh the Mitchelstown debate, which Flintshire. CoasnU Bamett Smiths “Life of 
was raised on the motion to go into committee Gladstone/ 1 etc. 

Oft the Appropriation Bill. On Oct. 4th a depu* Glaisher, James* F.R.S., the well-known 
tation from Kidderminster waited upon Mr, aeronaut, was b. 1803, and when -a youth Wa*- 
Gl&dstone and presented him with a carpet of employed in a subordinate capacity at the 
local manufacture which had been specially observatory at# Maditigley, near Cambridge, 
designed for his study,' and on the 17th the and has since acquired considerable fame as 
ex-premier, accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone, a meteorologist. in recognition of ftis expert- 
inspected the Manchester Exhibition. The ments above thackmds in his balloon voyage* 
great meeting of the National Liberal Federa- he was chosen aT.R.S. (1849). Appointed (1865) 
tion opened at Nottingham on Oct. 18th, and to succeed Admiral Fitzroy in the control of 
during the afternoon Mr t Gladstone delivered the Meteoro&gical Department of the Board of 
a speech, referring almost entirely to Ireland Trade, His name isappended to a work en- 
—the MitchelstoWn affray in particular. On his titled “Travels in jthe Air: a Popular Account 
way from the north the right hon. gentleman of Balloon Voyages’ and Adventure, with Recent 
spoke briefly at Sheffield and Newark. On the Attempts to accomplish the Navigation ol' the 
loth Mr., Gladstone addressed the students at Air” (1870). Mr, GJaisher is president of the 
the Nottingham Congre^atirnal Institute for Mis- Royal Astronomical Society and of the Photo- 
aiotiary ami Theological Training, and in the giaphic Society. 

evening spoke at a great public meeting at the Glasgow Agricultural College. See AdfU* 
Ripk, enunciating what has since become known cultural Colleges. 

as the “Nottingham Programme.” Ontheaoth Glasgow International Exhibition, *88. 
he addi eased a large meeting in the Royal Drill This exhibition will be opened in May, and 
Hall* Derby, On ‘the 35th he delivered short close in the following October, It is intended 
speeches at Leeds and Ripon, and proceeded to to illustrate industry, science and art. The 
btudley Royal, as tlffc guest of .Lord Ripon. marine section will be of special importance, 
On the 28th he returned to Hawardcn. As one and rt is hoped that a great impetus may thereby 
r^Bult of his political speech at Nottingham, on be given to all branches of the Clyde sftip- 
Oct. 18th, Col. Dipping, who took some part in building industry. The river Kelvin intersects 
the Gweedore eviction proceedings, threatened the grounds, and wifi be available for trials in 
an action for libel; but (Nov. 20th) Mr, Glad- connection with this poition. The Fine Art 
stone explained, and expressed his regret at section will also be made a special feature, and 
any pain that he might have caused. On Nov. wi 1 1 embrace an exhibition illustrating the pro- 
28th the cx-premier addressed a remaikable gross of sculpture during the last fifty years, 
letter to Lord Edmond Fitemaurice, in which, There will also be a Women’s Industry Motion, 
While thanking him for his recent speech at and an Artisan section. The whole exhibition 
OM Cumnock in Ayrshire, he said, “In my covers about ten acres of ground, part of which 
. view, Ireland is a heading of a bright chapter will be laid out ornamentally, 
in the history, not only of the Liberals, but Glasgow University. See Universities. 

especially of the Whigs,” On Dec. 26th,' Mr. Glee. A vocal musical composition for solo 

Gladstone left Hawarden for a visit to Italy, voices (cyie to a part), or, in the case of some bf 
making very brief speeches at Chester and Bishop’s glees, for solo voices and chorus. 
Crowe on his way to London. While staying Glees are more often for male voices than for 
with Lord Noitnbourne, lie paid n visit to mixed voices, and moie often unaccompanied 
Dover; and, after encountering some rough thnniaccompamed. The best writers are Webbe, 
horseplay at the railway station, being sti nek Cooke, Dan by, Horsley, Stevens, Stafford Smith, 
on the shoulder bv a snowball, Mr. Gladstone Mdrmngton, Bishop, SpoUorth, Goss (see ed. ’87)* 
proceeded to the Town Hall, wheie he received “ Globe, The.” Established 1803, and sub- 

.in address from the Kent Libeial Association, sequently incorporated The Traveller . It was 
to which, he duly replied. Ihe following day started by the old Whig party, and always was 
the party Teft Bettesliangci Park, and, proceed- recognised as an authority on political matters, 
mg via Sandwich and Folkestone, went on to its contributors including Some who held high 
Paris, and on the 29th to Venice. Mr. Glad- office in the State. It retained its Whiggism 
stone's birthday was celebrated on the 29th in until 1866, when a new proprietory, recognis- 
manypai ts of the country ; but, as has just been mg the changed limes, made it an outspoken 
1 shown, he was on this occasion absent from though independent Conservative organ, re- 
Hawarden, for the first time for many years, ducing its price from fourpence to twopence, 
Under date Nov. 14th Mr. Gladstone, in answer and eventually to one penny. It is now a 
to a resolution of the Bermondsey Gladstone recognised evening journal of the Cons&tu* 
Club, condemning the police aetionin Tiafalgar tional party, and enjoys a very large and in- 
Sqnare, pointed out in a letter that, until a legal lluential circulation. Editor: Captain G, 0 , 
decision could be had. it was the duty of every H, Armstrong. Offices: 307, Strand, W.C, 
citizen to refrain from opposition to the Gloucester and Bristol (united 1856), Right 
' Executive Government. Mr. Gladstone arrived Rev. G.J EUiCOtt. D.D., Bishop of, was b. 1819, 
at Florence on Dec. 31st as the guest of. Signor Educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where 
Lacaita, a member of the Senate, before whose he graduated with distinction (1841)] Fellow 
house a popular demonstration took place on of St John’s (1844). Rector of Pifton (1848): 
Jan, ist, ’88, in honour of <the visitor, who resigned his benefice to prosecute his critical 
afterwards leccivcd and addressed a deputa- studies at Cambridge (1854); Professor of 
tioij in Italian. During this busy public life New Testament Exegesis at King’s Coll., Lond. 
of over fifty years (his political jubilee was (1858); Dean of Exeter (1861) ; appointed 
cek mated m December ’8a), Mr. Gladstone has B*shop of Gloucester D863) by Lord Palmers* 
made many valuable contributions to the litera- ton. Chairman of the Company Of Revisers 
ture of the country. In ’39 Mr. Gladstone of the New Testament On the death of the 
mairkd Miss Catherine Glvnne, daughter of late Bishop of Winchester. Bishop Ellicott 
Sir Stephen R. Glvnne, of Hawarden Castle, holds high rank, as a conijhentatqr, and has* 
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published commentaries on the Galatians and 
other Pauline Epistles, Hulsean Lecture (1S60), 

“ Historical Lectures on the Life of our 
Lord”; edited Cassell’s “ Popular Comment- 
ary on the Bible/* and is the author of several 
other works. % 

Goa. A port-town and territory between 
the boundaries of Madras and Bombay, India, 

, Once the seat of great trade, ngw decayed and 
ruinous, Belongs to Portugal. See Colonies 
or European Powers. 

Goblet, 2 te &6 Marie, b. Sept. %6th, i8»8, at 
Aire, in the Pas-de- Calais, M. Goblet is a law- 
yer, and has been bdtonnier o f the Order of 
Advocates, and PrOcureur-Gcneml, or Public 
Prosecutor, at Amiens. He belongs to the 
party of Progressist Republicans. In the latter 
days of . the Empire, he assisted in founding 
the democratic Pmgres de la Somme . In 1871 
he was elected to the 1 National Assembly, 
where he sat with the Left, lie voted for 
M. Thiers in the crisis of May 24th, 1873, and 
opposed the motioi^ of Nov. 17U1 Of the same 
year, converting the Presidency into a sep- 
tennate. In Feb. 1876, M. Goblet was a 
candidate for the Chamber of Deputies foi a 
division of his native town, but was not 
returned. At the geneial election of Oct. 14th, 
1877, he gained a seat as one of the members 
for Amiens, and in Feb. 1879 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State m the Ministry of 
Justice. He was reelected to the Chamber 
(1881-2), and became Minister of the Interior 
in the ministry of M. de Freycinct. On the 
formation of the Brisson cabinet (1885), M. 
Goblet became Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts, He also held the portfolio of 
the Interior in the succeeding ministry of M. 
de Freycinet, On the defeat of the latter, in 
Dec. 1886, he became 'President of the Council. 
He is a good speaker and a sound politician. 
He was asked by M. Carnot to ioi m a Ministry 
immediately after the Presidential election, but 
did Irrol succeed. 

Gold and Money. See Money Market. 

Gold Qoast Colony. A Bi itish Crown colony 


on the Guinea Coast, West Africa, consisting 
of towns, forts, and stations, with the country ’ 
around, styled the Protectorate; whole area, 
i6,6ao sq. m. ; pop. 520,000. Capital, Asora ; 
other ports, Axim, Dixcove, Secondee, Eltnina, 
Cape Coast Castle, Antoamaboe, Winnebah, 
Addah, and Quirt*, in them the few whites 
reside. Chief rivers, the Prah and Volta. 
Forests separate from Ashanti; behind which 
rise Kong Mountains. The shores are Hat 
and sandy, without harbours. Inland is much 
grass and forest land. Products are chiefly 
palm-oil, gold, ivory, copal, monkey skins, 
caoutchouc, camwood, Guinea grains, palm 
kernels, etc. Administration in the hands of 
a Governor and Councils. For financial statis- 
tics see British Empire, etc. (table). First 
settled 1672. Danish forts purchased 1850, 
Dutch in 1S71. Three serious wars with 
Ashantis in 1824-7, 1863, 1873. After their final 
defeat and burning ot Kumassi, the Gold Coast 
and Lagos were erected into a separate Crown , 
colony, distinct from Gambia and Sierra Leone, 
Consult Keith Johnston’s- “Africa,” “Her 
Majesty’s Colonies,” etc. For Executive Coun- 
cil see Diplomatic, £ 

Gold Fields and Production. Gold is found 
in every quarter of the globe : in reefs or veins 
among quartz, from which it is separated by 
quarrying, crushing, washing and treatment 
with mercury ; in alluvial deposits, from which 
it is extracted by washing, in dust, grains, 
laminae, or nuggets. Alluvial deposits are of 
several kinds— namely, (1) beds of running 
rivers, involving the employment of dredging 
appatatus : (2) superficial or not deep deposits, 
capable of being worked by diggers Single- 
handed ; ( 3 ) deep alluvial beds, often underlying 
haid rock, necessitating thorough mining ; ( 4 ) 
deposits of gravel, schist, and disintegrated 
rock, often on hill-sides, now generally washed 
gradually down by irR-ans of hydraulic engines. 
Mining in quartz entails the employment of 
large capital, machinery, etc. The present 
annual production cf gold .thioughout the world 
may be estimated from the following table 


United States . 

Canada 

Mexico 

U.S. Colombia . 
Argentine Republic . 
Bon via , 

Chili . 

Brazil . 

Venezuela . 

Peru . 

Africa, West & South 
Australasia 
Russia . 

Germany * * 

Austria-Hungary 
Sweden 4 
Italy . 

Turkey , „ • ' . 

Japan ... 4 

The W«r14 . 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

No. of oz. 

Value in £. 

N \ of oz. 

Value in £• 

No, of oz. 

\£Uue in 

1,572,199 

6,770,833 

'1,451,251 

6,250,000 

1,489,928 

6,4i6,fi66 

52,983 

228,110 

46,135 

198,750 

46,135 

798,750 

45,299 

195,046 

46,232 

IQQiOQI 

57,227 

246,487 

780,534 

803,33 i 

186,534 

803,333 

186,534 

803,333 

3,794 

76,304 

3 , 794 - 

16,364 

3,794 

76,304 

3,504 

15,078 

3,504 

15,078 

3,504 

15,078 

7,877 

33,958 

7,877 

33,958 

7,877 

33.958 

35,879 

154,520 

8,230 

35-473 

8,230 

35,473 

125,514 

540,641 

76 x ,457 

•695,429 

161,457 

695,429 

5,755 

24,844 

5,755 

24,844 

5,755 

24,844 

9 *M 5 o 

415,375 

96,450 

415,375 

96,450 

415,375 

1 , 553,542 

6,086,860 

1,440,501 

5,358,613 

7,502,543 

5,812,265 

1,154,603 

4,972,486 

1,154,603 

4,972,486 

i»o 55 , 4$3 

4,54S,48o 

12,088 

52,060 

14,693 

63. 2 75 

17,843 

76,833 

50,797 

218,764 

52,662 

226,795 

53,305 

229.522 

547 

2,354 

1,190 

5,733 

611 

2,630 

3,504 

15,078 

3,504 

7^,078 

3,504 

75,078 

322 

1,385 

321 

7,384 

322 

1,385 

30,007 

731.775 

30,607, 

737,775 

30,607 

737,775 

4 , 941,798 

£ 90 , 678,804 

4 , 705,300 

£ 19 , 468 , 9^5 

4 , 731,098 'I 

£ 18 , 716,740 


Tillable is deriihed from one in the U.S. Mint Report, 1885. Some items are not included, 
which wVuld bring! up the average annual output of the world to 5,000,000 oz. ; value, ^20,000,000, 
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The value of pure fine gold, at the atandard 
n valuation, should he £4 5s. per oz. tnoy. If 
is therefore usual to value outputs at £4 per oz. 
Bqt gold as found is often more or less impure, 
or ojf inferior colour, commanding a lower price 
on the field, which fact should be remembered. 
The HeldS whence gold ie obtained can only be 
briefly dealt with here as follows:*— In North 
Amerioa the Rocky Mountains, from Alaska to 
Mexico, are+auriterous, gold being obtained 
both from quartz and from alluvial deposits. 
In the Rutted States gold is also found in 

* Tennessee and Worth Carolina to some extent, 
butf the important fields' are in California. 
United States production since 1793 estimated 
at 70,000,000 oz. British Columbia and Van- 
couver are the chief Canadian fields, having 
yielded (*838-85), 2,500,000 oz. ; output in 1885 
56,602 oz. Gold has been found also in Sas- 
katchewan, Ontario, and New Brunswick, 
but" not yet worked. In Quebec, on the 

K Chaudtere river, alluvial gold i s worked, having 
■ f yielded an estimated total of 117,000 oz. up to 
1885, and rich deposits are believed to await 
discovery. In Nova Scotia gold is found in old 
geological formations, yielding in one year 
(1885) ax, 000 oz., total (1860-85) 395,980 oz. 
Canada exported 65,500 oz. in 1886. Mexico has 
produced <r8zx-8o, 242,050 oz. From countries 
of Central and Sbuth Amerioa recent reliable 
statistics are not available. Nicaragua pro- 
duced about 9,000 oz. in 1884. Venezuela and 
Guayana, the “El Dorado” of Raleigh, are 
very rich, but fields undeveloped, in the 

* lattei, workings in Cayenne only produce 
probably xo,ooo 02. annually. United States of 
Colombia, Chili, Peru, the Arcentine, and 

j Bolivia are all goid-produemg. In Brazil gold 
is found in clay slate. In Australia an immense 
auriferous region extends over the eastern half 
of the continent; and inj886 gold fields were 
opened m the Kimberley*Disturt of Western 
Australia, and in South Australia. Both reef 
and alluvial mines are worked : in New Zea- 
land, whose mountain ranges are auriferous, 
principally the former. The output of Australia 
and, New Zealand since 1851 may be computed 
at 80,000,000 oz, Figures for 18S4-5 were— New 
South Wales, 400.310 oz. ; Victoria, 778,618 oz, ; 
Queensland, 310,941 oz. ; South Australia, 
4,692 oz. ; New Zealand, 246,393 oz. ; Tasmania, 
42,340 oz. In Russia, gold is mostly obtained 
irom quartz, though some from alluvium. 

* Eastern slopes of Uial Mountains, and north- 
f ern spurs of Altai Mountains are fields of 
> production. Tile Caucasus, ancient “ Land of 

the Golden Fleece,’' is now quite abandoned 
as a gold field. Alluvial gold is obtained in 
Japan from Government mines and from pri- 
vate opes. In India gold occurs both in quartz 
% and alluvium. Principal gold field now is in 
the Wynaad, but output not large. Much is also 
, obtained in Tonquin and Further India. Borneo 
■y yields gold. Mines were worked in ancient 
times in Midian, on the Gulf of Akabah, also in 
Nubia and Abyssinia. Western Africa has alw ays 
been ,a source of „ supply — at one time a chief 
source. Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti are 
1 rich 1 in the metal, but, owing to climate, 

1 working is left to inadequate washings of 
natives. Probably quartz-reefs exist in the 
interior mountains. Guinea is calculated to 
have sent at least 10,000,000 oz. to Europe since 
xGooj and 1,300,000 oz. to England since 1800. 
Present annual production about 20*000 oz. In 
Popth-Eastern Africa the Portuguese formerly 


obtained much gold from natives at Sof&la, and 
themselves worked mines in Maniea, south 
of Zambesi, said to have yielded 200,000 oz. 
annually, nut long ago abandoned. More 
ancient workings in these regions are believed 
to be due to Arabs, perhaps to Phoenicians. 
Gold fields lately opened in the Transvaal, and 
within the Natal borders, promise very well. 
Output in 18794)78,290 oz.*— an amount greatly 
increasing. North of Zambesi geld exists in 
Urua, and the copper of Katanga is auriferous. 
In Europe tJ% Danube, Rhihe and Rhone are 
slightly auriferous, Gold, . associated with 
other minerals, isf obtained in the Austrian 
Alps and Tyrol, ih Transylvania, and in the 
Italian Alps. In Great Britain; the Romans 
worked gold’ in Carmarthenshire; 5,306 oz. 
were produced near Dolgelly in 1863, and 
720 oz. in 1875-8. In 1887 gold-mining on 
an extensive scale vims commenced in the 
Mawddaoh Valley, near Doigdly, North Wales. 
It is said the lodes are very neh, and that the 
rock will yield from 2 to 6 oz. of gold per ton. 
Other places in Wales are also said to be auri- 
ferous. In Cornwall pieces have been found, 
and some has been got in Wicklow, Ireland. 
At Helmsdale, in Sutherland, gold was worked 
in the granite a few years ago, but output Was 
not equal to cost of production. It may be 
remarked, in conclusion, that the cost of iabouv 
spent in gold getting pfobubly far exceeds the 
value of the bulk of metal praised. 

Golf. Notwithstanding that this ancient 
Scottish game of club and ball was at various 
periods in the early days of its history pro- 
hibited by law, it still flourishes in the north, 
and only last year (’87) a new ground was laid 
out for the game on the Sandhills, near Dover. 
The amateur champion is Mr. Horao© Hutchinson, 
of the Westward Ho and Royal and Ancient 
Clubs; apdHr. Foggo, of lnnerfeven, is amateur 
champion of Scotland. 

Gondar. Capital of Abyssinia (y.v.). 

Goodall, Frederick, R . A., b. x8aa. Exhibited 
his first picture in the Royal Academy at the 
early age of seventeen. Subsequent visits to 
Normandy, Brittany, ana Ireland supplied him 
with material for a long series 01 popular 
pictures, whieh secured him the encourage- 
ment of distinguished art patrons of the day. 
One of his early pictures, “The Return from 
Christening, " gained a prize of ,£50 from the 
British Institution. His subsequent produc- 
tion^. which were largely drawn from old 
English life, increased his fame. His later 


Elected R.A. 1863. 
Messrs. Tooth’s galle 


xhibued last year at 
a new work in his best 


Messrs, looth s gallery a new work m his best 
style, “ For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.** 
Tne title of his Academy-picture last year was 
“ Misery and Mercy.” 

Goodman, Walter* portrait painter, b. 1838, 
travelled extensively in Europe and the West 
Indies ; and, as a result of five years' residence 
in Cuba, published “ The Pearl of the Antilles; 
or, an Artist in Cuba.” He subsequently de- 
voted his attention to portrait painting, first 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy in 187a. Mr, ' 
Goodman, who has painted portraits of the 
late Duke of Albany and many distinguished 
men, enjoys the reputation of being the first 
European artist to receive a commission from 
a Chinese, in the person of His Excellency 
Liu H&i-hupg, Chinese Minister at Berlin. 

Good Templars, The Independent Order 
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fiS, is a temperance fraternity which originated 
isi New York in i8$x. In 1868 it was extended 
to England by Joseph Malms, who. by 1870, 
had instituted the Grand Lodge of England, 
frocm which the Order has spread round the 
world. It administers a pletige of lifelong 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages, and 
advocates the legal suppression of their com- 
mon sale, Tt seeks to protest the abstinent 
and reclaim the inebriate. It admits both 
sexes to equal privileges and office. Only 
a small Fee of sixpence or one* shilling per 
quarter exacted* as it is non-beneficiary in 
oasis; but an auxiliary provident fund is 
allowable* It enrols by a brief service, of a 
somewhat religious character, including scrip- 
ture reading, counsel, singing, and prayer; 
and all meetings are opened and closed with 
prayer aw praise* It consists of (1) local 
“ subordinate 1 ' lodges, meeting weekly; (2) 
county *» district * lodges, meeting quarterly ; 
<3) national “grand " lodges, meeting annually: 
and an international 4i Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge." In *876, when the Eight Worthy Grand 
Lodge mdt in Kentucky, a disruption occurred 
on “the Negro question”; and there have 
since been two Orders— one mainly American, 
and the other mainly British. Jn 1886 the 
American leaders invited the British to a Re- 
jgtmion Conference, which was accordingly held 
at Boston, Massachusetts, Sept. 1886. A basis 
for reunion, declaring illegal any exclusion on 
account of colour or race, was unanimously 
•drafted and sent to all jurisdictions, and was 
indorsed by each. As then agreed, both inter- 
national courts "met separately at Saratoga, 
New York, May '87, completed unfinished busi- 
ness, ratified the basis of reunion, and then 
amalgamated. The officers installed at Saratoga 
reside in the United States, Canada, England, 
Scotland, Norway, India, and Cape Colony. 
The Hon, John B. Finch, of Illinois, was elected 
chief ; but by his subsequent sudden death the 
post devolves upon Mr, Ed. W. Turnbull, of 
Glasgow, the second post being taken by Dr. 
Qronhyatekha, of Canada, a Mohawk Indian, 
who edits the Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
monthly organ, 'lhe Order publishes about 
forty newspapers and magazines in various 
languages. Ihe Right Worthy Grand Lodge has 
met in the United States, Canada, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Sweden, and 
next meets at Chioago, U.S.A., in May '89. The 
United Right Worthy Grand Lodge has a mem- 
bership of oVer 600,000, in about 13,000 branch e*-, 
governed by 100 different Grand Lodges. Thei e 
gre m the United Kingdom over 200,000 adult 
and junior members, of whom 65,000 adults and 
45,000 juniors are under the Gi and Lodge ot Eng- 
land, whose permanent offices are in Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, ' This Grand Lodge has 
over i, 600 lodges, of which 50 are in the army 
and navy. Tne Grand Lodge meeting in Me- 
morial Kail, London, Easter ’87, was attended 
by 1,32a representatives and officers ; and 200 
temperance sermons were preached on that 
Easter l&UBday in Manchester and the ncigh- 
boprhbdd. Although ordinary lodge meetings 
are confined to members, yet thousands qf 
public meetings aye held annually ; while the 
rules, etc., Of the Order are quite public. Most 
lodges publish programmes, showing that by 
addresses, debales, essays, music, recitals, and 
parties the raembei s mutually improve and 
entertain^jeach other-^their greatest festival 
Lehig an Intel mitten t Crystal Palace fete, when 


some 40,000 or 50,000 persons attend. There 
is also attached a Juvenile Order, enjoining ab- 
stinence from strong drink, tobacco, gambling, 
and profanity, and which has 70,000 British 
me m be rs, in 1 >000 branches. The members have 
founded a Temperance Orphanage at S unbury, at 
a cost of about ,£10,000. The Grand Lodge of 
Scotland has 630 adult and 260’ junior branches ; 
its office is 72, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow, 
and its monthly organ is The Good Templar. 
Ireland and Wales have about 500 adult and 
junior branches, and publish English artd 
Welsh organs. The organ in England is The 
Good Templar’s Watchword, id. weekly; and 
several local monthlies are issued, besides much 
literary matter from the Grand Lodge printing- 
presses. 

Goodwood Race Meeting. See Horse 
Racing. 

“Good Words" (6<f. monthly, illustrated). 
Founded January ’6o. Provides good healthy 
liteiature— including stories, biographies, tra- 
vel, science, practical and religious papers — 
by the best writers of the day. Fbe aim of its 
first editor, Dr. Norman Hocleod, was to provide 
a periodical that should “embrace as great 'a 
variety of articles as those which give deserved 
popularity to publications professedly secular, 
but having its spirit and /iim distinctively 
Christian. It \s conducted on exactly the 
same lines by the present editor (Dr. Donald 
Macleod), and G. W. numbers among its con- 
tributors almost all the leading wi iters and 
artists of the period. Many good books have 
been collected and reprinted from G. W. * 

Gorsedd See E is renin on. 

Goschen, Rt. Hon. George Joachim, M.P., 
P.C., was b. in London 1831. Educated at Rugby,’ 
under Dr. Tait, and at Ouel Coll., Oxford; but 
left without taking a degree, in consequence of 
his being unable to* conform to the religious 
test then in force, lie was returned without 
opposition as a Liberal for the City of London 
at a bye-election in 1863, and at the general 
election in 1865 was re-elected at the head 
the poll. In the same year he* was appointed 
Vice- President of the Board of Trade, and 
(i860) Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Ills tenure of that office, however, was only of 
bnef duration, as Lord Russell’s ministry 
retired w June of the same year. On Mr. 
Gladstone's accession to power, in 1868, Mr. 
Goschen became President of the Poor Law 
Board, and subsequently succeeded Mr, 
Childers as First L6rd of the Admiralty. He 
was again returned for London in 1874, but 
only as the minority member, and in 1880 did 
not seek the suffrages of his old constituents, 
but accepted an invitation to stand for Rinon, 
which he represented until the general election 
of 1885, when he was returned for one of the 
divisions of Edinburgh. On the elevatioa^df 
Sii Henry Brand to the peerage, Mr. Goschen 
was offered the speakership of the Ho use. of 
Commons, but declined the honour on account of 
his defective eyesight. Mr. Goschen on several 
occasions has been unable from conscientious 
motives to move with his party, and broke 
from them op the question ot the extension qf 
the coupty franchise, He was dispatched by 
Lord Beacon sii eld op a special mission to 
Egypt with reference to the financial diffi- 
culties of that country. He is the author 
of several financial and political pamphlets, 
and of the well-known work bn “ The Theory 
pf Foreign Exohahg-es,” When Mr, Gladstone 
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launched his Home Rule bill, in i886 ; Mr. entered the Conservatoire at Paris, and won ihe 
Goschen was among the first to enrol himself great “ Rome ” prize in 1830. entitling him to 
m the opposition; and added much to his re- residence in I fealy, whenehe workedhard at the 
pula t ion as an argumentative orator by the finest early Italian church music. The con sum - 
sucpeasive onslaughts he made upon the mate mastery of strict eecjesiasticfcl writing, 
measure and its supporters. He delivered in which he thus {rained, forms the basis of all his , 
Edinburgh and elsewhere by far the most work, sacred and secular, After Writing some 
eloquent and vehement philippics against the operas, onhis return to France Gounod became 
Home Rule proposals of the Government, and tfie conductor jpf the Fifcrttf division of the 
was spe.edil^recognised as, next to Lord Har- Orpheon ists. His suceessfulonera of Earn* 
tington, the most authoritative and influential (1859) placed Gounod at the head, of operatic 
of the Liberal Unionists. His eloquence, how- composers, o Other operas followed, among 
eyer, failed to secure him Jus seat in Edinburgh which we may mention the charming 44 Mr- 
at the July election, when he was beaten by reille ” (1864), “Romeo et riutiette,” 4 ‘Cinq 
a large majority by Dr. "Wallace, Since that Mars ” (1877), and “ Polyeucte '(r&78). Besides 
defeat Mr. Goschen has been constantly before his male-voice masses, Gounod has written a 
the public in connection with the anti-Home- splendid “ Messe Solennelle "5 a fine motet, 
Rule movement. On*the resignation of Lord commemorating the grief of France in 1870, 

R. Churchill in December 1886. and when Lord sailed “ Gallia/’ and other chbral works 
Salisbury had failed to induce Lord Hartington universally popular Kis songs, especially 
to' join his Government, Mr. Goschen was pre- “ Nazareth,”, “ There is a greed full fir away, 
vailed upon to accept the Chancellorship of the and “ Serenade ” (Victor Hugo), are well 
Exchequer, though he declined the leadership of known. In 1882 Gounod struck fresh ground 
the 'Mouse. He accepted the post with the full with his grand oratorio of the “ Redemption,” 
Sancton of Lord Hartington. Mr. Goschen written for the Birmingham Festival, followed 
holds his position in the Government ae a in 1885 by “Mors et Vita.*' ‘Her Majesty, 
Liberal Unionist, and not as a Conservative, in 1886, honoured M. Gotinod by attending a 
Mr. Goschen, who was a candidate for the special performance of “Mors ct Vita* at the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool, was defeated Albert Ilall. 

by Mr. Neville, frladstpnian Liberal, by seven Grace, W. G., the renowned cricketer/ 
votes (Jan. 26th, 1887). A vacancy having been was b. at Downend, Bristol, 1848; made his 
caused by the retirement of Lord Algernon first appearance in important match in West 
Percy from the St. George’s Hanover Square Gloucestershire v. Bedrainster, at Mangotsfield, 
Division, Jan. 31st, Mr. Goschen was elected to July 9th, 1857, and from that period his exploits 
thereat Leb. qth, 1,887. In company with Lord both as a batsman, fielder, and bowler, became 
Hartington Mr, Goschen visited Dublin in so celebrated, that the title of “champion ” was 
November last; and at a great meeting of Con- spontaneously conferred upon him. No amateur 
fcervatives and Liberal Unionists, and also at a or professional has ever reached the batting 
banquet subsequently held, delivered speeches averages credited to Mr. Grace, who comes of 
in denunciation of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. a cricketing 1 'anuly ; and on July send, 1879, at 

Gosse, Edmund William, Clark Lecturer in Lord’s, the enthusiasm of his admirers took the 
English Literature at Trinity Coll , Camb., and form of a presentation* of the value of £ 1,400. 
the author of several well-known poemB and Some years ago he partially retired from 
literary criticisms, b. in London 1849. Educated cricketing pursuits ana devoted himself more 
privately. His work “ From Shakespeare to closely to his profession as a medical man, but 
Pope,” published in ’85, was subjected to a his subsequent averages clearly show that ne is 
.*• oath ing criticism by Mr. Churton Collins in still amongst the greatest of living cricketers, 
the Quarterly Review (No. 326) : see Litera- Graham, Major-General Sir Gerald, R.E., 
ture ’86 in ’87 edition. “ The Masque of V.C., K.C.B., i>. 1830. Served in the Crimean 
Painters,” whicn was performed with great campaign, was twice wounded at the siege of 
success by members or the Royal Institute of Sebastopol, and displayed signal gallantry in 
Painters in Water Colours in May ’86, was the assault on the Redan. Severely wounded 
written by Mr. G. m the Chinese war, in the attack on the Taku 

'Gothenburg Licensing System, is one forts. Commanded the second brigade of the 
under which the public-house licenses are first division of the expeditionary force in 
granted to a Company, which places managers Egypt in 1882, in the actions of Mahuta, 
at fixed salaries in the houses, and alter K assassin and Tel-el-Kebir. Had command 
paying the expenses of management, with 6 of ihe expedition to Suakim in the early part 
per cent, annual interest on the shareholders’ of 1884, with the object of relieving Tokar and 
capital, makes over the profits to the town other places besieged by Osman Digna. and won 
treasury, to be used as the statutes may dnect. two hard-fought battles at El Teb and Tamasi. 
The House of Lords in 1879 expressed itself General Graham received the thanks, of both 
in favour of the Gothenburg licensing system, Houses ol Parliament, and was invested 
wjiich had also a supporter in the Rt. Hon. G.C.M.G. by Herr Majesty. 

Joseph Chamberlain. The system is objected Gramophone. A newly invented apparatus 
to by the English temperance pa. ty because for recording and reproducing spoken sounds. It 
of its necessarily making a town profit by the is a development of the older phonograph, 
results of drink selling. See ed. '87, and consult and the invention of Mr. Emile Berliner of 
“Gothenburg System,” and “ Appendix,” Dr. Washington. The gramophone oonsists essen- 

S. Wieselgren, Gothenburg. tially of a circular plate-glass disc, which forms 

Gott Rev. John, D.D.. Oxford, b. 1846, what is called the recording surface. Upon 

deacon (1867), priest (1868), by Bishop of Nor- this is spread a layer of plastic material* such 
wich, rural dean and vicar of Leeds (1874), as lamp-black, and over this surface a stylus is 
Deafi of Worcester (Jan. 1886). made to travel under the influence of pound 

GOUDOd, Charles, b. 1817. He was destined waves, the disc at the same time .being ro- 
to music from his boyhood. , When eighteen, he tated. In accordance with %he quality of the f 
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sound waves there is preserved, on the lamp- mentproposedto revise the resolutions of J882 
black surface, a phonautographic record, which relative to these two grand committees* and to *• 
is ihen fixed, and a copy taken in metal Ur add at bird for the consideration of bills re- 
other suitable material fev means of engraving, gating to agriculture. See Parliamentary 
or, among* various methods, that of photo- Session ana Parliamentary Procedure, 
engraving, as adopted by Mr. Berliner. It will Grand Jury, Ireland. See Juries. 

thus be seen that any number of copies of the Grand National Hunt Committee. See 

record may be made, and in substances pot Horse Racing. » 

liable to be iniuied by subsequent use. If the Grand National Steeplechase. See Horse 

found record be now rotated at a uniform Racing. - < 

speed, and 0 stylus placed in the groove, its Grand Prix de Paris. See Horse'Racing. 

end will follow the grooved wayy line which Granville, George Leveaon Gower, K.G., 
was traced on the blackened surface, and a P.C., and Earl (creat. 1833) i b. 1815. Educated - 
reproduction of the original sound results, at Eton and Oxford {graduating *834). Entered 
It is claimed as a4eaturc of Mr. B.’s invention the public service as attache to the British ' 
that there is, in the first instance, a , minimum Embassy at Paris, of which his father, 1st Earl 
amount of friction between the diaphragm itself Granville, was the head. Elected to parliament 
and the travelling stylus, and that this gives a for Morpeth (1836), ang afterwards for Lich- 
more exact repxoduction of sound from the field. Appointed (1840) Under-Secretary of 
phonautographlc record. ^Doubtless it will be State for Foreign Affairs. He attached himself 
‘ a long time before really satisfactory results from the beginning with great seal to the 
accrue from this and similar inventions. Still Liberal party. In 1846 he succeeded to the ' 
Mr. B. asserts that a distinct advance has been peerage. He was appointed vice-president of^-s 
made in an important direction. the Board of Trade in 1848, and he succeeded 

Grand Committees. “ Since 1832,” says Sir Lord Palmerston as Secretary of Sta^e for 
3P- E. May in his ** Parliamentary Practice " Foreign Affairs (1851), but retired with the 
<n. 443, ed. 9, 1883), vthe annual appointment of Russell Ministry in 1852. During this last year 
the ancient Grand Committees for Religion, he look an active part in connection with the 
for Grievances, for Courts of Justice, and for Hyde Park Exhibition as vice-president of the 
. Trade, has been discontinued. They had long Royal Commission, which <*ed to his heing 
since fallen into disuse, and served only to nominated chairman of the Exhibition of 1862. 
mark the ample jurisdiction of the Commons in He held successively the o$|ces of Master of 
Parliament. When ‘they were accustomed to the Buckhounds, Paymaster-General of the 
sit they were, in fact, constituted like com- Forces, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
mittees of the whole House, but sat at times Treasurer of the Navy, and President of the . 
when the House itself was not sitting.” In Council, and became ministerial leader m the 
1882 the pressure of public business induced House of Lords in 1855. In 1856 he was des- 
the House of Commons to revive the Grand patched to St. Petersburg to represent the 
Committees in a new shape. By Standing British Crown at the coronation of the Osar ' v 
Orders of December 1st, 1882, two standing Alexander. When Lord Palmerston formed 
committees were appointed to consider — the a ministry, in 1859, Lord G. was appointed 
one all hills relating tq l^w and courts of ju slice ; President of the Council, and in 1865 he was 
t&ueother, all bills relating to trade, shipping, or nominated Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
manufactures; the procedure to be that of select In 1868 he became Secretary for the Colonies in 
committees — the public, however { not being Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, and finklly 
excluded ; the committees not to sit whilst the succeeded Lord Clarendon as Secretary for 
House was sitting unless by order of the House ; Foreign Affairs, holding this office until the 
twenty members to form a quorum; the rium- retirement of the Liberal ministry, in 1874. 
ber of each committee to be not less than sixty Upon the fall of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
or more than eighty members, to be nominated ment, in 18R0, and Mr. Gladstone’s accession 
by a committee of selection, regard being had again to office, Lord G. resumed office a second 
to the classes of bills committed, the compo- time as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, retaining 
sition of the House, and the qualifications of this post .until Lord Salisbury came into power, 
the members selected ; the chairman's panel, of 1885. In the last Gladstone administration he , 
'Dpt Jess than four nor more than six members, held office as Secretary of State for the Colonies , 
to be. nominated by the same committee of (Feb, 1886). Lord G., who has recently stated 
.selection, and to appoint from among themselves that he was converted to Home Rule by Lord 
>jthe chairman, three being a quorum for that Spencer, has been one of Mr. Gladstone's most 
purpose. A bill which , had been committed to powerful supporters since the split in the 
one of these standing committees was when Liberal party on the Irish question. His lord- 
reported to the House to have been proceeded ship is Chancellor of the University of London 
with as if it had been reported from a com- “ Graphic, The,” founded 1869, by Hr. W. L. , 
mittee of the whole House. The above standing Thomas, its present manager, is an illustrated 
orders were to remain in force jpntil the end of weekly of high-class character, and treats ol ■ 
the session 1883 ; and under them the com- current events. Its Christmas and Summer 
mittees began to sit in April 1883, The Com- numbers are especially excellent, and have a 
mittee on Jrade, etc., passed the Bankruptcy very wide circulation. Office, 190, Strand; , 

Bill and the Patents Bill, both of which sub- Gray’s Inn. See Inns of Court. 
aequently became law; but the proceedings of Great Britain. See United Kingdom- 
the Committee on Law and Justice did not Great Gutter Theory. A derogative phrase 
prove quite so expeditious as had been hoped, applied by the Duke of Argyll to the’ view 
The standing orders were prolonged in dura- generally accepted by geologists; that the auc- 
tion until the end of the session of 1884, wnfen race features of a country are due mainly tojhe 
they lapsed, and only the Committee on Law effects of denuding and sculpturing agents 
ana Justice met in that year. At the com- which have carved out diversities from material 
. mencemfent of th& session of 1887 the Govern- at one period existing in tableland form. 
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The Lord High Treasury, (4? The Lord Preeideat 
efthe Council, (5) Lord Privy Se»l» (d) Lord Great 
Chamberlain, (7; Lord High Constable, (S) Earl 
Marshal, and (9) the Lord High Admiral, They 
are always -of the Privy Councils and the first 
five take precedence of all dukes who are not of 
the blood royal,' while the others have place of 
all peers oh their ovirn degree. Nos. x and 7 
when existing, and Nos. 6 and 8, hate no share 
in the government of the country, and the 
duties oi Nos, 3 and 9 h^ve logg been performed 
by commission, See Cjiancelloii, Treasury 
Admiralty, Navy, and other headings. 

Great Metropolitan Stakes. See Horse 
Racing. 

Great Tithes. Se^TmiEs. 

Greece. A kingdom under George I., of 
Glftcksburg* Area about 25,211 aq. m. ; pop. 
2,000,000, By the constitution of 1864, legisla- 
tive power is vested in a single chamber 
, (Boule), elected by ballot and manhood suffrage 
for four years, ‘ Boule, which numbers 245 
members, meets annually for not less than 
three nor more than six months’ sitting ; not 
valid unless at least half the members are 
present, and no law can pass without absolute 
majority of members. Executive vested in king 
and responsible# ministers. Greek orthodox 
Church state religion ; other sects tolerated : 
complete liberty qt worship. Estimated revenue 
(2888;, £3,858,725 ; expenditure, £3,729,076*; 
debt, £25,000,000. (For history ’72-86 see ed. 
*87. and foi army and navy see Armies, 
Foreign, and Navies, Foreign.) Greece was 
less disturbed than usual durihg ’87 ; and, 

. indeed, since she was lorced to adopt a pacific 
policy by the pressure of the Powers eighteen 
months ago, she has been singularly quiet. 
In January there was a general election, which 

S ive the Government a nfijority of over 100 (see 
reek Political Parties). In the autumn 
(Sept.) some excitement was caused by the 
capture of four Englishmen by brigands ; and 
in October earthquakes took place, followed by 
the subsidence ot the sea at Barcelona ; while, 
later, in November, shocks were felt at Corinth 
and other places. At the close of the year 
Greece was visited by severe snowstorms and 
hurricanes, which ‘occasioned considerable 
damage to property and shipping. For Mmis- 
tiy, etc., see Diplomatic* # 

Greek Era, The. Computed from the Olym- 
piads, each of which measured four years in 
duration, and originated 776 b.c. Thus an 
event was said to have occurred in the first, 
second, third, or fourth year of such and such 
an Olympiad. 

Greek Orthodox Church, or Orthodox 
Ea&tapm Church. Name of that community of 
Christians who profess the game faith, partake 
of the same sacraments and sacrifice, and 
recognise as Head of their Church Jesus Christ, 
and are governed by patriarchs, synods, metro- 
politans, archbishops, and bishops. The first 
of the patriarchs— the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who is also entitled oecumenical 
patriarch— has under his Jurisdiction Herze- 
govipa, Bosnia, Albania, Epiros, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Asia Minor, and the Greek islands 
under Turkey. Egypt is under the jurisdiction 
of , the Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria. Syria 
under that of the Patriarch of Antiochia, and 
Palestine under that of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. Russia is governed by a Holy Synod, 


composed of bishop* sod priests, and residing 
in St. Peter&burgh. Greece is governed by a 
Synod composed of four bishops andthe metre * 
politan of Athens , as permanent president. 
Cyprus is governed by an archbishop and three 
metropolitans junder him. The churches of 
Roumania andr Servia are also independent 
churches, and are governed by metropolitans. 4 
The supreme authority in the Church are the 
(Ecumenical Gnmeils. The rule of faith is the 
whole Word of God, written and unwritten, 
and this as yiught and explained by the Church: 
The centre of the.worshtp is the mass, which 
is the mystical ; sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ, instituted by Himself at the Last 
Supper. Scripture and tradition are appealed 
to m support of this sacrament, as also of the 
sacraments of baptism, chrisma (confirmation), 
matrimony, ordination, repentance, and the 
anointing of the sick. The mediation of the 
Virgin, of the angels and of the saints is in- 
voked, but fhe worship of them is repudiated 
by the Church. There „is a difference between 
doctrine and discipline — 'the former, belonging 
to the deposit of faith taught by Christ ana thb 


to the deposit of faith taught by Christ anathb 
Apostles, and formulated by the CEcumenijaxI 
Councils, is invariable ; the latter, founded bn 


the canons of the (Ecumenical and Topical 
Councils, is the Church’s external policy as to 
government, and may vary according to tim^s 4 
and circumstances. The members of the Ortho- * 
dox Greek Church amount to about 80,000,000. 

Greek Political Parties. Formerly the As- 
sembly contained 245 members; but byamca-. 
sure introduced by M. Tricoupis, the present 
premier, in the early part of *86, this number 
was reduced to its present figure (250). The 
system of election is by scrutin de lists (?.&.), as 
in France. The existing Legislative Assembly 
has sat since February ’87, a general election, 
which resulted in an overwhelming majority for 
the Government, having been held in the pre- v , 
ceding month. Since the death of M. Co u mo up- 
douros, the party leaders in Greece have been 
M. Tricoupis and XL. Deliyannis, who have alter- 
nated as Presidents of the Council of Ministers, 
as did MM. Coumoundouros and Tricoupis dur- 
ing the lifetime of the former. The present 
Tricoupis ministry succeeded in May *86 to the 
troublesome legacy left by M. Dchyannis, who, 
after squandering 100,000,000 drachmas, or 
n early £4, ooo,ooosterling, in a costly and useless 
mobilisation, consequent on the proclamation 
of the union between Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia, reduced the country to the verge pi 
bankruptcy. M.* Deliyannis continued, how- 
ever, to lead the opposition, and at the '87 
election offered violent opposition to M. Tri* 
coupis at the polls. The latter courageously 
appealed to the country, on perhaps the least' 
attractive programme ever submitted to a 
Greek electorate. He demanded a consider- 
able, increase of taxation for the honest pay- 
ment of the public debt, and the abolition 01 the 
privilege hitherto accorded to Greek deputies 
to demand armed assistance for thpuirotectipn 
of their supporters at the polls. He also caused 
it to be known that the Government would not, 
as its predecessor had done, seek to obtain sup? ■■ 
port by making concessions to local interests, 
or by remitting taxes for similar reasons The 
result showed the courage of the Greeks to 
fate a crisis when the issue is put squarely 
before them. All fhe ministers were re-elected, 
and the Government obtained a majority of a 
full two-thirds. During th^ existence of the 




present Assembly many measure-? of financial of the Fedeial Government, and is situated 
and administrative reform have been success- upon a spacious and secure harbcmr. Thejne ^ 
ftiHy carried, and the country shows marked are some smaller towns, add the inland is » 
signs of increasing prosperity. The great divided into six pari shes.— -Grenada is tnoun- 
curse of Greece, a want of administrative sta- tainous centrally, and is of volcanic formation, 
biiity, seems in a fair wav of a permanent cure, It is well watered, and its alluvial tracts are 
“White the morale of the Greek Botild, or Legis- very fertile. It is picturesque and richly 
lative Assembly, which had fallen so low that wooded. Products are sugar and rum, cacao, 
jobbety and corruption were o'penly practised, cotton, coffee, fruits, spices,, and turtles. 
t many of the deputies being dependent upon Government is administered ferShe Governor 
the i, 800 drachmas allowed for each session, of the Windward Islands and Caundl, krtdie, 
has already greatly improved, e This latter since reconstitution in 1885, practically that 
result is, no doubt, m great measure due to the of a Crown cokony. For financial statistics '* 
substitution of the scrutin cicliste for individual see British Empire, etc. (table). The island 
nomination, which, by sundering the personal was long a battle-ground between France and 
connection between voters and deputies, has England, but has belonged to the latter since 
rendered the latter less subject to the impoi tu- 1783. A rebellion and massacres occurred in 
mties of their constituents, who for generations 1795. As in other West Indian islands, its 
have been taught to respect thecieed that to constitution has been frequently changed, 
the victors in the elections belong the spoils of Grenadines. A duster of islets lying be- 
office. tween Grenada and St. Vincent. Carriaou, the , 

Greenbacks- The name given m the United largest, forms a parish annexed to the Jot mer. 1 
Slates to the small paper currency, printed in Area about 12 sq. m. ■> 

green ink, and first issued in 1862. Some of Grenfell, Sir w. See Egyptology. 
this paper currency was as low in value as Grevy, Jules, ex-Presideai of the French 
and tire term “Greenbacks” was used Republic, b. 1807, at Mont-sous-Voudrez, in 
as a term of contempt. the Department of the Jura. Educated at the 

Green Books. See Blue Boors. college at Poligny, he studied law in Paris and 

flfSenlaftd. An island on N.E. of America, began his career as an advocate. He gained 
extending into Polar regions. Interior is all distinction as counsel in hfa defence of the 
but part of south ana west coast are habit- revolutionists of 1830. After the Revolution of 
able, with verdant pasturage, some shrubbery, 1848, he was Commissary of the Provisional 
and mossy valleys. •These constitute a Danish Government in the Jura. ’and was returned by 
dependency, with a stated aiea of 46,740 sq. m., that department to the Constituent Assembly, 
ana pop. 9,780, mostly Eskimo, with a few in which be was a member of the Committee of . 

1 Danes, Icelanders, and Moravian missionaries; Justice and, a vice-president* During the 
Godthaab is capital of the southern inspectorate. Presidency of Louis Napoleon, M. Grevy 
LieVely, on Disco Island, that of the western, opposed the policy of the future Emperor.^ 
Anthracite is mined at Disco, and cryolite at After the Franco-German war, M. Grevy came 
Kvigtok. With these resources, produce of again to the front, and from 1871 to 1873 was 
fisheries, their cattle and sheep, etc., the people President of the National Assembly, to which 
exist comfortably and the colony pays its wav- in 1876 he was ajpwn returned, and elected 
-Gregory, Edward John, A.R. A., b. at South- President of the Chamber of Deputies, This 
ampton in 1850. He exhibited his first picture office he held till 1879, having been re-elected 
in Water-colours at the Dudley Gallery, and for twice. On the retirement of Marsha) MacMahbn 
some years was a membei 01 the artists’ staff from the Septennial Presidency of the Republic, 
of the Graphic. Elected a member of the M. Grevy was elected his successor, Jan. 29th, 
Institute of Paintei & in Water Colom s (1873). 1879. Re-elected Dec. 28^,^885. Resigned 

His first considerable success dgtes from 1876, Dec. 2nd, 1887. The unexpected fall of M* G. 
when he painted a powerful picture of morning was indirectly due to -w^iat are known as the 
light streaming in upon the host and hostess Limousin or decoration scandals, in which, rightly 
of an otherwise deserted ball-room. He exhibits />r wrongly, M. Wilson, the President’s son-in- 
at the Royal Academy and at the Grosvenor, law ; wag said to be seriously implicated (see 
and has painted some good portraits. Elected France), M. G. chose to stand by his son-in- . 
A R.A. (ifi$7). law, but the successive statesmen he called 

' Gregory, Bey. Robert, canon and Treasurer upon to form a ministry refused to take office, 
of Bt. PauTs, b at Nottingham, 1810. Graduated on the ground that the crisis was a presidential 
at Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. Hisecclesias- and not a political one. As the President was 
tical career dates from ’43, when he was or- unable to form a government, he finally re- 
trained curate of Bilsey, Gloucestershire He signed on Dec. 2nd, H. Badi Carnot (q.v.\ suc- 
aubsequently held the curacies of Panton and ceeding him. 

Wragby, Lincolnshire, and the parish church Griffiths’ Valuation. Sir Richard Griffiths, y 
of Lambeth. Since he became Canon of St. a Welshman, who was especially celebrated for | 
Pair’s, ’68, he has been an active promoter of his knowledge of fiscal questions and matters ’ ’ 
various religious and educational movements, affecting landed property, was appointed under 
He is treasurer oi the National Society for the a special Act of Parliament to value the lapd of 
Education . of the Children of the Poor in the Ireland for the purposes of taxation. H&bbm- 
Principles of the Established Church. He menced this important task about the yerini8ao t 
! served on the Ritual Commission, the City Faro- and spent the greater part of the ten years fol- 
ehial Charities Commission, and the Education lowing in making a most elaborate ana minute 
Communion of ’86, and was a member of the survey. A good deal of the work was fifices- 
London School Board from ’ 73 - 76 . ,, 0 sarily performed by deputy; but Sir Richard 

Grenfidifi.. An island in the West Indies superintended, ana it is generally admitted 1 
forming par tnf the British colony of the Wind- that his valuations were equitable, besides 
ward XwftjBfis. Area 138 sq. m., pop. 46,425. being arrived at with exceptional skirl, and on 
The coital is St.cGeorge, which is also the seat the strength of marvellously complete inforina- 
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- tion. They do not ap^ly to urban property, which he is a Fellow. Called to the bar (1835), 
ft The valuation was about 30 per cent. Below the O.C. (1853), and snch was his knowledge that 

average of rents in Ireland prior to the Act of tnere was hardiy*a scientific case that did not 
1881; and since that year the judicial rents pass through his hands. Elevated to the bench 
fixed by the Land Courts have approached a (1871). Mr. Justice G. has since maintained 
mean between the average oflandlord s' valua- his reputation,* not only as a hard-working, 
tion and Griffiths’ valuation. business-like judge, but as a sound lawyer. He 

Griaualand East. A district of the Trans- retired from the bench last year, 
keiar Territories (y.v.). Guadeloupe.* (Span. “ River of the Wolf.*') 

Grlquaiaifu West. A province or district Consists of two islands, Basae-terre and 
of Cape Colony; area 17,800 so, m.; pop. Grande-terre, separated by a narrow strait. 
{ 17,000 whites, 32,000 coloured; capital Kimberley Situated in me Leewmd gioi>'> of the Leaser 

(pop. 25,000). it has Beehuanaland on the N., Aijtilles. Belongs to France, ^rea 530 sq. m.. 
Orange Fiee State on the £., and the Orange pop. 18a, 866. Capital Basseterre ; second town 
river divides it from the rest of Cape Colony on (in the other island) Point-a-Pitre. Bassc-terre 
the S. It was settled after 1836 by the Griquas island is of volcanic origin, and very fertile, 
or “ Baastards," a tribe of Dmch-Hottentot Grande-terre is of coral formation, with a 
half-breeds. in 1867 diamonds werj? discovered less productive soil Products are sugar, 
in Griqualand West, and a rush from all sides rum, coffee, cotton, cacao, tobacco, etc. It is 
. into it ensued. In 1871 the Griqua chief, governed as a French Department, and is one 

- Waterboer, was induced to cede his authority, of the few French possessions that really pay; 
\ and the province was annexed to Cape Colony, exports and imports approaching £ 1,000,000, 
~^but with independent jurisdiction. In 1881 it Dependent on Guadeloupe are the neighbour- 

becamc an integral part of Cape Colony. See ing islands of Desiraae, Mariegalante, tm 
Cape Colony and Diamond Fields, Saintef, and part of St. Martin (q>v,). First 

Groasmith, George, actor, a son of the late colonised bjr the French in 1635, it was after- 
Mr. Grossimth, a well-known public lectuier. wards, several times captured by England, but 
Having attracted *bc notice of Sir Arthur confirmed to France in 1S14. See Colonies oy 
Sulhvan, he was given the part of John European Powers. v 

Wellington Wells in the comic opera of “The Guardianship Of Infanta’ Act, ’ 85 . See, 
Sorcerer,” written and composed by Gilbert ed. ’87. 

and Sullivan. In all those gentlemen's sub- Guatemala. See Central America. 
sequent productions Mr. Grossmith has taken a Guernsey. One of the Channel Islands (q.v,). 

leading character and played Ko Ko in the Guiana, or Quayana (pron, Gwi-ah'-nah* 

"* ‘‘Mikado.” Mr. G. is now playing his original and Ghe-ah'-nah). A region of South America 
character of Sir Joseph Porter, in the revival of comprised between the Orinoco and Amazon 
“H.M.S, Pinafore” at the Savoy. rivers. Chief sections appertain to Brazil and 

, Grosvenor Gallery, Naw Bond Street. The Venezuela. Name now usually confined to 
founder is Sir Coutts Lindsay, and under his European provinces, British Guiana, Cayenne 

g uidance certain scnools of art vvlmh have not or French Guiana, Surinam or Butch Guiana 
r,cn regarded with mucin affection elsewhere (q.v.). Coists arc low and flat, laced by mud- 
have been largei\ developed. There is a shallows. Country rises gradually, forming 
spring and a winter exhibition, very much after plateaux of diffeient elevations, back to high 
the style of the Koyal Academy, with which, mountains of far interior, whence large rivers 
indeed* the G. G. has become a strong competitor descend. Soil luxuriantly fertile ; both animal 
during the last few years. During *87 there and vt get able life devCoped in •great abund- 
was some discussion in the public press in ance and variety. Climate tropical and humid, 
reference to the hianafcement of the G. G., with Foiests everywhere, abounding in valuable 
the result that one or two well-known artists timbers and other products. Europeans few, 
who had previously been associated with Sir but many negroes^ tribes of Indians sparsely 
Coutts Lindsay severed their connection ftom people the interior. Chiefly cultivated are 
him. It is asseited that, as a result of the* sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, cacao, cassava, 
split, Mr. Corny ns Carr and Mr. Halle intend maize, manioc, yams, spices, bananas, pine- 
* to form a new Art Gallery in the Metropolis. apples, etc. Much of interior virtually unex- 
' Grove, Sir GdOrge, was b. 1820. Educated as plored. Mount Roraima, a singular table- 
! , a Civil Engineer, 7 n 1850 became Secretary to mountain on the borders of British, Venezuelan 
the Society of Arts. Appointed Secretary of and Brazilian territories, has been the chief 
Crystal Palace Company on its fotmation in object of recent travellers. Consult ** Proceed* 
1852, and afterwards served on the Board of ings of Royal Geographical Society,” 1865-87. 
Direction. His analyses of dassicaForchcstral Guildford, Bishop Of. See Earle, Rt. 
music for Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts are Rev. (new Suffragan Bishop of London), 
well known, as also his zeal in propagating Gull, Sir William Witliey, M.D., F.R.S., 
good music. Edited Macmillan's Maga&we for b. at Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, 1816, Ed uca t ed 
\ many years, and is also the editor of the at Guy’s Hospital, and graduated M.B. ’41, 

_ “ Dictionary of Music.' 1 In 1875 the University M.D. 4.6, at the Untv. of London, of which he 
of Durham conferred on him the honorary is a Senator. He has held many offices of 
degnfee; { of D.C.L. Appointed Director of the distinction, and was for many yeais connected 
1 Royal College of Music at Kensington by the with Guy's Hospital as a lecturer and phy- 
I Prince of Wales in-1882. Knighted in 1883. sician. He is one of the most eminent living 
{ Grove, Bit William Robert, was b. in i8ir, authorities and practitioners in clinical 
' and devoted his earlier years to the study of cine. He attended the Prince of Wales through 
) science. He occupied the distinguished posi- hisesevere illflte&s in '71, and in recognition of 
*T tion of President of the British Association in his services on that occasion he was created 
1886 , and is the author of “Correlation of a baronet and appointed one of Her Majesty's 
Physical Forces,” and many papers published Physicians extraordinary, 
m the “Transactions of the Royal Society,” of Guns, Various Classes Of. *See Artillery. ' 
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Habeas Corpus, Writ of. A writ directed * 84 . A bill presented by the Earl of Mill- 
to a person who has another person in custody town, purporting to amend the Habitual 
requiring him to produce his prisoner in court Criminals Act of 1869 (which had been totally 
upon a day specified therein, Frotn the time repealed in 1871) by extending to all cases of 
Ot Magna Charta imprisonment at the discretion resisting or wilfully obstructing a police con- 
of any person, even the sovereign, has been stable in the execution of hi% duty, or his 
unlawful in England. But down to the seven- assistants, the maximum penalty of £20 fine or * 
teenth century the royal prerogative was so six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
indefinite, ana the royal power so great, that provided bv the repealed Act for persons 
persons were frequently detained in custody at convicted of assault and battery upon police 
the discretion of the Crown. In order to make constables engaged as aforesaid, 
the writ effectual it was provided by an Act of Habitual Drunkards. $ce Dipsomania. 
the 31st year of Charles II. (1679), that upon HadJ, See Mohammedanism. 
service thereof the person having custody of Haeckel, Ernst- The best known of the 
the prisoner should (unless the commitment popularisers of Darwin in Germany: he is 
were for treason or telony plainly expressed both brilliant and accurate. Was b. Feb. x6th, 
in the warrant) produce him before the Lord 1834, at Potsdam. Pupil of Johannes Mailer .. 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper, or kny one of the and Virchow, at Berlin and Wiirtzburg. After- fj 
judges of the court whence the writ issued, and wa-ds worked at Vienna. Went on a zooio^ / 
should certify the cause of his imprisonment, gist’s excursion to Heligoland and Nice. Took 
Disobedience to the writ subjected the offender his Doctor’s degree (1857). Practised medi- 
for a first offence to a penalty of ^100, and for cine at Berlin less than two years. Visited 
n second offence to a penalty of £200 and in- Naples and Messina (1859) » returned to 
capacity to execute his olfice. When the Germany (1861). Private teacher of Zoology 
prisoner has been produced the court may at Jena (1862) ; made Extraordinary Professor 
discharge him, either absolutely or upon his of Comparative Anatomy at Jena Uni\ersity, 
recognisances. Once set free, he cannot be then Ordinary Proiessor (1865) — a position he 
recommitted on the same charge otherwise still holds. Visited England (1866), where he 
than by legal process issuing out of the court met Darwin.— Amongst his many works are 
in which he has been bound by recognisances. “ Gcnerellc Morpliologie der Organismen ” 
Any one recommitting him otherwise incurs (based on Darwin’s views); “ Anthropogenic " 
a penalty of ^500. If any person committed (history of man's development); “ Arabische 
upon a charge of treason or felony plainly Korallen ” ; “ Protistenreich ” (account of 
expressed in the warrant prefer a petition in Protista, or first living beings, neither di«- 
the first week of term or on the first day tinctively animals nor plants); “ Naturliohe ' 
of the assizes to be put on his trial, and if he Bchopfungsgeschiohte ” (translated as fhe 
is not indicted the next term after his com- “ Natmal History of Creation'’); monograph 
mitment, the judges may, and upon motion on Medusae, and onpRadiolaria collected hi the 
made the last day of term or of the assizes voyage of the Challenge r ; “Popular Lectures 
must, set him at liberty on bail, unless it is 011 Evolution,” etc. 

Improved to them that the witnesses for the Haggard, Henry Elder, was b. at Brftdeh- 
Crown could not be produced the same term ham Hall, Norfolk, 1S56. At the age of nineteen 
or the same assizes. If upon such petition he accompanied Sir Henry Bulwer to Natal as 
as above mentioned he is not indicted, the his private secretary, and subsequently served 
second term after his commitment he must in in a similar capacity under* Sir Theophilus 
any case be discharged from his imprisonment, Shepstone, H.M, Commissioner to the Trans- 
A person committed cannot be removed from vaal.and took part in the temporary annexation 
prison to prison otherwise than on certain sped- ^ of that tcintory to the British Crown in '77, 
lied grounds, nor can he be sent to a prison out* and was afterwards appointed Master of the 
of the kingdom. Any person so sent has an High Court of the Transvaal. At the coni' 
action for false imprisonment against those mencemcnt of the Zulu war he was adjutant-, 
who sent him, in which he is to recover treble lieutenant of the Pretoria Horse. He begat) 1 
costs and at least £500 damages. The culpi its his career as an author with the publication of ' 
further incur perpetual incapacity for office, “ Cety wayo and his White Neighbours ” in '83, 
and other penalties. By an Act of the 56th and subsequently wrote “Dawn/' apd “The 
year of George III. (1816), the judges are re- Witch’s Head,” In which he gave promise of 
qitired to issue the writ of habeas corpus in his success as a romance writer, which was 
vacation time upon probable ground lor com- fully realised m “King Solomon's Mines. 11 This 
plaint shown, and such writ is to be returnable won for him immense popularity, which was ^ 
immediately. Upon the return of the writ the further increased by his wildly romantic and 
judge may inquire into the facts contained in idealistic story “She” (a.v.), which was origin- 
the return, and if they appear doubtful to him ally published in the Graphic , and created a 
he may enlarge upon bail the person committed, great sensation on its appearance, in bookform, 
Disobedience to the writ consti tutes a contempt last year. ‘ 1 Allan ftuatermain ” (</.*/.) and ** Jess ” 
of court. But the provisions of the last-named (a. v.) are also among the most successful of 
Act do not apply to a person committed for a Mr, H.’s recent writings. Mr. H. is at present 
criminal or supposed criminal matter. The engaged (Jan. 1888) in writing “A Tale of Three 
general effect of the above Acts is to reduce Lions” for Atalanta (</.a\). 
within the strictest limits all imprisonment of Hailcybury College. See Public Schools, v 

persons not convicted of any criminal offence. Halifax. Capital of Nova Scotia {q.vj, pop. ' 

t In troubled times, however, they have occasion- +o,ooq. It is a line city, and stands on one of 

fjtAUy been suspended for short periods, the finest harboui s in the world, an inlet whose 

Habitual (Mminals Act. Amendment Bill entrance is now strongly fortified. Halifax is 
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Mn Imperial naval station, with dockyards and 1885, Lord Salisbury nominating him for the 
arsenals. It has also a fortress, garrisoned by high post of First Lord of the Admiralty. In 

2.000 British troops The port is open all the Lord Salisbury’s present administration he 

year round, and railway communication is con* holds the same office. He is still young, and is 
tinuons with the Canadian Pacific line. credited with Being a reformer in the work 

Hall, Rev. Newman, b. at Maidstone, of naval administration. He has always been 
t8i<S. Educated at Totte ridge and Highbury a painstaking minister, and on occasions can 
Coll., LL.S/Lpnd., *55 (law scholarship). Or- hold his own with some of the best debaters m 
dained Pastoi^bf the Albion Congregational Ch,, the Commons. Lord George was again elected 
Hull, '43. In ’54was chosen minister Of Rowland member for Middlesex m x88o, when he 
Hill’s Chapel, Blackfriars Road, London. Sub- defeated Mr? Herbert Gladstone by a large 
sequently removed with his congregation to majority, and for fhe Ealing Division in x8S« 
the handsome new church in the Westminster and 1886, Lord G. H., with the assistance of 
Bridge Road, the tower of which, called “Lin- Mr. Forwood, Secretary to the Admiralty, has 
coin Tower, was erected by English and recently been engaged in the preparation of a 
American subscribers in memory of Abraham new method of drawing up the Artnaate* of his 
Lincoln. During the American war Mr. H. department with a view to more economical 
raised his voice on behalf of the North, and administration. 

subsequently visited the United States with a “ Hammering.” See Stock Exchange 
view to promoting international goodwill. Mr. Terms. • * 

' H. has long been associated with the temper- Handle Corking Machine. See Manufac- 
JWuioe cause, and was one of the first to in- Turing Invention^. 
augurate a movement for providing pleasant Hanlan, E* See Aquatics. 
evenings for the people. He is the author of H&Xmen, The Rt. Hon. Sir James, b. 1821, 
various eva&gelioal books and tracts, of which Called to the bar at the Middle Temple (1848). 
the best known was “ Gome to Jesus," of which Going the old Home Circuit, he soon acquired 
several millions have been circulated. a reputation for ability and industry, which led 

Halid, Charles, esteemed pianist, musical to his appointment as junior counsel to the 
editor, and conduaor of the day, b. 1810, the son Treasury, which is said to carry with it the 
ofalocal bandmaster near Elbcrfeld. He studied reversion of a puisne judgeship. An ad- 
chiefly at Paris, and in 1846 gave concerts there, vs need Liberal, Sir James»Hannen unsuccttdh 
Driven to England in 1848 by the Revolution, he fully contested Shoreham (1865). Appointed 
took up his residence here. For many years he a judge of the Queen's Bench Division (1868), 
k has been at the head of classical pianists ; and president of the Probate, Divorce, and Admi- 
Sinre about 1857 has gained fame as conductor, ralty Division (1872), in which capacity he has 
In addition, Haile hag edited the finest classical tried many causes celebves. Sir James is both 
Composers, and has done much for the culture capable and careful as a judge, and his de- 
of the highest description of music. cisions are very seldom overruled. 

Halabury, Hardinge Stanley Giffard, P.C., Hanoi. Capital of Tonquin, a French colony 
xst Baron (creat. 1885); b. 1825: Lord Chan- in Jr.do-China. 

eellor and President ol th e Supreme Court of HapsbUTg, House Of. See Austria-Hun- 
Judicature. He attained to his late high position gar'*. 

by hm personal acquirements and talents. He Harcourt, Sir William George Granville# 
belongs to an old family, the Giffards of Devon. Venables Vernon, Knt. (1873), M.P., P.C., 
Mr. Giffard, after graduating at Oxford, was LL.D., Q.C., son of the late. Rev. W. V. Har- 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (J une 1850), be- court, of Nuneham Park, Oxford, and grandson 
coming Q.C. (186^. Under the administration of a former Archbishop of Yoik, was b. 1827, 
of Lora Beacon sfi eld he was appointed Solicitor- Educated at Titn. Coll., Cambridge, where he 
General (1875-80), and knighted (1880). On the graduated with first-class honours in the Classi- 
accession to office of the Salisbury government cal Tripos, Senior Optime (1851). Called to the 
(1885) he was made Lord Chancellor, and holds bar at the Inner Temple (1854), Q.C. (1866). Ap-^ 
that appointment in the present Conservative pointed Whewell Professor of International Law 
* administration. His attainment to high in the University of Cambridge (1S60). Sir W. 
'judicial office is a remarkable exception to Harcourt entered parliament in the Liberal 
rihe general axiom of the English bar, that interest as member for Oxford (xB68-8o), At 
no criminal practitioner ever reaches the wool- the general election of x88o he was again the 
sack. M.P. for Launceston (1877-85;. successful Liberal candidate at Oxford, but on 

Hamilton. Capital of the Bermuda Isles (q.v.). seeking re-election after his acceptance of office 
Hamilton, Tna Rt. Hon. Lord George in Mr. Gladstone’s administration he was de- 
Francis, P.C., M.P., third son of the late Duke feated by Mr. Hall, who was subsequently 
4 of Abercom, was b. 1845. Married Lady Maud unseated on petition. Meantime a seat was 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the third Fail of found for Sir VV. Harcourt at Derby, by the 
" Harewooa (1871)* Entered the Riile Brigade voluntary retirement of Mr. Plimsoll, tor which 
(1866); was ensign and lieutennnt Coldstream constituency he has continued to sit up to the 
Guards (1868). Lord George contested Middle- present time. He has held the following offices ; 
sex at the election of 1668, and after a close Solicitor-General (1873-74); Secretary of State 
contest won the seat by a majority of more than for the Home Department (1880-85) J Chancellor 
a thousand over Viscount Enfield, who was of the Exchequer in the Gladstone administra- 
second. Again, at the general election of 1874, tion ( 1880 ;. Sir W. Harcourt married (1876, his 
Lord George defeated Lord Enfield by over second wife) Mrs. Ives, daughter of the late 

5.000 votes. After this election, when he was Mr.* J. L. MdRey, the historian. Under the 
7 under thirty years of age, he was appointed now de plume of' 1 ' Histoxious ” he is the author 
1 Under-Secretary for India, and four years of the well-k no Wn letters on International Law. 

later succeeded Lord Sandown as Vice-Presi- Sir W. Harcourt is one of thc^nost prominent , 
dent of the Committee of Council qn Edu- members of the Gladstonian -party, and an 
cation. Lord George attained cabinet rank in active advocate of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
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policy. He was also one df the members of the 
Round 1 able Conference, which was held at 
his town residence. During the debates of 
last session Sir WjUiam llarcourt greatly in- 
ci eased hie political reputation, and distin- 
guished himself by his vigorous onslaughts 
upon Mr, Goschen and Mr, Balfour; and the 
great speech he delivered on^he Jaw relating 
to the right of public meetings on the occasion 
of the Mitchelstown debate was subsequently 

g rinted and published by the Cobden Club, 
ir William Harcourt may almost be regarded 
as the deputy-leader of the Opposition, and is 
thought to be in the running for the leadership 
of the Liberal party in the event of a vacancy. 
Hardwicks Stake® See Horse Racing. 
Harmoniuni An instrument of the free- 
reed kind, closely akin to the concertina and 
accordion, but differing from them in having 
an organ keyboard, ana in beingcmounted in a 
lifted case with a reservoir for wind, fed by 
separate feeders. See ed. ’86. 

“ Harper's Magazine.” Originally started in 
America, but now published simultaneously in 
England by Sampson, Low & Co. (monthly, is.) 
It has an immense circulation in both countries 
— mainly owing, no doubt, to the high-class 
nature of its literary matter, as well as the 
beauty of its illustrations, arid which, combined 
with those of the Century , have greatly tended 
ta improve the production of English maga- 
zines of a similar nature. 

Harris, Augustus, actor, dramatist, and 
manager (b. 1852), is a son of the late Augustus 
Harris, at one time so well known in the 
theatrical world. After his father’s death Mr. 
Harris made his first appearance on the stage 
(1873), *He is renowned as a most enterpus- 
ing, energetic, and successful manager. In his 
capacity as lessee of Drury Lane lie has achieved 
what scarcely one of his numerous predecessors 
was able to accomplish— viz., to make the 
^management of this historical old theatre a 
^financial success* Hfs spectacular melodramas, 
though replete with highly spiced sensation- 
alism, have invariably hit the public taste. 
Since 1879, when he first took over the theatre, 
he has produced, besides several popular 
pantomimes, “The World” (written bj* himself 
in collaboration with Messrs. Menlt and Pet- 
titt), “Youth” (Harris and Meritt), “Human 
Nature” (Harris and Pettitt), “A Hun of Luck” 
(Harris and Pettitt), and ’‘Pleasure” (Mentt 
and Harris). His remarkable Christmas pan- 
tomimes surpass anything yet seen on the 
English stage. He has already produced nine 
at Drury Lane, the latest being “ Puss in Boots.” 
Harrow School. See Public Schools. 
Hartington, Rt, Hon. Spencer Compton 
Cavendish, Marquis of, M.P., P.C., is the 
eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
was b. July 23rd, 1833. Educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
(1854). He was returned for North Lanca- 
shire as a Liberal m 1857, and in 1859 moved 
the vote of non-confidcnce •Which resulted 
in the defeat of Lord Derby. In March 1863 
he was appointed a Loid of the Admiralty, ancH 
* in April of the same year Under-Secretary of 
State for War m Lord Russell’s administra- 
tion. In February 1866 he obtained cabinet 
rank as Secretaiy for War. At the general 
election of 1868 he was defeated in North 
Lancashire by Mr. (now Lord) Stanley, but 
Yt shortly afterwttrds was returned for the 
Radnor Borof*ghs. He was appointed Post- 


master-General m Mr. Gladstone's first 
administration, and retained that office till 
1871, when he succeeded Mr. Chichester 
Portescue as Chief Secretary lor Ireland , On 
the retirement of Mr. Gladstone after his de- 
feat in 1874, Lord Hartington was unanimously 
chosen as leader ol the Liberal party at a 
meeting held at the Reform Club under the 
presidency of Mr. John Bright# In 1879 he 
was elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh. At the general election of 1880 he 
was elected M.P. for North-East Lancashire, 
and was sent for by the Queen on the defeat 
and resignation of Lord Beacopsfield. He 
declined, however, to form an administration, 
being content to serve again under Mr. Glad- 
stone. He became Secretary for India, but on 
the appointment of Mr. Childers as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1S82, his lordship returned 
to the War Office. At the general election in 
1885 he was returned by an enormous majority J 
for the Rossendale Division of Lancashire. **3 
When Mr. Gladstone foi mulated his policy of 
Home Rule for Ireland, Lord Hartington was 
unable to follow him, and moved the amend- 
ment to Mr. Gladstone’s motion for the second 
reading of that measure. Lord Hartington, find- 
ing himself unable to give his adhesion to Mr. 
Gladstone's suggested Irish tyohcj\ declined to 
accept office in the late Liberal Government 
(1886). During the electioneering campaign 
winch followed the defeat of the Govei n- 
ment on the bill, Lord Hartington frequently 
declared himself in favour of a substantial . 
reiorm of Irish local government, but protested 
against such a reform being based upon a 
principle which he conceived to be inapplicable* ^ 
to England, Scotland and Wales, and aesti ac- 
tive of the integuty of the United Kingdom. 
His lordship became the recognised leader of 
the Liberal Unionist party, to whose action 111 
dividing the Liberal vote the Conservathe 
triumph at the polls was largely due*- Re- 
cognising the commanding influence of Lord 
Hartington with the Unionists of both pai ties, 
Lord Salisbury offeicd to serve under him 
if he would accept the premiership. Lord 
Hartington, however, declined Lord Salisbury’s 
overtures, but undertook to give his support 
to the new ministry in the House of Com- 
mons. After the secession of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Lord Salisbury again endeavoured 
to induce Lord Hartington to join his cabinet. * 
His lordship at the time was travelling on the 
Continent in company with Mr. Chaplin, and ^ 
was at Rome when the news of the ministerial 
crisis reached him. At Lord Salisbury’s re- 
quest be returned to London to discuss the 
situation. On the ground, however, that he 
could best serve the Unionist cause without 
taking office, he again declined to join Loid 
Salisbury’s ministry. It was, however, withal 
his full approval that Mr. Goschen entered the w 
cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Events 
which have taken place since then have em- 
phasized Lord Hartington’s antagonism to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy; and in his 
speeches delivered last year at Dublin, whither 
he accompanied Mr. Goschen, at Rossendale) 
and at the great conference of Liberal Unionists 
held at Westminster, he assumed an attitude 
of closer alliance with Lord Salisbury, Lord * 
Hartington, however, has protested against 
the action of a certain section of the Conserva- 
tive party in reopening the question of pro- 
tective tariffs. 
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ffanm or ffoussa. -Aji African people of/ and Treasury warrants of 33 and 34. It was 
„ the Fulahor Fell at all race, distinct from the subsequently transferred to the Consolidated 
I Negroes proper. Their country lies on the Fund under the authority of the Act 20 & 30 
tower middle course of the Nigel , and between Viet., c. 6a, and the Treasury warrant of June 
that river and the Benue. Here aie various 30th, ’68. It was stated m committee that the 

* * /- 1 a. _ J - t mo iA • nti/1 in ananfar t n Mi* Tan. 


States loosely confederated into the empires pension ia still pa^d ; and in answer to Mr. Jen - 
of Sokoto and Gando. The Haussa people nings and Mr. ftundella, Sir R. Welby sdid he 
are distinguished above aM West African presumed the Duke o t St. Albans doejt not 
nations for intelligence, vivacity, industry, keep hawks, and he did not think his Grace 
and commercial address, good faith, and friend- has any duties attendance on the Court, or 
linese. TheTIaussa language is said to be the any Court duties devolving on him m con- 
noblest richest, and most harmonious in sequence of the office that he holds. Ihe 
Nigntia. Haussas are recruited for service in Treasury h:*i no reason to know that there 
Gold Coast Colony, where an armed constabu- are any hawks (kept. Asked whether any 
larv of T.000 6f them is maintained, and the expenditure was at present made under the 
British Royal Niger Go. has entered into a second, third, a id fourth heads, Sir R. Welby 
treaty with the ruler of Sokoto. said he was not aware ; the Treasury had no 

Havanna, Capital of Cuba (g.v.), pop. reason to know that there were any hawks. 

fUn niixsuiion ha fihAnM nnf ha ak a 


„ One part of the question he shbuld not be able 

Hawaiian Islands. For Consul-General, to give an answer to : the Duke might perhaps 
etc «cr Diplomatic. give something to nominal falconers, but the 

HaweiS Rev. H- R., b. 1840; educated at Treasury had no information before them to 
, Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated show that there was any establishment of 
It fi86i) M A. (1864). In 1866 he was appointed hawks kept. He believed the Treasury had 
to the perpetual curacy of St. James s, Mary- been advised that the Duke was legally entitled 
lebone, the gift of the Crown, which he still to these sums. 

«,«n knrvun n* art ahlp nr^acher Havti (Indian “High Land ) — called His- 


holds. He is well known as ad able preacher 
and speaker ; and also for the aesthetic 
rharcctr - ol the services held at his church. 


been advised that the Duke was legally entitled 
to these sums. 

Hayti (Indian “High Land”) — called His- 

B aniola by Columbus, and afterwards San 
kumngo. The second largest island of the 


He is an author of repute, his principal works Antilles, lying between Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
being “Mupic atd Morals,"- and “New Pet, Area 28,249 sq. m., pop. 1,200, 000.— The interior 
or Pastimes and Penalties,’' besides several is mountainous, rising to 8,6oj feet. Between 
pamphlets and articles on social subjects, etc. the ranges lie lovely playis, exuberantly fer- 
Mr Haweis’ name was, m the autumn of 1886, tile, watered by rivers navigable for small 
prominently before the public in connection craft. There are sundry good harbours on 
With the refusal of the Bishop of London to the rocky coast— Puerto Plata, Jacmel, Samana, 
permit him to preach in Dr. Parker’s church etc , besides the capitals. Most of the island is 
*tbe City Temple). covered with dense forests of mahogany and 

Hawkins, Sir Henry, son of a solicitor, was most valuable timbers. All ttie most valuable 
born in 1817, and called to the bar in 1843, productions of the West Indies abound. But 
having previously practised as a special pleader, the people are idle and ignorant, and constantly 
Q.C. 1858, and continued* to make a lucrative in a state unpolitical disturbance. They are 
professional income untirne was made a Judge almost all ntgroes or mulattoes, and present 
in 1876. Mr. Hawkins was leader in the prose- a curious mixtiue of savagery and civilisation. 


in 1876. Mr. Hawkins was leader in the prose- a curious mixtiue of savagery and civilisation, 
cation * of the Tichbome claimant, whose case —There are two states. The largest, th>|| 
forms one of the most remarkable trials in Dominican Republic, occupies the eastern en<T 
th,c records of jurisprudence. In the general of the island. Area, 18,045 sq. m. ; pop. 
conduct of cases, and in cross-examination, 400,000 (estimated). Is divided into five States 
Mr. Hawkins was unsurpassed as a counsel, or provinces, and four ^maritime ^districts. 


Sir Henry, who is a Judge ol the Queen’s Benoh Has a President and National Congress. 
Division, retains many of his youthful taste-, loi Capital, Son Domingo, founded in 1434, the first 
athletics. Is an hon. member of the Jockey Club. European settlement in America, pop. 15,000. 

Hawks, Master of the. In an appendix to Revenue (1887)^320,000; expenditure £157,432; 
the report ol the Committee of the House of debt about £1,000,000. There is said to be now 
Commons on Perpetual Pensions (o.^.), it is some progress. Exports are valuable timbers, 
stated that by letters patent dated July 5th, 1684, coffee, tobacco, cacao, and sugar, to amount of 
James II. granted this office to the aiioestor of ,£530,084 in 1886. Impoits ,£438,410* The Do- 
the Du k e or St. Albans and his heirs lor ever, minican Republic was a Spanish possession 
charging the salary and expenses upon revenues till 1823, when it was annexed J>y Hayti, and 
at the disposal of the Crown. The right of the achieved independence in 1844* There have 
Duke of St. Albans to the annuity was relcrred been constant insurrections.— The Republic of 
by the Treasury to the law officers in 1831; Hayti occupies the western portion ol the island, 
and they reported that the heirs of the first Area, 10,204 sq. in. ; pop. 800,000. The capital 
grantee ’of the office have such an interest in is Port-au-Prinoe, pop. 35,000. It has a Presi- 
the salary granted as to render it imperative dent, Senate, and House of Commons. There 
upon the Lords of the Treasury to make pro- is an army of about 7,000 men, commanded by 
vision for continuing the annual payment, numerous generals ; and^a navy oi five smidi 
Th^ anmfl arnnfAd hv thr- orie-m&l nafcent were as trunboats. Revenue 


The sums granted by tKc original patent were as gunboats. Revenue and expenditure esti* 
follows: Master of Hawks, salary £391 xs. sd . ; mated as each about £1,175,000. There isan 
* 1 ’ - J bt, more or less repudiated. The 


pigeons, hens, and other meats, £182 10s, torgea. J^xporcs 01 conee, manogany, mgwoou, 
Total, £1,373 its. fid. This amount has been and cotton (#86) £1,309,988 ; imports £1,002,092. 
reduced by offioe feee and other deductions to Valuable mines 01 gold, silver, copper, and 
mm : a year. It was charged on the land iron, are said to exist, but are not worked, 
revenues under the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 86 , Previous to 1791 this part of the island was * 
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thriving’ French colony. Then the negro slaves (table), The people are of Frisian race, and 
rose, murdered their white masters, and set up speak a peculiar dialect. They are fishers, ^ 
a black republic. Much anarchy has since pilots, and lodging-letters* The island was' 
prevailed. At one time Haytl constituted itself captured from Denmark in 1807, ana was for* 
an empire, which, however, soon fell to pieces, merly of importance as a naval station. For 
Some diplomatic contention arose in 1887 rela- Governor see Diplomatic, 
tive to the island of Tortuga, toff the Haytian Heliograph. An instrument for comm uni- 
coast. It is claimed by England, but Hayti, cating'with distant places by means of Hashes 
backed by France and the United States, resists of sunlight reflected from a mirror or system of 
the claim. Last revolution i> 1881. Consult mirrors. Heliographs have been useq bv the 
St. John’s “Hayti,” and Hazards “Santo British army in the icccnt wartfTn Zululand, 
Domingo.” Afghanistan, and in Egypt with marked sue- 

Heal?, Timothy Michael, b. inrBantry, 1855. cess. In climates where a cloudless sky can be 
Secretary to Mr. Parnell in 1880, when he was relied on, it is far superior to all other means 
summoned to America. Took an active partin the of visual signalling. The Morse telegraph code 
Land -League agitation (1880), and was arrested is adopted for signalling, long and short flashes 
in the autumn on a charge of intimidation, and being equivalent to the dashes' and dots, 
committed for trial, but was acquitted. Stood Practised signallers can send messages of from 
for Wexford borough meantime, on the death twelve to fifteen words ivi a minute. See ed. ’87. 
of Mr. W. A, Redmond, and was elected with- Henley Regatta. See Asiatics. 

out opposition. Took a very active part in Herbert, John Rogers, R. A., b. 1810, devoted 

the drsciissionepof the Land Billr of 1881, and his attention at an early age to portrait paintings 
obtained the insertion of words excluding the and before he was twenty-four had received jj 
improvements of tenants from rent ; and the sittings from many remarkable persons, in- 
clause lias since come to be known as the eluding Her Majesty, then Princess Victoria. 
“Healy clause.” Went to America after the Elected an A.R.A. in 1841, he next year ex- 
suppression of the Land League (1881), and hibited “ The, First Introduction of Christianity 
was present at the great Irish- American con- into Britain, ”^fcich initiated a seriesof pictures 
volition in Chicago in that year. Charged with fiom religiouirsiibjects which have made him 
the use of intimidating language in a speech in famous. R.A. (1846). His “ Illustration of Justice 
1882, and was sentenced to find bail for good on the Earth, and its Development of Law and 
behaviour, or be imprisoned for six months. Judgment,” for the Peers’ Robing Room at West- 
Refusing bail was imprisoned, and was released minster, was completed in 1864. He and Mr. 
after he had seroea four months of his sen- Maclise weie long engaged on this work> in 
tence. Stood lor county Monaghan in 1883, and which the “ water-glass ” method was adopted, 
after an exciting contest was elected by a Mr, Herbert’s “ Moses Descending from the Mount 
majority of votes over both the Tory and with the Tables of the Law” is m the principal 
Liberal candidates. At the general election comm litre room of the House of Lords, 
of 3^85 was elected for North Monaghan and Heredity. The tendency to recurrence in 

South Deny; elected to sit for the latter, descendants of certain Jiving beings of 

Failed to secure his return in 1886, but (Feb. structural and functional f anatomical and 
7th, 1887) was returned unopnbsed forN. Long- physiological] conditions similar to those that 
ford. Mr. H. was called to the Irish bar 1884. nave obtained in the ancestral forms. The 
Heart’s Content. A harbour on the south- likeness between parents and children, the 
east of Newfoundland, where the Atlantic transmission of disease, such as insaffity, 
telegraph cables from Valeutia, Ireland, land. gout, alcoholism, are familiar examples of a 
Heat is the cause of a peculiar effect on our process very widely extended. The laws of 
nerves, and of various peculiar alterations pi o- heredity are but little understood. Reversion 
duccd in the condition of matter. The chief or atavism (atavus = ancestor), or throwing 
causes (sources) of heat arc chem 'caFenergy (as back, P as -en- arrive, Ruokschlag, is only a 
in combustion u the encigy of moving bodies, particular case of heredity. It is the re- 
friction, etc. The sun’s heat is supposed to be appearance in a plant or animal of some 
due mainly to the second of these causes-— stiuctural or functional peculiarity that was 
gravitation towards its centre producing a con- characteristic of a remote ancestor, but has 
tinual supply of heat. See ed. ’87, and consult not, as A rule, appealed in the inteimediate 
Pi of. Taits “Heat”: Pi of. Tyndall’s “Heat forms— c.g. the production from the eggs of 
as a Mode of Motion J. A. Orme’s .“Intro- any of the many varieties of pigeon of a - 
duction to the Science of Heat”; J. Hamblin blue rock pigeon (the ancestral lorm of all). 
Smith’s “Introduction to the Study of Heat,” Adaptation to the environment, which acts 
etc. upon the individual, and heredity in its widest 

HQCkU&g. A word used during parlia- sense, as including reversion, explain the 
mentary candidature to express the dose and majority of the anatomical and physiological 
merciless questioning of a candidate. It is facts in connection with plants and animals, 
derived from Scotch “heckle,” the name of a See ed. ’87, and consult Darwin's “Origin of 
strong instrument with sharp iron teeth set in Species,” chap, i,, sect. 2. chap, iv., sect. 1 : 
a board, used for combing and cleaning hemp, “ Animals and Plants under Domestication*” 
leaving only the fibre. Hence it conveys the chaps, xii., xiii., xiv.: H aeckel’s “ Pedigree of 
idea of a searching examination. Man,” lecture on “ Perigenesij^f the Plasti- 

Hegira, The. 3ee Mohammedan Era, dule”; Weissmann’s “Die KBtinUit&t des 
Heligoland. Holyland. A British island 36 Keini plasm als Grundlage einer Theorie der 
miles north of the Elbe mouth. Area, with Vererbung.” 

Sandy Island, } sq. m. f pop. 2,000. Under • Hereford, Rt. Eff. James Atlur, Lord 
a Governor as a Crown colony.* Is resortesd Bishop of. The see was founded .676* His 
to by bathers from Hamburg, etc. Oysters lordship is the 95th bishop, was b. 1817* 
and lobsters are the chief productions. For Educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge; 

, latest statistics see British Empire, etc. Bell’s Univ. Scholar 1837; graduated B.A., 
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Sen. opt, tat cl* Tripos, 1840; M.A, 

A 1843, • B*D. 1850, D.D. 1850. Was ordained 
y deacon 184a by the Bishop of Ely, and priest in 
the following year by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Consecrated Lord Bishop of Hereford in West- 
minster Abbey x868. Income of the see £4,200. 
His lordship was formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge, 1843-59, and Tutor 1846-59* 
curate of Wareop, Notts., 184a; vicar of 
Madingley, Cambs., 1847-52; Whitehall Preacher 
.,1856-58 ; vicar taf Leeds and Rural Dean,. 1859- 
#8 ; Canon Resident of Ripon Cathedral 1861-08. 
' As an author his lordship is known by his 
charges delivered to the Clergy. 

Harlots Were the right of the lord of the 
manor to seize a certain number of a deceased 
tenant’s horses and arms. It originated in the 
lord lending his vassal a horse and armour for 
life, which again reverfed to him on his death. 
There are three kinds of heriots : (1) Heriot 
service, giving light to the best beast of a 
j« tenant dying possessed of an inherited estate : 
j 5 (a) Suit Renat, giving right to the best chattel 
^ of a deceased tenant, reserved under a lease of 
freehold lands ; (3) Heriot Custom, which is 
not limited to either of the above, and is a 
matter of individual custom, (iVfs recoverable 
by seizure or distress. (3) by di^pess or action, 
(3) by the established local custom. In many 
cases heriots on^land have been bought up; 
and either the lord or the tenant is entitled to 
demand this. 

Herkomer, Hubert, A.R.A., b. 1849 at 
Waal, in Bavaria. At an early age he settled 
in England with his parents, .and occupied 
f himself successfully with water-colour painting 
artd designing for wood engraving. Joined the 
institute of Painters in Water Colours (1871), 
f and to the gallery of this Society, and to the 
Grosvenor and Academy exhibitions he con- 
tributed many drawings, chiefly of Bavarian 
subjects. His oil pictunf. “Alter the Toil of 
Day,” in the Academy exhibition of 1873, 
extended his reputation, and piepared the way 
for his “Last Muster,” the memorable picture 
of the Chelsea pensioners (1875). He subse- 
quently turned 111s attention to etching, and 
other branches. He was (1879) elected an 
A.R.A., and is one of the most esteemed con- 
tributors to its annual exhibition. His etched 
“Portrait of Miss Grant” (r887) is a masterpiece 
of simplicity combined with power. 

Hesse, bee Diplomatic. • 

Hessian Fly, This destructive pe^{ of corn, 
* barley and ryd crops (it docs not attack oats) 
derives its name from the beliei prevalent in 
- America that it was brought over to that 
country in the baggage of the Hessian mer- 
cenaries employed by the British Government 
during the War of Independence. There is, 
however, no just ground for this belief, as all 
entomologists are agreed that the insect was not 
1 sjtnown inGermany before 18^3. Alter its fir&tap- 
pearapee in America, in 1776, it made very rapid 
progiess, and spread over the whole country at 
the rate of about twenty miles a year. Neither 
lakes, rivefs, nor mountains impeded its ad- 
vance, and Sllyfoseph Banks states that on one 
occasion itsPaecn “crossing the Delaware 
like a It belongs to the sub-family 

Geoidomyide*, Of the family Tipulid®, of the 
order Biptera. The Tipulid# include such 
■ diverse insects as the daddy-longlegs, water 
gnats, common gnats, and midges. See ed. ’87, 
and consult Mr. Whitehead’s report (Oct. ’86), 
published for the Government by Messrs. 


Hansard and Son, Great Queen Street* 
Westminster : price td. , 


Edward, F.G, M.P., D.C.L*, b* *837. Educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford (B.A., xst 
class Law and .Mod. Hist., 1858; MjV, 1861; 
Hon. D.C.L. i# 7 8). Is a J.P. and DX. for 
Gloucestershire. Sat as Conservative M.P. for 
E. Gloucestershire (1864-85) ; W. Bristol (1885). 
Has held the fallowing official appointments : 
Parliamentary Secretary to Poor Law Board 
(March to Aug. 1868) ; Under-Secretary for 
Home Office*(Aug. to Dec. 1868) ; Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (18574-78 and 1886) ; Secretary of 
State for Colonies (*878-80) ; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons 
in the first Salisbury administration. On his 
lordship’s return to power in 1886 Sir M, re- 
sumed the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, but 
after a few weeks resigned, owing to failing 
eyesight. After travelling abroad Sir M. H.-B. 
returned in 4 he summer of lawmrear, and in a 
speech to his constituents at Bristol defended 
yie policy of the Government. 

High Church. See Church op England. 

Highland Land BUI. See Crofters. 

Hippophagy (Greek hippos , horse, and 
phagein , to cat). The first eaters of horseflesh 
were the ancient Scythians, whose descend- 
ants, the Kalmuck Tartars, still retain the 
custom. With the Scandinavian worshippers 
of Odin the horse was sacred to Thor, and 
horse-broth was drunk aLthe sacrificial feasts. 


Perhaps this brought it into disrepute with 
Christian nations. In any case the distaste is 
very obstinate, for although almost every 
theoretical argument is in favour of horseflesh 
as food, all attempts to create enthusiasm for 
it have utterly failed in England, and Only 
partially succeeded in Fiance. Since t866, 
however, it has been constantly on sale in 
Pans, Where there was a great horse-banquet 
of English, French, and Americans in 1875. 
There was a like dinner, presided overby Sir 
John Lubbock, in London in 1868. 


Hire-Purchase System. The essential fea- 
tute of this system of pu.chfise is the payment 
of a deposit, and, subsequently, of instalments 
spread oyer a fixed period. The property, 
however, abeS not pass at once to the “ pur- 
chaser,” as he invariably signs an agreenicrit 
which constitutes him a mere hirer until the 


final deposit is paid O11 failure to pay any one 
of the deposits, the seller has the right to 
retake possession of the goods. This system, 
which has been much extended of late years, 
is particularly applicable to transactions m 
furniture. To a limited extent the principle is 
also applied to the sale of house property. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission. A 

Royal Commission was appointed in '69 to 
examine and report upon the collections of 
manuscripts in the possession of private families 
and municipal authorities, who have rendered 
the commissioners every assistance in the 
investigation and classification of manuscripts 
illustrative of history, constitutional law, and 
general literature. The original members of the 
Commission were the late Baron Romilly 
(chairman), Lord Salisbury, Lord Airlie, the 
late Lord Stanhope, Lord Edmund Fitzmauriee, 
the late Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, the late Rev. 
DL Russell (Maynooth), Dr. (now Sir) D. W. 
Dasent, and the fate Sir T. DufiTus Hardy, with 
the late Mr, W. G. Brett as secretary. The 
Commission was reconstitute^ in ’83 as follows : 
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Haz£u/s annual cyclopedia, 

Sir W, Balliol Brett {chairman)* Lord Carling- Writers of striking genius were few; Xhe 
ford, Marquis cf Lothian, Marquis of Salisbury, noteworthy exception, Froissart, who wrote , 
Marquis of Bath, Earl of Rosebery, Earl of his chronicles in the vernacular in the four-' 
Carnarvon, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, Bishop teenth century, has been aptly styled the medi- 
of Limerick, the late Lord Houghton, Lord aeval Herodotus. At the close of the sixteenth 
Acton, and Mr. W. Hardy, vwith Mr. John century the notion of writing history on a 
Komilly as secretary and Mr, J. J. Cartwright, larger scale than heretofore first arose. But 
assist.-sec, The Commission has published n the manner remained essentially unchanged, 
voluminous reports and appendices of great the great idea being to present a graphic 
interest. The appendices issued last year (’87) picture, with little or no regard to accuracy of 
consisted of a repoit on the manuscripts in detail or local or chronological colour^ This 
the possession respectively of the Marquis plan of writing history, winch regarded the 1 
Townsend, the Coipoiation of Southampton, past simply as a reduplicated present with a 
ana the Coiporation cf King’s Lynn. superficial difference of persons and circum- 

11 Historical Review, English” (published stances, continued universally in v&gue till the 
first Jan. 1886), is devoted to the treatment of end of the eighteenth century. For this reason, 
history and historical research from a critical as a rule, no old historian has any value as an 
and philosophical standpoint. A list of the historian except in so far as he is treating of 
newest European works bearing upon his- his own time, or ol timds but shortly removed 
torical subjects is given. Amongst its contri- from his own. An exception must, to a certain 
butors to the Jjirst number were Professors extent, be made in favour of Gibbon, whose 
feecly and Freeman, the Provost ‘of Oriel, and research has maintained Us substantial accu- 
Mi.Muoro. Editor : Professor Creighton, LL.D. racy up to the present time, and who here 
Office : 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. and there has glimmerings ( e.g ., in his account 

History. May either mean the period from of the emperor Julian) of a point of view 
the dawn of authentic tradition to the present in advance of the time in which he wrote, 
time, or the literary narrative of the develop- In a Jess degree a similar exception may per- 
nunt of human affairs m that period. In the haps also he fjpade as regards Robertson; but 
first sense of the word, history is as neaily as apart from these partial exceptions, the old 
possible coincident with civilisation; barbaric conventional historians are now of little 
or primitive man has no history ; it is not until value. This country was the last to relin- 
thc beginning of civilisation that tradition can quish the time-honoured fallacies. Even 
be said to become in any sense authentic, or, within the memory of the present genera- 
otherwise expressed, historical. The second, tion, thirty years ago or less, the histoiy— 
which is the more usual acceptation cftlie word, especially the ancient history— taught in our 
is the one with which we are mainly concerned “ schools and colleges,” was for the most part a 
in the present article. The point at which 'l/erv questionable compound. The founder of 
fnyt/ios e nds and history begins is, ol course, the modern “critical” history is usually desig* , 
one of the most delicate piobleins with which nated as Niebuhr (1793—1813). This great his- 
the historian has to deal, lhe earhestl egends torical thinker directed his attention to early 
purporting to be a narrative of real events come Roman history, w hich he attempted to recon- 
tu us in the form of poetry, or in works of a struct by a critical analysis of the legends. He 
semi-poetic character- the Homeric poems, the was one of the first to point out the real nature 
JNibelungelied, the narrative portions of the of the t» ylftos. It should be remembered, 
Pentateuch, th$ book of Joshua, etc. The however, "that Niebtihi ’& epoch-making fusion- 
earnest written history as that graven on the cal works had been led up to by the great 
monuments of Egypt, Assyria, etc., in the philosophical schools from Kant to Hegel. It 
form efttn of contemporary chronicles, albeit was Nicbtihr’s immortal glory to have insisted 
of thf barest description. After thus we have on the paramount necessity of divesting our- 
be Hebrew records in the books^ofxings and selves completely of all prepossessions derived 
Chronicles — such portion of them, that is to from modem life and institutions when invcsti- 
say, as is prc-rxiJian. Following thereupon gating earlier periods of society. “As there 
comes the Greek history of Herodotus, the first '-s nothing,” says Niebtilir, “which Eastern 
history of known authorship, and having pre- nations |jnd more difficult to conceive than a 
tensions to artistic unity. A geneiation Inter republican constitution ; as the people of Hin- 
saw Thucydides' history of the Peloponnesian dostan cannot be induced to regard the East 
war, which has served as the model, either India Company as an association of proprietors^ 
immediately or lemotely, of all subsequent or in any other light than as a princess, j'ust so 
hifctcncal writing up to the present century, is it with even the acutest of the moderns 
The Romans later took up the chain of his- when they study ancient history, unless they 
torical literature on the lines of the Greeks, have contrived, by critical and philosophical 
and especially Thucydides. The works of pre- studies, to shake ofl the influence of their 
vious chroniclers were gathered up into a habitual associations.” The effect of NiebQhr’s 
great national history by Livy (59 b.c.— 17 a. d.) labours was speedily seen in various , 4 irec- 
hrom this time forward history forms a pro- tions. The late Dr. Thirtwall, basing upon 
minent department cf Latin literature. It is Niebuhr, re-wrote Greek history from a more 
sometimes thinner and sometimes fuller, but or less critical standpoint, thereby superseding 
there is a continuous stream of historians till the pre-critical work of XtitfagflH though he 
far into the Byzantine period. The stream was hi inself in a few year* to be 

runs dry after the fall of the Western Empire, thrown into the shade by , Grote, whose 
when, save for a few church chroniclers, there is History of Greece has remained standard to 
scarcely any histones] writing. In the middle the present time. The reduction of the 
ages history was of necessity in the hands «of mythical ana historical periods of Greek and 
churchmen, it is to the gi eat monastic houses Roman history to their relative- places was a 
that vye are indebted for the richest materials turning-point in historical investigation, the 
of mediaeval history in Western Europe, critical canons which proved so fruitful with 
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their records having been applied with equal weighing of data. literary and artistic effect 
> success in ail other cases, — to the Hebrew are altogether subordinate. The modern hiS- 
Scriptures, and the inscriptions of ancient torian carefully cleanses himself at least of all 
oriental civilisations unearthed of recent the grosser prejudices and prepossessions. He 
years, no less than to the Saxon Chronicle, does not moralise, but after using his best en- 
Eadmer, or William of Malmesbury. There is deavours to clc.tr the palimpsest of a past age 
no' department of human learning in which of later accretions, confines himself to deserbing 
such an entire revolution has taken place what he sees there. The eighteenth-century 
within the last half-century as in the study of historian could jpaint pictures after a fashion, 
history. Nc$v men are beginning to get In but he could not disclose the life of the past, 
touch with the past. Another noteworthy The modern historian is not satisfied till he has 
point in the changed view of history is the at least caught a glimpse of the past, not as on 
reversal of our notions as to the relative a dead canvas, but as a living, moving world { 
importance of its subject-mattei . It is no and his single aifri is to bring it before his 
longer the drum and the trumpet, the king readers as he se>"s it himself. To confine our- 
and the military commander, tnat primarily selves to the English language alone, we may 
atract the attention of the historian, but the mention among leading modern historians, 
social life of the people The first indication of likely to be usetul to the student, the following 
this change is to be found in the work, not of selection of workB on ancient oriental history : 
an historian, but of an economist — the memor- Professor Sayce’s 44 Ancient Empires of the 
able third chapter of Adam Smith’s 44 Wealth of East ” (an indispensable handbook) ; Professor 
Nations.” The full significance of the economic Rawlinson’s “ Five Oriental Monarchies/’ also 
f basis of social evolution which has been pointed his translation of Herodotus (with introduc- 
out by one of the greatest of modern thinkers tion and notes); Professor WellhausCn’s 
is as yet, however, far from being recognised 44 Prolegomena to the History of Israel,” also 
by historians. While the philosophic historian art. 44 Israel,” ninth edition Encyclopaedia. 
now recognises history as a definite growth Htitannica ; Duncker's 44 History of Anti- 
or evolution, the majority ar^still disposed quity.” In classical history Grote r s 44 Greece ” 
to lay too much stress on the speculative still holds the field, though it may be 
or political, to t£e subordination of the eco- supplemented by Curtius. For Roman his- 
nomical side of things. Owing, moreover, to tory, Mommsen” is the standard authority, 
the neglect of contemporary historians in some In Church history, Bauer’s 44 Three First Cen- 
cases, and to the failure of contemporary tunes of Christianity ” gives a good general 
evidence altogether in others, the difficulties view. For English history Elton's 44 Origins” 
in reconstructing a tolerable picture (which is and the works of Green and Freeman are in- 
really what the historian pur sang aims at doing) dispensable. Bryce’s 44 Holy Roman Empire” 


the historical period are blank. The whole life tion to the above treatises on history proper 
of the moribund Eastern Roman Empire, with may be mentioned the remarkable works 
the exceptionof the capital.from the fifth cenluiy dealing with primitive social life of Sir Henry 
omvards, is largely a blan*. to us. Yet the cities Maine: “Village Communities,” 44 Ancient 
of Antioch, Ephesus, and Thessalomca were Law," and the “Early History oflnstitutions,” 
populous and comparatively flourishing, and together with the late Mr Lewis H, Morgan’s 
the whole East was still the seat of a civilisa- “Ancient Society.’’ These works cannot fail 
tion outwardly intact. If we know little of the to strike every reader as throwing a new light 
East, we know, if anything, still less of the on human development in the historical period, 
West. The four centunes of Roman civilisa- and as rendering much intelligible to him 
tion in Britain are a dark problem, illustrated which beftre ^as dark. Most of the historical 
only by a lew meaningless inscriptions. We articles in the Lmyifopcedia Britannica (ninth 


know not even the language that was spoken m edition) will be louna of considerable value 
Eboiacum or Carlcon or Bath, how much les^ to the student, in many cases forming the best 
their daily life ! We read Gildas, and gather a epitomes of the latest scholarship to be had. 


, confused idea of a period of confusion as fol- 
' lowing the evacuation; but his statement, 
serve, as a rule, only to make the surrounding 
*- darkness more visible* The fragments of the 


Hobart. Capital of Tasmania q.v. (pop., 
1,000 ; on the Derwent. Formerly called 
obart Town. 

Hole, Very Rev. S. Reynolds, Dean of 


44 Exeter book ” point to laments over depaited Rochester, is a native of Caunton, Notts, of 
glories, the memory of which is gone for ever, which his ancestors have been vicars since 
In the writing of history we may distinguish 1567. Educated at Newark Grammar School 
these two distinct schools, (r) The old conven- and Brasenose College, Oxford. He was or- 
ional or pre-oritical school, which was solely dained curate of his ndtive parish 44, qnd 
or mainly concerned to imitate ancient models became vicar in '50. In ’74 he was nominated 
of writing, and which cared little for accu- Rural Dean of Southwell, in ’75 Canon of Lincoln, 
racy. With an almost exclusive regard tor and last year was appointed to the deanery of 
what they deemed artistic effect, one his- Rochester in succession to the late Dr. Scott. He 
torian was content to reproduce the state- for some time acted as chaplain to the present 
inents of another unsifted and unanalysed. Archbishop of Canterbury. Dean H. is dis- 
The result uras, that even where describing tinguished by his efforts in promoting the 
events near own time, the old historian, influence of the Church of England as the 
Chronicler, or annalist must be taken with Church of the poor, and has been an eloquent 
great reserve, while for remote periods he is advocate of the principles of the Free and Open 
comparatively valueless. (2) The modern oritioal, Church Association. Dean H. is one of the most 
sociological (or by whatever other name it may popular platform speakers, and has a fund of 
be called) school, places in the forefront of its good humour and good stories, upon which he 
its method accuracy of research and careful draws largely. He has been* a contributor to 
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Punch , and was an intimate friend of the late floating of the Manchester Ship Canal scheme, 
John Leech, He is one ot the highest living the London and North-Western Railway di rec- 
all thorities on the cultivation oi roses, his, tors were seriously discussing the advisability 
». “Book about Rosea” having run through 'many of considerably improving their accommodation 
editions and been translated into several at the Holyhead harbour. By amply providing 
languages* 4 for in-and-out Atlantic mail and other traffic 

HoU, Frank, R.A., son ot the lute Francis at this point in North Wales, it is saul that a 
Holl, the engraver ; b, 3845, A most successful saving in time of the four or five hourslt would 
student of the Royal Academy, his two pictured take for a vessel to pass from Holyhead to the 
entitled “A Convalescent ” am# “ Faces in the Mersey would be effected, to Saynpthing of the 
Fire,” at the exhibition of 1867, being most subse rpient journey to Manchester bythfenew 

'highly spoken of. The picture which gained canal. The whole time occupied by the mail 

him in the following year the two-yeai s’ travel- run direct from Holyhead to London is only 
ling studentship for painting was one entitled between six and seven hours, and it is locally 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken considered that the harbour has never yet 

away: blessed be the name of the Lord.” In received proper attention as an ocean port. 

1871 he paiuted “ Winter ” and “No Tidings Holy, Thursday (otherwise called Ascension 
from the Sea ” for Her Majesty the Queen, and Day). The fortieth day after Christ’s resurrec* 
has since exhibited many other charming tion. 

pictures at Burlington House. As a portrait Home Arts Association, established about 
painter he has a great reputation, and has the beginning of 1885, having been previously 
committed to canvas the likenesses of many a t work in a small way under the title of “The 
eminent men. Elected K. A. (1883). Cottage Arts Association,” founded and pro- 

Holland. See Netherlands. motea bv Mis. }ebb. Its offices and studios 

Holloway College, The Royal, founded ill are at J, Langham Chambers, W.; and it has, 
1883 by the piactical benevolence of the late already seventy-three “centres” all over the 
Mr. Thomas Holloway, is a handsome building country, trom Whitechapel to IJraemar, Lord 
situated at Mount Lee, Egham, Surrey, built Biownlow is fts president, and amongst its 
in the style of the French Renaissance. Its vice-presidents are many eminent artists, such 
object is to supply the best and most suitable as S11 Frederick Leighton and Mr. GIF. Watts, 
education for women of the middle and upper- and other philanthropists. Its immediate 
middle classes, ftee ed. ’87. objects are to rouse the intelligence, educate 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, M.D., LL.D., b. the eye and train the hand, and at the same 
at Cambridge, Mass., August sgth, 1809, and time to 1 aise the standard of everyday life and 
graduated at Harvard University. Originally ennoble the idea of home, by means of teaching 
intended for the law, he ultimately attached to the pooler classes such arts and handicrafts 
himself to the medical profession, of which he as must be elevating and maybe remunerative, 
was a distinguished ornament, being succes- from joinery and wood-carving to tile-painting, 
sively appointed Professor of Anatomy both at pottci y, and repousse work in brass and copper. 
Dartmouth College and the Massachusetts Home Office. This is a many-sided depart- 
Medical School. From an early age, however, menl, and makes great demands upon the time 
he evinced a taste for poetry and general htera- and judgment of it# parliamentary chief. He 
ture, and it is in his capacity as an author that grants ccrtificates/or the naturalisation of aliens 
he is best known m England. His most popu- Iq.v.). Addresses to the Sovereign and the gia- 
lar works are#* The Autocrat of the Breakfast cious replies thereto pass through his office; 
Table,” “ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” reports of Royal Commissions are forwarded to 
and “ TheFoet at theBreakfast Table,” though he him to be laid before the Sovereign, by whose 
is a voluminous writer both in prose and verse, command they are subsequently presented to 
a poet of no mean order, and ^n etble elocu- Parliament ; he nominates the principal officers 
tionist^ many of his best and happiest efforts of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, and 
haying been delivered at public dinners. His most civil knighthoods are conferred upon his 
recent visit to England created much enthusi- recommendation. Heavy fees are paid to the 
asm, he being everywhere received with the Department by those upon whom peerages and 

E rcatest cordiality ; whilst the University of other dignities are bestowed. The Home Secre- 
lambridge took the opportunity, on the -8th tary may grant provisional orders for the im- 
June, 1886, of conferring upon him the honorary provement of unhealthy areas in the Metropolis, 
degree of LL.D. and the functions of licensing and inspection in 

Holmgren’s Coloured Wools. See Colour regal d to the practice of vivisection, schools of 
Blindness. anatomy, and retreats for habitual drunkards are 

Holy Alliance, The, was an international vested in him. Orie staff of inspectors from the 
treaty, loimcd directly and personally between Department is charged with the supervision 
the sovereigns of Ritssia, Austria and Prussia, of coal ancl melalhierous mines (see Mining 
whom all the European Powers joined, except- and Coal Mines Regulation Act); another 
ing only Great Britain, .the Pope, and Turkey, sees that the Acts relative to the manufacture 
to whom the treaty was naturally not offered and storing of explosives are properly carried 
for signature. Its object was to bind the sub- out ; and a thn d visits factories, printing works, 
scribing powers together in brotherly love and bleaching works, brickyards, white lead works, 
charity as one Christian family, to regulate the and workshops (see Factories and Work- 
government of the three great states repre- shops Acts). The Home Secretary is also 
seating Christianity and the Greek and Roman charged v/ith powers of inspection under the 
ChuicEjes by tlje spirit and genius of Christen- Burial ^Uts, and may permit in certain special 
dom, and to unite them in a common union oi^r- cases Interments in closed burial grounds, or 
stepping the differences of their religions, and the exhumation of bodies where there is bus- 
recogixising their fundamental mainspring. picion of foul play. The maintenance of peace 
Harbour Improvements. In and order within the kingdom, and the odxnini- 
Dee. ’67, it was stated that, in consequence of the stration of justioe, so far as the royal prerogative 
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is involved in it* Are, however, his leading never yet been fairly tried ; that there are how 
k responsibilities. His duties lh connection -With few Irish grievances to remedy; that the pro* 
the police include the appointment of the Chief mised peace of Ireland left to herself is nega- 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Forge, and , tived by every indication of mutual class, 
the approval of rules made for the service religious, and race hatreds, and that the very 
by, that officer (see Metropolitan and City mention of Home Rule made Ulster piepare 
Fouce), and in any part of the kingdom he for civil war. (S) That Home Rule is demanded 
may authorise, the employment of the military merely that the weaker may be handed over to 
forces of the Crown to suppress riot and dis- the stronger, aim that the necessary inter- 
order* He appoints and frequently puts in ference of England at a later stage \vonld 
motion the Pfreot or of public Prosecutions (q.v.y. involve, the reconquest of Ireland. (3) That 
The control of the prisons (q.v.) and convict the self-governing Colonies wore well affected 
establishments, and the inspection of reforms.- towards England when granted Home Rule, 
tory and industrial schools, («.o.) are exercised whereas Ireland is disaffected. (4) That the 
by his Department, and he has the charge of English Parliament can find other ways of 
orhninal lunatics and insane prisoners. See freeing itself from obstruction than the grant- 
Lunacy. He may recommend to the Ci own ingof Home Rule ; and (5) That the restrictions 
the remission of punishment passed upon offend- and safeguards ot Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
ers, either by justices* of the peace or by the would either be so much waste paper or be 
judges, his most anxious and responsible made the subject of fresh agitations. Besides, 
function in this connection being in regard to it is pointed out that Ireland’s place in the 
petitions for commutation of the death sentence ; empire is one of diminishing significance, 
but before deciding in such grave matters he When Grattan’s parliament was granted, the 


where insanity is suggested, medical opinion that of England and Wales, and the proportion 
as he may think necessary, to enable him to was not much less than i to 2 oPthe rest 
arrive at a just conclusion. See Ministry, of the United Kingdom in i8oj. In 1841 it was 


Secretary ot State, 


still more than 3 to 19 ; but now it is barely 5 to 
Home ^ule. The term applied to the move- 3i } or less than 1 to 6. It is also urged that 
ment lor the restoration ot self-government Irish disaffection is not of home growth, but is 


ment lor the restoration ot self-government Irish disaffection is not ol home growth, but is 
in Ireland, whicn was started by Mi . Isaac fostered and paid for by the American Irish, 
Butt, in Dublin, in 1870. Tile new movement, Since the great lush famine, emigration has 
whit'll in most respects had the same objects made these a potent factor in the world’s 


which in most respects had the same objects made these a potent factor in the world’s 
as the agitution of O’Connell for repeal of the politics; but emigration is lessening, the United 
Union, obtained at the general election oi States arc growing, and in less than a genera- 
1R74, sixty membeis. The party was alter- tion the Irish Americans will be merged in the 
winds divided on policy, Mt. Parnell (tj, v.) and great body of American citizens. These are 
JWi. Biegai advocating a more active course the Unionist reasons lor patience and firmness, 
than Mi. Butt approved. Mr. Butt died 111 For schedule of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
1879, and Mr. Shaw veas elected leader of the Bill, introduced April 8th, ’86, see cd. ’87. 

Home Rule party in his stead. After the Homoeopathy. A system of mcdicmal 
general election of 1880, grt which the party practice * founded by Hahnemann, a German 
was largely augmented, Mr. Parnell was elected physician of last century, based on the theory 
in place oi Mr. Shaw. The election of 1S85 oi stimlia sittiihbus citranfttr (“like cures 
still lurthei strengthened the party, which was like”). It spiead lapidly into Trance (where 
, vet again increased at the election of 1886, Dr. H. died) and America, in which latter 
the Home Rule party now numbering eighty- country it took fiim roo , and now possesses 
six. Home Rule has various meanings— dill treat 14 colleges, 57 hospitals, and over n,oooquali- 
ptoposals being made at different periods fied practitioners. In England, however, its 
and by different leaders: The plan of Mr. Butt progress has trten slow, and it lias never won 
was to allow a parliament in Dublin, and at general professional recognition.' In 1864 tjie 
the same time to have the Irish members British Homoeopathic Congress first met; and 
summoned to the Imperial Parliament at West-* last 3'ear its session at Liverpool ivas remark- 
minster whenever questions arose affecting the able lor the inauguration of a new Homoeopathic 
'gelations of It eland with the Empire. Since Hospital there. The president for the year was 
iben the members of Mr. Parnell's party have Dr. A. C. Clifton, who defined Homoeopathy in 
^signified a preference for the model of the his addi ess as consisting in (1) the proving of 


* Colonies — viz., a parliament in Dublin and drugs on the healthy human organism in order 
no representation in the Imperial Parliament to ascertain their physiological action; (2) 
and no share in Imperial taxation. Some their administration m cases of disease on the 
members of the Home Rule party now dcclaie similta principle; (3) the single remedy; and 
in favour of absolute independence. The (4) the minimum dose. The still strong pre- 
arguments for and against Home Rule are judico* against the system was shown in 
Lag. follow : — (1) That the only practical method December last in a case before Mr. Justice 


aw governing Ireland peaceably is to allow Manisty, where an appointment of n mediqal 
to manage her own affairs ; (2) That self- man who practised in a homeopathic hospital 
government has answeied in the Colonies, to an office in a new general hospital was 
and would answer in Ireland, (3) That Home attempted to be quashed on that ground. His 
Rhlo in Ireland would leave the English lordship, however, overruled the objection. 
Parliament free for English business ; (4) That A long controversy upon the subject, under the 
the relaxation of the legal union would draw heading “ Odicum Medicum™ took place in the 
closer the bonds of sentimental union; (3) That columns of the Tunes , Lord Grimthorpe charn- 
, the restrictions and safeguards of Mr. Glad- pidhing the cause of the Homoeopaths, 
stone’s Bill could he maintained. On the other Honduras* See Central America; and for 
siafe It is argued 1 (1) That the method of ruling Ministry, etc,, see Diplomatic. 

Ireland by steady and just administration has HongKoiig. (Signifying “Flagrant Streams” 
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in 'Chinese.) An island and British Crown 
colony, situated close to the mouth of the 
Canton river, and divided from the southern 
coast of China by a nai row strait — the Ly-ee- 
nioon pass. Th£ peninsula of Kowloon, oppo- 
site the island, and a small adjectnt group, the 
Lana Islands, appertain to the colony. Total 
area 32 sq, m., pop. t8o,ooo. Capital Victoria, a 
handsome city ovei looking a magnificent 
harbour. Strong fortification# are now to be 
constructed.— -Hong Kong is mountainous and 
picturesque. It was naturally unproductive, 
but considerable cultivation now gives it a 
rich appearance. During the season of the 
monsoon the climrte is unhealthy. — Govern- 
ment is in the hands of a Governor, with 
Executive and Legislative Councils. Religion 
and education are most abundantly provided 
lor. The island is our “Eastern Gibraltar, " 
and is both a military and naval station. 
There is a mixed European, Sikh, and Chinese 
police, numbering 700. Tt is also the great 
emporium for European trade with China, and 
is a free poit. For latest financial statistics see 
British Jlmpire, etc (table). The imports con- 
sist in chief of goods for China, cottons, and 
other manufactured articles. The exports are 
principally tea, silk, ami other Chinese produce. 
Hong Kong was formerly a resort for Chinese 
pirates. In 1841 it came into British hands by 
enforced cession from the Chinese Government. 
It was then inhospitable, and occupied only by 
a few Chinese. Al fifst the attempt to make it a 
market failed, but of late years its prosperity 
has advanced to a imuvellous degree. For 
Executive Council see Diplomatic. Consult 
“Her Majesty’s Colonies ” ; Dennys’ and Mayer’s 
*• China and Japan,” etc. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, son and suc- 
cessor of the late Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
director of the Royal Gardens at Kew, was b. 
at Halesworth, Suffolk, 1817. Educated at the 
High School and Univ. of Glasgow, whcie his 
ihtberwas Profess 01 ol Botany. M.D. of that 
Univ. ’30. Assistant-sui geon to the Govern- 
ment expedition conducted by Sir James Clark 
Ross, ’38, foi invest gating the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism in the Antaictic Seas, 
and on liis return published a t ,serios of richly 
illustrated volumes on the Flora of NeV Zealand, 
Tasmania, and the Auckland Islands. Bv his 
astronomical and botanical rcscaiches he sub- 
sequently added to the knowledge of the laws 
of the distribution of plants. k He was ap- 
pointed botanist to the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain in *46, and in 47 visited India, 
where he remained till 1851, having been kept 
prisoner for some time by the K.uali of Sikkim. 
On his let urn he published his Himalaya 
Journals, in which he gave an account ol his 
successful botanical explorations in the East 
In ’5*? he was appointed assistant-director of 
Kew Gardens, and became Director in ’65 ^Made 
a tour in Syria for botanical purposes '70. 
P» evident of the British Association at Norwich, 
V>8, and in his address defe&ded the Daiwinian 
doctrine of Evolution, which at that time was 
denounced by the clerical party and by no 
means generally accepted by scientists. Ac- 
companied by Mr. John Ball and Mr. Maw, 
Dr. Hooker made a journev into Moiocco ’71, 
to study its floia. He and his companions, 
during their explorations, climbed to the sum- 
mit 01 the gieat Atlas mountain, a feat which 
no explorer had ever before accomplished. 
Elected President of the Royal Society ('73), 


and ’77 created K.C.S.I. In the same year he 
visited the United States, where he met with#; 
an enthusiastic welcome from all classes of 
scientists. Sir J. H. resigned the presidency 
of the Royal, Society *78, and the directorship 
of Kew Gardens 85. Honours have - been 
showered upon Sir Joseph by many universities 
and learned societies, both at home and abroad. 

Hornby, Adiiral Sir Ck T.P., K.C.B., t>. 1825. 
Entered the Koval Navy (1837). Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean during the crisis 
of the Russo-Turkish war (1877-7S). Made a 
K.C.B. for the services he rendered by the fleet 
at Constantinople. President of the Royal 
Naval College (18S1-82), and was afterwards 
Commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. Is the 
principal naval aide-de-camp to her Majesty. 

Horological Institute, The British, has 

for its main object the encouragement of the 
English watch trade. Technical classes arc 
held by the Institute at its headquarters, 
Northampton Square, E.C., and certificates ai e * 
granted. It is in union with the City and ’ 
Guilds Institute, and publishes monthly the/ 
“Horological Journal,” which circulates among 
watchmakers, jewellers, and silversmiths. 

Horse, Master Of the. Has the management 
of the ro3 T al stables and bred horse®, and 
authority over the officers and servants con- 
nected with them In any state cavalcade he 
rides next behind the sovereign, leading a 
horse of state, and on some occasions he tides 
111 the same carnage with the sovereign He 
alone has the privilege of using horses belong- 
ing to the Crown, bee Ministry. 

Horseley, John Calcott, R.A., b. 1817, 
painted a picture in his youth which excited 
the admiration of Wilkie, and subsequently^ 
exhibited at the British Institution and the % 
Academy. In 1843 his cartoon of “St. Augustine 
Preaching” gained at Westminster Hall one of 
the three prizes methe second rank of £200. 
Ollier frescoes of his in the Palace of West- 
minster are entitled “Religion” and “Satan 
surprised at the Eai of Eve.” Since then he 
has painted many admirable pictures and por- 
traits, as well as an altar piece with figures of 
colossal swe, entitled, “ The Healing Mercies of 
Christ.” The latter is in the chapel of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Mr. Horsley was elected 
treasmei of the Royal Academy (1882). 

Horse Racing. Though not so general in 
the classical ages as chariot racing, horse 
racing as usually understood formed an im- 
portant part of the Grecian games, and Gibbon ' 
writes of the Scj r thians as being “ consummate^ ' 
masters of the equestrian art.” The Romans f 
were also much attached to the sport, and the 
place where they ran or coursed their horses 
was termed hippodromus, or hippodrome, 
Authorities differ somewhat as to whether the 
horse was indigenous to Britain, and the 
probability is that it was first brought over 
to our shores from France. Races between 1 
full-aged horses (six years) are believed to 
have been encouraged by the Anglo-Saxons ; 
and King John is said to have much fav oured 
the pastime. Edward XXX. and Henry VOX. also 
devoted much attention to the subject, and the 
fame of the English thoroughbred gradually 
extended over the woild. James X made 
many efforts to improve the breed of running 
horses, and His Majesty purchased the first ^ 
Arab sire ever imported into this country. I 
This was the “ Markham ” Arabian, a small hay 
horse, described by an historian or that day as 
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“ equine father of the turf/ and which Heath affords ample room for exercising the 
realised^ 154, in those days a very considerable large number pf thoroughbreds always in 
Srtih. Beyond all doubt the English racer training in the vicinity, Ihe list of winning 
is now the* fleetest of all horses; and so owners for the year is headed by Mr. “Abing- 
cxtensivcly hav6 foreign agents been draining ton ’’with £20, *24, Mr. Douglas Baird coming 
our markets of recent years, that a Royal Com- next with £16,619, Mr. “ Manton ” with £i6,u 6, 
mission, appointed in November ’ 87 , to inquire the Duke of Beaufort with .£15,573, Mr. R. 
and report as to the best mean's of expending C. Vyner with £*5,358, Lord Calthorpa with 
the annual Government grant of £5,000 in order £13,327, Gen. Owen ’Williams with £11,734, Sir 
to improve the b eed of horses, more especially F. Johftstone with £rx, 173, and the Duke of 
with a view to meeting the demand for cavalry Portland witjj. £9,534 ; the Duke of Westminster, 
remounts, state, in their, report published in who in the previous year won £34,000 in stakes 
the Gazette of December sjjrd, that u until some alone, being tenth/with the comparatively small 
means are found of retaining in the country for total of £8,988. Altogether £416,322 was dis- 
thc future such animals (sound sires;, it is tnbuted in stakes over races run under New- 
vain to expect any marked or permanent im- market rules ; and of 783 winners 313 were 
provement in the direction needed.” As a two-year-olds, 220 three-year-olds, and'251 four- 
result of their labours the Commissioners re- year-olds or upwards ; whilst the totaj. number 
commended for ’88 the distribution of the grant of horses which have run during the year is 
mentioned into premiums to sires selected at 2,045. Hampton is credited with leading 

( the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at honours as a sire, his progeny having won 
'Nottingham in February, conditionally on their £31,770, as compared with £25, <136 awarded to 
travelling over specified districts at stated fees. Hermit’s, £20,906 to Springfield’*, £17,886 to 
The rules governing flat racing aie fiamcd by Isonomy’s, £13,731 to Specuhun’a, and £10,896 
the Jockey Club, a body formed some time to Camballo’s. C. Wood comes first in the list 
between the years 1750 and 1760, the present of winning jockeys, with 151 wins out of 570 
stewards of which are Lord Hasimgs, the mounts; and is lollowed by J. Watte with no 
Hon. Ii. W. Fitzwilliam, and the Right wins and 451 rides, G. Barrett with 106 wins 
Hon. James Lovelier. The remaining members and 581 mounts, S. Lo&tes with 81 wins, 
numbci ninety, and include the Prince of F, Barrett with 72, W, Robinson with 63, 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Alington, T. Cannon with 57, J. Fagan with 53, F. Rickaby 
Earl Cadogan, Lord Calthorpe, the Right Hon. with 45, and J. Woodbutn with 42. As the 
H. Chaplin, Mr. W. G. Craven, Sir George tragic story ol the death of F. Archer will 
Clictwynd, the Earl of Durham, Viscount always be associated with '86* so will the 
Falmouth, Earl Granville, the Marquis of demise of George Fordham, an equally famous 
Hai tington, the Marquis of Londonderry, the jockey, be linked with '87. The latter had 
rDnke of Richmond and Gordon, the* Fail of ictired from professional riding for some 
Rosebery, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, the Duke years, and after a short illness passed quietly 
of St. Albans, Prince Soltvkoff, the Duke of away at his residence, the Villa Montrose, 
Westminster, General Owen Williams, and the Sloughy on Oct. 12th, in his 51st year. His 
Earl of Zetland ; whilst Smongsl the honorary sterling honesty and commendable reticence 
members are the Emperor of Russia, the Crown on all matters pertaining to his calling early 
Prince of Germany, and the Presidents of the brought his services into request, and - at his 
French and American jockey Clubs. All death he bequeathed over £40,000 to his family, 
steeple-chasing and hurdle-racing events are One of the most painful turf scandals of the 
governed by the Grand National Hunt Com- year was furnished m tue suspicious running 
mittee, which consists of Mr. H. T. Barclay, ol the Marquis of Ailesbury’s Everitt at York ; 
Col. Bulkelcy, Mr. E. C. Burton, Col. Byrne, and the Stewards having interrogated E. 
Sir Gcoige Clictwynd, Lord Coventry, Mr. Martin, the jockey, im erred the case to the 
W. G, Craven, the Hon. R. Carington, Jockey Club. A searching investigation elicited 
Lord Drogheda, Lord Filzhnrdinge, Lieut.- from Marlin the statement that he had ridden 
Col. Garratt, the l)uke ol Hamilton, Cob according to 01 ders, and that on more than one 
. Harford, Lord Harrington, Lotd Hastings, occasion he had been instructed not to win. 
%jHon. Cecil Howard, Mr. W. H. P. Jenkins, Eventually the Marquis of Ailesbury and his 
F. Johnstone, the Marquis ol Londonderry, trainer were warned olf Newmarket Heath ; but 
rTCapt, Mai hell, Lord Manners, Cant. W. G. the latter will, it is understood, appeal against 
Middleton, the Duke of Montrose, Hon. F. C. this decision. At the annual dinner of the 
Morgan, Mr. G. E, Paget, Lord Penrhyn, Lord old-faslnoned Gimcrack Club at York the Right 
Rossmore, Major Gilbei l Slirling, Lord Suffolk, Hon. James Lowther and Lord Durham spoke 
Sir W, Throckmorton, and Lord Yarborough, very strongly on the evils of jockey-gambling, 
The rules of betting come under the diiect ancf the latter gentleman also made some corn- 
supervision of the Committee of Taltcrsall's ments on the in-and-out running of animals 
Subscription Rooms, the gentlemen composing located in a certain powerful stable. No name 
this body being the Duke of Beaufort, Col, was mentioned, but the remarks were of so 
Baring, Lord Calthovpe, Sir George Clielwynd, pointed a character that it was very generally 
Mr. Daniel Cooper, Col Flu dyer, Lord Gerard, understood who was alluded to. Hence no 
the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Dc L'Isle racing man was surprised to learn that Sir 
and Dudley, the Earl of March, the Duke George Clietwynd challenged his lordship to 
of Montrose, the Right Hon. Sir Robert prove his assertions, or give him ‘Hhat satis- 
Peel, Mr. G. E. Paget, Mr. C. Perkins, Prince laction which every gentleman was entitled to 
Soltykoff, Mr. E. Clay Ker Seymer, Major vyjhen insulted.” Lord Durham refused to do 
Gilbert Stirling, and the Earl of Zetland. The either, and admitted that his speech di<$ refer 
fiat-racing season of ’87 opened at Lincoln on to one of Sir George Chetwynd’s horses. He 
March ai st, and closed at Manchester on declined to make any specific charge, or to 
November 26th. Newmarket is looked upon confine himself to the c^se of ^ Fullerton, .. 
as the headquarters of the Turf, and the famous which had already been inquired into by the 
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jockey Club. His lordship, however, ex- mishaps, and at one period it was thought heN 
* pressed himself as quite willing to incur the would be unable to take part in the- race which 
result of any inquiry conducted “with all the in 1778 was named in honour] of Lieut.-Gen. 
formalities and safeguards of a public tribunal.'* Anthony St. Leger, of Park Hill/ although, as 
Correspondence ensued between the parties a matter of fact, the race had been instituted 
interested and the Jockey Club, the latter body two years earlier. As in the Derbji, the con- 
being* requested by Sir G. Chetwynd to under- ditions regulating the contest so dear to the 
take *ft inquiry, but they declined to do so Yorkshireman's heart have varied, and it is 
until a reasonable time had been afforded him now run over a distance of rm.^fur. 13a yds. 
to bring an action at-law. In this position on Doncaster Town Moor, and as a rule on the 
matters pow remain. After thf memorable second Wednesday in September. The here i 
feats of the Duke of Westminster's Ormonde of the Derby, however, returned to, public 
in 1886, the performances of the three-year-olds favour just as the hour for starting Whs 
in *87 seem comparatively tame, but the season reached, and was beaten only by Lord Rodney's 
will be long remembered for the brilliant Xilwarlin, who started at 4 to 1 and won a 
handicap displays of Bendigo in the Cesarewitch sensational race by half alength ; third honours 
aiM Cambridgeshire, and tor the victory in the being accorded the Duchess of Montcpge'a 
Derby of what in racing parlance is termed Timothy, whilst behind the latter came Phil, 
a “dark’* horse. The Two Thousand Guineas Savilo, Scottish King, Eiridspord, Grandison, 
r(worth irt reality ,£3,550), the first pf the classic and Carrasco. When the flag fell KllWarlin 
events of the year, and run over the Rowle3 r refused to move, and his opponent had a start { 
Mile at Newmarket, fell to Mr. Douglas Baird’s of fully a hundred yards prior to the son of ^ 
colt Enterprise, which started favourite at 2 to 1 Arbitrator and Hasty Girl ..being persuaded to 
against in a field of eight ; Mr. Fenwick’s Phil try. Once off, however, he displayed a magnift- 
was second, and Mr. Perkins’ Eglamore third, cent turn of speed, and eventually credited his 
The sister race of One Thousand Guineas (worth fortunate owner with the stakes, which, # lone 
£31300). rftn over the same course three days were worth .£4,050. Later on rumours of objec- • 
later, was won by the Duke of Beaufort’s Reve tions were rife, but so far no protest has been 
d’Or (starting at evens in a field of twelve), officially lodged. With regard to the perfarm- 
Mr. Perkins’ Porcelain being second, and the s nces of oui leading two-year-olds, those ofFriar’f 
Duke of Westminster’s Freedom third. The Balsam stand out prominently, aud his sequence 
Derby, the great rarffe of the year, and which of seven successes include the New Stake* 
annually attracts between 400,000 and 600,000 (Ascot), July Stakes (Newmarket), Richmond 
visitors to Epsom Downs, a fine stretch of Stakes (Goodwood), and the Middle Park and 
galloping ground, was established in 1780, the Dewhurst Plates (Newmarket); hence it is not 
first winner being a well-formed chestnut colt surprising that he is now a strong favourite fo^ 
named Diomed, belonging to Sir Charles Bun- Derby honours. This colt, a chestnut, by n 
bury. The weights then earned wcie 8 st. Hcrnnt — Flower of Dorset, is the joint pro- 
by colts and 7 st. 11 lb. bv fillies, and the dis- perty of Sir F, Johnstone and Lord Alington, 
tancewas one mile ; the imposts are now fixed out being nominated b>' the former ho will 
at 9St. ior colts and8st. 9’fb ror fillies, whilst cany his colours m*ill important three-year- 
the course is half a mile longei , the net value of old engagements. Curiously enough, a large 
the stake in Diomed’s year was ^850, wheieas proportion oi the year's stakeshave been awarded 
on the last anniversary, which was celebrated on to two -year-olds, their total being £160,394, as 
May 25th, it amounted to £4,525. From this it against £127,162 credited to three-year-olds, and 
will be seen thqt the conditions of the i acc have £ 128 , 1 66 to four and upwards. The Althorp Park 
been materially changed since its institution by Stakes (Northampton) and the Westminster 
the Earl of Derby. So high a reputation had Stakes (Epsom) fell to the Duke of Portland’s 
the Boron gained as a two-year-old, that his Saltpetre; the Hyde Park Plate (Epsom) to Mr- 
numerous admirers laid ocfds of 5 to 4 on Ernest's Van Diemen's Land; tne WoOdoote 
him for Blue Riband honours in '87 ; but to Stakes (Epsom) to Baron de Rothschild’® Her 
their consternation he was easily beaten by Majesty; the Oleorwell Stakes (Newmarket) to 
fou r length s by M r AbingtonV* Merry Hampton" the Duke of Hamilton’s Nina; the Chesterfield • 
(1 idden by Watts, and whose starting price was Stakes (Newmarket), and the Champagne Stakes 
100 to 9 against), whilst two lengths in the rear (Doncaster) to the Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire; 
of the favourite came Mr. Douglas’ Martley, the Astley Stakes (Lewes) to Mr. Combe’s 
The remaining competitors finished in tne Simon Pure ; the Champion Nursery (Kempion 
following order Aintree, Eiridspord, Savile, Park), the Criterion Nursery Handicap (New- 
Blanchland, Consolide, Grandison, Porcelain, market), and the Doveridge Stakes (Derby) to 
and the colt by Doncaster — Shannon. The list the Duke of Westminster’s Orbit; and the 
of Oaks -winners is headed by Bridget, a filly Criterion Stakes (Newmarket) to Ossery, an own 
which carried the colours of the same Earl of brother to Ormonde, which will sufficiently 
Derby who instituted the Derby Stakes a year indicate its ownership; whilst the prestige of 
latei, and the only differences between the the two-year-old section of thoroughbreds has 
races are that the Oaks is restricted to fillies, also been well maintained by Acme, Bartizan, 
Which are apportioned 1 lb. more than in the Brooklyn, Belle Mahone, Crowberry, Galore, 

► Defbv, and that whereas the latter is run on Gautby, Harpagoti, Hazel hatch, Juggler, Mon 
the Wednesday the forme 1 is decided on the Droit, Minster Bell, Patchouli, Sandal, Sea- 
Friday ' oj&jtlie Epsom Summej Meeting. The breeze, Satiety, Saucy Lass, Senanus, and 
heroine of the last Ladies' Day was R3ve d'Or, Volcano; but the most valuable two-year-old 
/ +l who started st 11 to 8 on, and beat Mr. Valem- prize ever run for was the Whitsuntide Plate at 
'-tine’s* St. Helen, the Duke ol Westminster’s Manchester, which was worth .£4,725, and was 
Freedom, and si* others, the value oi the stakes won by Mr. Douglas Baird's Briar-root, who 
credited to the Duke of Beaufort by this victory started at 100 to 6 in a field of 19, and won by a 
being Between the Dei by and St. neck from Lord Zetland’s colt by Isanomy^- 

Leger, Merry Hampton met with a series of Ellangowan (since named Caerlaverock), whilst 
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$r* % head.ii) the rear erf the latter came Ayrshire, 
Several races in commemoration of Her Maj esty’s 
Jubilee were also decided at ‘various places in 
the course of the reason ; and that atManchester 
was awarded to Mr. Cooper’s Luminary, that at 
Hampton Park to Mr. Barclay’s Bendigo, that at 
Ascot to Mr. Vyner’s minting, that at High Goa- 
forth Park to Mr. Melville's Horton, that at 
Leicester to Mr. Homfray’s Xinaky, that at San- 
down Park to Mr. T. Cannon’s Humewood, that at 
1 Brighton to Lord Alingtoh’s The Shrew, that at 
1 Stockton to Mr. Pickersgill's Greenshank, and that 
at Ayr to Mr. Gardner s Sorrento, whilst the Im- 
perial Cap at Newmarket was won by Ormonde. 
Of the other important flat-races of the year, 
taken in the order of their decision, the Lin- 
colnshire Handicap was won by the Duchess of 
Montrose’s Oberon (wno started at odds of 50 
to 1 agst.), the Bari Spencer Plate by the late 
Barcm de Kirch's Guadiana (100 to 7 agst.), the 
A Great Northamptonshire Stakes by Mr. Leopold 
H de Rothschilds Middlethorpe (4 to 1 ng&t.), the 
^ ' Leicestershire Spring Handicap by Mr. Hoxnf ray’s 
Kinsky (ao to x agst.), the Nottingham Spring 
Handicap by Mr. Vyner s Gloriation (10 to x agst.), 
the Grawfttrd and Babraham Plates at New- 
.itiariffet by Sir George Chetwynd’s Fullerton 
H to x ana : to x. agst. respectively), the New- 
market Handicapaby Mr. Hammond s Eurasian 
(4 to x agst.), the ’Great Metropolitan Stakes at 
Epsom by the Duke of Beaufort’s The Cob (13 
to $ agst.), and in the City and Suburban, at the 
same gathering, Mr. Wardle’s Merry Duchess, 
a xoo to 8 chance, defeated Lord Edwaid 
, Somerset’s Carlton by a length, subsequent 
running showing this to have been one of the 
f Tubfat remarkable races of the season. The 
Princess of Wales’ Handicap at Sand own Park 
was awarded to Mr. Fenwick’s Southhill (8 to 1 
agst.), the Chester Trades' Cup to Carlton <9 to 4 
ag&t.), the Great Cheshird* Handicap to Krnsky 
(evens), the Queen's Cup at Kempton Park to 
Mr. Brodvick Clcete’s Beaulieu (7 to 1 agst), the 
Payne Stakes at Newmarket to Capt Bowling’s 
Carrasco (6 to 1 agst.), the Somersetshire Stakes 
torMr. A- W, Merry’s colt by Bertram or 
Wisdom— Enigma (4 to 1 agst.), the Doncaster 
Spring Handicap to Mr. T. Price’s True Blue II. 
(ao o to 8 agst.), the Epsom Grand Prize to the 
Duchess of Montrose's Eiridspord (9 to 4 agst.), 
the Salford Borough Handicap to Mr. W. Blake's 
Exmoor (7 to 1 agst.), and the Manchester Cup to w 
a. Lord Edward Somei set's Carlton (10 to 1 agst.). 

'^At Boyal Ascot the Duke of Westminster’s 
j t'tenondi showed that he still retained his mar- 
speed by defeating Kilwarlin in the 
Boas Memorial Stakes (4 to 1 on), and Minting, 
Bendigo, and Phil in the Hardwioke Stakes 
(5 to 4 on); Eurasian was credited with the 
Ascot Stakes (xoo to 12 agst.) and Alexandra 
Plate (7 to a agst.) ; the Prinoe of Wales’ Stakes, 
the Boyal Hunt Cup, the Coronation Stakes, and 
the .Darby Stakes, were respectively credited to 
Claymore (too to 15s agst.), Gay Hermit (5 to 1 
agst.), Heloiae (4 to 1 agst.). and Timothy (2 to 1 
agst.), all four animals being the property of 
the Duchess of Montrose. The Gold Cup was 
won by Mr. Douglas Baird’s Bird of Freedom 
(to to * agst.) { Lord Calthorpe’s Florentine (4 to x 
agbL) was victorious in the St. James’ Palace 
Stakes, and Lord Aile&bury’s now notorious 
Ev«*itt<iooto 8 agst.) easily defeated x6 oppo- 
nents in the Wokingham Stakes. At the Derby 
Summer Meeting Mr. C. Archer’s Stourfleld (8 to 1 
agst.) secured the Welbeck Cup, and Gloriation 
(8 to x agst.) was victorious 111 the Beveridge 


Handicap. At Gosfbrth Park the North Derby 
was wan by Mr. Douglas Baird’s Salisbury 
(a to 1 agst.), the Northumberland Elate by Mr. 



son’s Londonderry (6 to 5 agst.); The Sixtieth 
Liverpool Cup was won by Mr. X’Anson’t Baste? 
(85 to 40 agst), the Molyneux Gup by Mr. Ren- 
frew’s Thunderstorm (xoo to 30 agst.), and the 
Kempton Park July Handicap by Mr. Quid wick’s 
Harpenden (2 to 1 agst,). A t the Leicester Sum- 
mer Meeting, Timothy won the Midland Derby 
Stakes (3 to 1 agst.), and Mr. Bedford’s Bo* 
peater n. the Zetland Stakes (20 to 1 agst.) ; and 
at Goodwood Mr. Mackenzie's Upset, a 25 to 1 
chance, secured the Stewards’ Cap, Sir 'fatten 
Sykes’ Cardinal Mai was first in the Levant 
Stakes (9 to 4 agst), the Sussex Stakes fell to 
B6ve d’Qr <9 to 4 on), the Goodwood Gup to the 
Duke of Westminster's Savile ( 3 to 1 agst.), the 
Goodwood Stakes to Loid Edward Somerset’s 
Carlton (9 to 4 agst.), and the Nassau Stakes 
Mr. Douglas Ban d’s Maize (100 to 8 agst.), Mr. 
Merry ’ z Abu Klea won the Brighton Stakes 
(10 to 1 agst.), the Duke of Hamilton’s Jacob 
was successful in the Lewes HandicSp (4 to x 
agst.), and Mr. J. H. Houfcdsworth’s Cactus, 
another 4 to 1 chance, defeated all opponents 
in the Great International Breeders’ Stakes for 
3-year-olds at Kempton Park. The Great 
Northern Leger at Redcaf was won by Lord' 
Zetland’s Soottish King (4 to x on), the Great 
Ebor Handicap by Mr. Brydges- Williams' Silence 
(15 to 1 agst.), the Yorkshire Oaks by Bdve d'Oi 
(4 to x on), the Glen Plate at Leicester by Mr. 
Sherwood’s Bessie (7 to x agst.), the Peveril of 
the Peak Plate at Derby by Harpenden (2 to 1 
agst.), and at the same meeting Gloriation 
secured the Breeders’ Si. Leger Stakes (3 tp j 
agst.), Mr Lambert’s Nora (10 to 1 agst.) 
defeated a lar^e field in the Hartington Plate. 
Merry Duchess (7 to x agst.) won the Groat 
Yorkshire Handicap, General Owen Williams’ 
Lisbon (100 to 8 agst.) was successful m the 
Portland Plate (Doncaster'., the Great Eastern 
Railway Handicap was awarded to Mr. Ben- 
holm’s Braw jLas® (100 to 30 agst.), and the 
Newmarket Ootober Handicap to Mr. Valentine'?* 
St. Helen (100 to 20 agst.). The Ce Bare witch 
Stakes, run for at Newmarket over a distance 
of 2 miles 2 fur, 28 yards, evokes more specu- 
lation, perhaps, than any handicap throughout 
the season, and of the twenty-three competi- 
tors taking part in the race of Oct. nth last 
Lord Rodney’s Humewood, 3 yrs., 7 &t. 6 lb., 
who started at 4^ to 1, won by a length and a 
half from Bendigo, aged, 9 st. 7 lb,, Carlton, 
4 yrs., 9 st. 2 lb., being third. The Cambridge 
shire Stakes was decided a fortnight later, over 
a course of a mile and 240 yards, at Newmarket, 
and Gloriation, 3 yrs., 7 st, 6 lb. (40 to 1 agst.), 
defeated Bendigo, aged, 9 st. 13 lb., by half a 
length, Quicksand, 3 yrs., 6st. sib., and seven- 
teen others. The performances of Bendigo wore 
exceptionally meritorious, and on the Thursday 
following the Cesarewitch he won the Chamnkm 
StakeB, starting at 3 to 1 on, in a canter. Tne 
Duke of Westminster's St. Mirin compensated 
for various disappointments by winmpjL.tfae 


Liverpool Autumn Cup fix to 3 agst.), GayH3ru$t ■’ 
(7 to 4 agst.) won the Great Lancashire Handicap, * 
Thunderstorm (100 to 8 agst ) was successful in * 
the Derby Cup, and Carlton brought an excep- 
tionally interesting season tq a close with* 
highly meritorious victory in the Manchester,. 
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third, well in advance of seventeen opponents. Horses. The Breed ol. Pakiamesai last sfts* 
As considerable interest is always shown by sion voted a grant of £5,000, which is intended 
English sportsmen in the Grand Prix de Pans, t0 an annual charge on the Exchequer, for 
ihe fta* a» Jookwr. Caub (tlie French Derby^, promoting improvement in the breed of bereea, 
.^and the Prix de Diane (the wench Oaks), it and appointed a commission to inquire into the 
may be added that the two first-m actioned best me ans by which the bounty may be ex- 
events were credited to M. Aumqnt by the aid pen <jed. The Commissioners ar& Tffe Duke v' 
respectitfely of Ttodbreuao and Monarque, and of Portland, Master of the Horse; the Earl of ' 
tliat the Prix de Diane was won by M. Eu- Coventry, Master of the Buckhoundtffc Baroto 
phrussi s Bavarde. The Grand National Steeple- Rjbblesdale; Mr. Henry Chaplin; Major-Gen. 
chase, the chief event of the cross-country Frederick Geoi ge Ravenhill; Mr. Jacob WUson. 
season, is run for over a course of about 4 representative of the Royal Agricultural So- 
nnies x,ooo yards, at Aintree, a short distance cie ty • Mr. John Gilmour, ripresentativ^pf -the 
from Liverpool, and on the last anniversary Highland and Agricultural Society; add Ml*. 
Mr. E. Jay s Gamecock, a 20 to 1 chance, won by j ohn Bowen Jones, representative of theCeu- 
three lengths from Baron Schroder s Savoyard, t ral Chamber of Agriculture. ^ * 

the late Lord Wolyerlon s Johnny Longtafl WrmHA nf 


"the late Lord Wolverton’s Johnny Longtail 
being third, well in advance of thirteen others. — 
In London there jare two sporting daily papers : 
Ityaq SportlHtian, Editor, Mr. A. Allison, and the 


House, Adjournment of tbe* See FArlia,-" 

MENTARY PROCEDURE. 

House of Deputies, The Austro-Hungarian. 


(with which is now incorporated See Austria-Hungary,. 

Bull's Life,) Editor, Mr. c. Blake; whilst the Housing of the Working Classes &.c%t 
Article signed “Vigilant” in the former is ’ft 5 . This Act, based upon the recommends^ 
Written by Mr. H. Smurthwaite ; the Sporting tions of the Royal Commission appointed *in* 
Chronicle is published daily at Manchester, 1884, amends three distinct groups of 5t?tutes$U 


it has been customary on the Continent to Dwellings Improvement Acts, 1875 to i$8s, S*© 
make a special collection on one Sunday in the ed. '87. 11 


year in the churches lor the hospitals in the Hova. The ruling race of Madagascar (a.v.). 
district. The practice is now pretty general fu . 

> in this country. The Metropolitan Hospital Home A Howells, William Dean, tife emitu^* 

• Fund was started in 187,, by the late Dr. James ’ 37 ' 

Wakley, editor of the La, feel. The following ^ *‘1 *'”* ?i th *»s father as a prmter, 
tabic shows the amount of the collections and ! ie ^ “^,' 3 5^ fes /? I \V an « f" 

the number of congregations contributing ' 41 ‘ 


Denomination 


Church of England . 
Xongregatioualists . 

Jews 

littptists 

Wesley ans .... 
PrsAbyterians . . . 
Roman Catholics . . 
Unitarians .... 
Society of Friends 
Greek Church . . . 
Swedenborgians . , 
'German Lutherans . 
Method is ts( U n i ted F ree 
Chbrch of Scotland^ . 
Methodists (Primitive) 

‘ Calvinists ..... 

' Welsh^ Calvinistic Me 

thodists 

■ Catholic Apostolic. . 
Free Church of England 
Methodists (New Con 
nexion) . . . . 

Countess of Hunting 
. 4 oh’s Connexion . 
various ..... 


Amount 

£28,365 15 

2 

2,080 2 

0 

964 19 
1,038 18 

7 

7 

1,008 15 
960 12 

8 

9 

476 4 

0 

265 13 

XI 

175 * 

0 

84 6 

0 

69 19 

3 

94 15 

6 

25 17 

9 

111 7 

9 

22 5 

6 

25 10 

6 

27 2 

0 

77 I 

7 

5 t8 

7 

0 16 

O 

4 a 

9 

306 ip 

X 

{£ 36,391 IS 11 


* “ seventeenth century, held the whol$ ofBritis 

There is also^T day set apart for collection in North America under the name 6f Rupert’ 


he adopted journalism as his profesion, and In 
'71 was appointed editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
from which he reft red in '80. His poems, 
sketches, and stones, which are characterised 
by a lightness of artistic touch which marks 
tne individuality of their author, have had' a 
wide circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr, H . was American consul at Vienna ’61-6^; 

Huddleston, Sir John Walter, was b. in 
1817, and married Lady Diana Beauclcrk, 
daughter of the Duke of St. Albans. Calledto 
the bar at Gray’s Inn (1839), Q.C. (18$?), but 
he failed repeatedly in his attempts to get into 
Parliament. Probably no man at the bar, ,in 
his time, except Mr. Hawkins, had so large * 
a practice at Nisi Prius. Mr. Huddleston was 
created a justice of the Common Pleas ^1875), 
then a baron of the Exchequer, and, finkWy.^ii 
judge of the High Court. He is, howevcr&snll 
known 111 legal circles as “ Baron Huddleston. 

Hudson Bay. An inland sea of the Domitiion 
of Canada, nearly as large as the Mediter- 
ranean, communicating with the Atlantic, by 
Hudson Strait. Navigation difficult, owing to 
numerous sandbanks, rocks, islets, and floating 
ice. Closed by ice seven months of the psai. . 
A project is on foot to connect Port Nelson, on 
the western shore, with Winnipeg and else- 
where by rail, and a small portion of this line 
has been built. Communication at present 
open in summer by canoe to Lake Winnipeg. 
Hudson, the discoverer, was set adrift in the 
Bay with his son and others, in an open* 
boat, by his mutinous crew, and was lost. 
The Hudson Bay Company, chartered in the 
seventeenth century, held the whol^ of .British 



bju£u.’s Ajtwfeu. 


County Court judge (1882). Mr, Hughes Some 
time Since founded an English colony in the 
"Western States of America, but the experiment 
Is said to be not so completely successful as its 
author could desire. '■* ^ 

Humbert IV-, King of Italy ; b. 1844; is the 
eldest son of King Victor Enunanuel, whom he 
succeeded on the throne (J an uary 1878). Pri nee 
Humbert, along with his fatmfcr, took an Active 
part in the war of independence, and displayed 
110 less energy in his efforts to unite Italy, He 
co-operated in the reorganisation of the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies, and both in Naples and 
Palermo he enjoys a well-deserved popularity. 
He has been invested with the Order of the 
Garter, and received the investiture at the 
hands of the Duke of Abereorn. In 1868 his 
Majesty married the Princess Marguerite Marie 
Thcr&se Jeanne of Savoy, his cousin, and the 
daughter of the late Duke Ferdinand of Genoa, 
Mother of King Victor Emmouurt. His eldest 
son, who bears the title of Prince of Naples, 
was born in 1869. 

Hungary. See Austria-Hungary. 

* Hunt, William Holman, the well-known 
punter of religious and mystical subjects, 
was born 1827. The occult meaning of his 
“fight Of the World” and “The Awakening 
Con science,” of 1854, founded the subject of a 
scries of letters by Mr. Ruskin to the Times, 
Mr. Hunt subsequently painted “The Scape- 
goat ” and “ The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple/ 1 the latter of which attracted great 
notice when exhibited (i860). The largest of 
his "Works, “The Shadow of Death/' occupied ; 
the artist during a four years’ residence in 
Palestine, and was finished in *873- “The 
Triumph of the Xnnooento,” by some considered 
hia masterpiece, was last year reproduced in 
photogravure and published by the Fine Art 
Society. Mr, Holman Hunt is an ardent advo- 
cate; for the reform of the Royal Academy. 
He has recently been elected a member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

Hurricanes See Meteorology. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, M.D., ll.d., 
D.C L., F.R.S , the foremost of^IivingEnglish 
biologists, b. May 4th, 1825. at Ealing. Educated 
at 'Ealing School (of which his father was one 
ofdj^ masters) and at Charing Cross Hospital. 
He Served as assistant-surgeon on H.M.S. 
Victory and Rattlesnake^ during the cruise 
of which latter vessel he made important 
observations on oceanic hydrozoa. In 185a he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society: 
1855, Professor of Natural History at the Royal 
School of Mines, and also Fullerian Professor 
'•of physiology at the Royal Institution; 2858, 
Crobnian Lecturer at the Royal Society ; 
2862 1 President of the Biological Section of the 
British , Association ; 2870, President of the 
Assovintion itself for the year, and member of 
the London School Board; 1872, Lord Rector 
of ^Aberdeen University ; 1873, Secretary of 
the, Royal Society; 2878, LL.D. Dublin and 
Edinburgh ; 1879* LL.D. Cambridge ; 1883, 
Bade Lecturer at Cambridge, and President of 
this Bep I Beetoty, In October 1884 he lelt 
England oh account of ill health.* In 1885 


he resigned his official duties, which in- 
cluded the Inspectorship ®f Fisheries and 


tjie presidency -of the Royal Society. His 
works>jmet -fclotrng papers to scientific and 
generm periodicals, are r ,118534. Translation^ with 


lation of “Von Spbold on ( Tap«wormd”; 
2858, “ Educationalvalue of Nat&Sj History 
Sciences 1859, “ Oceanic Hydiozoa”; 1863, 
“Evidence as to Man's Place i* Nature, and 
Knowledge of the Causes of the Phenomena 
of Organic Nature "; 1864, “ Elements, of Com- T 
paraUve Anatomy and Classification of Animals; 
1866, Elementary Physiology; 2869, Intfbduction 
to the Classification of Animals " ; 2870, “Lay 
Sermons ” ; 1871, “ Manual of Anatomy of Ver- 
tebrate Animals”; xSr^JyCritiques asd Ad- 
dresses”; 1875, “Elem««dPT Biology/' with 
Martin; 1877, “Physiography/’ “American 
Addresses,” and “Anatomy of InvertolfratA ” ; 
1880, “Crayfish”; 1881, “Science and Culture/’ - 
and other Essays. Professor Huxley isms w®|I 
known and as notable a teacher and lecture^as 
he is a distinguished experimenter and writer. 

Hybrids. See Origin qF Species. 

Hyderabad. For Resident, etc., see Diplo- 
matic, "* 

Hydrophobia, Law Of. The local authority 
may, if a mad dog, or dog suspected of be\«g 
mad, is found within its jurisdiction, make 
an order placing such restrictions as it tmnks 
proper upon all dogs not being uncjte# the con- 
trol of any person. This order may be for such 

« ue as it thinks proper, and may extend 
agh the whole of its jurisdiction or any 
of it. The local authority is to publish 
notice of the order. Any person disobey- 
ing it makes himself liable to a fine of 20s., 
recoverable on summary conviction. The local 
authority referred td is either the town council, 
the local board, the improvement commis- 
sioners, or in places where none of these is to 
be found, the justices in petty sessions. (For 
detailed paiticulars of the recent prevalence 
of hydrophobia and its treatment, see our 
edition of 1886,) 

Hygrometer. See Meteorology. 

Hypnotism (synon. Braid ism). During the 
hypnotic state portions of the brain only 
are involved in sleep, whilst others can be 
called into activity by the impression of a r 
dominant idea communicated to it' by the 
operator ; and it is thus capable of receiving 
sensorial impressions which become arrested 
before conversion into conscious ideas, so that 
no recollection of what has happened doting 
the sleep remains. The special seiises retain 
their activity ; the psychomotor centres can 
control complicated movements ; muscular 
j power may be heightened, Whilst the muscular 
I sense (analgesia) may be lowered. „ The 
I countenance is at first expressionless, but on 
any action being performed animation returns. 
Illusions and hallucinations can be produced 
which are purely subjective and devoid of 
any external correlative. The phenomena of 
Hypnotism have recently received attention 
from Teulon, Charcot, Ch. Richet (Heiden- 
hain). and others* 
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Ibsen, HeniUf. Ndt^’egiari ^ritelmtist and 6f the Province of$$suri. H© came back to St. 
poet ; b. March.aotb/.*28, at Skien, The child- Petersburg, and Wab placed at the head of the 
hood of his “ Peer <*ynt ” is said to he largely Asiatic Deportment in the Ministry of Foreign 
autobiographical. In "jjWhe produced his first Affairs, He tilled the office of Representative 
play, “uhfijiaa/’; and in '$1 was appointed ofthe Russian Court at Constantinople (1864-78). 
director of the National Theatre at Berger* by From 1878 to ®JBa General Ignatieff was the 
Ole Bull; dn ”52 ha travelled far a time in Russian Minister of the Interior, and subse- 
Denmark and Germany; and in *57 he re- guently Governor -General of Irkutsk and 
ceived the post of director of the Norske Theatre Commander* Jh-chief of the troops of the Govern - 
at Christiania, which, he managed till ’6a. men t, which post he now holds. He is also a 
During* this period a^eral of his plays were Senator, a President of the Academy, and a 
wi itten and produced. In '63 he went abroad, Member of the Council of the Empire, 
returning afterwards to Norway for a time. Ilbert BUI. A measure .proposed by the 
He ndw resides Mppermany ana Italy. Most government ot Lord Ripon in India, in order to 
of his Works areHrUifslated into German, and extend the jurisdiction of native judges in 
some Into English. criminal offences over Europeans. It took its 

Iceland. A large island in the North Sea name from Mr. C. P. Ilbert, the legal member 
belongihjf to Denmark. Area 39,756 sq, m., of Council who had charge of the Bill. The 
pop. 72,445. Capital Rejkjavik. It is wholly Ilbert Bill in an amended form was passed in 
volcanic, With active craters, steam -holes, ’84. See cd. ’87. 

boiling-springs, etc. Lying just outside the Illiterate Voters. According to a parlia- 
Arctic Circle, climate is severe. Glaciers cover mentary paper issued in '87, 80,145 persons 
the mountains, icebergs often blockade the voted as illiterates at the last general election, 
northern coasts, but south and West influenced the* total number of votes polled being 2,969,381. 
by Gulf Stream. There are no trees, corn I11 England and Wales the illiterate voters yum- 
cannot be grown ; the only mineral of value is bered 38,587 ; in Scotland, 4,836 ; and in Ireland, 
sulphur, and it ns not plentiful.^ But the pas- 36,722. 

tunage is excellent, and ponies, cattle, aud IllstOH, W. A. See Cycling. 

sheep thrive. Exports are wool, dried fish, IUuminants. See ed, ’86 j atso Lighting, 

seal-skins and oil, whale-oil and baleen, eider- and Electricity on Shipboard. 
down, bird-skins, and pomes. Manufactures “ Illustrated London News/* Established 
domestic!. A Danish governor (Stifftamptmand) 1842, published weekly (6^.), contains itlustra- 
presides over administration, but the people tions of a high order, bearing upon subjects of 
elect an Althing for legislation. Commerce current events and interest, with explanatory 
restricted and in Danish hands. People very letterpress. Mr. G. A. Bala ( q.v.), under the 
poor : a kindly, sample, cheeriul race, but lacking well-known nom de plume of “ G. A. S./* was 
encigy. and sometimes incurring distress a contributor for some yeais, A list of wills 
through improvidence. •They (are remarkable of peers deceased, and an obituary, form in- 
fer good education, and there is a college at teresting features of the paper, wnicht has a 

Rejkjavik. Iceland was colonised by Norse- large circulation. 

men in 874, and for three centuries was a Impeachments and Trial Of Peers, Im- 
fiounshing republic. It then passed under the peachment is & metherfpof trial which has 
Norwegian crown j and in 1380 was transferred usually been reserved f&fr great public offences, 
to Denmark. Its literature is famous. Consult and has not been resortea to since 1805. The 
Baring Gould’s “ Iceland,” Lock’s “ Home of proceedings are commenced by a member ©f the 
the Ed das/' etc. House of Commons preferring a charge of high 

44 Icb Dien.” Two stories are cuiTent as to the treason or of certain high crimes and misde- 
origin of this phrase. ( 1 ) Edward I. when he meanours, and moving that the person accused 
presented Edward", his infant son, to the ’Welsh bo impeached j and the Commons, if they 
chieftains in Carnarvon Castle pronounced the think a print a-jacie case is made out, vO|e for 
words, Etch dyn— behold the man. (2) King the impeachment of the party and depute 
Jehu, of Bohemia, Wore the motto at the battle certain of their number to go to the bar of the 
of 'Creasy, where he was slain by the Black' House of Lords to exhibit their. gharges, pro- 
Prince (1346), who assumed the words. raising to appear and make them good at a 

IdlOtB Act, ’ 60 . See ed. *87. time to be fixed by the peers. The articles of 

Ignatisif, General Nicholas Paulovitch. impeachment are in due course drawn up by a 
Russian general and diplomatist, b. in 1832. committee and delivered to tho Lords, and the 
His ,$a±h6r> Count Paul Ignatieff, took a pro- accused sends a written answer. On the ap- 
m inept part in facilitating the accession of pointed day ccrfcamnumbers of the Commons, 
the Emperor Nicholas to the throne. Paulo- acting in the name of the House as counsel for 
vitdjt Jgnatteff studied i# the Corps des Pages, the prosecution/, or managers, call evidence 
and became- an officer in the Imperial Guard, and address their lordships. The accused may 
When the Crimean war was declared* he be- thereupon reply by counsel and bring forward 
longed first to the staff of Count Berg at Revel, his proofs of vindication. The question is then 
anaaXlerwards at Finland. When the war con- solemnly put by the president of the assembly 
eluded, he became military attachp in the Rufi- whether the accused is guilty pr not guilty, on 
sian-Embassy to tho* Court of St. James. In which each peer rises, and laying his hand on 
1858 Ignatieff was made an aide-de-camp t© the his breast replies either “guilty ” or “not 
Emperor Alexander II. f and obtained the rank of gftilty” “ upon my honour.” The numbers are 
colonel. He Was sent on a mission to KhiVa cast up, and the verdict is the decision of the 
and Bokhara, and afterwards despatched to majority. If the accused beipund guilty, judg- 
Pekin as a minister plenipotentiary. He ob- ment is pronounced on a subsequent day.— -A 
tainedfrom the Chinese Government the cession 1 peer charged at common lad^with any mis- 
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demeanour is tried like a commoner; but any from branches of the Imperial Fed eratianLeague 
peer, whether a lord of parliament or not, in all parts of the Empire; and papers of import- 
accused of treason, or felony, or misprision of a nee, followed by discussion, were read by Pro* 
either, is tried by his peers, and it has been feasor Seeley, Sir Alexander Galt, K.C.M.G.. 
held by high authorities that he cannot waive Captain Ccflomb, M.P.. arid others. The Con- 
his privilege to be so tried. The indictment ference was followed by a banquet, presided 
is regularly removed by writ of certiorari— oyer by Lord Rosebery, and among those Who 
during the session to the House of Peers, or took part in the proceedings .were the Duke 
strictly speaking to the court fof our lady the of Cambridge, the Lord Chancellor,. . y isebupt 
Queen in Parliament, but in the recess^ to the Wolseley, Cardinal Maiming, the . Duke of 
court of the Lord High Steward, which during Manchester. Earl of Duaraven, the High Cpfff 
the sittings of Parliament has lfo existence, missipner for Canada the Agepts-General for 
The Lord High Stewar£i£J£*), or the Lord High other Colonies, and. the Eariof Wertiy^s. On 
Chaaoellor (</,*/.)» may preside at an impeach- the xxth of August a large and influential 
ment unless the offence alleged is treason by a deputation from the League waited upon Lord 
peer when the president must be the former ; Salisbury at the Colonial Ofifice, the Premier 
and he too alone can preside at the trial of a being accompanied by Mriiffdward Stanhope, 
peer, whether it take place in the court of the Secretary for the ColonieS.^Xord Brassey, who 
Queen in Parliament or in his own court. All introduced the deputation, stated that the 
lords of Parliament are summoned to the trial of League then included 74 Members, of Parlia- 
a peer, but tine bishops retire before#the question ment, of all shades of political opinion, and ■ 

is put. The court of the Lord High Steward is several distinguished Governors and ex- 

oosnposed of the temporal lords only, lu the Governors of the Colonies. The Prime Minis- 
one court the peers are judges of both law and ter was urged to call a Conference, or to ap- 
fact ; in the other they are jurors upon the point a Royal Commission, to be composed of 
facts, and the Lord High Steward is properly accredited representatives of the United King- 
the judge upon matters of law. These state dom and of each of the self-governing Colonies, 
trials have usually taken place m Westminster for the purpose of suggesting sojhq practical 
Hall, which has been specially fitted up for the means whereby concerted action may be taken 
occasion. (1) for placing upon a satisihctory , basis the 

Imperial Federation. The question of how defence of the ports and the commerce of the 
best to consolidate, or federate the British Empire m time of war, <a) for promoting dflbfict 
Empire had been studied by a few Englishmen intercourse, commercial, postal, aha tele- 
ior some years previously, out it was not until graphic, between the several countries of the 
'84 that a private committee consulted public Empire 111 time of peace, and any othfer means 
men of both the great political parties, and for securing the closer federation or union of 
upon their advice called together a confidence all parts ol the Empire Lord Salisbury stated 
01 all who were known to accept the principle in reply that it would be difficult to, overrate 
of Imperial Federation, This conference was the importance of the deputation, and of the 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on July cause which, it had in nand. He further 
20th in that year, under the presidency of promised that the statement laid before him 
the late Mr. W. E. Forster, supported by should be carefully considered by the Cabinet, 
eminent colonial and other officials and influen- In the Queen's Speech on the prorogation of 
tial supporters of the scheme. Many others Parliament (Sept. 25th, ’86) there occurred this 
wrote approving tiugpbjects of the gathering, paragraph : “ 1 have observed" with much satis- 
Resolutmus were adopted affirming that some faction the interest which* in an increasing 
form of federation was essential ; and at the degree, is evinced by the people of this country 
adjourned conference, held in the following in the welfare of their Colonial and Indian 
November* it was resolved to fo«n the Imperial fellow-subjects, and l am led tp the conviction 
Federation League, whose object should be to that there is on all sides a growing desire to 
secure by federation the permanent unity of draw closer, in every practicable way, the 
the Empire ; that no scheme of federation .bonds which unite the various portions of the 
should interfere with the existing rights of Empire. I have authorised communications 
local parliaments as regards local affairs ; and to be entered into with the principal Colonial 1 
that any scheme of Imperial Federation should Governments, with a view to the fuller con- 
combine on an equitable basis the resources ’ sideration of matters of common interest." 
of the Empire for the maintenance of common The Imperial Conference, thus summoned 
interests, and adequately provide for an organ- at the instance of the Imperial Federation 
ised defience of common rights. The League League, met April 4 th, * 07 , under the presi- 
was duly constituted, Mr. Forster being ap- dency of Sir Henry Holland, who had sue 
. pointed chairman of a, strong executive com- cceded Mr. Stanhope as- Secretary of State 

mittee, which office he held until his death for the Colonies. The Member* of the Con- 

The League has maderapid progress, branches ference were : — Rt. Hon, Sir Henry T. Holland, * 
having been formed in a number of pro Bari,, G.C.M.G., M.P. : Marquis of .SaJiwdry, 
vinci ai towns, and also in several of the ft.G, ; Earl Cadogan; Ri. Hon. W. H. Smith, 
colonies. The , movement so far has been M.P. ; Rt. Han. Edward Stanhope, M-P. ; Rt. 
supported by men who differ greatly on other Hon, Lord George Hamilton, M.F. ; Viscount „ 
questions; it has .been approved by « verj* Cross, G.C.B. ; Lord Stanley of Preston. G.C.B.; # 
iaige section of the English press, and the Rt, Hon, II. C. Raikes, M.P.; Earl of Onslow; 
League has, now an organ of its own, published Rt. Hon. Sir James Fergnssoh, Bart.,G.C.S,l., 
monthly, entitled M Imperial Federation'' A M,P. Newfoundland : Sir Robert Thotburn, 
coaforeaoe bf the Imperial Federation League, K.C.M.G. (Premier) : Sir Ambrose Shea, 
held in, July ' 80 , was opened by the Earl of K.C.M.G. Canada; Sir Alexander Campbell, 
Rosebery, then . Foreign Secretary, who had K.C.M.G. (Licut.-Govemarof Ontario) j Mr. 
beep elected to jtibcceed Mr. Forster as Chair; Sandford Fleming, C.M.G, New South wale*; 
man of theLeag^fe. It wax attended by delegate* Sff* Patrick J ennings, K.C.M.G. (late Premier) { 
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Sir Robert Wisdom, K.C.M.G. (formerly Attor- closer and closet of those bonds which have 
iieyGen,)? Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., C.B. been happily created by a common origin, 
(Agent-Gen.)- Tasmania; Mr. John Stokell a common history, and a common allegiance. 
Dodds (late Attorney-Ger^) i Mr. Adye Douglas We hope that the connection may become more 
(Agent-Geo.). CapOvf Good Hope i Sir Thomas and more true. add real, and that we may, by 


Hendrick Hofmeyr; SirCharfes Mills,K.C.M.G., 

C.B. (AgentGen.). South Australia : Sir John 

W. Dtoiyneri K.CSJ.G. (Premier) r Sir Arthur . . „ ^ 

Blytb,, K.CPM.G., C.B. (Agent-Gen.). New co-operation in attaining all those high objects 
Zealand:' Sir Francis Dillon Bell, K.Q.M.G., of human endeavour which are open to an 
CJB. (AgentGen.) ; Sir William Fitzherbert, Empire like* this.” ISaii Granville, as a Liberal 


m 


Sir James Lorimer, K.C.M.G. (Minister of quarters. M~. Stanhope assembled this Con- 
Defeuce); Sir Graham Berry, K.C.M.G. (Agent- Jerence, the result of which he hoped 41 may 
Gen.)'; Mr. James Service (late Premier). t>e not only to retain but greatly to increase 
^txu»e&iiland ; Sir Sarftuel Griffith, K.C.M.G., the links of steel and of silk which bind the 
y.C. (Premier) ; Sir James Garrick, K.C.M.G,, different portions of this great Empire toge- 
Q.C, (Agent-Gen.). Western Australia: Mr. ther.” The Premier of Newfoundland “ ventured 


John Forrest, C.M.G. (Commissioner of Crown to predict that if the grand project of Imperial 
Lands) ; Mr. Septimus Burt, Natal : Mr. John Federation ever became a reality, the Con- 
Robinson. The proceedings were opened by fere nee would prove to have been the school 
a speech from the Marquess of Salisbury, who, in from which the finished project emerged.” 
alluding to the fact that this was the first Sir Alexander Campbell, who represented the 
meeting of the Empire in council, said: 41 This Dominion of Canada, strongly commended the 
meeting, We are all sensible, is the beginning selection of subjects for discussion which were 


a long progemture, ana distant councils in the said, “pave the way to another and closer 
Empire may in some far-off’ time look back to union ... It would step by step unite all 
the meeting in this room as the root from into one grand union (or the consolidation, 
which all their greatness and all their benefi- defence, and prosperity of the Empire.” Sir 
cence have sprung.” Speaking of Imperial Patriok Jennings, late Premier of New South 
Federation, he said v 4i These are great aspira- Wales, said that 44 the points set down for 
tions. 1 do not cast any kind ot slur upon discussion were ten parts, the sum of which 
them in calling them aspirations ; on the con- was Imperial Federation,” and expressed a 
trary, these sentimental aspirations are not wish to confer 44 in a spirit of conciliation 
separated by so deep a chasm from any actual and compromise, and with a desire to do 
practical undertaking , as some people may what was best lor the whole Empire.” Mr. 


practical undertaking , as some people may what was best lor the whole fcmpire. Mr. 
think. They are hazy enough, doubtful enough Stokell Dodds, representing Tasmania, < con- 
now, but they are the nebulous matter that in sidered “that the subjects set down for jdis- 
the course ol ages, in the course of much less cussion, " tnough very important, sank into 
than ages, will cdol down and condense into a comparative insignificance when compared 
material from which very practical and busi- with the higher result of bringing the Colonies 
ness-like results may very likely come.” After closer to the Mother Country,” and spoke of 
pointing out the difficulties opposed by the 44 the work of which they were now ppssibly 
different fiscal policies of the various parts laying the foundation — the foundation of a 
of the Empire to a Customs Union, which united Empire.” , Sir Thomas TTpington, Attor- 


purposes t of mutual defence was the business to thank Mr. Stanhope for calling the Con- 
whidi the Empire had now before it, warning ference together, asserted on behalf of-himseli 
the Conference that 44 where there is liability and his colleagues, “that they were going into 
to any attack, attack will come. The Colonies that Conference heart and soul to do business 
—the English Colonies— occupy some of the in a businesslike way.” Sir John W. Downer, 
fairest and most desirable portions of the Premier, spoke of the strong loyalty of South 
earth's surface. The desire lor colonial and Australia to the Throne, and thanked Her 
fbreign jpoSsessions is increasing among the Majesty on behalf of his fellow-colonists for 
nations of Europe,” He concluded hie address having summoned the Conference. 41 They 
as follows : “ What We desire is that all parts would bear in mind that all individual interests 
of the Empire should be equally safe, pros- must be subordinated to the welfare of the 
perptts, and glorious, and Tor that end we Empire generally, and to the preservation of its 
desire that all should take their fair and legiti- unity.” Sir Francis Dillon Dell, AgentGen. for 
mate part in a task of which all ought to be New Zealand, having impressed upon the Con- 
proud. His not merely in furnishing money ; ference “that their duty lay in assisting, and 
it is also in furnishing men. I hope that some not in embarrassing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
past experience may give us ground for the ment by adding to the tremendous care that 
anticipation/ as tiine goes on, more and more, already weighs upon it,” Mr. Alfred Deakin, 
that those who are in the Colonies will take Chief Secretary of Victoria, said, . 4 4 The people 
personal part ini the defence of the Empire in .of Victoria were anxious for a Mprited Colonial 
all its portions, and will join even more fully policy, and repudiated any distinction between 
than they ltave joined before in serving under Colonial and Imperial interests.” The Premier 
the standards of the Queen. 1 have now of Queensland, Sir Samuel Griffith, assured 
only to repeat with , bow much pleasure we the Conference that “ in no Colony was Mr. 
see this meeting, which indicates the drawing Stanhope'S invitation north warmly received 
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than in Queensland. It was taking a new step League he said : "lam astonished not merely 
in the history ot the Empire,** -important results at the progress that Che idea of Imperial 
have followed from the Conference. ( 1 ) Ap Federation has made in this country* but at 


part of the Royal Navy which protects the government, the imperial federation League 
Australasian shores. (8) Another arrangement presented a Memorial to the present Prime 
by which the same Colonies take a share in the .Minister* urging that a Conference should he 
expense of administering the British territory called with regard to various Colonialques- 
of New Guinea These arrangements, carry tiems, of which the main one was tlpe defence of 
with them the right of the Colonies to a con- the Empire,; and the present Government, to 
siderable voice in the disposition rof the fleet, their infinite credit, to their lifelong, credit, 
and the administration of New Guinea) which agreed to that proposition, and they summoned 
however remain in the hands of the Imperial that Conference. That Conference took place, 
Government as heretofore. ( 3 ) An agreement and I think that no one who has studied the 
with the Government of $he Cape of (feed Hone voluminous Report which they haye issued 
by which the erection oi the necessary work!' would fail to see that not merely, were the 
for the protection of Table Bay shall be under- actual and immediate reswltsof that Conference 
taken by the Colonial Government, the Imperial very great* but as a movement onward towards 
Government supplying the armament, Simon.' a Bay Imperial federation it was infinitely greater, 
remaining entirely m the hands of the latter. No one can say how far we have .gone in that . 
In addition to these results connected with the direction till there has been time calmly *0 look 
first object of the Conference, the following on the results of that Conference, and to see 
matters were discussed ; — Postal and Telegra- how far they have taken us.*’ The London oflioes 

F hic Communications, arrangements for an of the Imperial Federation League are at 43, St. 
mperial Census in 1891, Foreign Sugar Margaret s Offices, Victoria Street, S.W., where 
Bounties, Patent Laws, Merchandise and its numerous publications can be- obtained. 
Trade Marks, Marriage Laws, and the enforce- Secretary, A. H. Loring, Organ, imperial 
ment of Colonial Judgments and Orders in Federation (monthly). 

Bankruptcy. An understanding was also arrived Imperialists, French. Se ^French Foliti- 
at upon the New Hebrides Question, and has cal Parties. ^ 

since been carried into effect, by which the Imperialists, German. See Gerjman F0J.I- 
neutrality of these islands will be preserved by tjcal Pariies. 

placing them under a Joint Anglo-French Naval Imperial Institute Of the United King- 
Commission. The Conference was favourable dom, the Colonies, and India* This lnsti 
to the establishment of an Imperial Penny Post, tuto, which is to stand for all time as a record 
but considered that the cost would be at pre- of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, has been taking shape 
sent too great. The establishment of a line of for more than two years, ,4Fpr history of the 
Mail Steamers crossing the Pacific from Van- origin of the Institute see ca. 87.) The objects 
couver, and of a submarine cable from the same of the Institute have been sketched out by the 
place to Australia, were also discussed. The Committee as follows The Institute is to 
Trans-Pacific line of steamers in connection find its home in buildings of such a character 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway iq.v.) has as worthily to commemorate Her Majesty's 
since been subsidised jointly by the United Jubilee, and will comprise, 1st, conference 
Kingdom and the Dominion of Canada. This rooms and a grand hall common to all sections ; 
was the first occasion in the history of the andly, the Colonial and Indian section, which 
Empire on which its accredited representatives will serve “to illustrate the great commercial 
had met in conference upon its aftairs. At the and industrial resources of the Colonies and 
close of the Conference its members expressed India, and to spread a knowledge of their pro- 
themselves as strongly sensible of the value gress and social condition"; and 3rdJy, of the 
of such meetings, its spokesman, Sir Samuel United Kingdom section, the design of which 
Griffith, saying. “ I think we may look for- iy!Tl be to exhibit the development during 
ward to seeing this sort of informal Council of Her Majesty’s reign, and the present condition, 
the Empire develop until it becomes a legis- of the natural and manufactured products of 
lative body, and that indeed meetings such the United Kingdom, and to afford such stirau- 
as this will before long be recognised as part lus and knowledge as will lead to still further 
of the general governing machinery of the development and thus increase the industrial 
Empire. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, prosperity of the country, ^ These first defini- 

s.rt.jr'Aiii'wacr at Ifl+.lv *AT Kairl • <( Thp fcinns as to tho ohi^rtei rtt thi* two stoH.ion* iirp 


selves- is essentially a temporary one. It cannot them. The space to be allotted to each is . to be 
remain as it is. Either, as I hope may be the fairly equal : thus, the United Kingdom will be 
case^ it will in the future be strengthened by placed in possession of a space as large as ,that 
ties of Federation,' or it will be loosened alto- of all the Colonies put together. To attain the 
jjether." The Earl of Rosebery, speaking at object of the Colonial Section, the , following 
Edinburgh, Nov. 17 th, * 87 , said: “if I were to arrangements will be model— -“ 1 . The display 
tell you what is the real foundation of all my in an adequate manner of the best natural ana 
politics, party or otherwise, I should find that manufactured products of the Colonies and 
it lies m Imperial Federation— in that closer India, and in connection with this the eifcula- 
umon of the Etppire which, in the closer union tion ol typical collections throughoutfhe United 
of all othet^lptnmunities at tins moment, is Kingdom. 8. A hall for the discussion of 
absolutely hlro essentially required, not merely Colonial and Indian subjects, and for receptions 
lor our predominance, but for our future ex- connected with the Colonies and India, a, The 
is tepee. In that sense it enters into my party formation of Colonial and Indian, libraries, and 
poll tics, while patty politics have no part in establishing in connection therewith .reading, 
the scheme itself*/* Of the work done by the news, and intelligence rooms, % The incorpo- 
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ration in some form into the proposed Institute exhibitions were held ; and there appears a 
of the Royal Colonial Institute and Royal special fitness in the site when we hear in 
Asiatic Society, if, as is hoped, it be possible mind that this property belongs to the Com- 
to bring about such a union, & The collection Jftssiorters for the Exhibition of ’51, and, was 
and diffusion of thessfullest information in re- originally acquired 9#of the profit a of that 
gard to the industrial and material condition of first great display in which the Prince Consort 
the Colonies, so as to enable intending emi- took so deep an interest Throughout the 

§ rants to acquire All requisite knowledge/' whole of ’87 the Paganising Committee (Offices, 
uch information might be advantageously sup- 1, Adam Street, Adeipbi, W.C.) have been 
plem anted bf simple ahd practical instruction, inviting and receiving subaorzpUona ; and both 
Facilities might be afforded for the exhibition the Queen and the Prince of Wales have 
of works of Colonial and Indian art. It is also specially masked their interest in the Institute 
considered desirable that means should be by subscribing. For s ame time the Oolonieaheld 
provided, not for a general exhibition, but for aloof; but -first the Indian Prince* subscribed 
occasional special exhibitions of Colonial and handsomely, then the Canadian Dominion 
Indian produce and manufactures. At one voted £bo,ooc, and more recently a number of 
time a particular Colony or portion of the Australasian and other Colonies have come 
Empird may desire te show its progress; at forward. Altogether, it is now understood 
another time a general comparison of particular that about £450,000 is " in sight,” to which the 
industries may be useful."— We have given United Kingdom has contributed about £350,000, 
tins ip the words of the Committee ; ana also India over £100,000, and the Colonies nearly a 
the following outline ofwhat the United Kingdom similar amount. On July 4th, '87, Her Majesty 
section, it is proposed, shall contain <( 1. laid the foundation stone of the building in 
Comprehensive collections of the natural pro- person, The occasion was taken advantage of 
ducts of the United Kingdom, and of such lor a very imposing ceremony. A pavilion was 
products of other nations as are employed in erected in the grounds capable of holding 10,000 
its industries, with full scientific, practical, persons; and this was crowded with people, 
and commercial information relating thereto, whose gay uniforms and costumes made a 
2 . Illustrations of manufactured products, beautiful spectacle. The spot selected foi^the 
typical of their flevelopment and present con- stone, winch is of Colonial granite, is where 
difcion, of trades ana handicrafts and their the Central Avenue of the late Exhibitions was 
progress during the Queen’s reign, including placed, near the entrance to what was Old ' 
illustrations of foreign work when necessary London ; and the building is to face southward 
for comparison ; together with models illus- upon a new roadway, which will run through 
tratmg naval architecture, engineering, mining, from Exhibition Hoad and Queen’s Gate, near 
and Architectural works. 3 . A library for in- where the mam Indian Court was situated in 
dustrial) commercial, and economic study, which ’86. The design selected is that by Mr. Colcutt, 
should contain Standard works and reports on who is the architect. A great quadrangular 
all subjects of trade and commerce. It will be tower with a domed roof rises from the centre 
desirable also to include a library of inventions of the building, there being smaller towers of 
of the Empire, and as rfar as possible of the similar design at each end, and graceful turrets 
United States and other countries. 4 . Reading break the outline of the rooJfT The style is 
and conference 100ms supplied with English, Renaissance, and the main front will be 650 ft.. 
Colonial, and foreign commercial and technical with an elevation of 80 It. The entrance hall, 
periodicals, and a fully equipped map room for and the two halls at either end, stand promi- 
geographfcal and geological reference. The con- nently forward from the main building, and 
Terence rooms would be of value for meetings of the entrance is approached by a handsome and 
Chambers of Commerce and other bodies of a broad flight of steps, flanked by pedestals, on 
kindred nature. 5 . The promotion m affilia- which four lipns are at rest. Groups of figures 
tion with the Imperial institute of commercial and friezes adorn the entire front, where, too, 
museums in the City of London and in the com- balustraded balconies add to the architectural 
mercial centres of the provinces. To these the effect. The figure of Britannia stands forward 
Institute would contribute specimens, samples in strong relief and the whole ornamentation 
and exhibits ofthe commercial products likely is elaborate. 1 he front is to be constructed 
to.be specially valuable in particular localities, of stone, and other portions of brickwork. The 
fl. The building will also advantageously afford interior is dividea into four floors. On the 
accommodation for (n) comparing and examm- ground floor are arranged three great exhibi- 
ing samples by the resources of modern science, tion galleries surrounding four quadrangles, 
and (6) the examinatioifeHof artisans under the which could be covered in with glass if dMred ; 
various schemes already existing for the pro- and ascending to the principal floor lay the 
motion of technical education. Space should grand staircase, 58 fW wide, we reach the Keoep- 
also be provided for occasional exhibitions of uon Hall, 128 ft. by 60 ft,, to be surrounded in 
separate industries, or of the special industries panels by appropriate paintings and friezes, 
carried qn in great provincial centres.” The On this floor are the secretary, librarian, fead- 
Government ofthe Institute will be “a new ing rooms, and intelligence office?, where 
body, entirely independent of any existing mercantile matters can be arranged. The 
organisation," in Which the Colonies will be Conference Hall is situated in the left wing, 
fairly represented (the High Commissioner for while the upper floors are assigned to various 
Canada and the Agent-Generals for New South institutions and societies, to emigration offices, 
Wales and New Zealand have been added refreshments, sample rooms^iaboratories, com- 
to the Prince of Wales 1 Committee), and each mittee rooms, and so on. The^satimated oost 
Colony Will have special charge of its own tf erection is £250,000. The Contract fbr the 
'particular department. After some consider- foundations has already been let. Organising 
able negotiations it was determined that the sits See. , Sir Fredei ick Abel, who issued an official 
of the Institute should be the southern portion memorandum in October last by command of 
of the now vacant land on which the recent H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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Imperial Order of the Crown of India, and of having: served in articles tor the pre- 
The, Was tnstitutcd jjJaniiary ist, 7878,^ ana scribed time. The Society instituted lectures 
consists of the Sovereign and Such as the bn law in 1833, and In 1836 obtained from the 
Sovereign may thinlUnt to appoint of tm judges authority to examine students on the 
Princesses of Her Majesty’s Royal and Imperial completion of their article* Since then Pre- 
House; the wives and female relatives of liminary and Intermediate Examinations have, 
Indian Princes; and the wives and other been added, and the entire. control of all the 
female relatives of any of the persona who examinations has been transferred to the 
have held, now hold, or wits 1 hereafter hold Society, ft also investigates cases of alleged 
the office of Viceroy and Governor-General of malpractice by solicitors, and, where neces- 
India, Governors of Madras and Bombay, or sary, takes measures for the punishment of 
Principal Secretary of Stafe for 0 India.- The offenders. It exerts itself to promote what 
ladies of this order, as at present' appointed, it considers the legitimate interest of {Be pro- 
in elude the daughters and aaughterg-in-law of fession m such matters as scales of payment, 
the Queciij numerous native Indian Princesses, right of audience, etc* It has also assisted in 
and the wives or other female relatives of the promoting reforms beneficial to the whple corn- 
above-mentioned officials— the latest additions rnunity, such as the concentration in one build- 
being the Countess of Duffepn, Lady Reay, mg of the various Courts or the Conveyancing 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Viscountess Cross, Act of 1881. The improved standing of solicitors 
and H.H. Maharanee Sunity Devee, of Kuch is in part due to the exertions of the Society, 
Bebar. • Sec., E. W. Williamson. Office, Chancery Lane. 

Income Tax, Rate Of, 1842-87. £1 00 but Consult the Calendar of the Incorporated Law 

under £150: ’53> 57-8, 5 d. in the £ ; *54, lOd . ; Society, 

55-6, md . : ’59, eW. ; ’61-3, cd. £150 and up- incorporated Society of Authors, esta- 
wards: 42-52, ana '57, Id ; ‘54, Is. i 0 d.; ’55-6, bhshed in 1884 by Sir F. Pollock, Cardinal 
Is. Ud . : *58, od . ; ’59, ’61-2, 9 d . ; ’6o, 10 d. Ifni- Manning, and other eminent literary men, 
form duties on Xnoomes of £100 a year and upwards, under the presidency of Lord TeOnyson. Its 
wi{h abatement of £00 on Incomes under £200 : object is to maintain authors’ interests, to 
’63, 7d. } '64, *68, Vi, 6 d . ; ’6<s-6, ’70, Ud . ; ’67, 5 d. advise them as to questions pf copyright, and 
Abatement extended to £80 on Incomes under in other ways offer them assistance, particularly 
£300 : ’72, hd . ; *731 2 d , ; ’74- ’5, 2 d. Exemptions to the inexperienced. Also to further the 
extended to Incomes ipuler £150, and abatements establishment of an International Copyright 
to £120 on Incomes under £400 : V0-7> 3 d. } ’78-9, Union, and to secure the adhesion of the 
’81, ’82-4, 6 d. ; *80, ’84, 0 d. ; *82, tyd. ; ’85-6, 8 d . ; American Government thereto ; and to procure 
’87, 7 a, in England the passing of an Act which shaLL 

Incorporated Law Society, The. Before amend and consolidate the law of Domestic 
the year 1825 solicitors were without any sort Copyright. The Society has during the year 
of professional organisation beyond a few local ’87 issued a new manifesto, urging its claims to 
societies. In that year certain leading solicitors the support of every author m the three king- 
issued a prospectus advocating the establish- doms arid the colonies. In Dec. ’87 the Sooidto 
meet of a “Law Institution. A committee des Gens de Lettres -a society with similar 
was formed to give effect to the prospectus, and objects in Paris, founded by Louis Desnoyers 
raised in the form of shares the capital neces- — attained its jubilee. An attempt made in 
sary to provide a building and everything else England by the first Lord Lytton and Carlyle 
necessary for the Institution. The deed of to imitate our neighbours faded. Ben. Sec,, 1 
settlement was completed in Februaiy 1827, and A. G. Ross, B.A. ; Sec., Jas. S. Little. Offioe, 
a royal charter was obtained in December T831. 4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.« 
in 1845 the Society, which had been originally Independents. See Congregationalism. 
constituted as a joint-stock company, was re- Independents, German. See German Poli- 
modeiled upon the principle of other learned tical Parties. 

and professional bodies, and received a new Index Society, The. Founded in December 
charter, This charter was amended by a sup- ^877, amongst the Librarians of the Metropolis, 
plemental one in 1:872. Any solicitor practising to form a library of indexes, and to index 
in England or It eland, and any writer practising rare and important works, 
in Scotland, as well as any solicitor or writer India. A dependency of Great Britain, con- 
who lias ceased to practise, is eligible for elec- si sting partly of territory under the direct 
tion as a member 01 the Society. The adminis- administration of British officials, and partly 
tratkfcn of business is in the hands ot an elective of native states, which are all subordinate, in 
counfll of forty ordinary members, of whom ten varying degrees of relationship, to the suzerain ~ 
vacate their seats every year, and ten extra- power. The British territory was acquired by 
ordinary members chosehby the council from this East India Company, by conquest or treaty, 
among those members of the Society who are in the course of one hundred years, dating from 
presidents of provincial law societies. The the battle of Plassey (1757). As a rapult of the 
President and Vice-President are annually mutiny of the Sepoy army {1857-58), the East 
elected by the members of the Society from the India Company ceased to exist ; and tlm direct 
members of the council. The members of the sovereignty was vested |?y Act of Parliament 
Society at present exceed 4,500. Its buildings in the Crown. The more powerful native 
me situated in Chancery Lane, and comprise a chiefs continue to exercise every function of 
handsome hall and a library of nearly 30J000 government within their own .dominions, 
volumes. The general function of the Society but their external relations aresubject tp 
resembles that which the Inns of Court are the control of a British Resident. In other 
supposed to discharge. It takes care of the words, they have no international independ- 
piofessional training, character, and interests ence. In accordance with an Act of Parliament 
of the' profession. when it was founded no passed in 1876, Queen Victoria^ assumed the 
test was required from any person wishing to title of “Empress of India,” /£ai$ar-i~H ind. 
become a solicit^ beyond evidence of character The Parliament of the United Kingdom 
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is, of course, supreme over India ; -but tltfs I subordinate to Bombajr), Suhounta to 1,378^14 
1 supremacy is enforced rather by means ofl square miles $ and the total population, accord- 
immaterial responsibility* than by direct Sp to ,Jhe census of ^fii^ntimbers 253,982,595 
legislation. Practically] all the statutes relating persons, showing an average of 184 persons per 
to India are in the frature of either constitu- square mile. The .area of British territory 
tional enactments or financial provisions. The alone (excluding native states) is 888,314 square 
Act of Parliament that abolished the Company miles, with a population 0^*0^790,853 persons, 
also created a Secretary of State for India, Of the larger total, *%i 037 > 43 $ are Hindoos by 
together witka Council (selected from among religion, 50,121,595 Mohanmtedans, 3,418,895 
Indian officials for the most part), in whom is Buddhists (almost all in Burmah), 1,862,825 
vested the authority of the Crown. T'» England, Christians £of whom less than too, 000 are Euro-i 
every measure concerning India runs m the peans), and es>39? are ParSees (almost alt in 
name of the Secretary <p $ ^State ; and he alone Bombay. In the official year ending March 
is responsible to Parliament. In practice, he is *886, the total revenue of India amounts to 
always a cabinet minister of the first rank. In £74*464,197, of which £22,592,371 was derived 
India, the supreme authority* both executive from the land (being in $ie nature of rent); 
and legislative, is vested in the Governor* £6,345,128 from the salt fox, £8,942,515 from 
General in Council. Tne Governor-General, or opium (really paid by the Chinese consumer of 
Viceroy, who is usually a peer of political dis- the drug), while £14,272,362 represents gross 
-Unction, has power to overrule his Council in profits irom public works— railways and canals. 
^ cases of emergency. For ordinary purposes, The total expenditure was £77,265,923, show- 
the council is composed oLsome six members, ing a deficit of £2,801,726. The chief items 
all appointed, like the Governor-General were: army, £20,097,779; civil departments, 
himself, by the Crown. One oi these is the £12,243,689 ; interest on debt, £4,330,861 ; public 
Commander-in-chief j another must have Legal works (including working expenses and in- 
qualifications: another has charge of finance ; terest and all capital not borrowed), £21,836,875. 
another may be appointed with special refer- The total amount of debt bearing interest was 
ence tp public works; the rest are usually £174,524,101, of which £73,806,621 nears interest 
experienced members of the civil service. For in gold payable in England, and £92,703.982 
purposes of legislation, this Council is aug- bears interest in silver payable in India, While 
mfoited by about twelve additional members, £91,844,601 represents capital expended on 
nominated by the Governor-General, of whom remunerative public works. The railways of 
one-half must be non-official persons, and of India have been constructed directly bv the 
Whom some are always natives. The seat of State, or by private companies to which the 
the supreme government is Calcutta, with an State guarantees interest. In the calendar year 
’ annual migration to the hill station of Simla 1885, the total number of mites open Was 
fo*fo)|he hot season. As regards the work of 12,207; the total capital outlay, £161,917,840; 
administration, India is divided into eight or' the total net receipts, £9,126,331, showing an 
more provinces. Two of these, Madras and average return of 5*64 per cent. In the year 
Bofobay, which boast an historic existence for ending March 1886 the total value of the 
two-centuries, are styled Presidencies, and enjoy merchandise imported into India amounted to 
a certain precedence. They are each ruled by a £51,811,580, and of the merchandise exported 
Governor, appointed by the Crown, with coun- to £83,827,840, showing an excess of £32,016,260 
oils modelled on that of the Governor-General, in the exports. The net importation ot treasure 
They each possess an army and a civil service was £14,389,963, thus reducing the true excess 
of their own. Three of the other provinces of exports to £17,626,202* which may he taken 
(Lgiwei Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, roughly to represent £ne tribute of India to 
and the Punjab) are under a Lieutenant-Gover- England lor cost of'administration and interest 1 
nor ; and Bengal and the North-Western Pro- on capital invested. The chief items among 
vinces each nave legislative councils. Three the imports were: cotton goods* £24,282,628 ; 
more, Of less importance (the Central Provinces, metals, £4,767,060; machinery, £991,553; rail- 
Burmah, and Assam) are under a Chief Com- *way plant, £2,018,065. Among the exports : 
Imissioner. , In addition, there are some smaller raw cotton, £10,782,021; opium, £10,735,518; 
tracts under the direct administration of the oil seeds, £9*075,129; rice, £9,247,126; wheat, 
Governor-General. Within the provinces, the £8,005,331 ; hides, £5*334*603 ; raw jute, 
actual unit of administration is the District, £4*355.362; cotton manufactures, £5,090^528; 
which forms the charge of an officer, usually tea, £4*397*177 ; indigo, £3,783,160* In 1886-87, 
styled Collector. His principal, duties are the established strength of UvS* Army was ^#29 
executive, ’‘magisterial, and fiscal; but he Euiopeans and 125,9$^ natives ; total t 1887786 
also exercises supervision over police, jails, , officers and men. The j|tal number oi schools 
schools, public works, forests, etc. Judicial and colleges was i22;l^%ttended by 3.339,061 
functions are, as a rule, vested in other pupils, ol whom only 213,428 were girls ; the 
‘hands, subordinate to the High Courts, total expenditure on education was £2*424*396, 
with an ultimate appeal to the Privv Council of whicn v £8c>5,o2o was defrayed by the State, 
in England. The staff of administration Sinee Lord Dufferm succeeded Lord Ripon as 
consists of: (1) the covenanted civil service, Viceroy in 18S4, the external affairs ol India 
appointed after competitive examination in have attracted more attention than its domestic 
England ; <2) the (statutory civil service, selected administration. The delimitation of the north- 
from ambng natives; (3) military officers of the ern boundary of Afghanistan has been at last 
staff corps in Civil employ ; (4) a miscellaneous peacefully accomplished, fri-co- operation with 
class of un covenanted qiVil servants of different Rujsia* and the Afghan Amir seems to be 
grades, who may be either Europeans or more firmly established than ever on his throne, 
natives. The total area 6f India, including the The railway now runs to the important military 
outlying ptoVlnco of Lower Burmah (but not station of Quetta, in Beluchistan, white the 
the tecent acquisition of Upper Burmah), and telegraph has been extended through the 
the settlement of Aden in Arabia (which is dreaded Khyber Pass. In th^last month Of 
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i«St the Viceroy in person held a duriar or BldiMAMOCl&tiOB (National). Established 
official reception atFeshawur, which was at- in 1670 for the purpose of promoting social 


Hi mala j 
vince of 
settling 


allegianc 


1 education in India, and extend- 
intercourse between the English 
he people of India. The Associa- 


te two years that have since ejlpaed, Burner- schools ; and helping Indian teachers and 
ous bands of dacoits or bandits have maintained students vi biting England, The Princess of 
a constant guerilla warfare, sheltered by their Wales is Patroness of the Association, and 
native jungles and hills, and by the msalu- Lord Hobhouse, K.C.S.I., the President. The 
brious dimate during great part of the year. Vice-Presidents include a large number of 
The military expenditure thus caused, together influential natives of India, Anglo-Indians, and 
with the continual Idecline in the gold value other ladies and gentlfemep interested fn the 
of the rupee, has seriously embarrassed the welfare of the Empire. Organ of the 1 , A., 
Indian Exchequer. In India proper, the most The Indian Magazine (monthly). There are 
important event of the -year 1887 has been several branches of the Association in India. * 
the celebration of. the Queen’s Jubilee, which Hon. Sec. in England, Miss E. A. Manning, 
took place on Feb. *6th and 17th— a date arbi- 35, Blomfield Koad,Maida Hill* London, W. 
trarijy fixed as falling within the cold season. Indian Civil Service embraces a much 
Europeans and natives joined in the festivities wider field of employment than does the Home 
which then took place in every town through- Civil Service. Besides the ordinary depart- 
out the country; and, in accordance w.th ments of civil administration, it includes 
Oriental custom, a great number of prisoners judicial posts, the medical service, the forest 
Were released from gaol. India sent large department, and officers of the staff corps in 


Were released from gaol. India sent large department, and officers of the staff corps xn 
subscriptions to the Imperial Institute civil employ. Appointments in the Indian * 

and also provided many focal memorials of the Civil Service are highly prized, and can only baL, 
event, chiefly in thp form of institutions for obtained at the expense of much labour «©#•; 
technical education. It may also be mentioned energy. Situations in the Covenanted GgMLj 
hcie that the presence of Indian princes and Service are gained by passing a competifjjpp 
Indian soldiers was a notable feature in the examination in England — which examinatllps 
celebration of the Jubilee in this country. The are as a rule held once a year in London. , 

loyalty of the Indian princes has been yet more candidates who have successfully compet tmare 
recently shown by the munificent offer of the 'required to undergo two years’ probatio§PBw 
Nizam of Hydfigtt^d; the grc&tlffit Moham- to pass pei iodical examinations m special eub^ 
me dan in the couBB|^^ |Py ^^^<v lakhs of iects of study before proceeding to India. The 
rupees annually £600,000) limit of age for candidates is from 17 to ig on 

towards the Tmp&rial frontier, the 1st of January of the year in which the ex- 

Durine the 1168 the third annual animation is held, applications for admission to 

assembly Indian Congress was which must be made before the 1st of April, 

held at MadijSpSand Was more largely attended Candidates are encouraged, though it is not 
than either Jfthe two.preceding meetings by imperative, to obtain a university training ; and 
both Mohammedans afln Eurasians. The prin- to this end the Government ma)t$ifran allowance 
\.cipal resolutions adopted were for the intro- of £150 per annum to all whojjjass their tWo 
duetion of a representative element into the years r probation in resident a university: 
legislative councils, and for the larger employ- and as a further incentive, afmdditional bonus 
ment of natives m the higher departments of of £igo is granted to any student who. after 
the administration, remaining a third year at the university, obtains 

India and Ceylon Ship Canal In Feb , ’87 it a degree in honours at Oxford or Cambridge. , 
was stated that a long-talked-of scheme of cut- Having arrived in India, the candidate must 
ting a ship canal through the Island of Bamis- within a specified period elect to serve either 
seraxn had received the sanction and support of in the executive or the judicial branch of the 
the Indian Government. The island in question service. In the former branch the lieutenant- 


and reef which wilijjf&w of the passage of latter branch a judgeship of the High Court, 
pecan-going ships, have now to make a ^ , covenanted civil servant in India com- 
detour of 30 0 or 400 miles. A channel for light- Terences with a salary of 4,800 rupees a year, and 
draught vessels is already kept open at the the number of such civilians is about a thousand - 
point where originally Ramisseram joined the at the present time. The members of theStatu- 
matnlnnd. Furthermore, it is part of the scheme tory Civil Service of India are selected purely 
to improve the Palk Straits, to the north of the from among the natives^. Many appointments 


registered, with a capital oi £ 
senbers including Lord Naj 
Gen. Sir L Stokes. Gen. i 
Admiral Snr G. H, Richards, 
Mr. J. Sebag B^ftntefiore, etc, 


Engineering Collegeat Cooper’s K 1 11 fo.o,), from 
I the corps oT Royal Engineers, and as regards 
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natives, from Lhe Civil Engineering Colleges I plasm («^.), in which there is a nucleus and 
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much in the same manner, it is 3,000 rupees a Ordnungen des Thierreichs.” , & 

year, which is also the commencing salary in IngUi, Rt H<ML John, sonnf the late Rev. 
the Forest department, Examinations for the; Dr. Inglis, of the old Greyfriars Ch y Edin.: 
Mai Service a*]© also held in this country, was b. 18*0. Educated at Glasgow Univ. and 
and successful candidates are required to attend Bailiol Coll., Osfford (B.A. 34, hon. D.C.L. 
a four month*’ course at the Army Medical '4$), W*& Lord?- Advocate lor Scotland in Lord 
School at jVetley, during, which period they Derby’s first and., second Administrations, 
receive an allowance to cover the cost of Sat for Stanford in ’*&, Appointed Lord 

1:..: ■ /-» _ ki : i - 


Presidencies ofindia bv the nativesto acquaint Council, In ’67 he was elevated to the highest 
the English public with what were deemed to legal position in Scotland— viz., that ot Lord 
be Indian grievances. Of these gentlemen Mr, Justice General, Lord l. t while at the bar, was 
Manomohum Ghose {<?.»,) was one. See ed, ’86. one of the most powerful of Scotch advocates. 




, ’66. See ed. '87. 
he idea of combining 


and consummated his reputation as a success- 
ful pleader , by his defence of the prisoner in 


Sin village settlements the cultivation of the soil the celebrated Madeline Smith Case. His Lord 


by allotment holders, peasant proprietors, and 
co-operative farming, with handicraft work- 
shops and home industries, has grown out 
of the fapts described in another article (see 


ship is Chancellor of the Univ, of Edinburgh. 

Inhamb&ne. A port and town of the Portu- 
guese territory of Mozambique, in East Africa, 
between Delagoa and Soiala, During 1886 


Housing of the. Industrial Classes). The some native tribes in the neighbourhood, in- 
object of the Society formed to promote these censed by the imposition of heavy taxes upon 
village settlements is : (1) To prevent the con- them, took up arms, defeated the Portuguese 
tinual iiiilux of the agricultural population into native levies, and marched on Inhambane m 
the large towns, Whither they drift chiefly in great strength, but were at length induced to 
search of that employment which is becoming retire and disperse, 
continually more scarce in rural districts, but Inner Temole- See Inns of Court. 
partly also m the desire for some relief from Inns of Court, file original institution of 
the monotony of country life. < (2) To offer such the Inns of. Court nowhere precisely appears, 
of the working population in the towns as but it is certain that they are not corporations, 

, may desire it an escape from the misery, disease, and have no constitution by charters from the 
and immorality caused by the overcrowding Crown, They are voluntary societies, which 
in the great centres of population. The means for ages have submitted to government analo- 
proposed are the directing capital and labour go us to that of seminaries of learning (Lord 
(1) to the purchase and cultivation of the soil Mansfields. Gray’s Inn, 1780, 1 Doug. 354). The 
under provisions for preventing the recurrence word I pn or Hostel, which is used to describe 
of those evils which have caused the present these and similar societies, originally meant 
decay of agriculture in England, and over- the grand mansion of a prince or nobleman, 
crowding in towns, and which sometimes beset the hospice of a holy order, or the chambers 
peasant cultivation abroad; (2) to the estab- of some municipal body; the modern meaning 
blishment of handicraft industries in the centre only dating back to the beginning of the 
of ^ those agricultural operations as a supple- fifteenth centuiy. Law Schools Tor the teaching 
mental ancf alternative means of livelihood to of Canon Law existed many years before the 
agricultural employment, or vice versa; and (3) establishment 4>f the Inn$, and were closely 
to the supply of means for that rational recrea- connected with the clergy ; these were ra- 
tion, mental and moral improvement, and social strained by Henry III. Owing to the Common 
intercourse, without which neither individuals Lpleas being fixed at Westminster, law students 
nori communities can prosper. The Society fseem gradually to nave collected together in 
\?bove named mentions three modes of effecting London for the study of law. Four of the Inns 
its purpose : (1) The employment of suitable thus formed came to be known as the Greater 
means for bringing capitalists, investors, manu- Inns or Inns of Court, and to one of these ‘a 
J u i ’ .U .1 . ... 1.1 L I 7' IT .. -J 


or co-operative Society, toraise funds for making placed under a systegy&f government in the 
advances to reliable and enterprising manufac- reign of Philip and MfBTC&nd from that time 
turers, artisans, and contractors ; (3) the raising may be considered ^ptolic institutions. A 
, a benevolent fund, to be vested in trustees, for Commission to inquire into their -condition 
the same purpose. Plans for securing local was appointed in 1854* Besides these four 
representative self-government in each village, there were several other Inns, known mostly 
with all other arrangements necessary lor the as Inns of Chancery ; they became preparatory 
health and happiness* the mental and moral or subsidiary to the Inns of Court, ana always 
improvement of a weil-ordeied community, aie remained private institutions or clubs. At the 
detailed in the publications of the Society, beginning of this century there were eight ot 
Offices;. i2, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. these in existence. The Berieanta’ Inns were 
Infusoria. A class of jthe lowest sub-king- the Inns of the serjeants-at-law and ot 
domf/Vqfoaoa) of the ARifoal kingdom. First the’ judges. Inner and Middle Temple. The 
discovered, -in *677, by Anthony von Lee wen- name of these two Inns arises from the fact 
haek. The Infusoria comprise all the one-celled that the property they hold belonged at one 
Protozoa with a distinct ceU-wali, and within time to the Knights Templar. This religious 
that a contractile cortical region, inclosihg proto- military order moved from its home in Holborn 
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century, the round portion of the Temple offier buildings are okl. It wan sold in Nov. 
Church being dedicated in 11S5. *1 he Order of 1886 to the Prudential Life Office, and has now 
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treat vr iv uu * uutu^io , -■ — - , — : — r- — r, — - T j_ — - , - 

After passing into the hands of the Earl of the < 4 materiel tnorbt enters the body thr 
Pembroke and Hugh le Despenser it* reverted the' channel of a wound in the Skin orjfu 
to the Crown, and was granted by Edward III. membrane. It may be accid ent al, as jmSg 
to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of bite of a dog; or intentional, as a Pi 'mm 
Jerusalem, which order demised it to certain against a severe form of disease,. 
students from Thavie’s Inn, Holborn, for £10 is intended to act as a protective 
a year. In the reign of Richard II., owing to tion against small-pox. See ed. 8&|™L 
the great number of students, the members Insanity. Disorder of brain>^^^-r 
divided into two bodies— Inner and Middle— order of mind ; most frequent 'betjmjfjfgit 
and both remained tenants of the Knights of 25 and 40 years, dtaring whim' period 
Hospitallers till the suppression of that order bram develops most. The princnpl pvedi 
by Henry VIII. They then held by lease from mg causes are poverty,^rink, ednsangui „ , 
the Crown till James I. granted a charter to unusual excess, hereditary predispositions*# 
them. The Inner Temple adopted the arms of etc. Insanity is also produced by «xc ,J - ! — 1 

the Knights Templar, modifying the horse causes, as religious or political excites 
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with two riders (emblematic of the poverty of domestic troubles, etc. 
the knights) into a Pegasus. The Middle Insects Injurious tc 


arms of etc. Insanity is also produced by exoiting 
: horse causes, as religious or political excitement, 
petty of domestic troubles, etc. See ed. ”86. 

Middle Insects injurious to Agriculture, A large 


Temple adopted the arms of the Knights of and still increasing class, each new plant 
St. John of Jerusalem (the lamb and the flag), swelling the number by those which find m it 
The existing records of the Middle and Inner their food. The most prominent of the British 
Temple date back to 1501 and 1506 respectively, species, perhaps, are the aphis, or “ green 
The Treasurers for 1888 are— Middle Temple, blight,’ in its various forms, the turnip-tlea 


famous Earl of Lincoln, who, if i the time of of the mischief wrought by these insects may 
Edward II., had his mansion there or there- be gained from the fact that, even so long ago 
abouts, and is of later date than the Temples, as the year 1825, the first-named occasioned a. 
The property 19 situated west of Chancery loss to the revenue of nearly £450,000, owing to 
Lane, ana came into the hands of the lawyers its ravages in the hop-grounds; while the turnip- 
before the time of Henry VII., in whose reign flea, m the year 1786, caused damage to the 
it was sold to the benchers by the Dean and extent of £100,000 in Devonshire alone. See 


it wga sold to the benchers by the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester. A portion of the pro 
perty is also on the ruins of a religioushouse, 
known as Black Friars House. is 


also Hessian Fly-o 
Instinct. See Origin of Species. 
Insurance. - Accident. The business of this 


mostly composed ofVm embers of the$Hjf|icery branch is earned on by twenty-iour Companies, 
Bar, and until the Royal Courts of JutftHe were who for certain premiums insure the payment of 
opened the Vice-Chancellors sat in the Inn. periodical sums for total and partial temporary 
The Treasurer for the year 1888 is the Hon. disablement, and other fixed amounts on death, 
Mr, Justice Kay. Cray’s Iim, the smallest or on total or partial permanent disablement, 
of the four Inns ot Court, consists of the old “ The Railway Passengers* Co.” was the first 
Manorof Portpole, which belonged at one time established, which was m 1840. The aggregate 
to the family of de Grays. It was in the pos- premiums in 1886 of 21 of the Companies 
session of the lawyers in the reign of Edward who issued reports weie £685,929, and the 


Crown, Pto whom a rent of £6 135. 4ff was formed to insure live stock in case -of total 
afterwards paid. The Treasurer for 1887 was loss or accidental injury, and also to provide 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, and Master compensation in the event of loss or partial 
George Francis 'ad fcftdLA s Deputy -T reasurer ; injury to carriages and other road vehicles, 
the treasurer for minesent year is not yet The greater number -nf Accident Insurance 
appointed, but ther^Rwt in rotation is Hugh Companies also transact employers* liability 


the treasurer for tlHpiasent year is not yet The greater number -nf Accident Insurance 
appointed, but in rotation is Hugh Companies also transact employers* liability 

Shield, Q.C. Besides the four Inns of Court, insurance and the insurance of Workmen by 
there are connected with the Temples Clifford’s collective policies against accidents for which 
Inn, the most ancient Inn, situate at the north the employers are, not liable. Health in- 
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Middle Temple. Bt, Clement's Inn (Edward IV.), and the “Sickness and Accident Association” ~ 
west of the New Law Courts, formerly a (Edinburgh). They weie established to .answer 
monastery, connected with Lincoln’s inn. a great requirement of the middle Hasses,— 
Furmvars Inn, which was purchased by |hem which is, after the manner of the, ordinary 
in Edward VI. ’s % reign, and connected with Benefit Societies, to pay weekly sums to those 
Gray's Inn. Staple Inn (Henry V.) : Originally who are wholly or partially disabled fron*' 
a hostelry for wool merchants, became an Inn following their vocations on account of illness 1 
of Cuancery in the time of Henry V., and a not resulting from accident a. These Companies 
iependency c 6 Gray s Inn after Henry VIII. also combine accident with’ health insurance* 


IJp to December iSB6 the ^Sickness andAcc$$ 
• dent Company * issued 3*606 policies. --FideUty 1 
Guarantee. Numerous Companies Have been 
r established for inaurir% the honesty of exh- 
1 ployes in the exercise of their vocations by 
policies of insurance. Many objections exist 
against the guarantees of private bondsmen fori 
this purpose ; and an immense and rapidly 
increasing number of employers prefer poli- 
cies of insuraffce, to secure themsefves against 
loss by the dishonesty of ’their servants. An 
insurance policy will be granted in favour 
of any person timing a good character. The 
premium varies according to his responsi- 
bility, nature of employment, supervision, and 
remuneration. The lowest is 5s. and the highest 
about 60s, per cent. Clerks and cashiers are 
generally charged frofti 10s. to 30s . , while 
travellers and collectors on small salary and 
commission are rated at ^2 to £3 per cent. A 
Iftw method Of guarantee has recently *been 
} Started for insuring staffs of clerks. By this 
system Guarantee Companies isaue a col- 
lective policy which covers loss from a staff of 
employes ox any number beyond five, so that 
theu* employer will be secured against loss by 
embezzlement on the part of this staff tojhe 
amount contracted for, on each of its members.- 
By this arrangement the troublesome one of 
individual contracts is dispensed with. The 
policies of the larger Companies are accepted by 
various departments of the Government, Courts 
of Justice, the Corporation of London, and 
Railway Companies, etc. Ten Companies trans- 
act fidelity guarantee business, the first of which, 
.‘the “Guarantee Soeiety 4 ” started in 1840. In 
addition to these Companies who insure employ- 
ers generally against loss by their servants’ dis- 
honesty, there is ft Society called the ‘'Bankers’ 
Guarantee Trust Fund, to indemnify against 
loss by Bank employes. T<he Bank oi England 
and several of the leading railway companies 
have a fund contributed oy the employes to 
secure their employers against loss by the 
dishonesty of the former.— Bail Storm insurance 
is carried on by four Companies, the “ Royal 
Farmers’,'* established in 1840, being the oldest. 
Insurances are effected of wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, and green crops against loss by hail storms 
at a fixed sum per acre ; and crown, plate, and 
sheet glass at a certain sum per cent. All the 
Companies are in a good financial position, and 
~ndo a large business, Plate Glass insurance 
was commenced in i8m by the Plate Glass 
Insurance Company. The business is now 
transacted by as Companies, which insure plate 
and other glass against breakages from every 
caOae except against fire. One of these Com- 

K ‘bs has paid more than ^105,000 for replacing 
en glass.— Steam Boiler insurance began by 
the establishment of the "Manchester Steam 
Users’ Association ” in 1854, and is transacted 
-by xx j Companies. This business includes the 
insurance of boilers against explosion and 
against damage' thereby to the surrounding 
property, and of the employers' liability risk 
under the recent statute to all accidents to 
the boilers Covered by the conditions in the 
policies. The premiums vary from £t per 
boiler for ^too, to £$or £6 for £1,000, according 
to its condition, required pressure and locality. 
For Fire and' Life Insurance see respective 
’ headings. 

Intercolonial Conference. S*e Imperial 

Federation, New South Wales* Queers* 


J&itrnfixmim System. See IUilway Sio- 
kSALUMO^ 

Interactional Copyright. Artists and 
authors have long desired to obtain an inter- 
national law of copyright, by which works of 
literatureand art nughtbe protected, not only in 
the countries where they were first published, 
but in all civilised countries. Ah important 
step in this direction was taken by the confer- 
ence upon international copyright held , at 
Berne in September 1885, and attended by 
representativeb of the following states : Ger- 
many, Spain, Frangs, Great Britain, Haiti. 


Honduras, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
Norway, Switzerland, and Tunis. At this 
conference there was settled the draft of a 
convention for securing to the authors of liter- 
ary or artistic works published in any one of 
the countries represented copyright in all the 
others. Such copyright is not to be more than 
the author erfloys in his own state, nor more 
than the state granting it secures to its own 
subjects. The provisions of the convention 
extend to dramatic and dramatico-musical 
works. They extend to all works which at 
the date of the convention have not become 
public property. They forbid the publication 
of a translation not sanctioned by the author 
of the original work. But if within a certain 
time there appears no authorised translation, 
an unauthorised one maybe published. Articles 
which have appeared in newspapers or periodi- 
cals may be reproduced, unless such reproduc- 
tions have been expressly forbidden by the 
original authors or publishers, and no prohibi- 
tion by them can have effect in the case of 
articles discussing politics, current topics or 
news of the day. A work is not to be indirectly 
appropriated by a reproduction which, in spite 
of superficial changes, is essentially the same 
as its original. The convention establishes an 
Office of the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Literal y and Artistic Works, which 
is to be under the suiveillance of the Swiss 
Government, and is to be supported by contri- 
butions from all the contracting parties. Any 
State, not a party, which is willing to adopt the 
provisions of the convention, may give in its , 
adherence, whilst any state which is a party to 
the convention, and wishes to withdraw, must 
give a year’s notice of its intention. The con- 
vention is to take effect within three months 
from the adoption of the draft. Conferences 
for its revision are to be held successively in 
each of the countries by which it has been 
adopted. It does not annul or preclude any 
conventions already existing or hereafter to be 
made between any two or more of the con- 
tracting parties, provided that such special 
conventions secure as ample a protec- 

tion to authors as it'dmRiud do, not otherwise 
conflict with its provision's. In this country 
Acts of Parliament have been passed in *844, 
1852, 18/5 and 1886, with the object of securing 
copyright to authors and artists who are sub- 
jects 01 foreign states which secure copyright 
to British artists and authors; These .Acts 
empower Her Majesty by Order in Council to 
grant copyright to the artists and authors of 
such countries, and Her, Majesty has a large 
discretion in fixing the conditions with yriiich 
they must comply. The existence of the copy* 
right of the foreign author in his own country \ 
may be proved by e certificate under the official 
seal of a Minister of State in that country or of 
a British diplomatic or consular officer acting 
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there. Copies of works made in Any foreign 
country other than that in which the protected 
work was first published and made without the 
consent of the proprietor of the copyright may 
4 not be imported into this country. An Order 
in 'Council issued under these Acts applies to 
works produced before the date of the Order, 
but not so as to prejudice any person who has 
lawfully produced any work in the United 
kingdom. It shall be taken to apply to every 
’ British possession, saving only those which are 
^expressly excepted, The Act erf 1886 contains 
several modifications of previous statutes in- 
tended to harmonise with the provisions of the 
convention of Berne above noticed. Conven- 
tions for the mutual protection of copyright 
have been made between the United Kingdom 
and* several foreign states. The question of 
an International Copyright Treaty between 
England and America has been much discussed 
and agitated about during the past few years, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In England 
the Incorporated Society of Authors (q.v.) have 
kept the question prominently before the public, 
and the American Copyright League have been 
similarly occupied. - 

International Language. See " VolapCk.” 
International Railway Congress. See 
Railways. 

International Sculling Sweepstakes. Sec 

Aquatics. 

, International Telegraphy. The results of 
the International Conference held at Berlin in 
1885 took practical effect on the 1st -of July, 1886 
Previous conferences were held at Paris in 1865, 
Rome, 1872, St. Petersburg, 1875, and London 
in 1879. At the last-mentioned conference the 
whole of the regulations and tariffs affecting 
the traffic on international telegraph lines was 
revised, and one very important change which 
resulted from that conference was the substi- 
tution of a word rate for the then existing 
twenty-word rate. For some time previously' 
a word rate had been applied with much success 
to what is known as the extra-European system, 
and it was “probably that fruitful experience 
which led the London Telegiaph Conference 
of 1879 to adopt a general word-rate for the 
European system. The business transacted 
at the Berlin Conference of 1885 consisted 
mainly in revising and modifying the existing 
regulations. ; but some important reduction^ 
were also made in the rates to several countries, 
of which the following arc a few examples : — 
Russia, from,9<f. to 6^.: Spain, from 6d. to 
4&*f- ; Italy, from 50/ . to 4 $rr. ,* India, from 4s. yd. 
to 45. ; China, from 10s. to 8s. 9 d . ; Australia, 
from xos, 8</. to 9 s. kd, Under the new con- 
vention the names of noth the office and country 
are now counted in .the address as one word 
each, whatever theiri$pngth, provided they are 
written by the sender m the recognised official 
Way. The charges for repeating a telegram 
from Office to office during transmission nave 
been reduced to the payment of an additional 
quarter-rate instead of a half-rate as formerly. 
The charges for any words omitted during the 
transmission of an extra - European telegram 
will be refunded. Another important, alteration 
resulting from the Berlin Conference, which it 
is right should be generally known, is that if 
the sender of a European telegram prepays a 
reply, apa the reply form is not used by the 
addressee, the amount prepaid for the reply is 
not now refunded, as Was formerly the ease. 
Many other regulations respecting foreign 


m 


telegrams were agreed upon at the Berlin Con- 
ference, but they are not of sufficient importance 
tq call for special mention here. 

Intervention of Peers in Parliamentary 
Elections. Oh Feb. 4th, ’67, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to con- 
sider the Sessional Order with reference t$ 
the Intervention of peers or prelates in Farliw? 
mentary elections, and, to report whether any* 
and; if so, what alterations are advisable there- 
in. The Sessional Order referred to declares it 
to be a high infringement of the. liberties and ■ 
privileges of the Commons for any lord of 
Parliament, or other peer or prelate, not being 
a peer of Ireland elected to serve, or standing 
as a candidate, for any county, city, or bdpough 
of Great Britain, to concern himself an a Fur ha- . 
mentary election ; or for any Lord Lieutenant 
of a county to avail himself of any authority 
derived from his commission to influence any 
election of an M.P. The Committee reported p 
on Feb, 18th that the Sessional Order referrt* ft 
to appeared to be a declaration by the House ot * 
its privilege, as well as of that which was, i\ 
the opinion of that House, the common law y 
the land ; that such declaration was first macro 
in the year 1641, and since the year 1700 had 
been renewed annually n> almost identical 
terms ; that, as far as the Committee had 
ascertained, this declaration of the common 
law had never been controverted by the House 
of Lords or by any judicial tribunal ; that the 
Sessional Order had been recognised by the 
Courts as a declaration of the law; and that, 
although a rescission of the Ordei would not 
alter the common law, it would be calculated to 

g ive rise to a mistaken idea, either that the law' 
ad been iucoircctly stated, or that it was 
obsolete. The Committee recommended that 
the Sessional Order should be continued. t 

Intestacy. See «Will aKd Codicil. 
Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) 
Act, ’S6. This Act provides that every holder 
of a licence who knowingly sells, or allows any 
person to sell, any description of intoxicating 
liquor to any person under the age of thirteen 
years for consumption on the premises by any 
person under such age, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 205. for the first and 40s. 
foi the second or any subsequent offence. The 

E rocedure under the Act is to follow the 
iceiising Acts of 1872 and 1874. The Act does 
not extend to Scotland. 

Ireland and Scotland Tunnel. This is d 
scheme which has the advantage, in some minds, a 
of settling a great political difficulty, besides 
bringing about the ordinary material advan- 
tages supposed and expected to arise from a' 
great engineering work. The proposal is to 
construct a tunnel from Fortpatrick, in Scot- 
land, to Donaghadee in Ireland, an undersea 
distance of over a score of miles, at a cost of 
six or seven millions sterling. A modifies; 
tion of the original suggestion was made 
during the year 1886, by proposing a railway 
tunnel; ana it was- reported in July of that 
year that Mr, Douglas, Engineer to the Board of 
Irish Lights, was engaged in taking soundings 
with the view of reporting on the subject. The 
following figures in reference to this semi- 
political matter will be interesting : cost of 
tunnel £5,000.000; land approaches £1,000,000; 
greatest depth of water midway. 780 feet,-* 
and the roof of the tunnel would have id * 
be 200 feet below that } the deep-sea portion 
would be 21 J miles. The distaaw in miles by 
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the proposed new tunnel route would be*— *177. The wonderful race who had overrun 
Belfast to London, 390 miles; Belfast to Glas- northern, France, who carried their arms to 
* gow, 121 miles ; Belfast to Manchester, 244 Italy and Sicily, and subsequently established 
miles; Belfast to Hull, s$6 miles, Belfast would a kingdom at Jerusalem ; maintained in Ireland 
be nearer to Glasgow, for all practical purposes their predominance through the Middle Ages#* 
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London by the proposed new route— 450 mile© The Normans be said toihave established 
—will be justwzo miles less than in the present in Ireland a government equal in vigour and nO# 
journey from London to Queenstown vtd Hedy- unlike fo that of the British in India, “subject 


journey from London to Queenstown vtd Hedy- unlike fo that of the British in India, “subject^ 
head. The gain in Bms by the new route will to occasional emd partial rebellion, but always 
be much greater, as §6, .miles of the existing renewing its strength. Under many of the 
Holyhead route fs a seb voyage, whereas with Plantagenet kings me central Government was 
a tunnel the American traveller and the mails weak, and often disorganised. Internal troubles 
With bags could be landed at Lough Foyle and daring the later years of Henry III., Welsh and 
reach London about eleven hours afterwards Scottish matters under the first two Edwards, 
by an uninterrupted railway journey; and no the French wars of Edward III., followed by 
N American liner would land its mails or passen- the Black Death ami the Jacquerie ; thi' full 
gers at Queenstown, when by taking them to occupation of Henry IV. in England, the foreign 
plough Foyle, it Would insure their delivery at wars of Hcnfy V., the loss of France under 
a. much eSriier hour in Scotland, Lancashire Henry VI., and the subsequent Wars of the 
#«nd London. About the time above mentioned Roses,— all these things tended to paralyse the 
a stone weighing 6 or 7 cwt. was fbrwarded to central Government, and wars ana tumult© in 
London as a sample of the rock Strata to be Ireland were the necessary consequence; but 
penetrated. It was taken from near the water’s there was no organised rising oflllbe Irish race 
edge on the Irish side. No further steps seem against English rule. Irish incursions within 
to have been taken with regard to this project the Pale were common enough, but the object 
during J*. was cattle-lifting rather than political conquest. 

iTQl&Xld. An inland lying to the west of With the establishment of toe Tudor dynasty 
England and Scotland, bounded on the east came a different state of affairs. After having 
by the Irish Sea or St. George’s Channel, and defeated Warwick and disposed of “the Lad$T' 
on the south, west, and worth by the Atlantic Lambert Sifrtnel, and Perlcin Warbeck, Henry 
Octan. Greatest meridional length 225 m. ; VII. set himself to the reorganisation of Irian 


the middle of the eighteenth century the in- against Irish, but of English against English, 
d us try was almost exclusively pastoral, and Kildare, oh the part of the king, fought Clan- 
at the present time the crops chiefly grown ricard ; and at the decisive battle of Knockton, 
are hay, oats, and potatoes, with flax for the near Galway, the stronger Irish force was on 


whiskey, anu butter.— History and t'ontacal government was wholly reorganised before 
^Retrospect. The ancient history of Ireland is the death of Henry YTI. [We defer the notice 
said to begin with a conquest by two Milesian of the famous “ Poyning’s law/’ which belongs 
princes from Spain, about 1300 n.c. With the to this reign, till we come to treat of the Irish 
171 of this, race, of whom all but twenty parliament.] Henry VIII. had reigned some 
carnet violent ends, or their numerous and twenty-five years before he was called upon to. . 
mutually murderous successors during the first subdue the gueat rebellion of the Fitzgeralds 
ten centuries of the Christian era, we need not —the last before the disturbing influence of the 
concern ourselves. At this epoch, however, Reformation and Spanish intrigue. The consti- 
the name of Brian Roroimhe, or Born, stands ,tutional Reformation under Henry— the formal 

a mspicuously as Chat of the hero who repudiation of papal supremacy exacted on oath 
defeated the Danes at the battle of from all the bishops— was resisted in only one 
,rf, on Good Friday 1014, and for ever put or two Irish sees, and was of course accepted 
an end to the Scandinavian incursions. Here by all bishops appointed under Edward VI. ; 
we retrogress a little to note that, with the and indeed, even in Mary’s reign, the oath of 
rise of Ohiistiamty in Ireland— preached by St Henry VIII. was not repealed till 3 A 4 Philip 
Patrick in 43a— came a considerable proficiency and Mary, c. 8— an Act which, curiously enough, 
in literature and in the architectural and deco- whilst annulling the anti-papal work of Henry, 
rative arts, both in stone and metal, and m confirmed the suppression of the monasteries 
illumination* The Book of Kells, still extant, and established the lay possessors of church 
^ is the most exquisite manuscript illumination lands and property in their holdings. By the 
in the world* But, at the dose of the eighth same Act the prerogatives of the Crown in the 
century, the Scandinavian invaders began to election, consecration, and institution of bishops 
ravage the country, with such effect that, by are maintained, together with the episcopal 
the year S66, the sovereign power was in the renunciation of title derived from the pope, 
hands of a Norwegian chief. Dublin itself was These were the best terms that Cardinal Pole 
originally a Danish settlement. As we have could, after three years of Mary ’s reign, obtain 
seen, the foreign yoke was in the end thrown from the Irish parliament. Of course, upon 
off, but the ancient Irish civilisation had almost Mary’s death, an oath similar to that imposed 
disappeared in the struggle, For all political by fier father was restored. As to the relirmed 
purposes Irish history begins with the Norman doctrines, the Act (Irish) above alluded to 


-j purposes Irish history . 

' Conquest, commenced by FiteS tephen and Strong- asserts the prevalence of “ false and erroneous 
feoHr id 1169, and completed by the Submission doctrine ” spread abroad, and further testimony 
of the princes to Horny II., at Waterford, in is afforded by the revival of lau^for the punish* 


doctrines, the Act (Irish) above alluded to 
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meat of heretics. But at this time, according tailed drafts of the bills proposed. That when 
to the best evidence attainable, religion in the king in council had considered, approved 
Ireland was at such a low ebb that neither the or altered the said proposals, and certified them 
Reformation nor the counter- Reformat ion was back under the royal seal, the Irish parliament 


came supplies of men, money, and bishops,-* ahd-dried bills. Later on there grew up a 
the last-mentioned in greater: profusion than customary relaxation of this law, and a sitting 
|he former, for, as a participator in Desmonds parliament was allowed to present 44 heads of 
rebellion (1584) says, Creatio episcopartom jam, bills ” to the king for his approval. >" This 
nisi mittatur cktssis, nedum etf inn tit is sea secured one free preliminary discussion of them. 
rtociva.” By the time that James 1, had reigned A second Poynxng's law was that all laws * 
half a dozen years, repeated rebellions and 4 lately ” mane in England should apply to 
consequent forfeitures had thrown into the Ireland, and this was interpreted to make all 
hands of the Crown more than half a million English statutes binding. Throughout the 


hands of the Crown more than half a million English statutes binding. Throughout the 
acres of ground in the province of Ulster. On seventeenth century the Irish legislature pro- 
theak lands the king, having previously removed tested against this usurpation, and it was hot 
thOWish from their strongholds in the district, an uncommon device of the Irish parliament, 
settled as many English and Scottish Protes- then and later on, to reject the English Acts . 
tants as chose to go there. The descendants and re-enact them with slight alterations, When 
of these settlers have ever sind'e formed the the authorities) though by no means satisfied, 
nucleus of the loyal population. Had the accepted the substantial concession. A Still 
policy thus applied to one province been applied further subjugation of Irish authority occurred 
to the whole ot Ireland, the result— irrespective in 1719, when the English House of Lords 
of* the ju stifle of the proceeding— might have overrode a decision of the Irish Peers on an 
been beneficial : but the plantation of Ulster appeal irom the Dublin Exchequer Court. The 
alone, whilst it has secured England a garrison, sharp contest that ensued ended in the passing 
has, by intensifying race hatreds and religious of an English Act by which the appellate' 
antipathies, provided that a garrison shall long jurisdiction of the Irish Peers was utterly re- 
be needed. The reply to this step was mas- pudiated. This, despite the protest of the 
sacre and rebellion, and such a loosening of eld^r Pitt, was carried by 140 against 83. In 
the English hold m the county that its re- this prostrate condition the Irish parliament 
conquest under Cromwell became a necessity, strove hard to retain the only power to which 
Again, however, the lruits of victory were they had any pretensions leit— the power of the 
lost whefy under James II., Ireland was pitted purse— but m the end they were worsted m 
against England in a dynastic quarrel. The every dispute but one. By persistency and a . 
hat tie of the Boyne decided the fate of both threat of withholding supplies, they obtained 
England and Ireland; but for the Irish it the royal assent to an Act establishing septen- 
pieant the passing of penal laws, based on the nial parliaments instead of those extending over 
Assumption that every Roman Catholic must, the whole reign. But another state of things 
Ay vfrfue of his allegiance, be a traitor in heai t was near. The inctfsased taxation accompanying 
if not In fact. Prom this point, however, in the American war, and the embargo laid upon 
( spite of many backward slips, the movement Irish supplies to the West, Indies, produced 
f * of Ireland has On the whole been forwards, much exasperation and distress, while the 
H The later years of the eighteenth century brought Catholio Belief Act of 1778 once more gave unity 
"an era of religious and commercial freedom; to the Irish people. In 1780, when sixty thousand 
and though the experiment of free parlia- Volunteers enrolled themselves, the Govern- 
mentary government was a disastrous failure, ment could not refuse them arms to defend 
grievances have been removed— alike those their homes against the French ; and it was then 
that were real and those that were sentimental that Grattan was able to exclaim, 44 1 will never 
— prosperity has been encouraged, education be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in 
promoted, and every concession made to local Ireland has a link of the British chain clanking 
and race feeling that Is compatible with the to his rags”; and the Irish House of Common. 1 ) - 

S eacc of the country or the preservation of the resolved that 44 the King's most cxcelle,' M 
mpire. These matters ol the discussion of Majesty and the Lords and Commons of Irelart 
the day will, however, be better treated in the are the only power competent to make law's f 
sketch of parliamentary and commercial hi story, bind Ireland. On the fall of Lord North, f < 

— The Irish Parliament. The Irish parliament 1782, the short-lived Bockingham Ministry re- 
name into being in 1885 , just thirty yeai s after pealed the Act annulling the jurisdiction of the 
that of England; but the addition of borough Irish Peers, and the next year established the 
<«> representatives to those of the counties was Irish courts and parliament in the same posi- 
made in 1341. During the Plantagenet times tion in Ireland that their counterparts occupied 
its powers were certainly not greater than in England. At another time, and under- 
those of the English parliament, and we may changed circumstances, the experiment of tw'o 
pass on at once to the tenth year of Henry VII., legislatures under one Crown might have 
when the famous Poyning’a Acts were passed, succeeded. But the Irjsh had found the addi- 
which regulated the jurisdiction of the Irish tional strength which the Catholic Relief Act 
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me tiwn parliament ei\ecceu uuu 01 tuc aucccactiui revolt wi ute American] 
fheniMfforth no parliament should be sum mrnied Colonies; and the concession of mut# only 
until the whole programme for the session had made them long for more. Upon people so 
been drawn up by the chief governor and disposed came the example of tpo Branch Bevo^* 
„ council and submitted to the king. This in* luturn, and the advantages it seemed Jo offer 
.cludednot only the subject but also the de- them* Although the desire for further Catholic 
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emancipation was no doubt hr itself genuine number of Liberals (liberal Unionist*) combined 
r enough, this was soon seen to be desired only to defeat the project by 34* against 311 ; and on 
as a means to an end ; and when "secret negotia- a dissolution this verdict was confirmed by the 
tions with the French Directory seemed to country- The situation at present (January 
promise a shorter road to independence they 18th, *88) is that Mr- Gladstone, With 195 
were entered into, and rebellion and maaaaore followers, is allied with Mr. Parnell and 86 
were timed to coincide with a French invasion followers to carry the above scheme- . The 
in 1798 . The abortive invasion and the bloody Government, with 313 supporters, and the 
revolt post Ireland xoq,ooq lives, and England Unionist Liberals, numbering 76, are united 
ao,ooo, and »pon peace being restored the to oppose it, and to wean Ireland from tajK 
Union had become apolitical necessity. It was agitatiofi on which the demand rests. It is 
Pitt’s idea that with the Union he could safely not our function to pronounce on the merits 
grant the Catholic Emancipation, which alone of the dispute. (See article Home Rule.) — 
would pacify the Irish, and which could foot The political history of Ireland during the past 
he granted except on the condition of Union, year (' 87 ) has been marked by various note- 


the Union, but more especially since Catholic Glads ton San Liberals co-operated tomake^Ire- 
emancipation and the last two Reform Bills, land stop the way.” In these circumstances 
. ' 'the b^riiapKmtary -history of Ireland has con- the Government determined to frame a Crimes 
sisted in the formation and organisation of a Act (q.v.), giving them exceptional powers in 
Repeal Party in the F|ouse of Commons. The dealing with Irish crime. In order to pass this 
creation of such a party, acting upon the party they had to take greater powers (and use them 
system of English government, has had most freely) for repressing parliamentary obstruct 
pernicious effects m both countries. Even tion. Notwithstanding all opposition the bill 
when what was called the Irish vote was coim was carried U/.v.) t as was also a bill for pre- 
parativHy small, it might decide a critical venting evictions, and for reducing rents wheic 
division, and was bought by concessions, the they were maintained by harsh landlords at 
effect of which #as neutralised by coercive an inequitable rate. Armed with these two 
measures whenever Irish disaffection so pro- statutes the Government proceeded to suppress 
voked the English constituencies that to tamper the Rational League (q>v.) in various districts, 
with it became politically dangerous. In this and to deafTperemptoriJy Vith its adherents, 
way England’s Irish policy has for the last During the autumn months Mr. O’Brien., M.P., 
half-century alternated between seventy and ivas sentenced (Oct. 31st) to three months im- 
surrender, with the result that we have now prisonment for inciting his fellow-countrymen 
presented to us the largest demand of all ; and to disobey the law. At a meeting at Mitcheis- 
Mr. Gladstone has staked his political existence town on Sept. 9th the police fired on the people, 
upon compliance with it. The political machinery and a man was killed and several of the police, 
which gave force to the demand was provided injuied by stones. The riot began in an ep* 
by Mr. Gladstone himself jri the Reform Act of deavour of the police to post a Government 
1886 , by which I) eland letained an excessive shorthand writer in a position for hearmg the 
representation, and electoral power was thi o\i n speeches. On Ocl. 37th Mr, Wilfrid Blunt was 


into the hands of the classes most disaffected. 
Returned to ^Parliament at the head of eighty 


sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for 
resisting the police in holding a proclaimed ' 


(1886) brought forward two measures to secure . of Dublin was imprisoned for publishing reports 
his object. The first gave Ireland a parlia- of proclaimed meetings, ana similar severity 
"lent free to legislation all Irish subjects, but was exercised in other quarters. Meanwhile 
Restricted from legislation concerning the the material prosperity of the country continued . 
F $rown, war or peace, the army and navy, in spite of its disturbed state, and although 


. Jpreign affairs, trade and navigation, and other prices remained low crops were good. The 
-minor matters. Theie were also provisions potato crop was said to be the most abundant 
intended to secure .religious freedom and lor more than forty years.— The Land Question, 
unjust taxation. It wME also provided that the After all, however, it is urged, the great 
revenue of Ireland should be paid over to question in Ireland is the Land Question 
an English receiver, who should hand back and that of the condition of the people 
u, the balance after deducting Ireland's share of Here, too, a brief retrospect may be interest- 
imperial burdens. The second Bill — to be read ing and useful. For present purposes it 
as one with the first— provided a scheme for would be useless to go back beyond the reign 
buying out the landlords and handing over of James I. In 1688 Ireland exported uytons 
their estates to the fenants, whose payment of iron, 557 tons of lumber, 400,000 barrel staves 
of reduced rents should go to lepay the pur- and 25,000 pipe staves. The country was not 
chase money and interest. The Irish party yet cleared of its woods, and the exports of 
accepted the scheme so far as to vote for it, lumber continued for forty years longer. Agri- 
but did not conceal the fact that they objected cultural produce and fish were also exported, 
to the restrictive provisions, and did not regard p no some coarse manufactures flotflphed. 

* I the measure as final. A section of the Liberal This prosperity was checked by the civil wars, 
Party, believing in the finality, and relying cn but revived at the Restoration, and in t6S6fi*e 
the restrictive safeguards, also suppoi ted the export trade amounted to £358,077, of ntfuch 
bills. The Owtaemrivea and a considerable England took about half. Gjf this £309,000 
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wbb for agricultural produce, including some 
wollen goods ,* linen (yarn and doth) appears 
for the first time, and figures for £r8,o©o. 
"Manufactured iron’* stood at£i,n6. Imports 
the same year amounted to £336,000. By 1681 
exports had risen to £583,000, and imports to 
,£433,000. Tlie wars ot the Revolution utterly 
paralysed Irish trade, and it was not till 1697 

« \t these figures were again reached. But 
8 next year, after the peace of Ryswick, ex- 
rts rose to close on £*,000,000, and imports 
to ,£576,000. Then began the poycyof icstric- 
tions on Irish trade, and for a time the figures 
weie kept down, but by 1715 hail risen to 
.£1,350,000 exports, and £882,000 imports. 
Varying from time to time from political causes, 
but rising on the whole, in 1772 the imports 
and exports stood respectively at £2,415,000 
and £3.303, ooo. During the ten years that 
England was weakened and embarrassed 
by the American War, Ireland recovered her 
treedom of trade. By a aeries of statutes, 
tobacco was allowed to be grown and imported 
in Britain ; bounties were given on the impor- 
tation of hemp ; woollens and glass were 
allowed to be imported fiom Ireland ; and free 
trade with America, the West Indies and 
Afiica, was conceded; the Turkey trade was 
opened to Ireland, and the exportation of gold 
and silver to that country was permitted. By 
these means, ir» spite oi war, the Irish trade 
held its own, and after the peace With America 
largely increased. *\t the prcselt day, now 
that the population of the country is again 
about what it was at the time of tlie Union, the 
exports of cattle, sheep, and pigs to Great 
Britain alone are worth at least £12,000,000 
annually, whilst the value of the fish sent to 
us is close upon £1,000, ooo, and likely to in- 
cicase. But while these and other figures 
might be quoted to show the comparative pro- 
giess in wealth made during the century, they 
do not touch the real grievance that has been 
at the bottom of Irish discontent and has given 
.strength to every anti-English agitation. No 
doubt that grievance was in the first instance 
the evil of absentee landlords (y,#,)-“often men 
who neither by birth nor sympathies were 
Irish, but who drew fro in the Irish tenants the 
means of enjoying in England the comforts 
and civilisation which they must have missed 
had they done their duty, by their estates. If 
they had contented themselves with their rents 
less ham might have been done ; but they 
.encumbered their property with mortgages, 
while the agents they employed farmed their 
rents for a lump sum, and served their own 
profit out of the unlucky occupier. Doubtless 
the Union, by centralising the Government in 
England, aggravated the evil which perpetual 
disturbances had encouraged ; but during the 
Continental Ware the high prices of produce 
kept the Irish fanner alive though rents were 
going up, The battle of Waterloo and th c Peace 
brought a sudden collapse, and soon we begin to 
hear of starvation, default, evictions ana out- 
raged. DTfre 4t Thim«»heM*’of 1806 developed into 
the Whiteboys or Heckites of 1880 , or took the 
more constitutional form of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, to be duly suppressed by Peel’s Police 
and Egace Preservation Acta. Catholic eman- 
dpAtpp Xifteg) removed a stigma, but brought 
no food to hungry people ; and soon the weary 
roqptf of Buffering, outrage, and repression was 
repeated* At length the Government set to 
Work to gfippljp with the real evil, and the 


Devon Commission was issued | p 1 . 144 , and re- 
ported early in 1845. Before this repoi$ could ^ 
be acted upon came the potato blight and the 
famine of 1846 and 1846 , during which time by\| 
death and emigration the' Irian population was ) 
diminished bv more than 1, 000,000, The total \ 
in 1841 had been 8,175,104 ; in 2851 it was | 
fi*5*5>794. There can be no doubt that, though 
not perhaps more than the land could support, 
the Irish population had been, and probably 
still is, greater than could be supported by the 
existing state of industry. At any rate, since 
the relief afforded by emigration Kas been dis-f 
cohered, the Irish have not been slow to avail ' 
thefiiselves of it, as the present diminishing 
population of less than 5,000,000 sufficiently < 
shows. It is also significant that for the 
last thirty years every # Irish disturbance has 
been of foreign origin, Soon after the famine 
an Act was passed for the relief of encumbered 
estates by compulsory sale. This tended to:^ 
dear away a number of landlords who coukaN 
never have done anything but hang ‘uselessly?* 
on the hind; but they Wp re not succeeded, by 
men who put capital into the land. On the 
contrary, estates were largely' bought by men 
who merely looked upon the purchase money 
as an investment on which, without further 
trouble to themselves, the rents would be a 
good return. They too wc$e absentees, and 
the last state of the tenant was worse than the 
first. The gradual drain of population dit T 
something to mitigate the lot of those wlu 
were left, but the agitation for tenant-right in 
creased rather than diminished* and growing 
discontent prepared the soil for tike Fenian 
movement of 1865 to 1876 {?.*'.). To this 
movement belongs the credit of having stirrec 
up Mr, Gladstone to devote himself to the Irish 
question. The disestablishment of the Irish 
Church put the priesthood on his side; and 
his Land Bill 01 1670 gave the tenant soim 
guarantees against capricious disturbance, an< 
compensation for his unexhausted irftprow 
ments, and had fair provisions to enab 
tenants to become proprietors. Had it be 
followed by a long series ol good years it imp 
have done much : but the years from 1877 
1880 were bad, mid disaffection, promoted i 
before from America, revived. The Irish pa 
liamentary party were now much stronger, an 
Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1881 was according! 
more drastic. It established a Land Commiasic 
to revise rents and fix them for fifteen years 
and to this fixity of temmfe added freedom 0 
sale. The exrefit to which tenant rights havt 
since increased in value is a reasonable 
measure of the freedom with which rents have 
been reduced. A subsequent measure, knowr 
as Lord Ashbourne’s passed by the Co 
servatives.to advance money to tenants aixxioi 
to buy their estates, has been largely take 
advantage of, and already loans to the amom 
of £848,000 have been granted, while twice that 
amount has been sanctioned, and applications 
for as much again have been made* Enterprise 
and capital are the chief things wanting, in the 
opinion of many to restore prosperity. 

Ireland. Government ofc Tne head of tlie 
executive is the Lord Lieutenaat, whois assisted 
by a Chief Seoretary, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, the Attorney-General for Ireland, the 
permanent officials, and a Privy Council (which 
is a separate and distinct body from the Privy' 
Council of Great Britain) $ but the government 
of the country is in all essential points carried 
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on under the direction of or in concert with the 
Ministry of tne day in London. The Lord 
'Lieutenant is charged with the maintenance 
of peace and order: the Irish Constabulary 
are under his control, and he may, jf he think 
it to be' necessary, direct thd Commander 
of the Forces to send troops to their aid. 
He has power to commute sentences and 
pardon criminals, and he may by and with 
the advice of his Council issue proclamations 
under the CriAinal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
▲ot 1887 (q.v.). There are, however, more 
agreeable and less gnXious functions attaching 
to the office ; for, as representing Her Majesty, 
the Viceroy* assisted.% his wife, holds courts, 
drawing-rooms, levees, and maintains in Dublin 
an establishment of a semi-regal character. 
On occasions he confers the honour of oivil 
knighthood. During his absence the duties of 
chief governorship are performed by three or 
, -more Lords Justices, those who act in this 
♦ 'spacity being usually the Lord Chancellor of 
i^elaud, the Commander of the Forces, and 
ioipc of the judges. The Chief Secretary to the 
£,ofd Lieutenant, or Chief Secretary tor Ireland, 
gs he is usually called, has been described as 
prime minister to the Viceroy; and although he 
, 5 s in theory subordinate to the Home Office, lie 
,has his owfi establishment at the Irish Office 
in London, as wel^as m Dublin, and is directly 
j 1 responsible to the House of Commons for the 
/ acts of the Irish administration. He is assisted 
1 liy a Parliamentary Under-Secretary, whidi office 
> yas created in 1887, a Permanent Under-Secre- 
fary (Sir J. West Ridgeway; salary £0,500), 
ind other officials. Theie is a separate Local 
government Board for Ireland ; a Board of 
National Education, by which the grant made by 
larliament for public education is administered, 
Re inspection oi Irish fisheries is kept separate 
lorn the supervision of those of England or 
Gotland ; and there is a veterinary department 
i Dublin for dealing with cattle diseases, etc. 
$e Ministry. 

‘Ireland, Royal Commission on Material 
^■sources Of. This Commission was pro- 
SPied before, but appointed after, the close 
, *nflhe parliamentary session, its object being 
n Y ascertain the direction which public effort 
r£ lould take, and the objects on which State 
JJfoney might most advantageously be ex- 
panded so as to develop the industrial and 
general resources of the country. To three* 
r kiestions the attention of the Commissioners 
Iras specifically called by the terms of the refer- 
nce, The film in point of order has relation 
) the construction of new or the improvement 
fof existing harbours, to facilitate and encourage 
.the prosecution of deep-sea fishing— a source 
ln f wealth to the development of which the 
u ^tmost importance is attached. In 1885 an Act 
rf yaa passed giving £250,000 to Ireland for the 
purpose of building and improving harbours 
* tonneet the requirements 01 the fishing popu- 
Iraion. This money appears, according to 
ncial accounts, to have been spent upon 
hj irbours too small to accommodate the boats 
which the deep-sea fishing is prosecuted, 
irger and suitable harbours might, it is 
th ought, be constructed at a comparatively 
sn ia.ll cost, and into that subject the Commission 
ar 2 diligently examining. The connection of 
th see harbours, by tram or rail, with the lines 
co imunicating with the great markets, is like- 
r i se being considered. The second question 
eferfed to the Commission- -and the one they 


have considered first on account of its demand- 
ing importance and urgency— has reference to 
the completion of the arterial drainage of 
Ireland. It is estimated that the work may be 
completed for a sum not exceeding £750,000; 
and provided the results of the inquiries of the 
Commission established the accuracy of this 
estimate, the Government propose to ask in 
the present session the legislative sanction 
necessary to begin and finish the work. Thfc 
their point referred to the Commission was iW 
regard to the facilities for the interchange of 
traffic afforded by the railway companies,. and 
the rates charged for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers. It is the opinion of the Government 
that if Parliament could facilitate or compel the 
amalgamatu .1 of some of the smaller Irish 
lines, obtaining for the people abetter service of 
trains, cheaper rates, ana reduced fares, the 
in^aMrial and commercial resources of Ireland 
would be enormously developed. 

Irish Lantf, Royal Commission on. This 
Commission was appointed on Sept. 21st, 1886, 
toanquire into the operation of the Irish Lana 
Act 1881, and the Land Purchase (belaud) Aot 
1885 ; and likewise to ascertain whether 
any and what combinations existed, directed 
against the payment of rent, and, if so, how far 
non-payment was due to financial inability 
of tenants, arising from a succession of baa 
seasons, and the enormous fall in the price of 
stock and agricultural produce, and how far 
to other causes. As originally constituted the 
Commission was composed of Earl Cowper (chair- 
man), the Earl of Milltown, Sir James Caird, 
Judge Neligan, Recorder of Derry, and Mr. 
George Fottrel. Subsequently, However, Mr. 
Fottrel retired, and his place was taken by 
Mr. Thomas Knife, a tenant fanner, of Ballaghy , 
co. Armagh. The work of th# Commission — 
which was a roving one, and 'visited various 
parts of Ireland, taking evidence on the spot— 
was performed with remarkable rapidity, the 
evidence being concluded and the report pub- 
lished early in the last session of Parliament. 
An interesting part of the evidence taken was 
that submitted by Gen. Sir Redvers Butler, whom 
the Government had sent on a special mission 
to maintain order in Ireland. The General 
admitted that fiiany of the tenants were unable 
to pay the rents demanded of them, and that 
but for the action of the Land League nothing 
would have been done to relieve them. The 
working of the Land Aot of 1881 was only 
inquired into m so far as it related to the Aot 
of 1885, which has not been taken advantage of 
to the extent expected. The existing system 
of dual ownership in Ireland has been em- 
phatically condemned by the leaders of both 
the great political parties in the State, andnn# 
of the functions of the Commission was to 
ascertain— as a final solution of the agrarian 
difficulty— whether any and what speedy steps 
can be taken to substitute a large peasant pro- 
prietary. It is not contemplated to give easier 
terms m the matter of loans and advances, than 
are sanctioned by the Act of 1885, the terms of 
which are liberal to the tenant ; but the Govern- 
ment are of opinion that the operation of the 
Act familiarly known as Lord Ashbourne’# Aot, 
may be expedited and extended by means of 
th* looal authorities. To this coursqMUf the 
subject the Commissioners were particularly 
invited to address themselves. Another sub- 
ject remitted to the consideration of the 
Commissioners was the position of tesksHolfiarS. 
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When the Act of r 83 i was , . „ 

Parliament a most determined effort was made 
by the Irish members to induce the Govern- 
ment And the House of Commons to extend 
the benefit of the measure to tenants holding 
under-leases; but the Ministry refused, and 
the House of Commons supported them in 
their refusal. 'I he principal, and indeed the 
controlling objection, whiclt 1 dictated the de- 
cision, was founded upon the impolicy and 
impropriety of Parliament annulling at one 
stroke contracts freely and solemnly entered 
into. Since 1881, however, the case of the 
leaseholders has excited a continued and 
growing measure of sympathy and of interest, 
until now in high quarters the belief has 
arisen, that from the leaseholders cannot longer 
be justly withheld the advantages which the 
Act confers. A recommendation favouring 
their inclusion was one result of the <®kn- 
mission. Complaints having bqen made as to 
the fair rents fixed by the thib- Commissioners, 
the Government consented—** it being possible 
that the Commissioners, not being infallible, 
might have been wiong” — to include the 
matter in the reference to the Commission, 
though some difficulty subsequently arose on the 
point, and was never satisfactorily cleared up. 
£ Irish Nationalist Party, bee Political 
Parties (English). 

Irish, Peers. See Peerage. 

Iron and Steel. Generally speaking iron is 
employed 111 three different forms— namely, cast 
iron, wrought iron, and steel. Cast iron is n 
hard and comparatively brittle substance of 
crystalline character, which can be fused at a 
high temperature and moulded. Wrought 01 
malleable iron is soft and tenacious, its struc- 
ture being fibrous. Steel forms an intermediate 
link, between ordinal y cast and malleable iron, 
and unites within certain limits the properties 
of both. Steel is produced in a variety of ways, 
but the methods now adopted in most countries 
for producing steel, especial I win large quanti- 
ties, are the Bessemer, the Siemens-Martin, and 
the Thomas- Gilchrist processes, which are 
named in the order of their invention. By the 
latter process, steel is successfully produced 
from iron obtained from inferior ores of the 
more highly phosphuretted kind, which could 
not be converted into good steel by cither of 
the other methods. The production of stee^ 
by this process from phosphoric pig-iron con- 
tinues steadily to increase. During the twelve 
months ending Oct. 31, ’87, the total make of 
this steel was 1,702,253 tons, of which England 
contributed 364,536 tons ; Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, and Austria, 1,102,496 tons ; France, 
174,271 tons; Belgium and other countries, 
60,959 tons. The total make during the year 
allows an increase of 388,621 tons, or 30 per cent, 
over that of the preceding twelve months, 
which amounted to 1,313,631 tons. Early in 
Oqt. It was stated that Messrs. B. H. Thwaite, 
of Liverpool, and A. Stewart, of Bradford, 
had invented a new process of steel making, 
-which, while combining the best leatures of 
both the Besscmerand Siemens-Mai tin, was de- 
signed to be an improvement all round. It is 
called the " Rapid, and is particularly applic- 
ableM small foundries. The pig is melted in 
a “ JBpid ” cupola, collected in a receiver, from 
Which it is run into a vertical converter, and 
then drawn off in a ladle. In the converter it 


passing through stirrers mix the metal, which then ready for 
effort was made the moulds. The time of conversion ts said to 
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be one-third that of the ordinary open-hearth 
process. There are a great variety 01 iron ores, 
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and their geological distribution is very unequal, 
their maximum development, however, appear- 
ing to be in the older rocks. Deposits of iron of 
one kind or other occur all over the known world 
and they are worked wherever there is fuel at 
hand or within a convenient paying distance. 
The production of all classes of pig iron in the 
United Kingdom, ’ 87 , has been estimated at 

8.800.000 tons, as compared with about a million 
tons in ’37. In reviewing the condition of the iron 
and steel industries of ’87 there is no denying that 
there has beeu a substantial improvement, which 
has, of corn sc, been chiefly the case with steel, 
but manufactured iron towards the end of the 
year shared in the growing prosperity. At the 
dose of the twelvemonth, indeed, What with 
a prospective reiuotxon in the American tariff 
and a heavy ship-building demand, prospe* 
seemed exceedingly promising. Canada duril 
the year, however, showed a disposition to 
in exactly the opposite 4 i lection, and so t 
Russia. Die following are the returns of tl 
Scottish ironmasters, through their sccretar 
l)r. A. B. McGngor, a special effort beir] 
made to obtain full figures up to the last we< 
of the year. Make of pig iron from Christmas 
Christmas, 932,240 tons m ’ 87 , against 935,801 
*86 ; average number of furnaces in blast 80 
83, and at present 85; pig in makers’ stqfs. 
d*5>332i against 342,71810ns ; shipments, for 5 * 
285,990, against 228,204 tons ; coastwise x*i_. 
against 147,596 tons; and by rail to Enj»J|i 
8,170, against 9,950 tons ; deliveries to fount 
128,912, against 123,186 tons ; to malleable 
and steel works 346.822, against 299,599 tfs. 
These shipments ana deliveries include t“ 
from the warrant stores, the stock in whicl 
the way, increased during the year by u 
tons. The development in the steel nidi 
will be observed in the above figures. Itj 
be added, that of foreign countries the 
States took 78,000 tons of pig in *87, aj 

51.000 in *86 ; Italy 64,006, against 30,000 
Canada 23,000, against 28,000 tons ; and Au 
16,500, against 20,000 tons. The highest p.*i 
G.M.B. lor ’87 was 47s. 8d. t against 44s. 5<fJ 
the lowest price 38s. 5^/., against 37$. ncf.S] 
Cleveland the total production of pig-iron i: 
amounted to 2,508,184 tons, or 102,000 tons r 
than in *86 ; and the progress of the mahufacl 
of steel in this quarter may be seen in the 
that not more than 1,315,995 tons of this 
ordinary iron. At the end of *87 there were 1 
furnaces in blast, an increase of to on the yet 
and 43 oi these were blowing for steel ni£ * ’ 

S urposes. The largest quantity shipped at 
Lesorough was ; to Scotland 354,231 tons 
increase of9,oooon ’86. The policy of restri 
the output by 30 per cent, from the Septei 
quarter ’86, caused the price of G.M.B., Nj 
at the beginning of *87, to be 34s. 3d. ; bf 
rapidly rose, and, mdoed, this may be taf 
the average price the ‘year through, \ 
further improvement promised at the end.jAs 
to the stocks of ordinary pig-irtm, they amoufted 
at the close of ’87 to 637,682 tons, br 
decrease on the year. As to maaufaotttr 
and steel combined, the statistics show that 5, 
tons were shipped in ’87, as against 429,46] 
the previous year, the increase having 


is bloated by the cupola blower. When in the J gradual but sure over the past ten years. -,- r _ 
iadle the latter Je rmtoed and rapidly revolved ; | is especially the case in the foreign shipments, 

‘ ^ * 9 * 
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'which in ¥7 were 389.287 tons, or almost 
^three-quarters of the entire total, and this has 
grown from 54,713 tons in *78* the home total 
has not grown much in that period— viz., from 
1x2,790 tons to 152,533 tons. No disputes of 
serious consequence occurred in the district 
during the year. At the commencement the 
blast Turnacemen gave some trouble, but on 
receiving a concession and being granted a 
sliding-scale of* wages they were satisfied. In 
the Black Country, while the price of £7 for 

- marked bars remained the same throughout 
the year, a lively business was done in sheets, 
and then in pigs, higher figures being obtain- 
able. The first quarterly meetings oi '88 were 
looked forward to with special interest by the 
bar makers, who began to find themselves 
between the upper and The nether millstones. 
The tube makers of Staffordshire, Scotland, and 
fwermahy, formed themselves into a trade com- 

„ T bination in April, which still existed at the 
,T >,ead of ‘87. At an influential meeting of the 
local ironmasters at Birmingham, early in Dec., 
it was agreed to continue to support Ine Wages 
Board, which was recommended, however, to 
revise its constitution. In Lancashire (the 
Manchester district) the business oi ’87 was 
quiet, but with many variations in prices. In 
Jan. local brands of pig-iron rose in value to 
the extent of as. ana 3 s. per ton, but there was 
fio improvement in the demand. The advance 
was gradually lost, and, with the exception of a 
spght rally in May, trade continued in a de- 
pressed condition until July. In that month 
several heavy orders were secured, and led to 
pfenewed activity, only, however, to be followed 
"again by a further period of depression. Owing 
to the stiffness of Lancashire makers, who 
refused to accept less than 38s. 6 d. per ton, a 
darge proportion of the trade was thrown into 
\he hands of Lincolnshnu producers. This 
\sted until Nov., when an active demand once 
^>re set in, buyers being anxious to profit by 
^ extreme cheapness ot iron. This caused a 
I dtning of prices, and pui chasing continued 
fee active until nearly the close of the year : 
it the current quotations are much on a level 
Ih those at the beginning of ’87. The engi- 
Bring trade has not been, from the employers’ 
tint of view, in a satisfactory state during the 
far. The county, too, was the scene ot the 
Jaastrous strike of engineers at Boltm for an 
^nproved wages list, which began in May and 
14- terminated in Oct., a compromise being agreed 
r * to. On Jan. 17th it was reported that Mr, Pope, 
&.O., who was appointed umpire to arbitrate 
between masters and men toncerning tne 
dispute, had decided against the demand of the 
men for a return of the 2$. weekly taken from 
them in, '86. Mr. Pope considered that the 
state of trade did not warrant the step being 
taken. In th e Furness district, being the home 
.of tjhe tagmsitte ore, of course the development 
of the steel industry proved very beneficial. 
Sheffield district had not .much to complain of 
during the year in the shape of orders for the 

- local steel specialities ; but the veai closed 
better than at any time, because makers of tires, 
axilla, springs, etc., have been able to reckon for 
the enhanced price of haematite, and their order 
books arc full. .As to the continued battle 
between plates and projectiles, the makers of 

' The latter claim what may prove a temporary 
victory. During the year, it may be interesting 
to add, successful experiments have been made 
at home and abroad With pulverised slag from 


the B&aio converter (see Basic Slag), which is 
said to be a good fertiliser. The present year 
(B8) will be marked by the first visit of the iron 
and Steel Institute to Amerioa. , The Exports of 
iron and steel (except machinery) to foreign 
and colonial countries during *87 amounted to 
4,146,907 tons, in value >£25,000,336 ; against in 
’86 a tonnage of 3*888,404* in value £21,817,720. 
^ J ^ - r Tr* J 


Of machinery and millwork the Board of Trade' 
return the values at £it,*45»745 in *87* and 
£10,136,839 in JB6. Of iron rails there were m 
’87 exported 11^418 tons, value £62,928 ; against, 
in ’86, a tonnage of 13,718. in value £80,405. Steel 
rails in '87 were exported to the extent 01755,707 
tons, in value £3,3x6,216 ; against in ’86 a tonnage 
of 513,412, in value £2,408,328. 

Ironclads. See Navy, Thu British. 
Irredentists. Members of the “ Italia Irre- 
denta” (Unfreed Italy), a political organisation 
promoted in Daly in 1878. The organisation 
aims at freeing all Italians from foreign rule, 
and at reuniting to the Italian kingdom all 
those portions of former Italy which have 
passed under foreign domination. The “ Italia 
Irredenta” is especially directed against Aus- 
tria, the chief sphere of its agitation being the 
South Tyrol (Trient) and Trieste. 

Irrigation, or Aquaculture. The watering 
of land by artificial means. Its purpose is TO 
supply the deficiency of rain water and provide 
sufficient moisture m the soil for the support 
or accelerating the growth of vegetation, 
or to deposit on the land fertilising matters 
which are conveyed by the water. In Colorado, 
Egypt, India, the system is much employed. 
Sewage irrigation generally consists of flooding 
with large quantities of sewage a number of suc- 
cessive breadths of land. The greatest luxuri- 
ance of growth known to English agriculture 
is obtained by sewage irrigation. A cutting of 
ten to twenty tons of succulent forage is ob- 
tained* as the result of about a month or five 
weeks’ growth. The sewer is run on the land' 
at the rate of 400 tons per acre, equal to a thick- 
ness of four inches ; the sewage being drawn 
on a few houi s twice in the giowth ol a single 
crop or cutting. Drainage, tillage, and sub- 
soiling accompany this system, when the land 
is laid up dry. warping, or sifting, is the re- 
peated Hooding of low-lying tidal or river lands, 
fulfilling the double purpose of fertilising the 
land and raising the surface of low swampy 
ground. See eel. ’86. 

“ Irving, Henry.” The “stage name” of 
Mr. John Henry brodrib, the famous actor. 
Born at Keinton, Glastonbury, 1838. Educated 
by Dr. Pinches at his school, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, London. After developing a 
talent tor the stage as an amateur, lie appeared 
at the Sundeilana theatre in 1856, and at Edin- 
burgh early 111 1857, 'remaining in that city 
for two and a half years. Appearing at the 
Princess’s Theatre. London, in September 1859, 
he stayed there for about three months. Tu 
April i860 Mr. Irving proceeded to Glasgow* 
where he played till the end of the ensuing 
September ; subsequently going to the Man- 
chester Theatre Royal, the engagement in this 
instance continuing till April 1865. From Jan. rt 
1866 to July of that year Mr. Irving was engaged 
at tlfb Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpoo^wmd 
then returned to Manchester. A London en- 
gagement followed at the St. James’s Theatre, 
where he played in various characters. In 
December 1867 he was engaged at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre (now coifcerted into a 
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manufactory), and at various other houses, till 
in the spring' of *870 he made a great success 
as Digby Cmutt in the well-known comedy of 
the “Two Roses” at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
which he sustained for about a twelvemonth, 
In November 1871 Mr. Irving made his first 
appearance at the Lyceum Theatre, which in 
future will always be associated with his name. 
His first great effori here was in “ The Bells,” a 
thrilling piece, in which his peculiat talents 
shone with undoubted effect. At this theatre, 
under Mrs. Bateman’s management, Mr. Irving 
scored a series of remarkable successes subse- 
quently, in “Charles I.” and “Eugene Aram” (by 
Mr. Wills), “Richelieu” and “Hamlet his 
Shakesperian revival being a red-letter day in 
the history of the drama (1874). His pronounced 
claim as an English tragedian was furthei 
emphasized in September 187s by the produc- 
tion of “Macbeth, and “Otiiellp” (1876), and 
then followed an aitistic and interesting study 
in the Philip of the Poet Laureate’s “Queen 
Mary.” A tnumphal tour was next undertaken 
in England, Scotland, and at Dublin, “ Hamlet” 
being played in the latter city before the Duke 
of Connaught and the Viceregal Court. At 
the Lyceum, in 1877, “Richard HI.” was 

P roduced, and then the curious piece “The 
yons Mail,” in which Mr. living “doubled” 
in Duboecq and Lesurques. This was followed 
by the poetical drama “ Vanderdeoken,” In the 
December of that year Mr. Irving took over 
the Lyceum from Mrs. Bateman, and revived 
“Hamlet.” Since this time that theatre has 
been looked upon as the home in England of 
high dramatic art, and both as actor and 
manager Mr. Irving has spared neither pains 
nor expense in the representations he has 
undertaken. In “Othello” he lor one season 
alternated the characters of Othello and lago 
with Mr. Edwin Booth, the American tragedian ; 

, and to exhibit the scope of his peculiar genius 
lie at one time played “The Bella,” with an 
adaptation of one of Dickens’s well-known 
character's, “Jingle,” as an afterpiece. Mr. 
Tennyson’s later piece, “The Cup, was also 
produced at the Lyceum (1881), the stage 
mountings of the ancient s 11 roundings being 
perfect. In July -1883 Mr. Irving was accorded 
a public banquet at St. James's Hall, Lord 
Coleridge presiding over a brilliant company^ 
previous to his first visit, with Miss Ellen Terry 
(y.v.) and the lest of the now far-lamed Lyceum 
Company, to the United States. The experiences 
of this little band of artistes in America were 
unprecedented : as in the case of Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s first visit, speculators bought up all 
the tickets, and admission to the theatres could 
only be obtained at “famine ” prices. A second 
visit to that country was made in 1884; and 
the latter end of 1885 was marked by the un- 
precedented success of a new dramatic version 
of “Faust,” Mr, Irving taking the part of 
Mephistophelcs, which in his hands appeared 
to be a new creation. On June a6tn, 1886, 
Mr. Irving lectured in the new University 
Examination Schools at Oxford, by invitation of 
the Vice-Chancellor (Prof. Jowett), who was 
present with a large and distinguished gather- 
mg^about 1,400 in number, who gave the 
lecturer a hearty reception. At the close m the 
lecture,, which was of the nature of a critical 
history of dramatic art, Mr, Irving was pre- 
sented withan address on behalf of the under- 
vvfcdiu&ea, and also a handsomely bound volume 
of Fleay’s “ l ife of Shakspcre and his Works.” 


Fund. The prices were doubled, but the 
theatre was packed, the net gain to the Fund 
amounting to £ 700 ; the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present. On July 31st, the x88th 

J ierformance of “ Fauat,” the Lyceum was closed 
or a six weeks' recess, and Mr. ^rving went for 
a pleasure trip to America, returning early in 
September, when Faust was reproduced. On 
Nov. 15th Mr. Irving introduced a new scene— 
the Witches’ Kitchen— into Faust, In the sum- 
mer of ’87 Mr. Irving started With Miss* Terry - 
and the Lyceum Company on an American tour, 
and is now playing with great success in the 
large cities of tne United States. 

Islam. See Mohammedanism. 

Isle Of France. Old French name for 
Mauritius (q.v.), ** 

Isle Of Man. Native name Mannin, Romal 
Mona. Lies in the Irish Channel, equidistant 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland. Are;’ 

220 sq. m., pop. 54,000.— Divisions are 6 shead 
ings and 17 parishes. Capital Castletown 
largest town, Douglas (i5,7oo).-?Physioal asjieov 
mountainous, well watered, and exhibiting 
lovely scenery. There are peculiar breeds of 
ponies, cattle, cats, etc.— Gorftrnmei&t is “home 
rule ” under a Lieutenant-Governor, who, w.th 
Council and House of Keys, makes up th 
Tynwald Court. Acts, after assent of tlj 
Crown, must be proclaimed on Tynwald 
—Industries are farming, fishing, mining < \ 

lead, copper, iron, tin, manganese, and recej 1 
tion of tourists. For financial statistics set , 1 
British Empire, etc. (table). Railways 5'. ] 

miles.— The Manx people are a distinct Jceltu J 
nationality. Their language and old customA *^ :W 
are rapidly disappearing. The island has h|| 
many sovereigns— Druids. Scots, Welsh, Nor- 
wegians, Normans, English, The last kifgs 
were the Dukes of Athole, who sold tlfcir 
revenues in 1 765, but did not give up entire 
rights till 1825, since when only has Man l^en 
an actual dependency of the British Crown, „ 

Scott’s “ Pevt-ril of the Peak,” introduction.^ Ir 
Isle of Pines or Pinos. An island so!off 
ol Cuba and politically a part of it, 

Ismail Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt, vb^fPof 
b. at Cairo in 1830. He is the father of tg #*'e 
present Khedive, Tewfik Pasha. He ascendj^* 
the throne of Egypt January 18th, 
Previously educated at Pans, Under his reign ^ _ 
the negotiations with M. de Lesseps for the 
construction of the Suez Canal took place. ?n 
1869 he visited many of the capitals of Eurqqc, 
and invited many sovereigns to be present 
at the inauguration of that great engineering 
work. In 1873 he obtained from the Sultifi a 
firman giving autonomy to Egypt, and assufuig 
to his family the khedivate Of Egypt,/ In 


1875 tie sold to the uovernmefll ev England;* 
through the agency of Lord BeacoiisfieFd, his 
shares in the Suez Canal for the sun; oi 
£4,000,000. But IsmaSl Pasha had, in ),:on-, 
sequence of his extravagance, brought? the 
Egyptian finances into so bad a condition to- 
wards the end of 1875, that Mr. Stephen Gave, 
M.P., and Colonel Stokes, R.E., were seat by 

.I.. ~i r>» . .1. L j. . J ii. a 


the English Government to report on) the 
financial position. In 1878# Mr. Goschel. for* 
the English, and M. Joubert for the . Flench J 
bondholders, were dispatched on a siinilar 
mission. From these proceedings the Dual 
Control had its origin. In June 1879 Ismail 
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Pasha was deposed by virtue of a firman from as the position Left, or Pentarchists, led by 
* the Sultan, obtained at the solicitation of Signor Cairoli (q.v .) ; other prominent members 
England and France, by which Tewfik, his of the partyare Signori Nicotera and Baccarini. 
son, was raised to the throne, Ismail Pash;? There is also little difference m their political 
made, in March 16B6, a claim against the programmes. Forming part of the Opposition 
Egyptian Government for £5, 000.000, The are some minor groups of varying tendencies, 
claim is at the present time (Jan. ’88) under including a knot of advanced Republicans, or 
consideration, and Mr, Marriott has been Socialists, and the so-called Moderates. There 
demited by the English Government to render is little or no union in the Opposition, and it is 
his assistance for the solution of the difficulty, this th^t has constituted the chief strength of 
Italian Dependencies, See Colonies and the Ministerial Left r which has, after success- 
Dependencies or European Powers, Assab, fully surviving some nine or ten ministerial 
mid Massowah. , v crises, been uninterruptedly in power for twelve 

Italian Exhibition, London, ’88. Follow- years, a result in large measure due to the skll- 
ing upon the Americau exhibition will be one Htl leadership of the late Signor Depretis. On 
10 illustrate ihe arts, manufactures, and products the death of the latter, an July 29th, ’87, the 
of Italy. Like its predecessor, the venture is ministry underwent no change, As a matter 
not officially connected with the Government of of form its resignation was tendered, but was 
the country from which it emanates, but is the withdrawn at the request of the King, Signor 
^outcome of private enterprise. Besides the Cnspi taking oyer the Presidency of the Coun- 
u HLSual features of an exhibition it is intended cil and the Ministry,^ Foreign Affairs. Since 
P$n this to enact events and reproduce scenes his advent to power, Signor Crisp! has dis- 
■’ identified With the early history, civilisation, appointed the anticipations of friend and foe 
1 and progress of Italy. The games and sports alike. Although an old Garibaldian, a Re- 
1 of the Roman arena will be revived, and there publican^ and a professed friend of France, 

! will be representations of the Colosseum at Signor Crispi has, especially since he became 
5 Rome, of a mediaeval castle and street, and Premier, been the loyal and devoted servant 
of die carnival of Venice. The I, E. will be of the monarchy, and so far from disturbing 
held at Earl? a Cougt, and will be opened in May, Italy’s relations with Austria and Germany, 

' for a peuod of about six months. as the Irredentists (y.v.) fondly hoped, it has 

V Italian Political Parties and Parliament, remained for him to definitive!* cement the 
^jThe legislative authority of Italy rests with the alliance of the Central fhiropean powers. In 
jKJng and two chambers, the Senate and Cham- spite of parliamentary differences, however, 
-®er of Deputies. The former (unlimited in on one point Opposition and Ministerialists 
ppumber) m composed of princes of the royal arc alike united— namely, in the desire to main- 
wiouse, after attaining their majority, and of tain the present Savpy dynasty, which they ■# 
^members nominated for life by the king. The regard as the key-stone oi Italian unity. 
iChamber of Deputies (Camera de’ Deputati) is Italy A kingdom governed by Humbert I., 
Selected by conditional universal suffrage for second constitutional King, assisted by a Senate 
periods of five years, and contains so3 members, (composed of the Princes of the royal house 
or one to every 57,000 of 'the population. For and of royal nominees of eminence, paying 
electoral purposes Italy is divided into 135 taxes'to annual amount of £120), and Chamber 
districts, which again are sub-divided. One- of Deputies, elected by all citizens over twenty- 
eighth of the inscribed electors must vote to one who can read and write, and pay annual 
render an election valid. The pi esent Chamber taxes amounting to 1 Gs. 8rf. Population about 
of Deputies was elected on May 23rd, 1886, a 30,000,000 ; area 114,410 square miles, Reve- 
dissolution having been decreed by the king nue (1887-88) about / 65,000,000; expenditure, 

©n April syth. His appeal to the country was £66,600,000; national debt £450x100,000. (For 
necessitated by the inability of the Opposition army and ntvy see Armies, Foreign, and 
to form a ministry after a virtual defeat of the Navies, Foreign,) The Pope is the spiritual 
Government on March 5th on its budget. The head of the Roman Catholic world, and enjoys 
result of the gencial election was to give thd the dignity of a reigning prince. He is selected 
w ministry a majority of about 60. The past year by a two-thirds vote, taken by ballot, of the 
saw one or two reductions of this majority on College of Cardinals, which consists of seventh 
critical divisions, and notably in that which members and acts as his Council of State. Tem- 
followed the demand of the Government, after poral power taken away in 1870, but he retained 
the disaster at Dogali, in January ’87, for a his sovereign rights, ms guards, palaces, etc., 
further vote of credit forthe military operations free from taxes and from the jurisdiction of the 
against the Abyssinians, when the Government common law of the land. In 1870 Italy was 
only obtained a majority of 33. The Count di ruled by Victor Emmanuel, with the exception 
Robilant, Minister fhr Foreign Affairs, there- of the so-called Patrimony of St. Peter, the 
upon resigned hia portfolio, and the remaining freedom of which was guaranteed by the 
members of the ministry followed his example. “ September Convention” between France and 
Ar the request of the King, however, Signor Italy. Pope Pius IX. summoned (Ecumenical* 
Depretis reconstructed his cabinet, four of the Council at Rome : doctrine of Papal lnfhllibility 
ministers, including .the Count di Robilant and promulgated; session interrupted bv Franco- 
Signor Ricotti, the Minister of War, retiring, German war. After Sedan Victor Emmanuel 
ana being replaced by others. Among these declared himself released from September Con- 
latter were Signori Crispi and Zanardelli, both vention, and occupied Rome and its territory, 
prominent members of the Pentarchist Left, The Assembly voted Rome to be the capital on - 
who received respectively the portfolios of the Dec. 5th, and on Dec, 31st the King made 
Interior and of Justice. The division of parties his public entry. (For history to ^86 see 
in the Chamber is somewhat singular. The ed* 87.) During the whole of ’87 the re- 
*j»syority and the bulk of the minority alike lations of Italy and Abyssinia have been a 

£ rofess Liberal principles, the one being serious trouble and anxiety to the Government 
nown as the Ministerial Left, and the other at Rome. At the opening of #ie year an attack ^ 
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was made on Massowah by the Abyss fans 
which was repulsed, but soon after a battle 
was fought which ended disastrously for the 
Italians* The effect on the Government was 
fatal, as it was forced to resign (January), though 
the new ministry determined to send out re- 
inforcements to vindicate the honour of the 
army, There has been ever since intermittent 
skirmishes in the neighbourhood, but no en- 
gagement of great importance. A well-meant 
attempt on the part of the British Government 
to mediate between the two Powers proved a 
failure. The mission returned in hot haste to 
Massowah towards the close of the year, 
bringing also reportB of the advance of the 
Abyssinians in great* force towards the coast. 
These reports are believed to be much exag- 
gerated, as they represent the Abyssinians to 
be marching in three bodies, numbering in all 
over 100,000 men. Whatever may be the 
strength Of King John’s Army, Jiowever, no 
solution of the difficult^ is believed to be 
possible except by war, and accordingly troops 
are now (Jan. being despatched^ to re- 
inforce the army at Massowah. So far as her 
relations to the European Powers are concerned, 
the most remarkable episode in the life ol 
Italy during the past year has been her ad- 
mission to the Austro-German Alliance. This 
was the result of the visit of Signor Crispi, the 
premier, to Prince Bismarck in October last. 
Tlie terms of the triple compact have of course 
never been published, but so far as Italy is 
concerned they are believed to embrace an 
invasion of South-western France in certain 
contingencies, with an army ol at least 200,000 
men ; and in the event of a successful issue of 
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the war, Italy would be rewarded with Nice 
and Savoy, and probably with Tripoli, This 
‘‘ League d’ Peace ” is also' said to embrace the * 
maintenance of the balance of pdwet in the 
Mediterranean, and that this object has been 
secured by the adhesion of England udder 
certain eventualities to the Triple Alliance ; this 
is a result, however, which has never received 
any official confirmation. Among domestic 
events of the past year may . be mentioned .the 
disastrous earthquakes early in the year in 
the Riviera district, resulting in great loss ol 
life and property, and a similar calamity at the ’ 
end of the year in Calabria, In December last 
the Finance Minister made his annual statc- 
ment t which shows a deficit of 133,000,000 lire, 

S rincipally due to miliUuy requirements at 
ome, or in connection with the occupation 
army in Eastern Africa* The relations between 
the Government and the Vatican have recently 
become somewhat strained in consequence ol* 
the dismissal by the Italian Government of the 
Duke of Torlonia (Mayor of Rome) for paying afi 
official visit to His Holiness, and the speech of 
the Pope on the occasion of his jubilee (q,v.). 
Some friction has been caused with Franoe by’v 
the illegal action of the Italian consul at! 
Florence in respect of a French subject (Hussein l « 
Pasha). Signor Crispi has since, it is reported 
(Jan. 20), given satisfactory etssurances to the 
h rench Government. 

Ivory Coast. A portion of Guinea, betweeil 
Grain and Gold Coasts. The stations of Grand 
Bassam, Assinie, and ICutenu were reoccupieaj 
by France (1864). The coast is low and sandy' 
and the climate inimical. f _ 
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Jamaica (Ind. Cha-maika^ “ Isle of 
Springs ”)♦ A West Indian island lying south 
ot Cuba, and a .British colony. Area 4,193 
?q, m., pop. 580,804. Divided into three 
counties— Surrey, Middlesex, ^nd Cornwall, 
Turk’s and Caioos Islands have been annexed to 
the colony. Capital Kingston (pop. 40.000), with 
Spanish Town of next importance. Port Royal 
is the principal port. A mountain chain tra- 
verses the island, rising to 7,360 feet, and there 
is an extensive plain on the south. There are 
many streams, some navigable by boats. The 
coast affords numerous good haibduis. SoiKery 
fertile, but climate, except in the highlands, 
unhealthy for Europeans, The precious metals 
have been found, and, together with copper, 
cobalt, tin, lead, etc., are believed to exist in 
quantity. The pioducts are sugar, ruin, pine- 
apples and various fruits, coffee, pimento, 
logwood, cacao, ginger, etc.— The island is 
ruled by a Governor, with a Privy Council 
and a partly elective Legislative Council, For 
financial statistics see. British Empire, etc. 
(table). Besides local industry, Jamaica is an 
emporium of West Indian trade. One of the 
black. West Indian regiments is Ordinarily 
stationed here. Nine-tenths of the population 
are black and coloured. The colony has reft o- 

? pressed, but is now recovering. It was taken 
rom the original Spanish owners in 1655, and 
h,as since, in spite of some vicissitudes, re- 
mained a British possession. Consult Bates’s 


"South and Central America and West Indies " 
and "Her Majesty’s Colonies.” 

James, Henry, was b. in America 1843, hi s 
father being the Rev. Henry James, himself 
a well-known philosophical writer. Began the 
study of law, but ultimately attached himsejlf 
to literature. His novels, which deal largely 
with American life and character, arc verjy 
popular, his latest, “ Princess Gasamaasima ‘‘V 
(1887), fully sustaining his reputation, differing? 
from most of his others by its study of Englisfi 
life. Mr, J. has been for many years a resident 
in England. \ 

James, at. Hon. Sir Henry, Q*C., m.p‘, 

P t C., son ol Mr, Philip Turner James, of Here- 
ford, was b. at Hereford, 1828. Educated at 
Cheltenham ; Lecturer’sPrizeman at the Inner 
Temple (1850-51) » called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple (1852). Nominated to ancient 
office of "postman” of Court of Exchequrid; 
(1867); appointed Q.C. (1869), Was Solicitohis 
General (1873), in which year he was knighted of 
Attorney-General (1873-741), reappointed (i8$<Jon-_ 
Returned in the Liheral interest as membthe* 
for Taunton (1869-85), Bury (1885). On the ft to- 
mation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in i8Jjive, 
Sir Henry James refused to join it. thout by 
offered the 'Lord Chancellorship, because [the 
could not follow Mr. Gladstone upon the Hotf fop* 
Rule question. Since then Sir Henrv'hSs , 
been one of the active leaders of the Litas*] 
Unionist party, and perhaps there is no man 
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x886, preferring to remain in the sphere of active prepare the way for the new constitution* to 
politics. come into force in 1890, when the first Japanese 

Jamestown. Capital and port, fit. Helena(^.i».). Parliament will be inaugurated.— The trade of 
Jam See Fruit Farming. Japan is valued at £13,000,000, of which the 


the ©traits ofeLorca, formed of the archipelago the united State*, China, and France take most 
of Niphon, which consists of four large islands, of the sports. Yokohama is the principal port 
Yesso, Hondo, Kiushiu, and Shikoku, and of of trade. The coal fields of Yesso, which are 
nearly 4,000 rocky islets. Its area is about estimated to be capaUe of producing an iih- 
160,000 sq. miles, wither pop. not much under mense quintity ©f coal, are only partially 
40,000,000. Its history is almost as ancient as worked ; and it is believed that there still 
that of China, the present Mikado being the remain unutilised 48,000,000 acres capable of 
representative of a dynasty which claims to cultivation. The most valuable crop is silk, of 
have possessed the throne since n.c. 660 ; but which £9,000,000 sterling worth are used at 
the legendary period comes down to a time home, ana the other £2,000,000 worth are sent 
^uich nearer our own than the well-autheuti- abroad. The revenue and expenditure in ’87-’88 
■ stated annals of the Middle Kingdom during the are estimated at £15, a 85,673 and £15,257,310 
last 2,000 years. The name of the present respectively, but they will probably be mure; 
Mikado is Mutsu Hito, and he was born in 1852. whereas the national debt is £66,852,806. (For 
During the earlier part of his career he passed army and navy see Armies, Foreign, and Na- 
his existence in the seclusion of the palace of vies, Foreign.) The Japanese are undoubtedly 
Kioto, to which the Mikados had been kept a very intelligent and progressive people, bu 
confined for 250 years by their ambitious minis- the condition of their finances and a certain 
ters, the Shoguns. The Mikados had been in- restlessness in their disposition, which influ- 
dispuL.bly supreme up to the twelfth century, ences their foreign policy, renders their future 
Then the'baronidl system came into force, and more uncertain than their intelligence and the 
in 1603 the most powerful feudal family, that of natural wealth of their country would render 
the Tokugawa, seized the reins of power, with probable. They have been styled “the French 
iU ~ — J of Asia,’’ and the comparison is true from more 


the designation of Shogun, a title correspond- 


ing to vizier or prime minister. The Shogun than one point of view. The recent revision of 
incurred the jealousy of the other “ daimios ” the foreign treaties provides for the waiving of 
or barons, and when he assumed the title of the ex-territorial rights after a fixed period, and 


or barons, and when he assumed the title of the ex-territorial rights after a fixed period, and 

* Tycoon (or the purpose of concluding treaties on Japan showing that her courts of justice are 
with foreign powers, he strengthened the party efficiently conducted. Interesting exhibitions 
which hadbeen formed far recalling the Mikado of Japanese art, the best and fullest of their kind, 
from his place of confinement to assume the are to be held during the present year (see 
charge of the government of his country. The Times, Jan. 16). For ministry see Diplomatic. 
deaths of the old Mikado and Shogun in 1866 Java. An island of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
simplified the solution of the difficulty, and the chief scat of Dutch power in the East 
towards the end of 1867 the new Shogun Indies. With Madura Island, area, 50,848 
resigned his title and office to Mutsu Hito in sq.m.; pop. 20,93^654. Divided into 22 Keai- 
person at Kioto. The question was not settled dencies. Capital Batavia (250,000), a large and 
without a recourse to arms, as the powerful important seaport. Other chief towns Sama- 
daimio Satsuma provoked hostilities. The rang, Sourabaya, Probolingo. Mountains tra- 
resuit remained undisturbed so far as the verse the interior, with many active volcanoes. 
Shogun was concerned, but the Mikado was a r Climate tropical and enervating. Flora and 
mere puppet in the hands of Satsuma and the fauna rich, mainly as in Borneo (7.2/.). Coffee, 
other barons. During nine years (that is, until, sugar, tea, nee, indigo, pepper, tobacco, etc., 

* 1877) affairs went on m this manner ; but in that chiefly cultivated for export. Administered by , 
fyear a fresh struggle for power commenced the Residents of Provinces and their subot*-, 

between the Mikado and the Satsuma family, dinates under the Governor-General of the 


This wai is known as the Satsum; 


The mode of government is 


in which the Mikado put in the field 65,000 called the “culture system.'’ and is based on 
troops against the 40,000 men of the rebels, officially directed labour. The army numbers 
It has been computed that more than 13,000 about 15,000 Europeans and 15,000 natives, as- 
men were killed and more than 20,000 wounded sociated together. The colonial navy consists 
before the authority of the Mikado was fully of 60 vessels, manned by 1,330 men, There are 
established. The present constitution of Japan 560 miles of railroad. The total reyenue of the 
/ therefore dates from 1878, with the death of Dutch Indies, 1887, was £11,073,748 ; expefl- 
taigo, the most capable of all the Satsuma diture, £11,477.339; total annual export about 
Raders. Shimadzu Saburo, ex- Ponce of Sat- £20,000,000. Land is government property, 
suraa,' died January 6th, ’88. In 1881 a except in the west, and is let on hereditary 
.Sanji-in, or council ftf state, was formed for lease. Enforced cultivation insures provision 
the purpose of framing bills and criticising the for the large population. People are, Europeans, 

» acts of the executive. Some important changes 38,000; Chinese, 214,000; Arabs and Orientals, 
An the principles and personnel of the Govern- 14,000; Javanese Malays, 20,600,000. See 
iiuent were made by Imperial notification (Dec. Borneo, etc. Consult Money's “java" and 
e ford, 1885), abolishing the Council of State, Wallace's “ Malay Archipelago." 

‘ e *£td creating a new Cou# council and a new Jebb, Rd. Cl&VerhOUSe, LL.D., the eminent 
^rAbittet, the new ministers of state occupying Greek scholar, was b, m Dundee 1841. Edtt- 
more responsible and better-defined positions cated at St. Columba's Coll., co Dublin, 
than previously. The chief post in the new Charterhouse School, London fc and Trim Coll., 
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Camb., where he graduated Senior Classic '6a. far from being original, for it kept turning up 
Public Orator Of his Univ. ‘60, Professor of in ail kinds of books in all parts of the world. ' 
Greek m the Univ, of Glasgow jgt bon. LL.D. Mr, H.'s explanation, however, was reasonable 
Edin. and Harvard Univs., and has received enough, and satisfied most people of liis bona 
from the King of Greece the Gold Cross of the /ides. “ Some years ago,” he said, “a lady 
Order of the Saviour, in recognition of his friend at the Cape sent him the lines. He 
services in promoting the study of both classical thought highly of them and believed them to 


“Modern Greece,” and a “Life of Richard where they could be effectively employed, 
Bentley/' Dr. I. has for some time past been without the remotest intention of suggesting 
engaged in editing the Complete works of that he was their author,” for, as he .added, he 
Sophocles. It is mainly through his efforts that couldn’t write verse. A certain sort of, care* 
a British School of Classical and Archaeological lessness was all of which Mr* H. could fairly 
Studies has recently been established at Athens, be accused. 

Jexmer. Sir Wm. f Bart., K.C.B., M.D., Jews. The number of Jews in the various 
F.H.Sy b/ut Chatham 1815. Educated at Univ. counties of Europe at the 4 pte of the last 
Coll., M.D. Lond. ’44. Has held successively census in each (about t&o-i) was as follows 
the appointments ©i Professor of Pathological Russia, 4,008,639; Austria-Hungary, 1,^3,708; 
Anatomy in Univ, Coll, ; Physician to the Has- Germany, 561,612; Roumania, 260,000; Turkey? 
pital for Sick Children, Physician to Univ. (about) 100 000 ; Holland, 81,693 ; France, 76,000 ; 
Coil. Hospital, Professor of Clinical Medicine, England, 65,000; Italy, 40,600; Switzerland, 


pital for Sick Children, Physician to Univ. i 00 * 000 » ounwiu, 04,093 , nance, 70,000^ 

Coll. Hospital, Professor of Clinical Medicine, England, 65,000; Italy, 40,000; Switzerland, 
and Professor of Principles and Practice of 7,373 ; Scandinavia, 6,973; Servia, 3,402 ; Greece, 
Medicine in Univ. Coll,, and is Physioion in 2,652; Iberian Peninsula, 3,102. Totalis Europe, 
Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 6 , 879,238. Outside Europe no satisfactory enu- 
whom he attended with Sir William Guilin the meration is possible, but it is probable that Aria 
serious attack of typhoid fever which pros- contains 200.000 ; Africa, 220,800; the Americas, 
t rated H.R.H. in *71. Sir William J. also 250,000 ; and Australia, 15,000. There are pro- 
attended the Prince Consort in his last illness. babl y ei S bt mill J° n v s of J ev ?, s iP existence at the 
His eminence as a physician is chiefly based present date (1887). Until very recently Jew 
upon his discoveiy of the difference which were restricted m their rights throughout thi 
differentiates tynhu^from typhoid fever. Presi- ™ 0 rl 5 *; an d those of eastern Europe, Africa, anc. 


differentiates typhuaffrom typhoid fever. Presi- ™ 0rI d ; and fbose of eastern Europe, AFricOj anc. 
dent of the Royal College of Phyeicians ’81. th e East still labour under many disabilities,; 

r,™ ^ which it is the object oi the “Alliance Israelite 

c rn n ^ ^ t oi R aris > and similar societies in Germany , 1 

nf rnnrrJ^frnm Austria » and England (Anglo-Jewish Associa- i 

*ion, I0 °, Sutherland Gardens, W.), to remove. ' 
Vice-President 1812 , first applied to such Even in western Europe much of tie feeling of 
division of a district as gave political advantage m . will which led t o Earlier restrictions still - 
to one over another. remains, and has led of late years to a recru- / 

Jersey. One of the Channel Islands (q,v.). descence of mediaeval intolerance, which *nas; 

T C« J U rr'cornhm Ch cri|i: ^Tchirf 

natf^l^n'the^Olcf Jerusaicni ‘coffee 1 ^ilouseV so 

well known in the time of the “Honourable fnlfi 

East India Co." In those days the officers Lftii!??* 8t: lU J?J * 5 .fp V* 

and captains of the “ Company ” congregated to t? ^ f, K '> w vlfm* f el 4 CC il K 4 if 

compare notes of their adventures with the ’•> 

French and Dutch, while mei chants and ship- i « * 

pers endeavoured to gain commercial inform a- 1“ ^ ts ®J ai 5 V s ? SiS?' ^ ng r S 4 v 

tion from those lately returned from the East, , S S 5 °p , tB 

But since the development of telegraphy all felfjkt- 

this is changed. Still merchants and shiDners en ^» chiefly lecruited horn Russia. 


lion ‘from flom the Ea£ 

But since the development of telegraphy all [ fcvfi 

this is chanced. Still merchants and shippers 


end, chiefly recruited from Russia. 


this is chanced. Still merchants and shippers „r’ floa i To j- -iff® 

at West No^ooJ maky othefch«& 
^ and there are Jewish wards in severalhOspitalajL! 

“ Jess" {Smith, Eider), In some respects There are six large Jewish elementary school^, 
“ Jess ’’ is the strongest story Mr. Rider in London, the principal being the Jews’ Frec r 
Haggard has written ; in other respects it is School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, the largest ancL 


Haggard has written ; in other respects it is School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, the largest ancL 
the weakest, for he has allowed his Anti-Boer one of the most successful elementary schoolJ; 
feeling to overmaster him. The heroine, Jess, in the world. Similar schools and charities ar” ,j. 

tiAiWAVPi* i C n vamj finp WArtlifin r\( urliirh Mr mnnorfo/l \xri h Vi *1 ia nririAmal Pmmn/>ial . * 


1 — verpool (a), Manchester ( 4 ). Rirminglmh., on , 

some lines of poetry which Mr. H. makes Jess Leeds, Kewcasfcle, Hull, and Sheffield. XUriie 
write on the night that she slays the villain spiritual wants of Jews are provided for in tit to _ 
of, the tale, From the manner in which the East-End by a number of hebm$ or minor coiL ve 
verses are introduced readers would certainly gregations, while eleven of the larger synT bv 
infer, if they thought anything about *he gogues are organised by the United Synagogv t v,£ 
matter, that they were Mr. H.’s own com- (2, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W - im- 
position. Some lynx-eyed person discovered Ministers for these ate mostly trained at JeW-.--* 
that the lines were not original, and a con- College (Tavistock House, Tavistock SquartzJJ . 
troversv on the subject of plagiarism arose in which has a very extensive library of worlTV^ 
the Pail QiaH Gate tie. The poetry was very dealing with Jewish subjects. Another libra? 4 

r-b 898 
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specially noteworthy for Hebrew MSS. is situ- than to Gentile Christian*, who have Uw*> 

S :ed at the "Beth Haroldrash (St. James’ Place, spirits which did not withstand Satan in 
Where the sittings of the Beth Bin, or heaven, but not being rebellious, they ofttimes 
ecclesiastical tribunal, are helu, at which points were not cast out, (See further ed. '87.) A 
of * Jewish law are decided. ^Ecclesiastical disturbance took place last summer in con- 
matters are under the control of the Chief nection with a certain Noah Drew* 'Die 
Rabbi, Dr, N. M. Adler, whose son, Dr. H. sect is stated to be diminishing in numbers. A 
Adler, ndw acts as his delegate. His mandates monthly periodic]. The Messenger of Wisdom, 
are only binding on the so-called Orthodox Jews, is published at Gillingham, There has been, 
while there are "Reform” congregations at however, a schism in the sect since the death 


prochement of recent year* between these two widow of the late prophet has, we 1 
bodies. There are, besides, some 3,000 Spanish excommunicated ‘these members, 
and Portuguese Jews (Se ph ardi m ) in London, Jingoes. A term first applied to 1 
whose ritual slightly differs from that of the Tory party in 1878, when the quest! 
more numerous German and Polish Jews with Russia was on the tapis* bu 


lied to the extreme 
question of a war 


/ more numerous German and Polish Jews with Russia was on the tapis, but since fre- 
( (Ashkenazim), As a religious term “Jew has auently and derisively used by the Radicals to 
' ^nowadays the very vaguest connotation, ranging denote those who are in favour of any foreign 
‘ *4from the superstition of the Chassidim of Ru ssia policy that they consider aggressive. 


from the superstition 01 the Chassidim 01 Russia policy that they consider aggressive. 

?and Galida to the advanced agnosticism of the Joachim,* Joseph, distinguished violinist, 
Society of Ethical Culture in New York. Jews by birth a Hungarian, was 'b. near Presburg, 
have some special enactments connected with 1831, Already famous as a youthful prodigy, he 


1 Ihese, and other legislation likely to aftect saw ms genius and encouraged him. He first 
them, arc looked after by the Jewish Board of came to London in 1844, and has since am 
Teputie- (36, Finsbury Circus). During the nually visited us. Herr J. has been principal 
1 past year ( 87) th% events with which the Jewish violinist of the Monday and Saturday Popular 
community has been principally concerned are Concerts from their very commencement. In 
/the persecutions in Russia and the distinction 1869 he became the head of the newly developed 
^conferred upon Boron Rothsohild of Vienna, who Academy of Music at Bqjrlin, He has written 
Jhas been declared ho/Jahig (see Austria- several ’works for his instrument and the 
I Hungary). There are two Jewish weeklies, orchestra, the chief being the Hungarian 
t of which the more important is The Jewish Concerto, The University of Cambridge con- 
- Chronicle (2, Finsbury Square, E.C.). Consult ferred oil him the degree of Mus. Doc. in *77. 
J. Loeb’s article JuiJs, in St. Martin's "Die- Herr J. in ’87 visited Paris, and had an en- 
tionnaire de Geographic”; I. Davis, Jews, thusiastic reception. 

Modem, in " Encyclopaedia Britan mca * ; on Jockey Club. See Horse Racing. 

*Thl‘%wTh (U a nSr) One of the Comoro bludi (?.».). 

,on their social and vital statistics, J. Jacobs* Johannes II., the present ruler (Negus) of 
{"Studies in Jewish Statistics” (Jewish Chro- Abyssinia (».v.) was by English influence 


{"Studies in Jewish Statistics" {Jewish Chro- 

p?" Jeardelites/’ or the “New and Latter 


Johannes II., the present ruler (Negus) of 
Abyssinia (y.v.), was by English influence 
placed on the throne after the overthrow of 
King Theodore by Lord Napier at Magdala 


wtouse Of Israel” This new sect (whose <x868). Owing to the occupation of MassoWah 
d headquarters are at Gillingham, Kent) was by Italy, the relations bjtween the two countries 
1 founded by James Jershom Jezreel (d. 1885), &_ ave become 5 of late strained, if not hostile, and 
this real name being James White. He gave though Engiand has endeavoured to act as a 
rfhimself out to be the messenger of God, and mediator, she has not been very successlul. 
cjclaimed to have received dnect revelations, Joint Stock Companies. A Parliamentary re- 
1 which are contained in "The Flying Roll. - ’ turn has recently been issued, giving the names, 
▼ They hold that Christ died only for the salva- objects or business, places where business is 
tion of those souls who have lived since Moses, or was conducted, date oi registration, number 
1 He did not die for the salvation of the body, of persons who signed the memorandum of 


0 therefore not for Adam and those before Moses, association, total number of shares taken up 
tjjjwho paid their penalty by death. For the sal- bv such subscribers, nominal capital, number 
Uvation of the soul the Gospel is Sufficient; for of shares into which it is divided, number of 
J the salvation of the body the Law must be added shares taken up, amount of calls made on 
ifby thfe *44,000 sealed (Rev, vii, 5-8) ; therefore each share, and the total amount Df calls 
({every member of the New and Latter House of received, of all joint stock companies formed 

1 Israel adds the Law to the Gospel. After the since the 1st day of January, *888, to the 31st 
“ Irebellion in heaven it was necessary to prove day of December, 1886, inclusive, distinguish- 

.fthe just spirits, and to give those who did not ing whether the companies are limited or* 
s withstand Satan an opportunity to repent, unlimited, and also the number of shareholders 
sThis is accomplish sd by the spirits receiving in each of the said companies at the date of the 
tRhuman bodies and souls. The just spirits who last return, and whether still in operation or 
aij Withstood Satan are now upon this earth, being wound up ; of the total number having 
if destined for natural immortal bodies, ana their registered office in the city of London, or 
niwill constitute the *44*000, twice told, who will within five miles of the General Post Office : 
a '.receive Christ when He comes to reign 1,000 find of the total number and the paid-up capital 
a wears. Every member of the House of Jezreel of all legistered companies which are believed 
CiWOpes to be one of the immortal number. The to be carrying on business at the present time, 
xrBezreelitcs who die Will be J recognised and This n turn can be obtained worn Messrs, 
tJmonversed with by the 144,000 alone. To them Hansard and Son, 32, Abingdon Street, West* 
a higher state of spiritual bliss is awarded minster, price is, id, T|e following table 
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shows the progress of the joint stock company 
movement 4unng the last four years. 14 


Bate. 


April 1884 
April 2885 
April 1886 
April 1887 


Jones, Henry Arthur, one of the foremost 
diamatists of the day, was born at Grand' 
borough, Bucks, Sept. 20th, 1851. He was 
engaged for some time in the Bradford trade, 
but having a strong bent towards the drama— 
which was encouraged bv the successful pro- 
duction of A Clerical 'Error at the Court 
Theatre on Oct. 13th, 1879 — he retired from 
business in '8i and took to writing for the 
stage. Among Mr. J/s best-known pieces aie 
The Silver ittag (joint authorship), produced 
at the Princess's Theatre on Nov. 16th, ’8a; 
Chatterton at the Princess’s in May, ’84; 
Saints and Sinners at the Vaudeville on 
Sept. 25th, ’84; Hoodman Blind at the Prin- 
cess’s on Aug. xfith. '85; The Lord Harry at 
the Princesses on feb. i$th, ’86; The Noble 
Vagabond at the Princess's on Dec. 22nd, ’86 ; 
Hard Hit at the Haymsrket on Jan. 17th, ’87 ; 
Heart of Hearts at the Vaudeville on Nov. 3rd, 
'87. Mr. J. has written chiefly drama and melo- 
drama, and his plays are conspicuous for their 
fine literary quality and the skill with which 
they are constructed. 

Journalism, New. See New Journalism. 
Journalists, The National Association of, 
is the present outcome of a movement of 
organisation amongst British journalists for 
the advancement and protection of their pro- 
fessional interests. The movement first took 
shape at acon&rence held at Birmingham in 
Oct, *84. The constitution drawn up ’86 states 
that 44 the objects of the Association are to 
secure the advancement of all r branches of 
journalism; to obtain for journalists, as journal- 
ists, formal and definite professional standing ; 
and to promote and serve in every possible 
way the interests of the profession of the 
Press.” The N. A. J. having increased very 
considerably in numbers, proposals are being 
discussed With the object of converting it into 
an incorporated institute. Amongst the questions 
dealt with by the N. A. J. in *67 were the ex- 
clusion of reporters ftom coroners' and magis- 
trates* courts, the scale of remuneration for 
shorthand writers in bankruptcy courts, the 
arrest of journalists at the Trafalgar Square 
demonstrations, and the law of libel as affecting 
journalists. A special committee has reported 
favourably, from the point of view of the Asso- 
ciation, upon Sir Algernon Borthwick’s News- 
paper Libel Bill (promoted by the committee of 
newspaper proprietors and managers), and is 
watching the progress of that bill in Parlia- 
ment. The business of the N. A. 1. is conducted 
by a president, eight Vice-presidents, officer^, 
and district representatives, forming the cen- 
tral executive body. Each district is managed 
by a district committee and officers, and many 
01 the districts are divided into subdistricts. 
The central ..executive holds movable meetings 


| Total. 

No. of 
Cos. ^ 

.. . f 

Paid -up 
Capital. 

8,692 

9 t 344 

9 » 47 i 

10,894 

494.909,869 
* 529,637,684 
591,508,692 


f. 


in the principal towns. Annually a general 
conference of members and delegates is held. - 
This conference also is movable, being held 
this year (’88) at Newoastle-on-Tyne. Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, Bart., M.P., is President 
at the beginning of ’88, his tefm of office expir- 
ing on Feb. 25th; Hon* Sec., Mr. B. T. Barton, 
Bolton ; Hon, Tress., Mr. J. F. Andrews, Lon- 
don ; Counsel, Mr. R. j. Griffiths, M.A,, LL.D. 5 
Gan. See. , Mr. Herbert Cornish ;*Geatral Office, 
233, Temple Chambers, Bouverie Street, E.C. 

Jovis, M. See Ballooning. 

JOWfitt, . Rev. Professor B-, D.D., b. at 
Camberwell 1817. Became Scholar of Batliol 
College, Oxford (1835), Fellow (1838) ; appointed 
Regius Professor oi Greek on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Palmerston (1855). Was member 
of a commission for taking into consideration 
mode of admission by examination to writer- 
ships in Civil Service of India. Professor*, 
Jowett has written commentaries on some of 
the Pauline Epistles, and an essay on the 
Interpretation of Scripture in 44 Essays and 
Reviews.” In 1870 he was elected Master of 
Balliol College. He published a translation of 
the 44 Dialogues of Plato,” 1871; second edition 
(5 vols.) 1876: also a ‘‘Translation el* Thu- 
cydides with Notes and Essay,” j88o (2 vols.) ; 
and a “Translation of Aristotle’s Politics, with 
Notes and Essay,” 1885 (2 voH:)« The honorary 
degree of D.D. was conferred on him by the 
University of Leyden (1875), LL.D. University 
of Edinburgh (1884), and University of Dublin 
(1886). Dr. T.’s term ol office as Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University expired last year, when he 
was succeeded by Dr. Bellamy. 

Jubilee Coinage. See Coinage. 

Jubilee Medals. Sec Coinage. 

Jubilee, Queen Victoria’®. The year ’87 
will ever be memorable 111 the annals of the , 
country as that in which England and all ; 
her colonies and dependencies celebrated the/ 
fiftieth year of Her Majesty’s reign. Only 
three other English monarchs have occupied 
the throne for such a protracted period, bift 
none of the three jubilee celebrations equalled 
in interest or importance that of Inst summer. 
To give a bare list of the different forms m 
which the occasion was celebrated at home and 
abroad would occupy more space than we could 
afford. The addi esses to the Queen from eor- 

e orations and public bodies , alone would fill a 
ulky volume. Even to name the gifts sent * 
to Her Majesty by crowned heads, by Indian/ 
magnates of every grade, by uncrowned princes 
and princesses, and by the representatives of 
great cities, would fill the pages of a con- 
siderable catalogue. Thougn the Jubilee, 
according to the calendars, did not begin till 
Tune aist, there were many celebrations of it 
long before tliat date. Perhaps the first Jubilee 
event of importance may be reckoned the open- 
ing of the People’s Palaoe {q.v.) in the East of 
London (May 14th), by the Queen in person. 
Her Majesty came from Windsor expressly for 
the occasion, and drove from Paddington to, 
Whitechapel through miles of thoroughfares 
filled by a loyal populace. She was met at 
Holborn Bars by the Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Sir R. Carden, Alderman de Heyser, ahd 
several officials, whence, after receiving and 
replying to an address, she drove to the Palace, 
Here the Prince and Princess of Wales joined' 
the Royal party. Her Majesty was received 
by the Beaumont Trustees and others in- 
terested in this important Undertaking, At 
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the conclusion of^lhe proceeding s the Queen Prince Christian, and the Marquis of Lome ; 
^ drove back to Paddington, reaching Windsor and three sons— the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
at eight in the evening. About a week after of Edinburgh, and the Duke of Connaught, 
this (on Sunday, May aand) the House of Throughout the entire route Her Majesty was 
Commons attended a Special Jubilee Service in greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. Every 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster* Four hundred window and balcony were filled, aii 4 Ml along 
members were present, together with as many the line of procession platforms, erected by 
ladies, some sixty members of the Peers, ana eager speculators, were crowded with loyal 
all the officials of the House. The members subjects* Westminster Abbey had been almost 
had previously assembled in the House, and gutted to make room for the 10,000 people who 
marched in procession to St. Margaret’s, headed had tickets of admission, and from end to end 
? by the Speaker*heir approach to the church was one blaze Of colour. There were 500 peers 
being heralded by the buglers of the West- and peeresses, nearly all the members- of the 
yninster Rifle Corps. The service compiised House of Commons except the Parnellites, 
the singing of the National Anthem, with two provincial mayors, civic functionaries, generals, 
additional verses. Then followed the singing admirals, ana diplomatists, militia, volunteer, 
of a new hymn, written by the Bishop of and yeomanry officers, ecclesiastics, famous 
Ripon. who also pi cached the special sermon, artists, actors, and men of letters, ^colonial 
Tuesday (May 94th) was the Queen’s birthday, magnates, swarthy-hued men from the remotest 
w*nd the occasion was celebrated by more ends of the earth, — ail assembled to do honour 
*t ibrjlliant illuminations than usual, by the cus- to the Quean. A dais or haui pas directly 
tomary ministerial dinners, and by fashionable under the lantern had been reserved for the 
parties all over the West End. The event, Queen and the royal party. In front of this 
however, which overshadowed all the public was the historic coronation chair, covered with 
celebrations was the Thanksgiving Service in cloth of gold, and inclosing the famous grey 
Westminster Abbey (June 21st), and the proces- stone on which the Scottish kmgs, and after 
sions from and to Buckingham Palace. No such them the sovereigns of England, including her 
pageant as that which filed up Constitution Majesty, had been crowned. On this chair the 
Hill, al^ng Piccadilly, and down Whitehall to Queen, surrounded by her children and grand- 
the old Abbey, «was ever seen in London children, sat during the service, which was 
before. The people had begun to fill the conducted by the Ajxmhishop of Canterbury 
streets as early as four o’clock, and every and the Bishop of London. Special prayers 
thoroughfare through which the procession were offered for her Majdsty, and the Prayers 
passed was gay with flags, floral devices, and for Grace and Unity. After the benediction, 
appropriate mottoes of every description, which and when the prescribed ceremonial was 
looked all the brighter under unclouded skies, finished, the Queen embraced all the members 
The first procession lett Buckingham Palace of her family present, after which the p#oces* 
about eleven , o’clock, and consisted of the sion re-formed arid returned again, amid loud 
Indian Princes, conspicuous among them being plaudits, to Buckingham Palace. In the even- 
the Maharajah Holkar, Maharajah and Maha- mg’ the Metropolis was brilliantly illuminated, 
ranee of lCuch Behar, and the B.ao of Kutch^ All the public buildings— the Bank, Mansion 
each of them resplendent in rare and costly Hous£, Royal Exchange, and the Government 
gems. In this procession, too, was the Queen Offices, mansions of the nobility, and news- 
of Hawaii, with her attendants in cloth of gold, paper offices— were ablaze with light, as Were 
The rear of the procession was brought up also many warehouses, shops, and private 
by carriages in which were many members of dwellings. The streets were filled with count- 
Europeau royal families. The second proces- less multitudes, the la; t of whom were still on 
sion was almost exclusively composed of foot at dawn on Wednesday. The most ad- 
foreign sovereigns and princes and their mirable ordea everywhere prevailed. Perhaps 
suites, including the King of Denmark, the the most remarkable gift to the Queen Was 
King and Queen of the Belgians, the King of that of the women of England, amounting to 
.Saxony, the King of the Hellenes, the Crown* nearly ^80,000, a portion of which will be ex- 
ixPrince of Austria, the Crown Prince of For- pended in erecting a^lttatue to the late Prince 

* rugal, the Infante Don Antonio of Spain, Consort at Windsor, and the balance the Queen 

> Prince Ludwig of Baden, the Crown Prince has intimated her intention of devoting to 

of Greece, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, charitable purposes specialty associated with 
and many, other notabilities, occupying in all women. The presentation of this offering was 
fifteen carriages. The Queen s nrocession was made at Buckingham Palace on the aznd June, 
of course the most remarkable of all. The There were in all about 3,000,000 subscribers— 
first five carriages were filled with lords 1,600,414 in England, 346,217 in Scotland, 149,346 
and ladies-in-waiting. In the sixth were the in Ireland, and 128,438 in Wales, Women m 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig Holstein, other parts of the empire "also contributed 

Princess Margaret of Prussia, and Prince (see Queen’s Jubilee Presents). A children’s 

v* Alfred of Edinburgh. In the seventh were the fftte, at which some 3o,6ooRoa*d School children 
Princess Victoria of Prussia, Princess Sophia were present, was given on the aand in Hyde 
of Prussia, Princess Louise of Battenburg, and Park, at which the Queen appeared on her way 
Princess Irene of Hesse. In another carriage to Windsor in the afternoon. On the 23rd of 
were the three daughters of the Prince of June a review at Aldershot took place. The ' 
Wales, and in another the Duchess of Edin- 60,000 troops included 3,500 cavalry, 1,800 
burgh, Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, and artillery, and xae guns; two days later 23,000 
Princess Christian. In the Queen’s carriage volunteers passed In review before her at 
were Her Majesty, the Crown Princess of Buckingham Palace, and on July 23rd there 
"r* Prasaia, and the Princess of Wales. Her was a grand naval review at Spithead, in which 

* Majesty had a personal escort of nine grand- every species of fighting craft from ironclads 
sons and grandsons-in-law. six soas-in-law, to torpedoes took part. On the 14th of July 
including the Crown Prince of Germany* the Queen laid the foundation "atone of the 
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Imperial Institute {q.vX which is to be erected separate use. But this provision has been made , 
between the Natural History Museum and the superfluous by the Marrie^Vomen’s Property 
Royal Atbert Hall, South Kensington. There Act. 18B2 (q-v.). The court has power to order 
Were 11,000 spectators present, including many such alimony for the wife, and to make such pro- 1 
royal and, distinguished persons. The Arch- vision for the custody, maintenance, and educa- 
bishop of , Canterbury offered up prayers fpr the tion of the children of the marriage, as it may 
success «s| 4 he Institute, and “Rule TBritannia’* think proper. Should the decree have been 
was sung as the Queen was led to her carriage pronounced in'the absence of one of the parties, 
bv -the Prince or Wales. In cionnectron with and on the ground of desertion by him or her, 
the ubilee a number of new peers (7,0,)' the party so absent may present a petition 
baronets and knights (q.v.) were sleeted, setting out such absence and reasonable ground 


among the latter being twelve provincial mayors for the alleged desertion, a$d may obtain a 
The,2ist ofjune was kept as a houday all over reversal of the decree, The separation, raore- 
England. Every t large city ‘in the Empire— over, may be ended at any moment by the 


England* Every t large city in the Empire— over, may be ended at any moment by the 
from Glasgow aiid.Manchester to Bombay and deliberate consent of the parties separated to a 
Sfelbourne— celebrated the Jubilee with ban- renewal of cohabitation, 
quets, illuminations, and rejoicings of every Julian Period, The. Rather a measure ©t 
kind, and forwarded to Her Majesty expressions time than a true era, consisting of 7,080 years, 
of love mid loyalty. Such widespread and unani- which the sun, moon, rfhd earth will take to 
mous demonstrations of loyalty have perhaps come into precisely the same positions with 
never been Witnessed before. See Quefn’s regard to each other. * 


never been Witnessed before. See Quefn’s regard to each other. * 

Jubilee, ed. '87, for detailed histdry ofH.M.’s Juries.— COMMON, The qualification of a 

reign: common juror "is as follows : — He must be 

Jubilee TaCtat Race. See Yachting. between twenty-one and sixty years of age. 

Juby, Cape. The Neath African Company and he must either have freehold or copyhold v 
(British), have recently established themselves estate to the value of ^10 ayeUr, or leaseholds 
here. In his evidence before the Royal Com- on lease for twenty-one years or more to the 


mission on Depression of Trade, Mr. C. M. value of £20, or be assessed to the poor-rate or 
Kennedy, C.B., Chief of the Commercial Depart- inhabited house tax at not less than £30 a year 
ment or the Foreign Office, referring to the in Middlesex and ^20 a year in any other 

■ _ a . T. _ .... fl .■ 


enterprise of this Ogdnpany, expressed the county 
opinion that Her Majesty’s Government should eachco 
grant the directors .the same privileges that peison! 
have been granted by Royal Charter to the tor eac 


expressed the county. The churchwardensPand overseers in 
eramen t should each county annually make out a list of qualified 
privileges that peisons, and from these lists the jurors* pook 
Charter to the tor each county is made out. In preparation 


Jubyla British possession, and part of one of mon a sumcient number 01 jurors. Me there- 
the Settlements on the West Coast of Africa.” upon makes out the panel, a list on parchment 
Judge- Advocate-General is the legal adviser containing the names of the jurors summoned ; 
of the Government on military questions, and and this panel is printed and kept open to 
reviews the sentences of courts martial, rccom- public inspection. The panel contains the 
mending whether they should be confirmed or blames and addresses of not less than forty- 


mending whether they should be confirmed or blames and addresses of not less than forty- 
rejected. Hq is always a member of the Privy eight nor more than seventy-two qualified 
Council. TfaSre are three permanent officials in persons. The cause having been called on in 
the department — viz., one legal and t\\ o military court, the jury is called and sworn. All the 
deputy juftge-advocates-general. names of the jurors on the panel are put into 

Judicial Separation. It was in the power a box and then drawn out ; and the names are 
of the ecclesiastical courts, which formerly called in the order of drawing*. The first 
determined all matrimonial causes, to grant a twelve of these who appear are sworn* But 
divorce A meitsa et thoro, which' released the before swearing they are liable to challenge ; 
husband and wife from the duty of cohabitation, and a challenge may be either to the array, 
but did not enable either of them to marry again, that is, to the whole panel; or to the polls, 
By the “ Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, it was that is, to individual jurors. The former 
provided that such divorces should no more be questions the honesty or impartiality of the r 


provided that such divorces should no more be 
granted, but that in every case in which a 


questions the honesty or impartiality of the '* 
sheriff, or at least suggests reasons for 


granted, but that in every case in which a sheriff, or at least suggests reasons for 
decree might have been made for a divorce A doubting either, such as his relationship to * 
meptsd ei moro, a decree might thenceforwards one of the parties* The latter may challenge 
be made for a judicial separation. A decree for individual jurymen on the ground that they 
judicial separation may be obtained either by are peers, or that they have not the qualifica- 
the husband or by the wife on the ground of tion, or that they may reasonably be suspected 
adultery or cruelty, or desertion without cause of bias, or that they have been convicted of 
for two years or upwards. Cruelty in this sense some infamous crime. In criminal causes the 
may be defined as injury to person or to health, prisoner may, without showing any reason, 
or conduct raising a reasonable apprehension challenge twenty, and in certain cases thirty-^ 
of bodily hurt. Even threats to a wife, not five of the panel, and the Crown ifiay similarly ' 
accompanied by personal violence, and cruelty challenge as many as, if , disallowed, would 
to children in the presence of their mother, have yet leave enough on the panel to form a 
been in some cases regarded as cruelty giving jury. Should the panel have been exhausted 
ground for a decree. Desertion must be wilful, by challenges, provision has been made for 


ground lor a decree. Desertion must be wilful, by challenges, provision has been made lor 
and against the will of the person who com- obtaining more persons qualified to , serve. 

I fiains of it. From the date of a decree for Members of parliament, or of the legal, clerical, 
udicial, separation, and so long as the eepsira- or medical professions, and Certain other classes 
tion continues, the wife, is considered as a feihe of persons, may claim exemption when called 
sole with respect to all property which she may upon- The twelve jurymen finally obtained ' ‘ 
stc quire : ana should she again cohabit with her are sworn to try the case. The function of a 
husband; all /such property is to be held to her jury cannot be precisely stated in few Words j 
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but it maybe saiddo consist in deciding what holder or leaseholder must be gammoned from 
^ credit is to be given to evidence. What can be each barony within the county, a barony being 
'considered evidence (what is relevant to the a subdivision of an Irish, corresponding to' 
issue tried), and vyhatiegal consequences flow the hundred in an English, county. In some 
from the frets established, it is for the judge counties, as in Cork, the number of baronieS is 
to decide. The verdict of a jury must Be equal to the maximum number of grand jurors, 
unanimous, and if they persist in disagreeing The presentment sessions are held separately 
they must he discharged. In cases of felony for each barony and for the county at large 
they are kept together, under supervision, before the assizdl, At these sessions every 
until they agree or are discharged. A jury justice for the county, who is not a stipendiary 
' called tt> try a criminal case is sometimes called magistrate, may attend ; and With the raagf- 
^ a petty, as Opposed to 'a gi-and jury .—GRAND strates are associated a certain number of 
(England), The antiquity of the grand jury is cess-payers. For ‘the baronial sessions the 
considerable, kike the common jury, it may cess-payers, who must notate less than five 
be traced up to the time of Henry II., if not nor more than (twelve, s *e “ 'selected by. the 
earlier. But here it is impossible to state grand jury from a list of the hundred highest 
' more than its present constitution and func- ce&s-payers in vile barony. At the sessions for 
tions. The sheriff of pach county is directed the whole county only one cess-payer from 
by precept to return to every session of the each barony may attend. The division of 
L peace, and to every commission of oyer and power between the grand jury and the pre- 
> miner and gaol delivery, twentj^-four good sentment sessions may be roughly expressed, as 
and loyal men of the county. The qualifies- follows : that the sessions alone can initiate 
tion of a grand juror at the sessions is the expenditure upon county works by making 
same as that of a petty juror in the trial of presentments to the grand jury, whilst the 
civil causes at the assizes. The qualification grand jury have an almost absolute power to 
of a grand juror at the assizes is uncertain, ratify or to reject any presentment made to 
He must be a freeholder, and is usually a them. The presentments being, in certain 
gentleman of Consideration. The grand jury instances, made imperative by statute or by 
must consist of at least twelve, and not more direction of some lawful autlioritjr, the power 
than twenty*tlire#, jurymen. Their function of ratification possessed by the grand jury is in 
is in the formal prosecution of persons accused so far merely ministerial. Provision is made 
of crime. They may proceed cither by pre~ by statute for certain cases of neglect of duty 
sentment, or by finding an indictment. They either by the presentment sessions or by the 
proceed by way of presentment when from gi and jury, The grand jury must complete its 
their own knowledge, and without any ad mim.stiative business before the judge opens 
indictment laid before them, they take notice the commission of assize. Its part in the 
of any offence. In this case an indictment administration of justice is the same in Ireland 
must be framed before the person presented as in England. See Mr. O’Brien’s report on 
< an be proceeded against. An indictment is a Local Government and Taxation in Ireland 
written criminal accusation. The grand jury, (Parliamentary Papers), and the statutes 
after hearing a charge from the presiding judge thei ein cited.— SPECIAL. In civil causes either 
of assize, retire to receive indictments. These the plaintiff or the^ defendant may insist upon 
aie preferred in the name of the sovereign, but having the cause tried by a special jury. Every 
at the suit of a private prosecutor. As the man on the jurors’ book (see above*, Jury, Corn- 
grand jury have only to inquire whether there mon) who is legally entitled to be called esquire, 
is sufficient ground for calling on the party or is a banker oi merchant, or occupies a house 
accused to answer the accusation, they hear assessed to the poor-rate or inhauitdi house 
only the witnesses for the prosecution. If not tax, in a town of 20 , xk> inhabitants or more 
satisfied, they endorse upon the bill the words at ^100 or qpwards, and elsewhere at 
“not found/’ or “not* a true bill,” and the or upwaids, or occupies premises other than 
pei son indicted is discharged. Another bill a farm so rated or assessed at £ too or up- 
•igamst the same person, for the same offence, wards, or a farm so rated or assessed nt 16300 
*at the same assizes or sessions, cannot be 4 or upwards, is qualified to serve hs a special 
found by the grand jury; but fresh bills may juror. When the assizes are approaching, the 
be preferred to subsequent grand juries. If sheriff is directed to summon a sufficient num- 
satisfied of the truth of the accusation, they ber of special jurymen, and a panel is prepared 
en 4 prse upon the bill the words “a true bill, in the same way as for common jurymen. In 
Twelve at least of the grand jury must agree London and Middlesex a special jury may be 
to find a true bill, and it is their duty not called, if the judge so order, m a particular 
to find a bill unless the evidence submitted way known as striking a special jury. The 
to them is in itself satisfactory. The indict- rules which regulate the special are usually the 
ments are then returned into court, and the same as those which regulate the common jury, 
finding of the grand jury is publicly announced. Justices Of the Peace were first appointed in 

— GRAND (Ireland). The grand jury in lie- England by Edward 111 . 1327; they were e in- 
land has administrative as well as judicial powered to try felonies 1360-61 ; their wages 
functions. The administration of an Irish were fixed by Richard II , 1389 ; their form of 
county is divided between the grand Jury and appointment settled by the judges, 1550 ; 
the presentment sessions The grand jury, attorneys, solicitors, and proctors while in 
which niust hot consist of more than twenty- practice declared incapable _ of office by 
three members, is appointed for each ass»ze Gem go II., 1732 ; jurisdiction in general and 
by the High Sheriff from among the £50 free- and quarter sessions defined by the Queen, 
holds! & 01 £ux> leaseholders whose lands are 1842; duties further defined, 18481 1851, and 
situate within the county. One resident free- 1855. 
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■' Kaffl ay . The -most important of the races of (Nov. 1878). After the Vamihe Russians con-\ 
S. Africa.:; They are a branch of the great nected it with Batoum ana Tiflis by. military \ 
Bantufamfly. SePed. *86. roads, and enlarged the fonifwhations, sp that \ 

KaAftU’ia- The country of the Kaffirs, in Trans-Caucasia, hitherto slightly protected on ' 
eastern South Africa. The pame { when Used the side of Armenia, is now ablo^to defend 
now, implies the Transkeian Temtories iq.v.), itseH against a very powerful Europfeamaimy. * i 
# which lie between Basutoland and the sea, and Kashmir (N,W. India)- For ©President see ? 
from the Kei river to Natal. A district south* Diplomatic. It 

'Wept of the Kei, formerly called British Kaf- Kaulbars, Major-General Bares. Hfefflaa. ! 
«hu 3 % was annexed, to Cape Colony in 1863, and General Kaulbars is best known as the agent or 
is now known 'M the two divisions of King Bussia in the events which followed theover- 1 
yVilliam’a Town and East London. throw of Prinoe Alexander of Bulgaria. He was I 

" ► Kaiser Wilhelm'S Land. TheGennanportion completely baulked in his endeavours toHmake J 
of New Guinea (q.v.) the revolution subservient#*© Russian aims, 1 

ynlnhfl.r l. A desert tract in the centre of and when his failure «was complete he was 1 
South Africa, north of Orange River, much of recalled to St. Petersburg, where he w 4 s re- § 
it included in the British Protectorate of ceived with honour by the Tsar. He 4 & hoW w 
Bsfchuan aland. It is of vast extent, subject to attached to the staff of the Grand Duke Vlad* 
icmg-contimjed drought, and devoid of running mir, Commander-in-chief of the Guards Corp? 
water. Saline pools, called salt-pans, occur, and of the military district of St. PeterSlnirg. 

It is inhabited by Bushmen (see Races of Kay, Sir Edward Ebenezer, b. 182a. ’Edu 
South Africa), and there is abundance of cated at Cambridge. Called to the bar ai 
Ahtelopes and other game. The infrequent Lincoln’s Inn (1847) For some years he was 
Sains are stored! by Nature in water-melons, the authorised law reporter in the 4 £ourt 
and in certain tubers, both of which are of Vice-Chancellor Wood (afterwards^ Lord 
amazingly plentiful, and retain their water in Hatherley). Q.C. (1866). Relinquished hjs 
spile of fiercest drought. Man and beast can leadership in Vice-Chancellor Bacon’s Q>urt 
therefore exist in the desert. The soil is sandy, (1878), confining his practice to the House o * 
but patches of grass are found. Consult Farini's Lords and special business. Appointed 4 
“ Through the Kalahari Desert." judge of the High Court (i88t>. 

Kalnoky, Count Gustav Siegmund, an Keating, The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry S., b. 1804 
Austrian statesman, b. Dec. 29th, 1832, at Educated at Tun. Coll , Dublin. Called to thi 
Lettowitz in Moravia. After serving for a few bar (1832). Leader of the Oxford circuit, after 
. years in the army, he entered the diplomatic Sergeant Talfourd’s elevation to the bench., 
service (1850). From i860 to 1870 ne was Q.C. and bencher of the Inner Temple (1840)^ 
Councillor of Legation at the Austrian Embassy in which latter year he edited, jointly with Mi .i 
in London. In 1874 he went as Minister to (afterwards Mr. Justice) Willes, that valtijabh 
Copenhagen, whence he was transferred legal work, “ Smith’* Leading Case* ’’ * Mr 
(1880) as ambassador to St. Petersburg. Thence Kcfting was returned to Parliament a& 
he was recalled in 1881 to assume the im- Liberal (1852). Appointed Solicitor-Gener 
portant office of the joint Austro-Hungarian (1837), to which post he was reappointed (*85' 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in succession to In December of the latter year he wa$xfiad 
Baron Jjljsymerle— a post which Count Kalnoky judge of the Common Pleas division, and 
has since filled with much ability, pursuing the his retirement in 1875 was sworn of tne Pri 
^»eace policy which the foundation ol the Council of the Judicial Committee, of wh 
alliance with Germany. « body he is still a member. Su H. KeaC 

Kamaran. An island in the Red Sea, off cai ried through Parliament a very useful m* 

1 the Arabian coast, acquired in 1854 by Great sure known as the Bills of Exchange Aot, 18 & 
Britain as a station for the Indian telegraph, Viet. c. 67. * 

cable. It is now unoccupied. Keeling Islands. A dependency of th* 

Kandy. A town m Ceylon (q.v.), the former Straits Settlements 700 miles 5 .W. of Jav. 
capital of the Sinhalese power. Keewatln. A Canadian district under th < 

Karroo. A Hottentot-Dutch name for certain jurisdiction of the Government of Manitoba 
elevated and comparatively barren plateaux in It lies between that province and Ontario. m 
Cape Colony. The Great Karioo extends be- stretches from United States boundary 
tween the coast range and the main range of Hudson Bay. Area not determined. Pa 
Cape Colony. It is 100 miles across, and covers has been assigned to Ontario. - It is a difficu. 

;an area as large as Ireland. Its elevation is region of rock, swamp, and wood, with fei 
3,000 to 4»ooo feet above sea-level. It affords tracts available for agriculture or pasturage' 
excellent pasturage for sheep, cattle, Angora but mineral wealth is great, including coppt- 
goats, ana ostriches; and immense tracts are and silver, and game is plentiful. 
how occupied as farms. These are watered by Kek&Wich, Sir Arthur, b. in 1830. Called 
permanent springs, and by large reservoirs, to the bar in 1858, made Q.C. (1877), Bencher 


Kars. A famous Turkish fortress in North several large insurance companies. He was 
Armenia, now in the possession of Russia, raised to the Judicial Bench in ’86. Mr. Justice 
Situated on the frontier of the two countries, Kekewich made several unsuccessful attempts 
it dsaa been repeatedly besieged. In 1S54 it to enter Parliament * 

was gallantly, but unsuccessfully, defended by KemptOU Park International. SeeHoRSE 
Sir Ten wick williams. Captured by the Rus- Racing. 

•ians after degating Mukfilar Pasha’s army, Kendal, Mr* W. H. (Mr* W. H.Grimstoa, 
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nee Madge Rdbertiori) U a 


s of tRe late^ 
>' and •that* 



tfibcen well marked since she 
attracted tfcdwce by her rendering of characters 
in W* SL Gilbert’s Palace of Truth and 
PygmaJpou and Galatea in 1871, at the Hay- 
. market .Theatre. During a subsequent en- 
ndStatthe ~ ‘ 


; gagemtf 


the Opera Comique, she appeared 


1 m^sthteral character s, notably Miss Hai dcastle 
j m ,‘Gq«ismitli*s She Stoops to Conquer, this 
Ebbing one of the most successful of her im- 
' personations. For some time afterwards she 
*-was a member of the company at the Court 
I Thft&re. Her next conspicuous character was 
( I Dot* a/fln Diplomacy, produced Jan. 1878. Since 
u that*d»te her principal parts have been Kate 
uGidvoSp in The Queen's Shilling, Kate Verity 
V^tp Pinero’s Squire, Mrs. Beresford in Impulse, 
f '|q< 1 Rosalind in As You Like It. Mrs. Kendal 
lead tffc address on “ The Drama ” to the Social 
SddttCe Congress at Birmingham, in Sept. 1884, 
which evoked a considerable amount of criticism 
from various pioininent dramatic authorities. 
On Feb. 2nd, 1887, she had the honour, with 
hpr *Rgisband, of appearing before the Queen 
.and f*b_ tl family, by 1 o>aicummand, at Osborne, 
iin glide's Will and Sweet hearts. At present 
'.jytr$.’ K is playing m “Lady Clancarty" at licr 

i usband's and Mr. Hare’s iheatie, St. James’s. 
Kendal, W. H. (William Hunter Grun- 
t<3n), b. 1843. bust appeared on the stage 
f86i). Since his marriage Mr. Kendal has 
ivariably acted in plays in which his wile 
as also taken a leading part. One of his 
best impersonations is Captain Beauclero in 
^‘Diplomacy.” At present Mi. K. is co-lessee 
ind^nnnager, with Mr Hare, of St. James's. 

4 Kennedy, Rev. Benjamin Hall, 1 > d. ; b. at 

Birmingham 1804. Educated at King Edw aid’s 
aV*h. (wheie his faihcr was second master), 
an Shrewsbury, and St. John’s Coll. Camb., 
career was one of the most brilliant 
is* pn record. Graduated B.A., senior Classic 
aqd senior Chancelloi ’s Medallist, ’27; Fellow 
on|i Classical Lecturer of his college '28; 
saijjiistaiit master at Hanow ’28-^0; head 
“itStei of Shrewsbury Sch. 30, which position 
pet resigned ’66, on his appointment as Regius 

§ fessor of Greek at Cambridge ; Canon of Ely J 
Professor K. is the editor of “The Public] 
ool Latin Grammar,” and oi a number of 
ool books, and has afforded evidence of the 
b-tpeness of his scholarship by his translations 
Aristophanes, jEsehylus, and Sophocles, 
'll a in his Ely Lectures on the Revised Trans- 
tJtton of the Hew Testament. 

■ * Kentish Fire. A form of continuous applause 
tfy voices in unison. .First adopted 111 the 
Jtumty of Kent at meetings of Piotestants 
%ld in 1828*29, for the purpose of preventing 
v -.’ie passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. 

FtejgaelBXl Land. An island in the Southern 
Ocean, about midway between thq Cape of 
Good Hope and Australia. Area piobablynot 
less than 1.500 »q. in. Lying within Antarctic 
currents, the climate is severe. The island is 
composed of igneous rocks rising into moun- 
tains. Its floia is very limited, including only 
one useful plant, a sort of wild cabbage ; and 
its fauna comprises only marine animals and 
birds, v Possession is claimed by France, in 
right df first discovery by Kerguelen. Captain 
Cook visited it in 1776, and called it “ Laud of 


Desolation." It has been included in lists of 
British possessioas. but is really a 11 No man’s 


of the City of London Courtage as b.-fn Scotland 
1821, and called to the English bar in 1848 
lias twice unsuccessfully contested Kilmarnock 
in the Liberal interest. Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr, who is a rigid stickler for the observance,, . 
of professional etiquette, and who is wen- - 
known for hi# just administration of th&law 
for the protection of the victims of unscruolpbug 
usurers, has edited several valuable legal works. 

Kew Gardens. First formed as Botanic Gas^ > 
dens, 1-75060. Parliamentary Committee to co*$f 
sidcr the management appointed 1838 ; Lindley’k 
report presented 1S40; gardens tiansferred fed 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 1840. 
Opened to the public free 1841. Palm-house 
built 1S48. Qpen free to the public e\w$y 
week-day from noon, and on Sunday after# ‘ 
noons. 

Key, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper, G.C.B., 

son ol Mr. C. Ke)', surgeon-in-ordinary to the 
late Prince Albert, b. 1831. Commanded t i}£ 

A tup hi on in the Baltic in 1854-55. Seniqiif , 
officei at Calcutta during the eaily part of the 
Indian mutiny. He served before Canton with 
a battalion ot 9 eamen, and captured, with his 
own hand. Commissioner Net as he was 
escaping. Direct 01 -General ot naval ordnance 
(1866-69) ; Admiral-Superintendent of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard (1869-70); President of Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich (1S72-75); a Lora of 
Admiralty (1879*80). Appointed first and prill* 
cipal naval aide-de-camp to the Queen (1879). - 

K.G. See Garter, Order of ihe. 

Kharkoff. A rapidly developing Russian 
town (population 60,000), situated about 460 
miles b. of Moscow. The growth of the iron 
and coal fieldp of S.E. Russia is producing a 
favourable effect upon its industries, yearly 
increasing in number and importance. The 
University, containing 600 centres, was the 1 
most active Nihilist centre during the troubles 
culminating in the death of the late Tzar. 

Kliersoil. A Russian town of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants on the Dnieper, about forty miles from 
Nicolaeff, the growth of which as a dockyard 
has dwarfed the previous naval importance of * 
Kherson. It is best known as the resting- 
place of Howard the philanthropist, to whom 
a monument is ere cteo, 

Khojent. A towp (pop. 30,000) in Turk- 
estan, alternately ruled by Khokand and 
Bokhara, winch General Roihanovsky captured 
(June 5th, 1866). Formerly of considerable com- 
mercial importance, it has decayed somewhat 
since. It was the scene of a serious outbreak 
in 1875, when Khokand revolted against Russia. 

Khokand A Mussulman province in Central 
Asia, the power of which was shattered by 
General Tcnernayeff in 1864-65. A portion was 
left independent until 1875, when an outbreak 
caused tne Russians to overrun and annex it. 
This campaign was the hardest the Russians 
had had in Turkestan in point of nationals 
resistance) but the people have since become^ 
reconciled to their rule. The city of Khokand 
(p^p. 60,000) ranks next in commercial im- 
portance and size to Tashkent and Bokhara. 

Khoraaaan (“ The c 


country of the Sun’^.^One 
of the richest provinces of Persia, situated 
to the south-east of the Caspian Sea. It 
consists of 140,000 square u^Lo$, comprising 
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an4 »tfe prosperity in ay be expected to increase ported in «$S6 was 43,504,7^6. It is connect* 
now that the Turcoman raids all the way along by rail with Cape Town and Port Elizabeth 
the porth are suspended, in spite of the tyranny The extension of the line into Bechuanalani 
and imbecility of the rulers. The Russian out- and into the Orange Free State is proposed 
posts stretch for nearly 1,000 miles round the See Diamond Fields, and Times, Jan. nth, ’8£ 
north, from the mouth of tltfe A trek to the Kin etic Energy. See Energy* , 

Zulfikar Pass. On the south the great desert KiUg-at-Arms. See Garter Kjng-at-Arws 
separates it from the rest of Persia. €ommu- Killglake’S “ Invasion Of tEe Odme a * 
nication with Teheran is only maintained by a Vols. VII, and VIII, (Blackwood). The com 


(Mmea/ 


couple of roads through the narrow cultivated pletion of Mr. Kinglake’s lii'e-wdrk constitute 
guiletmlongside the Caspian. Early in 1886 an one of the distinctive features of the literatui* 
exploring expedition under the direction of Dr. of the year. The brilliant qualities ofnhi 
fyadde and other eminent scientists, and the history are well known, and it has alreact 
auspices of the Emperor of Russia, started from taken its proper place as an English classic 
Tiflis to investigate the natural history of K. The seventh volume deals with the perid 
Kidnapping. The term applied to the ab- between the morrow of Inkerman— the “ soldiers 
duction of a man. battle”— and the fall of General Caaroherh whil 

underlie, .s,. See Cycling. the eighth is occupied with the events bstwee 

Killma-Njaro. A mountain mass in East the opening of Marshal P 61 issier*s command an 
Africa with snow-clad peaks. Annexed by the death of Lord Raglan, The detail&of'th 
Germany in 1885-6, and forming part of the invasion have been set forth most elaborately 
territory of the German East African Company, and tieated in a very interesting manner. 

It is situated about 100 miles inland from the King's Advocate. See Advocate, Lok& 
| 5 ort of Mombasa, on the Suaheli coast, north of King’s College School, London. See Publi 


Zanzibar Island. The district has been lately Schools. 

explored. Its climate is said to be perfectly Kingston. Capital* of Jamaica (q.v.), pot 
healthy for Europeans, with various plateaux 40.000. o , 

‘and valleys suitable for the cultivation of coffee, Kingstown. Capital of St. Vincent (q.vX 

cinchona, etc. The natives are not intractable, Kirghiz. A nomad people dwelling chiefl 
and the country is excessively beautiful— a sort i n the steppes and deserts stretching from th 
of East African Switzerland. The highest peak northern part of the Caspian Sea to the Chines 
was ascended in 1887 by Dr. Meyer. Consult a Empire. Russia completed her conquest ove 
paper by H. H. Johnston, in “ Proceedings of them after the Crimean war, with the excel 
the Royal Geographical Society,” March 1885- tion of a few settled m Chinese territory an 
* '* KUmalnham Treaty . So called from an near the Pamir. The majority, occupying th 
alleged arrangement between Mr, Parnell and borderlands of the Aralo-Caspian basin, Suffere 


the Gladstone Government — the Irish mem- dreadfully during the severe winters of i87g*n 
bers, who hfcd been imprisoned as “ suspects,” 1880, which thinned their numbers, and by th 
being released from Kilmainham Prison. On destruction of their herds shattered tlieir pk 
the release of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Forster resigned sperity. The expansion of Russia is bringin 
the Irish Secretaryship. See ed. ’87. them yearly more and more within civifis< 

„ Kimberley . A district in the northern part influence, and by degrees their territofifes a 
*bf the colony of WesU..n Australia. Has been being placed under the direct administrati 
recently explored and opened up for settlement, of Russian officials. See ed. ’87. 

There are immense tracts of splendid pastur- Knighthoods conferred, and Promotit 
age. The chief port is Derby. )n 1886 alluvial made in the different Orders, hetwe 
gold was discovered, a gold-field opened, and a January 1 st, '87, and January 31 fit, *1 


/great rush from all parts took place. Enor- I The office or rank given after many of tl 
* mous finds were at first reported, but general J names was that held at the time the dignk 
disappointment was experienced, privations ) wft s conferred, and some changes in that respet 
incuried, and the field practically abandoned, have taken place since: for instance, all wh| 


$eo,WE 3 TEKN Australia. 

Kimberley, John Wddehousc, P.C., 1st *' 

or Earl of (creat, *866; ; b. 1826 ; succeeded K.G. (extra). 1 

& S 4" h£ U “ ‘ / 

Affairs (Dec. 1852 to April 1856) j Envoy Extra- K.T. 

^ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to -1 

%-Russia (May 1856 to March 1858) ; again Under- Calloway, The hail of 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (]une 1859 to July jr » 

1861); was Lord Privy Seal (Dec. 1868 to July ... ’ , 

• 1870) ; and Secretary of State lor the Colonies H.R.H. 1 rmce Albert Victor of Wale* 

(from the last date to Feb, 1874, and May 1880 nn-n /mj\ I 

to Dec. 1882) ; Secretary of State for India (Dec. v.UJS. (Mu.). , 

<t 883 to June 1885) ^Chancellor of the Duchy of Leiningen, Admiral H.SJFI. the Prince of 
Lancaster for a short time (1882); sent on a General H.8.H. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weiato 
special mission to Copenhagen (Dec. 1863) ; K.C.B. (add.) 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Oct. 1864 to Jpne Alison, Lt.-Gen. Sir Archibald, Bart., Com* 
*866), when he was created an earl. Secretary the Div„ Aldershot j 

of Statedor India in the Gladstone cabinet (’86). Brownlow, Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Henry, B.S. 

Klm b rlfty. The capital of the province of Commerell, Admiral Sir John Edmuna < 
Griqualand West, Cape Colony, and chief centre D’ Aguilar, Gen. Sir Charles Lawrence, R.A. k 
of the diamond diggings. Though young, it is Fanshawe, Admiral Sir Edward Gennys % 
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were then mayors have gone out of office. 
K.G. (extra). 





Hodge, Gen. Sir Edward Cooper 
Johnson, General Sir Edwin B. «■ 

Norman, General Sir Henry W. , 

Steele, Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir Thonms Montagu 
Stewart, Admiral Sir Houston 
Wellesley, Admiral Sir George Greville 

V G.O.B. (Civil). 

H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, K.C.B. 
Horier, Rt, Hon. Sir Robert B. D. 


Mitchell, Dr. Arthur, M.D., C.B., Lun. Commr., 
Scotland * 

Newton, Charles T.» Esq., C.B., late Brit, Mus. 
Olivey, Col. Walter Rice, Chief Paymaster, 
Army Pay Dept. , 

Owen, Hugh, Esq., C.B., Permanent Sec. Local 
Govt. Bd. 

Probyn, Sir Dighton, K:C.S.I., C.B., Compt. of 
the Prince of Wales's Household 

4o.orif)r, jvi, non. air rsuaert jd , jl/. i Rawlinson, Sir Robert, C.E., C.B., Chief' 

Ponsonby, Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, K.C.B. ,4 Engm. lnsp. Local Govt. Bd., on his retire* 


: A J UCUi U1C B 

| Priv. Sec. to H.M. 

G.C.B 

H.H. Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
H.H. the Khedive of Egypt 
H.R.H. Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse 
Vtee- Admiral H.S.H. Prince Victor of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenberg 
k Ji.LH. the Grand Duke Serge of Russia 

Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meinengen 

K.C.B. (dfi7.). 

.Barnard, Gen. Chailes Loudon, R.M.A. 

, Brandreth, Vice-Admiral Thomas 
jAChads, Admiral Henry 

i ^donwilliam, Admiral Richard James, Earl of 
/ (not knighted) 

S Gumming, Admiyil Arthur 

•; Dillon, Major-Gen. Martin, C.B., C.S.I. 

* 'Ewart, Geu. John Alexander 

.ser-Tytler, Gen. J. Macleod Bannatyne, B.S.C. 
ps, Majoi-Gen., C.B., Commanding the 
iomo Dist. (Jan, ’88) 

Graham, Vice-Admiral William 
|*Hamilton, Vice-Admiral Richard Vesey, C.B. 

- Harman Meyor-Gen. George Byng, Milit. Sec., 

,l Headquarters of the Army 

T- velock-Allen, Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry M., Bart. 
aJly&r, Admiral Charles Fan ell 
SLume, Lt.-Gen. Robert 
ffutt, Major-Gen. George 

[nglefleld, Admiral Sir Edward Augustus (not 
p,|knighled) 

— «*nes, Surg.-Gen. John Harrie Ker 
hkins, James, Insp.-Gen. oi’Hosp. and Fleets, 

oniR*N. 

saipokhart, Colonel W. Stephen Alexander, C.B., 
pC.S.l. 

w, Colonel Robert Cunliffe, C.B. 

.cdonald, Admiral Sir R. K.C.S.I. 
s ckenzie, William, M.D., Insp.-Gen. of Hosp* 
f Indian Med. Service 
Itaude, Colonel George Ashley, C.B. 
licholson, Lt.-Gcn. Lothian, Insp.-Gen. of For- 
f tifications 
jrke, Gen. William 

Fenrose, Gen. Penrose Charles, R.M.L.I. 

. Phillimore, Admiral Augustus 
tJRioe, Admiral Edward Bridges 
Salmon, Vice-Admiral Nowell 
Torrens, Lieut.-Gen. Henry D’Ogley, C.B. 
fryon, Rear-Admiral George 
yaughfui, Lt.-Gen. John Luther, B.S.C. 

K.GJB. (Civil). 

Dg, Sir Evelyn, K, C.S.I. , C.B. 

cl tla«kwood, Stevenson Arthur, Esq., C.B., Sec. 
1 to the G.P.O. 

ds, Major, C.B., Asst. Priv. Sec. to H.M. 
—■pwwr, Wiljiam, Esq., C.B., Deputy Keeper of 
Records, Scotland 

bl lalton, Captain Douglas, C.B., late R.E. 
ffetheson. Col. Donald, ist Lanarksh. Eng, VoL 
Corps 


ment frono that appointment (Jan, ’88) . 

Ryan, C. Listen Esq., C.B., Asst. Aud.-G^h- 
Simon, John, Esq., M.D., C.B., late medical 
officer Of Privy Counc. Office 
Walter, Sir Edward, founder and comdg. 

officer pf Corps of Commissionaires 
Warren, Colonel Sir Charles. R.E., G.C.M.G., 
Chief Commr. Metrop. Police (Jah. *88) 

G.C.M G. 

Elder, Sir Thomas, KnC, for many 3 *ears a 
member of the Legis. Counc. of S. Australia. 
Loch, Sir Henry Brougham, JCC.B., Gov. of 
Victoria 

Norman, Gen. Sir H. Wylie, K.C.R., C.IJ2., 
Capt.-Gen. and Gov.-in-Chief of Jamaica 
Robinson, Sir Wil liam Cleaver Franci s, K .C. M.Gs, 
Gov. of S. Australia 

Simmons, Gen. Sir J. L. Arabin, G.C.B., Gov. of 
Malta . 

Stafford, Sir Edward Willem Stafford,KX.lTO., 
formerly Prime Minister of New Zealand 
Stmhan, Sir G. Cumine, K.C.M.G., Governor- 
Elect of Hong Kong (oh.) 

Thomson, Sir Ronald, K.C.M.G., late H.|f. 
Minister at Teheran (Jan. ’88) 

K.O.M.O. 

Akerman, John William, Esq., Speaker of the 
Legis. Council of Natal 
Antcmiadis, M, John (lion.) 

Carrington, Col. Frederick, C.M.G., Corndt. 

Brit. Police of Bechuan aland 
Cox, Charles, Lsq., Ch. of the Order (to rank ft# 
Sen, Knight Corndr.) 

Downer, ]onn William, Esq., Premier of S. 

A ustratia, and one of the repres. of the colony ■ 
at the Col.«Conf. 

Fawcett, J. H., Esq., Consular Judge, Constan- 
tinople 

Fraser, Malcolm, Esq., C.M.G., Col. Sec. of 
W. Australia 

Gormanston, Viscount.Gov. ofl-eeward Islands 
Grant, J. Alex., Esq., M.D., of Ottawa, CaJhada 
Green, Kirby, Esq., H.M. Minister at Morocco 
Griffith, William Brandford, Esq,, C.M.G., Gov. 
of Gold Coast Colony 

Hector, James, Esq., M.D., C.M.G., Direr, 
of Geolog. Surveys and Curator of Cok 
Museum for colony of New Zealand ^ 

Hill, Clement, Esq., Foreign Office 
Lorimer, James, Esq., memb, of the Legis, 
Counc.,' and Minister of Defence of Victoria, 
and a i epies. of the colony at the Col. Cent. 
Mansfield, Col., Minister to 'Columbia 
Marsh, William Henry, Esq., C.M.G., late Col. 

Sec. and Auditor-Geh. of Hong-Kong 
Moncrieff, Col., Pub. Works Dept., Egypt 
Newton, Edward, Esq,, C.M.G., late Lt.-Gov. 
•and Col. Sec. of Jamaica 
O’Brien, Lt.-Col. John Terence Nicoljs, C.M.tk, 
Gov. of Heligoland. 

Onslow, Earl of Und. Sec. Foreign Affairs 
Pasha, His Excellency Mustapha Fehmy, 
Minister to the Khedive ^ 
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Fender, John, Esq. (Ten. *88) Esina Shankar Bakeh Singh, Bahadur, C.LE., \ 

Sanderson, Thomas Henry, Esq., C.B., of the additional memb. Council of Viceroy for J, 
Foreign Office making laws and-regulations r ' 

Bhippard, Sidney Godolphin Alexander, Esq., Birdwood, Sir George C. Molesworth, M.D., 
M.A., etc., Administrator and Chief Magis- C.S.I., special assistant in Stat. and Comiti. 



trate of British Bcchuanaland rtept., India utlice 

Smith, CoJoi.el Robert Murdoch, R.E. (Jan. *88) Brandis, Dietrich, Esq., C.I.E., late Insp.-Gen. 
Taubman-Gol&ie, George Daslnvood, Esq., of Forests in India 
founder of Roy. Niger Co, 41 Cappel, Albert James Leppoc, Esq., Din-Gen. 

Teesdsle, Major-Gen. Christopher, C.B., V.C. Teleg. Dept, of Gov. of India * 

Thorburxr, Robert, Esq., Premier of NeWfound- Vinakerala Varma Elaya, Raja of Ooohin 
land, and one of the repres. of the colony at (Jan. ’88) 

the Col. Con f. ” " Croft, Alfred Woodley, Esq., C.I.E., Dir. 'Pub. 

Thurston, John Bates, Eaq., C.M.G., Lt.-Gov. Inst., Bengal 
and Col. Sec., Fiji Cunningham, Major-Gen. Alexander, R.E., 

TJpington, Thomas, Esq., late Premier and now C S.I., C.I.E. 

Att.-Gen. of Cape of Good Hope, and one of Dalyell, Robeit Anstruther, Esq., C.S.I., memb, 
the repres. of the colony at the Col, Conf. Council of Sec. State for India * 

Vincent, Edgar, Esq., Finan. Adviser to the Maharaja Lachmessur Singh, Bahadur of 
Egyptian Gov. Darbhanga ( 

Wisdom, Robert, Esq., memb, of the Legis. Drummond, Hon. E., late memb. Council of Sec,,- 
Assem., and late Att.-Gen. New S. Wales, State for India j 

and a repres. of the colony at the Col. Conf. Maharaja Radha Prosad Sing of Dumtpon 
Zohrab, Major-Gen. Sir Edward Henry (Zohrab (Jan. ’88) 

Pasha) (hon.) Thakur Sahib Bhagwut, Singh of Gondal 

G.O.8.I. Nawab Shams-ul-Umara Amir-i-Kabir Shushed 


Dept., India Office 


Drummond, Hon. E., late memb. Council of Sec. ,7 ' 
.State for India £ 

Maharaja Radha Prosad Sing of Dumraon * 
(Jan. ’88) - I 

Thakur Sahib Bhagwut, Singh of Gondal a 1 

Nawab Shams-ul-umara Amir-i-Kabir Khuahed) j 


Nawab Shams-ul-umara Amir-i-Kabir Shushed) 

r . Tr „ . , _ , I ah Bahadur, Memb. of Hyderabad Council? i 

H.H. Maharaja Sayaji Rao, Bahadur, Gaekwar of State Man ’88') I 

ij°£ B £”°v a ■ u „ , T , Leslie, Bradfoi d, Esq., Agent to the East India ! 

H.H. Maharaja Holkar of Indore Railwav Co * 

H.H. the Maharaja Sawai Madhu Singh of Thakore Sahib’ of Limri 

■u « t c v. n l j r Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyns, K.C.B., etc., Ben§, 

H.H. the Maharana Futteh Singh, Bahadur of c.S.. Lt.-Gov. North-West Provinces, am 


Meywar (Oodeypore) 
H.H. Eaja Sir bhamsher 
Sirmur (Nahun), K.C.S.I 


lutteli aingh, Bahadur ol c.S., Lt.-Gov. North-West Provinces, am 
, „ , . _ . , _ Chief Conimr. of Oudh 

’her Prakash, Bahadur of Macnabb, Donald Campbell, Esq,, C.S.I., laU 
.. . m t’v , , Beng. C.S., and Conimr. at Pcsbawur 


H ;H- Sultan Massoud Mirza Ycmin-ed-Dowleh, Melvill/ Maxwell, Esq., C.S.I., Bomb, C.S. ; , , 


Zil-es-Sultan, Gov. -Gen. of Ispahan, Fats, 

1 Arabistan, Kurdiston, Y<jjgl (hon.) 

G.C.I.E. 

H.R.H. Prince of Wales, K.G., etc. (extra) 
H.R.H. Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., etc. (extra) 
H.R.H. Duke of Connaught, K.G., etc. (extra) 
H.R.H. Duke of Cambridge, K.G., etc. (extra) 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dufferin, Viceroy of 
India (Grand Master) 

Connemara, Lord, Gov. of Madras Presidency 
* H.ll. the Rao of Kutch 
Reay, Lord, C.I.E., Gov. of Bombay Presidency* 
Roberta, Gen. Sir Fredei ick Sleigh, G.C.B., etc., 
Comdr.-in-Chief in India 


Memb Council of Gov. of Bombay (o/>.) 
Nawab All Kadira Sayid liusan Ali, Bahadur 
of Moorshedabad 

H.H. the Thakore Sahib of Morvi -j 

Rendel, Alexander Meadows, Esq., Consulting 
Eng. to India Office c 

H.H. Eaja Ranjit Singh of RutUm c 

Nawab Munir - ud - Daula (Sir) Salar Jut^. 
Bahadur, Prime Minister of Hyderabad 8 


’ J Bahadur, Prune minister ol Hyderabad 

Simpson, Surg. -Gen. Benjamin, M.I>., Sanitm. v 
as 1 residency Commr. and Surg.-Gen. with Gov. of India^ 
Turner, Sir Charles Arthur, C.I.E., late ChLf 
S y r S Justice of the Madras High Court (Jan. WT 

igh, etc., vesey-Pitzgerald, W. G. Seymour, Esq., C.S.I* 


Browne, Brig.-Gen. James, R.L., C.B., C.S.I., 
Public Works Dept, of Govt, oflndia (Jan. ’88) 
Davies, Col. William George, C.S.I., B.S.C' , 
Finan. Commr. Punjaub 
Elliot, Cbailes Alfred, Esq., C.S.I., Beng. C.S., 
Opef.Commr. of Assam 
Huhtpr, William Wilson, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Beng. C.S., Dir.-Gen. of Statistics 
H,H. maharaja Sn Kesbrj Singji of Idar 
Johnstone, Col, James, C.S.I., Beng. Infantry, 
late Polit. Agent at Manipur 
Moulvie Saiyia Ahmad Khan Bahadur^ C.S.I., 
Memb. Legis, Counc. of Lieutenant-Governor 
of North-Western Provinces (Jan. ’88) 

Peile, James Braithwaite, Esq., C.S.I., B.C.S., 
Memb. Counc. India (Jan. ’88) 

K C.I.E. 


•• •* Vesey-Fitzgerald, W. G. Seymour, Esq., C.S.I.j 

Polit. A.D.C. to Sec. of State for India .( 
Maharaja Pasupati Ananda Gajapati, Raz %f • ^ 
.B. C.S.I. Vizianagram f 

liaCJaii. ’88) Wallace, Donald Mackenzie, Esq., Priv. Sec.) 

1.. B.S.C . to Viceroy 

Williams, Sir Monier, C.I.E., Boden Prof, off- 

Beng. C.S., Sanskrit, Umv. Oxoti. I 

*•!•» C.I.E., KNIGHTS BACHELORS. \ 

Idar Aitken, Dr. William, M.D., F.R.5., Prot. ofi 

r. Infantry, Patholoey, Netley Hosp. - , ^ ^ h 

J Bristowe. H. E, Esq., Q C., V.-Ch. of Duchy of - , 
lur, C.S.I. , Lancaster 

t-Governor Browne, Benjamin Chapman, Mayor of New-, 
’88) castle-on-Tyne 

5.1 B.C.S., Bullard, Harry, Mayor of Norwich 

Cameron, Matthew C., Esq.. Chief Justice un- 
common Pleas, Ontario (oo,) 

Cartwright, Henry Edmund, of Magherafelir 

!) Manor, Londonderry ^ , « 


Arnold, Edwin, Esq., C.S.I. (Jan. ’88) Manor, Londonderry , i 

Nawab Bdshir tid-Dowla Amir-i-Akbar Aaman ChorleB, Arthur, Q.C., a Judge of the Hig».' 
Jah Baliad ur, Minister of the Hyderabad Court of Justice, O.B. Division £ 

1 • State (Jan. *88) ♦ Cochrane, Alderman Henry . 

Cuthbuixon, J. N., Cbm. School Btl., Glasgow 


* J&tpu Sahib At<uyCc.mdr.dn-Chicf, Gwalior 
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Barley, Frederick M., Esq., Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. New South Wales 
Boulton, Henry, Esq., of Ewhurst, Surrey 
Edridge, Thomas Richard, Esq., Croydon 
Edwards, George William, Mayor o ( Bristol 
Farmer, James, Mayor ol Salford 
Farrer, William James, Esq., High Bailiff of 
Westminster 

Galsworthy, Edwin, E&q., Chin. Metrop. Asy. Bd. 
Garrod, Dr. Alfred Baring, of Harley St. 

Gaunt, Edwin, Mayor; of Leeds 

, Grubb, Howard, Esq., scientist and maker of 
telescopes 

Harrison, H. Leland, F$q., Beng. C.S., Coramr, 
of Police and Chm. Coro. Town ol' Calcutta 
Haslett, James H., Esq., Mayor of Belfast 
Herron, Robert, Esq., Chm. of Town Comm., 
JKingetown 

Holloway, George Martin 
IsaaoB, Alderman Henry A., Sheriff of London 
Jennings, John R., Esq,, Solicitor and Master 
of the Drapers’ Company 
Jones, Pryce, Esq., of Dolerw, Montgoraerysh. 
King, James, Lord Pi ovost of Glasgow 
King, William David, Mayor of Portsmouth 
Kirby, Col. Alfred, Sheriff of London 
Lawrenoe, Alderman William 
Lawson, "Charles Allen, Esq. (presented a 
Jubnee address from inhabitants of Presi- 
dency of Madfas) 

Lecky, Thomas,* Esq., Mayor of Londonderry 
Leolezio, Eugene.Esq., Chief Justice of Mauritius 
Leng, William Christopher, of Sheffield 
M ‘Andrew, H., Esq., Provostof Inverness 
Mackenzie, Morel], Esq., M.D. (the specialist 
in diseases of the throat) 

Maclean, Andrew, Chief Mag., Partick, N.B* 
McLeod, G. H., Queen’s Surg., Edinburgh 
Martineau, Thomas, Esq., Mayor of Birmingham 
Maxwell, Patiick, Esq., Pres, of the Incorp. 
Law Soc. (Dublin) 

Mitchell, H., Esq., Pres. Biadford Tech. Coll. 
Morgan, Morgan, Esq., Mayor of Cardiff 
Morlond, Capt. Henry, late Indian *Navy, Port 
Officer, and Chm. Munic. Corp. of Bombay 
Moyers, Alderman George 
Parker, H. W., late Pres. Incorporated Law Soc. 
Pearson, C. J., Esq., Procurator lor the Chuich 
of Scot land 

Petit, Dinshaw Manekjee, Esq., Sheriff of* 
Bombay 

Pittis, Francis, Esq , Mayor of Newport, I. ofW. 
Plowden, Henry Meiedyth, Esq., senior Judge 
in the Chief Court of the Punjab 
Poole, James, Mayor of Liverpool 
Puleston, John H , M.P., Chm. Gen. Com. Welsh 
Eisteddfod 

Eainals, Harry Thomas Alfred, Esq., late H.M. 
Consul at Brest 

Kamaswazni, Moodliar, Esq., C.I.E., Sheriff of 
Madras 

Robertson, Dr. William Tindal, M.P. (Jan. ’88) 
Roberts, Owen, Esq , Clerk to the Cloth worke. s’ 
Company (Jan, ’88) 

Robinson, John Chailes, Ef-q., surveyor of 
pictures in ordinary to H M. 

Simpson, Henry, Mayor of Windsor 
Smith, John, Esq., Parkiield, Derby 

• Smyth, Warington Wilkinson, Esq., M.A., 

F.R S., Prof. Mining Normal Sch. of Science 
and Royal Sch, of Mines 
Bpaight, James, Esq., Pres, of Limerick Chamb. 
of Commerce 

• Stephenson, Henry, Mayor of Sheffield 
Storey, Thomas, Esq., Mayor of Lancaster 
EHmot, Andrew, Esq., Chief Justice of Quebec 


Terry, Joseph, Lord Mayor of York 
White, Arnold W., Esq., the Queen’s Solicitor 
Wilson, Adam, Esq., late Chief Justice Q.B, of 
Ontario 

Wilsoftr Alexander, Esq., Sheriff of Calcutta 
Wright, James, Esq., C.B., late Eug.-in^Chief 
to the Admiralty 

Knights Of labour. A labour organisation 
in United States, originating with the tailors 
of Philadelphia in ’69. Under Mr. Powdertey, 
grandmaster workman, its increase became 
very rapid.* The operations of the order are 
conducted secretly. Its avowed objeots are 
to include within its organisation ail depart- 
ments of pr< ductive -industry, to secure for 
workmen a proportionate share of the wealth 
produce, to establish co -operative institutions, 
the revision of the land laws, and all legislation 
bearing unjustly on labour. It also claims 
equality of the sexes in pay and work, the 
reduction ftf the hours of labour, and the aboli- 
tion of the contract system, with some other 

E oinls of detail. The Knights at present num- 
er some 112,000, with an aggregate- of about 
2,000 lodges in the United States. Lodges of 
the order have also been established in Canada, 
etc. The government of the body is controlled 
by a general assembly of the order, local afld 
district assemblies. The K. of L. during ’87 
were prominent in the strikes which took place 
in the United Stites. Although the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Canada have regarded the 
movement with suspicion, those of the United 
States have looked with favour upon it (Mr. 
Powdcrley himself being a Roman Catholic), 
and in May last Caidmal Gibbons induced the 
Pope to recognise the order. At the last general 
assembly of the Knights signs of division were 
manifested, a considerable number of them 
being in agi cement with Mr. Henry George’s 
radical views on the land and lalrour questions, 
while others are decidedly socialistic in theirv 
sympathies. See ed. ’87, and United States, 

Knights Of Windsor. See Army. 

11 Knocks- OUt.” A combination of dealers 
who frequent auction sales and agree amongst t 
themselves not to bid against one another, but 
to call into Question the genuineness or quality 
of the goods offeied for sale, and in similar 
ways to disparage them in the eyes of the 
private buyer, aria by this means to secure the 
purchase at a low price The party then hold 
an auction sale ot the goods amongst them- 
selves, the highest bidder to be the buyer, and 
the profit in the transaction to be shared alike 
between all members of the circle. These 
cliques are the most common in the furniture 
ana picture trades. ♦ 

“Knowledge.” A monthly scientific^tfiaga- 
zine (bd,) ; was originally started as a weekly 
record of scientific progress. In 1885 it was 
changed to magazine form. Knowledge treats 
of the newest and most advanced scientific 
theories and researches, and gives especial 
prominence to astronomy. Editor, Mr. it. A. 
Proctor, B.A. 

Knowles, Mr. James, F.R. I B.A., was b. 1891, 
Educated at Univ. Coll., Lond. From early 
years he pursued literature, and contributed' 
articles to vaiious magazines; and in i860 he 
published the “ Story of King Arthur/’ Suc- 
ceeded Dean Alford (1870) as editor of the 
Contemporary Review (y.S’.L and on the esta- 
blishment 01 the Nineteentk Century (q.vi) be* 
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came its editor (1877), In addition to his literary the rate of religion. The ehiefpilgriinagsa are 
work, Mr. Knowles has acquired reputation to Mecca and Mount Arafat. Drinking of wine 
as an architect : Aldworth, the Surrey resi- is forbidden. Amongst miscellaneous instnie- 
dence of Lord Tennyson, Kensington House, tions, a gambler’s evidence is declared invalid, 
the Thatched House Club, and several churches usury is prohibited, and images and pictures 
having been erected from his designs are not to be made. Four wives are allowed 

Kor&XL, The. According to the Mohammedan to be taken, and a certain number of slaves /for 
creed, the Koran is coeval with God, and the concubines. For murder the penalty is death, 
first transcript was written in rlysof light upon or, under certain circumstances, a fine; for 
a tablet resting bv the throne of the Almighty, theft, a beating or mutilation <tfie property 
A copy was carried by Gabriel to the lowest stolen must not have been easy of access to 
heaven, and portions were related to Mohammed the thief ) ; for blasphemy the punishment was „ 
in the course of twenty-three years. The Pro- death, The language in which the Koran is 


in the course of twenty-three years. The Pro- _ _ 

pbet dictated to a scribe whole chapters at a written is of great purity, and the style varies 
time, and these were kept for the use of his I greatly from the sublime to the obscure. This 


followers, but not arranged in any order. _ 

After Mohammed's death the scattered writings periods of Mohammed’s life in which the 
were sought for and copied, without any attempt several portions were written, but no accepted 
being made to set them in chi onological order, arrangement has vet been cflccted, All Mo- 
Tbe Caliph Qthman afterwards caused a fresh hammedans hold the Koran in great veneration, . 


reatly from the sublime to the obscure. This 
as been thought to furnish a clue to the 
eriods of Mohammed’s life in which the 


being made to set them in chronological order, arrangement has vet been cflccted. All Mo- 
Tbe Caliph Qthman afterwards caused a fresh hammedans hold the Koran in great veneration, . 
copy to be made from the originals, avith a view and so portion is ever taken m hand without 
to restore the true spirit ot the Prophet and an act of purification being first performed ; 
put an end to the rival texts which were cur- nor is the Koran ever carried below the girdle, 
rent. Upon this being accomplished, all the The Koran has been a more fruitful source 
originals were destroyed. The difficulty of of controversy than any other religious book 
obtaining a dear conception of the doctrines excepting onfy the Bible. Sale „was the first 


Sale was the first 


of this work is greatly increased by the fact to translate the Koran into English. • See 
that the chapters, of which there are upwards Mohammedanism. 

of a hundred, are not arranged in any chrono- Kossuth, LajOS, 01 Louis. Hungarian dictator 
logical order, but according to their length, cadi and patriot, b. at Tapio Bicskl,Jiear Pesth, 1805. 
bearing as a title the subject dealt with. I be i n l833 h e was elected to the National Diet 


leading doctrine is the Oneness of God, which 0 f Pressburg. 
agrees in all respects vv^th the Christian revela- piocecdin rr s oi 
ti on ofllim. The theoretical poi tiou of the Koran a warmne fro 


of Pressburg. For publishing reports of the 
piocccdings of that body he was, in 1837, after 
a warning from the Government, prosecuted 


tionot iJim. I ne theoretical poitioii of the Koran a warning from the Government, prosecuted 
is the inculcation o( faith ; the practical poi lion, anc j sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, 
religion. Jesus Christ is simply regarded as in l84 o founded the /Vs*/ 'thrlap, which became 
one of the Prophets, who stand in this order: the*organ of the Radical opposition. In 1847 
Adam, Nonln Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mo- he was again elected to the National Diet, and 
hammed. After the belief m God is the belief forthwith became leader of the opposition. In 
in angels, of which four are chief: the angel March 1848 he demanded the re-establishment 
of revelation, or Holy Spirit ; Gabriel, the of an independent government for Hungaiy with 
guardian of the Je\vs ; Michael, the angel of a ministry responsible to the country. Re- 
death; and Raphael, the angel to sound the turned to Pressburg as Minister of Finance for 
trumpet at the Resurrection. Besides the Hungary in the cabinet of Count Balthyany. 
angels, the Koran teaches that there are pood President of the provisional government (1848- 
and evil genii, under diffei on t_ names, who ^ j n April 1840. in the Diet at Debreezin 
perform 


divers offices. The Koran teaches 


49). In April 1849, in the Diet at Debreezin 
he declaied Hungary an independent state. 


the Resurrection andthe rmal Judgment. All Created Governor ofilungary, he entered Pesth, 
though the page great stress is kxd upon the but was compelled to ictreat on the entry of 
fact that a person s good works, or even merits the Russian troops. Kossuth, accompanied by 
will not secure for him entrance into heaven, a larf?e nun iber of refugees, entered Turkish 
but solely God s mercy. The joys which await territory on August 17th, and in the February 
the righteous are nearly one hundred in num- following (1850) was, with his companions, 
ber, and rise from wives, and music, to the interned at Kutahia, in Asia Minor. Liberated I 
beholding of God s face. The practical portion j n September 1851, Kossuth came to England, 
of the Koran teaches almsgiving, fasting, where, save lor a visit to the United btates, 
pilgrimages, and prayer. Purification must be lived for many years. He has since made 
precede prayer; and this is of two kinds total unsuccessful attempts to incite the Italians 
immersion or partial ablution. If no water and Hungarians against Austria. For the last 
can be obtained, dry dust or sand may be used. quart er of a century he has resided at Turin, 
Prayer must be made five times in twenty-four where he haa devoted himself to scientific 
hours — sunset, nightfall, daybreak, noon, mid studies. 


afternoon — with the face always turned towards 
Mecca. No prayer is offered to Mohammed, 


Koti. A river, state and Dutch settlement 


save to beg his intercession with God. Alms m Borneo j 

are of two kind s—legal and voluntary ; amongst Koiimys, or Kumiss, has long been used as j 
the latter a measure of provisions must always a beverage and for medicinal purposes by the 1 
be included, a gilt to the poor, at the end Kirghiz, Kalmucks, Turkomans, Nogays, and{ 
of Ramadan, the sacred month. The Great other nomadic tribes of the steppes of Russia] 
Past is of a peculiar character. During the and Tartary, It is there prepared from mare’s/ 
whole of Ramadan a Mohammedan must neithet - milk. The process consists m causing fermen-j 
eat, drink, smoke, smell perfumes, nor bathe tation by the addition of yeast to fresh milk, 
between daybreak and sunset ; but he may do and stirring occasionally for about twelve 
as he pleases between sunset, through all the hours ; it is then corked up for several days to 
hours of, the night, to d%break. Fasting; is develop the alcoholic fermentation. If this is 
declared to be on ^fourth part of the faith, and carried on too long, the amount of alcohol is so 





increased that the koumys becomes an intoxi- 
recant ; but if properly prepared, it promotes 
digestion and nutrition, and is therefore 
specially useful Jn wasting diseases, such as 
consumption, chronic dyspepsia, and diarrhoea, 
anaemia, nervous exhaustion, etc* Dr. Carrick, 
of St Petersburg, has strenuously advocated 
its use {Edinburgh Medical Journal xxvii. 167). 

KOWlOOIL A peninsula of South China, 
adjacent to Kong Kong iq.v.) and appertaining 
to, that colony. Area about 3 sd. m. 

Kraal <nron. krawl). . The village or town of 
natives of South Africa. It usually consists 
of many huts surrounded by a palisade. 

Krak&toa, an uninhabited volcanic island in 
the Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and 
java. After being dormant for two centuries, 
,^U showed signs of feeble activity on May soth, 
t ’ 1883 ; and on August 20th it burst into a state 
of violent eruption. During this paroxysm a 
large part of Krakatoa was actually blown 
away, and the physical features of tho island 
entirely altered. An immense sea-wave swept 
over tiie shores of the neighbouring islands, 
destroying numerous villages and more than 
35,000 inhabitants. Soon after the eruption 
a succession of brilliant sunsets and other 
atmospheric phenomena were observed in all 
parts of the world ; and it was suggested that 
these effects were connected with the pre- 
sence of extremely fine volcanic dust floating 
in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
Consult a Krakatoa, by R, D. Vcrbeek : Batavia, 
’85. 

v Krapotlrin, Prince Peter Alexeievitch, 

b. at Moscow, 1842. Aide-de-camp to the Mili- 
tary 'Governor of Tianskaibalia. Attache for 
Cossack Affairs to the Governor-General of East- 
ern Siberia (1863-67), in which capacity he made 
numerous journeys in Siberia and Mantchuria, 
accounts of which have been published in the 
“ Memoirs of the Russian and Siberian Geo- 
graphical Societies.” Returning (1867) to St. 
Petersburg, he studied at the St. Petersburg 
University, abandoned the State’s service, and 
published the first part of an important work 
on glacial deposits. Visited Belgium (1872), 
and there made acquaintance with the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, joining its 
most advanced Anarchist section. Returning 
1 to Russia, he became a member of the widely 
spread Socialist organisation of the Tohaykovtsy. 
Arrested (1874), he escaped from the Military 
Hospital (1876), and went to England. Founded 
at Geneva (1879) the Anarchist paper Le Revolts* 
Expelled from Switzerland (1881), he stayed 
first at Thonon, and then went to reside m 
England, where lie made an agitation against 
the Russian Government, both in the press 
C Newcastle Chronicle, Fortnightly Review, 
a tub Nineteenth Century ), and by a series of 
lectures at Newcastle and in Scotland. Re- 
turning to Thonon, he was arrested (1882). 
Condemned by the^ Police Correctionnelle at 
Lyons to five years impusonmcnt for partici- 
pation in the International Working Men’s 
Association -(1883). Liberated Jan. ’86, by a 
decree of the President of the French Republic. 

Krlogsplel, or War Ga^ae. This game was 


invented by the officers of the Prussian army, 
some few years before the campaign against 
Austria in 1 866. Its study is believed to have 
done much towards perfecting the regimental 
and lower field officers in tneir duties, and 
conduced in no slight degree to the successes 
of the war of 1866, and of that against France 
in 1870-71. The game is played upon a map 
which accurately delineates the theatre of war. 
Troops are represented by movable pieces, 
of wliioh onfe stands for a battalion of infantry, 
another for ^ squadron of cavalry, and another 
for a fraction of a battery of artillery. The rate 
at which the troops can be moved is regulated 
by the rate at which troops march in actual war. 
Ihe players ne usually two upon each side, 
who consult together. The time allowed for 
each move is deiermined by casting dice, and 
the player can move his troops as tar on the 
map as real troops could progress On the 

g round in the exact number of minutes given 
y the fall 01 the dice. All movements Which 
in real war would be concealed by the contours 
of the ground from the enemy, are concealed 
by a sheet from the opposite playeis. The 
game is, in fact, an fexact miniature of tactical 
operations, and has been proved of great value 
in the education of the officers of the German 
army. It has been adopted to a certain extent 
in the British service, and some interesting 
games have been played at the Horse Guards 
by picked officers on either side. 

Kuching. Capital of Sarawak (q.v,). 

Kuldja- Sec China. 

KumassL Capital of Ashanti, taken and do 
stroyed by a British torce in 1873. See Gold 
Coast Colony. 

Kurdistan. » A country of 50,000 square miles 
in Asiatic Turkey, situated on the Persian 
frontier, and possessing a million and a half 
of lawless inhabitants. The Kurds are toler- 
ably brave, and good horsemen, but for want of 
proper training iney have never proved efficient 
irregular cavalry in recent Turkish wars. See 
ed. 87. 

Kuria Muria Islands. A group on the coast 
of Omau, Aanbia. Area 20 sq, m. Acquired by 
the Bombay Government m 1854, as a station 
for the Indian telegraph cable. 

Kytle Society. Was established some years 
ago with the view of bringing the refining 
and cheering influences of natural and artistic 
beauty, including music, home to the piiblic — 
more especially the working classes of our 
large towns. The cultivation of plants and 
flowers in windows and yards, and the laying 
out as gardens of waste pieces of ground, arte 
also encouraged. Concerts of vocal and instru- 
mental music, readings, and dramatic enter- 
tainments are given m poor districts, and in" 
workhouses, hospitals, homes, and lunatic 
asylums. Its members are drawn fi om the- 
more well-to-do classes. The local societies 
are managed by a president, a council, and 
committees. In addition to the Metropolitan 
societies, branches of this association are to be 
found in Leicester, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Cheltenham, Glasgow, ana 
Edinburgh. See ed. ’87. 
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Laager A South African word meaning an purchase of lahd to be let in allotments to 
encampment rtlore or less foi tified. The original tenants of cottages already built. It must pot 
laager ol the Boers was an inclosure formed impair the amenity of the house, demesne? or 
by drawing together several waggons, within home faim of any landowner, but may 1 provide 
Which the cattle could be hei tmd at night. for the scheme being earned out by him or >yith 

l&bOUCh&Te, Mr- Henry, M.P., was b. 1831. his concurrence under the superintendence of 
Educated at Eton. Entered the Diplomatic the sanitary authority, and on tei ms to be eru- 
Service (*854), from which he astired (1864), bodied in the scheme. Having completed the 
having become 2nd Secretary. Edits and owns scheme, the sanitary authority must publish for 
Truth, Sat as a Radical for Windsor (1865-66), three consecutive weeks in two or more local 
Middlesex (1867-68), and for Northampton since newspapers an advertisement of this fact, and 
1880. Mr. Labouchcre is noted for his vivacious during the month next following must serve 
speeches and quick lively repartee— gifts which notice upon every owner whose land it is pro- 
render him popular in the House of Commons, posed to take compulsorily. The sanitary 
He is an advanced Radical, and one of Mr. authoi ity must next petition the Local < 3 ©vefcn- 
Gladstone's most energetic c .upportei s. ment Boai d for an order confirming the schit hg«4 

Labourers* (Ireland) Acts, £ 3 , ’ 85 , ’86. If tile Local Government Board think fit to V 
In spite of the small average size of 1 aims in proceed with the case, it must direct a local *'* 
Ireland, the class of farm labourers as distinct inquiry to be held for the purpose of ascer- 
from farmers is a huge one. Many Irish taming the correctness of the representation 
labourers are in extreme poverty, and the ini- and the merits of the scheme. After receiving 
piovement of their condition- has been le- the report made upon this inquiry, the Local 
peatcdly considcu d by the Legislature. By Government Board may make a .Provisional 
section ‘iS of ihe Irish Land Act of 1881 it was Order confti tiling the scheme. The Piovisional 
provided that the letting of land, with or with- Older becomes absolute unless a petition 
out dwelling-houses, by the farmer to the against the Order is lodged within one month 
laboureis in his cnip'oi, should not be deemed by (a) the owner of any land which it is pro- 
to be a subletting piohibitcd by the Act. By posed to take cornpulsoi ily, or (6) twelve ratc- 
secliou 19 of the same Act the Court was cm- payers, who would be liable under the scheme 
powered, m determining a judicial rent, to to be charged with the expense of its execution, 
impose conditions as to labourers’ cottages. When such a petition has been lodged, the 
and allotments. The Laboureis’ Cottages and Local Government Board must apply to the 
Allotments (Ireland) Act 1882 amended and Lord Lieutenant for an Order in Council, and 
extended the above sections of the Land Act. the Loid Lieutenant, alter allowing an oppor- 
The three Acts cited at the head ot this article tuiuly of being heaid to all parties, may confirm ^ 
have a similar object They provide that a re- or disallow the Pro\ isicmal Ordei. Should it 
presentation may be made b> any twe l\e rate- be confirmed, the sanitary authority wliich drew 
payers to the sanitary authority ol the district up the scheme must execute it with the least 
that the existing house acqpniniodation for possible delay. By section 20 of the Act of 188 ^ 
agricultural labourers and their lamilics m any 1 ’ " 

section of the district is not sufficient, 01 is 
rendered unavailable by giave sanitary deft ots, 
and that these evils cannot be remedied other- 
wise than by the action 01 the samtaiy authority, urban saiutaiy district in Ireland which the 
Should there be let s than twenU latcpayers Local Government Board may by Provisional 
resident in the section in question, a re pro- Ordtrdncct. 

sentation by six w ill suffice. The sauitaiy Labrador. Named by a Spanish discoverer 
authority must then take the ic presentation Terra Labrador— t\c. “cultivable land.” The,, , 
into consideiation at a meeting of which fourteen most easterly legion ol North America The^ 
da> s’ public notice has been given. If the repre- coast foi some 800 miles, from Hudson Strait 
sentation has not been supported b> a certificate to Stiait of Belleisle. is undci the Government *. 
of ihe sanitary office r, it is to be ieterred to him of Newfoundland. It is rocky and desolate, 
by the sanitary authority, and he is to inspect infested with ice, but the fisheries are valu 
the place which is the subject of the le present a- able. Resident pop. about 4,000, consisting 
tion, and to report to the sanitary authority on chiefly ol Eskimo, among whom dwell Moravian 
the correctness of the tacts alleged. If satisfied missionaries at the settlements of Hopedale, 
of the truth of the n pi esentation and of the Nain, Okak, and Hebron. The population is 
sufficiency of Lhe public means, the sanitary more than doubled during the snort summer 
authority js to make a scheme for the improve- by an influx of whalet s, sealers, and fishermen. 
mcntMthe section referred to. The scheme Some furs are coJJected. Figures included 
may ifpftllde either more or less land than lies with those of Newfoundland. A report, current 
win in the bounds of that section, it must dis- in 1886, that the settlements were hopelessly 
tinguisji the lands which it is pioposed to take icebound during summer, •famine-stricken, and 
compulsorily, must provide for the erection of exposed to the attacks of ferocious bears, was 
a sufficient number of laboiners’ cottages, for without foundation m fact. 1 

proper sanitary arrangements, and for u plot of Labuan, The smallest British colony. An 
ground not exceeding half an acie being at- island situated in a bay on the north-west 
taclied to each cottage, must specify the area coast of Borneo. Area 31 sq m., pop. 6 bo 8. 
upon which the cost of improvement is to be The pott and town is ViotoriaHarbour. Labuan *3 
charged, and must Le accompanied with maps is mostly level, well watered and wooded, 
and estimates. It $ay provide for the purchase Climate hot, moist, and unhealthy, flora 
and repair of cottages in a bad state, or for the and fauna like those of Borneo (q,v,). Soil 
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unu .unouurers dwellings Im- 
provement Acts are extended to all urban 
sanitary districts in Ii eland containing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 or upwards, and to anv otln r 
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fertile. Native products afte *timber^ rattans, otherwise would be in serving the latter in 
^.caoutchouc, gutta-percha, wax, sago. Coal is good condition. In proportion fo the number 
worked.— La buan is administered as a Crown of beer drinkers in this country there is a far 
colon v by a Governor, and there is a nominated less quantity of the old vat ted strong ales and 
Legislative Council. There is a body of fifty more of the fight bitter ales drunkthan formerly, 
armed police. The colony is a market for pro- and lager beer is more likely to be used in 
duce ot Borneo and the islands, interchanged England than it has been. For this reason, and 
for goods from Singapore. There are sago to keep the whctesale trade of beer consumed 
factories* Output of coal was 5,8*4 tons in here within the country, English brewers hafe 
1870', but h&didi mini shed to 550 tons in 1882. been urged to brew a beeF similar to thq 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. light rafit liquor imported from the Continent 
. (table). There are only about a score of According tosthe Country Brewers' Gazette it 
1 Europeans resident, the population being com- ought not to be difficult to do this, as we have 4 
posed of Kyans, Malays, Borneans, Klings, all appliances neceisary' for the production 
and Hindils. ’ Labuan was ceded by the Sultan of lager beer , in England. In some of our 
of Brunei in 1846. The Governor is Consul- breweries the experiment has been tried with 
General for Borneo. success, but not on such a large scale as 

Lacrosse. The home of this game is Canada, appears to be necessary according to the exi- 
but it has taken root in a kindly manner in this gencies of trade. 

gauntry, more especially in the northern portion LagOS. A British colony on the Guinea 
F of England, although clubs are now scattered coast, West Africa, Consists of Lagos t town 
* all over the three kingdoms. An impetus was and island, on the coast of Bight pf Benin, 150 
given to the sport in ’83 by a visit of Iroquois miles east of Gold Coast, together with Badagry, 
Indians and Canadian amateurs, but the rough- Palma, and Lcckieon the mainland. Area, 1,071 
ness exhibited by these players contrasted sq. m. ; pop., 87,165, chiefly blacks. Climate 
unfavourably with the style of their English very inimical to Europeans. Products are 
rivals. Their tour proved fairly successful, palm-oil and kernels, peppers, grains, lentils, 
and many thousands watched with, interest the cola and ground-nuts, cotton, and silk, cam- 
movements of “ White Water,” “Waving Bios- wood, indigo, and lead-ore. Manufactures are 
som,’ “Deer Whispering,” “Leaves Moved,” cloths, embroidered robes, mats, basket and 
“Wind Moving,” “Hole in the Sky," “ Tree- bamboo-work, leather-work, and brass-work, 
fall-down,” “ Strong Arm,” “June-stand-up,” For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
“ Leaves Chasing Quick,” and “ White Eagle,” (table). Ruled by an Adnfinistratorand Legis- 
the distinctive appellations boasted by these lative Council, suboidinate to the Governor 
redoubtable chiefs. The ’87 match between oi the Gold Coast Colony Erected intd' 

North and South, played at Richmond on April separate colony 1886. 

, pth, terminated in an easy victory for the North Lagthing See Sweden. 

* , ~by seven games to two. The Northerners also Laisser-faire. The maxim of lats&er-fatre 
t proved successful in ’84 and "85 r but in ’86 the (“let be,” or non-interference) is, that the inter- 
Soufhemers won by four games to one. On vention of a public authority in the business 
Aug. 1st Ireland beat England by ten games to of a community ought to be restricted to the 
one. The NoTth of England Challenge Flag* narrowest compass See ed. 87. See also 
were credited to Owens College, and South of Piofessor Sidgwick’s paper on Laisser-Faire, 
England to Clapton. British Association Meeting, Sept. 1886. 

Ladakh. For Commissioners see Diflo- Lake School, or Laklsts, is the name given 
matic. to a school of poets who arose at the com- 

Lady Clerks. See ed. ’87. mencement of the present century. The name 

Lager Beer. This is a light beer, of but a given to the school arose from the Fact that 
small intoxicating character compared with Wordsworth, tfie founder of it, with Coleridge 
the best English pale ales. Nearly all of it and Southey his disciples, took up their residence 
is imported into the United Kingdom from the in the beautiful Lake district of Cumberland. 

1 Continent, and mostly from Germany Its con-. Wordsworth, who was born at Cockcrmouth in 
, !$tumption in England only commenced to an that county, after completing his education at the 
‘ appicciable degree about ten years ago, but university caily, retired to his native mountains, 
i* the demand for such in the summer and and spent the greater part of hjs life amongst 
autumn months has since increased immensely- their solitudes. Rydal Mount, where he lived' 
In nearly all restaurants and in many hotels with his sister, has become historical through 
and public-houses this beer is sold. It can also his associations with it. The Lake poets have 
be obtained at the buffets of other refresh- left a permanent influence, not only in English 
in ent establishments. The German lager beer literature, but in all literature (see ed. ’87). 
brewers provide a special engine and fit it up L&kL. A term used in India to express the 
for English restaurateurs and publicans. For number 100,000 in the computation of money, 

' a pint of bitter ale a customer is usually A lakh of rupees- 100,000 rupees. In 1835, when 
C charged fourpence, while for a less quantity of the currency was remodelled, the value of the 
lagor beer servedfin a glass bock he is charged rupee was fixed at two shillings. A lakh of 
fivepence. The reason why the latter kina of rupees is therefore equivalent to ^10,000. 
liquor is preferred fry many persons to the Lammas Fields- See Land Question. 
former in warm weather, although it is more Land Act, The (Ireland), passed in 1881, gave 
costly than our high-priced pale ales, and in- practically what were known as the “ three F’s ” 
feriortothfcm in quality, is because the latter —fixity of tenure, free sale, and fair rents 
when on draught are nearty always lukewarm Uiffier the Act tenants are empowered to apply 
and not sufficiently clear, whereas the lager to land courts for a revision of their rents, ana 
■f* beer is cool and bright. The additional profit the rents then fixed are called judicial rants* 

■ that the retailers of this beverage derive from Up to July 31st, 1885, the^total number of 
it to that gained . from English bitter beer, applications to have fair rents fixed in court 
causes them to be more careless than they were 222,59$ ; the total num^r disposed of, 
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2x8,909; the total number of cases fixed out 
of court, 84,074. Under another section of 
the Act the tenants are empowered to make 
Application to have their leases declared void. 
This part of the Act lias not worked very 
effectively* Up to July 31st, 1885, there were 
t,$oa applications, and but 145 leases were 
declared void. An appeal li§s from the land 
court, presidf d over by the sub-commissioners, 
to the Chid Land Commission. There have been, 
up to July 3:1st, 19,052 appeals. Of these 5,314 
have been heard, 578 dismissed %r struck out, 
4.843 withdrawn, and 10,929 disposed of in 
these various ways, out ot the total of 19,952, 
up to August. In the three years ending 
August 31st, 1 884, the Bub*commissioners had 
fixed judicial rents on 2,118,310 acres 1 rood 
95i perches, The former rent was £1,407,465 
3*. niif., the judicial rent £1,133,274 i8f. 4 c/., 
and the percentage of reduction iq’4. 

Land Law (Ireland) Act, 87s extends the 
Act oi 'Si to leases expiring within 99 ycais 
of the passing thereof, and to any longer 
lease if the court is satisfied that it was forced 
upon the tenant. A written notice may be sub- 
stituted for the execution of an ejectment wheie 
the 1 ent docs not exceed £100 a year, and upon 
the determination of the tenancy by the sei vice 
of such notice the person served shall be deemed 
to have been readmitted as a caretaker. Other 
enactments leJate to town parks and land pur- 
chase. The equitable provisions set forth that 
as soon as possible after the jxissing of the Act 
the Land Commission, having regard to the 
difleteme m prices affecting agriculture, shall 
without application determine what nltciation 
ought equitably to be made in judicial rents 
fixed before Jan. 1st, ’86; and the Commission 
are in ’88 and *89, if nccessai y, to make a similar 
adjustment ot lent. Power is given to the 
court on auy proceedings for the recovery oi a 
holding valued at not more than £50 a’year, 
for non-payment of rent, or any action for 
debt or damage., against the tenant, to stay 
execution ot an ijeclment, or of a writ of fieri 
fat ias as against the tenant's interest 111 the 
holding, for such tune as it thinks reasonable, 
and to ordei that the arrears and costs, or such 
sum in sal is taction thereof as may be agreed 011 
between the patties, shall be paid by instal- 
ments. If the landlord oilers to accept in full 
satisfaction ot an ears such lessci sum as the, 
court shall think reasonable, and the tenant] 
refuses, no stay of execution shall be granted. 

Landlord and Tenant. The relation ot land- 
lord and tenant is nested wherever a person 
having an estate in land giants to another, 
person in consideration of a rent a lesser estate 
ui this land. Thus, when a freeholder lets his 
land to a farmer tor a teim oi years, he be- 
en in ft's landlord and the farmer becomes tenant. 
Tenancies are of many kinds ; and the most 
usual are a tenancy tor a term of years, a 
tenancy from year to year, a tenancy at will, 
and a tenancy on sufferance. A tenant for a 
term of years is a leaseholder ; and it the term 
be longer than three yeai s the lease must be 
by deed, although, where no deed has been 
executed, evidence is admissible to prove lhaL 
there has been an agreement for a lease. 
Where there is a lease in proper form*the 
tenant is secured in his possession so long as 
he pays his rent, and at the expiry of his tsrm 
he is supposed (jr give up possession without 
the formality ot a notice to quit. Formerly a 
breach of my£>f the covenants contained in 


the lease was enough to avoid it; bat jaaw 
any breach may be compensated by a moneys 
payment. A tenancy from year to year arises 1 
wheiHand is let from year to year, or when it 
is let without any express stipulation to that 
effect, but with the reservation of a yearly 
rent, 01 when the tenant holds over after the 
expiration of his term and pays rent for so 
doing. This tenancy cannot be terminated by 
either party otherwise than by giving a half- 
year’s notice; so that if this notice be not 
given before the expiration of the first half** 
year, another year is added to the tenancy, * 
and so on. A tenancy from year to year, may * 
be created by word of mouth, and a verbal 
notice to quit is valid, although it is always 
dc-irable, as a precaution, to give written 
notice. A tenancy at will is a tenancy termin- 
able at the pleasure of either party. The 
Courts arc reluctant to construe any tenancy^ 
as a tenancy at will unless there is an express 4 
agi cement to that effect. But this agreement w 
need not be in writing. A tenancy by suffer- 
ance is little more than the fact of possession. 

It occurs when a tenancy of a higher kind, 
such as a tenancy from year to year, has ex- 
pired, and the tenant remains in possession 
without either hindrance or sanction from the 
landlord. Tenancy by sufferance cannot be 
created by the will of the pttrties, but only by 
legal construction. If the landlord accept rent 
from the tenant by sufferance, ho immediately 
ci pates, according to circumstances, a tenancy 
at will or from year to year. A tenant under a 
lease or from year to year may sub-let unless 
expicssly restricted fiom so doing, but a 
tenant at will or on sufferance cannot do so. 
For the recovery of rent in arrear the landlord^ 
has, beside the other remedies of a creditor, * 
the remedy of distress. He may in person or 
by his bailiff take possession of so much of h,is 
tenant’s chattels upon the holding as by thoir 
sale will produce a sum sufficient to discharge 
the arrears. He must distrain at one time for 
the whole of that which is due. No arrear^ of 
rent can be recovered by distress but within 
six years of tlicir becoming due. After i^ve 
days have elapsed from the seizure of the 

g oods they may be sold, having been valtfed 
y two sworn appraisers, and the surplus,! if 
any, must be repaid to the tenant. If tjhe 
distress was unlawful the tenant has an acti6*>> 
of replevin. It is a general rule that whatevaf* 
is affixed to the freehold goes with the freje- 
hold ; and this rule with its exceptions gives * 
rise to a large part of the law of landlord air)” 
tenant. Fixtures made by the tenant may b 
subdivided into three classes : (1) fixtures if 
purposes of trade, (2) fixtures for ornament f 
convenience, and (3) fixtures for agriculture 
purposes. As regards (1) trade fixtures, 111 
machinery, furnaces, brewing vats, salt-pair 
etc., these may be removed by the tenant w* 
has set them up, in every case in which thrt < 
removal occasions no material injury to tj 
freehold, (2) Fixtures for ornament or cq 
vemencc, like window-Winds, marble chimne 
pieces or kitchen ranges. These also, if set } 
by the tenant, may be removed by hizn, w 
vided always that in removing them he da 
little or no damage. {3) Fixtures for agri<^ 
tural pm poses. The law relating to thesd. 
chiefly contained in the Agricultural Hold! m 9 
Acts. Somewhat analogous to fixtures are stall 
meats— that is to say, crops remitting from 4 
tenant’s cultivation which at the expiration) 
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his tenancy are still uncut and growing. The 
general rule with respect to these is that the 
cultivator has the right, after such expiration, 
to enter on the land to reap and to carry frway 
the produce of his labour, if he die before the 
harvest, such crops fall into his personal estate, 
and his executor or administrator succeeds to 
the rights which he had. Where a tenant from 
year to year holds of a landlord who has only 
a life estate, and the landlord dies in the course 
of the current year, the tenant is entitled to 
% occupy the holding until the year has expired, 
*and tne new landlord is entitled to a pro- 
portionable part of the year's rent. The non- 
payment of rent does not affect the validity of 
a notice to terminate a tenancy. Thus, a notice 
given on March 25th to take effect on Sept. 29th 
is good, even though the rent due on March 
»5th may not have been paid. 

^ ^Laud Question, The. The roots of our exist- 
ing land system can be traced far back beyond 
the Norman Conquest into the Anglo-Saxon 
period of English history, The village-commu- 
nity, or mark; was a society of kindred families, 
the heads of which enjoyed each a separate 
allotment, as well as a share in the common 
pasturage or woodland. Careful research has 
gone far to prove that, until the end of the last 
century, land m many English parishes was 
still cultivated on ft system manifestly derived 
from that of the old village-communities ; that 
“Lammas-flelds” are nothing but fields which 
have remained subject to the old rights of 
joint pasturage over the fallows and stubble 
of the arable “mark”; that mcloaure of com- 
mons, mainly for the benefit of great land- 
* owners, is but the continuation of the process 
n whereby demesne-land encroached upon the 
common pasture or “folk-land”; and that the 
lords of manors are legally, if not lineally, 
descended from the stronger members of Saxon 
townships, whose “properties” ultimately 
swallowed up the shares of their poorer neigh- 
bours in the ager pubheus of the village, 'lhe 
freeman would combine the functions of land- 
lord, farmer, and labourer; although in some 
respects, no doubt, there would be an ele- 
mentary co-operation, as in the tendance of the 
herds on the common fields, and in the inter- 
change of implements and assistance. This 
system extended over the greater part of the 
gauntry, but not over the whole ; and pro- 
%^bly it did not stand alone. The manorial 
v system (see Manor), it seems most likely, 
R* operated concurrently with it. At length tne 
attage-communities yielded gradually to the 
Insure of the manor lords, and accepted 
a’herally a position of vassalage, of such a 
b«,ture that the transition to the system of 
m&dal tenures was effected without any ap- 
h^rent violence. The manor for the most part 
f«d the same boundaries as the parish. F he 
* Bt part of the cultivated land, ranging fioin 
e’e-quarter to one-half, formed the lord's 
lafvatc demesne, and was tilled under the 
» either by villeins performing forced 

r lujour, or by free labourers working Tor hire. 
fo{e rest 01 the cultivated land was divided 
cpftveen free tenants and villeins, each pos- 
fejtsing the rights of pasturage, and often of 
wlbaay (# .0.), over the waste. The 1,400 tenants- 
Vk an&hief, and 7,8^1 sub-feudorii, who^owned all 

itLlemen 

c*England and Wales. The free tenants and 


higher orders of villeins are the prototypes 
of the modern tenant-farmer, being more de- 
pendent on thfr landlord for protection, though 
always enjoying fixity of tenure, when they 
did not hold under lease. The Tower orders 
of villeins are the prototypes of the modem 
farm-labourer, to whom they were inferior in 
so far as they wefe attached to the soil, but 
superior in so far as they had a proprietary' 
interest m the soil, and could look down upon 
a slave class which still existed beneath them. 

; While the lord"bwed certain dues to the king, 
he received from his tenants^ free and serf, a 
fixed rent, in money or in kind or in labour, 
but in every case fixed. The rent paid, the 
free tenant could act as he chose: he could 
transfer his holding to another, and leave the 
manor. The serf, too, on satisfying the rent 
or giving his labour, was at liberty to work for 
wages on another’s land, or even on his lord’s 
land ; but he might not leave the manor without 
licence, and he was subject to numerous small 
fines for the various liberties which he could 
obtain. The “ Black Death,” in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, by vastly diminishing 
the labouring population, ahd thus enormously 
increasing the value ol labour, disarranged the 
whole social organisation ; and the Statute of 
Labourers, passed in the varn endeavour to keep 
the labourer to his previous level, led directly to 
the Peasant Revolt of 1381, which resulted in 
the superiority of the seyfs, and the rapid 
development of tenure in villeinage into copy- 
hold or customary tenancy. The scarcity of 
farm labour led also to an extension of the 
system of leases, which had already been in 
partial use, and was now adopted over most part 
of England. The. fifteenth century has been 
called “the golden age of the old English 
yeomanry”; and in the reign of Henry VI, 
Sirjohn Fot lescue was able to boast that no 
country in Europe possessed so many small 
proprietors as England. In the next century, 
under Elizabeth, *he position of yeomen was 
described thus : — ,f These commonly live 
wealthily, keep good houses, and travail to 
riches. They are also for the most part 
armers to gentlemen, 01, at the least, wise 
artificers ; and* with grazing, frequenting of 
markets, and keeping of servants— not idle 
servants, as the gentlemen do, but such as get 
•both their own and part of their master’s 
living — do come to great wealth, insomuch that 
many are able and ao buy the lands of unthrifty 
gentlemen, and often setting of their sons to 
the schools, to the universities, and to the inns 
of court, or otherwise leaving them sufficient 
lands whereby they may live without labour, 
do make by those means to become gentlemen. 
These were they that in times past made all 
France afraid.” At the same time there 
were in active operation causes that materially 
limited the extension of this happy condition 
of the middle class. Under the military system 
of the Norman kings, the eldest son was en- 
titled to inherit his father’s estate, if held by 
knight servioe ; and by the end of the thir- 
teenth century the principle was extended by 
custom to soooage tenures. Under Saxon law, the 
estate of a freeholder dying without a will was 
divined equally among his children, according 
to the national custom of gavelkind, which has 
fallen into desuetude, except in Kent; while 
this law of primogeniture tiias usurped its 
place, and has determined theydescent of land 
on intestacy in England for \nore than 60c* 
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yemr&. Entails, however, have exercised a far 
Wider influence, and indeed the chief influence, 
in crushing out the race of small proprietors. 
Fdr two centuries after the Conquest the Crown 
and the Church joined hands to thwart the 
determination of the nobles to effect entails, 
whereby their fiefs and property would, in 
spite o i any treasonable act|,ol their own, pass 
safely to their successors. But m 1285 the 
statute “Be Bonis” was passed, under which 
perpetual entails could be created ; and the 
result was speedily seen in thfe diminution of 
the number of owners of land. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre has pointed out that this Act, which is 
still on the statute-book, and part of the law of 
this country, never obtained the consent of the 
Commons. Befote the lapse of two centuries 
more, the ingenuity of the lawyers was again 
applied to upset these perpetual entails. 
‘‘Children,” says Blackstone, “ grew disobe- 
dient when they knew they cool a not be set 
aside ; farmers were ousted of their leases 
made by tenants-in-taif; creditors were de- 
frauded of their debts; innumerable latent 
entails were produced to deprive purchasers 
of lands which they had fairly bought ; and 
treasons were encouraged, as estates tail were 
not liable to forfeiture longer than for the 
tenant's life.” In 1472, m “Toltarum’s case,” 
by a kind of collusion between the courts of 
law* and the immediate holder of an entailed 
property, a way was found wheieby the entail 
could be broken and the property set free to be 
sold. In the reign of Henry VII. an Act was 
passed expressly legalising disentail by “fines.” 
Henry VI ll., however, deprived entailed estates 
of their immunity from forfeiture on conviction 
of their holders for treason. By the dissolu- 
tion of the monastenes, *\\o-fifths of the whole 
land of the kingdom came into the hands ol 
generally needy proprietors ; and the slowly 
gathering distress was intensified by the ex- 
acting policy of James, and made itself lelt in 
opposition to the Crown ir» the struggle of the 
Civil War. The two centuries’ fieeuom from 
entails, from Taltai uni’s case to the gicat Re 
hellion, again permitted the five alienation of 
land; and Mr. Sliaw-Lefevre has n marked 
“ that these 200 years, when land was practically 
free from the shackles of entail, when the 
holders ot estates were really their owners, 
and not merely the ostensible owners 01 ten* 
porary enjoyers of them, were not the least 
memorable years of English histoiy, 01 the 
least fruitful of great Englishmen. Burleigh, 
Hatfield, Longleat, Audley End, Holland House, 
and Bromshill, and numerous other great man- 
sions, were built in this period, and still 
survive as evidence that even in days when 
landowners were 111 full possession of their 
pi operty, they did not fear to build for a long 
future. The Royalist disasters of the Civil War 
promptly revealed the dangers of forfeituie. 
The lawyers and judges now laboured to re- 
verse tin existing and advantageous policy. 
Bridgman and Palmer accordingly devised the 
system of strict settlement, which vested the 

S l'opci ty in the unborn, and conver ted the unme- 
iate posscssoi into a meie life-holder, “ with- 
out any real 1 .ver over the property, without 
power to sell, or even to lease toi any period 
beyond their own liv^s, and without any power 
of bequest in favour of other children than the 
ojjM& named in tko settlement.” When the two 
authors of thtwSystem became Crown officers, 
- after the Reparation, they “in their admini- 


strative capacity gave validity to the device# J 
which they had invented as conveyancers* *■ 
Meantime the devices served the intended- 
purpose of limiting forfeiture to the life estate 
in case of conviction for treason. The same 
justification does not seem to have much prac- 
tical basis in these modern days'. Mr. Snaw- 
Lefevre also points out^that “this system has "*• 
never received the assent of parliament. It 
was the invention of lawyers, sand was sanc- 
tioned by the courts of law, but has never been 
subjected to popular control.” The effect ojf 
entail in aggregating land and discouraging — 
its dispersion among small owners is very." 
clear, even from our rapid historical review. 
What now ties up the land is the custom of 
making Family Settlements. The process is 
best described by the late Mr. Joshua Wil- 
liams:— “In families where the estates » 
kept up from one generation to another, seft^ 
ments are made every few yeais for this puts 
pose. Thus, in the event of a marriage, a life 
estate merely is given to the husband ; the 
wife has an allowance for pin-money during 
the marriage, and a rent-charge or annuity by 
way of jointure for her life, 111 case she should 
survive her husband. Subject to this jointuie, 
and to the payment of such Sums as may |>e 
agreed on for the portions of the daughters 
and j ounger sons of the iflaruage, the eldest 
son who may be bum of the marriage is nteide 
by the settlement tenant-in-tail, In case oahis 
decease without issue, it is provided thawthe 
second son, and then the third, should mftke 
manner be tenant-in-tail, and so on to she -* 
others; and mdelaultof sons, the estate is ’3 
ally given to the daughters,— not success 
how< ver, but as “tenants in common in tail,” 1 
“cross-remainders” in tail. By this raeapw 
estate is tied up till some tenant-in-taii aulr 
the age ol twenty-one years ; when he is sqia 
with the consent ot his father, who is teriir q 
lor life, to bar the entail with all the iemr f 4 
ders. Dominion is thus again acquired 
the property, which dominion is usually 
ci seel in a resettlement on the next genera ami 
and thus the property is preserved infvel 
family” (“Principles ol the Law of IShel 
Property,” Part I., chap. 11.).-— I he Lavjed j 
Primogeniture is quite incapable of delei if ’ 
The military reason has ceased to be vahe 
Now it operates disadvantageous^ and W'i 1 
justly. But it does not operate irequeiiro*** ^ 
lor intestacy is a very iare occurrence! t 
the case c>l landed proprietors. And where® 
docs happen, the heir either is not or n 
not be hampered : as tenant in Ice siml 
he at once obtains free power of dispositi J 
01 , as tenant in tail, he can execute a deed f 
enrol it in the Court of Chancery, and thus! 
himself free. But the drift of opinion seJ 
dccidt dly in favour of assimilating the lanl 
property to the personal property of an iriT 
tate, and dividing it equally among his ehilda 
although it is not to be lot-gotten that id 
lative attempts in this direction during the! 
half-century have been* generally unsuccesi 
Pei haps one of the worst effects of the principle 
of primogeniture has been its influence »“ it 
moulding the sentiment of the class by wj 
.the Custom of Primogeniture is maintaa 
From this point of view it is certainly sr 

nificant fact that no sooner was tile 

of Primogeniture swept away in the United 
States than equal partibility became the almost 
universal custom, notwithstanding that Anferi- 
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ean landowners are by no means destitute of 
Jamily pride, and enjoy very nearly the same 
♦iherty of devising or settling their estates as 
an English proprietor,’' The Custom of Primo- 
geniture, however, is a much more serious 
matter. Through the system of Settlements 
“ a dying man may tie up the land so that no 
living person shall be full owner of it, and it 
shall gb to some unborn child, and not be his 
until he is twenty-one years old.” A series of 
Bettled Estates Acts have been passed, ostensibly 
to render alt settled property capable of sale; 
but the “ elaborate precautions lor the protec- 
tion of every interest, both actual and contin- 
gent,” have effectually reduced their operation 
to almost a minimum. Lord Cairns's Act 
of 1882 Was directed to the mitigation of the 
worst results of the system, but it is most 
inadequate ; “ the land is treated as an instru- 
ment for maintaining family dignity, instead 
wS' being treated as a source of national comfort 
•Smd well-being.” Mr. C. A. Fyffe, M.P., has 
“ pointed out exactly what I-ord Cairns's Act 
does and what it lias 'left undone. All that 
Lord Cairns’s Act enables a landlord to do 
under a settlement is, to sell the land in such 
a way that the money shall pass, not to him, 
but to the trustees of the settlement, in whose 
hands it will remain. The trustees may make 
certain uss of this money, no doubt, in im- 
proving the land; but the capital will be theirs 
and not the landlord's ; and under this Act it 
is not open for any landlord to say, 1 1 am sick 
and tired of the business of land-ownership ; I 
intend to sell the land outright, and with the 
money I get for it to go into some other calling.' 
The Act gives liim no soil of power to sell his 
land for that purpose, because the money does 
not come to him but to the trustees, and they 
arc bound to keep it iu favour ol those who are 
to come afterwards ; the landlord receives the 
interest only, and cannot touch a penny of the 
capital, except undei certain restrictions.” 
There is a strong tendency to sweep away 
entails and settlements once for all ; and those 
who are not prepared for this step mav not be 
wholly unwilling to accept the provision of 
Mr. Shaw-lefevre‘s Bill of 1878, requiring settle- 
ments of realty “to take the form of the ordi- 
nary settlements of personalty— -namely, to a 
person for life, with remainder to his children 
us he shall appoint.” Mr. Osborne Morgan, 

, expresses the advanced view thus : “ The 

measure which; in my judgment, is most wanted 
^ to meet the urgent requirements of the present 
aiy a measure giving to every person of 
I 111 age and sound understanding entitled to 
a ie beneficial enjoyment of landed property for 
bis own lite, and to every person who, either 
actual assignment (as a purchaser or mort- 
fo,igee), or by operation of law (as a trustee in 
fglnkruptcy or an execution creditor), is entitled 
a [ stand in his place, the right to sell the land 
fjft-and'Out, subject to only two conditions : 
first, that the sale be an honest one; and 
secondly, that the purchase may be secured and 
applied tor the benefibof all persons inteiested 
in the land itself. ’’—The Transfer of Land has 
for many years engaged the laborious attention 
of some of our greatest official lawyers. The 
machinery of transfer, it has been justly re- 
marked, “seems specially constructed for the 
^discouragement of small holdings and of limited 
capitalists.” The delays are interminable : “ I 
should say,” said Sir Hugh Cairns, « that it is 
an uncommon thing lor a purchase or any magni- 


tude to be completed— completed by possession 
and payment of the price— in a period under* 
at all events, twelve months.” The expenses 
also are very great,’ and all but prohibitive* 
Apart from the possible misconduct of solicitors, 
great expense may easily arise from the com- 
plexity of titles, and half a» acre may involve 


expenses paid; the result is not satisfactory. 
Mr. Frestmeld, an eminent solicitor, stated in 
evidence that title by deed can never be de- 
monstrated as ascertained fact, but can, only b$ 
presented as an inference more or |ess probable, 
Reducible from the documentary and other 
evidence accessible at fhe time/' The door 
stands wide open for the entrance- of fraud. 
The legislative attempts of 1862 and * 875 , in 
the light of the reports of laborious committees, 
have pi oved melancholy failures ; and Lord 
Cairns’s Conveyancing and Law of Property 
Act avoids the real difficulty. For the Colo- 
nies, at all events, the question has been solved 
by Sir Robert Torrens. “Land,” said Sir 
Robert, in his evidence before the Land Titles 
and Transfer Committee, “is brought under 
this Act upon the application of the owner 
in fee simple. He is obliged to produce his 
deeds with an abstract, which is examined by a 
solicitor appointed by the Government for that 
purpose, and if it is found that a prima-Jacie 
title is made out, and is proved by application 
and inquiry that the applicant is actually in 
possession, then advertisement is made that 
£>o-and-so claims to be recognised as owner in 
fee of such-and-such lands, and a time is ap- 
pointed within which persons desiring to 
oppose his receiving an hide feasible title shall 
put in their objections. After that advertise- 
ment, and no claim arising, then an indefeasible 
title is given to the applicant, and it is issued 
in this form : AU the deeds are set aside, and 
a certificate is drawn out stating upon the face 
of it all that’thc land is then liable for, such as 
jointures, mortgages, leases, and everything 
of that* description ; and all the certificates of 
title are in duplicate, just as the old ship's 
registry used to be.” The conveyance of pro- 


; conveyance of pro- 


perty is effected by registrant n ; the description 
of the land is entered in the register-book, 
with the names and description of the parties. 

( Mr. Trevelyan adopted this principle in the 
bill he introduced last session to facilitate the 
acquisition of land by Irish farmers. “It 
might be too expensive a thing,” says Mr. C* 
A. Fyffe, M.P., “to compel every landowngr 
to register his existing title; and if a landlord 
does not choose to do so, it might be harsh to 
make him do this and pay the costs attending 
it; but the least we have to demand i 9 that 
every future transfer of land shall be effected 
by means of the register; and then, as land 
comes more and more into the market, little 
by little the old titles will pass away, and all 
the cumbrous apparatus which comes down to 
us from the feudal days will disappear, qr-be 
cherished only as curiosities among the ar- 
chives of county families.”— The necessities of 
agriculture demand that more capital shall be 
attracted to the land. The pressure of foreign 
competition is severely felt; and the disastrous 
weather of the past seven years has strained 
the whole system almost to disruption. Thou- 
sands of cultivable acres lie, m dozens of 
counties, uncultivated. Theafirst essential of 
success is security; for capua 1 will not ho 
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Applied in the absence of reasonable security. 
The Agricultural Holdings Aot of 1883, indeed, 
Secured for tenants compensation for their 
improvements; but it is still possible for a 
landlord who does not mind paying: the com- 
pensation to demand an exorbitant rise of rent 
from a tenant on the expiry of his lease, or to 
turn him out of his farm.* This should be 
impossible. And, with absolute security in 
respect, it is further necessary that tehartfS 
be permitted the fullest liberty of following 
their own ideas as to bow to extort the richest 
return from the land. Moderate reformers are 
prepared to demand, with Mr, C. A. Fyffe, 
these three points : — “ (1) No tenant to be re- 
moved from his holding without the permission 
of a district Land Court, such permission to 
be given on reasonable ground, such as the 
bad farming of the tenant, or the bowa-jide 
intention of the landlord to occupy the ground 
himself, or to turn it to some u$e more bene- 
ficial to the public than agriculture. (2) The 
land court must have the power of fixing rents 
in cases of dispute, and 01 reducing them even 
in the case of existing leases. (3) The farmer 
should have the right of selling his tenancy to 
any one whom he chooses, subject to the land- 
lord’sjright to urge any objection to the new 
tenant before the District Land Court. The 
new tenant to hold on the same terms as the 
old — that is, not to be ejected, or to have his 
rent raised, without the sanction of the Court." 
Mr. Barolay’s bill intrudes all these points, — The 
timely concession of an Act in which the facts 
of the situation should be honestly recognised 
would relieve the tension in the greatest of 
all our industries, and bring to the ground a 
variety of projects, the outcome of honest zeal 
without sufficient knowledge, or the product 
of reckless demagogism. The respected name 
of Dr. A. R. Wallace is attached to the exposi- 
tion of a scheme for the nationalisation of the 
land only less drastic than the proposals, of 
Mr. Henry George (a.i/,) He calls for the 
enactment of a law under which all property in 
land “ shall legally descend for four generations 
beyond the existing owner, and then pass to the 
State." The promises of irresponsible pam- 
phleteers to working men, as th^ result of their 
occupation of the soil, are of too extrava- 
gant a character for discussion here. They 
derive all their power for niischiet from th'ej 
delay of the legislature to accord to the I. and 1 
Question that serious and timely consideration 
which it urgently demands. If the farmer 
must yet obtain large concessions from the 
landlord, he on his part must be prepared to 
yield large concessions to the agricultural 
labourer. The hours of woik will have to be 
shortened; leasonable cottage accommodation 
wih have to be provided, probably by the land- 
lords ; and allotments, if desired, will have to 
be provided, under compulsory powers granted 
to the loe?i authority established under some 
** new system of county government. If the 
acres and a cow" be not provided 
litetally, there must be opened up tne pros- 
pect of a reasonable reward to thrift and 
industry. Among the many schemes for the 
amelioration of the land may be mentioned the 
Allotments and Small Holdings Bill, introduced 
by Mxvjesse Collings, but which was “ talked 
out " (March 3i&t, 1886), on its second reading, 
a tht year 087 ) the legislature in 

ms ®as ' 


forms m as conferred benefit on the 
<r.£., Act to provide Compensation to 


the Occupiers of Allofcmentoand Cottage Gardena ” 
(g.v.) } the “Allotments Act” fq.v.), and 
“Copyhold Aot” The .■Government are * 

stated to hhve under serious consideration a 
Land Bill of a wide and comprehensive cha- 
racter. The following are the objects of the 
Free Land League:— (x) Abolition of the law of 
primogeniture. (2) Abolition of copyhold and - 
customary tenure and obsolete manorial rights. 
"(3) Prohibition of settlemcnt # of land upon 
unborn persons, and of the general power ol 
creating life-estates in land. (4) Conveyance 
by registration of title — all interests in the - 
property registered to be recorded. (5) Pro-. ‘ 
vision lor the sale of encumbered settled pro- 
perty. (6) Preservation of commons and of 
popular rights over land and water; and resto- 
ration of any illegally taken in recent times. 
(7) Enfranchisement of long leaseholds. ((1) 
Amendment of the law of landlord and tenafi^ 
calculated to promote and further to protect 
improvements. (0) Promotion of the acquire- 
ment of land by the people, for residence and 
cultivation, both by general laws and by the 
instrumentality of municipalities and other 
local bodies. Consult Brodrkh’a u English 
Land and English Landlords,” Shaw-Lefevre's 
“English and Irish Land Question,” I. S. 
Leadam’s “Agriculture and the Land Laws." 
Land Registration. Sc* Land Question. 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Aota com- 
prise sundry /provisions usually incorporated 
with Acts of Parliament relative to the acquisition 
of lands required for undertakings or works of a 
public nature, and to the compensation to be made 
to r the sam e . Power 1 s given to purchase lands by 
agreement between the piomoters and the 
owners of the lands required ; and lands may ^ 
also be purchased otherwise than by agreement. * 
Due notice must be given, and if the parties 
fail to treat, disputes as to compensation for 
limited amounts are settled by twojustices, but 
if the compensation claimed or offered exceed 
£50, the amount is to be settled by arbitration 
or by a jury, at the option tff the party claim- 
ing. The costs arc usually borne by the pro- 
moters. The com pensation to be pai d to parties 
who cannot be found, or who may be absent 
from the kingdom, is to be determined by a sur- 
veyor appointed by two justices. In estimating 
the compensation or purchase money to be paid 
by the promoters, the justices, arbitrators, &*\ 
surveyors, as the case may be, are to hav% 
regard not only -to the value of the land to bee! 
purchased or taken by the promoters, but also! 
to the damage, if any, to be sustained by the 
owner of the lands by reason of the severing of 
the lands taken from tKe other lands of such 
owner, or otherwise injuriously affecting such 
other land's by the exercise of the powei*s of 
the Lands Clauses Acts, or of the special Act, 
or of any Act incorporated therewith. Where 
parties are under any disability to sell and 
convey, the land may be taken, and the Act „ 
provides for the proper application ofthfe com- 
pensation money. The promoters may pay off 
mortgages on the lands they are acquiring, 
enfranchise copyholds, and obtain the surren- 
der of leases by agreement or Compulsorily, 
the amount of compensation in the latter case 
being settled by an arbitrator of a jury ; and . 
the land is by the form of conveyance providl^ 
in the Act vested in the promoters free of alT| 
limitations, interests ana qualifications What-' 
soever. All costs of conveyance incurred by 
both the seller and purchaser aTe borne by 
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Special Act are not to be exercised after the 
expiration of the period prescribed in that Act ; 
and if no period be prescribed, not after the 
expiration of three years from the passing of 
the special Act. Surplus lands are to be sold 
by the promoters ; but before they are disposed 
of they shall, unless such lands be situated in 
a town, or beJbuilt upon, or used for building 
purposes, be ouered to the owner of lands from 
which they were originally taken, or to adjoin- 
ing owners. 

Land Tax. The existin|‘ land tax dates 
from the year 1692, wllen the parliament 
granted to William and Mary an aid of sixty in 
the pound to meet the expenses Qf the war 
with France. This aid was to have been levied 
on the rackrent of all real estate, upon all 
Stipends or salaries, and upon personal pro- 
perty; the annual income from this last being 
assumed at £ 6 per cent, of the capital value. 
The tax was renewed from time to time 
subsequently, but personal property contrived 
to evade assessment. The valuation of real 
property, made in 1692, was never replaced by 
a new one. In the year 1798 the tax produced 
about jCs,ooo,ooo, of which only ^150,000 was 
levied upon personal property. In that year 
it was replaced ( 0 ) as regards land by a per- 
petual rent-charge, power of redemption being 
given to those interested in the property which 
paid it ; (b) as regards personal property by 
n tax annually imposed ; this tax was abolished 
in 1833. So much of the land tax has since 
been redeemed, that it now produces not more 
than j£i, 000,00a a year. Upon the subject of 
this tax there have been many inaccurate state- 
ments. See Dowell, tf History of Taxation and 
Taxes,” vol. iii., Bk. II., chapter i., § 5. 

Land, Transfer of. See Land Question, 
Langtry* Mrs. Lillie, began her theatrical 
career about six years ago. Since making her 
debut she has favourably impressed playgoers 
with her talent as an actress, besides exhibiting 
a fair amount of versatility in the different roles 
in which she has appeared. Besides playing 
in London, Mrs. Langtry has staned the pro- 
vinces, and engaged in a tour in America. She 
is now resident in the States, and of late has 
taken the part of Lena Despara in the piece of 
i*‘ Ab in a Looking-glass/’ which, it maybe men-' 
tioned, is slightly different from a play of the 
same name produced by Mrs, Bernard Bee re. 

Lankester, Edwin Ray, M.a., f.r.s., 

b. 1847. Educated at St. Paul’s School and 
ChristChurch, Oxford. Appointed Fellow and 
Lecturer of Exeter College, Oxford (1872), and 
Processor of Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy in University College, London ('1874). In 
1878, the professorship helu by Mr. Lankester 
was selected by Mr. Jodrell tor endowment, 
and subsequently large laboratories and a 
'museum were placed at bis disposal by the 
council of the College, the arrangements being 
the most complete ofihcir kind, He has pub- 
lished a large number of scientific memoirs. 
During 1870-74 he was one erf the sectional 
secretaries of the British Association, and 
organised tbe annual museum which has 
become a feature of the meetings of that body. 
^In 1876, Professor Lankester prosecuted the 
spirit-medium Slade. H,e has taken a promi- 
nent part in the defence of scientific experi- 
ments on live animals, in the discussion of 
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University reform, and in the advocacy of State 
endowment of scientific research. 

Lansdowne, Hemy Charles Keith Fit** 
Maurice, 5th Marquis of (creat. 1784} : eldest 
boh of the 4th Marquis by the Hpn. Emily Jane, 
daughter of the Comte de Flahault ana the 
Baroness Keith and Nairhe, was b. 784$; 
succeeded his Father 1866. Was Under-Secretary 
fof War (April 1872 to Feb. 1874)* and Under- 
Secretary India Office (May to Aug. 1880) ; has 
been Governor-General of Canada since *883. 
His appointment was particularly popular with 
the French Canadians, owing to the fact that 
his lordship’s mother was a French lady. 
The first Marquis (better known as Lord Shel- 
burne) was a distinguished minister in the reign 
ofGeoi^e III. ; the third Marquis Was also a 
very distinguished minister during the reigns 
of George FV., William IV., and her present 
Majesty. The fourth Marquis, who sat in the 
House of Lords as Baron Wycombe for some 
years before he inherited the marquisate, was 
a Secretary of State and a Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Lansdowne was invited to join the present 
Salisbury cabinet on the occasion or its re- 
construction incident upon the resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill and the inclusion of 
Mr. Gosehen. The invitation was, however, 
declined. 

Law and Liberty League. This associate, 

which was established in Nov. 1887. is an 
outcome of the conflicts between the police and 
the public of the Metropolis concerning the 
right of meeting in Trafalgar Bqnars. From its 
draft constitution we find that “ the League is an 
association of men and women for the purpose 
of defending against either the encroachments 
of the Legislature or the usurpations of the 
Executive those laws and usages on which the 
liberties, rights, and privileges of the people 
depend.” ,1 he League aims at bailing-out and 
defending persons charged with vindicating 
the rights of free speech and public meeting ; 
supporting the wives and families of those 
who may suffer imprisonment; and under- 
taking prosecutions where the police have been 
guilty of illegal conduct. Further, it will 
M agitate for such amendment of the law as is 
necessary (l)*to secure from arbitrary attack 
the peaceful and legal exercise of the ele- 
mentary rights of freemen— namely, free speech, 
free public meeting, and the right of procession 
and demonstration ; (2) to secure for all accused 
of offences in vindicating papular rights the 
option of trial by a jury of tneir peers ; and 
(2) to provide, as in Scotland, poor men's 
counsel for defendants who are unable to pay 
for a legal adviser.” Protesting against this 
“ present system of governing "London from 
Scotland Yard,” the League will keep steadily 
in view and promote by every available means 
the concession of Home Rule for London." 
'I he League was started chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the Pall Mall Gazette, 

Law Courts, The Now. There are nineteen 
Courts in all, with entrances from the Grand 
Central Hall, the Strand and Carey Street. 
The Courts are : Two Courts of Appeal ; the 
Lord Chancellor’s Court ; the Lord Chief 
Justice's Court; four Chancery Courts; two 
Probate Courts; and .nine Queen's Bench 
Courts. The Royal Courts of Justice Weie 
built from the designs of tike late Mft G. K. 
Street, whose statue is ohkthe floor of 'the 
hall, and were opened by nlr Majesty, Dec* 



txth, r8€b. ^The central hall is 230 feet long, Lawyers Deceased (Jan, 1st, tT-Jaa. 
80 fedt rahefoht, and 48 feet in width. 21 st, *88). See Obji^jary. * 4 

Lawn Tennis. Major Waiter Wingfield, late Layard, Rf. Hon'.H, Austen, G.C.B., b. *J7, 

of the ist Dragoon Guards, must be looked ami commeftfeed hi* Active career as special 
upon as the pioneer of lawn tennis in this correspondent of a LcmSon paper at Cotfstanti- 
country, and it may safely be conceded that no nople. Between *39 and 40 Mr. L . travelled 
' pastime ever more rapidly made its way into much in the East, devoting his attention to the 
general favour. Tlie gallant-officer first intro- study of Oriental languages and "antiquitiei. 
duced the game some fifteen years ago, under its With the assistance of Sir Stratford Calming, 
classical appellation of fiphairistike, and while in 45 he commenced to make thq^sgries of ffiw-. 
driving croquet almost out of the field, «he gave coveries of Assyrian antiquities, of which he 
birth to and fostered a lai ge 0 industry, as gave a most interesting account in his well- 
scarce ly a country seat is now without the known works ‘ ‘ Nineveh and its Remains ” <’i&) . 
appliances necessary for the game, which and “Monuments of Nineveh” (’40-53). Mr. L. 
quickly became known as lawn tennis. Matches subsequently abandoned Oriental research for 
are occasionally played between representatives diplomacy. He was Under See. for Foreign 
of the rival political parties, undei the title of Affairs for a short time in Lord Russell’s fust 
Her Majesty's Government v. The Opposition, administration ('$ 2), when he sat as member for 
pnd between teams from the Universities. In Aylesbury, During the Crimean War Mr. I 
31887 Mr. H, F.Lawford defeated Mr. E. Urn slmw pioceedcd to the scene of hostilities to asce$%*- 
ior the championship at Wimbledon; Mr. W. tain the condition of the British troops, and 
Renshaw, the champion of *86 being unable to was an active supporter of Mr. Roebuck in* 
play owing to an accident. Earlier in the demanding the committee of inquiry into tha*. 
season Mr. E. Renshaw had easily defeated Mr. state of the army. He subsequently proceeded 
Law ford in the Irish Championship match ; and to India, to ascertain for himself the causes 
the double championship was awarded to Messrs, of the outbreak of the Mutiny, in '57. He wfc 
H. W, Wilberforce and P. B. Lyon. Miss L. Bod successfully contested York in '59; but wp? 
won the ladies’ championship match, and also returned in the Liberal interest for Boiko- 
gained numerous honours in the west and wark, '60 (re-elected *6 6 and *68). He was 
north cf England, as well as m Ireland; the Under Sec. for Foreign Affairs ’61-66, and was 
London championship was credited to Mrs. Chief Commissioner of works in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Hillyard, the Scotch championship to Miss first administration. Tn ’69 he was appointed 
Butler, and the Welsh title was secured by Ambassador at Madrid, and in ’77, on the failure 
Miss Maud Watson. of Loid Salisbuiy’s mission to Constantinople, 

LAW Officers Of the Crown aie the Lord was ^eut as our plenipotentiary to that city. 
Chancellor (q.v.), Attorney-General (7.?'.), Solid Laymen, House Of. A House of Laymen 
tor-General (7.^.), Judge Advocate-General (7 s>.) ; for the Province of Canto buiy assembled for 
for Scotland, the Lord Advocate (7.*'.) and Solid- the first time with the Houses of Convocation 


General for Ireland, all of these being political dio< esan conferences of London, si* c; 
appointments changing with each admmibira- Winchester, Rochester, Lichfield, W< 
turn. See also Minis? ky, and Ireland, Govr and four each from the remaining die 


for Scotland, the Lord Advocate (7.*'.) and Solid- the first time with the Houses of Convocation 
tor- General ; and tor Ireland, the Lord Chancellor at the opening of the new parliament. It is 
lor Ireland, and Attorney General and Solicitor- composed of ten lepresentatives irom the 
General for Ireland, all of these being political dioc esan conferences of London, si* each from 
appointments changing with each admmibira- Winchester, Rochester, Lichfield, Woicestcr, 
tion. See also Minis? uy, and Ireland, Govr and four each from the remaining dioceses of 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, Bart., b. at Bray- the province. To the representative body so 
ton Hall, Cnmbctland, Sept. 4th, iS^o, and formed the Primate may add ten laymen by 
succeeded to the baronetcy on thr. death of his nomination. Chairman, Lord Selborne ; Chair- 
father, who was a gentleman of strong tem- man of Committee of the House, Lord Bcau- 
perance and anti- slavery pi int' pies. Returned champ. The fii st sitting took place Feb, 17th, 
m 1859 as member lor Carlisle, and lost his seat j886, when rules of procedure were adopted ; 
for that borough in consequence of the intro- the most important being that the pioccdure 
duction into the House at Commons of his of the House of Commons should be as far as 
“ Bill for the Legislative Suppression of the practicable adopted. The House of Laymen 
Liquor Traffic ” on Match 4 th, 1864. He was, 'does not concern itself with doctrine. Likes 
however, again returned in 1S68 for the same Convocation, the House of Laymen is elected 
city, which lie continuously tepieseuted till with every fresh Parliament. Members of the 
the general election ol 1885, when, Cailisle House of Laymen. [Names marked thus * ivere 
becoming a one nnmbeied constituency, he numbers of the last House of Lav wen Oanter- 
Btood for the Cockevmouth Di\ ision of Cumber- bury— Height Hon.A.j.B. Beresford-Hope.M.P., 
land, but was defeat! d by ten votes. Sir Wilfrid *Earl Stanhope, *VigQount Cranbrook, *Lord 
Lawson has thrice successfully proposed his Northbourne. London— ‘Earl Beauchamp, IWd 
Local Option (7 .v.) Resolution. In the la«t Addington, *Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, *J. A. 
election he was returned as member for Cocker- Shaw Stewart, *G. A. Spottiswoode, *J. G. 
mouth. S11 Wilfrid Lawson is best known as- Talbot, M.P., * Eugene Stock, V, P. Smith, 
the Pi esident of the United Kingdom Alliance, F. A. Bevan, L. T. Dibden. Winchester— *Earl 
t-> which office he was elected on the death of of Selborne, ‘Lord Mount -Temple, ♦Loro* 
SivW. C. Trevelyan. He is a familiar figuie Montagu, Lord Basing, ‘Melville Portal, 
in the House of Commons, w here, as in the * lames White. Bangor-rLord Penrhyn, *f. R, 
provinces, he is very popular. His speeches, Williams, T. Ptitchard, Hon. W. E, Sackville- 


m him. He is, and has been since his Sist M.P., *E. J. Stanley, M.P. ChioWter— *Si -r W 
>earance hi Parliament, a consistent and Barttlelot, Bart., C.B., M.P., *Hon. Tuattc , 
rough-going Radical; and his opposition to Grantham, *F. Barchard, ‘W. E. Hubbard? - 
u t#$ypetual pensions, and adjournments of Ely— *A. Sperling, * 0 , C, Pell, F. C. Blaydes, 
House owrijl Ascension and Derby days, C. P. Allix. Exeter— ‘Earl of Devon, *Sir 
■veil known. # j. H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P., *J, Shelley, 

g jib 
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H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P., *J. Shelley, 
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*Lie ut„-Col. White -Thomson. Gloucester sad 


BmJey,*Bart., M.P., *C. Purton, M. Rankin, 
M.P. Lichfield— * Earl of Dartmouth, *Earl of 
Havrowby, *C. E. Boothby, *C. J . Blagg, *S. 
Leighton, M.P., *T. Salt, M.P. Lmcoln--*Kight 
lion. E, Stanhope, M.F., *Sir W. E„ Welby- 
Grcfgory, Ban., Hon, M. E. G. Finch-Hatton, 
*A. G. Leslie Melville. LUadaff--*D« H. Jones, 
* 1 . A. Rolls, *|. E- OUlsvant, *J. Watson. 
.. Norwich- -Lord Henniker, Sir E. Birkbeck, 
Bart., M.P., *H. Rodwell, *S. Hoare, M.P. 
0 *ford-*Earl of Jersey, ""Right Hon. Sir T. R. 

- Mowbray, M.P., *A. W. Hall, *J. II- Wilson. 
Peterborough — *Right Hon. Lord John Manners, 
M.P., *W. A. Heygate, *E. P. Monckton, *S. G. 
Stoptord-Saekvjlie. Roohesler— Sir C. D. Fox, 
'JCt., D. Christo pher&on, Col. II. de Geary, 
’*! ^Sydney Gedge, M.P., *E. H. L. Penrhyn, 
*G. B, Richardson. St. Albans— * Right lion. 
Sir H. J. Selwin-Ibbctson, Bart., M.P., *Jamcs 
Round, *A.Unwin Heathcote, *H. Hucks Gibbs, 
St. Asaph— *Eail of Powis, *P. P. Pennant, 
*W. Tievor Parkins, *Sir W. W. Wynn, Bait, 
St. Davids — * Viscount Emlyn, *H. Davies- 
Evans, *W. S. de Winton. Salisbury— * Earl 
Nelson, *IIon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., * 11 . B. 

‘ Southwell— r " 


Middleton. 


-*H. H. Bemiosc, 


Del ah ay St., S. W. ; Royal Society of footers in 

Water Colours, Pall Mall East; Society of Anti- 
quaries, Burlington Hbuse ; Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk St., S.W. ; Statistical Society, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. ; Victoria Institute, 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. ,- Zoological Society, 
3, Hanover Sq., W. 

Leaseholds. See Landlord and Tenant. 
Lecky, W. £. H., b. in Dublin, 1838, where he 
was educated at Trin. Coll. In hi# u Leaders 
of Public Opjnion in Ireland " Mr. L. showed 
strong tendencies towards Irish Nationalism, 
but since the formulation of Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule policy has distinguished himself 
by magazine articles written against it* Mr. L. 
is also the author of “History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism, in Europe'* 

/V.~\ . ti LJ . . . f R# J. 


Leeward Islands. The northerly section of 
the Lesser Antilles. Those which belong to 
Great Britain arc grouped together in one 
federal colony, and consist of the five Presi- 
dencies of Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher, 
Dominica, and the Virgin Islands, Area 72a 
sq. m., pop. 122,769. The Leeward Islands 
confederation has representative government, 
with a Governor^ Executive, and General 
Federal Council. The islands have possessed 



Learned Societies. The rapid progress of 1 tile names of the respective islands. Consult 
art and science during the present century has ! “ Layard’s “Through the West Indies," “Her 
led to the establishment of innumciable some- , Majesty’s Colonies. 

ties and institutions lor the turtherance of the I Legal Tender. The following are legal tender 
study of special .subjects. A list ot these asso- j up to and including the annexed amounts: — 
nations would occupy so much space that we Qfthe ( Gold coins , , up to any amount, 
arr only able to indicate the chief ol them. . J Eilv^r coins * ,, £%. 

The names, as a lule, explain the special object > Tyr.^t 1 zrf. and coin# ' ,, xs. o 

< i the society ’.—Anthropological institute, 3,1 ( \d, coins (farthings) , , 6d. ~ s 

; I. mover Sq., W. • British Association for the iBank of England notes are legal tender in 
■'dvanoement of Scienoe, 22, Albemarle St., W. ! England ana Wales (except by the Bank of 
( President Elect, Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P., I England itself), but a creditor cannot be com- 


ounual meeting for 1887 at Manchester, August 
31 si) *, British Archaeological Association, 32, 
backville St., W. ; British Medical Association, 
ibiA, Strand; Chemioal Society, Burlington 
House, W. ; Clinical Society, 53, Berners St. ; 
Entomological Society, u, Chandos St.. W.C. ; 
Geological Society, Burlington H®use, W. ; In*’ 
stitute of Painters in Oil Colours, Piccadilly, W. ; 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 25, Great George 
St., S.W. ; Institution of Naval Architects, 5, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C. ; Iron and Steel Institute, 
Victoria St., S.W. ; Linnean Society, Burlington 
House, W. ; National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Scienoe, 1, Adam St., Adelphi: 
W.C. ; Numismatic Society, 22, Albemarle St.l 
W. ; Pathological Society, 53, Berners St., W.C., 
Royal Academy, Burlington House, W. : Roya r 
Academy of Music, Tenterden St. ; Royal Arcliao- 
logical institute, Oxford St. : Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle St- W. ; Royal Astro- 
nomical Sooiety, Burling ton House j Royal 
College of Physicians, Pail Mall East ; Royal 
College of Surgeons, 40, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
Royal Geographical Society, r, Savile Row, W. ; 
Royal R^tttSSlBooietar, 11. Chandos St., W.C.; 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit 
St., W. j Royal Institute, of Painters in Water 
Colours, Piccadilly ; Royal Institution, ax, Albe- 
marle St., W. ; Royal Meteorological Society* 30, 
Great George St., S.W, ; Royal Society/ Bur- 
lington House ; Royal Society of Literature, 21, 


polled to give change. If a debtor require a 
receipt, he must prepare it, stamp it, and offer 
it for signature to his creditor, who by refusal 
to sign it renders himself liable to a penalty* 
The actual notes or coin# must be produced by 
the debtor, and offered in payment, otherwise 
legal tender has not been made. 

Legion of Honour, The- Instituted under 
the Republic of Franc# (May tiloa), was intended 
as a reward for military And civil services. 
There were three rank#— Grand Officers, Com- 
manders, and Legionaries (see ed. *87). On 
the coronation of Napoleon I., the Grand Officer# 
were divided into two classes— Knights of the 
Grand Eagle, and Grand Officers. The con- 
stitution of the Legion was remodelled by 
Napoleon JII. in 1852, and during hi# reign 
upwards of 6,000,000 francs were distributed 
annually amongst the members* In 1871 the 
palace belonging to the Legion was destroyed 
by the Communists (see ed. *87). 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, KR.A., b. at Scar- 
borough, 1830. Studied alternately at Rome, 
Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Florence, Paris; 
and Brussels. His first exhiSited work wa» a 
Urge picture of M Cimabus*” which, appekrifig 


neon, 

ions. 


Subsequently Mr. Leighton Voided at Paris, 
where ne had the benefit of t«e adviefe of Ary 
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Scheffer, Robert Floury, and other French 
painters. Since his residence in London* 
Whence he returned in i860, Sir Frederick 
Leighton has been a constant contributor to 
the Royal Academy, of Which he was made ,an 
associate (1:864), and R.A. (1869). His genius 
as a painter and sculptor is noJess remarkable 
than his industry, and in 187" he was chosen 
President of the Royal Academy, in succession 
to the late Sir Francis Grant. He was knighted 
on that occasion, and created a bayonet in 1886. 
Sir F. Leighton was for many years colonel of 
the Artists' Corps of Volunteers. He is also 
nn able and popular lecturer on art, and his 
recent lectures on Tuscan art excited much 
interest. On Jan, 9 th, *88, Sir Frederick was 
elected a member oi the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

Leitmotif. A German musical term very 
much used at the present day. It giay be trans- 
lated as leading theme t and is applied to a short 
musical phrase, which is considered to express 
a character or an emotion, and is used in opera, 
etc., whenever the idea of that character or 
emotion is desired to be awakened. The in- 


ventor of this principle was Berlioz, but it was 
Wagner who developed it to its present use. 
Wagner makes whole passages eased upon 
various lett motive ^ — e.g. } the long funeral march 
for Siegfried. 

Lema Islands. A group of smaU islands 
adjacent and belonging to Bong Kong ( q.v .). 

LdO XIII. His Highness Leo X 11 L, the 
058th Roman Pontiff, son of Count Ludovico 
Jrecci, was b, at Carpi neto, 1810. Educated at 
the Jesuit Coll, of Viterbo (1818-34). Entered 
the School of Collegio Romano (1834), where 
he greatly distinguished hfmself, and pro- 
ceeded to the College of Noble Ecclesiastics. 
Having become a factor of Laws, he was made 
l»y Pope Gregory^KVI. Referendary of the 
Segnatma (1837). Took holy orders, and was 
consecrated priest (1837) by Cardinal Carlo 
Odvscalchi. The title ot Prothonotary Apos- 
tolio was bestowed on him by Pope Gregory, 
who also appointed him Apostolic delegate in 
succession at Benevento, Perugia, and Spoleto. 
Was sent as nuncio to Belgiujn (1843), and 
created shortly after Archbishop of Lamietta. 
nominated Bishop of Perugia (1846) ; created 
cardinal (1877)* Elected Pope Feb. aoth, 1878, 
and took the title of Leo XUI. Among the 
events of his Holiness" reign may be mentioned 
the restoration of the hierarchy in Scotland, 
the contest with Germany, the Kuiturkampf, 
and the now famous Falk Laws, the rapproche- 
ment with Prince Bismarck, on whom the Pope 
conferred the decoration of the Order of Christ 
(Dec. 31st, 1885),— this entente cordials being, 
however* to some extent interrupted by the 
Amendment to the Ecclesiastical Bill by Dr. 
Kopp <Maich 1886). Towards the close of ’87 
and the beginning of '88 Rome Was the centre 
of great rejoicings in connection with the Papal 
Jubilee, intended to commemorate the 50th year 
of his Holiness’ assumption of holy orders. 
Rsfresfiata^s?®* from Catholic and Protestant 
states in Europe, from America, from the Indies, 
and nil porta of the world, came to Rome to offer 
their congratulations. 1 he Duke of Norfolk was 
sent by the Queen of England as a Special 
Envoy, and presented, besides valuable gifts, an 
Address of Congratulation from Her Majesty) to 
which the Pbp^mBde an appropriate reply. The 
Duke of Nortc-uTs personal gift was a* sum of 
So mint! hays keen the presents 


that, like those given to the Queen last year, 
they form a large exhibition, which will shortly 
be accessible 40 the public. The value of the 
gifts and the money amount to a sum of 
£3,000,000. Nearly all the money His Holiness 
has resolved to dispense in charity. The rela- 
tions between His Holiness ana the Italian 
Government are at present somewhat strained 
in consequence of the dismissal of the Ditk 0 
Torlonia (the Syndic of Rome), from his office, 
he having requested the Vicar-General, who 
represents the Pope, to present his homage to 
His Holiness. The Italian Government had 
previously forbidden any official recognition of 
the Jubilee. 

Leopold II., King of the Belgians, b. at 

Brussels, 1835, son of King Leopold I., to 
whom he succeeded. King Leopold has 
travelled much in Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. He is the head of the International 
Association, whose object is to open to * 
Europeans the Congo and its tributaries. He 
was the friend of Gordop, whom he had taken 
into his employ, but wits deprived Of his ser- 
vices when the latter was summoned from 
Brussels to go to the Soudan. King Leopold 
is the staunch friend of the great explorer 
Stanley. As head offlie International Asso- 
ciation, he has contributed v^ry largely to the 
funds of the Society from his private purse. 
King Leopold married, in 1853, the Arch- 
duchess Maria of Austria, by whom he has 
had two daughters and one son, the Duke of 
Brabant, who died when two years old. 

Leopoldville. Capital of Congo Free State 
(q.v.) f on Stanley Pool. 

Lea Ilea Malouines. The French name for 
the Falkland Islands (?.&.). 

Leslie, George Dunlop, R.A., son of the 
late C. K. Leslie, R.A. : t>, 1835. He first ex- 
hibited at the British Institution (1857)., .and 
has been a constant contributor to the Royal 
Academy since that date. A.R.A. (1868)/ R.A. 
(1876). Mr, Leslie’s aim in art has always been 
to paint pictures from the sunny side oi English 
life, ana as much as possible to render them 
cheerful companions to their possessors. 

LOB BalntOB. A group of lofty rocky islets 
in the West Indies, lorming part of the French 
colony of Guadeloupe. > 

* Lessor, 2 & Gospodia, a young Russian 
officer ol Engineers, b. June 05th, 1851. He 
Vus first brought to notice When employed 
by the controller of the Russian Trans-Caspian " 
Railway, Prince Khilkoff (in 1881) to survey 
the section of the projected line from Askabad 
to Sarakha, lying through a country which had 
never before been traversed by a European. 
This he satisfactorily accomplished, returning 
to Askabad ; and then proceeding to Europe 
to obtain maps of Persia and Afghanistan, 
in order to prosecute a further survey from 
Sarakhs to Herat. M. Lessor returned, after 
this survey, via Meshed, to Askabad, and * 
afterwards proceeded 01^ another surveying ex- 
pedition tq Herv, m order to ascertain whether 
the waters of the Oxus could be diverted into 
a channel, by which means the country up to 
Askabad could be irrigated and jgode fertile. 
His familiar acquaintance with afrlhis region 
mentioned above led to his being despatched 
to England by the Russian Government in the * 
character of a negotiator in the Afghan difficulty, 
having thus acquired a special knowledge of 
all the w incidents " belonging to the territory 
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whkh was the subject of negotiation. He was 
appointed Russian OcjmwI at Liverpool, April ’87. 

Letters of Dlstd 


iverpool, April ’87. 
'tetters Of Dlstfiietfcm. May be classified 
into — initial prefixesbf royal personages— 
affixes of rani in orders of knighthood-indi- 
cations of military, naval, or civil service- 
university degrees— diploma* of medical and 
other licensing bodies— membership of learned 
. -institutions— and miscellaneous. Those here 
given oecurmaore or less frequently, and are all 
of recognised status. A few of them are very 
rarely used. Degrees conferred bv some one 
or all of British, Irish, or Colonial Universities, 
are indicated by 4t Univ.” Degrees granted only 
in America, or only so expressed there, are 
shown by. “ILS.A.’ Here it is not unusual to 
add “OxonV 1 “ Camb.,” “Lond.,” to indicate 
the source of the degree. Similarly, medical 
and scientific aJumnl add an L. for London, E. 
for Edinburgh, and I. for Ireland, the relative 
value of diplomas from bodies of similar name 
and profession not being always the same. 
Letter-affixes are employed by Freemasons and 
similar bodies among themselves, but are only 
intelligible to the initiated, 

A. A, . . . Associate of Arts. 

A,B. . . . Bachelor of Arts (Univ.L Also de- 
scribes “abl e-bod ie<U’ seamen. 
A.C.B. * * Associate of the Colldge of Engi- 
neering. 

A.I.O.B. . Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

A.K.O. . . Associate King's Coll., Lond. 
AX.fi. , . Associate of the Linnean Society. 
A.lf. . „ Master of Arts (Univ.) 


A.K.O. . 
AX.fi. . 
AM. . 
A.R.A. . 
A.K.S.A. 


A. It. A. . . Associate of the Royal Academy. 

A. R.S.A, . Associate of the Royal Scottish 

Academy, 

B, A, . . Bachelor of Arts (Univ,). 

B.CX. . . Bachelor of Civil Law (Univ,). 

B,D. . . . Bachelor of Divinity (Univ.). 
B.JJfcorB.Eng. Bachelor of Engineer! ng(Univ,). 
B. siX • Bachelier es (contr. en les) Lettres 

(French Univ.). 

BX., or B.IX. Bachelor of Laws (Univ.). 

B.lt. . . Bachelor of Medicine (Univ.). 

B.S. * . . Bachelor of Surgery (Univ.). 

B. S01 . . Bachelor of Science (Univ.). 

Bt., or Bart, Baronet. 

O.B. . . . Companion of the Order of the 
. Bath. 

C. E. . . * Civil Engineer. 

C.I.E. . . Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

C.M. , . * Master of Surgery (Univ,). 

. , Companion of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 
G.SE.Z.B., orG.H.Z.f h. Corresponding Member 
of the Zoological Society of 
London. 

C.P. / . . Clerk of theflPeace. 

O.S. . . . Qerk to the Signet. 

C. B.X; , • Companion of the Order of the 

Star of India. 

B.C.Xh, . * Doctor of Civil Law (Univ.). 

D. EU .; . * Doctor qf Divinity (Univ.). 

3 ). 1 ),B, * * Doctor of Dental Surgery (Univ.), 

D.G-, , » . Dei Gratid, By the grace of God 

D.L. . D tZ'l ieutenant. j 

B.Lit. i • Doctor of Literature (Univ,). 


E. I.G. or E.I.C.S. East India Company’s Ser- 

vice. SHU used by a few old 
veterans* See H.E.I.C. 

F. A.B, . . Fellow of the Society of Anti- 

quaries. 

F. A.S.E, . Fellow ot^the Antiquarian Society 

F.B.fi.E. . Fellow of this Botanic Society of 
Edinburgh, 

F.C.S, . . Fellow of the Chemical Society* 
F.C.P.8. . Fellow of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society. 

E. D. . . . Ftdei Defensor^ Defender of the 

Faith (Royal). 

P.E.S, . Fellow of the Entomological So- 
ciety, 

F. G.S, . . Fellow of the Geological Society. 
F.K.Q.G.F. Fellow of the King and Queer’s 

College of Physicians, Ireland. 
FX.S. . . Fellow of the Lmnaean Society. 
F.H. . . ’ Field-Marshal. 

F.M.R.S, , Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society. 

F.F.B. . . Fellow of the Philological Society. 
F.B.A.S. . Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

F. It. 0 . 1 , . Fellow of the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, 

F.R.C.F. . Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. — (.Note* The cus- 
tomary etiquette in indicating 
the source of medical diplomas 


Doctor of Music (Univ. U.S.A.). 
Doctor of Philosophy (Univ. 


is to add L. for London, E. or 
Ed . for Edinburgh, I. for Ireland. 
In the cade, of no, such terminal 
London is understood.) 

F.B.0.S, . Fellow @f the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

FXt.O.V.S.* Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S. . Fellow ot the Royal Geographical 
Society. , 1 

F.R.H.S. . Fellow of the 1 Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

F.B.XB.A. Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

F.R.M.O.S, Fellow of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. 

F.R.M.S, . Tell ow ot the Royal meteorological 
Society. 

F.R.S. . . Fellow of the Roval Society. * 

F.R.8.C, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada. 

F.R.g.E, . Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, 

F.R.S.L, , Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

F.R.SX. and B. Fellow of the Royal Societies ot 
London and Edinburgh. 

F.S.A. . . Fellow of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, or Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. (See F.A.S.) 

F.S.S, . . Fellow of the Statiatiaal Society.- * 

F. Z.S, , . Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

G. C.B, . . Grand Cross of the Order of the 

Bath. 

G.G.JI.G. . Grand Cross Of the Order of St. 
Michael and St, George. 

G. G.flX . Grand Commander of the Order of 

y the Star of lndia. 

H. B .M. . . Her British Majesty’s— Cowsh/, etc. 

H.E. . . • His. Excellency— K^roy or Go* 


/VV»V 4 V* 

U.S.I.). 
doctor of Sci< 


Doctor of Science (Upiv.). 

Doctor of Theology (Univ. U.S.A.). 


H.B. . . • His EjLvmomy^rVwerqy or Go* 
vemor* 

H.E.X.O. . Honourable India Company* 
H.H. - . . Hisor Her^lishieM. 
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Si*: 

X.R.H. . 
H S.H. . 
jr.B. . . 
J.P. . . 

J. V.D. . 

K. 3. . . 

X.0.B. . 


K.C.M.G, 

K. O.S.I. 

X.G, . 
X.M.G. . 

X.P., . 
X.T. * . 
Kt, . . 

L. A.C, . 

L-D.8, . 
L.F.P.S. 

Xitt.D, . 

ixa.o.p 

LL.B, . 
LL.B. . 
LL.X. . 
L.M. . 
L.R.0.P. 

L.R.C.S. 

L.8.A. . 

L. Th. . 
X.A. . 
X.A.X, . 

M. B. . 
X.C.. . 

Jf.Ch, t 
X.C.S. . 
X.C.F. . 

X.O.P.B. 

X.D. . 
M.E.. . 
X.E.8. . 

X, e«A, 

xi,x. . 


X.I.O.E. 

X.L.C. . 

X.XS. . 

it*. . 
M.P.O, . 
X,*,* . 


His or Her Imperial Highness. 
His or Her Majesty. 

His or Her Royal Highness. 

His or Her Serene Highness. 
Doctor of Laws (Univ. U.S.A.). 

i ustiee of the Peace. 

)octor of both L|W9, i.e. Canon 
and Civil (LJniv.). 

Knight of the Order of the Bath. 
Knight Commander of the Order 
oi the Bath. • 

Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George, 
Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India. 

Knight of the Order of the Garter. 
Knight of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. 
Knight of the Order ofjhc Thistle. 
Knight. * 

Licentiate of the Society of Apo- 
thecaries (old style). 

Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 
Licentiate of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons (Glasgow;. 
Doctor of Literature (Univ.). 
Licentiate of the King and Queens 
College of Physicians (Ireland). 
Bachelor of Laws (Univ.). 

Doctor of Laws (Univ.). 

Master ofLaws (Univ.), 

Licentiate of Midwifery. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians -(IE. "Edinburgh). 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (X. Ireland). 

Licentiate of the Society of Apo- 
thecaries. * 

Licentiate of Theology (Univ.). 
Master of Arts (Univ.). 

Member of the Anthropological 
Institute. 

Bachelor of Medicine (Univ.), 
Master of Surgery (Univ.). Also 
Master of Ceremonies. 

Master of Surgery (Univ.). 

Madras Civil Service^ 

Member of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

Member of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, 

Doctor of Medicine (Univ.). 

Master of Engineering (Univ.). 
Member of the Entomological So- 
ciety. 

Mai ire fes (contr. en les) Arts 
(French Univ.). 

Master of the Fox-hounds. 

Member of £he House* of Repre- 
sentatives (Colonial), 

Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

Member of the Legislative Council 
(Colonial). 

Member of the Numismatical So- 
ciety. # 

Member of Parliament. 

Member of Parliament (Canada). 
Member of Provincial ParliamAt, 


Society. (Also Member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society.) , . 
Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

:,R.C.V.S. Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Member of the Royal Historical 
Society. • 

Member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. 

X.E.I.B.A, Member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects* 

Master of Surgery (Univ.), 
Bachelor of Music (Univ.). 

Doctor of Music (Univ.). 

O.S.B. . . Order of St. Benedict (Roman 
Catholic). 

Bachelor of Philosophy (Univ. 

U.S.AA or Ph.B. 

Privy Councillor. Also Police 
Constable. 

Doctor of Philosophy (Univ. 


M.R.O.P. 

M.R. 0 .S. 


M.R.H.S. 

M.E.I.A, 


M.S, 
Mus. B. 
Mus. D. 


P.B. . 
P.C, . 


Canada. 
Member of the 



Pharmaceutical 


ir of the Royal Agricultural 
leg* (Cirencester). 

.r/ of the Royal 


P.D. . . . 

Ph.D. . . 
Ph.G, . . 
Ph.M, . s 

P. P. . . ? 

Q. C. . . . 

R. . . . 
E.A. . . . 
E.A.C. . . 

S. A.X.. . 
E.O. , . . 
R.E. . . . 
R.G.G. . . 
K.R.A' . . 
E.H.G. . . 
E.X. . . 

R .HA. . 

R.N.. . . 

R. S.M. . . 
Sc.D. . . 

S. J. . . . 
S.T.P. . . 
V.O. . . . 
V.G.. . . 

V. P.. . . 

W. S. . . 
Levuka. 


U.S.AA 
Doctor of Philosophy (Univ.). 
Graduate of Pharmacy (U.S.A.). 
Master of Pharmacy (U. 5 .A.). 
Parish Priest (Roman Catholic). 
Queen’s Counsel.* 

Hex or Regina. [lery 

Royal Academician. Royal Artil- 
Royal Academician of Canada. 
Royal Academy of Music, 

Roman Catholic. 

Royal Engineers. 

Royal Grenadier Guards. 

Royal Horse Artillery. 

Royal Horse Guards. 

Royal Marines. Resident Magis- 
ti ate (Colonial). 

Royal ' Military Academy (Y$e>o1- 
wich). 

Royal Nayy. 

Royal School of Mines. 

Dot tor of Science (Univ.). 

Society of Jesus (Roman Catholic). 
Doctor of Divinity (Univ.). 

Victoria Cross. 

Vicar-General (Roman Catholic), 
Vice-President. 

Writer to the Signet. . * 

In Fiji (q.v .) ; formerly the capital. 


Lewes Meeting. See Hoh$£ Racing. 
Lewis, Mr. George, the celebrated .London 
solicitor, was b. in 1853. He first made his 
mark in conducting the prosecution of the 
directors of the Overend and Gurney’s bank, 
and many other mercantile and financial, pro- 
secutions were afterwards put into his bhnds. 
The prosecution oftgMadame Rachel the re- 
storer of female beauty, and Dr. Slade the 
medium, are among the cases which be super- 
intended as a solicitor. In x886 he was pro- 
fessionally engaged in the Dilke $md Colin 
Campbell divorce cases. JVIr* Lewis .is an active 
man, commanding an enormous practice. 
L’Hoste and Manurot, MM. SeeB^L^ooNiNG. 
Libel, Lair of. There are various species of 
libel ; the defamatory libel, the sedjtojds libel, 
and the obscene libel. Every libel must be 
written, printed, or in some other way addressed 
to the eye . One publication might combine the 
characteristics of all three kinds of libel, but 
they can best, be explained separately. In order 
Asiatic { to constitute a publication a defamatory libel, it 
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must be falser It must also be malicious in the 
legal sense ;the law presuming malice in every 
injury done intentionally and without justifica- 
tion. It must further have a tendency to bring 
its object into hatred or contempt. Further, it 
must not be privileged* A privileged comma* 
munication in this sense is either privileged 
absolutely, or privileged when not malicious. 
Astatementmade in a court and in the admini- 
stration of justice, or in either Housfe of Parlia- 
ment in the transaction of public business, is 
privileged absolutely. A statement presumably 
made in fulfilment of a moial duty to inform the 
person to whom it is made — e.g., by A to B, his 
relative, concerning the character of C, whom 
B is about to marry; or by A, an employer, 
to B, another employer, concerning the char- 
acter ofC, who has left A’s employment and 
is about to enter B’s; or a free criticism of 
public men, artists, etc.— is privileged, un- 
less it can be shown to be malicious. — A libel 
is published if seen but by one person other 
than the person libelled. The publication of a 
defamatory libel gives groutid^bolh for civil 
and criminal proceedings. The publisher, as 
well as the writer, is liable to either. In criminal 
law it is f misdemeanour to publish or threaten 
to publish a libel, or, as a means of extortion, 
to offer to abstain from or to prevent others from 
publishing a li Mil. The maximum punishment 
is three years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
— Any publication published with a seditious 
intention is a seditious libel, and a seditious 
intention is an intention to bring into contempt 
the Sovereign or either House of Parliament, 
or the administration of justice, or the con- 
stitution, or to promote sedition or civil dis- 
cord, or to bring about alterations in Church 
or State otherwise than by lawful means. 
To publish such a libel is a misdemeanour. 
— Any obscene publication may constitute an 
obscene libel. To publish such a libel is an 
offence punishable by imprisonment with hard 
labour. The truth ot such a publication is not 
sufficient to justiiy it ; but Sir Janies Stephen, 
in his “ Digest of Criminal Law,” suggests that 
the publication may be justified if it be no more ; 
than is necessary to secure some important 
public good. ! 

Liberals. See Political Parties (English). ] 
Liberal Union, German. See German 
Political Parties. • 

, Liberal Unionist Association. This Asso- 
ciation was formed to resist the legislation 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone embodied in his 
Irish Government Bill and Irish Land Bill, and 
which threatened the destruction of the British 
Empire by the repeal of th$ Union with Ire- 
land, In the contested election of 1886 this 
Association did much to influence the defeat 
of the Separatist party, and was effective in 
returning to the House of Commons some eighty 
Liberal Unionist members. These, under the 
leadership of Lord Hartington, now hold the 
balance of power which was formerly held by 
Mr. Parnell and his«Iiish adherents. Chairman 
of the Association, The Marquis of Hartington ; 
Offices, 35, Spring Gardens, S. W. 

Liberia*. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 
Liberty Stafue, New York. This statue, the 
history of which is given in our *87 ed., was 
unveiled in Nov. ’86. The effigy, which is the 
work of X. Bartholdi, an eminent French 
engineer, is that of a draped female figure 
wearing, a spiked crown, and holding aloft at 


arm's length a torch* which is lighted by 
electricity. The statue is 220 feet high* 

Libraries. Attempts have sometimes been 
made to measure the intellectual development 
of nations by comparing the statistics of their 
book-collections. The data, however, necessary 
for a satisfactory comparison do not as yet exist, 
the United Stales being the only nation which ' 
has carried out anything like a complete census 
of libraries. A Special Report issued by the 
Bureau of Education ir 1876 recorded over 
3,000 public^ibraries,, which number has Since 
been largely increased. The peculiar feature 
of the American library system is the large 
number of popular libraries. The library 
systems of Europe are characterised by the 
number of large collections of books 01 his- 
torical Interest. This is peculiarly the ease 
with Italy, Germany, and France. The amount 
of popular reading- in these countries is small 
as compared with England and America, and 
their large collections are chiefly used by 
professional scholars. In France of late years 
attempts have been made to provide popular 
reading by a system of libraries in primary 
schools, ot which over 20,000 have been estab- 
lished by the Government. The speeifcl feature 
of our English library system has been the 
work done under the Public Libraries Acta 
These Acts date from 1850, the Act of that 
year having been followed by Acts extending 
the principle to Scotland and Ireland ana 
amending matters of detail. The Acts enable 
towns, local board districts, and. parishes to 
establish libraries to be maintained by a rat<r “ h 
not exceeding i<f. in the £. The entire number 
of places which have adopted the Acts since 
1850 was at the end of 1887 about 18a, They 
delude most of the larger towns of the country, 
Wdugh there a few notable exceptions. The 
capitals of lh" three kingdoms have been 
singularly backward in adopting the Acts. 
Dublin only established two libraries, without 
adopting the Acts, in 1884. Edinburgh only 
adopted them in 1886, when Mr. Carnegie 
offered a sum of £50,000 on condition of their 
adoption. London until quite recently had only 
adopted them in a single parish of Westminster, 
but iri 1885 and 188 6 Wandsworth, Fulham, and 
Lambeth Followed suit, and in 1887 they were 
adppted in nine other metropolitan districts. 
Altogether the Acts were adopted m thirty-three 
places as a suitable means of celebrating the 
j ubilee year. There can be no doubt as to the 
value of the work done by these institutions, 
and there is a growing tendency to regard them 
as a necessary corollary to our system of com- ' 
pulsory primary education. In the year 1882 
eighty-one of these libraries returned their 
stock of volumes as 1,448,19s, and the total 
issue for a year as 9,023,742 volumes, which 
figures do no$ include the use made of the 
newsrooms usually connected with the libraries. 
The largest and most successful libraries are 
those of Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Newcastle; but the work 
accomplished in some of the smaller towns, 
having regard to meir population and re- 
sources, will not suffer by comparison* Of 
the older libraries of the country the most 
important, of dettrse, is that of the ^British , 
Museum to. 2',), ’which is only exceeded id extern 
by the Bibliothdque Nationals at jParia. It 
possessed over 1,450,000 volumes and 100,000 
MSS. and charters. It iswntitled under the | 
Copyright Acts to a copy every work pu!> 
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listed in this country— a privilege which is by voluntary effort in Bethnal Green* Lambeth, 
also enjoyed by the Bodleian Library, Oxford and at the “People’s Palace. In the provision 
(425,000 vols, and 30,000 MSS.), and the Cam- for popular reading London thus offers a 
bridge University Library (225,000 vols. and striking contrast to Paris, where, beside four 
5,000 MSS.), the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh important libraries, not including the Biblio- 
(285,000 vols. and 3,000 MSS), and the library of thfcque Nationale, freeiy open to the public, 
Trinity College, Dublin (315,000, vols. and 2,000 the municipality has established a system 
MSS.). Valuable and extensive libraries are of popular libraries, of which there are now 
attached to the other universities, to the forty-eight, while the budget far *88 7 *con*> 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and tq most templated an increase which wilj bring the 
cathedrals.— The most important Subscription total number up to fifty-three. The forty-eight 
libraries outside London are those at Bristol, libraries possess 107,890 volumes, while the 
Ed iisburgh, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, number issued in the yeari8&s amounted to 
Nottingham and Newcastle. But the tendency 1,031,167. The Library Association of the United 
is for the smaller subscription libraries estab- Kingdom, founded 1877, now numbers over 500 
fished during the last hundred years to dis- members, including the chief librarians of the 
appear, from inability to compete with Smith country. Hon. Seo,, E, C. Thomas, 2, South 
and Mudie, or by being absorbed or replaced Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
by the libraries established under the Public Licensing Acts, *72, *74. These Acts con- 
Libraries Acts. There are a number of import- tain only a part of the statute law with regard 
ant professional libraries in London, Dublin, and to licensing. The Act of 1872 is the principal » 
Edinbutgh, and a few endowed libraries, such Act, It applies only partially to Ireland, 
as the Chatham at Manchester (1653). The con- and not at all to Scotland. It imposes severe 
centration of literary and intellectual interests penalties upon $ie illicit sale of liquor, upon 
in London has naturally given birth to a large drunkenness in any public place or highway, 
number of apodal libraries, many of which are upon permitting drunkenness or gambling or 
open to the student upon proper introduction, harbouring prostitutes ,on licensed premises, 

The more important of them are included in upon harbouring any constable on such pre- 
the following alphabetical list of the principal mises in his hours of duty, and upon bribing 
London libraries: — Admiralty (25,000 vols.); or attempting to bribe him. It fixes the hours 
Chemical Society (8,000); Colonial Office (12,000); of closing (altered by the Act of *874), but 
Corporation, Guildhalls, 000), open free ; Dr. enables the local authority to grant exemptions 
'Williams’ (30,000; ; Foreign Office (70,000) ; from them when the convenience of many 

-Geological Society (17,500) ; Gray’s lun (13,000) ; persons engaged in lawful business so requires. 
House of Commons (40,000;; House ol Lords It provides that if any licensed person an 

(30.000) ; Incorporated Law Society (30,000) ; whose licence two convictions for offences 
India Office (10,000) ; Inn«*r Temple (37,000) ; against the Act have been recorded is again 
Institute ol Civil Engineci s (r8,ooo); Lambeth convicted, he shall forfeit his licence, ana he 
Palace (30,000 and 14,000 MSS.); Lincoln’s IaRi shall be disqualified for five years, and his 

(45.000) ; London Institution (70,000, subsj; premises for two years, from receiving another. 
London Library (100^000, subs.); Middle Temple But a conviction more than five years old is 

(32.000) ; Museum of Practical Geology (20,000) ; not to be taken into account for the purpose of 
Patent Office (85,000) ; Royal Society (50,030) ; increasing any penalty. In every licensing dis- 
Royal Asiatic Society (13,000); Royal Astro- trict must be kept a register of licences showing 
nomical Society (8,000) ; Royal College of Phy- particulars of all convictions, etc., and this 
sicians (16,000); Royal College of Surgeons register must be open to inspection by any 
<45,000); Royal Colonial Institute (5,000) : ratepayer, holder of a licence, or owner of 
Royal Geographical Society (25,000); Royal licensed premises. In countiesand in boroughs 
Institution (42,000, subs.); Royal Medical and the justices must annually appoint from among 
Chirurgical Society (34,000): Royal Society themselves a licensing committee of not less 
of Literature (8,ooq) ; Royal United Service than three members. But in boroughs no licence 
Institution (2 t,ooo) ; Russel) Institution (18,000, granted by this committee is to be valid unless 
subs.); St. Paul’s Cathedral (9,000); Sion confirmed by the body of justices who would, 
College (stjOoo); Society of Antiquaries (21,000) ; but for the Act, have been authorised to grant 
Society ©1 Telegraph Engineers (4,000); South licences. Premises not already licensed at the V 
Kensington, Educational (43,000) ; National Art passing of the Act cannot receive a licence 

(58.000) ; Dyce (14,500) ; Forster (19,000) ; unless they are of an annual value fixed by the 
Statistical Society (io,noo) ; University College Act with reference to their situation. Penalties 

(105.000) ; University ol London (11,000) ; War under the Act ire recoverable by summary 
Officers, 000) ; Westminster Chapter (11,000). — conviction, subject to an appeal to Quarter 
The provision which these libraries, together Sessions. No justice who has any beneficial 
with the British Museum, have made for the interest in 4 he manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
studious clasps, is not altogether inadequate, eating liquors can do anything under this Act. 
fvhile the tiadc circulating libraries, togethei The Act of 1874 contains many modifications of 
with the club and subscription libraries, provide the Act of 1872, and of these several mitigate 
for the well-to-do. The «eeds of the poorer the severity of the law. But both are so long 
classes, however, are very slenderly provided and intricate that for precise information a 
for. The British Museum is not adapted to reference to the text is necessary. 

their requirements, and the library of the Lichfield, Rt. Rev. William XHtlxympld 
Corporation, though freely opened for reference, Maclagan, Lord Bishop ot. The see was 
cannot suffice lbr so large and scattered a founded in 636 ; income £4,200. His ' lord- 
population. As already mentioned, only four ship, b. 1826. is the son of David Maclagan, 
districts have adopted the Libraries Acts, in Esq., M.D., physician to the forces, who served V 
only two of whiflyare libraries actually open, with distinction in the Peninsular War, Edu- 
al though sjnad Wearies of the same kind as cated at St. Peter’s Coll., Cambridge; graduated 
those contemplate byHhe Acts are maintained R.A, f Junior Opt. 1856 ; M.A. i860; D.D., }ttrg 
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4ig.> 1878. Whs ordained deacon 1856, and priest been launched nearlA&ooo times on service, and 
1857, bv the Bishop of London ; consecrated have saved upxvardFot 12,560 lives. The boats 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield *878* Formerly curate have been capsized id together 41 times, but only 
ofSt* Saviour, Paddington, 1856^58; St, Stephen, on 18 of those occasions was there any loss of 
Maryiebone, 1858-60 ; curate in charge of En- life. The number of lives lost (counting 37 
field, 1865-69 ; rector of Newington 1869-75} men who perished on the occasion of disasters 
vicar of Kensington 1875-78 ; Prebendary of St. which befell the Southport and St. Anne's 
Paul’s Cathedral 1878;. Chaplain -in-ordinary to lifeboats on 9tfi Dec., 1886) amounts to 88, 
th« Rueen. In 1870 hia lordship edited “ Fhe including 12 shipwrecked persons. The 76 life- 
Church of th» Age,” and is the author of various boat men lost represent about 1 per cent- of the 
pamphlets, among which may be mentioned men employed fn the bo«ts on service; and 
“Parochial Papers,” in progress; “The Church the upsettings were at the rate of 1 in each of 
tuid the People; an Inquiry into the Neglect the 130 service launches. The sum required to 
of Public Worship,” 188a; “Prayers for those provide and endow a boat is £3,000. Seo.,Mr. 
who wear a Cross." 1881 ; “Words of Counsel Charles Dibdin, *4, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
on the Evening of the Confirmation Day, May Life Insurance, The business of Life 
2and, 1878,” 7879. Insurance, like every other business, rises and 

Llddon, Rev. Henry Parry, D.D., D.C.L., falls according to the degree of prosperity which 
Canon of St, Paul’s, was b. 1829. Educated at trade in general happens to possess. Business 
Ch. Ch., Oxford, where he graduated B.A, was very dull at the beginning of the year, and 
^ (1850), and (1851) obtained the Johnson Theo- therefore life insurance offices' had but a poor 
! laical Scholarship : M.A. (1853). Vice-Principal time of it. This state of depression had, how- 
ot the Theological College at Cuddesdon, in the ever, the happy effect of goading them into 
Diocese of Oxford (1854-50). Examining Chap- greater activity. There probably never was a 
lain to the late Bishop of .Salisbury. Preberidaiy time when life insurance offices made more 
in Salisbury Cathedral (1864) ; Bamplon Lee- strenuous efforts to secure new business, and 
turer (i86f;, his subject being “The Divinity to spread abroad among the people a knowledge 
of Jesus Christ"; Canon Residentiary of St. of the advantages to be derived from insurance. 
Paul’s Cathedral (1870) ; Ireland Professor of This of course’ led to a considerable increase 
the Exegesis of^Boripture in the University of in the expenses of the various offices. When 
Oxford (1870), that university conferring upon the history of the past year is fully written it 
him the degrees of D.D., D.C.L. Canon L. is will be found that there^was a very marked en- 
one of the most prominent and distinguished lianoement of cost in the administrative expenses, 
members of the High Church party ; his Directors console themselves, however, by re- 
Easter Sermon (1885) liaving emphasized his garding fresh outlay of this kind as so much 
position as the leading exponent of that school capital invested, and in a sense they are justi- 
at the present time. Canon L. is a very popular fied in doing so. One office — the Sovereign- 
preacher, and when in residence his discourses lapsed into insolvency during the year. The 
always attract large congregations to St. Paul’s. Briton Life Association contrived in a fairly 
In addition to many sermons published, he has satisfactory way to escape further financial 
written several important theological ivorks. embarrassment by transferring its business to 
Lieutenant, Lord, of a county, is appointed the Marine and General. Among the changes 
by the Crown, and as a rule holdo office for in the personnel of the various Life offices 
life. He attends the sovereign when she passes during the year are the following:— Mr. 0. J. 
through the county, and nominates to the Lord Banyon, Actuary of the Norwich Union Life, 

* Chancellor pertains to serve as justices of the and Mr. R. P. Hardy, Manager of the Law 

S sace for the county (except ip Lancashire). Courts Branch of the Guardian, have retired. 

y modern legislation, his jurisdiction and Among the new appointments are Mr, E. Bowley 
powers over the militia, yeomanry, and volun- to be Manager of the British Empire Mutual ; 
teers, save as to raising the militia by ballot Mr. S. Day to be Assistant Actuary of the 
when such a cmfrse may be necessary, have Clergy Mutual; Mr. J, J, W. Dqncliar to be 
been revested in the Crown, though he may Actuary" and Secretary of the Norwich Union 
still recommend for first commissions in the Lile ; Mr, R. P, Hardy to be Actuary and Secre- 
Reserve Forces. He appoints at least twenty t&ry of the Briton Medical and General; while 
dulypualified persons in the county (and the Mr! E. Smithett takes the post Mr, Hardy pre- 
qualification is somewhat high) to be deputy- viously held as the Law Courts Branch Manager 
lieutenants, the appointments being subject to of the Guardian ; Mr. G, J. Harvey to be Con- 
the approval of Her Majesty. In the county he suiting Actuary of the Metropolitan of New 
is chief representative of the Crown, principal York; and Mr. F. W, White to be Assistant 
executive authority, and head of the yeomanry. Actuary of the Westminster and General. Mr* 
Life'noatS (for their origin and development J. W. Bell, London Secretary of the City of 
see ed. 1887). The Royal National Lifeboat Glasgow, Mr. J. Carr, Assistant Actuary of 
Institution, which is supported by voluntary the London Assurance, and Mr. Peter way, 
contribution^ was founded 1824. It has 291 F.R.A.S., passed away during the year. In 
lifeboats in Great Britain. Of this number? 210 the last days of the year, Mr. Churchward, who 
are <on the English codst, 44 on that of Scot- for nineteen year%, Was Superintendent of 
land,. and 37 on the Irish coast. Total number Agents for the Clerical, Medical, and General 
of lives saved since Institution founded, 33,243. Assurance Society, was appointed Superm- 
Pecuniary rewards paid for gallant services tendent of the City Branch of that Society 
since 1824, £96,760 ; besides gifts of 97 gold and iq succession to Mr. Walker, who returns to 
996 silver medals. The payments for last year the service of the Society at the head office, 
amounted to £74,162; of which £36,812 were ex- A number of cases where frauds on insurance 
bended on lifeboats, lileboat carnages and boat- offices have been attempted were tried during the 
bouses, £8,785 on stores, and £8,719 on wages, year; but on the whole thefeature of *87 which 
rewards, and special grants. During the past will be remembered longest was the keen 
thirty-three years the self-righting boats have competition between the offic^p for new business, 
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To outsiders who do not revise how vivid that has been a decrease in the rats Of working • 
competition was, the dispafttiei between the rates oharges, and a steady growth of new baaiaieiB. 
of mPerent offices must have been something of There nave been iresFi troubles in the history 
a puzzle, seeing how exact actuarial science of the Royal Liver friendly Society, and the 
haft become- These disparities arise chiefly North of England Friendly Sooiety has ceased to 
from the adoption of different tables of mor- exist. Two other companies— the Monthly, and 
tality and rates of interest in the construction the London, Manchester, and Birmingham— have 
of the tables of premiums, a «4 through a want ceased to transact business, and Are in a state 
ofagreement as much with respect to the amount of suspended animation. The business of the 
of the addition— commonly known as loading— North of England Friendly Society has been 
necessary to provide for profits and expenses taken over by the Industrial of Great Britain, 
as to the form of its application: that is to a company which for the past throe or four 
say. whether the addition should be by a fixed years has' been in a state of torpidity. During 
percentage or otherwise. It has been well the year the Parliamentary Committee appointed 
observed that the company which charges the to consider the subject of national thrift (f ,v.) 
lowest rate is not necessarily the best to insure presented its report, which completely disposed 
in, even if one has decided to effect a non-profit of Canon Blackley and his theories on this 
insurance, because its advantages may be little-understood subject. 

fewer than those given by another office which Light. The origin of light is now explained 
charges higher rates, tor instance, in some on the undulatory theory, the fundamental v 
companies a policy cannot lapse Jhrough the principles of which are due to Hwyghens and''* 
non-payment Of premiums until the arrears Euler. On this theory, all space is filled with •*' 
exceed the surrender value of the policy ; while an elastic medium termed ether, by means of 
in others the policy lapses should the premium which the vibrations produced by a luminous 
not be paid within the/thirty days’ grace allowed, body are propagated in a series of waves, which 
and it is not revived until a medical examination in their turn act on the retina, and bo produce 
has been satisfactorily passed and a heavy fine the sensation of vision. This method of trans- 
paid. Every company tries some feature of its mission may be compared with the way in which 
own wherewith to tempt the public. In the a wave can be caused to pass along a rope, by 
case of with -profit assuranoes not only the special shaking it at one end. The (emission theory, 
features of the company, but also the bonuses chiefly developed by Newton, accounted for the 
already declared, must be taken into account, propagation of light by the translation of par* 
Some companies, such as the Scottish Frovi- tides of light thrown forth from a luminous 
dent, have a rule that a member shall not body in all directions. The undulatory theory, 
participate in the profits until the premiums in its mathematical development by Stokes ana 
paid, with compound interest at the rate of 4 others, explains the phenomena offluorescence 
per cent., amount to the sum insured. A rule and double refraction (polarisation), which the 
of this kind enables the ofhee which adopts it emission theory failed to do satisfactorily. The 
to charge a lower late rate than one which gives velocity of lijjht has been determined by Komer, 
the nglit to participate periodically in large Foucoult, Fizeau, Cornu, and others, to be about 
bonuses, and sometimes almost immediately. ipo,ooo miles per second; consequently the 
Owing to the varieties of the features or attrac- light from the neaiest star requires 3I years 
turns of the different companies, an office of to reach us. For the laws of reflection and re- 
the second class has a good change of success, fraction of light see numerous text-books. 

E rovided it has good and novel ideas to lay Lighthouses. For history of, see ed. '87. 

efoie the public. Many of the young companies Lighting. Under this general title are in- 
have done the best business during the past eluded the leading inventions and improve- 
ye«r. Some oi the companies have recently merits effected in systems of lighting in ’ 87 , 
reduced their premiums foi new qf.su i antes in Although lighting by electricity is making steady 
Older to give their agents a greater chance to progress, it cannot be said as yet that the 
succeed in the struggle with competitors ; and system is driving other methods out of the 
it is said that other companies aie going to take $eld. During the past year many public 
the same step. When, however, it is remem- buildings, and those of private firms have been 
bored that the premiums of some of the most electrically lighted, but this has had no in- 
piogressive companies are high, a reduction fluence upon the demand for gas and oil. > 
does not appear to be necessary in the case of A petroleum lamp to bum heavy oil has long 
those companies who give equivalent advan- been a desideratum, on account of its greater 
tages. As a lule, it will be found that when safety over the use of lighter oil. One such 
the premiums of a company are low for has been devised by Mr. Chandor, who has 
young livts they aie high at advanced ages, and identified himself with the petroleum industry 
vice vena a. Altogether, it may be said that *8> of America. The lamp is in shape like a bea- 
was not an unsatisfactory year for life offices, in room candlestick, but has a chimney, and is 
spite ol the l erce competition by which it was called by the inventor the Chandor Petroleum 
marked. Industrial Life Assurance, ’ 87 . When Gas-Candle. The base of the candlestick forms 
the accounts of industrial life assurance for ’87 the petroleum reservoir, a central cylinder 
are published it will be found that the larger dividing this into two spaces. The flame is 
friendly companies an# collecting friendly sustained by air entering<holes in an annular 
societies have monopolised the business, chamber surrounding the wick tube, and the 
with the exception of the Royal Liver, and flame itself is covered by a perforated metal 
that there was not much room loft for the tube and wire gauze, a tube of porcelain covering 
growth of smaller institutions. The lnttlr the metal cylinder. As the space beneath the 
have all steadily lost gioimd, both in ’86 and flame is kept with a constant supply of oil, it 
'87. No valuation return of any industrial is claimed that there can be no explosion, as 1 
office has 3 dt' been published lor '87, and there can be no admixture of air and vapour ' 
therefore it is difltiilt to speak with precise- to exceed the oil and cause an explosion. Hie 
ner- about the <rf 3 *its of the year; but there lamp burns about half an ounce of petroleum - 
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per bour. In fconnection with the above should an atmospheric gas-burner, and special care is 
he mentioned the Hobs Petroleum light, a new taken to dispose of tjlfes fumes. Iheconsump- 
system by whichcoramon rock oil is used in tion of gas is about twelve cubic feet per hour, 
specially Contrived burners, the oil being main- The 1 1 matchless ” Self-Lighting Gas-Burner is of 
tained at a fixed distance from the wick top to American origin, but is being largelyused. A 
insure a regular supply, while an air-jet secures detailed description is nardiy needed, as the 
a more perfect combustion. With the steady name sufficiently indicates the nature of the 
increase in gas consumption arises a continued invention. The lighting is effected by a flash- 
demand for methods and appliances giving a flame or concealea light, so small as to escape 
higher illuminating power. The Welsbaoh In- notice, and bum the minutest possible quantity 
candescent Gas night, patented by Z>r. Carl Auer of gas.— in the domain of electno light appliances 
ven WeUbaoh, claims attention on account of great progress^ontinues to be made; and new 
the great progress it t has made since it was httings are constantly being brought out. 
introduced into this country la the early part Messrs. Borman and Smith, bf Manchester, have 
of the year, and of the scientific interest which invented a new form of Electric Lighting Switch, 
attaches to the chemistry of the hood used for which is extensively used, It is intended 
covering the flame, and which is made incan- chiefly lor house or ship lighting, installations 
descent by the gas. Over the flame produced of the glow system, ana is notable for a quick 
by a Bunsen burner of special form is placed break of contact, which is obtained by the 
a cap or cylinder of cotton, which has been particular form of spring used, which also 
-thoroughly cleansed with hydrochloric acid, insures that tjie switch cannot be left half on, 
land steeped in a solution of oxides of certain as a good contact is always made. This switch 
rare metals. The hood burns away, but leaves is principally intended for small groups of glow 
a reticulated skeleton of incombustible oxides, lamps. In another branch electricianshave long 
which were contained in the saturating solution, been actively seeking better means for correctly 
With the Bunsen burner the hood becomes reoording by electric meters the quantity of elec- 
incandescent, and emits a remarkably brilliant, tricity supplied to an installation. Prof. Or. 
white, and steady light. A company is actively Forbes, F.k.S., submitted at the last meeting of 
forwarding this important invention, so as to the British Association an electrio current meter, 
bring it into genera* use forcommercial purposes, which met with high approval, and may be 
The “ diamond M Incandescent Gas Light, although considered the most important advance yet 
not a recent invention, has lately received so made in this direction. It is based on the heat 
many improvements that it is practically a generated by an electric current ; and the meter 
new system. The air supply and incandescent records both alternating and continuous cur- 
mantle are now better adapted, and other rents from half an ampfcre, or from one ampfere 
features introduced. A company is being onwards, and to a degree of accuracy within a 
formed to work the system. Mr. Sellon, of or 3 per cent. Dr. Werner Siemens and Br. 
the firm of Johnson, Matthey & Co., has also Aron have also brought out new electno meters, 
patented a new form of incandescent gas-lamp, Herr A. Friedlander, of Berlin, has invented a 
which is really an improvement on the portable electrio lamp, an ebonite cell holding the 
Lewis system of gas-lighting. At present but battery, while an incandescent lamp is attached, 
little is known of the patent here, although The exciting liquid consists of diluted sulphuric 
it has met with considerable success In acid ; and the electrodes, when no light is 
the United States. Early in the year was wanted, may be removed so as to be clear from 
patented a method for trimming oil lamps the liquid. The lamp is for use in warehouses, 
inclosed within pendent lanterns, without the bedrooms, and similar places. An efficient 
necessity of removing a lamp lrom the lantern safety lamp accepted for ger eral use in mines 
by doors or other contrivances. Mr. W, H. has still to be invented, although The solu- 
Sleep, of St. Germans, Cornwall, has arranged tion of the difficulty depends largely upon 
for the lamp to be lowered from inside the the successful handling of the many practical 
lantern by means of vertical runners, so that difficulties, and not in the discovery of any new 
the lamp can be lowered and cleaned, catches a scientific principles. The latest form of the 
being arranged to fix it in position when it is ‘Swan Lamp is certainly one of the best yet 
again brought up into the body ot the lantern, devised, but we may mention two or three 
, A new oil lamp, called the Shaftesbury Safety recently brought out, which claim the important 
Lamp, by Mr. Edward Phillips, provides that, requisites ot safety and adequate lighting- 
unless the lamp is held in one particular way, power. The Portable Electric Lamp for mining 
it is self-extinguishing, and in any case the purposes, introduced by the Edison Company, 
light goes out should the lamp fall, so that a supplies a light equal to candle-power for 
great and desirable degree of safety is obtained, about 15 hours, after which it must be re- 
Moreover it has been brought out in metal at charged. , The switch provides for the light to 
a cost which enables it to be bought by those be turned up or down, and the light may be 
who cannot afiord the expensive safety lamps increased as the accumulator becomes exhausted. , 
already in the market. Attention may be drawn A lamp described as the “improved electric 
to a new atove, called the ‘ 1 Cathedral r ’ Oil Stove, safety lamp, with SchanschiefTs primary single 
made by Messrs. Wright and Butler, which is liquid battery/* has been invented. In this 
useful and ornamental The frames are fitted case a mercury salt is utilised, and the lamp is 
with panels and lead lights of artistic design, constructed so that no leakage can occur, and 
the burner being an ordinary duplex, access to the battery can be recharged by any one unac- 
the flame being obtained by 011c of the panels, quainted with electricity. When one charge is 
The stove will burn for thirteen hours, at a exhtusted, a fresh supply of the liquid is placed 
cost of A gas stove, brought out and in the cells, theupld being deposited in a glazed 

.patented by Messrs. Bftohis A Go., has met with earthenware pan. If the lamp is not required, 
great success, having been adopted for many the elements may be kept above the solution, 
important buildings. It has a central column, and the lamp is brought into immediate use by 
and one on each side. The heat is obtained by lowering them into the liquid?* Polarisation is 
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prevented, and the current remains steady • the 
smallest shec lamps give a light equal to about 
a , candles for 3 hours ; and they are cheap, 
and. solid in construction. The Settle Electno 
Kisers’ Safety Lamp .was brought out in the 
early part *>f the year, and has been adopted by 
the Madetey Coal and Iron Co., of which Mr. 
MueS Settle is the raanagfcig director. The 
incandescent lamp occupies an airtight glass 
chamber. On water being poured into ah out- 
side vessel, or air blown into it, t^o inner 
glasses float and rise as the avater or air is 
increased, until the currents are connected, and 
the two will remain, the light meanwhile going 
on* until the water or air he withdrawn, when 
the innei glasses fall, as they also do should the 
lamp be broken, when the connection at once 
ceases. At a distance of 60 yards the light 
given is equal to 5 candle-power. Each lamp 

is, moreover, equivalent to 16 candle-light 
power. Absolute safety is claimed in its use. 
(Some systems in use, but introduced previously 
to last year, will be found under their respective 
headings ) 

Id Hung* Chang, General, one of the most 
intelligent and enlightened Chinese of the 
present age, was b. 1823, in the province of 
Anu-Huei. Became Imperial Secretary (1850). 
Commanded the royal troops against the rebels, 
whom he defeated C63 and ’‘67). Governor ot the 
Thlang-Sm Province, and afterwards created 
Viceroy of the United Countries ( 65) ; Minister 
Plenipotentiary (’6d) : Viceroy of Hong Kuang 
(’67) ; Grand Chancellor (’68). In ’70 he was 
disgraced for not having suppressed a rebellion, 
but was ('72) restored to his former honours and 
position. Li Hung Change is known as a friend 
to foreigners ana to European culture and 
industry, and obtained much distinction for his 
successful negotiations with the United States 
on the occasion of the murder of Mr. Margery. 

Lilli e Bridge Riot. See Athletics. 
Limitations, Statutes of. These statutes 
limit the time within which a man may seek 
redress for an injury he has sustained. ‘Lapse 
of time will not protect any one who has ever 
committed a crime from being prosecuted for 

it. Redress from a trustee for a breach of trust 
may always be had, however lo*ig the interval 
since its commission. But with this exception 
the remedy for any civil injury may be barred 
by Japseof time. An action of debt or covenant,.! 
iffpunded on a deed, must be brought within 
30 years of breach ; if founded on' any less 
formkl agreement, within 6 years of breacht 
An action to recover land must be brough. 
within 12 years after the right to bring it first 
accrued. Should the right have accrued to a 
person under disability, as an infant or lunatic, 
an action may be brought within 12 years of 
its accruing, or within 6 years of the disability 
ending or the disabled person dying, but in no 
case or disability are more than 30 years to be 
allowed altogether. The above term of xa 
years applies also to an action brought by a 
mortgagor to recover possession of his land, 
ana to an action brought to recover money 
charged upon land by mortgage or otherwise. 
Only Such arrears of rent as have accrued 
within 6 years before bringing an action for 
them can be recovered. Actions of trespass 
to goods, pf assault, battery, wounding or im- 
prisonment, must be brought within 4 years of 
the. time ,whe» the injuiy was committed; 
actions for iskqder being limited to 2 years. 
Actions on peajaL statutes, if brought by the 
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party aggrieved, are limited to a years ; if 
brought by a common informer, are limited' to * 
r year. The lapse of 60 years bafs actions for ' 
the recovery of real property, when brought 
by the Crown against a subject. The remedy 
in all the above cases may be lost by the lapse 
of time, but the right survives and may some- 
times be made available in other ways than by 
action. Formal acknowledgment of a right by 
the person to whom it is adverse will render of 
no effect any lapse of time which has taken 
place, but time will run afresh froth the 
acknowledgment. The law upon this subject is ► 
very complex and difficult. Consult Banning on 
the 44 Limitation of Actions.” 

Lincolnshire Handicap. See Horse Racing. 

Lincoln's Inn. See Inns or Court. 

Lincoln t Rt. Rev. Edward Ring, Lord 
Bishop ot. The see was known iormerly 
as Lindisse, then Leicester, then Dor- 
chester, when in 106? it became the dioces^ 
of Lincoln. The old see dates from 680. Thh 
present income is .£4,200. His lordship, the 
son of the late Ven. Archdeacon Ring, and the 
106th bishop of the total succession, was b. 
1829. Educated at Oriel Coll. Oxon., where he 
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graduated B.A. (’si), M.A. (’55), and D.D. (’73) ; 
was ordained deacon (’54), and priest C55) by 
the Bishop of Oxford, and consecrated Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln April 2^th, ’85. Formerly 
Dr. King was curate of Wheatley, Oxfordshire 
(’54-58) ; chaplain and assistant lecturer at 
Cuddesdon College (’58), being made Principal 
(’63). Ten years later he became Canon of 
Christ Church and Regius Professor of Pastoral . 
Theology at Oxfosd. From this position he 
was promoted to the episcopate. His lordship 
is also Provincial Chancellor of Canterbury, ' 
and Visitor of King’s Coll., Cambridge, of 
Brasenose Coll, and Lincoln Coll., Oxford, and 
of Eton College. Dr. K., who is an enthusiastic 
High Churchman, is known as an author by 
his sermons “ Ezra and Nelicmiah," “ Ad- 
dresses to Men and other 3ermons ” (’78) : 

“ Meditations on the Last Seven Words ” 

(’ 76) ; 14 Church Treasures ” ('74). Besides other 
sermons, his lordship has prefaced one or two 
works, and edited a devotional book, “The 
Communicant’s Manual" (’69), a second edition 
of which appeared in ’71. 

Linden, Marie, actress. First appeared in 
1876. Is a distinguished member of Mr. J. L. 
Toole’s company. Is specially noted for her 
power as a burlesque actress. Now playing as 
the Blind Girl in “Rot” at Toole’s Theatre. *- 

LlndLey, The Rt. Hon. Sir Nathaniel, 

eldest son of the late Dr, John Lindley, F.R.S., 
Professor of Botany at University College, 
Oxford, was b. 1828. Educated at University 
College, London. Called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple (’50). He practised with such 
success that he became Q.C. (’72). Appointed 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas ('73), 
became one of the Lords Justices of ‘Appeal 
and a member of the Privy Council ** 

Lord Justice Lindley is well known in legal 
circles as the author of dh “ Introduction to the 
Study of Jurisprudence,” and “A Treatise on 
the Law of Partnership and Companies.” 

Linen. For history of, see ed. ’87 ; for trade 
see Trade ’87, 

Linton, Mrs. E, Lynn ^b. at Keswick (1822), , 
her father, the Rev. j . *Lynn, being vicar cw 
the parish. Is a well-known essayist and 
Writer of fiction, and at one time a constant 
contributor to the Satutday Jf?« view, thereby 



materially assisting in enhancing its reputa- was selected to prepare the Authoritative 
The authorship of the famous article on Life of Samuel Morley (H odder & Stoughton) 
The Girl of the Period” was generally attrc- in consequence of his special fitness for the 
butad to Mrs, Linton. Her letters versus the work, in the Writing of which he had the entire 
Womans Rights agitation are' characterised co-operation of the Morley family. Autobio- 
by that vigorous style for which she is so graphies are Usually readable, but When they 
justly celebrated. Her latest published whrk, proceed from the pens of skilled raconteurs 
I aston farew, Millionaire and Miser/’ is a they are devoured* with avidity. This will 
good example of her style, and has been explain the/«r<wv created by Mr. W. F, Frith’s 
favourably receded. Her husband is the well- My Autobiography and Beminisoenoes (B entity), 
known engraver and author, Mr. W. J. Linton, which forlhed on# of the successes of the year, 
towhom she wag married in 1858. although it had a formidable competitor in 

“Lion Sermon.” Preached' annually on Sir Frederick Pollock’s Personal Bemembranoes 
Ucf. rbth at the church of St. Catherine Cree, ( Macmillan ) with its fine literary flavour. 
Leadenhall Street, to commemorate the escape Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s What 2 * Eemember 
of Sir John Gayor, a wealthy merchant of {Bentley) was scarcely less attractive. Dr. 
London m the reign of James L, from a ferocious Peter Bayne’s Martin Luther: His Life and 
lion, On his return to England the grateful Times (Lasse'l) had little in common With 
kn l gh tbeq ue athed j£aoo to his parish church for nineteenth-century folk like Mr, Frith, but 
the relief of the poor, on condition that a sermon must be noted for the new interest with which 
edioutd be annually preached in memory of his its author contrived to invest a well-worn 
extraordinary deliverance. The date of "the first subject, and for the scholarly thoroughness 
sermon is given as 1647. of its execution. Mr. Laurence Olinhant’s 

Liquid Fuel. See ed. ’87. Episodes in a Life of Adventure (Btachvood) 

Literary Men Deceased ( 1687 — Jan- 2l0t, demonstrated that age cannot wither nor 
1888 ). See Obituary. custom stale the infinite variety of his pen. 

** Literary World u (weekly, id,). Founded One of the raciest books of the year was 
Feb. 14th, 68. First editor, James Clarke. Mr. Percy hitzgerald’s Lives of the " Sheridans 
The A, W. supplies a weekly survey of the {Bentley), which tells some stories not to be 
b^st new books, combining choice extracts with beaten in any other volume. Edited by Mr. 
critical reviews. It was permanently enlarged G. N. Bankes, the Autobiography of Sergeant 
to 24 pages in Sept. *84 It aims to be a faithful William Lawrence, a Hero of t the Peninsular and 
reflector of the best books in all departments of Waterloo Campaigns {Sampson Low) threw new 
literature. OflLoe: 13 and 14, Fleet Street, E. C, and curious light on the stiffest of the “Iron 
Literate re of * 87 . At the dose of our Duke’s” battles, and especially on soldiering 
* review of laBt year’s books ( 86) allusion was in the early years of the present century. 

made to the many cheap and good works Mias Jane Margaret Strickland’s LifeotfAghea 
-which were issuing — some weekly, others Strickland {Blackwood) was a pleasant sisterly 
monthly — from the British press. LJuring ’87 tribute to a once widely-read author. Dr. 
this “forward” policy of the publishers was Charles Mackay struck rather a melancholy 
energetically sustained, but there are signs note in his Through the Long Bay ; or, Memorials 
that the impetus which directed it has partly of a Literary Life daring Haifa Century (Alien), 
exhausted itself. It is becoming evident that but there was real force in his pathetic com- 
the publication of <a classic every seven days plaint that he received more kudos in the 
lays too regular a tax on the pockets and sense of applause for trifles thrown off on 
makes too severe a demand on the time of the the spur ot the moment— like “ Cheer, Boys, 
bulk of readers, although the National Library Cheer,” and “There’s a Good Time coming r ’— 
( Cassell ) still holds the field. That the rate of than for works of great thought and research, 
production is alone responsible for the threat- In his Early life of Samuel Begem {Smithy 
ened collapse is proved by the fact that the Elder ) Mr. P. W. Clayden made admirable 
monthly scries are as Jiealthy as the weekly use of an unhackneyed subject. Belonging as 
series are sickly. In all other respects the .much to the domain of history as of biography, 
literary “output/’ to bonow a mining term, of may be noted Mr. Lloyd Sanders’s exceedingly 
’87, was as copious as in the preceding year, useful Celebrities of the Century {Cassell), a 
_while there has been no falling off in point of dictionary whose value would nave been in- 
quahty* The more notable books of the year creased had it been confined to the men and 
inay be conveniently discussed under the fol- women of, say, the Victorian era instead of 
lowing broa d cl assification. dealing with the whole nineteenth century. 

BIOGRAPHY.— Decidedly the best all-round The Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle 
work of '87 has been done by the biographers. (Macmillan), edited by Mr. C. E. Norton, 
Rarely has such an interesting and varied possessed rare charms for students of both 
group of books been produced within twelve men. No doubt the intrinsic excellence of 
months, Fjrst in respect of the importance his work fully justified the biography entitled 
of its subject and the world-wide excitement Charles Beads: Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist 
- which it groused, must be mentioned Francis (Chapman <S» Hall), but the authors— Mr. C. L. 
Darwin’s Life and Letters of Charles Darwin Reade and the Rev. Compton Reade — have not 
(Murray)*, of which editions appeared simul- produced quite a satisfactory life-history for 
taneously in England, France, Germany, and all that. Painful associations were revived by 
the United State® Another biography of con - 1 Miss Louisa Devey’s Life of Bating Lady 
spicuoua merit was Mr. Thomas Hughes’ Lytton (Sonnemcheitt), which presented an 
Life of James Fraser, Bishop of Manchester apparently faithful story of the career of a 
(Macmillan) ; and well worthy of being much-mjured woman. Full of a peculiar in- 
bracketed with it mult be named Mrs. Baxter's terest and eminently readable were the letters 
(“Leader Scott's”) Life of her father William and Recollections of Julius and Marc Mohl(/f« r ort 
Barnes, Poet and Philologist (Macmillan). It Paul), edited by Mrs. M. C. Simpson. Mr* 
is an open secret .that Mr. Edwin Hodder Sidney Colvin’s Keats (Macmillan) Was tnd 
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latest addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s series out with great power a new theme in An 
of Baalish Men of letters. Mr. A. BaUantyne Unsocial Socialist (Son nenschein ) . Their old * 
was fortunate enough to discover amongst canning was displayed by Mrs. Oliphant iri 
eighteenth-century statesmen one who had The Son of His father (Hurst <S> Blackett), by 
hitherto escaped the lynx eye of biographers, Mr. William Black in Sabina Zembra (M ac- 
and his Life of Lord Carteret (Bentley) conse- mil lan), by Mr. Thomas Hardy in The Wood- . 
quently reads with arr amount of freshness landers (Macmillan), by Mr. R. D. Blackmore « 
not ordinarily looked for hi books about poli- in Springhaven (Sampson Lout), by Mrs. Riddell 
ticians of* the remoter past. Robert Lee was in The Nun’s Curse (Ward <5* Downey), and by " 
the ablest of the Confederate generals. His Mr. G. ManvilleFenn in This Man’s wito(Ward 
Life was worth the telling, "and his military & Downey)* Miss Edna Lyalis Haight Errant 
secretary, Mr, A. L. Long, was the best man (Hurst & Blackett), Miss F. Mabel Robinson’s 
to tell it. The result will be found in the The Flan of Campaign ( Vise telly), and Miss* 
Memoirs of Robert E. Lee (Sampson Low). The Anne Beale's Courtleroy (Hurst <§» Blackett) 
annals of an uneventful literary life are well manifested distinct advances in their art. Mr. 
exemplified in the case of Anne Gilchrist: her James Payn’s skill was manifested in his A 
Life and Writings (Unwin), edited by her son, Prince of the Blood ( Ward <S* Downey) and 
to which Mr. W. M. Rossetti contributed a Glowworm Tales (Smithy Elder)* Mr. F* W. 
prefatory notice. Though all sorts and con- Robinson and Mr. Wilkie Collins were repre- 
ditions of editors have handled Boswell’s sented, the former by In Bad Hands, and Other 
Life of Johnson, the edition prepared by Mr. G. Tales (Hurst <$* Blackett), and the latter 
Birkbeck Hill for the Clarendon Press would Little Novels (Chatto & Windus). Her Two 
seem to be the ultimate form in which that Millions ( Ward <$■ Downey) and A Queer Raoe 
immortal work can be offered to the public, a Story of a Strange People { Cassell > testified 
If the force of editing and publishing can go of Mr. W. Westell's industry and versatility, 
farther, may we be there to seel Mr. J. E. the latter being an effort in the neo-sensational 
Cabot’s Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson school now so popular. In respect of dih- 
(, Macmillan ) showed — mtrabile dictu !— that a gence, however, no one will take more beating 
philosopher can also be a most lovable man. than Mr. F. Marion Crawford, — witness his 
The Autobiography of the Hon. Roger North Saraoinesoa (Blackwood), Aid Paul Pataff and 
(Nutt) coukl not have had a more competent Marzio’s Crucifix ( Macmillan ). Miss Braddofetffc 
or fitter editor than the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, Like and Unlike (Blackett), Mlh Christie Murray’s 
I).D. In his Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson Old Blazer’s Hero (Chatto Windus) and the 
(Hurst <5* Blackett) Mr. J. Cordy leaffreson late Mrs: Henry Wood’s Lady Grace (Bentley) 
earned us back to gossip and scandal, ot which are not quite up to the high level of their 
we have now probably heard the last. Note respective authors’ best work, Miss Florence " 
in passing Mr. C. B. Pitman’s translation ol Warden’s Soheherezade : a London Night's Enter- 
Count Ferdinand de Lesseps’ Recollections of tainment (Ward & Downey) is the strongest' 
Forty Tears (Chapman cS» Hall), in which, not thing she has yet done. Bead Man’s Rock 
unnaturally, the wonderful history of his great (Cassell), by “Q,” reveals literal talent of no 
enterprise of cutliiu|d|he Suez Canal is related mean ot der. The story belongs to the Haggard- 
at length. Mr. R. gratae ven&on wrote charm- Stevenson school of fiction, but is deficient in 
ingly, suo more , Ip, Mb Memoirs and Portraits constructive skill. Mr. Clark Russell’s The 
(Chatto <$• Windus). With somewhat mixed Frozen Pirate (Sampson Loud) and The Golden 
feelings scofffer and devotee hailed the Hortus Hope (Hurst cS 3 Blackett) and Mr, W. E. Norriss's 
InolusujL i Orpington : Allen), a volume con- Major and Minor (Bentley) show no falling off 
sistin|®r “Messages from the Wood to the in their writers’ gifts of story-telling. The 
Gardem^ent in Happy Lays to the Ladies of author of “ My Trivial Lile and Misfortune ” 
the Thwaite, Comston, by Jheir Thankful has excelled herself in Poor Nellie (Blackwood), 
Friend, John Raskin/’ selected and at ranged and the same opinion may be pronounced of 
by Albert Fleming. Miss Fiances Martin’s Mr. Hamilton Aide’s Passages in tee Life of a 
Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work for tee Blind Lady ( Hurst Blackett), and of Miss Alice 
(Macmillan) reads with something of the King’s A Strange Tangle (Maxwell), Lady 
interest of romance. Sir Henry Layard wus Augusta Noel’s Hithersea Mere (Macmillan) 
seen at his best in his Early Adventures in ana Mr. Julian Corbett’s For God and Gold*. 
Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia (Murray). As a ( Macmillan ) deservedly took high rank in the 
bonne bouche we have reserved to the last one fiction of the year ; and there can be no question 
of the few famous works of the year, and which that The Ccerulean# (Macmillan), by Mr. H. S. 
divides the honours in biography with the Cunningham, will chaUenge 'comparison with 
“Life and Letters of Charles Darwin.” We refer almost any other novel ot'87. Mr. Sparling’s 
to the Collection of Letters by W. M. Thackeray, excellent introduction will excuse the chroni- 
1647-55 (Smith, Elder), a truly delightful book, cling 0/ so venerable a work as Daniel Defoe's 
which must put a period once and for all to the Life, Adventures, and Piraoies of tee Famous Cap- 
nonsense that has been written and spoken tain Singleton (Camelot Series : Walter Scott). 
about Thackeray’s alleged cynicism. Finally, Mr. Walter Besant again laid every * 

FICTION, — Considerable successes were lover of fiction under a load of gratitude by his 
scored in this department of literature in *87. two books— The Work* went very Well teen 
Despite the somewhat pedantic criticism of (Chatto <5* Windus), and /Katharine Regina 
grammarians, Mr. H. Rider Haggard attracted (ArrowsmitH), in the latter of which, with 
enortnoua numbers of readers to his three wonted chivalry, he champions the cause of the 
fascinating books — She (Longmans), * Jess poor governesses. 

( Smith f Eldar), and Allan Guatemala (Long- HISTORY.— In this branch a great deal of 
mans). In A Son of Hagar and The Deemster solid work was done during '87. .The first* 
[Chatto?*& Windus ) Mr. Hall Caine made place must be given to the volumes (yii. and 
good his claim tea place among our foremost viii ) completing Mr. Kinglake’a brilliant In- 
novelists, Ms* Tzeorge Bernard Shaw worked vasion of the Crimea (Blackwood). Mr. Lecky’s 
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The History of England in the 
<5 .MAgnveviiui voutoiy, vols. v. and vi. (Longmans), 

■ also approached its end, for vol, vi. brings 
the hook down to *793. An interesting con- 
troversy arose between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Lecky m consequence of some disparaging re- 
marks of the historian’s about the statesman’s 
offer to the electorate in 1874 to abolish the 
income-tax. Mr. Gladstone succinctly revi e wed 
this episode in |pe Nineteenth Century l and had 
no difficulty in giving a first-rate account of 
himself. It may be added— as an item Ofliterary 
- interest— that several writers, of whom Mr. 
Lecky was but one, found ft impossible not to 
drag Home Rule and Mr. Gladstone into works 
with which neither the one topic nor the other 
had the remotest connection. The Third Part of 
the Greville Memoirs, a Journal of the Reign of 
Queen Victoria from 1852 to I860 (Longmans), 
edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., was, if anything, 
kess interesting, but not lerfs useful, than its 
predecessors. What new thing there was yet to 
be said of the Cromwellian epoch might puzzle 
some, but they will wonder no longer if thev 
Will turn to Dr. S. R. Gardiner’s History of 
the Great Civil War, 1643—1649 (Longmans), the 
first volume of which, published during the 
year, cove 3 1642 — 1644 . A learned discussion 
of another well-discussed period was furnished 
in Mr. Skelton’s Mkitland of Lethington and the 
fieotland of Mary Stuart, vol. i, ( Blackwood ). 
Mr. W. Stebbing’s able volume Some Verdicts 
of History Reviewed (Murray) dealt with several 
interesting topics. The Duke of Argyll handled 
y with his usual force— without, however, exciting 
the smallest enthusiasm in the country of the 
{ title ro/*-— Scotland as it was and as it is (Hottgla «?). 
Miss Kate Norgate’s England under the Angevin 
Bangs (Macmillan) was an altogether scholarly 
work; and it is needless to do more than 
name Bishop Stubbs’s Lectures on the Study of 
Mediaeval and Modem History ( C larendon Press), 
and Dr. Freeman’s The Chief Periods of European 
History, with an Essay bn Greek Cities under 
Roman Rule (Macmillan). Two books of 
peculiar interest to students of the Victorian 
epoch appeared during the year. One of them 
was St* Peteraburg and London in the years 
1852-64} Reminiscences of Count Vitzthum, late 
Saxon Minister at the Court of 6 t. James’s (Long- 
mans), edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., and 
translated by E F. Taylor. The other was 
the Memoirs of Friedrich Ferdinand, Count von 
Beilst (Remington), to which Baron de "Worms, , 
M.P., contributed an introduction. The Eng- 
lish edition of aii American book shall be 
chronicled, If for no; other reason than that 
Great Britain has good reason to remember 
the author and his warlike deeds. This was 
Admiral Semmes's Service Afloat ; or, the Re- 
markable Career of the Confederate Cruisers 
“Sumter” and “Alabama” during the War 
between the States ( Sampson Low). Alongside 
of a sailor's book it is permissible to rank a 
£ soldier’s, though in this case the latter’s work 
My appeals of necessity to a much more limited 
public. We fefer to*Col. Sir W. F, Butler’s 
personal narrative of the great Nile Expedition 
of 1884-5, to Which he gave the title of The 
Campaign of the Cataracts (Sampson' Low) . The 
medical faculty in general, and surgeons in 
particular, *cOuJd not hut feel proper pride 
rafter reading the Memorials of the Craft of 
Buggery hi England, from materials compiled 
bv John Flint South (Cassell), a volume that 
was edited by Mr, D’Arcy Power and contained 


an introduction by Sir James Paget. This 
leads to the mention of the 'History of tho 
University of Oxford from the Earliest Times to 
the Year 1536 (Macmillan), by H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte, F.S.A., Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records ; and note must likewise be made of 
Dr. Dickson’s translation of Theodor Momm- 
sen’s erudite Provinces of the Roman Empire 
(Bentley). The J ubilee year of Queen Victoria 
of course witnessed the publication of an 
enormous number of volumes having more or „ 
less reference ft> so rare an occurrence,; hut 
the only works that need be recorded here to 
which it gave rise. Wfere Mr. Robert Wilson’s 
Life and Times of Queen Victoria (Qx&stfl), Mr. 
Punch’s Victorian Era, vol. i., 1837-59 (Bradbury, 
Agncw &■ CoX and The Reign of Queen Victoria J 
a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress (Smith, 
Elder). i*he last-named comprised a collection 
of essays by v experts, showing the advance 
which had be<kiTnade in industry, science, art, 
letters, law, and the like, since the accession 
of Her Majesty, the whole being edited by Mr. 

T. H. Ward. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Under this heading we 
will discuss those books which are not nu- 
merous enough to warrant our placing them 
in classes of their own. Great controversy was 
excited by Mr. J. Cotter Morison’s. The Service 
of Man : an Essay towards the Religion of tho 
Future ( Kcgan Paul), to the literary merits of 
which, however, its bitterest opponents and 
warmest friends alike boA hearty testimony. 
The Hon. John Fortescue’s Records of Stag- 
hunting on Exmoor (Chapman <5* Hall) were 
found, even by non-sporting readers, to possess 
unusual interest. Surely Mr. Andrew Lang 
must have discovered the secret of doing 
without sleep, for there is no limit to his 
activity. In his Books and Bookmen, and Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion (Longmans), he was seen 
at his ber.t, the latter being learned and 
thorough without being dull, the former bright 
and chatty and full of humorous touches. But 
who "writes more genially or sooner gets on 
good terms with his readers than Dr. Tessopp? 

At all events, his Arcady : for Better, for Worse 
(Unwin) is altogether delightful. When it is 
said that his Lectures and Essay* ( Blackwood ) 
are quite characteristicwf him* need we add 
one word more about *kis memorial volume of 
worthy Lord Idtleslcigh? Frederick Clifford's 
History of Private Bill Legislation (Butterworths) 
must have proved an agreeable ' Surprise to all 
general readers who had the courage to dip 
into it, in spite of its forbidding title. If Mr. 
Samuel Butler would be satisfied with his 
reasoning powers and give up the bludgeon, 
he would not have cause to regret the change, 
for his onslaughts on Darwinism are vigorous 
enough to dispense with personalities,— witness 
his Luck or Cunning; as the Main Means Of 
Organic Modification T (Trhbner). Truly ad- 
mirable is Prof. Jcbb’s Homer: an Introduction 
to the “ Iliad” and the “ Odyssey” (Maclehdse). 

It is long since Mr. Lowell established his 
claim to a foremost place among contemporary 
men of letters, so 3 we pass without further 
notice his Democracy, aha other Addresses (Mae- 
nuljan). Prof. Morley’s heroic attempt to 
supply a systematic history of English litera- 
ture induced well-wishers to cordially welcome 
the first volume of his English Writers (Cbssrft'L 
though little he wots of the troubles in store it 
he presume to cross the Border under the 
sanction of his title. More staid than Sir, 
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Butler, Prof. Cope’s Origin of the Fittest : Essays Christian and other religious doctrines, de 
on Evolution {Macmillan) was n$ne the less nominations, sects, heresies, ecclesiastickj 
readable on that account. Replete with interest terms, history, biography, and the like, and 
fo r readers of all ages was Mr. Clouston’s must obviously be a most useful work* ft 
Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations and evidence were required of the care that is 
Tmatfaraattens (Blackwood). The author of nowadays taken to place the electorate it< 
“Greater Britain M attracted universal attention possession of the facts and arguments xi 
by his The Present Position^ European Polities ; “ burning ” questions, it would be found in thJ 
or, Europe in 1867 ( Chapman & Hall). Mr. Handbook of Homo Rule (Kagan Pant), edited 
Thorold Rogers, with unwearied zeal and by Prof. Bryce, M.P., and captaining articles 
infinite patience, produced a work the value of on various aspects of the question by Lore; 
which to students of history $nd economics it Spencer, Lora Tfaring, Mr* Gladstone, Mr 
is difficult to overestimate— namely, The First Morley, Canon MacColl, Mr. Barry 0 ‘Brienj 
Bine Tears of the Hank of England (Clarendon Mr. E. L. Godkin, and the Editor. Mt. 1 
Press). If a well written and lavishly illus- Kirk up’s An Inquiry into Socialism (Longmans, 
trated History of XCusio be a desideratum, that is a well-informed discussion of the comini; 
want was supplied by Emil Naumann’s question. Our Earth and its Story, vol. 1 
{Cassell), translated by F. Praeger and edited (Cassell), by Dr. Robert Brown, is the besi 
by Prof, Sir F. Gore Ouseley. A second series popular book on the subject. Prof. Mahaft> 
. of Obiter Dicta (Stock) was sure to be warmly wrote delightfully, if discursively, of Greek Lift 
received by all admirers ofi Mr. Augustine and Thought from the Age of Alexander to th< 
, Birr ell's first series. Will it ever end, that Roman Conquest (Macmillan). Mr. R. Vj 
• discussion of the Lake School ? At any rate, Lowe's Bibliographical Account of the Snglii 
those who follow it must have read Prol. Alois Theatrical Literature (Nimma) is a storehouff 
Brandi's Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the English of knowledge for all lovers of the dram: 
Romantic School Dr. Samuel Smiles Messrs, A. & C. Black published two mom, 
Added another volume to hi& stereotyped series, mental works— one by Mr. A. J. Hipkini 
under thetitle of Life and Labour; or, Character- entitled Musical Instruments: historic, rare, an! 
istics of Hen of Industry, Culture, and Genius unique, illustrated with fifty plates in colours! 
(Murray), No book of sermons issued in ’ 87 the other by Mr. E. Burn. Bn the Ooiaags o; 
breathed a finer or healthier spirit than Mr. Scotland, illustrated from the PergusUe Cabi«a : 
Welldon’s Sermons Preached to Harrow Hoys in and other Collections, with 79 plates, embracing 
the Tears 1885-86 (Bevinetans). Another volume 1547 figures, reproduced by Dujardm’a helio 
of sermons of a learned type was Dr. Salmon’s gravure process. A book which some peoph 
Gnosticism and Agnosticism (Macmillan), and would very pioperly call sui generis is Mr. W 
Archdeacon Farrar maintains his well-earned S. Sonnenschein’s The Best Books: a Reader'i 
reputation by his latest \ or k, “Every-Day Chris- Guide (Sonne nschein)- This colossal work mu/ 
tifui Life, or Sermons by the Way ” ( Jshister ). Mr. have entailed years of labour, but its fitility ' 
Talbot Baines Reed's History of the Old English beyond doubt. To show the nature of the wo# 
Letter Foundries, with Botes, Histories! and it will suffice to quote its own description j 
Biographical, on the Rise and Progress of English a guide to the “choice of the best availab 
Typography (Stock), though it possibly appealed books [about 25,000] m all Departments^ 
to rather a narrow circle, filled a distinct blank. Literature, with the dates of the first and L\ 
If a fresh edition in which an old work has editions, and the prices, sizes, and publisher 
been practically re-written mey be described names of each book.” ' 

ns a new book, we shall be justified in men POETRY. —The fruits of our poets’ laboui 
tioning here Dr. Archibald Geikie’s Scenery of were among the best literary produce of t j 
Scotland viewed in connection with its Physical year. For instance, Mr. William Morris’s mi 
Geology (Macmillan). Mr. T. L. K. Olipbant’s terly translation of the Odyssey 0? Honft 
The Hew English (J^actn illan) m will be found (Peeves <$* Turner) will probably come to 1 
deserving of particular study. Sir Joba accepted as the finest translation that has yf 
Lubbock will pardon those who are inclined to, been done of the great epic, lit that eveif 
rank the rea de r of his Pleasures of Life (Mac* Mr. Morris will have added to the imperishabf 
m Man) an one of the pleasures unrecorded by! stores of English literature, which cannot H 
him. "ptfe Hibbert Lecturer for ’87 was Pror, said cf -any other writer in ’87. Anothr 
Savce, and his subject The Origin and Growth at admirable translation was found in ShfCharlf 
Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of the Bowen % Virgil in English Verse: Eclogues a| 
Ancient Babylonians < Williams <d> Margate). In TEneid i.-vi, (Mur* ay). Mr* R. L. Stcvensoif 
■ The Holy Land and the Bible ( Cassell ) the Rev. Underwoods (Chatto & fVindus) proved | 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie made excellent use of the many that its gifted author is as skill 
te, his experiences in Palestine, which he visited in verse as in prose. Sir Edwin Arnold’s Loti 
* expressly for the purposes of this book. A and Jewel, with other Poems (Triibner) wj 
History of Elizabethan Literature (Macmillan) quite worthy of his high reputation, Mi 
is Mr. George Saintsbury’s contribution to Augusta Webster's tragedy of The Senteul 
another attempt to furnish a complete history (Unwin) f a drama of the time of Caligula, col 
of English literature. Two fine art volumes of tained passages 01 great power. May Ken da 1$ 

f >eciai importance, may be alluded to here. Dreams to Sell (Longmans) showed equal facilil 
hev are the International Shakespeare (Cassell), in the serious and humorous vein, Mr. RuthfJ 
of which the Plays of “ Henry the Foui th ” and ford Clark’s Odes of Horaoe (Dtikglas) waL 
“ As yon Like it *’ were published in ’87. Each successful venture in a field in which success 
play has fcn introduction by Prof. Dovvden^and are rare. Lord Lytton’s volume of poems, Af 
both arh illustrated with photogravure plates, Paradise ; or, Legends of Exiles (Stotts i s n ot eq r 
the foritoer after original drawings bv Eduard to his previous efforts. Mr. George Meredj^ 
Gy timer, the latter by Emile Bayard. The displayed the riches of his genfos hi hisBalh 
Dictionary ef Religion (Cassell), by the Rev. and Poems of Tragic Life (Macmillan). U o < ] 
W. Benhanty is practically an encyclopaedia of not necessarily follow that an editor of ball/ 
C 





■ should Himself be a maker of ballads ; 

, imt the rule could not be more aptly DluatraUd 
1 than by the instance of Mr. J, W, Ebsworth’s 
Oavalier Lyrics : For Church and Crown (Hertford: 
Austin cS* Sons). Mr. Lewis Horris’s Song# of 
Britain (Kegan Paul) charmed countless readers. 
Miss E. N&bet’sIUyraad Legend# (Longmans) 
was a most successful first appearance* St* 
Augw to#* Holiday and ether Poem# (Kegan 
Zpaul) showed* the Bishop of Derry to great 
^advantage. Dean PJumptre executed a scholarly 
[translation of Dante's Commedia and Cahzoniere 
Xl$tri$ter). Mr, Alfred Austin's Prince Luoifer 
iXMaonitlan) proved that its author is a poet of 
$ no mean order, but no great dramatist. All 
/ his old poetic power was exhibited in Mr. 
ISwinburne’s tragedy of Loorine ( Chatto <S» 
I W indus). Mias Alma Strettell rendered with 
fexquisite skill Spanish and English Folk Songs 
\ (Mac hi illan)> Mention must be made of the 
yjoUeotnd Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Ellis 
Svfutton), edited with preface and notes by 
l Afilliam M. Rossetti, and of Selections from the 
ffoetieal Work# of Algernon Charles Swinburne 
\{€hatto & W Indus). The publishers seem to 
gind the divine William’s a name to conjure 
jwith, whatever it may spell to theatrical 
-managers. Hence we have to record another 
Tand edition of The Work# of William Shake- 




spears (Blackie), edited by Henry Irving and 
i Frank A. Marshall, and illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, the first volume of which was brought 
lout late in the yeafr. Very early in the year 
lithe veteran poet Mr, Robert Browning gave 
Ithe perplexed public a fresh taste of his quality 
in hi s Parleying# with Certain People of Import- 
ance in theiT DayiSwiV/z, Elder). 

SERIAL®. — 1 he great serial works have not 
t reached their end, though of course they 
all a year nearer to it. Of the Encyclopaedia 
baxutioa (Black), vols. xxi. and xxii. were 
Muhlished, bringing the work down to “ Szo.” 
sujf Dr. Murray s New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles ( Clarendon Press), parts ii, 
Rad iii. appeared (“ Ant”— “Boz”) Mr. Leslie 
p Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography 
efimith, Elder) added vote. ix. to xii. to its 
wredit, bringing the work down to “ Craigie.” 
l(Tols, xl and xii. of the Encyclopedic Dictionary 
B Cassell) were issued. With the year a new 
Monthly series of critical biographies, edited 
toy Prof. Erie Robertson, was begun under the 
tlitle of Great Writer# ( Walter Scott), the most* 
jyaluable feature of which has been the biblio- 
f jrraphy specially compiled for each volume by 
IflLr- Anderson of the British Museum. The 
cfiallad Society issued part xvii, of the Box- 
Gurghr Ballad#, so admirably edited by the 
tftev. J- W. Ebsworth. In February, No. 1 of the 
AjUunical Review (Null), edited by the Rev. J. 
nd. Mayor, put in an appearance. A shilling 
xssue of the English Men of Letter# Series (Mac- 
Tatifflan) was commenced in January, and has 
oteen continued every month. The International 
sJoientifto Sene# (Kegan Paid) was enriched by 
«jhe following five volumes: Manual of the 
ritish Di#opmyoete#,«by W. Phillips. F.L.S. ; 

Law, by Ptof. Leone Levi ; Animal 
f Alfred Binetand Charles Fere; 
the Hon. Ralph Abercromby; 

and Geological Distribution of 

. by Prof, Angelo Hrilprin. Milton’s 
i afoetioal Work# and a second series of Chaucer’s 
g^knuiy Tale# were also added to the 
h'i {Catchment Library 11 ’ Paul). 



classical work was produced in this branch of 
literature during ’87, several most interesting 
and valuable books were published, the more 
remarkable of Which will be briefly noted. 
Mr. James Chalmers' Plundering inHfew&tunea 
"" J « . . . ■ reason ©f the 

. aroused wide* 

Spread attention, for of course if; Was easy to 
say much that was fresh about the country, 
Mr, Benjamin succeeded in writing an Un- 
usually readable book on Persia And the Persians 
(Murray). Perhaps his position as Minister 
of Che United States to Peisia gave him oppor- 
tunities for observation, not accessible to ordi- 
nary travellers. Under its unpretentious title, 
Mr, Fitzpatrick’s An Autumn Cruise la the JEgeaa 
(Sampson Lotv) % proved a very entertaining 
guide to hundreds at folk who will never set 
eyes on tne isles of Greece. No man is better . 
qualified to write of Eastern travel and advent* 
ture than Mr. Laurence Oliphant, apd his 
Haifa ; or, Life in Modem Palestine (Blackwood) 
was a favourable sample of his work. Mr. 
John Ball’s Note# of a Naturalist in South 
America (Kegan Paul) will almost rank with 
classical books of fellow-naturalists who have 
wandered in that attractive continent. Mr. 
Churchward’s My Consulate in Santo a (Bentley) 
and Mr. Guppy's The Solomon Islands and their 
Natives (Sonnensckein) were important contri- 
butions to the anthropology and natural history 
of the South Pacific. Recent French operations 
in the island gave prominence to Cant. Oliver’s 
historical and descriptive account of Madagascar 
(Macmillan). Alfred Simson’s Travels m the 
Wilds of Ecuador, and the Exploration of the 
Putumayo River (Sampson Low) introduced us 
to new scenes. Dr. uuillemard’a Cruise of the 
“ Marches# ” to Kamsohatka and New Guinea 
(Murray) possessed the value that always 
attach es* to the observations of the traveller 
of wide experience and learning. The Rev. 
Athelstan Riley 's Athos ; or the Mountain of the 
Monks (Longmans) showed that there are still 
some portions of Europe which have nearly as 
much novelty as more distant and comparatively 
Unexplored regions. S> Horace Kumboldn 
The Great Silver River : Notes of a Residence in 
Buenos Ayresln ’80 and '81 (Murray) must have 
been a welcome addition to the library of that 
increasingly numerous class of readers who 
seb in the Argentine Republic a land of pro- 
mise, flowing with milk and honey. 

_ Liverpool, Rt Rev. John Charles Ryle, 
D.D., 1st Bishop of (founded 1880), eldest son of 
the late John Ryle, Esq., M.P.,of Macclesfield, 
b. x8x6. Was educated at Eton, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford; graduating (1838) Craven 
Scholar and first-class Classics. ' Rector of 
Helmingham (1844-61) ; vicar of Stradbroke 
(x86x-8o); appointed Bishop of Liverpool by 
Lord Beaconsfield (1S80). Author of “ Christian 
Leaders a Hundred Years Ago,” Expository 
Thoughts on the Gospels in 7 vols., and other 
works. N 

Liverpool Royal Jubilee Exhibition . 1 

H.R.H* Princess Louise performed the op ’ 


I 


Though no 
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it on behalf of the Queen, on May 16 th, 
and the Exhibition was closed on Got 31 st. The 
exhibits were mainly intended to illustrate the 
arts of peace and wax. The “Lancashire vil- 
lage,” or “Old Liverpool,” formed a prominent 
feature, as also a theatre and a fairy fountain. 
The undertaking was not financially a success, 
there being an anticipated deficit m 450,000* ' 
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See Horse 


Liverpool Steeplechases. 

Racing. 

lias duff, Rt. Rev. Richard Lewis, Lord 
Ri&bopof. See founded before 522, His lord- 
snip, me 93rd bishop, is the son of John Lewis, 
Esq., of Henllan, Narbeth, co. Pembroke, 
ana was b. 1821. Educated at Haverfordwest 
Grammar School, and Worcester Coll., Oxford. 
Graduated B.A. hon., 4th class Lit. Hum. 1843, 
ALA. 1846, D.D. by diploma 1883, in which year 
he was consecrated Lord Bishop of Liandaff irt 
VSt. Paul's Cathedial. The income of the see 
is £4,200. His lordship was formerly rector of 
Lampeter Velfry 1831-83 ; Prebendary of Caer- 
fechell and of Mydrim in St. David’s Cathedral 
‘ 1867-75 » Archdeacon of St. DavicTs ; and chap- 
'%N.in to the Bishop of St. David’s 1875-83. 
r *' Lloyd's Clauses. ” These clauses are so 
important, and they are passing into such 
’'general use, particularly in London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, in contracts for marine insui anee, 
*\that we give them, with the remark that al- 
though a bill of lading whose terms shall be 
absolute and unvarying is probably an im- 

E ossible dream, the increasing adoption of 
loyd’s clauses shows that this is not the 
.*case with contracts of marine insurance. — 
P.P.A, Warranted free from particular average 
unless the vessel or craft be stranded, sunk, 
4 * burnt, each craft or lighter being deemed a 
"Separate insurance, underwriters, notwith- 
standing this warranty, to pay foi any damage 
or loss caused by collision with any othei ship 
or craft, also to pay any special charges for 
warehouse rent, re-shipping, or forwarding, 
for which they would otherwise be liable, and 
to pay the insurance value of any packages 
which may be totally lost in transshipment. 
Grounding in the Suez Canal not to be deemed 
a strand, but underwriters to pay any damage 
or loss which may be proved to have directly 
resulted therefrom. G. A. General Average and 
salvage charges payable according to toteign 
official adjustment, if so claimed, or per York- 
Anttverp Rules, if in accordance with the con- 
tract of affreightment. F,, C. and S. Warranted 
free of capture, seizure, and detention, and 
the con&etpicnces thereof, or of, any attempt 
thereat, piracy excepted, and also from all con- 
sequences of hostilities pr Warlike operations, 1 
whether before .or after declaration of war. 
Deviation. In the event of the vessel making 
any deviation or change of voyage, it is 
mutually agreed that such deviation or change 
shall be held' covered at a premium to be 
arranged, provided due notice be given by the 
assure d, or receipt of advice of such deviation 
°L .change of voyage. Continuation Clause 
fSiup or Ships Policies). In the event of any 
shipment coining upon this policy, the value 
of which is in excess of the sum then remain- 
ing available, it is mutually agreed that the 
underwriter shall grant a , policy for such 
excess up to, but not beyond the amount of 
this policy, and the assured shall pay the 
premium thereon at the same rate. Oontinua- 
um Clause (Time Policies). Should the vessel 
hereby insured be at sea on the expiration of 
this policy, it is agreed to hold her covered 
until arrival at port of destination at a premium 
to be. arranged* provided due notice be given 
on nr befor%ifre expiration of this policy. No 
Thurdtaa applying to Iron Ships ana Steamers. 
No , thirds to be deducted except as regards 
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. m L te * Sea., « r 

British North America^ between the- 1st dav:< 

of October and the 1st day Of Aorfh nnp 
the West Indies or Qa^afOS&’StSSS 
the 1st day of August and the rath day Of 

/h? U R^V n0 K J° go l° % Azores, nor to sail 
the Baltic before the 36th day of Marcher 
after the 10th day of September. M. 0. War- 
ranted free from particular average below the 
load waterline, unless occasioned by fire or 
contact with some substance other than water 
‘‘ Lloyd's Weekly London NewBmnar ** 
(re/.), founded Nov. 1843, is an exponent of 
advanced Liberal principles. It givS^h? latest 
telegrams and news, and contains much infor- 
ma 1 1 on of literary and general interest. Office 
13, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E,C. - C * 
Load Line. This is a mark placed noon 
Bx itish ships to indicate the depth beyond which 
they cannot with safety be loaded. For history 
dt the question, the vatious Acts relating tgf 
it, the Load Line Committee, etc,, see ed. '87, 
Loanda. Capital of Angola (9. v.). 

Local County Oovermnent. There are 

sixtv-seven counties, divisions of counties 
and liberties u England and Wales, in which’ 

Srt. J iS2ri«V n 5 uarte r sessions are the local 
authorities for the various purposes of county 
administration. The assessable value of the 


& 0p t^ y /^ le *£.*5? ««»ty rate amounted in 
86, the date to which the last returns are made 
“PiJ ,£*29,126,559. The ftceipts of the oounty 
authorities during the year, excluding loan? 

'Ts rC A 3 J, 078,I99 V an , d , thelrex P en ^ t ^^3%8,4 4 g! 

Ihe total amount of loans raised during the mr 
was £205,968. The expenditure out of loans 
amounted to £230,829. The total outs tandin g 
debt of the county authorities at the end of the 
year was £3,526,268, of which by far the greater 
part had been incurred in respect of lunatic 
asylums, f- or more than thirty years bills have 
been brought forward m the House of Com- 
mons. dealing with the question of improved 
administration in the counties, Throe bill® 
were introduced by Mr. Milner-Gibson in the 
years 1850 , 1851 , afe 1853 . In^the thiiti bill 
he proposed that a county board should be 
elected by the boards of guardians, with 
LbJe value. In IS 


Warranted not to 
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on the subject, but without result. In 1871 Mr. 
Goschen brought forward a scheme, the principal 
featuresofwhich were the consolidation , 
rates 6nd the establishment of parish boards, 
the chairmen of which were to clectfrom among 
themselves a certain number of parochial re- 
presentatives for each petty sessional division, 
ihe chairmen were to have a £40 qualification 
and the magistrates in quarter sessions were 
to elect from among themselves a number Of 
members equivalent to the total number of 

fM&BGttS® ftttT&SS - 

to give each petty sessional division two 
magistrates chosen at quarter Sessions, and 
two members elected by the guasdiamt. Mr. 
Gladstones administration of * 9 fb had the 
matter frequently under consideration, and Air 
Charles Dilke had a complete measure drafted, 
but the pressure of other busings prevented 
its being brought forward. The bill was / 
ba|ed on more Popular lines than any of its 
predecessors. Ihe Conservative Government 
is Understood to have occupied a large portion 



(*Wj maturing a schema to, he 
ii$ session, 

ezft Board, Which was con* 
n, rS 71 1 -Under an Act passed 

w — „ ne year, was established to 

take over all the powers and duties vested in 
or imposed on the Poor Law. Board (which 
Boa^d from that time ceased- to exist) under 
the Ante 'rcla$ng : to the relief of the poor, the 
powers vested in or imposed On the, -Home 
oocnptaty in Regard to * the registrtdiieai of 
bfrlis, deaths and. marriages, public health, 
local government, sanitary matters, baths and 
Washhouses, public improvements, towns im- 
provement^ artisans’ and labourers’ dwellings, 
returns as to local: taxation, and the powers and 
duties of the Privy Council with regard to the 

f retention of disease and vaccination (q.v.). 

ince that time its powers have been increased, 
and its sphere and operations extended by 
.many statutes, ■ The Board consists of a pre- 
sident and of certain ex-officio members, all of 
whom are members of the Government ior the 
time being. The president is assisted by a 
" ' 1 permanent secretary 

salary 4 I ,5<* > )» and 

„ _ sfflp^of officers and inspectors, etc. 

The duties Department include a general 
supervision and control of the administration 
of the Poor Law (<&&.), the inspection, especially 
of metropolitan vagrant wards, workhouse 
schools, and the., regulation of infirmaries ; and 
it may authorised)* emigration of orphan and 
deserted children. Its medical department in- 
cludes a medical inspector and stall for general 
ea n i tary pur po sc s , under it being the National 
Vaccine Establishment and the animal vaccine 
l>mph .station. It may order the appointment 
by sanitary authorities of medical officers of 
health and inspectors of nuisances, may con- 
stitute a port sanitary authority in certain 
rases, carry out local inquiries as to special 
epidemics, and may make orders as to dairies 
and cowsheds. It inspects alkali works ( q.v .) 
and canal boats {q.v.). It has certain statutory 
powers as to bridges and "highways. It 
examines the accounts of boards of guardians 
and other local bodies, and may make dis- 
allowances and surcharges. It may sanction, 
after due inquiry by members of its staff, the 
borrowing of loons for cemeteries, sanitary 
improvements, improvement schemes, work- 
housebuildings, water supply, baths and wash^j 
houses, and for other purposes : and it satisfies 
; itself, that any sums advanced by the Fublio 
"Works Loans Commissioners are applied to the 
worn for which they were intended. It grants 
pfcovmio&ol orders (see Bile, Private) ior the*) 
constitution or alteration of unions and the 
division of parishes, for the acquisition of 
land, afid for other local objects. It reports 
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land, and tor other local objects, it reports 
to Parliament upon local bills, and it publishes 
periodica) returns as to the prevalence and cost 
of pauperism, sanitary matters, vaccination, 
local taxation, and the valuation of property, 
and the financial position of the local authoi i- 
ties England and .Wales, I; makes regula- 
tion^ da te die distribution of the giants in aid 
of diaftmijaketi and main roads, and distributes 
grantb in aid of the salaries of poorlaw medical 
officers, teachers in poor law schools, medical 
officers of hyalin and nuisance inspectors, A 
water examiner under the Board reports on the 


condition Of the water supplied by the eight 
Metropolitan Water Companies. The powers of 
Supervision, and control, exercised by the 


w. Lord E f 

H. S&sIwin*jibktso% M.Fi, 
Ubbert 4 ; commissioners to ih- 


Department extend m^er the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 

Local Cloven 
appoints Karl Brown 
Lord Basing, Sir 

and Mr, J. XHlbL „ 

quire, by themselves Or by assistant commis- 
sioners, as to the host mode of so adjustmsr'm 
England and Woles, outside the Motropolisfthe 
boundaries of the tmifrifcy and other areas of 
local govern men t, as to arrange, that ho unioff, 
borough, sanitary district, or parish shall b& 
situate in more than one county ; ah to the best 
mode of dealing .with bafts of the county whtafr '* 
are Wholly or nearly detached from tb© county r - 
and as to other matters rygmding boundaries ori- 
areas of local government, 

Local (Municipal) Gov^nunent- .Theuntt 

bex oi municipal Borough* in existence ah 
end ol the year ’88 (to which the latest return# 
are made up), exclusive of the City of London, 
was 269 , of which too were Quarter Sessions * 
boroughs. Their aggregate assessable value Wf 
the purposes of the borough rate amounted tft 
433,552,65a. Tlie receipts ot the Municipal Autho- 
rities, exclusive of loans, amounted during the 
year to 43»*77»°46, and their expenditure, so far . 
as it was not defrayed out of loans, to 4.3. 495, 052^ 
including 4831,599, in respect of contributions 
to school boards and other local authority 
and transfers from the Borough Fund to 1 
Town Council acting as the urban saniti 
authority or Burial Board* The total amount 
of the Joans raised by municipal authollties 
during the year was 4376,894. Their expendi- 
ture out of loan* amounted to 4267,512. Their 
outstanding debt at the end of the year was 
46,276,861. Sums amounting to 4 u 2,920 re- 
mained in sinking funds for the repayment of 
a poi tiou of this debt at the end of the year. 

Local Option. This phrase is now applied 
to such legislation os would enable the inhabit- 
ants of districts to reduce or extinguish the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in their own midst, 
The Local Option resolution was first moved 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson on March nth, 1879, and 
again on Maich 5th, 1880, being rejected by 
majorities of 88 and it*. But on June x8th, 
1880, he again brought it on in the Parliament 
recently elected, and it was carried by a 
majority of 29, In 1881 another motion was 
earned by 4a majority, and a third motion in 
1883 by a majority ol 87. There has yet been 
no legislation on the subject, butit is believed 
that some means will be adopted before long 
by which the issue or renewal of licenses will 
be put under the power of localities. There 
are several schemes of Local Option seeking 
to effect a reform in the licensing system, but , 
Sir W. Lawson and the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance are only desirous of a power of direct 
veto, by which the electors of any place might 
*>f all licenses for 


veto, if so pleased, the issue 

the sale of liquor, and thus stop among them- 
selves the sale of strong drink with its attendant 
evils. The phrase “ Local Option '* is borrowed 
from a letter by Mr. Gladstone in 1868, when, 
writing on the subject of the Permissive Bfjl, 
he said that he was disposed to “ let in the 
principle of local option wherever ft is found 
satisfactory.” The difficulty which h*s hitherto 
stood in the way of Loo# Option in the liquor 
trade has been that of deciding what considera- 
tions should determine a ** locality/' who should 
be the constituents, and What should he the 
majority necessary to vote, the abolition of the 
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trad*. A further question is that of compensa- Intercommunion between the Congregation, 
tlon to those who nave invested in the trade in Churches of the Metropolis, to aid such of them\ 
a localitywhere a subsequent vote excludes it. as are^weak, arid to promote church extension, 1 
Eockyfc Joseph Norman. F.R.S.; b. at and Secure their common, religious, and social \ 
Rugby M ay 17th, 1856. Appointed to the interests. An annual average Of about £3,500 ' 
War Office {’57), and from Lord de Grey is expended in aiding churches to support 
received the appointment of editor of Army their ministers and in extending and con- ) 
Regulations (05), and in \ conjunction with soli dating 1 mission work. The, membership of I 
A Mr. Thomas Hughes placed the legislation of the Union consists of the representatives of f 
the War Office on an improved basis, He was affiliated churches and of ministerial, personal 



discoveries. Elected r.K.b. (60). He was of constitution of tbcL.L. IL Offices, Memorial \ 
‘ chief of the English Government Eclipse Expedi- Hall, Farringdon. Street, EvC. Secretary, Rev. 
tion to Sicily (’70)* and to India (*71). He A. Mearns, 

has published several works on astronomy, London Corporation (Charges of Malver- 
and has been the recipient of foreign distmc- satioa). The Gammittee of the House of Com- ; 
tions. In A paper which he read at the Royal raons appointed to consider certain charges 
Society in May last (’86), reporting on the preferred in the House against the Corporation, 
Work carried on under his superintendence at (see Parliamentary Session, ’87)1 stated in 
the laboratory for Solar Physics at South their report that the charges of improper use 
Kensington during the years ’79-85, some of the and malversation related to the expenditure of 
latest results of solar work, and the inferences certain sums under the authority of a special 
supposed to be warranted therefrom, were committee of the CorporathMKappoiutod for 
given. Mr. Loekyer’s work, “ The Chemistry of the purpose of opposing the measure for the 
the fhra,” embodies his view^f on the physical reform of the Corporation Of London, wlucn 
constitution of the sun. A paper by Mr. Lockyer, was referred to in the Queens Speech ’ha 
.read before the Royal Society, on meteorites and introduced in the House of Commons ’84. 
attracted much attention in scientific circles The only proceeding of the special committee 
lastjmar. See Astronomy. coming prominently into view in the piesent 

Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act. ’71. This inquiry was, said the report, the issue by them 
Act provides that if a superior landlord levy a of warrants to the officers of the Corporation 
distress on the goods and chattels of a lodger for sums which they required for carrying on 
for arrears of rent due to him from his imme- the opposition to the scheme lor the reform ot 
diate tenant, the lodger may serve the superior the government of London, and especially to * 
landlord., or any person employed to levy the the measure introduced by the Government in 
distress, With a declaration setting forth -that 1884. The sums go received by the Town 
the immediate tenant has no beneficial interest Clerk, the Remembrancer, and the City Soli- 
in such goods and chattels, and stating how citor were expended by them •* under the 
mifch rent, if any, is due from the lodger to the supervision,” or, as it was more authoritatively 

immediate tenant. Iiis landlord, and defined hv the Town Clerk. Ai under the general 
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immediate tenant, his immediate landlord, and defined by the Town Clerk , 41 under the general 
may pay the superior landlord any sum so due, authority” of the special committee. The 
If thereupon the landlord or any other person total expenditure ol the special committee, 


employed by h£g»efsist in levying the chs- which alone was involved in this inquiry, was 
tress, he is gum^ffiTan illegal distress, and the .£19,550, of which £14,139 was expended in the 
lodger may recover goods by application to year ’84. The total sum was made up of many 
stlpendi aftfagaj Lgistrate or two^ustices. The items, including counsels* lees and parlia- 
declaratTgflMBgye mentioned must be accom- mentary agents’ charges, printing, stationery, 
panted W^^Bfventory of the goods to which writing pamphlets, and clerical assistance, 
at refer&vHBp' deliberate falsehood in either * The Town Clerk and the Remembrancer told 
makes theplager liable for a misdemeanour, the Committee that the Corporation officers 
Any payment made to the superior landlord in had neither time nor experience to act in 
pursuance of this Act is a valid payment on opposing the bill, and it became necessary that 1 
account of rent due to the immediate landlord, some person who was an experienced man in 


iccount of pfent due to the immediate landlord, some person who was an expeiien 
LogOgraphlC Printing. A system invented I those sort of matters should be em 


by a compositor, Henry Johnson, about 1785, should take the management and 


n ployed, and 
the different 


originally employed for printing The Times, officers employed numerous agents, to whom 
but did not prove successful. The idea has salaries or fees were paid for their own services, 
been recently revived, one of the magazines and to whom funds were issued for various 
being now composed in London by this method, purposes. Of these agents one wa« employed 
To develop this patents have been taken out. in obtaining signatures to petitions in favour 
London Congregational Union This, the of a municipality for South London, another 
only society representing the interests of Lon- to oppose the bill, ana acted chiefly on the north 
don Congregational ists, was formed in March side of the Thames, and large quantities of 
The limits o f its operations are comprised literature were circulated by hun j another 
. Within the . Am known as Greater London, person organised a complete series ot meetings 
Including the whole of Middlesex, and such m the east and north of London, which were 
portions of Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Herts as described as very successful, bond fide and„ 
are W’fhin twelve miles of Charing Cross, unpacked, and he also procured petitions to 
these being divided into ten districts. The the Privy Council for charters for Lambeth, 
-Objects of thri Ufrioit are to promote spiritual Hackney, Finsbury, Marylebone, and Tower 
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Ham lets. Other persona addressed^meetfogs 
or engagedin charter movements in Greenwich 
and Woolwich. At) association called the 
Hefcopolitaa Ratepayers’ &mmia$o a #s or- 
Jirof&gd, and the classification of the items of 
mpsaditura in connection therewith was, said 
the Committee, accurately summarised by Mr. 
Howell in his speech in the House of Commons, 
as hire o&h&ll*, printing and stationery, pay- 
ment of speakers, committee expenses, cost of 
stewards, hirifof audiences, cost of advertising 
the reaomtioMR^aesed at the meetings and 
conferences, mra»era$ou of the secretary, 
and remuneration of reporters. The Committee 
had, they #a% to consider two questions : (1) 
Whether the Corporation had any legal right 
to expend the City cash at all for the purpose 
of defending its own existence and resisting 
proposals lor its reform or abolition : ( 2 ) 
Whether,' assuming that it had this right, the 
expenditure was Of an improper character, 
Ihe Committee submitted that no conclusive 
judgment on the question of malversation could 
be arrived at, except by a* court of law, In 
their opinion it bad not been established by the 
evidence given before them. As to the second 
question, if tty* right of the Corporation to 
spend money in its own ’defence were admitted, 
a certain expenditure on public meetiugs, on 
books* pamphlets and other literature intended 
to instruct the public mind, was legitimate. 
Expenditure on the f urc pm a tio n of petitions 
for municipal chartdgHIjjand on the collection 
of signatures, thotw^ms m the case of all 
petitions, open to abhpe and fraud, was not 
necessarily corrupt or improper. The Com- 
mittee were of opinion, however, that the 
totAl expenditure on advertisements was ex- 
travagant and excessive, though no serious 
attempt had been made to substantiate the 
charge that it was deliberately inclined for the 
purpose of corrupting the Press. The Com- 
mittee were also of opinion that no proper 
supervision was maintained over the agents 
employed by the Corporation, And that much 
of the money which passed through their 
hands was used for improper and indefensible 
purposes. The Committee further considered 
the system of subsidising so-called political 
association*, such m the Metropolitan Rate- 
payers’ Protection Association, to have been 
improper on the part of a public body. The 
practice of placing corporate funds at thw 
disposal of irresponsible and unknown persons 
was calculated to mislead parliament by the 

# appearance of an active ana organised public 
opinion which might have no existence. Gn a 
review of the whole circumstances of the case the 
Committee reported that, in their opinion, the 
charge of malversation had not been sustained, 
but that improper use of a portion of the funds 
derived from the City’s estate, under the 
authority ‘Of the special committee of the 
Corporation, had been proved. 

London. Corporation of the City of, con- 
sists of the whole body of the citizens or 
freemen, under the style of “ the Mayor, Com- 
monalty, and Citiaejcffe.” The small portion of 
this great metropolis which is comprised 
within the City and its liberties is divided into 
27 wards* including Bridge Without. There 
is an alderman for this ward, but no free- 
men and no common councillors. Each of 

* the other wards, with the exception of the 
two Cripjplegate wards (which return an 
alderman jointly), ekots one alderman and a 


number of common councillors varying from * 
to but amoimfeing in all to a total ©f 03** 
An alderman is elected when a vacancy occurs* 
and holds office for lift; the eotanmig<m^ 4 re 
elected on St. Thomas's Bay, and hold «ftt» 
for one year, but are of coutsc eligible for 
re-election. 'The electors are in cadi case free- 
men* who may hope obtained their freedom by, 
birth, apprenticeship, purchase, or gift; but* 
who must be rated householders before they 
can vote at a ward-mote, m a meeting of the 
ward is termed. A liveryman is a freeman who, 
by payment or a fee, has entered the livery ot’ 
one or other of) the city companies 6r guilds, 
and was first so Colled because he was entitled 
to wear the livery of his company. He has 
the right to vote at the elections of Lord 
1 Mayor, sheriffs, chamberlain, and other Cor- 
poration officers, and also for M.P.’sforrthe City. 

; The Lord Mayor is elected on Sept, 29th by tnp 
liverymen of the several companies assembled 
together at the Guildhall, and as It is termed in 
Common Hall, and to be eligible he must have 
served as. sheriff (a.v.) of London. The Livery 
may select any alderman thus qualified, but 
they almost invariably accept the names of the 
two senior aldermen who have not passed the 
civic chair. These two names are submitted 
to the general body of the aldermen, who 
choose usually the first, but sometimes, for a 
special reason, prefer the second. The LoM 
Mayor elect is presented to the Lord Chancellor 
10 receive the assent gf the Crown to the 
election ; he is sworn before the retiring Lord 
Mayor and aldermen on Nov. Sth, and on Nov. 
9th he goes in procession to the Royal Courts 
of Justice to be presented to the Lord (Thief 
Justice and again sworn. The mayoralty thus 
commenced lasts a year, but the same alderman 
has in some instances been re-elected for a 
second, and in ancient times, lor even a dbprd 
period of service. His public duties ^absorb 
every moment of the Lord Mayor’s time, and 
the 410,000 annually voted by the Corporation 
does not anything like cover his expenses 
while in office. He is exjpected to preside 
during the day over meetings for public or 
benevolent objects, and to take part in many 
important ceremonies; to open schools, dis- 
tribute prizes, initiate subscriptions for relief 
of distiess ; and by night to entertaiw jemment 
and distinguished personages at his official 
residence. As head of the Corporation he 
presides at Common Hall, the Court of Alder- 
men, and the Court of Common Council, and 
may have to attend committees, and the 
Commissioners of Sewers; he presides at the 
justice room of the Mansion House, and is first 
commissioner of the Central Criminal Court; 
he is a trustee of St. Paul’s and a governor of 
several charities. He is head of the Thames 
Conservancy Board. He la styled u right 
honourable, and, although' hot of the Privy 
Council, he attends when, on therdemise of the 
Crown, the new sovereign is proclaimed ; and 
at the coronation he is present as chief butler, 
receiving therefor a golden cup and cover: 
[The Lord Mayor’s private secretary is 
J. Soulsby, Mansion House.] The MdenraUfbf 
the ward presides over the ward-mots fJPthe 
el act ion of common counciltucn. Each mder- 
man is a justice of the peace, and may preside^ 
at the Guildhall or' Mansion House justice’ 
rootfia. The aldermen are the bench of magis- 
trates Tor the City* the visiting justices to the 
prisons j they admit and swear brokers, and 
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decide disputes at -ward elections. When a 
vacancy in the aldermanic representation of the 
>yimd of Bridge Without occurs, they choose 
ope 'of their number, usually the senior alder- 
wan, to fill it, whose successor in the ward he 
retires from is elected in the usual manner. 
They ait in the Court qf Common Council, the 
/ full title of which is “ Lord l&ayor, Alderman, 
and Commons of the City of London in common 
council assembled/' and no business can be 
done unless some of each body be present. 
The Common Council manages th* financial and 
general affaire of the Corporation, has charge of 
its own police (see Metropolitan and City 
Police), lets its lands, has full power over its 
funds, and has charge of certain of the Thames 
bridges. The Recorder (Sir T. Chambers, Q: C., 
salary £3,500, and £57 as steward of Southwark) 
presents the Lord Mayor elect to the Lord 
Chancellor and to the 'Lord Chief Justice, is 
principal .adviser of the Lord c Mayor, and 
attends him on all occasions of State ceremony. 
He tries cases in the Mayor's Court, is one 
of the judges in the Central Criminal Court, 
and is chairman of quarter sessions for the 
City. He is appointed for life by the Court 
of Aldermen, The Chamberlain (Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, F.R.A.S., salary £2,500, who has held 
this office since 185ft) 13 elected by the Livery 
on Midsummer Hay, and comes up annually 
for re-election, lie receives the revenues 
of the Corporation or City cash, pays all 
salaries, charges, an® outgoings, and has the 
custody of accounts^ admits all duly quali- 
fied persons to the freedom, and is custodian 
of the records relating to freemen. ...The Com- 
mon Serieant (Sir W. T. Charley, Q.C* H.C.L., 
salary ,£2,000) attends the Lord Mayor on all 
public occasions, and is present at meetings of 
the Court of Aldermen 01 Common Council; he 
is a legal adviser of the Corporation, one of the 
lodges at the Central Criminal Court, a judge 
of the Mayors Court, and acts on occasions as 
Deputy Recorder. The Town Clerk or Common 
Clerk (Sir J . Mcmckton, F.S.A., salary £3,000) 
keeps the charters and records of the City, and 
attends all courts held before the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen. He signs documents with Ins 
surname only. The Remembrancer (Mr, G. P. 
Gold new salary £2,000) attends tne Lord Mayor 
bn certain days, puts the Corporation in mind of 
the business to be transacted, attends the Par- 
liament House during session, and watches the 
interests of the Cotporation in all legislative 
matters. The Sword Bearer carries the sword, 
being the emblem of justice, before the Lord 
Mayor* The last four are appointed by the 
Corn mon Council . i 

“ London Gazette,** The. Originally a two” 
paged bi-weekly journal — founded in 1642, and 
removed in 1603 to Oxford, whither the court 
had retired to escape from the contagion of the 
plague, and whence tire first extant series was 
issued— it j$ the official organ for all. public an- 
nouncements, and is now published bi-weekly, 
ft isGovenffment property, and all bankruptcies, 
partnerships, etc., must be advertised in it* 

Bovmmmt BiU, ' 81 . See ed. *86. 

London Missionary Society. See Mission- 
ary Societies. 

London Parks and Works Act, *87, trans- 
fers the management and control of Victoria 
park, BatterseS F^rfc, Kennington Park, Beth- 
nal Green Museum Garden, Chelsea Embank- j 
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ment, and Westminster Bridge from the 
Commissioner* of Works and Buildings to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the cost of 
keening open and maintaining them from the 
Exchequer to the Metropolitan Consolidated 
Rate. 

London. Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev, Frederick 

Temple, P.C., Lord Bishop of. This see was 
founded at a very early date, the tnbfiopa for- 
merly possessing archiepiscopaljjbowers, which 
were lost about the year 6o6'>fThe income of 
the see is £io,odo, and in precedence it ranks 
after Canterbury and York, His lordship is the 
son of Major Octavius Tempi c, Lieut.-Govcrnof 
of Sierra Leone, and was educated at Tiyerton 
Grammar School and Balliol College, Oxford, 
graduatingjLA, (double first, 1842), M.A* (*846), 
B.D. and D.D. (1858). Formerly his lordship 
was Fellow and Mathematical Tutor of his Col- 
lege, and was appointed Principal of the Train- 
ing College at KneJler Hall, Twickenham (1848); ,* 
resigning this appointment <1855), Appointed 
(1858) Head Mastcref Rugby School and Chaplain- 
in-ordinary to Her Majesty, ’Select Preacher at 
Oxford (1873-74), Bampton Lecturer (1884), con- 
secrated Lord Bishop of Exeter (xftd^), translated 
to London (1885). His lordship is the author of 
the opening essay* “Education of the World," 
in the now famous “ Essays and Review ■.** This 
article led to numerous pamphlets attacking 
his lordship’s position, and to serious protests 
being raised when hffJ&faS nominated to the 
see of Exeter. More taim one bishop refused 
to take part in the consecration. Beyond a 
serious disturbance in the religious press, and 
determined resistance from some quarters of 
the Christian world, the opposition gradually 
died out. His lordship is, besides, the author 
of “Sermons Preached at Rugby** (1858-65); 
“The Relation between Science and Religion, 
being the Bampton Lectures for 1884“ (1885); 
“Good Manners" (1883). His lordship is a 
prominent leader of theTemperance movement. 

, London Salvage Corps* Was established in 
I 1880 , when the London Fire Engine Establish- 
j ment was transferred to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by the Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, and re-formed as the Mctio noli tan Fire 
Brigade. The S. C. was established by anti 
has since been maintained at the expense of the 
Fire Insurance Companies, who bear the cost 
'ratably. It is managed by a Committee of the 
leading officials of the Companies, the. Secretary 
of each of which is a member. Mr. W. Swan ton, 
who for ten years urns a leading officer of the 
Fire Engine Establishment, was appointed 
Chief Officer of the Corps, and he has since held 
this post. Lieut E. Brace Kail, 3 t.K„ was 
appointed Second Officer in the early part of the 
year *86. The remainder of the Corps consists 
of 5 superintendents. 7 foremen, 18 first, 20 
second, and 40 third class men* A good system 
of pensioning and insuring the lives of the 
members exists, somewhat similar to that of the .. 
Meti opol i tan Fire Brigade (q,v,)* The number 
of fires attended in *88 (latest return) blithe 
S. C. was 2 , 039 , at which 540 salvage services 
were rendered by the Corps,, The number 
of watohing duties performed was 98, 843, 
which lias caused the employment m tem- 
porary assistance. The receipt* of the corps 
for 1886 amount to £21872 Is. 90 ., made up as 
follows : viz., £3^044 for rate in aid from the r 
Fire Insurance Companies, £0,476 o&> »«♦ for 
services aud turn out*, £350 from the Wharf 
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and Warehouse Committee* j£*,39o <>*» ladies wearing m jtind of uniform and being 
from rents. £i* ts. from interests, and called “Sisters”— -ali indicate the' broad views 
^ 7 * 7 1 \ ti , n fro iM W8tC i li3 l 8 ’ ' etpsroibjcre held by the superintendent,^. Hughes. 33 iia 


j£ 5 , 7697s. S'L torrents and fcaxea, and £1,420 is.iod. Street, Soho, hm 8 been acquired for the pur- 
ler eoaah and horse hire,* The Corps has dee poses of extending this mission. Sec,, Rev. J 
stations, and owns a great number of salvage Ernest Ciapham ; Tress., Mr.T, Morgan H#my. 

ssktfs vss^Awafw i?rs.b Weiley * n Mie9,on House - 

W ZU»" (monthly, 

London School Board. See School Board poetry. Editor, Mr. 0. J. Longman. Offices, 
rou London. 39, Paternoste ■' Row, E.C, ' 


neglect, or improper employment of children, (1852). Joining the Western Circuit, he soon 
< j«iJsa all conduct by which life or limb or health became a leading junior. Elected to Parliament, 
is wrongfully endangered or sacrificed, or by in the Conservative interest as member for 
which morals are imperilled or depraved. Taunton (’68-74). Q.C. ('69). M.P. for Froroe 
These objects are sought to be secured by <’74-76). Appointed to a judgeship in the Court 
( 1 ) remonstrance and moral suasion ; ( 2 ) en- of Common Pleas (’ 76 ), and a Lord Justice of 
forc&nent of existing Jaws ; (8) promotion of Appeal (’85). 

any amendment of the law that may be neces- «„t 


any amcxranim ui uie jbw uwi may oe neces- r ...j «■- ■ . ... e r « 

sary or desirable. The Rt. Hon the Lord Lord Cairns Act, 82. See Land Question. 

Mayor is Patron, the Duke of Abercorn is Lord Campbell’S Act. By this Act* passed 

President, ana sffnong its Vice-Presidents are in 1846, and more precisely entitled <4 An Act 

Cardinal Manning (whose paper, “The Child for Compensating the Families of Persons 
of the Engli sh Savage*? in the Contemporary Killed by Accidents,” it is provided that when 
Revittv, excited nniclrwention), the Bishop of the death of any person is occasione d by such a 


London, and Archdeacon Fan sir. 


wrongful act or default as would (if death had 


Kcv. B. Waugh; Sec., Dr. I>. Buxton. Organ, [ not ensued) have entitled the party injured to 
Tt.e Child's Guardian] Ed iter, Rev. B. Waugh, recover damages in respect thereof then the 
Office (where a shelter for children is provided;, person who would in that case have been liable 
7, Harper Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. shall .still be liable to an action for damages, 

Iandoa University. See Uemsn 

London Wesleyan Mission, The. This theyvife, husband, parent, and child of the 'de- 
movement was the outcome ol the interest ceased, and must be brought by or in the name 
aroused by the “Bitter Cry” issued in ’85 by of his executor or administrator. The jury 
the Congregational Union. Or March 10th, ’85, may give such damages as they think propor- 
a great meeting was held in the City Road tinned to the injury resulting tram the death to 
Wesleyan Chapel to initiate a work amongst the parties respectively for whose benefit the 
the outcast classes of London. A large sum of action is brought *, and the amount so recovered, 
money was speedily raised, and the work was alter deducting costs not recovered from the 
stalled. (I) In the East End by the Rev. Peter defendant, is to be divided among the parties 
Thompson, at St. George s-in-thc-East, who, in such shares as the verdict shall direct. No 
assisted by several lay agents, has since ex- more than one action lies in respect of the same 
tended his work to “ Paddys Goose,” a noto- subject-matter ; and every action must be com- 

nitK!u.^An.« in tj .* . a 


well, by the Rev. Edward Smith. This branch of the person or persons on whose behalf the 
intended* as an effort amongst the working is action is brought, and of the nature of the 
rathet than the outcast classes, though both claim in respect of which he seeks to recover 
are aimed at. The chapel at St. John's Square damages. Damages under this Act can be re- 


increased from about too to 800, and is extend- person’s death. No damage can be Erven for 
ing on all hides, and a working men’s club and luoeral expenses or the cost of mourning. On 
girls parlour have now been added. ( 3 ) What is the other hand, the receipt of insurance money 
knowm as the West End mission, at St. James’s cannot be taken into account in reduction of 
Hall and Wardonr Street, with the Rev. Hugh damages. The Act is chiefly important in fth 
Pfice Hughes ($>*«) at the head, assisted by bearing on railway accidents, 
the Rev. Mark Guv Pearce and a powerful T - 
staff of lay agents. This branch of the mission tJSS^ Se* Chamberlain, 

illustrates what is known as the forward move* 

meat of Wesleyan Methodism, and a brass Lord Privy Seal, The, was so denominated 
band used for the musical part of the services from his having the custody of the privy wi l 
at Si. James's HalJi social and high-class enter- which was used to all charters, grants* and 
Uunments at Wardour Street, a house for the pardons signed by the king before they came to 
lady workers of the mission to reside in— these the great seal. Modem legislation has deprived 
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the office of a}] but the most nominal duties. Court of Appeal in Chancery, were selected 
but the holderis filth great officer of State, and Oct. ist, 1851, and the salary was fixed at 
'as such takes precedence next after the Lord j£6,ooo. There are now five Lords Justice*— 
President of the Council. Sir H. Cotton, Sjr N, Lind ley. Sir C. S. C. 

„ Lords, Badge of. Alphabetical Mat of. See 7t!i?™S r A£: LopoB ’ ** ch 

Peerage, and Political Parties (English). of w hom receive a saIar y ^ 5 i°°°* 


r^^C^MTTcZr^T^mcZtm: of whom receive e «Uary of rffco*.. ' 

Low of Life at Sea. M,. IWoU’s Act Lord * of Appeat -SeePa*K*aE. 

living failed to effect the object for which it Lords, Privileges Of, See PRivuatazs or 

was designed, owing to the impossibility of Peers. 

instituting adequate inspection oi the fleets of Lords Spiritual aad Temporal Sec Peers. 
merchant ships which daily lea^ our shores, tA-flu+ena^.^ 
several unsuccessful attempts have since been 

made, notably by Mr, Chamberlain^to induce “ ie Venezuelan coast, belonging to that State, 
Parliament to adopt a more efficient measure Louis I, King of Portugal, b, 31838, tie 
for preventing loss of life at sea. A select com- ascended the throne in succession to his 
mittee of inquiry into the subject last year brother. Pedro V. (1861). He had attained the 
reported in favour of a thorough reform 01 the rank of captain in the Portuguese navy, in 
system of marine insurance as the only effectual which he had served in his youth as Duke of 
way of preventing unsea worthy ships from being Oporto. King Louis is a writer of no mean 
sent to sea. The following tabl^ shows the importance ; he has translated into Portuguese 
number of lives lost in British and foreign ves- several plays of Shakespeare, among which are 
sels by sea casualties, which occurred to such Macbeth^ ine Merchant oj Vcn tee, and Hamlet. 
yesfsefs on or near the coasts of the United He married, in 186a, the youngest daughter of 
Kingdom during each oi the nine years 1876-7 the late Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, the 
to ’85-6, or were reported during the same years Princess Pia, by whom he has two sons, Prince 
as having occurred to British vessels abroad or Carlos and Prince Alfonso, 
to foreign vessels on or near the coasts of British 0-1,* 

possessions abroad, with the number of vessels Lourenso Marquez. The port and settle- 


possessions abroad, with the number of vessels Loureggo Marquez. The port and settle- 

m whiclf the live, were lost ; and distinguish- 1,1 ® e,a *; a « risin « *»»»• 

ing the lives lost m sailing vessels from the Belongs to Portugnh which^has a Ktraimi 
lives lost in steam vessels, and the number of ~ ele * ^. s j^rUng-pomt ft 1° 

crew lost from the number ol passengers lost Transvaal gold-fields, and hence likely to 
r become a place ol consequence. 

7T ~ J^T Low Church. See Church of England. 

» No. of o «i r 

° o Lives Lost. *3 Lowe, Major-General Drury, b. Jan* 3rd, 

6 oi , *3 $ 183a, gaaettea comet in the 17th Dragoons, $54 ; 

Crew Ifas o.h and m December ’8r Major-General, having 
* Hi-1 always served in the same regiment. He served 

„ in the Crimean war ('54-6), and was present 

Sailing , . 456 2,586 195 2,781 at the siege and fall of Sebastopol. He took 

bteam . . 56 560 134 694 part in suppressing the Indian mutiny ('58-9), 

Total . » , 512 3,140 329 3,475 and was mentioned in despatches. Again, in 

( Sflliimr „ of,-, t fwv. tuc , ’ u .. i .1. ... u *u_ 


{ Sailing , 
Steam . 
Total . . 

{ Sailing • 
Steam , 
Total . . 

{ Sailing . 
Steam . 
Total . . 

1S79-80V Steam . 
(Total . . 

{ Sailing . 
St**m . 
Total , . 

( Sailing . 
Steam . 
Total . . 

1888-6 i Steam' . 
(Total . . 
? Sailing . 
1888-84 Steam . 
(Total . . 

{ Sailing . 
Steam . 
Total . . 

*y eBx * (Total . 



No 

of 

O « 

0 0 

Lives 

Lost. 

35 0 

6 U> 
*> 

Crew. 

Ta s. 

'3 $ 
o.‘t 
H~4 

456 

2,586 

i95 

2,781 

56 

560 

134 

694 

552 

3.146 

329 

3,475 

267 

1,604 

345 

1,849 

’ $£ 

487 

213 

700 

320 

2,091 

458 

2,549 

305 

1,561 

*34 

*,695 

61 

458 

69 

527 

366 

2,019 , 

203 

2,222 

222 

1,467 

107 

*,574 

64 

442 

*95 

637 

286 

*,9«9 

302 

2,211 

463 

2,j8o 

82 

2,262 

70 

675 

*25 

VOQ 

533 

0,855 

207 

| 3,062 

488 

2,703 

114 

2,817 

99 

1,022 

254 

1,276 

5&? 

3,735 

368 

4,093 

429 

2,094 

48 

2,142 

112 

857 

*39 

996 

54i 

3,95* 

187 

3,‘38 

4»4 

2,<>39 

*34 

2, *73 

73 

545 

228 

773 

477 

2,584 

362 

2,946 

258 

2,004 

52 

1,056 

86 

73* 

45 

776 

344 

G735 

97 

*,832 

3.252 

17,238 

1,111 

16,349 

8t0 

5,777 

1.402 

7,179 


23,016 

2,513 

25 ,m 


part in suppressing the Indian mutiny ('58-$), 
and was mentioned in det-patches. Again, in 
'79, he served through the Zulu campaign, and 
was slightly wounded at the battle of ultmdi. 
In 1879 he received a medal with clasp, and C-B. 
As Brigadier-Genera) he served on the stall in 
South Africa from March '81 to April ‘8», and 
subsequently commanded the cavalry division 
i n the Egyptian campaign of Ua, 

Lowell, James Russell, D.C.L., LL.D., eon 
Of Rev. Charles Lowell, D.D., was b. at Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A., »8ig. Graduated 
at Harvard College (1838), and at Harvard Law 
School <1840). Published some poems (184*) 
entitled , u A Year's Life,*’ another volume of 
poems (1844) ; some directed against slavery 
(1848); followed by the “Bigtew Papers,” a 
satirical essay against slavery and the Mexican 
war. Travelled in Europe (1851-52) : delivered 
a course ot lectures belore Lowell Institute, 
Boston, on u British Poets " (1854-55) ; ap- 


pointed Professor of Modern Languages and 
Literature at Harvard College (1855) ; Spent a 
year at Dresden? was editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly (1857-62). and North American Review 
(1863-72); published <*868) “Commemoration 
Ode " in honour of the alumni of Harvard 


Oxford and Cambridge respectively. 


Lorfig Justices were appointed by William wife, Maria W. Lewd), was a poet of consider- 
1T1. to govern England during his absence in able merit and a native of the same State. In 
i6t»4‘ fwo< Lords Justices, assigned to thtf 1880 he was appointed Minister oi the United 





States America, to Great Britain, from which 
he was recalled (1885), Under the title of 
“Democr my and ether Addresses” Mr. L. last 
year republished the speeches which he de- 
livered on important occasions during his rest 
dence In this country* The February number 
of the Atlantic Monthly will contain a new 
poem by Mr, L., entitled, '** Endymion : a 
Mystical Comment on Titian 1 ® Sacred and 
Profane Lov^” 

Lover Canada. The former name of 
Oe®beo ^ 

Loyalty fstontfaf. An appendage of the 
French colony of new Caledonia (q.v.). 

LufcbOdk, 8tr John, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., b. 
in London, 1834. Educated at Eton, Entered 
<48) his fathers bank In Lombard Street, be- 
coming a partner in *56. Sir J . L, has been" a 
member of many Commissions, including the 
f Public School Commission, the International 
Coinage Commission, and the Advancement of 
Science Commission, In *70 be entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Maidstone, and continued 
to represent that constituency until ‘80, when 
he was elected by the TTniv. of London, which 
seat hf* still holds. During his parliamentary 
career Sir John has taken an active interesi in 
educational and financial questions, and sevcr.nl 
public measure^of importance (the principal 
being the Bank Holidays Act and the Bankers’ 
Books Evidence Bill) owe their existence mainly 
to his influence and exertions. He has re- 
cently devoted himself to the promotion of 
the Shop Hours Bill. Sir J. I,, is also distin- 
guished as a scientist, and has contributed man v 
important articles to the literature ol the Royal, 
Linnajan, Geological and other learned societies, 
In *63 he published ‘‘Prehistoric Times,” and in 
"70 the “ Origin, of Civilisation and the Primitive 
Condition of Man,” both of which have reached 
a fourth edition. He is also the author of 
“The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects,” 
“ Monograph o i theThysanura and Collembola,” 
and a book on Ants, Bees, and Wasps, besides 
many other valuable scientific works. He was 
elected tot President of the Institute of Bankers, 
and in '81 President of the British Association. 
He has also been Vice-President of the Royal 
Society. lie has received the hon, degrees ot 
b.CL. from Oxford and LL.D. from Dublin, 
and held the office of Vice Chancellor of th* 
TJniv, of London, which he resigned in '80, on 
becoming the parliamentary representative of 
the University, Sir John is a Liberal Unionist. 

Lucy, Hoary w., b. at Crosby, near Liver- 
pool, Deo. sth, 1845, Entering the journal, 
istic profession, he was successively on the 
staffs of the Shtrwsbmy Chrontcle (’$4) and 
Vail MttU Gazette {*70). Joined the Daily 
AVws as special correspondent, chief of the 
gallery staff* and writer ol the parliamentary 
summary C73)* He was appointed editor 
('86); but last year resigned the editorship, 
and returned to his old post in the gallery. 
Mr. Lucy is the author of a “ Handbook of Par- 
liamentary Procedure, "and “Men and Manners 
in Parliament,” “Diary of Two Parliaments” 


(Vol. L, published ’8$, deals with the Disraeli 
Parliament } VoLTI., published Feb. ’86, treat® 

S f the Gladstone Parliament). Published <’8a) 
is tot novel, u Gideon Fleyce.** On the dead) 
of Mr; Tom Taylor, who m succession to Mr. 
Shirley Brooks had written the “ Essence of 
Parliament * for Punch, Mr* Lucy was invited 
to continue the lork. Thte he did ip a new 
style, now familiar as “ The Diary of Toby* M.P, V 

ai m& PeqaBaa. . a 

German colony On the west coast of Africa. 
Administered* by the German West African 
Society. Area under 100,000 sq. m. ; pop. pro- 
bably roo,ooo. Coast extend® from Walfisch 
Bay to the Ore rtge river. Inland it i® bounded 
by the soth meridian E. long., including Croat 
Hamaqualand. Angra Pequefia, now called 
Ludentz Bight, is the port and nucleus ot 
settlement, with Moravian missionary village 
of Bethany further Inland. Regular sea com- 
munication with the Cape has Imam established. 
Climate favourable, but soil stenlb and sandy. 
Water at present has to be brought from Cape 
Town, Natives are docile, of the Namaqua 
Hottentot tribes. There are copper mines. 
Herr Luderitz, who is supposed to be dead, 
effected purchase of land from Namaquas and 
settled here . The German Government annexed 
the territory in '84-5. See Da.marai.jvnd. ' 
Lunacy. See ed. ’87. 

Lytton Rt Bon. Edwd. Roht. Bulwer- 

| Lytton, and Baron and* tirt Earl of, only sou 
ol the late Lord Lytton, the novelist and, dra- 
matist, was b. in 1831. Was educated at 
Harrow and the Umv. of Bonn, and early 
gave promise of the inheritance of his father's 
literary genius, by the publication of * ‘ Clytem 
nestra and other Poems,” under the nom de 
plume of “ Owen Meredith.” He early entered 
the diplomatic service, and served as attache 1 o 
the embassy of his uncle Sir Hem y Butwer, 
at Washington, in ’49, He was subsequently 
an attache at FJorer.ce. Paris, The Hague, St, 
Pctetsburg, Constantinople, and Vienna. In 
’63 he was appointed Secretary of Legation at 
Copenhagen, and; the following year served in 
the same capacity at Athens. He subsequently 
became charge d'affaires at Lisbon, and at 
Madrid, anervietma, and in ’72 was appointed 
secretary of the embassy to Paris. Two years 
later he was serit as Ambassador to Lisbon, 
and in ’76 was appointed Viceroy of India. Hi® 
viccroyalty is memorable for the proclamation 
of the Queen as Empress of India, and for the 
declaration of war upon Afghanistan. Lord L. 
resigned the Governor-Generalship simultane- 
ously with Lord Beacon sfidd after the defeat 
of the Conservative Ministry in ’8o. He was 
raised to the rank of an earl on the recom- 
mendation of Ld. Beaconsfield in the same year. 
Ld. Lytton was last year appointed Ambassador 
to Paris in succession to the late Ld. Lyons. 
In addition to the volume of poems already 
mentioned, Lord L. is the author ot “Lucile," 
“ Tannhauser,” “ The King of Amasss,* 
“ Fables and Songs.” “ Glenavcril,” “ The 
Shaving of Shagpat/’ etc., and of a Life of hit 
father. 
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M 

M&c&o. A Portuguese trade-pert and settle- small to make known the mat genius he is 
meat at the mouth of the Canton river, China, now seen to possess. Mackenzie composed a 
Area, *8 sq. m. ; pop. 68,086. Ceded to Portugal violin concerto for thfe Birmingham festival of 
in 1556. . 3885, which was very favourably received. He 

McCarthy, Justin, M.P., \vas b. at Cork in has produced two operas, “Oolomba” and“ The 
*830, and educated in that city. In *53 he com- Troubadour.” fcfcth brought out at Drury Labe . 
menced his carecr as a journalist in connection by Mr, Carl Rosa, the last-gamed in the 
with a Liverpool paper, and In ’60 joined the summer of IBM. In the autumn of the same 
staff of the Morning Star as ^parliamentary year his cantata “The Stony of flayid” was 
seporter. becoming C04) chief editor. In ’68 he brought forward at the Leeds FfcativaL 
severed his connection with the Morning Star, Mackenzie, Capt. See Chess. 
and' subsequently visited the United States. Mackenzie, Sir Morell, Bart., M.D., one of 
On his return he joined the editorial staff of the most eminent of living authorities On dis- 
the Daily Am, front which he retired in ’86, eases of the throat, was b. at Ley tons tone. Essex, 

Mr. McCarthy represented Longford ’79-85. lie 1837. Educated at the London Hospital ana 
unsuccessfully contested Derry at the general the medical schools at Paris and Vienna; M.D. 
election of ’05, but was returned by a large Univ, of Loudon. In *63 he was awarded the 
majority for Ijwigford* In ’86 h£ "again con- Jacksonian prize for an essay on “Diseases of the, 
tested Derry, Against Mr. (now Sir C. E.) Throat,” Sir M. M. has been for some years 
Lewis, who was returned by a majority of physician to the London Hospital, and lecturer at 
three. On petition, however, Mr. M. was that institution on diseases of the throat. He 
declared to be the sitting member. Mr. J. M. was sent for by the German Crown Prince on 
is one of the most powerful of Mr. Parnell’s the occasion of the recent development of 
supporters, and is regarded as a possible leader alarming symptoms of disease in his Imperial 
of the Irish party in the event of the leader- Highness’ larynx, and recommended that the 
shift* becoming vacant, Mr. McCarthy is also diseased portion, which he considered to be 
well known as a novelist and historian, and, not of a cancerous nature, should be excised, 
besides being the author of “A Fair Saxon,” The Prince submitted to the operation, which 
,;, Mr Lady Disdain,” “Linley Rockford.” and Dr. Mackenzie very skilfully performed; And 
Carnidla, etc., he has written the well-known in recognition of his service* to her august rela- 
hi stoical works, “A History of Our Own Times,” tive Her Majesty conferred a baronetcy Upon 
“ The Epoch of Reform,” “ liistorv of the Four him. Though the Crow 11 Prince, however, was 
Georges,” a volume of essays entitled “ Con relieved for a time by the operation, alarming 
Amote,” and “Prohibitory Legislation in the symptoms reappeared a few weeks afterwords. * 
United States.” Mr. M. has also been a fro Sir M. M. is the author of standard works on 
quent contributor to the Nineteenth Centmy , di senses ofthe throat, and founded the Hospital in 
the Fortnightly, Westminster, and London Golden Square for the treatment oft hose diseases. 

Fi vicu's, and many other English and Ameri- MacMahon, Ex-President Marshal Marie 
can periodicals. Edni&Patrick Maurice de, Duke of Magenta, 

Macdonald, Dr. George, poet and novelist, b. of an .Irish family, at Sully,. w.i "France, 
b. 1824, at Huntly, Aberdeenshire . Educated at *juiv i 3 ih, 1808. He' was educated for the army 
University of Aber^geh, and subsequently at at St. Cyr. From 1830 to 1848 Captain Mae- 
Hf&hbnry Independent College, with the idea Mahon was mostly engaged in the Algerian 
of pecopj^ffg a Congregational minister. He war. He distinguished himself in the storming 
2 jlWi wards, nowever, decided to devote himself of Constantine. Major in 1840, hud Colonel of 
to literature, a determination upon which many the Foreign Legion, he was made a General 
thousands of the English-spcakihg race cow in the Crimean war, and succeeded General 
congratulate him. Mr. Macdonald’s works are Canrobert at the head of a division. For his 
chaiacterised by deep poetic and idiglous gallantry in storming the Mslokeff he received 
feeling, and great power oi mental analysis, the G.C.L.IL and K.G.C.B, In the Franco- 
His views are extremely broad and liberal, and Italian war he came unexpectedly upon the 
the charm of his style has a peculiar fa^cina- Austrians at Magenta, and defeated them. For *, 
tion. His best known works are “David Elgin- this deed he was created Field -Marshal" and 
bnod,” “Adeja Cathcnrt,” “The Poitent, a Buko of Magenta, He was made Governor oi 
Story of Second Sight,” “Annals of a Quiet Algeria in 1864. In the Franco- Prussian war 
Neighbourhood,” “ fhe Seaboard Parish,” he commanded the First Army Corps. He was 
“ Robert Falconer,” “The Vicar’s Daughter,” forced to retreat before the Crown Prince after 
“Thomas Wingfield, Curate,” “The Marquis two preliminary battles, and suffered a crushing 
of Lossie,” “At the Back of the North Wind,” defeat, after having been severely wounded at 
“The Gifts of the Child Christ,” “The Wise Sedan. He was commander-in-chief of the 
a Parable,” etc. Dr. M. is also an French army at Versailles, which invested 
eloquent preacher, and frequently occupies Paris under the Commune. In Nov* *873 
CouRKgatianal ana other pulpits. Marshal MacMahon was elected President of the 

, Mackenzie, Alexander Campbell, author Republic for a term of seven years, but resigned 
of, the oratorio “The Rase of Sharon” (written Jan. 7879. He was succeeded by M. Grevy, 
for tHe Norwich Festival of 1884b The son of a and has since retired from political life. 

Scottish musician, he was b at Edinburgh 1847. “ Macmillan'S Magazine’" (Bedford Street, 

He studied and played ns violinist in Germany Covcnt Garden— monthly, is.) was founded 
(t$57-6*)t when ne became King's Scholar at October 1859. It contains articles and essays 
the Royal Academy of Music, London. Since of general literary interest, and fiction, 
then, *jll hiS great success, his life was one of Editor, Hr. Mowbray Morris, 
hard work, and his compositions, very scholarly Macnaghten, Reward, son of Sir Edw. 
and original though few, were on a scale too Macnaghten, 2nd Bart., b. 1830. Educated at 
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. Cambridge. Called to the bar (1S57) ; Q.C, footing m Madagascar, and has held some small 
(1S80). Appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordi- Elands on the coast. In 1883-5 regular conquest 
nary (1887), in succession to Lora Blackburn, was attempted, but failed, a desperate resist- 
He was returned to Parliament as Conserve- ance being offered. But the Malagasy 1 , being 
tive member for Antrim in 1880, and continued unable to find any Power to aid them against 
to sit for tbit constituency until his appoint- the invader, were obliged to cede Diegabusres 
meat as a Lord of Appeal. Bay, to be formed into a French naval station, 

^ MacnwlLirteJr, John, A.%Ak. jb». 1839, at to pay £800,000 war indemnity, and to enter into 
Slateford, near Edinburgh- Hewed an Assod- a treaty giving France the control of foreign 
ate of the R03&I Scottish Academy (1863). In relations. Early in 1887 French troops with- 
the following year he came to London, and drawn. * During the year rupture of French 


was elected ap Associa^of the Royal Academy Resident will# Hova government on account 
(1879). Hon. member of the Koval Scottish of alleged British ^encroachments. Peaceable 
Academy (1882), Mr. Macwhirterhas painted solution of difficulty. See France; and for 
t ome excellent pictures, chiefly relating to the Prime Minister, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult 


and 4 ‘Autumn Evening.” “Edinburgh from Annual.” 

Salisbury Crags,” “ Misty Gleams,” “ Harbour Madras, See India ; and for Ministry, etc., 

#f Genoa,” and “Shores of Iona” were the see Diplomatic. , v 

subjects he exhibited last year. Madeira Islands. A group offN.W. African 

Madagascar, Native name Kossi Dambo, A coast, belonging to Portugal. Area, 317 sq. m., 
large island separated by the Mozambique pop. 133,323. Capital and port Funchal, a fine 
Channel from south-eastern Africa. Noyv town of 30,000. Climate and scenery renowned, 
virtually a French Protectorate. It is about Products, wine, fruit, Sugar, coffee. People 
900 mites long by 500 broad, area 228,500 stj. m., Portuguese. A celebrated sanatorium. Wine 
pop. 3,500,000. Capital Antananarivo, a striking has lost its former excellence, and trade isjoot 
and well-built town of pop. z 00,000, upon a lofty what it was. Consult “Reports of H.M/s Chn- 
hill about two hundred miles inland. Ports suls, ’8a, Part ix., and *84, Part vii. (Madeira).” 
are Tamatave, pop. 10,000, on E. r Hojanga, imp, Madrigal- A short poem on some motto or . 
14,000, op N.W. The soil is fertile, and the “conceit,” secular or sacred; hence a choral 
island has rich deposits of silver, copper, iron, composition of the polyphdnickmd, that is built 
and salt, and magnificent forests of valuable upon one or more subjects treated with varwpn* 
timber. Coal is found in the north-west; cattle, devices of counterpoint, imitation, etc*, forming 
hides; gum, indiarubber, wax, cotton, sugar, the musical expression of such a poem. The 
vaniHa, rice, lard, and coffee are exported to word is the Spanish madregane, a sort of 
Mauritius, Reunion, and Europe. Climate very satirical motto poem, other nations being quick 

» ./..I 1 1 1 . . ^ .u „ c 
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1 Harbour Madras. See India ; and for Ministry, etc., 
were the see Diplomatic. ,, v 

Madeira Islands. A group off N.W. African 


hurtful to Europeans, especially on the coast, to follow the Spunisl 
i he;e are no large animals, ’but crocodiles madfigalian era is tha 
abound in the mats, and the lakes are remark- James 1 ., and the En 
able for their enormous harvests of fish, which, composers m the style. 


to follow the Spanish models. The prime 
madfigalian era is that of our Elizabeth and 
James 1 ., and the English are the greatest 


ttuie lUi uit'ii LiiuiiDUua iuij veavs ui m uic csbjit., wr 

with rice, are chief ai ticks of diet amongst Magdala. A fortress in Abyssinia {$*.) 
the poorer classes. Immense herds of cattle taken and destroyed by a British lorce, '88. 


roam over the \ 
absolute monarc 


grassy plains. 
:by, the Queen (F 

... . / * 


Government an 
anavalonalll.) 


Magenta, Duke of. See MacMahon. 

^ Mag Haul, Agostlno, Italian Minister 


„ w§ A'as b. at nanzmo, \jct ’834, Has 

of clans chosen by herself. Power really in effected great reforms in Italian finance, 
the hands of Prime Minister (Uaimlaiarivony), and has held, his present portfolio in three 
who is husband of the Queen. By treaty, ministries (1877-78, 1878-79, and in the present 
December 1885, a French Resident, with Depretis cabinet, appointed May 29th, i88f, to 
military escort, resides at the Court and« date). He belong*? to the school or Adam Smith* 
controls foreign relations. The standing army and was one of the founders of the “Societa 
consists of 20,000 men, armed with modern Adamo Smith” at Florence, He has written 
f weapons ; during the War 50,000 were mobilised much on financial questions, on which he ls*an 
and trained by English officers. Christianity acknowledged authority, 
has taken firm root amongst the Malagasy, ana M&h6. Chief of the Seychelles Islands {q i\). 
a system of national education has been intro- Mahmoud of Caud&h&r. See Afghanistan. 
duced with marked success. Total importsand Maine, Sir H, R., K.CS.I., LL.D,, the most 
exports before the war with France valued at distinguished of modern writers on civil law 
.£800,000 annually, official returns. The trade of and jurisprudence, was b. 1832. Educated at 
the island has, in consequence of the war, Pembroke College. Cambridge, , where hA gra- 
smiTipred considerably. Manufactures consist dunted ; his brilliant career as a student 
ol lambas, hats, boots, chains and articles of terminating in his becoming senior classic 1 
jewellery. Silk and woollen weaving, metal and university scholar. Was appointed Regius 
work, and cabinet work. The ruling and most Professor of Civil Law in the same university 
civilised section of the Malagasy are the Hova (1847), and was elected Reader on Jurispriraenoo 
(central province). Other tribes are the Bet- at the Middle Temple (*8^4), Appointed law 
sirrusar&fca (east coast), Sukalava (north and member of the Supreme Government of India 


west coasts). They are an intelligent, indus- 


trious, and grpjp-essive^ people, speaking Malay | this important office succeet 


v dialects, and though black, are believi 
chielly of Malayo-Polyncsian origin. 1 


(18*3), and during his seven years' tenure ot 
this important office succeeded in introducing 


ved to be reforms with which his name will ever be 
There arc associated On his return home (1869) he wag 


Arabs and .Africans in the island, and probably appointed Corpus Professor of .Junsprtidence 
some admixture. Since early in the century at Oxford. Elected Master of Trinity Hall, 
France has made repeated efforts to obtain a Cambridge (1877), He is the author of several 
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works, v> hich occupy almost as important a place people, who are of African origin, with Italian 
in his own department as the workf of Darwin'' and English admixture.— In 1530 Malta came 
in the department of science. His chief works into the bands outlie Knights o t St. )ohn. It 
are ‘‘Itomen Law andXeffal Education, M ** Ancient was taken from the Order by Bonaparte in 
Law In Connection with the Early History of 1798, and was captured from the French by 
Society and its Eolation to Modem Ideas,” the British in 1800, assisted by the Maltese. 
“Village Communities in tits. East and West,” Finally annexed 1.8x4. For Governor, etc., see 
nu& “Lactam en ths Early History of Insti- Diplomatic. 

Ration*.” Sir Henry Maine is a member of the MaltkttSillTOJtt. A term loosely allied to 
Council of State of the Secretary for India, and designate any and all theorie% for checking 
abencher of Middle Temple, « over-population, *>., increase in population in 

M fl in t£E 3 .£-ge. Word used inflaw to signify excess of the power of providing food and work 
the illegal helping of one person as against for it. It originated in a “ Treatise on 
andWier m carrying on a law-suit. tion,” first published in 1798 by Thomas 

E&l&CCa A town and territory of the Straits Malthas, Professor of History at Hailey bury 
Settlements (y-s'.). College, wherein the author pointed out the 

MaldtVO Inlands? Anextensive group of low dangers and miseries of over-populatfon, and 


nllf Anders homage to Governor «f Ceylon, and the principles of political economy among) 

MadlocK, William Hurrell, was ' b. 1849. t h e people. 

Educated privately. He studied at Balliol Manchester Grammar School. See Public 
College, Oxford, and obtained second-class Schools. 

honours in the Final Classical School ; New- Manchester New College, founded in Man 


especially to the Nineteenth Century. Among promoting the study of Philosophy, Theology 
fiispublished works are “The New Republic, and Religion, without insisting upon the 
“Xfie New Paul and Virginia/’ “Is Life adoption of particular doctrines,” No subscrip- 


Wlasthliviiigr; “The Old Order Changes” (1886), tion or doctrinal statement is required either 
in.eaeh of which he, 4 in one form or anothei, of trustees, professors, or students. Exhibitions 
.propounds his political and social views, which and free admission to lectures are given to 
foay be termed philosophical conservatism. His students for the ministrj>, without restriction as 
-wfitijigs, marked byshucli keenness and clear- to the sect in which they will minister. The 
tiesg/are mostly of a controversial nature. lectures are open to all persons on payment 

Malta. Anciently Melita. Situated in the of fees. Principal, Rev, James Drumnmnd, 
Mediterranean, 56 miles south of Sicily. Is a LL.D. The centenary of the institution W the 
British Crown colony and stronghold. With college has recently been celebrated, 
lesser islands, Gozo and Cumino, area 117 sq. Manchester November Handicap. See 
3 tt.,,'jpop. 163,641, inclusive of garrison, usually House Racing. 

to 6.00a,— Capital Vaietta, a fine city, Manchester, Rt. Rev. James Moorhonse, 
mpregnably fortified, commanding a noble Lord Bishop of. The sc* was founded 1847. 
harbour/ It is a great naval stg^ou^ hicome'^,^- Hh .krd.sb.te b. at $hef 

riorkvards and nrfcr-nals. a *»***•' V \ r u £ UUn'a Tnll.. ('nm. 


vast* reservoirs, and is now highly cultivated. Consecrated Lord Bishop of Melbourne 1071 
It ifoTds^hle croiis of grain, chiton, vege- where he succeeded I>r Perry, and translate, 
tabms fnfit, etc., and has extensive pastures, to Manchester t 886. formerly cm ate of bt 
Climate dry and healthy.— Executive in the JMeots 1853-55, Sheffiel d 18 1859 
hand's of a military Governor and Executive 6i;perpetnalcurate^St.John,FjtzroySquar 
Coitncil.— A New Constitution was provided for 1861-67; vicar of 1 add ni^, ton and r ^ral de/ 
° hv'letters patent issued in Dec. '87 Legis- 1867-76 ; Warburtonian Lecturer 1874 ; chaplau^ 
lative Council to consist of Governor as in-ordipary to the Queen, and S 

president without vote : 6 official members ; Codding ton Major in St. Paul & Cathedial 1874 
? members who will represent clergy, nobility, 76. . His lordship is «ho known as 


enciUJS&msteao 01 sermm J rr- r,- » u TW 

Elected members to have full control of finance versity of Cambridge, 1870 » and Ine Lxpec 
1 and Wal .matters, and q of them to be salaried tation of Christ. .^La. 

nfehfoers of Executive Council Right of veto eSS- 


electoratos has been appo 


For 4 »a»« 


e forts re- ft new waterway for ocean-going steamers lror 
i of siege, the estuary of the Mersey, near Runcorn (wmc. 
Artillery, is above Liverpool), to Manchester, throughtwc 
1 Empire, Or three lock s, and partlyinthe bcds ofthe riyes s 
, pastoral Mersey and IrwelL The canal was to be about 
its of the twenty-one miles long, Independently of tin 
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**c. (iable>V Gardening, agriculture, pastoral I Mersey and irwelL 1 ne canai was xo p 
Jprroinfe,'' and fishing, are file pursuits of the I twenty-one miles long, independently 
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channel matte by widening and deepening its 1 Thirl mere, in the Lata district. The contracts 
^ the estuary; ana the variety and magnitude for the first part were let towards $he end of 1885* 
of the interests to be disturbed itere at once the first work* consisting of some 4 miles of 
apparent by the necessity of removing no tunnelling and mite, of open cutting. The 
less than five railway bridges (and of course aquedaot is to convey $0,000,000 gallons of water 
diverting the lines) and a canal viaduct. The daily. After leaving the tmnp. the aqtteduct, 
hill was passed by a House of Commons com- it is arranged, wfffpappear in the valley leading 
snittee in 1883, and thrown out by the lords; to Grasmere, keeping ■ to the high tend above 
ito *884 it was passed by a Lords* committee, Rydal and Windermere, and passing under 
and thrown mt by the Commons, in 1885, Chapel Green, Nab Soar, add Skejgm Wood, 
however, in an amended form, it was passed After erbsstug: Trofctbeck, the water, passing 
, by both Houses Soma time afterwards the through inverted iron siphon pipes, covered 
promoters of the canal brought a bill before par- with earth, will pass behind several residences 
fiament asking for power to pay interest out of by means of a tunnel, leaving Windermere!^#-, 
capital during construction— thus reopening a wav station two mites to the east. Then the 
much vexed question. The bill passed the valley* of the rivers and nibble 

»ecoiyd 4jr rcading in the House of Commons will be crossed by inverte«fpi|djon pipes, and 
March pth, r8B6. In July Messrs. Rothschild the rivers by bridges, till the neighbourhood, of 
issued the Company's prospectus for £8 ,000,000 Bolton is reached ; when the water will spsa 
sterling, when, to the astonishment of most through cast-iron pipes chiefly laid alcng main 
people, the response was so disproportionate roads to the Manchester reservoirs. 
that the issue was withdrawn. The matter has culated that there will be nearly thirty-three 
not been allowed to drop, however, and on miles of 40-inch cast-irc*b siphon pipes,' nine 
December oih, at a large and representative miles of 36-inch piping, and about eighteen^ 
meeting at Manchester, a report of a consultative miles of 33-inch. (For details of the Workiji 
committee was read, emphatically approving done in ”86 see ed. '87.) We were informed, 
of the protect and the estimates made. Early bv the couitcsy of the Waterworks officers 
in Feb. ”67, it became known that some amount of the Manchester Corporation, under d^te 
of friction existed on the board of directors ; Deo. 27th, *87, that the gigantic task was bemg 
and, to the regfet of many friends of the proceeded with, and that another contract yfas 
scheme, -Mr. Daniel Adamson retired. A new about l>eing let. : ' 

board was soon afterwards appointed, with Mandamus, Wilt Of. (Latin mandamus, 
Lord Xgerton of Tafcton as chairman. As the 11 we enjoin ”). A writ to enforce performance, 
result of much financial negotiation, it was of a duty, especially a duty of a public q^, 
eventually decided to divide the capital into ^Ma.si-public nature. It issues in all oases 
• ordfqary and preference shares ; and a motion where a party has a right to have a thingljfttre 
to stipend Standing orders in order to intro- and no other specific means of enforeingBris 
duce a bill to this effect was moved by Mr. right. Application for the writ must be made 
Houldsworth in the House of Commons on to the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
1 true 8th, —Si being explained that under the Count- Examples of the purposes for wlgjrch 
Company’s original bill the necessary capital a writ of mandamus may be issued are fc*rto 
had to be raised by Aug. 5th. The Act was compel a local authority to make a rate which 
carried, and received the royal assent by the law requires it to make; to compel an 
Julj 13th, an unprecedentedly short interval for inferior Couit, which has not done so, to 
an opposed Act. At the ena of the month the proceed in the determination of some matta* 
preference capital was floated, and at once within its jurisdiction ; to compel a compsmy 
bought up— -the interest during construction to comply with obligations imposed upon ltby 
being 4 per cent., and 5 per cent, afterwards, its Act of Parliament. The writ requites the 
Messrs. Rothschild and Messrs. Baring under- person againat whom it is issued to perform 
taking the task. At the half-yearly meeting, an act or show cause for not performing it. 
on Aug. 39th, it was announced that all the If he fail to show sufficient cause, the , Court 
£6,710,006 share capital requisite to be allotted,* will grant a peremptory mandamus, which 
and £a per share paid up, had been placed leaves no alternative to performance of what' 
before Aug. 5th, and the Bridgwater Trust had is required. The writ above described lm 
* ^een bought for £1,710,000. On Nov. nth the known as the prerogative writ of mandadms, 
a ,«m*kswere commenced at Eastliam Ferry, on and differs from what is known as the statutory 
h-ie Cheshire side of the Mersey. Lord Egerton writ of mandamus. But the distinetjon ift too 
a ‘f Tat ton, chairman, and Sir Joseph Lee, the technical to be explained here. v*’" 

d lce<hairman, formally began operations by Manilla. Capital of the Spanish colony of 
c fitting a sod each, but there was no public the Philippine Islands (<7.*',) ; pop. 370,000. 
/tremony. On Dec, 33rd, the Bishop of the Mauls ty, Sir Henry, b. yfios. Educated at 

fjlocese, speaking at the annual meeting of the Durham Grammar School. . Practi®e<l%s, a 
s tapchester and Salford Savings Bmik, said it solicitor (1830-43). Called to the bar at.GrJfy’s 
’ 0 *as not known for certain, but there were Jrm (1845). He rapidly acquired an extensive 
j^ood grounds for believing that about £60, 000 practice. Q.C. <1857). Appointed a judge of 
'ted been withdrawn from the Bank during the the Queen’s Bench Division of the HighGouirt 
c <ear in qmpr that It might be spent in the of Justice (1876). On the tetter occasion be 
/ 4 bnstructl«ft of the ship canal. During Deccm- received the honour of knighthood, 
gjer, besides the work being carried on at Manitoba. A province of the Dominion of 
Jastham and at different points, it was reported Canada, formerly known as the Red River 
t .kat a beginning had been made at the Salford Settlement ; entered the Dominion in 1870* It 
,ind, whdre there is to be a dock having a takes its name from Lake Manitoba, which is 
** water area of twenty-five acres. situated 60 mites S.W. of Lake Winnipeg. 

Ka&tetitte (Thirlmer#) Water Supply- Area, 133,300 sq. m. ; pop. *30,000. Capital 
*lms great work lias been commenced, the idea Winnipeg, at the junction of the Assiniucune 
being to cimvey to Manchester the waters of and Red rivers. Province divided 
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counties Which are grouped into eastern,,, f Church of Rome and its delations With civil 
central, and nvestern, District- of Keewatin* society, including “ The Temporal Power ot 
sow under government of Manitoba. General the Pope,"!* rfeply .|o*Mr. Gladstone’s “Ex- 
surface a level prairie, SOSfeet above Lake Win- postulation *’ as to the Vaticfln Decrees (1875)1 
nipeg and 700 feet above the level of the sea. “The True Story of the Vatican Council, etc. 
Principal stream the Red River, which rises Cardinal Manning takes a leading part in all 
in Minnesota, U.S., flows borth through the. the social and philanthropic movements in the 
province for 140 miles, and empties itself into Metropolis ; and is also an earnest supporter 
Lake Winnipeg. Climate healthy, but great of temperance, being President of the Catholic 
extremes of temperature. Owing to dryness Total Abstinence League offhe'Cross- , 
of atmosphere, winter cold no^ felt severely, Man. See Isle op man. -o 

snow falls lightly, and horses winter on the Manor. A manor is a territorial division 
prairies without shelter. Soil very fertile, derived from feudalism. Concerning itsorigin 
wheat being staple crop, and yields abundantly, and the details of its organisation there 
twenty-five bushels to the acre being com- prevails much dissension among scholars and 
monly raised. AIL other cereals, roots, and antiquaries. It took shape at A time when law 
fruits of Europe ufrive well. Flax and hemp and custom Were hardly to be distinguished, 
have also been grown with success. The Each manor had its own customs; so that of 
ptqirie grasses furnish excellent pasturage the thousands of manors existing in England 
andi good hay. Large numbers of horses, no two are exactly alike. The manor super- 
cattle, sheep, and swine are rinsed. Wood seeled in a great degree the township, which 
is scarce, and is chiefly confined to narrow some have traced back to the village vowi- 
Strips along the Re# and Assimboine rivers, munity, and which at all events was the unit 
Principal trees are elm, oak, maple, and of property and administration in early English 
.poplar, spruce, cedar and fir also occurring; times. Each landowner of the township had 
the ash-leaved majfleyields sugar. Rivers and possessed in severalty his homestead, and 
lakfes swam with fish of several kinds. Game perhaps some land with it. But the greater 
is plentiful, and coal abounds throughout the part of the land, arable and pasture, was held 
province,— Executive vested in a Lieutenant- by the landowners in common. Each township 
G«$?emor appointed by the Governor-General had its court, its officers, and its administrative 
ol the Dominion, and an Executive Council, machinery, and sent representatives te ahe 
consisting of 5 members, with a Legislative Courts of the Hundred and the County, By 
Assembly, numbering 31 members, elected by steps which arc now eery obscure the Jpwn- 
districts for four years. Three members are ship came to have a feudal lord, the lordfif the 
calWsd to the Dominion Senate, and five elected manor. Part of its land became his demesne, 
to j^uie House of Commons. Mr, Norquay’s cultivated by his villeins for his benefit: part 
m^iistry tesigned Jan. *88, and the Hon. fhos. remained in possession of his tenantS|f*The 
Greenway undertook to form a government. villeins had no property of their own," and 
Retails had not come to hand at the time were usually attached to the soil, but were 
■OfiSgo-ng to press. Religion and education protected in their lives and in their doraeaftc 
aye provided for in Winnipeg and other rights. The free tenants were practical! v 
centres. Laws are enacted to protect and owners of their tenements, subject to the 
further agriculture, and stringently enforced, performance of feudal service and payment 
Grain-growing and other kinds of farming are of feudal dues. The villeins gradually ao 
the main industries. The Canadian Pacific quired an interest in the land, and became 
Railway traverses the province ; there are copyholders. (See Copyhold.) The free 
local branches, a junction with the United tenants in many instances became the yeomen 
States systems, and a line is to be built through and freeholders of later days. The manor 
Keewatm to Hudson Bay. Water communiea- had its civil courts: the Court Baron for 
tiofis are extensive by river and lake during the freeholders, in which the free tenants 
summer.— Land surveyed in numbered squares, were judges ; and the Court (since called 
Quaker section of square mile ■= 160 acres, fiee Customary) for the villeins, in which the lord 
.grant. Lands reserved to support free educa- or his steward was sole judge. It had also a 
tion. Many half-breeds among the population, criminal court, the Court Lest. This, and the 
Sec Ca n ada ; and for Ministry see Diplomatic, Court Baron, and many other features of thc> 
Consult Bryce’s “Manitoba,” Macoun’s “Mani- manor,, came down almost unchanged from the 
toba and the Great North-West,” etc. earlier township, Law5 r era are incorrect in 

Manning, His Eminence Henry Edward, asserting that the manor was a sudden creation 
Cardinal oi the Church of Rome, Archbishop or altogether the result of the Norman conqtiest. 
of Westminster, was b. 180S. Educated at By a statute of the 18th year, of Edward I. 
Harrpw and Balliol Coll,, Oxford. Graduated (1290) restraints were placed Upon subitlfeuda- 
<1830^ and became bellow of Merton Coll, tion which rendered it impossible to create 
Rector Of Lavington and Graffham, Sussex any more manors. Every manor now existing 
(1834-40) ; Archdeacon of Chichester (1840-51). must, therefore, be at least boo years old. 
Resigned these preferments (1851) and joined At the present day the lord of me manor 
the Church of Rome. He was ordained a priest receives from its Freehold tenants a merely 
of tyke Roman Catholic Church (1851), and nominal rent or service? Front thus copyhoiS 
appointed rector of St. Helen’s and St. Mary’s, tenants he receives more, but copyltotds Are ijn 
Bayswater, where he founded a congregation course of enfranchisement, and in many manors 
entitled the ** 0 biates of St. Charles Borromho, no copyhold land can be found. His rights 
The degree of D.D. was confe^d upon him at over the waste of the manor, almost the only 
Koine. Qn the death of Cardinal Wiseman he common land remaining, are still important. > 
succt ^dM him as Archbishop of Westminster Others have rights overit, but he is its owner. * 
; Cardinal <1875)* Besides numerous The courts of the manor have long since 
volumes sermons, he has written a large either vanished or become formal. Consult 
number, 0! wc^ks on the doctrines of the Stubbs’ ‘‘Constitutional History of England, 

* 
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F Sir Henry Maine J 
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stion and 


and generally the waiting* of Si 
ana Mr, Elton; Scrivcn on *<C 
WUliame' ^Pr/ncipWM Um 
Manor, Xord of, sSTand 
Manor. 

Mansfield College is established for the edu- 
cation of men for the Nonconformist ministry. 

It is purely theological* and its students must, 
before entering on its distinctive studies, be 
graduates of $ome recognised university, or 
undergraduates of Oxford who have passed 
Moderations. It has two kinds of Scholarships : 

(i) A|ia,' value £60 a year, tenable by under- 

g raduates at any; college in Oxford (other than 
Unsfieldl ; (a) Theological, value £so a year, 
with tuition free and University fees paid, 
tenable during the course at Mansfield, which 
extends over three years. The staff will con- 
sist of five Professors and as many Fellows. 
The lectures are held meanwhile in temporary 
uuvniises, but buildings from designs by Basil 
Chatnpneys, Esq., are in process of erection. 
Manslaughter. See Coroners’ Inquests. 
Manufacturing Inventions, *87. Among 
the many Inventions, we select a few which 
appear to claim attention on account of their 
practical utility, Messrs. Downing & Co., of 
Manchester, have brought out a Treadle Corking 
Machine for bottling ale, wines, and other 
liquors. It leaves the operator at liberty to 
mau&ge the bottles and their corks, as the 
co i king is done by the downward movement 
given to a treadle, which subsequently springs 
bac*^ releasing the bottle securely corked, and 
the machine is again ready for action, One 
hundred dozen bottles per hour can be corked 
by $fe is machine. The same firm have also 
invented a Man die Corking Machine, which 
enables the corking to be done by handle 
instead of treadle power. A most important 
mechanical process for Bottle-blowing by com- 
pressed air, without the aid, as hitherto, of 
the mouth, has been invented, and promises 
to entirely revolutionise the glass-blowing 
industry. Labour and time are saved, and it 
is cheap in action. The bottles blown by means 
of this apparatus are remarkably accurate, and 
a much greater number may be manufactured 
in a given time than was possible under the 
old process of blowing by the mouth. It is 
the patented invention of an Irishman ; but the 
Patent Glass Blower Company (Limited), who. 
me the owners^ are working it. In the new 
Eclipse Self-Inking Dating Stamp, the type is 
made to revolve round a drum, and forms a 
part of the apparatus, so that the necessity 
of picking put dates, and placing them for im- 
pressions, is obviated, and moreover each date 
can he readily shilled without inking the fingcis. 

In a kindred department may be mentioned the 
Copying-Book Damper, brought out by the Allen 
Machine Company (Limited)* of Halifax, it 
renders superfluous both brushes and bowls, 
thd troublesome accessories of letter-books; 
is rapid in action, and is made in convenient 
sizes^' Thu Water is contained in a wedge- 
rtiaped and closed metal case, having along Us 
bottom edge a roller which damps the tissue- 
paper when run along its surface, oiled-paper 
being used, as before under the sheet. If the 
"damper- i« held horizontally no water can 
escape. „,Sueh ad invention for office and 
r general use as the above brings us naturally 
to speak of two new and improved format of 
Speaking-Tubes, the universally adopted method 
for carrying on speech at short distances. 
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Messrs. Purser, of Birmingham, have arranged 

* Combined Mouthpiece and Whistle, 

Jffeatic, and does away with any 
necessity for R'chain^gp attach the whistle to 
the mouthpiece, and tnq latter also need never 
be left open. In the hew Speaking-Tubs Bell, 
invented by Mr. T. ; Blank, a small gong 
is struck instead of sounding a Whistle, by 
pressing a ball at the mouthpiece J wheft the 
tube is raised towards the, speaker, this ball 
drops into another , position, and leaves the 
tube dear for Speaking through. The gong is 
at both ends of the tube-length. Among sewing- 
machine improvements was the Utility’* 
Embroiderer, a great advance upon sewing- 
machine inventions. By its use all kinds of 
ornamental stitching rnayrbe executed, and 
with the greatest correctness and rapidity — 
moreover, too, of a class that has hitherto ‘been 
impossible, or only attainable by hand wwt, 
It is the invention of Mr. W. B. H. Hiokling. 
A new Bicycle Oil-can has been introduced by 
Messrs. Marries k Sen, of Sheffield. Ntricrcw 
cap is used in this can, arid leakage would 
appear impossible. Early in the,, year the 
Coventry Cycle Company brought 'out their 
patent Anti* Vibratory Spring Handle Bar* for 
bicycles and tricycles, by means of which the 
vibration is reduced to a minimum. Agrioul- 
turists have been supplied, in the Portable May 
Press, with a useful apparatus for compressing 
into bales cotton, hav, straw', clover, and other 
viclding produce, ft had been introduced T>v 
Messrs. Collitt & Co., of Boston. A square 
press frame is operated upon by four uprights, 
one at each corner, the pressing power filing 
obtained by a steam-engine or by horse^ar 
under suitable conditions, and the Wfflme 
machine being on wheels may be moved from 
place,, to place. The hay or other material, *" 
be put into the apparatus from above, of 
means of doors in the sides, which are 4 

structed so as to bear the pressure used. 

improved Measuring and Folding Machine of the 
Measuring and Packaging Co., New York, is 
d chinned, as its name implies, to enable textile 
goods to be correctly measured, marked, and 
folded by mechanical means. Considerable 
loss annually.oceurs in lai^ge wholesale houses, 
owing to an extra quantity of material biting: 
claimed on account of supposed short length, 
and in consequence the manufacturer is often 
liable to fi aud in a demand for ** shortage **t or 
if it is the practice to send over-length, then, 
the customer may get more than his due. This 
new machine measures, marks* registers the 
length, and folds the goods. 

Margarine Act, *87 (see Parliamentary 
Session), enacts that substances, whether eora- 


- - , , - - - », wiicuici com- 

pounds or otherwise, prepared in imitation of 
butter, and whether mixed with butter or not, 
shall only be sold under the name of ,?* Mar- 
garine'*; and every package, whether open 
or closed, containing that substance shall be 
branded or durably marked "M ar g*ri n e v on 
the top, bottom, or sides, in printed capital 
letters not less than $ in. square : there is to 
b®, attached to each parcel exposed for sale by 
retail, and in such manner as to be clearly 
visible to the purchaser, a label marked in 
printed capital letters not less than jf in. 
square “ Margarine” * and the paper wrappers 
in which the article is delivered to the pur- 
chaser are to have the word printed on them 
in capital letters not less than | ixL square. 
The Act came into force J&n.iat, ’38* • V 
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JCtttg8Xlt&; At* island off the coast of market or fair where the sale is likely to be so 
Cumai&TYenczuda, ‘Area about 350 sq.xru, small that it is inexpedient to enforce Act 

^»« FOTmaV1 V he 

"Mart anno Island*, or Ladrdnes. A group (1871), Associate of the Water Colour Society 
in N, Pacific, east of the Philippines, belonging (1:871), His forte is genre and quaint medi- 
tb Spain, , volcanic, fertiIe*abo undiii g in wil d aevahsm, and he has been a constant contributor 
Cattle, swine, amd goats. A few colonised, to the Royal Academy since 1853. Has executed 
Aborigines Almost exterminated. See Colo- several decorative works Air private bouses 
njesov European Powers. and public buildings, R.A. (1838). > , 

-Mairle-galaixt*. A Wpst Indian island in Marlborough College. Sec Public Sc&qgiA 

the Leeward group. A possession of France, Marlow Regatta. See Aquatics, ^ " 
included in colony of Guadeloupe. Area 60 sq. m. Marquesas Islands. A Polynesiajf . .group 

Is hilly, producing a little cotton and coffee. belonging to France. Area 478 sq.'W^'jMip. 

Marine Biological Laboratories. Institu- 5.776. Chief island Nukahiva. Mountainous, 
lions neAr the seashore, provided with dredg- picturesque, fertile. Natives handsome^ war- 
ing apparatus, tanks, and scientific instruments, like, barbarous. Consult Bon wick’s ^French 
fbr scientific study. The object Is the study of Colonies," Wallace's 11 Australasia," eUv, 

. marine animals, for the twofold purpose of Marriage-Rate. See Population Returns. 

&dShing information as to the habits of our food Marriages, Celebration of. See ed. ’87, 

fish and extending our knowledge of marine For further information consult 0 Stephen s 
zoology and botany. They ate thus of com- Commentaries" (loth ed.) and the text of the 
niercKU *nd scientific importance. On the Acts therein cited, 

European and American coasts several labora- Married Women (Maintenance in ease of 
tories arein existence. Of the former the one Desertion) Act, *86. This Act provides that 
'on the Mediterranean at Naples, founded by it shall be lawful for any married woman 
"IhyJDohrn, is the most important. Its cost has deserted by her husband to sUmmom him 
beten about £20,000, and its annual expenses before two justices in petty sessions pr a 


Marriage-Rate. See Population Return*. 
Marriages, Celebration of. See ed. '87, 


. ftper about £4,000. The United States Fish stipendiary magistrate. If satisfied that the 
Commission have erected several small labora- husband, being able partly -er wholly to ftiain- 
tories, and are now laying out £10, 000 on. one tarn his wife, or wife and family, has wilfully 
^t ; ., Wood’s Hols, and £ 20,000 on fishponds pro- neglected to do so, and has de soiled fils Wife, 
tectSd by piers of masonry. This Commission the justices or magistrate may order hi*n to 
has received in all from the imperial revenue pay to her such weekly sum not exceeding £2 
some .£300,000. In England a Marine Biological as may be considered to be in accordance 
Aawuawut has been founded, towards which with hi* means and any means the wife may 
site at Plymouth, a sum of money, and an have fojr her support, the payment to he en- 
an final intome has been granted by the Govern- forced in the same way a* the payment of 
merit. The fishmongers Company, the lending money under an affiliation order. The offier 
English scientific societies, nncf private in- may lie varied by the justices or the magistrate 
djyiduals have subscribed. Altogether above upon proof given that the means of husband 
£3*?, 000 has been raised. Its president is Pro- or wife have varied since the order was made, 
fees or Huxley; its secretary, Professor Ray No order for payment shall be made in Favour 


way a* the payment of 
iation order. The offier 


year was not unmarked by many interesting that the wife since the making thereof has 
ev8felts at Lloyd’s, it cannot be said that there committed adultery. The Act does not extend 
is much to leport in the way of changes in the to Scotland. 

rates chaiged during the twelve months. The Married Women’s Property Act, ’8$. A 
chit^f reason for this fact is that rates reached a short historical preface is necessary to the 
mimmuiuduringthcpreviousyearand the early f explanation of this Act. At common law the 
part of *87/ The tendency, however, has been husband and wife were regarded as one person, 
towards a slight reduction, especially m steamers By marriage the woman was merged in the 
for time from the 20th Feb. last, 8-gu.nea man. He became entitled to all her personal 
boats of the year before having been done at property and to the rents and profits of her reap 
a or 7$ gs.» 7 -g- boats at £7, and 6-g. boats at 5 property. He also became answerable fi*r her 


for time from the 20th bob. last, 8-gu.nea man. He became entitled to all her personal 
boats of the year before having been done at property and to the rents and profits of her reap 
g or 7$ gs.» 7-g- boats at £7, and 6 -g. boats at 5 property. He also became answerablcffor her 
or 5$ g«* I* F. P. A, rate* to the East a slight debts. In equity a married woman w as always 
diminution is also observable, Liverpool and regarded as capable of holding property, and 
Bombay or Calcutta being now done at 6s. 8 d. the word and thing ** separate estate* owe their 


jpfer cent, by the regular liners, and coal or origin to the Court of Chancery. The chief 
railway cargoes at 12s. 6 d. to 15s. instead of sources of the separate estate have been settle* 
77$; Ha. or** 1. Baltic prices are about the ments, devises and bequest* to the separate 
name, ^and Mediterranean F.P< A* 6 s. 3<f. instead use of married women. Over this separate 
01 ns. 8 tf. The chief sensation of the year has estate the married woman enjoyed ail the rights' 
beep the numerous fires in American cotton both of an owner, save that in gifts to her fttparate 
before and after loading on board the export use it has always been umial to insert aproviso 
steamers. # against anticipation of income. This anomalous 


steamers. # against anticipation of income. Thisanomplous 

“M&jfll.** See Land Question. proviso has been enforced by the court* upon* 

: MA®ket, ttfi See Money Market. *, consideration of the strong pressure which may 
Gardens. See Fruit Farming. be put upon a married woman improperly to 
-JMwettt and Fairs, Weighing of Cattle anticipate her income. In this way common 
16 B 7 f enacts that in or near to every law became in * great degree obsolete ha so fai* 
mawetRftd fair in which tolls are taken, accom- as it affected women of the richer, class* who 
modptidAfpr weighing cattle shall be provided, have been almost invariably protected by settie- 
The Locai' f Government Board may exempt any ments, But it continued to press hardly upon 

* '35® % 



perty. of these Act© have been repealed is hon. LL*D* Harvard ana P. 0 . Leyden,; and 
bv toe Married Women's Property Act x88a, the Edinburgh. * «. 

effect of which may be summed up by saying Martinique* K West Indian Island of the 
that ft almost altogether annuls the effect ol Windward group, It is a French cpjbity. 
marriage upoifek woman’s right of property. In Area 380 sq. m., pop. 167.1*0- ffurt.fiHM is 
the ease, of all marriages contracted after the the seatpf government ; St Pierro, pop.% 
last da# of fS8«, the roamed woman, the feme the* principal Siwa. Interior high and rocky, 
coverftpmm the same rights of acquiring, hold- of volcanic origin* There are many streams, 
ing *n<r transmitting property which are pos- Lowlands very fertile ; cultivation of s%^r, 

. aesseci by the spinster or widow, the femme coffee, cacao, and cotton largely carried #a. 
so^r, or by the man. In the case of all marriages The colony is governed as a Fren ch Dep$K* 
contracted before that day the married woman ment. Trade amounts to over 000, 000. 
hast he same rights in reference to all property Originally settled by France ; in 1635, it hda 
accruing to her after that day, In respect of several times been’ in English hand©, but 
her separate estate the married woman has all was finally confirmed to France in *8x4. die© ' 
jghe means of redress by civil or criminal pro- Colonies of. European Powers,; and consul# 

heeding* Which are enjoyed by any other owner tr: “ T — r '‘- x — *■ —— H Kr *- 

of property* She is also liable in every respect 
as though she were unmarried ; she is Table for 
her ante-nuptial debts, and to the parish for the 
maintenance of her husband and children. 

Such 1 , subject to judicial construction, is the 
general effect of this statute. It provides no 
restraint upon the anticipation of her income by 
a married womaii ; nor does it annul such 
restraint, thus leaving marriage settlements 
nearly as useful as ever. It provides that 

rnopey lent by the wife to the husband shall in vvuwib Wita wuvu;u t*vtu»ua ini uVjfp, JffKS *" 
the event of his bankruptcy be treated as assets. Majesty, who, on the completion of the vgork 
and shall not be recoverable by the wife until in %o, created him a K.C.6. , The mest inmertr 
alt other creditors have been satisfied. It does ant of his other works are translations of “Odes 
not rUoW husband or wife to take criminal pro- of Horace/’ the Complete Works of Horace, 
readings against each other so long as they are CEhlenschliger s dramas, Corregio and AladM, 
living together. It protects as a trust in favour Goethe’s funs/, the “ Vita Nuova M jof Dante, 
of wife and children a bona-fide insurance by and Jlourik Hertz’s drama King Rene s Daugff* 
the husband of his life for their benefit, and a ter, and a 'Life of Lord Lyndhurst.” In Vfgxie 
similar insurance by the wife, married the celebrated actress Helen Faudt. 

Marseillaise Hymn. So called because Sir T. M. was elected Rector of the University 
first heard at Paris in 1792. Sung by troops of St, Andrews i n ’ 80 . * 
from Marseilles. Words and music composed Marvin, Charles, author, traveller, ahd 
(ttqj) by Bouget de 2 /Isle, nn engineer officer, journalist, was b. j' 54 - Spent his youth in 
to rheer the spints of conscripts df Stra&burg. Russia. On returning to England (1875) 

Marshall, William Calder, R.A., sculptor, voted him self to literature and entered^ne 
b 1813, at Edinburgh, He is one of the few Civil Servian from which he retired in con- 
flict** who Have resisted the attractions of the sequence of the disclosure pf the Anglo- 
more lucrative brunch of his art - namely, por- Russian Agreement at the Foreign Office (11578) 
trait busts, and devoted his skill as a modeller. Despatched (1882) by Mr. J. Cowen, M. Potto"* 
of the figure to poetic sculpture. From the mission to Russia, and published the res^jfl in 
Ait Union he received many commissions for a work entitled “The Russian Advance towards 
idefil works* „Was one of the three sculptors India/’ Accompanied the English missidff to 
employed forth© Houses of Parliament, aud has the Czar’s coronation (1883)* Visited the 
prodofced a large number of statues of public Caucasus and Caspian* I11 company with 
men, Mr, Marshall obtained the first prize Arm hints Vambery lectured in the chief towns 
of ffyoo fot a design for a national monument of England. Has Written many works and 
for the Duke of Wellington, now in St. Paul’s pamphlets on Central Asian and Anglo-RUsaiaU 
Cathedral (t8$?). Elected R.A. (t 85a), and is a questions, among which may be mentioned 
Chevalier of the.Legiou of Honour, “ The Russians at the Gates of Herat,” and 

* Jtfartmeau, Key* James, D.D., I.L.D., one “ Reconnoitring Central Asia.” Is atop an 
Jfj the most emlnent/of Unitarian divines, is a authority on petroleum* 7 ;, * 

Mother the late Harriett Martineau, b at Mass, Days of Attending- See Days, 2 ' 
Noivwp* igp$, Educated at the Norwich Gram- Massage. A term applied to specific p*e- 
mar Schopk Dr. Last Carpenter’s School at chanical manipulations, such as ‘Ocjieadipg’ 1 ” 
Bristol, aim ki Manchester New College (r/.r,). and “rubbing, which are intended to influence 
He entered the Unitarian ministry in ’38. Aftet the human tissues and the functions of the 
officiating for some years as minister in Dublin body in various disorders and disea,s#m. ggeto’* 
and Liverpool, accepted the chair of Mental sad as nerve prostration, muscular degenmtiott, 
Moral at Manchester New College ’41. infantile paralysis, wasted limbs, epimiLdrs- 

AVas an^thled minister of Little Portland tortion, impaired writing power, and: other 
Street Chape! '$9. and Principal of Manchester conditions. Massage, according to &s narti- 
Mew CM!ftge’fi8. Dr. M* is a voluminous writer cular application, stimulates the action of the 
On ethical and theological questions, and amongst skin, raises the genera) heat of the body/nad 


v icxiu/j a xsr.9 uiumiss Jiivfifiuil o 

“Colonial France.” , Sir' 

Martin, Sir Theodora, K.C.B., b. in Edin- 
burgh 1816. Educated at the High School ahd 
University of Edinburgh, subsequently practis- 
ing as a solici tor in that city. In 46 he removed 
to London, and in ’$8, under the nom de ptikne 
of ** Bon Gaultier,” published, with the asjrist- 
ance of the late Professor Aytoun, his’* 4 Boor at 
Ballads/’ and a translation of the “ Dooms? and 
Ballads of Goethe.” His “Life of the Prince 


married tftomen iff other classes ; and the the best known of his works are “Studies of> 
Mamed Women's Property Act *870, amended OtriMranffy/' 4p Modoai Materialism/^ 44 Idea! 


by the Married Worden j» Properly Act 18741 6«L_ 

Was designed to protecHnarried w«nen in the Thought 

‘ * ‘ ' sxf r,prt. 1 'rkAArt*. n 


»nlAtrlM»rtt rtf cBitm-o 1 fmrtAi^ant 4rin3(i nm. 
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and labourers or workmen employed •with a 
tfiew to profit. ’ Domestic servants, in the mb* , 
sence of expresVstiunlatiom are understood to 
be hired for the year, subject to amoath's 
notice by either party. They are entitled to 
proper lodging and rood, but not,*as a rute- 
to medical attendance. Illness and. conse, 
quent incapacity to work does not? render 
them liable to be dismissed without notice : 
but wilful neglect or disobedience do£»«i 
On leaving service they cannot claim a char- 
acter from the employer, or obtain damages 
for an unfavourable character winch die may 
give bond fide to a person having fright to 
ask for information. But they can obtain 
damages for an untrue character maUciyt&l) 
given. The relation between employers^er 
the one hand, and on the other labourer* 
or workmen, has been regulated by^mam 
statutes. In the first place the employe,’' 
in getting servants must not transgress ttor 
Factory or Elementary Education Acts. In^thc 
next place the Truck Act compels the einpJbyer ’ 
in all the more important trades to%pay his 
workmen in current coin, and not Otherwise.; } 
and an Act of 1683 forbids him to pay 'fyisj 
workmen in any premises used for tne^ate I 
of intoxicating liquor. Thirdly, a variety bf] 
Acts give to the county courts and to *the \ 
justices a certain jurisdiction in disputes *be- J 
tween employer and workman, anq provide ’ 
for the appointment, by consent ofbolh parrab? 
of arbitrators and boards of conciliation, whose 
awards the law will enforce. As a rule, breach 
of the contract of service by cither party now 
gives ground for a civil action only. i 

regards merchant seamen, the captain, the 
employer's agent, is necessarily invested with 
extraordinary powers of discipline. A work- 
man is criminally liable for a wilful breach of 
contract in cases where he has reasonable 
ground to believe that the result of such breach 
would be to stop the public gas or water supply, 
or to occasion serious injury to life or property. 
But in the prosecution of a trade dispute any 
number of persons may combine to do any- 
thing whi<% if done by one person, would not 
constitute a crime. A master is not criminally 
liable for any act of his servant; but he la 
civilly liable for every tiling done by hia*"»ejf- 
vant in the course of service. A master i*%iow 
civilly liable to one servant for injuries inflicted 
by the negligence of another servant. A master . 
may bring an action for any injury done tosbis \ 
servant whereby he loses tne benefit of theaer- 
vice — e.g. f an assault, a seduction, etc, A master t 
may justify an assault committed ir\ dpbhoe 
of nis servant, and vice versa. A mastef may 
maintain, i.e. aid and abet, his servant in an . 
action— a thing generally unlawful If any one 
wilfully entice a servant to quit his master's* 
service, the master has an action against hint® 
and the servant. Formerly it was only by 
apprenticeship that persons could qualify them- 
selves to exercise a trade. But at the j 
day, the necessity of serving an i 
survives only in the city of L_ 
apprentice was an infant bottfid 
denture for so' many years to serve a nrnst® 
who undertook to maintain and teadhfcim, ml 
exercised over him a parental authority * m 
children of parents unable to matnUii^jlheJ 
may still be apprenticed till the agolif twenty , 
one years by the guardians or overseers' to - 
persons willing to take them. In atl#aaea the 
infant’s consent is necessaiy. * * 


increases muscular power, whilst it 
affects the appetite and the, power oMci 
, is. in, more geneual use -on thfc Cdnrahe! 
in England fact, it may be ^aSd that here, 
although many of the most eminent practi- 
tioners advise massage, and exceedingly well- 
trained nurses are obtainable, still the system 
woof at present under any~organised medical 
guMarce. There is no doubt that “ rubbing 0 
andJJIkneading ” is often performed in cases 
where it is actually harmful, and this is 
largely due to the want of proper medical 
supervision. This is particularly so in re- 
ference to fever cases, and those of mental 
diioriter* The results obtained from a consist- 
»ent course of massage under an experienced 
operator are frequently very striking, chiefly 
with regard to the weight increase. Dr. 
Playfair, who was the first in this country to 
bring massage into prominent notice, considers 
no case satisfactory which doep not show a 
gain in weight of from 15 to 20 lb. at the end of 
.4. j§dnth or six weeks.,, Massage is generally 
performed by women ; and there exist several 
p&fvate hospitals where it may be carried out. 
Opinions vary as to the time necessary for 
learning the art, but in experienced medical 
djgcies* tor ordinary massage practice, a months 
course is thought sufficient. - 
- xfrassey, Gerald, poet and lecturer, b. at 
Tring 1828. His parents being very poor,* his 
childhood was passed under all the distressing 
cfr<$pm stances to which children were liable 
previous to the adoption of the Factory Acts, 
At the age of fifteen he obtained a situation 
as errand boy at Messrs. Swan and Edgar’s, 
Regent Street, and picked up his education by 
heading at the second-hand bookstalls at such 
. .odd moments ns he could spare. He subse- 
quently became editor of a Radical paper, the 
Sfiirit of Freedom^ and in ’54 published the 
‘‘Ballad of Babe Christabel and other Poems/’ 
which attracted the attention of Walter Savage 
Candor, who pointed ‘‘Out the great promise 
Which the young poet gave in this volume. 
,Mr« M. subsequently published other poems, 
SKfeich won for him great popularity; and for 
years he wrote the poetical criticisms 
Apr the Athenaeum. Mr. M. has also devoted 
-^uch attention to the subject fcf spiritualism, 
“ has lectured with great success in England, 
rigs, and the Colonies, Mr, M. was some 
ago placed as a pensioner on the Civil 
List in recognition of his services to literature 
aS^*a poet sprung from the people.” 

Massowah. An island and town at the 
entrance of* a bay on the African coast of the 
Red Sea, about 330 miles N. of the Straits 
of Bab-c I- Mandeb. It is the natural port and 
commercial outlet for Tigie and .Northern 
Abyssinia. Was an Egyptian possession till 
183 * 6 , When taken possession of by Italy. 
” tfitjn Abyssinia soon broke out, and some 
s was at first experienced by the Julians, 
fterwards reinforced to a total ol 33,000 
trp^fcs, have effectually made good their posi- 
tron, and have occupied territory to some 
J: ' stance inland, through which they are now 
ihtng a railway. Massowah has been for> 
i^ 4 JS nd its development as an Italian de- 
pendency may bq, anticipated. The Abvssmian 
monarch is now preparing for an attack on the 
Italian army with large forces. 

Jfl b find Bervafilt. Servants are prac- 
tically^bf two kinds— domestic servants or 
menials (Lat. intra w&nify within the walls), 
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jl Master of Faculty* See Deans. 

* Master of the Ralls. See Rolls* « 
Mftt&MelftncL An extensive countiy in 
South Africa between Limpopo and middle 
Zambesi rivers, north of Transvaal and Bechu- 
ln aland. Is mountainous, and known to Contain 
jeold. Aticieut ruins of unknown origin liave 
been seen here by Maiteh, who passed through 
jthe country. Was conquered fifty years ago by 
King Moselekatee and a Zulu army, the native 
bribes, Mash ana and M&kalaka, subdued and 
incorporated, and a military despotism set up 
ui the mhd el of Chaka’s in Zulu land. This 
mlures under Lo Benguela, successor of 
loselekatse. Boers from the Transvaal are 


rnv reported to be “ trekking” into this 
j untry, and serious conflicts may be con- 
dently anticipated. Its proximity to the 
Vitish Protectoiate, and its reported auri- 
. rous wealth, are also Ijkcly to bi ing Matabele- 
tiiid into public attention ere long. The 
oeople are numerous, warlike, drilled in 
eg im onto, every able-bodied man a soldier, 
ind they are said to be well armed. The 
ting is an absolute autocrat, possessing 

i ie&tioned authority. 

ithew, Bir James Charles, was b. in 1830. 
:atcd at Trinity College, Dublin. Called 
e bar at Lincoln's Inn (18^4). He was a 
ber of the South-Eastern Circuit, and, like 
Justice Bowen and Mr. Justice A. L. 
h, had not taken silk when he was ap- 
;ed a Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
previously Mr. Mathew had acted as a 
ber of the Committee on the subject of the 
4 ' Cos^s of Legal Proceedings/’ Mr. Justice 
Mathew was the third Catholic judge appointed 
fcince the Catholic Emancipation Act, the two 

y icvious ones being Mr. Justice Shee and Mr. 
ustice Haves. 

Matthews, Rt. Hon. Henry, M.P. for 
East Division of Birmingham, and Home Secre- 
tary, is the son of the Hon. Henry Matthews, 
late puisne judge of Ceylon, where nc was born 
in 1&26. He was educated partly on the Con- 
tinent and partly in England. Having graduated 
at the LJniv. of Paris B.A., he studied Jaw at 


Univ. Coll., London, and subsequently gradu- 
ated LL.B. at the London Univ., where he 
obtained tiie Univ. Law Scholarship of Z50 a 
year for three years, inthc same year he was 
appointed a Fellow of, Univ. Coll., the only 
otlvqr Fellow of the year being Bagehot the 
economist, lu 1845, when he was on ly eighteen, 
wfr. AJaUhows was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and iti £>50 lie was called to the bar. Eighteen 
years lamer he took silk, was elected a Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and was returned to the 
House 0$ Commons as Liberal member foi 
Dungarvqri, From 187a to 1876 he acted as 
Examine^’ in Common Law to the Council of 
Legal Education. In 1885 he unsuccessfully con- 
tested North Biimingham us a Conservative. 
L nJ ulyriS66 he contested East Birmingham, and 
if Utol/usicm of the Unionist Liberals with 
*1 Cofl^ieryatives was returned. When Lord 
Itisibury formed his # second administration 
jfer the general election, Mr. Matthew's was 
Jhointcd Home Secretary, He has been con- 
;Jted with several causes t.Uebres, notablv the 
^gpuse^se, the Slade case, Lvbn v. Home 
spiritualist), Boulton and Park, the Tich* 
f^hrne case, Armstrong case, Crawford divorce 
4ttse, Casfvcase, the Trafalgar Square riots, etc. 

Mauritius. So named by the first Dutch 
occupiers ,i» 1598, after Prince Maurice of 


Hdlapd. An island in the Indian Ocean 30c 
itiiies , of Madagascar* 2.000 miles from 

India, and 0,300 from the Cape. It is a British 
Crown colony. Area 708 sq. m.» pop. 370, ■j66. 
The island is divided into nine districts. Capital 
and chief port is Fort Louis, pop. 70,000, con- 
nected with other cAhtres by 5)2 miles of railway 
and excellent macadamised roads. Dependent: 
appanages of the colony, under the admixte* ) - 
tion of its governor, are various groups Wt'ib 
Indian Gfcean. # The Seychelles, Rodrigues, the 
Amiraates, Diego Ga»ia, and the Phage* Islands, 
are the chief them. Total area about .350 
sq. m., pop. 16,0 0. Mauritiua is mountainous, 
the highest peaks attaining 2,700 feet. It 
well watered and fertile, vegetation luxuriant 
and sccpery charming* Crnnute of the uplands 
delicious, that of the lowlands healthy but ho’ . 
Some uncleared forest still remains, in which 
are deer and game. A unique native bird, tu? 
dodo, was exterminated by the Dutch. Barrii r 
reefs surround the shore. A Governor presides 
over administration, which is conducted b 
Exicutive and Legislative Council?, both of 
Crown nominees. Staple industry is cultivation 
of sugar-cane. Cotton, co ff ee, indigo, tortoise- 
shell, ebony, vanilla, and*»loe-fibrc are aWo 
exported. For financial statistics, see BruisTh 
Empire, etc. ("table). The capital is strongly 
defended, but former large garrison now 
reduced to 400. There is a constabulary of 
about 1,000. The Church pf England and the 
Roman Catholic bodies receive some State aid. 
There is a Royal College, and also many 
Government and othei schools. Tho majority 
of the people are Indian coolies. Among 
the whites is a preponderance of French blood.- 
The Dutch abandoned the island in rfto. In 
1715 the French took possession, and the s 
island *was then called Isle of France. Its pro- 
sperity was founded by the French Governor, 
Mahe de Labourdonnais. A British force under 
Abercrombie captured Mauritius in *8x0, since 
when it has remained a colony of Eng and.-w 
In 18S6 the Governor<S ; r John rope Henncssy) 
became involved in sqrious disputes with Ifre 
people. The Governor of Cape Colony qtffcfc? 
sent to investigate matters, as Royal Commis- 
sioner, and he Exercised the authority delegated 
to him by suspending Sir f. P. Hennessy, whn 
was ordered noine Tor further inquiry {icjp 
•Diplomatic). This lesullrd (*87) in Sir Jokft'* 
acquittal and reinstatement as Governor. Cfea- 
sultFlernvngV* Mauritius” and “Her Majesty’s 
Colonies.” 

May.Wm. Charles, sculptor, b. 1853, at Read- 
ing. Studied S. K. Museum and R. Academy. 
Pupil of Sig. Monti. Awarded bon. mention for 
gold medal, R.A. ’73, and medals S. Kensington 
68, R.A. ’72, '77, and Internal. Exhib. "73. Ex- 
ecuted memorials to Canon Pearson, at Windsqr 
Castle: R. A. Cosier, Esq,, Reinenham j Rer. 
R. M. Morice, Hoddcsdon; memorial font, 
Lawrence, Southampton. Ideal works: “Death 
of Panthea,” “Hercules throwing Lichas into 
the Sea,” “ Victory,” “Warrior bearing wounded 
youth from Battle," H Playmates,” “ Coursing,'* 
“ Omnia Vmcit Amor." 

May Laws. See Germany and German 
P oLftiCAL Parties. ' 

Mayotta. One of the Comoro Islands 

M. u/* See Lloyd's Clauses. 

Meat Supply, Our. For sketch of rise 6{ 
foreign meat supply see ed. ‘87 j and fqr,kfeUUTMi 
*87 see Trade and Agriculture, 

Medical Aorta, , 08 <BQ. Xhgso Acts esttb. 
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Jish a General Medical Council for tbc United provisions relating to the registration of 
Kingdom, and branch councils for England, colonial and foreign practitioners in the United 
. Scotland, and Ireland respectively;* The Kingdom. The registrar of the General Council 
General Council consists of (<*) five persons must publish every year a register in alpha 
nominated from time to time by the sovereign bctical order, with the respective residences 
in council, three for England, one for Scotland and qualifications of all persons whose names 
undone for Ireland: (6) $>ne person chosen appear on the general register on the first day 
from time to time by each of the following of each year, and a copy of the published 
bodies : the Royal College of Physicians of register is evidence in all courts that the 
London, the Royal College of Surgeons of persons whose names appeaa in it, and nc 
England, the Apothecaries’ Society oi London, others, have been duly registered. The 
the several Universities of OxfBrd, Cambridge, General Council must also publish under the 
Lqndon, Durham, and Manchester; the Royal title of “British Pharnmcopoeia” a book com- 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of taming a list of medicines and compounds an t 
Edinburgh, the Faculty of Physicians and the manner of preparing them, such book to b 
Surgeons of Glasgow, the several Universities altered, amended, or republished as often a 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. the Genet al Council see nt. ! 


Andrew’s ; the King s and Queen's College of Medlcal Assurance Society, Metronome 

PrOVldent EstShed lo7the pur^se . 
l ?he» r ffn!wr»hv hh n” Vn h* *h!! securing the supply of medical attendance an 

T? f Lal^Tfniumitv medicine duiing sickness to the families of the 

5S?tcd from time ” time ’by the rcgSered "efklv^m^rceuHt'e'd bv ZLl 

medical practitioners resident in England, one L^ V a' «Sji at ! d ™ JL FZi h 
person selected from time to time by the corre- s Condu.t Street, 

spoil ding body in Scotland, and another by the B!oum5burJ ' W C ' 

corresponding body m Ireland. The branch Medical Relief Disqualification Removal 
council for each kingdom consists of the mem- Act. *85 • The occasion for this Act was in the 
bers chosen by the coiporations within that passing of the Representation of the People 
kingdom, and the members nominated for that Act of the same year, which assimilated th< 
kingdom by the Crown and by its own medical borough and county franchises. It was founr 
practitioners. The nrmcipal function of the that in rural districts many persons who woulc 
General Council ana of the branch councils is otherwise have obtained the franchise undei 


General Council and 


otherwise have obtained the franchise undei 


to register all persons qualified to practise that Act were regular recipients of medica 
medicine or surgery in trie United Kingdom, ielief given by the poor-law authorities, an< 
and in each of the three kingdoms respectively, would be disqualified from voting by the rul< 
Each Council must appoint a registrar to keep until then maintained, that by receipt of pool 
the register. Every person possessing any of relief within a certain time ol the elections at 
the qualifications scheduled in the principal elector lost bis right to vote. The Act there 
Act js entitled to be entered on the register on fore provides that no person shall lose hi 
payment of a fee of j£s. Every peu-son entered right to be registered or vote at any parlii 
on a branch register must also be entered on mentary or municipal election because he ha 
the general - register. Only persons entered received for himself or his family any medic*, 
on the register tan recover fees for medical or surgical assistance, medicine, etc., at tW 


, or hold a medical ap- expense of the poor-rate 
rjial or local admimstra- Maioormia,. T o«« t 


or surgical atten ddte w or hold a medical ap- 
pointment in the |H|pial or local administra- 
tion. U any onhP*wF the scheduled bodies 
exercises a lejral power of striking the name of 
a member off its list, it must notify its action 


Meissonier, Jean Louis Ernest. A Frenc; 
painter, b. at Lyons, j8ii. Came to Par/ 
in 1830 to study. He made very rapid pr<? 


amemoeron iib iisx, u iiiuh nauiy us acuon i.: s -rt and Wnir rift *<3 with 11 

l^fcnLofX^ onguialordcr heated ap^ula 

branch of art— namely, that of painting picture 
of very small size, but remarkable for the trut 
may €rflsc Irom the register tl)c Qcu ic of ntid correctn^h^ of* thf* tli** 

?^dact OI Jn r h? s m orofessiL CI ^An v 1 ' ncUon ^who ^cness of touch, and pr^c^ionof detail. H 
conduct in his profession. Anj person who sent some works to the “Salon *’ in 1836. 
procures himself to be registci cd by mis- attracted much attention and won hjgjj^ 110 ® 
representation is liable to be imprisoned for KnlinT1 y rmn thai tim till may 

twelve months, and any person falsely pre- t j nucl j t0 devote himself to the si* 5 * 1 * ip* an 
tending to have been registered is liable to a “ bove men tioned, in^arling s£ch 5 '*$™? 

.■S.SSraS »*«"• that they. almost wJ.tbe «f * 


.represent the same to the Privy Council, which, * nriH rnmmindw in yRKw vanJ by V? 

if satisfied with the justice of the represents- 11 ^ »des BTau^ 
tie®, may order that the qualifications granted ? m T ,„ , e6 , he adorned a neW ?<®« H 

‘ ^r^^°hoidfn2 U fhem n to h be reri^fred" 1 B,it art - WMoric sheets in the s kjw 

Ihe “de?°may B l^ revoked SSfS « body fetonandZs^aff 
«>»8«*ed by it shows to the satisfaction of the . S olfeHno “elc ' M ’ -seers ?c 

Privy Council that it has made the necessary * ‘ tlw 

impitivements in its courses of study and Mellxrarn©. Capital of Victoria^ 
examinations. The Acts also contain various Poi t Philip ; pop. 380,000. 
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. Melbourne Exhibition, ’88. In order to cele- 
brate the centenary of the founding of New 
/ South Wales, the first Australian colony, the 
• Government of Victoria have arranged to hold a 
^Centennial International Exhibition at Melbourne 
Muring the present year. The Exhibition, 
/which will open on August 1st and remain open 
'for six months, is to be held in buildings 
^specially erected for the purpose in the Carlton 
'wardens, Melbourne. It is to comprise arts, 
, manufactures, agricultural and industrial pro- 
cesses, and the productions of all nations. 
f ^Arrangements have been made tinder which 


iritisb, foreign, and other colonial Governments 
besides that of Victoria, will take part in the 

Exhibition, the object being to bring together 

4 complete and th'oioughly representative cf- i total number of steamship* and sailing vessel* in 
tibils from every country ana every colony.” j the world, of 100 tons register and upwards, 


dangling down his back and a pen through his 
frosc." All the nouns are to be remembered 
except ball: Sr. Mortimer Granville, the author 
of "The Secret of a Good Memory,” relies on 
"sight phantoms” and "sound phantoms. 4 ’ 
Sight-memory is proved by experiment to be 
generally strongei# than sound-memory. Pro- 
fessor .Loisette, who has studied mental physio- 
logy both theoretically 'and experimentally, 
discovered certain leading laws of the memory, 
and upcm these founded a system. He has 
also recently discovered a device for memo- 
rising, by which it is claimed the memory and 
power of the will to control the attention are 
strengthened am’ improved. 

Mercantile Marine of the World. The 


The Exhibition has been actively taken up by 
he Chambers of Commerce of "Great Bntain, 
that British commercial interests are likely 
to be well represented. The arrangements are 


m 86 was 85,122, and their estimated tonnage 
about 20,943,650 tons. According to Lloyd’s TJni- 
▼ersal Register of shipping for ’87, from which 
the above and most of the following particulars 


Kinder the control of a Royal Commission. I are taken, the number of such ships ownid hy 
'Office of the London Committee : 8, Victoria ; the United Kingdom and her Colonies a til the 

c \»7 r ■» .j 


^Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
j Melkite Church. Sec Coptic Church. 

! Members of Parliament, Privileges of. 

See Privileges of Peers and Members. 
t , Memory. Threadiest mnemonical writer 
‘ whose system is still in use was the Rev. Bich&rd 
Grey, D.U. He used nine vowels and nine 
consonants to represent the nine units, but he 
had little control over his figure-words. For 
' instance, the date of the accession of George II. 
*(1737; he expressed by the word "doi. ,r In 
f ic’09, Gregor von Feinaigle taught his system. 
^ His figure alphabet hud only consonants in it, 
^ so with the help of vowels he could make his 
yifigure letters into well-known words. For 
J Instance, George II.’s date might be expressed 
jrby “ conic.” In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
ta \8n ami other nenodicals of that date will be 
j a ^uud reports of Feinaigle’s lectures in London, 
inWhat astonished the reporters most was that 
tJremaiglc exhibited, not his own powers, but 
a ^hose of his pimils, childion aged from nine 


five leading Foreign Powers of Europe, and Italy, 
and the United States of America, are as fol- 


ta ught those who objected to picturing to 
connect ideas by the aid of sentences. Frances#! 
Fauvel Gouraud" learned Aimc Paris's system, 
and altered it a little, still retaining the fancy 
pictures. Major Beniowski, a pupil of Aime 
and « if »« taught mnemonics in London. His 
years ldtfrlphabet differs from Fauvel Gouraud’s 
of LincolW he uses “ w ” and “ x.” One ol his 
House oft Fairchild, slightly varied the figure 
Duugarvai Two of his pupils— his son (the 
Examiner Aild who wrote ” The Way to Improve. 
Le^al Edr wry *') and Mr* Stokes— publish at the 
tested N time books on memory ami teaching, 
k^ajuly okes uses pictures, like Paris, but has 
‘ -“d on Paris’s prose sentences by using 
Bt. Piok ha3 taught, lectured, ana 

on memory.* He condemns the pic- 

/ thtiking and sentence-making of cr 
*bointehists, but his own connections are often 
°cted w Similar to those ol Aimd Paris. Mr. 
Srgbbse\has published a hook on memory, in 
spirhitoee the picture method: for instance, 
/j&rnc casijCt in the memory the words archer, 
HSaSe, Casual, rug, buck, pen, nose, he tells the 
mUlitVgine he can sec "an archer trying to 


Countries. 

Ship”! | Tonnage. 

United Kingdom . , • . 

Colonies 

9*93« 

3*^94 

9,015,2x3 

r,5 a 3.953 

Germany . « . • 

France 

Russia 

Austria . . . • . 

Turkey 

Italy 

United States of America . 

13,232 

*,»57 

*»59* 

1. ib 6 
473 
81 r 
1,852 
3,827 

10,539,166 

1,4*4,791 

*,oay,357 

425,*78 

322,332 

196,6*5 

943,199 

2,043,167 

Total . 

{ 35,199 >16,923,815 

The number of' sailing vessels of all countries 
was 25,155, with a net tonnage of 10,411,807 tons, 
The number Belonging to the above mentioned 
nations and our Colonies are as under : — 

No. ol | 

Count! ies. I Sailing 

j Vessels. 

fa 

V 

United Kingdom 

Colonies .... 

Germany .... 
France .... 
Russia .... 
Austria .... 

Turkey .... 

Italy 

United States of America . 

• Total .... 

4,88 1 
2*559 

*,8*6,148 

1,097,147 

7,440 

1,678 
1,082 
944 
350 
- 729 
*>679 

3,427 

3,943,295 

769,977 

*86,695 

*7^849 

176^8*1 

141,938 

712,857 

i,530,49*> 

17,329 7,833,912 


1 occupiers yn into a ball of crystal ; he has a rug 
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The number' of steamships in the world m 86 
was 8,869, having a grow tonnage of 10,531,843 
tons. Of these steamers, the number, owned 
by the before-mentioned countries are stated 
below, viz 



United Kingdom 
Colonies 


Germany . . ; . 

Trance . . . . 

Russia . . . . 

Austria .... 
Turkey .... 

Italy 

United States of America . 
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Tvirt ni' rr fte B As regards the extraordinary speed of ocean 
Trfr.«o*r» steamers during the past year, the most note- 1 
Steamers. Tonnage. vorthy is the r t, n 0 f the Cunarder Etruria, in 

7 ^ ‘ 7 " August, from Queenstown to Sandy Hook, near 

- 5 >h 57 6,x6o,qdj New York, in 6 days 3 hours xS nun. ; the next, 

• 735 426,806- fastest speed was performed by the Umbria , o*. 

the Cunard line, which left Queenstown on 

5,792 6 , 525,871 May 09th, and made the passage between that 


654,814 port and Sandy Hook in 6 days 4 hours 34 min. ; 
742,662 the thii d fastest by La Gasgojtnf, of the General' 
153,329 Transatlantic Co., from Havre to New York, in 
145, ’511 September, at the average rate of 17*80 knots* 
54,697 from port to port ; and the fourth by the Alter, of 
230,342 the North German Lloyd line, in the same month * 
503,677 from New York to Southampton, at the average 

rate on the whole voyage of 17*50 knots. Th( 

080,903 *t)rmuz, of the Orient Line, in October mad 
1 the fastest voyage to Australia from Plymouth 
which was in 30 days 74 hours. The mails froic 


under : — and from Suez to Bombay at 15*3 knots, and on? 

the return voyage from Bombay to Suez at js'8, 

Steamers. Tonnage. and from Port Said to London at »yt knots. 

_ In the following month the Britannia, anotherj 

T a o o a new ship of the same company* covered the! 

£ on 1 * ° ,t 9 ° 8,911,406 S p ace between Suez and Colombo at 15*1 knots, 

2 fcee L A * 770 1,206,96* I m bad weather. An important accelerated service 

Composite . . . 109 32,820 j G f mfd [ steamers between Bordeaux and Brazil 

Wood * 8 9-2 3 y °» & 55 j an< j the River Plate w*ill soon be available, asj 

** " ” “ three new swift steamers of the Messageries 

Total . . . 9,969 10 , 531,843 ; Maritimes Co. will be running on this line in a 

f cvv W eeks. The number of merchant steamers 

Sailing T built and building, capable of being propelled, 

Vessels. i-onuage, at jg knots an hour and upwards as armed 

cruisers for four or live hours consecutively if 

Iron ... ,q CQ 2 07 r ,,, chasing or in chase in warfare, is, according 

8tol . : : : ,9 g Ill’ll *» the Army ami AV, !!r Gazette,^ Of these 

Compoute ... ib. Is 6 f..i « belong to Orcat Biitam, to tMfermany, 9 

Wood .... 22,953 8,10. 060 to £ rance - an< f. 3 to Italy. Ocefl^tasscnger 

° traffic m sailing vessels is now practically 

1Ai11 OA _ - limited to the carriage of first and second class 
Total . . . 25,155 10 , 411,807 passengers to Calcutta, Bombay, and the Anti- 

- _ — podes, to whom economisation of tune is no 

Germany and Prance are the only two foreign object. Since ’68 these vessels have not been 
nations which build any appreciable number of constructed for speed; the new type of such 
nren and steel ships, though Sweden and Norway have been built for carrying larger cargoes, 
construct what merchantmen the}- require. Theie ate now several four-masted vessels 
There is but little for British shipbuilder to capable of transporting five thousand tons oi 
tear from competition with France, but much J cargo. The fastest longdistance voyage made 
from Germany, as the latter is fast becoming a by sailing vessel* was run by the 7 tiermqpylce , 1 
shipbuilding country, and now' builds about of the Aberdeen Line, when she sailed non' 
two-thirds of her large requiTeinents. No London to Melbourne in '68 m 6o dajs. In op /3 
nation, however, except the United Kingdom, day she made 335 knots on the voyage, and sfhe 
can now supply a demand for shipbuilding ran at the rate of 17 knots an hour for a l»^w 
beyond itself. Much improvement in the British hours consecutively. i 

Mercantile Karine has been effected in ’87 by Merchandise Marks Acts, * 87 , con so^i- 
re; engining steamers and having their old dates and strengthens the law relating ;to 
engines altered to tripleexpansion. This change fraudulent marks on merchandise. The Act 


re : engining steamers and having their old dates and strengthens the law relating jto 
engines altered to tripleexpansion. This change fraudulent marks on merchandise. The Act 
will be a gain to the owners of nearly 30 per fe applied to watches ; and every person who 
cent, per annum uponthe alterations, on account sends or brings a watch-case, whether un- 


cent. per annum uponthe alterations, on account 
Of jthe economy in fuel which will be effected. 
During the last five jears the first-class ocean 


ported or not, to any assay office in the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of being assayed, 
stamped, or maiked, shall make a deriaraiOn 


passenger steamers have been better constructed stamped, or maiked, shall make a declara.ion 
than formerly lor safety and speed. Triple- as to what country or place the case was maac 
expansion instead of compound engines have in, apd if the case was made ih some country or 
been generally adopted in these ships, Vhich place outside the United Kingdom, the assay 
effects an average saving of 25 percent, fotnhe office is to place on the case a mark differing 
propulsion of the steamers. During this short horn the mark placed by the office on a watch- 
penod also the comfort of passengers has been case made in the United Kingdom. All goods 
improved, and especially by the enlargement which if sold would be liable to forfeiture 
of cabins, aUil ' better food and sanitary accorri- under the Act, and all goods of foreign manu- 
modation, and the installation of the eleotrio facture bearing a name or trade mark being 
tight (see Electricity on Shifboar d). or purporting to be the name or trade mark 
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of any manufacturer, dealer, or trader in the 

* United Kingdom, unless such nama or trade 
.mark is accompanied by a definite indication of 
khe country in which the goods were made or 
'jprodnced, are prohibited to be imported into 
fthe United Kingdom. There is a provision 
[fin the Act which renders any person who 

* falsely represents that any goods are made by 

person holding a royal warrant, Or for the 
sendee of th* Queen or any of the royal 
' family of*#uy Government department, liable 
'.to A. not exceeding £20. Consult the 

vtreatis$ pypHtr. Howard Pay 11 of the Secretary’s 
SDeparthiem of the Board of Custom. 
/Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Act, 
|*Bt, Amends th.? principal Act of '8-j, and 
provides among other things that accounts are 
no be rendered by owners to crews paid by the 
Jshare, that certificates of service are to be 
iissued to second hands, that 110 trawler above 
ptwenty-five tons is to go to sea without a 
certificated' second hand, who may be autha- 
‘ rised to act iti the absence of the skipper ; 
makes regulations respecting the conveyance 
of fish from trawlers, and gives power to hold 
Inquiries in cases of loss of hie from boats of 
fishing vessels. 

Merchant Shipping Bill, ’84. This Bill 

S is brought in # by Mr. Chamberlain, then 
evident of the Board of Trade, with the 
ject of promoting the security of life ami 
property at sea. It contained provisions against 
.the recoveiy under a marine insuiance of any 
sum greater than would indemnify lor the loss 
actually sustained, or of any sum at all if the 
unseaworthmess ol the vessel could be ascribe 1 
to her owner. It implied, in every conn act of 
service between the owner and any officer or 
seaman, an undertaking by the owner that the 
ship is seaworthy at starting, and that all 
reasonable means will be taken to keep her so 
' during the voyage. It extended to «eamen the 
provisions ol tne Employer’s Liability Act. 
Tor further provisions s tv ed. ’87, 

"Merchant Taylors’ School, London. See 

Public Schools. 

Merchants’ Lecture, TlUb Was established 
(1672) during the icjjm oTCharies II., by the* 
Presbyterians and Independents conjointly, at 
Pinners’ Hall, being supported by contributions 
from the principal merchants of the City of 
London. Its professed design was “ to up* 
hold the doctrines ot the Reformation against 
S the errors of Popery, Socimanism, anti Infi- 
* delity.” From Pinners* Hall it was removed 
(July 1778; to New Broad Street Chapel, and 
thence to the Poultry Chapel (1844), Weigh 
House Chapel (1869), and Finsbury Chapel, 
Moorfields (1883). The lecture is deliveied 
every Tuesday morning ua to 1). 

Meredith, George, poet and novelist, is a 
native of Hampshire, and alter studs ing for 
some time in Germany he commenced his 
literary career with the publication ot a volume 
tf poems in 1851, This was followed by the 
“Shaving of Sh&gp&t, an Arabian Entertainment ” 
(5 5), 44 barina, a LcgAid of Cologne” (57), ** The 
Ordeal of Richard Fevenl ” (’59), “ Modern 
Loy«: Poems and Ballads” (’6a), u Emilia in 
Ej#nd " (’$4), “ Rhoda Fleming” (’65), 


the Crossways” (‘85). Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
iq his recent lecluie on novels and novelists. 


placed Mr. M. in the front rank of modern 
romance writers. 

Merit t, Paul, a well-known dramatist, was 
b. in Russia, ib the town of KietiF (1848) ; edu- 
cated. at Leeds. He made his first appearance 
on the stage in the provinces, in a company 
belonging to the* late Walter Montgomery. 
Coming to London he soon afterwards became 
acting manager at the Grecian Theatre. His 
first play, S*«, produced in London, was followed 
by a number of dramas and comedies, includ- 
ing two well-known pieces, “Stolen Kisses” 
(Globe;, and “ Bough and Beady” (Adelphi). 
For some years hfr Meritt has been best 
known as a collaborateur with Messrs. Pettitt. 
Harris, etc., in the production of several 
popular melodramas, His latest success was 
“ Pleasure” (Meritt & Harris), Drury Lane, ’$7, 

Mersey Tuxiuel. As its name implies, this 
is a passage constructed under the river 
Mersey, to oonnect the two shores at Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, for railway purposes. On 
Feb. 23th, ’ 85 , the tunnel was formally opened; 
but, of course, much work had to be done De- 
tore traffic could be commenced, and the actual 
inauguration was eventually fixed for the end 
of Jan. '86, when the Prince of Wales per- 
formed that ceremony. The length of the 
tunnel, including the approaches, is 4^ miles. 
There are two stations m the city, a lift being 
used at one of them (James Street) calculated 
to ruse 330 passengers U> the road level in 40 
seconds ; on the Birkenhead side there are 
four. The height between the bed of the river 
and the roof of the tunnel is given as about 
30 ft., the tunnel Usetf being 21 high and 26 
wide. Alongside the' tunnel is the ventilation 
heading, 7 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and there are 
ventilating tans 40 ft. and 30 ft. in diameter.- It 
may be added that too ft. befow is the drainage 
heading driven to test, the strata beneath the 
river. The Rt. Hon. H. Cecil Raikes M.P., 
was chairman of the Company, Messt l Waddell 
& Sons were the retractors, and Messrs. J. 
Bi unices, C. Do* - ' j Fox, and J. Fox were the 
engineers. Ort - day ol opening it was stated 
that the expenditure was 250,000 sterling. 
The passengei tiatfic by boat aooss the riyor 
has been estanated at 26,000,000 yearly During 
’86 the Queen conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon Mr. Hrunlccs and Mr. C. Douglas 
Fox. 1 For other details see ed. ’87.) Early in 
the session of ’87 the Company introduced a 
olause and Amendments in a bill, which was 
t'nopposed, which contained powers to allow 
the payment of interest out of capital. Mr. 
.Courtney, chairman of Commissioners, in re- 
potting on April aoth, said that the line was 
ah cady carrying largely, but more money was 
how wanted to rriRke the necessary connections 
on each side of the river, especially on the 
Cheshire side. The report was agreed to, and 
the new bill of the Company— which, in view 
of the construction of the new Dee Bndge {q .tO 
was of vital importance to them— passed into law. 

Merv. An oasis in Central Asia, situated 
almost midway between Meshed and Bokhara, 
and Herat and Khiva. In ancient times the 
city of Merv, now in ruins, was famous for its 
vast size, magnificence, and prosperity. The 
locality became notorious when Russia, hav- 
ing conquered Khiva in 1873, threatened to 
occupy the oasis. The oasis has an area of 
1,600 square miles, and a population of a 
quarter of a million Tuicomans. There is 
no town of Merv; the thickly packed pros?- 
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perous settlements spread over the oasis con- because all readings must be reduced to same 
stituting what is recogfiised under that name, temperature (3a 0 F.) to make them comparable] 
Outside the country is not desert in the usual with each other. Aneroid readings are, as ay 
sense of the term, but consists of good clayey rule* not considered sufficiently accurate fori 
soil, which fails to grow vegetation because scientific use, as the instrument is not an inde-r 
the water supply is too limited to irrigate it. pendent standard, but must be set to agree' 
The Russians, however, art rapidly enlarging with a mercurial barometer. Temperature is 
the cultivable area by extensive irrigation indicated by the ordinary thermometer, and by 1 
works, and have successfully introduced the maximum and minimum thermometers to show ! 
culture of American cotton. The Transcaspian the extremes of temperature ^reached. The 
Railway (9.V.), which is to connfct th^Caspian thermometers should be exjposed in a screen or 
with the Amu-Daira, was completed in July J B6 wooden cage with louVTe boarded sides, with j 
toMcrv. About to, 000 troops are maintained in their bulbs about four feet aboveground, over ’ 
the oasis, distant 200 miles from Herat, and also grass, not over bare -soil. The ordinary ther- 
includmg in its adnnnistiative area Penjdeh, mometer is usually accompanied by another 
half that distance from the key of India. The similar instrument, but with bulb coated with 
Turcomans of Mcrv are considered the bravest muslin, and kept damp by a few cotton threads 
and best mounted horsemen in Central Asia. dipping into a cup of water close by. The pair 
“Message, Royal.’* See Parliamentary of thermometers form a hygrometer. The! 
Procedure. ^ 1 difference between the readings of dry and* 

Messi&a Tunnel. As far back as 1879, the wet bulb gives indication of the amount dr' < 
engineer Gabelli brought before the Italian moisture in the air. Tables are published fbr 
parliament a scheme to tunnel under the interpreting these readings. The dry bulb ‘ 
Straits of Messina ; and in 1882 he delivered a thermometer and the hygrometer should be 
lecture at Rome, 111 which he^ pointed out the read at definite hours ; the least number of 
advisability of joining the railways of Sicily daily observations admissible for a meteoro- j 
and Italy. He estimated the cost at .£2,840,000, ; logical station in the United Kingdom is two — 
the time of construction at 4A to 6 \ years. Jt 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. The maxim um and minimum ' 
would be necessary to make the tunnel 500 feet thermometers should be read once only in the 
below sea level, a depth to be approached by 24 horns: best at 9 p.m.. Kain is measured 1 
a senes of spirals at each end, and the length by the rain-gauge, a can with circular funnel- , 
about 8J miles. In August '86 it was announced shaped aperture, eight inches in diameter, 
that the Minister ot Public Works had in- It should be placed with aperture one foot 
strutted Signor Cailo Navone to investigate above ground and away from shelter or eddies 
and repoit. No steps appear to have been from trees or buildings. Wind is measured by 
actually undertaken in ’87. the anemometer, an instrument provided with 

Metamorphlsm, a term used in geology 10 ; four cups on a horizontal cross. These revohe 
denote the changes which certain rocks nave when the wind blows, and the distance they 
undergone, whereby their original characters travel is measured by a series of counting 
are more or less obscured. Almost every rock -wheels, as in a gas meter. The cups are sup- 
has suffered either mechanical or chemical pcstd by theory to move with one-third of the 
change, but the term “ metamorphio ” is re- wind’s velocity. The anemometer must be set 
stricted to those rocks in which the alteration up where it is well exposed and not affected 
has been intense. See ed. ’87. by eddies. Wind is also estimated, especially 

Meteorites, Mr. Lockyer e Theory Of. See at sea : Beaufort’s Scale of 13 parts (0—12) is used 
Asti<onomy ’87. (called after Sir F. Beaufort). I11 it o is a calm, 

Meteorological Society, The Scottish. See 12 a hurricane. The intermediate grades are 
Ben Ni~ vis Observatory. measured by the effect ot wind on a ship. The 

Meteorology. This is the science of the wind *s always given according to points of 
atmosphere, though the study ot meteors or the compass, 8 , 16 or 32. Clouds are classified 
shooting stars is held to belong to a&tionomy, on Luke Howard’s system into oppei and lower. 
It is prosecuted along two scpaiate lines of “Upper clouds are “cirrus” (mare’s tails), 
inquiry. (1) Observations are taken at each “ci no-stratus," “cirro-cumulus” (mackerel ‘ 
station at definite bouis oflocal time. These sky). Lower clouds aie “stiatus,” “cumulo-h 
are averaged to obtain means tor days, months, sti atus,” “ cumulus” (woolpack), and “ nimbus *'r 
years, etc., and the results indicate the climate (rain-cloud). — 1 . Climatology. Temperatures* 
ol the place. This branch of the science is The record of this is the most importer^ 
called Climatology. (2) Observations are taken meteorological observation. It is also almost* 
at a number 01 .stations situated over a large impossible to secure an absolutely Correct indi H 
extent of the earth's surface at the same hour ’ration, lor the mode ot thermometer expoaurje] 
ol Greenwich time. The results indicate the 1 sufficing for temperate climates will not afforsiif 
phenomena existing- at that hour at the several sufficient protection against the sun’s rays i^v 
stations, or the weather which prevails at each, the Torrid Zone. 11 observations are takers* 
This branch is called Weather Btudy. It is of at regular and frequent intervals, and result., 1 
modern origin, having arisen since the inven- entered on squared paper, the outcome will bve 1 
lion of electric telegraphy. The principal ob- a curve showing in general a single simply 
servations and respective instruments are as daily oscillation, the highest points in earliV 
follows: Pressure ot the Air (Barometer), Tem- afternoon, the lowest about sundae. That thT^ 
perature (Thermometer), Humidity (Hygro- course ol this curve, the daily march or ranger 
meter, Rain (Rain-gauge), Wind (Anemometer); of temperature, depends on the sun, is prove pe 
clouds are observed non-instrumentally. All thus * (<*) It is not perceptible during thu*, 
instruments should be verified (£.£-., at Kew sun less winter of the polar regions. (0) In* 
Observatory). The Barometer should be mer- is obliterated by fog or heavy cloud in these 
turial ; in a metallic, not wooden case, provided islands. Diurnal range is much greater in the 
with an “attached " thermometer, to show the interior of continents than on islands and at 
temperature of the mercury. This is necessary the sea-coast: hence the terpis continent*^ 
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jbr “excessive/’ and insular or “moderate,” same length as the difference of height between 
’applied to climate. Temperature ha* also an the stations, and this knowledge is unattainable, 
annual range ; it varies through the different Charts showing barometric readings ov v er the 
months. Continental climates exhibit a great globe are caUed isobario charts. The relation de- 
range, insular climates a slight range. .As a t ween the barometer and wind will be explained 
rule moderate climates are much more healthy in § a. Wind. The general air circulation is dne 
than excessive ones. If the recorded mean to heat. Great easterly currents (trade winds), 
temperatures over the globe are laid down on due in part to earth s rotation* set in both 
charts* and the points where the values are hemispheres towards the equator. The air 
equal are joined, these joining lines are called rises there, and returns as westerly currents 
isothermal*. Such isothermal charts show return trades) in the temperate zone. These 
how in high latitudes the bbntinents are much system* moveTiorth and jouth with the sun; 
colder than the sea in winter and much warmer and in southern Asia the movement is so great 
than it in summer. They show also how the that the currents are quite reversed, and the 
east coasts of continents (Asia and North wind blows for six months in one direction and 
America) are far colder than their west coasts six months in thq Opposite (monsoons). In 
in the same latitude, especially m winter, the higher latitudes winds. are mainly regulated by 
difference increasing with the latitude. The distribution of atmospherical pressure. The 
reasons of these differences are iound in the winds are much affected by the contour of the 
following facts: (i) It takes much more heat country, and in hilly districts are purely local, 
m warm up a water surface than to warm up The belief that some winds are dry and others 
same area of land. (2) Land at the equator wet is also only locally justified. Ort our east 
and sea at the poles raises the mean tempera- coast the heaviest rain sometimes comes with 
ture ; vice versa, sea at equator, land at poles east winds, usually proverbially dry winds, 
lowers it. (3) Ice requires a great amount of Bain. The sun’s heat evaporates water from 
heat to thaw it, so land surrounded by a the sea. This passes into the air. The air 
frozen ocean does not feel the spring till very can only Lake up a certain amount, depending 
late in the year. The great agencies in raising on its temperature. When it has taken that 
tile temperature of the western coasts are, up it is said to be saturated. If saturated ajr 
however, the w2rm ocean cuuents setting be cooled, moisture "is, so to speak, squeezed 
towards them, and the warm and moist out of it ; and if unsatmated air be cooled too, 
westeily winds blowing over them. The sufficiently, it will reach a temperature at 
latent heat of the vapour condensed to ram which it willbe satuiated} and on being further 
also raises the air temperature. Pressure, cook d will give up moisture. This process of 
Barometrical results have not so much in- giving up moisture is called condensation, 
fluence on climate as the foregoing, except The first result of condensation is to produce 
indirectly by affecting the winds. J he baro- fog, mist, and cloud; and further cooling 
metrical 'daily range curve shows a double ' * * < " 

oscillation, beihg highest about to a.in. and 
10 p.m., and lowest about 4 a.ni. and 4 p.111. 

The range is greatest in the tropics, and it 
disappears at the poles. At Calcutta it amounts 
to 0*14 in, at its greatest, in May. In the 
British Isles it is only about 0*02 m. In the 
Torrid Zone, in South America, it is so regular 
that you may almost set your watch by it, and 
any ch iation from the regular curve is a sign 
of sto.m. In these islands the barometer 
readings change so much from day to day that 
the diurnal curve is in general imperceptible 
on the! -oAdings^of a single day, except m very 
calm weather. It comes out dearly on the. 
average readings for a month. The barometer 
readings are affected by the temperature of 
- the air ; as a rule the barometer is high when 
the temperature is low, and vice versa. Ac- 
f$>rdingly, as the air is clastic and flows 
Inwards any spot where the barometer is 
Ibw and the pressure relatively slight, the 
dir in the higher latitudes has a tendency to 
low from the land to the sea 111 winter and 
ijo m the sea to the land in summer. This 
actually happens in the Spanish peninsula, 
barometer readings aic very much affected by 
fhe height above sea level. Hence they must 
t>e corrected for this (reduction to sea level). For 
odeiate elevations the difference is about one 
ch for 1000 feet. Conversely the difference in 
weights between two stations can be detei mined 
jy comparing simultaneous readings of baro- 
meters at the two stations (barometrical level* 

-tng), If the difference in heights, or the dis- 
tance, between the stations is considerable, the 
result of the calculation is uncertain, as its 
correctness deptnds on a knowledge of the 
exact temperature of a column of air ol‘ the 
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causes rain, snow, or nan 10 laii, 1 ne ordinary 
mode of production of rain in nature is by the 
air beipg forced to rise. The air gets colder 
as we ascend at the rate of i° F. for 300 feet ; so 
that air rising from the sea level to the top of 
the Andes, say 20,000 feet, would be cooled 6 < 3 ®. 
The air rises either by being heated and caused 
to ascend, or by being fore ecT to rise over a chain 
of mountains or a high ;oast-line. Accordingly 
the rnouutainous west coasts of Europe suia 
North America, in the region of prevalent west 
winds, are vc^y wet. Mountainous regions are 
generally wet. Any winds from the sea 
usually bring ram to the fust high land they 
meet. If the temperature is below 32 0 the mois- 
ture must tall in the solid form as snow. Hail is 

f n-oduced by greater cold, and practically never 
alls except with thunderstorms. Atmospheric 
electricity is generally manifested in the form 
of lightning,- which is an electric spark. Thun- 
der is the noise of the explosion, echoed from 
clouds. Lightnmgconductors are sharp-pointed 
rods or bands of copper erected above a build- 
ing, attached |o it ana passing down into moist 
earth. They act by discharging the earth's 
eloctncity gradually towards the thundercloud, 
and so hindering the accumulation of electricity 
in it to such an extent that it must strike, — 
II. Weather Study, For this the barometer is 
the most important instrument. The wind and 
weather depend mainly on the difference 
between its readings at adjacent stations, not 
on*Us actual heights. Buys Ballot’s Law 1 is, 
(or the northern hemisphere. “ Stand with vour 
back to the wind* aria the barometer wiu be 
lower on your left hand than bn your right/ 1 
This rule is reveised in south latitude. The 
wind force depends on the gradients, the 
difference in barometrical readings overs giyen 
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distance* According to the above law the wind purpose, and who report to their inspectors 
revolve% against watch 4 mn<t« round a region the occurrences thereon. The sections are also 
of low pressure, a colonic ea or 4 ' depression,” supervised by the inspectors both day and 
and with w^tch-bands aroitrifd a region of high night, and very frequently by the superin- 
pressure^ an anti-^cyclonio area. The iorroer tendent. The former officers send reports daily 
ipay Reconnected with a storm, the latter to their superintendents respecting public 
never. w The air flows r und and into the matters in their subdivisions, and the super- 
centre Of a cyclonic area, where it rises. If the intcndent furnishes diurnal reports to the 
gradients are steep the wind has the force of a Commissioner concerning occurrences in the 
storm. The air flows slowly cut from the division under his charge. Each subdivision 
centre of an anticyclonic area, where it^lescends has a station house in charge of inspectors, 
to the earth from the uppei regions. Cyclonic who are sometimes assisted by sergeants, 
areas bring warm and wet weather in winter, Mounted police patrol the more distant parts of 
cold'and wet weather in summer. Anticyclones the outer subdivisions. In each division there 
bring frost and fog in winter, hot and dry are from thirty to forty men selected as a 
weather in summer. Hurricanes, Typhoons or reserve force to carry out special duties, headed 
Oyoionesare cyclonic systems c! great intensity, by an inspector and assisted by several ser 
exhibiting extreme violence, and appearing geants. The supreme government of the Metro 
near, not at the equator. They move over the pohtan police is under a Commissioner appointee 
earth’s surface, and in trade-wind acne advance by the ffome Secretary. The former is em- 
from east to west, 'outside it they recurve and powered to make rules and regulations for tlit 
move fiom west to east. As the direction of service, subject to the approval of the latter, 
shift of wind in these is uniform, varying only The superior officers under the Commissioner 
with the hemisphere, rules exist for handling are three Assistant Commissioners, five Chief 
ships caught in them. This science is the Law Constables, and two Assistant Chief Constables, 
of Storms. In Europe generally cyclonic areas In Jan. 1886 (latest returns) the strength of 
advance from some westerty point, very rarely the force was 13,804, comprising 28 superin- 
moving from the eastward. I he tropical hurn- tendents, 652 inspectors, 1,167 sergeants, and 
tancs move slowly, but our storms move much 11,957 constables, Theie is also a receiver, 
more rapidly. This motion has nothing to do a chief surgeon, two surveyors, and about 
with the wind motion m the storm. I11 front of thirty Civil Service clerks. There Ire local 
a cyclonic system the air is southerly, warm and surgeons of the police in divisions. The 
damp; in rear it is # northerly, cold and dry, most important branch of the police not 
except for some showcis, often hailstorms with engaged in ordinary divisional duty is the 
thunder, etc. From the fact that storms Criminal Investigation Department, started in 
advance over the earth and give regular signs 1878. It is now under the immediate direc- 
of their approach by the shilts oi wind and tion of Mr. Memo, assistant commissioner, 
setting-in of rain, etc., as well as by barometer who is assisted by Mr. Chief Constable Wrl- 
readings, it is possible to issue atorm warnings, liamson, both of whom have had very great 
Weather charts are made by putting down on experience in police detective duty. A part of 
a map readings taken at the same moment ovei this service is the Scotland Yard department, 
a large tract of country, and joining by lines and consists of a superintendent, four chief 
called isobars the points where the readings andthiee first-class inspectors, seven second- 
agree. A series of such charts shows the class inspectors, and about fifteen sergeants, 
cyclonic and anti-cyclonic systems and their There is also a branch of the Criminal Fnvesti- 
jnotions over the earth, weather forecasting gation Department in each division, under the 
is the endeavour to predict weather lrom charge of an inspector. The number of mem- 
existing knowledge of the movements of these bers belonging to each branch is regulated 
systems, and of the changes of wind, etc., they according to local circumstances. When 
will occasion. Meteorological Office, victoria St. vacancies occur in the higher branch of the 
Metropolitan and City Of London Police, detective service, meritable divisional detec- 
— Metropolitan. Established by Act of Parlia- Jives are appointed to fill them. The higher 
ment (1829), and the protection of the district grade of detectives go to the most distant 
by watchmen was discontinued by that statute and other parts of the world for the arrest 
and entiiely intrusted t® the then newly ap- of criminals. Much valuable service is also, 
pointed force. The Metropolitan police area rendered by this part of the department toi 
includes nearly 700 sq. miles, and embraces police forces in Great Britain and Ireland,* 
all places within a radius of fifteen miles of India and the Colonies, as well as to th| 
Charing Cross, except the City of London, police of foreign governments. The Oonvioi. 
which is protected by its own. police (v.s.). Supervision Office, established in 1879, is in confj 
The former force has also jurisdiction on the nection with the Criminal Investigation Depart-l 
river Thames. A great number fef the Metro- ment. It registers the names and particulars] 
politan police are employed at the Government of discharged convicts on licence, and personal 
dockyards, naval hospitals, and military sta- sentenced to police supervision in England, 
tion s. Many members are also ■ engaged by and retains photographs and marks of these 
other Government bodies, and a few by public persons, under the provisions of the Preven- 
departments, public companies, and private tion of Crimes Act of *871. Among other 
individuals. The Metropolitan police district departments of the Metropolitan police are the 
consists of twenty-two land divisions and one on executive branch, the public carriage branch, 
the Thames. Every land division is under the the lost property branch, and the commoul 
immediate charge of a superintendent, and the lodging-house branch. The salaries of the! 
subdivisions under that of two or four inspec- force ai-e as follows : The commissioner (with* 
tors. A certain number of beats are prpvided allowances), £2,100 : two of the assistant com- 
in each subdivision to be patrolled by con- missioners (with allowances), £1,250, and one 
stables, and are visited by sergeants who have who incurs no travelling expenses in connec- 
sectioas of beats allotted to them for this tion with his duties, ^t,iooj chief constable*^ 
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various salaries ranging Jrom £650 to £800 per 
■a annum ; the receiver, £1,200 ; divisional super- 
intendents, £300 to £400; three inspectors of 
the Criminal Investigation Department) £300 
to £350; and nine other inspectors, not en- 
gaged in divisional work, £200 to £27 $ ; the 
chief inspectors of divisions, £290; the re- 
mainder, £117 to £x87» The highest pay of a 
sergeant is £156, which is received, by two only. 
Three receive £152, six £146, 176 from £100 
to £130, and 918 from £88 to £99. As regards 
the wages of the constables, more than 
half of them have from £62 to £75, and 
nearly the whale of the remainder £78 a year. 

, The highest payment to constables is £83, 

. which sixty-six receive. Clothing is found for 
j all ranks, or money m place of it at various 
f rates, from £15 to £3 per annum. Men in the 
1 reserve force obtain extra pay— viz., inspectors 
j 4 s., sergeants 35., and constables is. 6 d. 
(tper week. The allowances to the police en- 
gaged on special duty m addition to their pay 
ranges from 2s. to 19s. per week, according to 
lank. Satisfactory provisions are made ior 
rewards lor diligence and praiseworthy acts by 
the | olice, as well as fot punishment lor breach 
of discipline. Appreciable regulations also 
exist for promotion and testing by examination 
the qualifications of members to fill the higher 
offices. A supeAnnuation fund for pensioning 
the police is made up from various sources, the 
great bulk of which conies from the Metropoli- 
tan Police Fund. The total receipts tor the year 
ending March 31st, ’87, are £179,642 15s. 8c/., while 
the payments during the same period amounted 
to the same sum: to 3,789 pensioners, and 
£7,199 9s. 4flf. to forty-one constables as gra- 
tuities. No member of the Metropolitan police 
is entitled to retire on a pension in any grade 
under sixty years of age unless cei tilled by 
the chief surgeon ol the force to be unfit lor 
fuithcr work. For grave misconduct a mem- 
ber of the force may be deprived of a pension 
which he otherwise would receive. Nearly 
one-half of the funds requited for the expenses 
of.the police is from the money voted by Parlia- 
m fit, but the greater amount is from parochial 
rates. The total expenditure of the Metropolitan 
police for the year ending March 31st, 1886, 
is £1,692,204 2s. 4 A report is presented 
annually by the Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan police to the Home Secretary as to the 
result of its operations. The statement in- 
cludes reports from the divisional superin- 
tendents and the chief surgeon.— City of London 
Police, This force is under the control of a 
Commissioner, who is appointed by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, subject to the 
approval of Her Majesty. He is assisted by a 
chief superintendent. The strength of the force 
is 897, consisting of one superintendent, one 
chief inspector, 13 inspectors, 94 sergeants, and 
789 constables. The force has also a receiver, 
ja chief clerk, several assistant clerks, and a 
tBiirgeon, Neaily the same regulations exist 
lfor the discharge of ordinary duy and night 
id.ity as in the Metropolitan police, but the beats 
ijn tne City are much shorter than in the inner 
ltiibdi visions of the Metropolitan police district. 
(This is necessary on account of the offices and 
jivarehouses and the very many streets, courts, 
Und passages which are deseited at night 
after ebusiness hours and on Sundays. The 
headquarters are at the Old Jewry. The police 
area contains six divisions, eacn of which is 
under the immediate care of two inspectors, 


who ire -assisted by two station-house ser- 
geants. The detective department consists of 
one inspector, ra'" sergeants, ana 22 constables 
attached to the ehtfef office the Old Jewtfy, 
and 42 constables distribufred among the divi- 
sions. The most competent men aqt selected 
for this service. #They are chiefly concerned' 
in the prevention and detection of commercial 
frauds. If, however, a banker or merchant 
requires a City police detective to be sent 
abroad, pr for a long distance from London, for 
the arrest *oran absconding criminal, he is 
obliged to pay the expenses of this mission. 
Many of in* City police are required to 
regulate traffic, for which they receive, some 
2 s. 6 d. t some ts. a week allowance beyond thfeir 
pay Several other members of the force are 
employed on special duty at banks, offices, 
exchanges, railway stations, and at the Post 
Office. Their seivice3 are paid for by the 
authorities who engage them. The salary of 
the Commissioner is £2,000 a year, and that 
of the chief superintendent £650. The super- 
intendent of the divisions receives £357 per 
annum, the chief inspector and the inspector 
of detectives £213 each. The twelve divisional 
inspectors receive different rates ol pay, as 
there are three classes. Four ol these officers 
receive £3 11s. 90?., lour £3 6 s. 7 d, y and four 
£3 is. 6 d . per week. To the twelve detective ser- 
geants and the fourteen station-house sergeants 
£2 xi s. per week is paid, while the remainder ol 
the sergeants are paid from £1 17s. to £2 per 
week. The pay of the constables, who aie 
divided into three classes, as in the Metro- 
politan police force, is from £1 5 s. 7 d. to 
£x 12s, 3 d. per week. Each member of the 
force also receives 3s, pei month as boot money, 
and an allowance is made to the detectives for 
plain clothes' 111 lieu of uniform. The Super- 
annuation Fund is mainly provided partly from 
stoppages of the pay of tne force, which is not to 
exceed a foitieth, and partly from lines inflicted 
on the police or persons who assault them. 
The balance is provided from the City cash. 
No member of the City police is legally entitled 
to a pension. All pensions are granted at the 
discretion of the Corporation, subject to the 
recommendation of tne Commissioner. The 
total expenditure of the City police is about 
£122,000 per annum. Of this amount £70,000 is 
received from a rate of sd. in the pound on the 
assessable rental of the City, £28,000 is paid 
from the City cash, the remaining £10,000 by 
those who employ the police in their private 
service. In consequence of the Trafalgar Square 
Riots (Nov. 13th, ’87), Special Constables were 
swotn in to the number of between three and 
four thousand . T hey were subject to the orders 
of the Commissioner of the City Police, Major 
H. Smith has been appointed Chief Officer. On 
Jan. 18II1, the period lor which the special con- 
stables had been enrolled having expired, they 
were released from their duties and received 
the thanks of the police authorities. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board. See Poor 
Law. 

Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) 

Act, ’87, confers upon the Board new borrow- 
ing poweis to the amount of £2,206,758 for 
its own expenditure ; £1,568,200 of this sum 
being for the Thames Tunnel (Blackwall), and 
£820,850 for loans to other public bodies; total 
new borrowing powers, £3,027,608. 

Metropolitan Board of works. This Board 
was established under the Metro o-iUfi LhC&l 
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Management Act 1855 (18 & 19 Viet. c. 20), 
amended in 186a. lowers were given to the 
Board of an ^tensive' ch&Facter for drainage, 
scwerhge, v M,ghti rig, gleaning, removing nui- 
gancesjjnrd gen^raNm prove men ts, and at the 
same time authority was conferred to rate the 
occupiers of houses for th^' expenses of the 
eneral management. Previously each Vestry 
id what it thought proper only within its own 
parish. The first meeting of the, Board was 
held on the 22nd Dec., 1855, wjien Hr. John 
Thwaitea (afterwards Sir John) Was elected 
Chairman. In August 1870, after a large amount 
had been expended in efforts to purify the 
Thames and in main drainage works, Sir John 
died, and his successor was Colonel, after- 
wards Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, M.P., and now 
Lord Magheramorne (elected Aug. 18th, 1870), 
whose salary is at present £2,000 per annum. 
The offices of the Board are in Spring Gardens. 
The members are elected by the Vestries and 
District Boards of the Metropolis, the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London sending three repre- 
sentatives, ana the number so returned is 57, 
increased by Parliament in 1885 from 45 pre- 
viously. Dealing with the sewage discharged 
into the Thames at Barking and Crossness 
fiom the various main drainage connections, 
the work of the Board becomes exceedingly 
important as regards the health of the vast 
population of over 4,000,000 persons in the 
metropolitan area. T|ien it is the “authority 
under the Acts relating lo Water, Explosives, 
Artisans' Dwellings, Contagious Diseases 
(Animals), Slaughterhouses, 'lramways, Petro- 
leum, etc., and is exceedingly strict in applying 
its well-considered regulations for the safety 
from fire of persons attending theatres, music- 
halls, and other places of entertainment. 
Among the special works it has carried out, 
besides the - widening and improvement of 
numerous important thoroughfares, may be 
mentioned the following : —The construction of 
the Victoria, Albert, and Chelsea Embank- 
ments ; the freeing of bridges over the Thames 
within the range of its jurisdiction ; the clear- 
ance of many valuable sites for Artisans’ 
Dwellings ; the formation of Queen Victoria 
Street and Northumberland Avenue ; the 
forming of Finsbury and Southwark Parks ; 
the preservation of open spaces, including 
Blackneath, Hampstead Heath (with the con- 
tinuation of Fitzjohn Avenue to the Heath), 
Hackney Downs, Shepherd’s Bush, Clapham 
Common, etc. The Board maintains the Tire 
Brigade (q.v.)* of which Captain Shaw, C.B., ts 
Chief, and wnich consists of a force of officers 
and men numbering about 700. ll borrows 
money by the issue ot “ Metropolitan Consolidated 
Stock,” and it had, up to the beginning ot 1886. 
raised a total of £35,282,373. 'Hie debt increased 
last year by £575,466. By money raised thus 
the Board is enabled to lend to the London 
School Board and the local bodies for improve- 
ments, at a rate of interest generally of 3^ per 
cent., all such loans having first to be sanc- 
tioned by the Treasury, the Local Government 
Board, or the Education Board. The annual 
rate levied by the Board covers current ex- 
penses, and the ratable value of the Metropolis 
lias increased in the years 1871-86 by £12,025,712, 
which is an average of £801,714. The total 
estimated expenditure for 1888 is £1,805,849, as 
against £1,735,624 for 1887 , Mr. TTrquhart, the 
Chaumim ot the Finance Committee of the 
Boa id, in introducing the estimates for 1888 in 
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December last, expressed his deep regret that 
the committee haq felt it their duty to, recom- 
mend the Board to impose a heavier burden 
upon the ratepayers of the Metropolis than it 
had ever yet done. The increase aid not arise 
from excessive expenditure by the Board, but 
chiefly from arrangements made for freeing 
from toll certain bridges. This would extract | 
a large amount which otherwise would have ' 
been available for the purposes^ the Board. 

In addition to this a large expense had been 
thrown upon them by Parliament last session 
in giving to the Metropolitan Board the control Jj 
and cost of several Metropolitag^iarks hitherto J 
kept out of the national exchequer, of Bethnal I 
Green Museum, and also the maintenance of I 
Westminster Bridge. These items alone were f 
almost sufficient to account for the total pro- j 
posed increase in the rate. & 

Metropolitan Oommons Act, ’66. This! 

Act provides that from its passing (August ^ 
10th, 1866), the Inclosure Commissioners shall 
not entertain any application for the in- 
closure of a common within the Metropolitan 

f iolice district as defined at that date. The 
ord of the manor, any of the commoners, or 
any local authority within whose district a 
common lies whofty, or in part, may present 
to the Commissioners a scheme for the 
improvement and management of a common 
The Commissioners may then make such 
inquiry as they think proper, and draft a 
scheme of their own ; after which they must 
wait two months for objections and sugges- 
tions. Then, they may refer it to an assistant- 
commissioner, and on receiving his report may 
finally settle the scheme. The scheme is to 
state all rights affected by it, and to provide 
for compensation. Any person claiming any 
interest or estate in the common, and dis- 
satisfied with the scheme, may obtain a 
decision on his rights in an action at law. 
The scheme as settled is to be printed, and 
copies are to be sent to the memorialists, the 
lord of the manor, and the local authority. 
Each year the Commissioners must lay before 
both houses of parliament a report settingoul 
every scheme certified by them in the year 
to which the report relates, and the schemes 
must be confirmed by Act of Parliament. The 
expenses incurred by the Commissioners on 
account of a scheme are to be defrayed by the 
memorialists, or by the local authority if 
willing. Rights of property over a common 
may be conveyed to the Commissioners for the % 
purposes of a scheme. The Inclosuie Com- 
missioners have since been merged m the Land 
Commissioners. 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade (established 

Jan. 1st, 1866). The duty of extinguishing fires 
in the Metropolis for thirty-three years pre- 
viously was almost entirely performed by the 
Fire Insurance Companies, who had a brigade 
cal led the London Fire Engine Establishment. By 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Aot of 1865 the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was charged with 
this work, and that of protecting life and pro- 
perty m the Metropolis in the event of fire; and 
in 1866 the stations, engines, appliances, officers 
and men of the old fire brigade were transferred 
to the new one. In 18G7 the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Life from Fire assigned its , 
escapes, appaiatus, and staff to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and them the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade were intrusted with the protection of 
life as well as property against fire, During 
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the twenty years of its existence th% strength in Trafalgar Square on the 8th February, 1886, 
f-. and appliances of the Brigade have been more many of the houses and shops in the adjoining 
than quadrupled, although no material altera- streets were wreckpBand plundered. Persons 
tion has been made in the constitution of the who suffer by the vidiehce Of rioters have 4 
force. Tttfe chief officer, Captain Shaw, who has claim to be compensated - by ’the hundred in . 
had the command of the Brigade since its com- which the riot occurs. But the division of 
mencement, is now assisted hy a second officer, England into hundreds has become so obsolete 
Hr. J. S. Simonds, appointed 1881, 'The area that the boundaries of many of the Ij^mdreds 
protected by the Brigade is about 123 square can no longer be traced. In the present case 
miles, including the City of London and the it was found that the remedy against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works district, and ex- hundred^ was w orthless, and the Government 
tends from Highgate in the North to Sydenhltn of the day brought in the above measure to 
m the South, and from Roehampton in the West compensate the sufferers out of the Metro- 
to Plumstead ki the East. According to the poLtan police rate. Claims under the Act are 
last report of the chief officer of the Brigade, to be made to i he receiver of the Metropolitan 
the number of calls for fires, or supposed hres, police district, who is empowered, if satisfied 
exclusive of chimneys, received during 1886 of the justice of the claim, to make com pens a- 
was 2,853. t Of such calls 540 were lalse alarms tion. From the receiver’s decision there ih a®* 
and 164 chimney alarms. Only 151 of the fires appeal to an arbitratoi appointed by the Chair* 
.resulted in serious damage. The number of man of the Metropolitan Board of Works, with 
^persons who were greatly endangered by fire the approval t>f the Secretary of State for Horne 
was 175, of whom only 49 lost their lives. Affairs. The decision of the arbitrator is final. 
The total number of calls attended by firemen Metropolitan Public Gardens. The inva- 
for actual and supposed fires and chimney fires sion of bricks and mortar at almost every point 
in 1885 was 4,511. According to the report of the green border-land of London, and the 
referred to, the strength of the Brigade is as inci easing congestion of the population within, 
under : 55 land file engine stations, 4 floating have made the piovision of Metropolitan 
or rive, stations, 26 hose cart stations, 127 fire recreation grounds necessary for sanitary, if 
escape stations, a steam fire engines on barges, for no other reasons. The difficulty of securing 
45 land steam fire engines, 77 six-inch manual bieathing spaces for the people m the over- 
fire engines, 36 under six-inch manual fire crowded districts, however, is annually 
engines, 63 hosjp caits, 28 miles of hose. 3 self- increasing; and would prpbably be insurmount- 
propeiling fire-floats, 4 steam lugs, 7 barges, able, but for the action of the Metropolitan 
146 fiie-escapcs, 9 long fire ladders, 9 ladder Fublio Gardens Association (chairman, Lord 
vans, 2 ladder trucks, 1 trolly for ladders, 1 Meath; offices, 83, Lancaster Gate). Much of 
ti oily for engines, 12 hose and coal vans, 11 the income of the Association is subscribed on 
waggons for street duties, 4 street stations for the condition that it should be expended in 
ditto, 105 watch-boxes, 589 fncmen, including wages to the “unemployed.” Last year the 
chief officer, second officer, 4 district super- income fell from £10,917 to £7,746, owing to the 
intendents, and all ranks, 16 pilots, 66 coachmen, stoppage of subsidies received in previous 
and 131 horses. An excellent system of Fire years'irom Mansion House funds raised for 
Alarm telegraphs and telephones between fire the benefit of the unemployed. Lady Ossington 
-‘ations, and to police stations and to public is one of the most active supporters of the 
and other buildings, is provided, At the end Association, and since its establishment has 
of 1886 every land station had an appreciable contributed £6,ooo to its funds, 
method of fire alarm which gave about 350 call Metropolitan Vestries and District 
points within the Brigade area. The substi- Boards. The ldfcal management of the Metro- 
tution of telephones for telegraphs is now poiis, exclusive of the City of London, under 
proim l ing more rapidly, and the change is the Metropoks Management Acts, except so far 
now almost completed throughout the whole of as it is vested in the Metropolitan Board of 
the system. The remuneration of the members Works (q.v.), devolves on the Vestries and the 
of the service is as follows: The 4 district super* District Boards constituted by the Metropolis 
intendents receive fi 0111 £195 to £245 per annum, Management Acts, who are also the local 
and rooms, lighting and firing; 63 engineers authorities for the purposes of the Artisans’ 
i 01 officers in charge of stations are paid from Dwellings Acts 1868 to '82 and the Electric 
£2 is. to £1 7 s. per week, including rooms, Lighting Act '82. The expenses of these autho- 
lighting and firing; 76 first-class firemen re- rities, so far as they are defrayed out of the 
ceive £1 14s. 3d,} 81 second-class firemen rates, are met by rates levied under the Metro- 
£1 10s. ; 130 third-class firemen £x 7s. 51I . ; and pahs Management Acts. Those rates are ap- 
220 fourth-class firemen £1 4s. per week, plieable to the payment, not only of the expenses 
Gratuities and pensions are paid to the men of incurred by the Vestries and District Boards 
the Brigade *upon equitable terms. Afte* themselves, but also of the amounts included 
thirty 3'ears’ service any man who h&s reached in the precepts of the Metropolitan Board of 
the age of fifty-five can. retire on two-thirds Works and the School Board for London. The 
of his pay. The total annual expenditure of the receipts of the V. and D. Boards (excluding 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade is about £113,000. loan»), during the year ended the 25th March, 
Of this sum the flit insurance companies con- *86 (for which the latest returns of the Local 
tribute £26,000 ; the Government £10,000, lor Government Board are made up), amounted to 
the protection of the public buildings ; and the £8,547,5.8, including £30*973 received from 
ratepayers £'77,000— being the amount realised other local authorities. Iheir expenditure, so 
at %{t. in the pound on the estimated gross far as it was not defrayed out of loans, 

4 ratable value of the Metropolis. Head Office, amounted to £3,554,030, including payments to 
Southwark. Bridge Road* S.E, the extent of £1,687,492, made to the Metropoli- 

Metropolitan Police (Compensation) Act, tan Board of Works, the School Board for Lon- 
*86. I11 a riot which ensued upon a meeting don, and other local authorities The loons 
cofiveped by the Social Democratic Federation raised by the V. and D, Boards during the 
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year amounted to £116,100, and their loan ex- the remainder of Spanish race with Indian <*, 
penditure to £109,278, the greater part of which admixture. Of late years there has been 
was spent on highways and street improve- decided progress ana less disorder. The 
inents. Their outstanding loans at the end of opening of railways and spread education 
the year amounted to £1,847,872 The assessable are aiding in the development or this fine 
value at the commencement of the year of the country. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 
parishes and districts subject to their jurisdic- Consult Hamilton’s “Mexican Handbook,” 
tion was £25,799,910. Brocklehurst's “Mexico To-day,” Castro’s 

Mexico. A country forming the southern “Republic of Mexico," Conkling’s “Mexico 
extremity of North America, and stretching and the Mexicans,” etc. • 

into Centt al America. Bounded on the north pdwl, Louise. A well-known figure and 
by the states of Texas, New Mexico^ Arizona, actor in recent political agitation in France, 
and California ; on the south by Guatemala In 1871 she was an active Communist, and was 
and British Honduras. Area, 743,948 sq. m. ; suspected of being a pefroleuse. Along with 
pop. 10,460,703. Capital Mexico, pon. 300^000. many others conspicuous in the Commune 
Chief ports on Gulf of Mexico are Vera Cruz, rising, she was banished to a French penal 
Campeche, and Tampico; on the Pacific, Ma- settlement in the Pacific, where she remained 
zathtn and Guaymas. Resides these some twelve until the proclamation oi an amnesty some 
important cities. Divided into twenty-seven years ago. Her return to Paris was m&de the 
states, one territory, and one di&trict.—The occasion of a great popular demonstration -k 
country is an elevated plateau, varied in contour, A year or two after her return she took parf\ 
with volcanic peaks, Popocatepetl, etc., attain- in some bread riots in Paris, and was tried 
ing nearly 18,000 feet. There arc three great and convicted for inciting the mob to break 
divisions : the torrid regions, chiefly on the into bakers’ shops. She was sent to prison, 
coast, very unhealthy at some seasons; the whence 1 she was released in January 1880 on the 
temperate regions, occupying the lower slopes proclamation of an amnesty in commemoration 
of the mountains, limited in extent, agreeable, oi M. Grevy’s re-election as piesidcnt. Last 
humid, and prolific; and the cold icgions, not winter (’87) she took pait 111 some street 
less than 5,000 feet above sea-level. With the disturbances in Paris, the result of the Wilson 
exception of the Rio Giande del Norte, which Limousin scandals. Mdlle. M. is well educated, 

13 the boundary of the United States, rivers well connected, a good musician, and for some 
are few and unimportant. There are lakes, time followed the occupation of schoolmistress, 
some large, mostly impregnated with sodic Microphone. See ed. ’86. 
carbonate. Resources enormous, but, fiom Middle Temple. See Inns of Court. 
political and social causes, inadequately de- Midland Railway Strike. Sec Railways. 
velopcd. All cereals, fruits, and vegetable Midlothian Campaigns. See ed. '86. 
produce of southern Lurope thrive in Mexico. Milan ObrenovltChl , King of Servia, b. 
Wheat, barley, maize, pulse, pepper, sugar- 1854, at Jassy, in Moldavia. He studied at Pans, 
cane, potatoes, coffee, cotton, tobacco, vanilla, at the Lycee Louis-le-Grand. The assassina- 
flax, grapes, etc., are the chief crops. The tion of his cousin, Prince Michael, caused his 
foicsts abound in valuable tnnbei, mahogany, recall to Servia, wheie he was proclaimed prince 
rosewood, ebony, caoutchouc, the maguey (from at the age of fourteen. A Council of Regency 
which a sort of wine is produced), fibic-platits* administered the government till the Prince 
etc. The floia and fauna ate rich and profuse, came of age (1872). When the troubles in Bosnia 
the bird and insect tubes being especially and Heizegovnia took place he raised an arm v, 
notable for beauty and variety of colouung. and with tne help of Russian volunteers, under 
Vast heids of cattle aic biea, but the sheep the leadership 01 Gencial Tchernaieff, he openly 
are of inferior breed. Horses, of a fine de~ went to war with Turkey. The results of that 
. senption, are W^d in great numbers, and even war were not favourable to the Servians, and 
beggars ride, MWcs, of a beautiful and v igorous after successive defeats, at Alexinatz the Servian 
breed, are raised in laige numbers. The Government had to make peace with Tui key. 
mineral wealth is great, comprising gold, silver, In the meantime, while the struggle was going 
mercury, iron, tin, zme, lead, antimony, arsenic, on, Prince Milan had been proclaimed king at 
and .sodic carbonate. The Republic is governed Deligrad. When the war between Russia and 
by a President and Ministry. There is a Senate, Turkey broke out, King Milan sided with the 
each state electing two members, and a House Russians. At the close of the war the Con- 
of Representatives elected by univci salsuflVagc. gress of Berlin declared the independence of 
The states have also their individual auto- Set via and fixed its boundaries. In 1875 His 
noinoua local governments., Prcvaihngreligion Majesty married the Princess of Stourdza, from 
Roman Catholic; but all sects tolerated, and whom he is now separated, and by whom he has 
none state-aided or allowed to possess land, a son, the Prince Alexander. When the revolu- 
Pumary education nominally compulsory, but tion in Eastern Roumelia led to the union of the 
the law is not enforced. There are some Bulgarias/ King Milan declared war against 

9.000 schools publicly supported. There is an Bulgaria, but in a brief campaign was beaten 
ni my of 30,000 on the peace footing, raised to and compelled to sue for peace. 

160.000 in time of war. The navy consists Military and Naval Men Deceased C 87 
of five small gunboats. — Indu&tues comprise — Jan. 21st, *88). See Oiiituaky. 

mining and smelting of silver- and other metals. Military Ballooning. See Ballooning. 

1 agricultuie, and cal tle-hei ding. From 1821-80 Militia. See Army. 

the mines produced ^180,000, 000 of silver, and Millais, Sir J. Everett, Bart. , was b. at South- 

^968,200 of gold. Estimated revenue (’86-87), ampton 1829. At the age of eleven he became a 
^6,125,000; expenditure, ^5,346,500; debt about student at the Royal Academy, gaining the 4 * 
^40,000,000 ; exports (1885-6), £10,396,458 ; im- principal prizes for drawing. His first picture 
ports, £8,257,103. There are 3,703 nnles of “ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru,” was ex- 
raiiwav. Capital joined to New York by rail, hibited at the Academy (1846). In conjunction 
Onc-iHird of She modern Mexicans ate Indians, with Dante Rossetti an 4 Holman Hunt he §et 
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up a school of painting from nature, which new Prime Minister, and each person so ap- 
obtained the title of “ pre-Raphstelite v (g.v pointed may hold office as long as he does, 
and published a periodical entitled The Ge*m v Cabinets vary in number from eleven or twelve to 
or Art and Poctty , in support*of this school .sixteen or seventeen; their members are nCces- 
1850). Their views were afterwards supported sarily Privy Councillors, and thtir deliberations 
by Mr. Ruskin ( q.v .) in the Times, as well are confidential. If a cabinet minister was m 
as in a pamphlet on pre-Raphaelitism, and in office before elecsAon there is no re-election 
“Lectures on Architecture and Painting.’* He necessary, as there is when the acceptance of 
was elected an A.R.A. (1833) and became R.A. office comes after a general election. Ministers 
(1863). He h^js exhibited a large number of on going from one office to another do not 
pictures up to the present time (188S). A large vacate tljeir seats. There is, in effect, no limit 
and representative collection of his works, em- to the duratioir of a ministry but the confidence 
bracing from his earliest to his latest styles, of the Commons; it will not now resign upon the 
and illustrating his emancipation iron; the adverse vote of the House of Lords, nor if it be 
trammels of “ pre-Raphaelitism,” was exhibited defeated upon a ‘rilling matter in the Commons, 
at the Grosvenor Gallery last year. Sir J. E. but only when it is placed in a minority there 
M. was decorated with the “Legion of Honour” upon some question of importance. In such a 
(’78), and a baronetcy was conlerrcd upon him case the Prime Minister either places hi«r re- 
(’85). He is chiefly distinguished for his por- signation in the hands of Her Majesty, or asks 
traits and exquisite delineation of child faces. leave to appeal to the country, and should the 
(*' Wlln a , Joan, F.G.S., Associate and Hon. atter course fee decided upon a general election 
; T>llow of King’s College, London, Royal follows. If the elections go against the Govern- 
Exhibitioner of the Royal School of Mines, and ment it is now the custom lor the ministry to 
now Professor of Mining and Geology in the resign and a new administration to be formed 
Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan, before the meeting of the new Parliament The 
a portion of the Imperial University of Japan, chief Executive power (see Crown), though 
He has travelled 111 Iceland; was engaged in theoretically vested in the Grown, is actually 
1873-74 m mining Newfoundland ; accompanied exercised by the Cabinet, which is responsible to 
Dr. Bcke as geologist to north-west Arabia ; Parliament, and to the House ot Commons 
and tiavclled acif»ss Russia, Siberia, Mongolia, more especially, for all its acts. While each 
and China, to Japan. He founded the Seismo- minister conducts the ordinary business of his 
logical Society' in Japan for studying earth- own office without reference to his colleagues, 
quakes. He lias written the volume on the most important business of every office is 
“Earthquakes” in the Natural Soienoe Series, brought under the consideration of the whole 
1886 , has established observatories in Japan, Cabinet, who in Parliament are bound to act 
and has also written on the volcanoes there, together on all executive questions. From an 
He has been described as the most daring of early period the kings of England were advised 
seismologists. * on public affairs by a pnvy counoil; matters 

Ministry. When a Ministry resigns it is the of state being discussed in the sovereign’s 
function of the Sovereign to call upon some presence, and the result determined by vote 
person to iorm another administration. There subject to his pleasure. The selection by the 
is no restriction upon the Royal choice, but the soveicigu o* a tew of the whole number was no 
statesman usually selected is the leader of the doubt the origin of the Cabinet Council. It 
opposing party in one of the two Houses. If the was not until the Restoration, says Macaulay, 
individual chosen undertake the task ol forming that the interior council began to attract 
a ministry, he commences by nominating his general notice. “It length drew to itself 
Cabinet, taking himself the puucipal position, the chief executive power, and' has now been 
which is variously designated as head of the regarded, during several generations, as an 
Government, or First Munster, or Prime essential pa$t ol our polity. Yet, strange to 
Minister, 01 Premiei. The offices which in- say, it still continues to be altogether unknown 
variably give the holder Cabinet rank are those to our law ; the names of the noblemen and 
of First Lord of the Tieasmy, Lord Chancellor, gentlemen who compose it are never officially 
Lord Pie&idcnt of the Council, the Secretaries announced to the public; no record is kept of 
of State for the Home Department, Foreign its meetings and resolutions; nor has its 
_ Affairs, the Colonics, for War, and for India, existence ever been recognised by any Act ot 
" Chancellor of the Exchequer, and First Lora Parliament.” The sovereign cannot now con- 
ol' the Admiralty, The Prime Minister usually stitutionally preside at a Cabinet Council, 
takes the office of First Lord of the Tieasury “The Cabinet,” says Mr. Gladstone (“Glean- 
himself, but Lord Salisbury has twice given ings of Past Years ”), “is the threefold hinge 
that position to another member of the Cabinet, that oonneets together for action the British 
and associated W4th himself the office of constitution ol King or Queen, Lords and Corn- 
Foreign Secretary; or the Prime Minister mons, . . . Every one ot its members acts in 
may be First Lord of the Treasury and three capacities : as administrator of a depa - 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or First Lord ment of State, as member of a legislative cham- 
of the Treasury and Lord Privy Seal. The ber, and as a confidential adviser of the Crown, 
other offices, the holders of which may or Two at least of them add to those three charac- 
may not be in the -Cabinet, include those of ters a fourth ; for in each House of Parliament 
Lord Privy Seal, Chancellor of the Duchy, First it is indispensable that one of the principal 
Commissioner of Works, Postmaster General, ministers should be what is termed its leader." 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Chancellor of On the next pages is given a full list of all 
Ireland, Chief Secretary Ter Ireland, Secretary those who go out of office at a change of minis 
for Scotland, President of tne Board of Trade, try, and unq^r corresponding headings through 
f President of the Local Government Board, out this work will be found a summary of the 
Appointments to all these offices, and (to many powers and duties exercised by most of them, 
o&ers, a full list of which follows this article, whether they be ministers or officers of the 
are made by, or on the recommendation of, the Royal Household. See Crown, Parliam$PT 
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BSl&ijlg. In England this -word is under- 
stood to mean tile excavation or winning of 
geological deposits by subterranean labour. 
In these islands the leading pioducts of the 
bowels of the earth are iron and coal ; for in 
1881, which is recent enough for the purpose of 
illustration, the proportion ef coal and iron to 
the total of the mineral out-turn was 94 percent., 
and it may be remarked that during that year 
only nj cwt. of gold ore and under 6 tons of. 
silver ore were produced in the United King- 
dom. The chief home of tin, Conner and lead is 
Cornwall. After a pit shaft has be£n sunk and 
the subterranean slopes or steps made to win 
Jthe ore, the tin is crushed by the stone-breaker 
wknd then stamped fine, the residue being care- 
fully washed. With copper, crushing by the 
means 'of rolls is adopted, but sometimes 
stamping, to be followed bv hand picking. 
Lead and zinc ores are crushed by the rolls, and 
classified by revolving screens. The buddle 
which is used for washing is wdrked on the 
principle of the ore grains sinking to the 
bottom, while the rubbish runs off with the 
escaping stream. The most famous of Cornish 
mines is the Dolcoath, which contains both 
copper and tin deposits, and copper and tin 
mixed, returning rich proceeds to the proprie- 
tors. Iron ore is found chiefly in two classes of 
deposits — the haematite of Furness.in the north- 
west, where the virgin iron is imbedded in red 
clay, occasionally affording perfect kidneys of 
metal ; and the rock ^ironstone of Cleveland, 
with its highly phosphorelic surroundings, 
being the two leading types. The haematites 
arc found in “ pockets,” so that a shaft may be 
sunk in the immediate neighbourhood without 
striking the ore at all. On the other hand, the 
pocket has been discovered so near the surface 
that it has actually been quarried in the open 
air. Adjacent to the Cleveland iron, beds of 
basic, limestone rest, and these are now used 
lor the elimination of the phosphorus lor pur- 
poses of steel making (see Ikon and Steel). In 
South Wales at one time Black Band ironstone 
was worked, but oflate years this industry has 
shrunk very much in proportions, owing, to a 
very great extent, to the demand ior steel 
which the deposits iu the Furness district are 
so admirably designed to meet, ami also to the 
cheap imports of brown haematite from Spam. 
There are said to be some twenty firinoipal coal 
districts in the United Kingdom, which have 
boon divided as to their characteristics into 
three descriptions: (1) those foinung complete 
basins, sucli as the South Wales region ; fs) 
those having only one arm oi the basin visible, 
asm the north oi England ;and (3) those of 11 re- 
gular formation, such as are lound m South 
Staffordshire or the Black Country. It is esti- 
mated tlut in the United Kingdom half the coal 
production of the world is won ; and last year's 
output (the returns will not be issued till the 
spring) may be roughly estimated at between 
130 and 140 million tons (See Coax). Of all the 
English fields, perhaps the Northumbrian has 
the oldest reputation, with its port of New- 
castle ; and here the mines liave been carried 
far under the sea. But South Wales has since 
come to the front in a remarkable degree, and 
Cardiff is now the leading coal port in the 
world, its chief commodity being the smokeless 
steam coal which is considered invaluable for 
steamships. A feature of the trade is the supply 
of the London markets, lor which South York- 
shire, which tends by rail, and will now for- 


ward much by the new line of railway through 
Hull, and Northumberland through Newcastle 
by sea, have long been competitors. As the 
sea ratios, 'although the distance is longer, are 
about ’’half the railway carriage, the sea borne 
coal, or as it used to be called “sea seal, " has 
carried the palm, even though there is a duty 
for municipal purposes on all coal delivered 
within an area of fifteen miles of Charing Cross 
of iiS, xd. per ton, gd. going to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and 4 d, to *the Common 
Council of the City of London. A persistent 
endeavour is still being made to abolish these 
dues in favour of direct taxation, the Act under 
which they are levied expiring in *888 (wee Coal 
and Wine Dues and Metropolitan Board), 
Mining is regulated by a series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment : thus women, and children of tender age 
are not allowed to go below ground, as they 
used to be, and are now in foreign countries. 
But women and girls are employed aba it the 
surface works to this day — in portions cf^outh 
Wales, ior instance, where no other occupation 
is open to them— and their singular garb is 
calculated to excite the interest of the passing 
stranger. Combinations of a trade character 
exist to a greater or less degree among all 
classes of miners— who are as a rule a peculiar 
class of men, for the calling has for centuries 
been followed from father to son. Up to a 
dozen years ago, when the inflation of trie iron 
| ti ode caused coal to run up to famine prices, 
high wages were paid to the p:tmen, and the 
inevitable decline was met by a series o l 
disastrous strikes. One lasting good of those 
otherwise unfortunate trade disputes, however, 
was the pretty general adoption ol the system 
of arbitration ana conciliation, so warmly advo- 
cated and frequently illustrated by Mr. Kettle 
(afterwards Sir Rupert), judge of the Dudley 
District County Courts. 1 fethis was coupled a 
Eliding scale system, with sworn accountants ; 
and ior years the Northumbrian and Durham 
coal fields 011 the one hand, and the South 
Wales field on the other, were , free from 
strikes, the bare announcement of the ave- 
uge selling prices over a given period being 
sufficient to fix the rate of wages ior the ensu- 
ing term. Of course this unanimity could 
not be obtained from the men without some 
controlling power of their own selection ; and 
at the present moment they are represented 
by the powerful organisation known as the 
National Union of Miners. Nor is the operation 
of this Union limited by any means to wagjes 
questions. The coal miner a, recognising tme 
danger of their calling, have paid much atten- 
tion to politics; and the general election ol 
1885 an the new franchise sent five or six bona- 
fide miners to parliament, but one or two lost 
their seats in 1886. In many circles it is felt 
that the combined miners represent a coming 
force. Electricity (q-v.) has been applied 
to mining with some success, and &o have 
various machines for mechanical coal Winning, 
Perhaps the most important item of mining 
intelligence for the past year (' 87 ) was the 
passing of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, which 
was read a third time in the House of Lords 
on Sept. Qth. In an Act of this kind it is of 
course impossible to give satisfaction to all 
parties ; and in the present instance the friends 
and representatives ol the men complain that 
there is nothing definitive as to the use of a 
u perfectly safe^’ lamp, which they argue might 
have been expected after the issue of the 
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elaborate report of the Royal Commission on 
Mine Explosions, which made sundry important 
propositions in this respect, and upon which, 
it was alleged, the Government who “ bapked ' j 
the bill had mainlv built up their measure. In 
connection with this matter, it is impossible to' 
ignore the public spirit displayed by Mr. Ellis 
Lever, of Bowdon, Manchester, who offered to 
place in the hands of the Home Secretary the 
sum of £ 1 , 000 , to be awarded by the Government 
in two prizes J 5 f £500 each, one for a perfectly 
safe means of blasting in coal mines, and the 
other “for an efficient system of electric lighting, 
to supersede the present so-called safety 
lamps, all the conditions of the competition to 
be left in the hands of the Government, On 
Aug. 23rd the Home Secretary acknowledged 
the offer, and meanwhile it appears that the 
attention of scientists both at home and abroad 
was attracted to the matter. On Nov. 4th, 
however, a letter reached Mr. Lever from the 
Home Offioe, to the eHect that the offer must be 
declined, on the ground that “ the difficulty of 
applying tests sufficiently ri go nous to return 
satisfactory and decisive results is almost in- 
superable. It was added that “there is nc 
lacK of energy or competition among those 
interested in the subject to devise lamps and 
explosive manuals to meet the exigencies of 
mming as at present understood." Mr. Lever’s 
generous offer, therefore, so far as the repre- 
sentative Government official was concerned, 
fell to the ground. An independent effort to 
minimise the annual mining holocaust was 
continued by one of the news agencies duung 
the year ; and at the end of ’87 the Press Asso- 
ciation, who had instituted a series of “ Colliery 
Warnings,” issued the foliowing statement 
“These ‘colliery -warnings’ have now been 
issued for seven consecutive yea: s, and, as 
evidence of the interest taken in them by the 
workeis whom they affect, votes of approval 
have been duly pnssed at miners' conferences, 
The average Jo'-sof life in the decennial periods 
ending i8£o, '70, and ’8o, amounted to 244, 227 
and 266 respectively, or tor the whole thirty 
years an average of 246. For the seven years 
1881-87 this average has decreased to between 
160 and 170. and the inti eduction of warnings 
may therefore be taken as an important element 
in the protection of life.” With regai d to the 
Act itself, it may be added that the agitation of 
the pit brow women against any interferencSi 
with their employment on the sin face of the 
coal mines of the country— chiefly in the North 
— proved to be successful, for their case was 
not scheduled. The year has been alive with 
conference* amongst the coal miners, and has 
also been marked by one or two strikes of a 
more than usually serious character. As 
briefly mentioned in our last year’s volume, 
the Lanarkshire men were m a condition of 
social revolt, demanding a higher 1 ate of pay and 
a restriction in the output early in the ycai ; and 
they were partially successful, although they 
alu nated much sympathy by rioting and loot- 
ing the establishments of unoffending trades- 
people. Although unaccompanied by such acts 
of violence, a strike of Northumberland miners 
also early in the year was of more trade import- 
ance, as this is the district in which arbitration 
and conciliation were supposed to have their 
home. Towards the end of January they 
decided to strike, being dissatisfied with the j 
whole arrangement under which they were 
Walking ; but on May s^th, after remaining idle 1 


for sixteen -weeks, an arrangement was cOme 
to. By this settlement the 1 wages of hewers 
and piccemen were 1 educed per cent, in 
the steam-coal pits, and in the soft-coal 
mines, a new sliding scale at these rates being 
drawn up and agreed to, to hold good till the 
end of the year— in arrangement which,. was 
loyally adhered to on both sides. Another 
somewhat curious featfjle in connection with 
this, the leading coal fiero, of the United King- 
dom, was the manner in Which they treated 
their typical parliamentary representatives, Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Fenwick. After at first deciding 
against a continuance of the salaries of these 
gentlemen, a meeting was held in Novembet^ 
when, the delegates resolved by a large majority^ 
to rescind th?r resolution, and at the present 
time both these hard-working “ mining mem- 
bers "lemain m the political arena. The un- 
easy tone of the whole industry was further 
evidenced in the conference* held during the 
year at Manchester, Edinburgh, and then at New- 
castle m Novembex, when lesolutions of the 
usual chaiacter— including the short hours pro- 
gramme, and restriction of the output — weie 
agieed upon, although the year closed without 
any geneial attempt to carry out these resolves 
having been witnessed. In South Yorkshire, 
howevei, negotiations are still pending for an 
advance of wages and the formation of a con* 
ciliation board, though it should be added that 
the pxospects ol peace in that quarter are not 
very assuring. Again, ki 6. Wales notice was 
given in .September to terminate the existence 
of the sliding scale lor wages which was origi- 
nally founded at the end of the long strike of 
*75. The chief complaint of the men was that 
they were not proportionately represented on 
the committee. Wiser counsels prevailed, how- 
ever, and m the following month the notice was 
withdrawn. With regard to iron-stone mining* 
the two principal districts in England, Furness 
and Cleveland, have been fairly well employed 
duiing ’ 87 . especially the former. The esti- 
mated out-tm n in the latter was about the * 
c ame as for 86, and the wages of the men ave- 
raged t pei cent, higher; they entered into a - 
sliding scale arrangement in September, The 
great problem of (training the Black Country 
mining area t-eceived much attention during the 
year. It was resolved to apply to Parliament 
for farther powers ; but at the monthly meeting 
in November, after the annual election of mem- 
bers, Mr, C. T. Wright, the representative of 
the Earl of Dudley, who gave notice to rescind 
tlic lesolution, was informed that it had been 
decided not to go on with the bill. At aapeeial 
meeting on Jan. 4th, *88, it was arranged to levy 
a rate loi one year— save as in the award of the 
arbitrators— of 3^, upon every ton of fireclay and 
limestone, and 6 d. on every ton of ironstone, 
coal, slack, and other minerals, for dmmage 
purposes. 

Minority Representation. The Reform 

Bill, which was passed August 15th, 1867, con- 
tained provisions for the representation of 
minorities in such constituencies as returned 
three members. The principle was to limit 
each elector to two votes. Lord Cairns intro- 
duced the proposal on the bill being brought 
into the Lords (July 30th), and the principle was 
afterwards accepted by the Commons. 

“Mint Far of Exchange." See Foreign 

Exchanges. 

Miquelon and St Fierro, Islands in th# 
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Gulf of St. Lawrence, south of Newfoundland. North Pacific. The summary of the work 
They belong to France; area 90 sq.m., pop. shows the following results Stations, 280; 
5,765 ; and are chief centre of French cod- Missionaries in holy orders, including Euro- 
fisheries. Export to France valued at £1,000,000 pean, Eui'asian, and native clergymen, 482; 
per annum. Consult Bonwick’s “ French European laymen, female teachers, and native 
Colonies,” Norman’s “ Colonial France.” unordained teachers, 3,580; native adher- 

Missionary Societies, ifhe earliest mis- ents, the great majority baptised, 182,382 ; 
sionary operations ip modern times were native communicants, 44,000; schools, 1.860 ; 
carried on by the JftfpUits in lapan, where scholars, 72,000. Mission House. Salisbury 
great progress was made ; but their work was Square, London.— London Missionary Society, 
overthrown, and the missionaries expelled Amount received in 1887 , 36105,383. Mission 
before the sixteenth century; <.Tht'y also operations carried on in China, at Hong Kong, 
carried on operations in China and India. Canton, Amoy. Hankow', Tientsin, and Peking. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in In India at Calcutta, Berhampore, Benaics, 
foreign Parts was established by Act of Parlia- Mirzaporc, Kuraaon, Almora, and Ranee Khet, 
'jtaent in 1647 , and work commenced amongst in the north; and at Belgaum, Bellnry, Gooty, 
the North American Indians. Frederick. IV. Cuddapah, Bangalore, Tnpatoor, Madras, Tra- 
of Denmark founded a mission on the coast of vancore, and other places in southern India. 

4 Coromandel in the beginning of the eighteenth In Madagascar 28 principal stations are sus- 
century. The Moravian Church was the first to tained. In South Africa there are n and in 
begin missionary operations in i|s corporate Central Africa 3 stations. Mission work is also 
character by establishing mission stations at the earned on in the West Indies and Polynesia. 
Cape of Good Hope, in the West Indies, and at A general summary shows that the Society has 
Labrador. Norway sent missionaues to Green- *74 European missionaries and 6,299 native 
land in 1721, where work has since been carried agents; 89,433 Church members, and 339,721 
on successfully ever since. The Baptist native adherents, while they conduct 2,224 
Missionary Society was founded in 1792 , the native schools, with 142,259 scholars. The total 
London Missionary Society m 1795 , the Church amount raised and appropriated at mission 
Missionary Society at the commencement of the stations was .£19,344. Mission House : 14, 

£ resent century, and the Wesleyan Methodist Blomfield Street, London Wall, E.C. — Wes- 
Eissionaxy Society in 1814 . The following de- leyan Methodist Missionary Society. The total 
tails are extracted from the last published sum received in 1886 from the home dis»- 
reports of each society. — Baptist Missionary tncts amounted to £103,250, from foreign 
Society. Received on behalf of the Society districts £6,668 is. 3^.; these sums, with a 
during 1887 , £69,253; deficiency on the opera- number of extraordinary receipts, amount to 
tions of the year £2,385. In India opeiations £i 35 » 259 ' The expenditure was £141,345, leav- 
are carried on in South India, Western India, mg a deficiency, inclusive of the debt of iS8s, 
Bengal, and the Noith-West Provinces; there ot £10,768. Mission operations carried on in 
are 152 stations and sub-stations, 65 European France, Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
missionaries, and 133 native evangelists. In and Malta; in lour districts of Ceylon, seven 
China the principal stations are at Shansi districts of India, two districts in China, in 
and Shantung; there are 55 stations and Southern and Western Africa, and 111 the VVest 
sub-stations, 21 European missionaries, and Indies. The summary ot the year gives the 
£ native evangelists. Japan has a station at following results Cucuits, 1,139; chapels, 
Tokio, and io sub-stations; there are 2 7,456 ; missionaries, 1,746; other paid agents, 
European missionaries and 4 native evan- 5,323 ; unpaid agents, 30,116; full church mem- 
gelists. In Palestine the chief station is bein, 219,975; on trial for church-mem bet - 
at Nablotis, and there arc $ sub-stations ship, 22,550; scholars, 260,712. Mission House, 
and 1 European missionary. Africa has 3 Bisnopsgate Street Within, 
stations on the Lower Congo sfiid 2 on the Mivart, St. George, F.R.S., a well-known 
Upper Congo. There are 21 European mis- naturalist and writer on scientific subjects, b. 
siotiaries at work, and 2 female school teachers. 1827. Educated at Ilauovv, King’s College, 
Mission work is also carried on in the island London, and St. Mary's College, Oxon. He 
of Ceylon; in the West Indies ; at Jamaica ; was called to the bar in ’51. Appointed lecturer 
and in Norway, Brittany and Italy. The at St, Mary’s Hospital ’62. He is a Fellow of the 
statistics for 1886 summarised show the fol- Royal Society, which, along with the Linnecan 
lowing results : missionaries, 132 ; self-support- and Zoological Societies, has published many 
mg churches, 66 ; evangelists,' 331 ; baptised, of his. papers, and has written extensively in 
3,2 1 r ; number of members, 45,159; day-school popular and scientific periodicals. He is the 
teachers, 366; Sabbath -school teachers, 2,294; author of “The Genesis of Species,' 1 a work of 
day-scliolars, 15,731 ; Sabbath-scholars, 26,581. much power, in which he grapples with Mr. 
Mission House, 29, Furnival Street, Holborn, Darwin’s theories of evolution. Mr. M. does not 
E.C-^-Ghuroh Missionary Society. Amount raised dispute the existence of the principle of evolu- 
in 1867 , £207,793 ; special funds received in tion, but contends that it does not extend to 
addition, £30,082. The Society labours in West men. He further denies the Darwinian doctrine 
Africa (Sierra Leone, Lagos and Yoruba country, that natural selection can be the cause of evo- 
and the Niger); in Eastern Equatorial Africa lution, even gi anting that ^volution were true. 
(Mombasa, Teita and Chagga, Usagaraand Uny- In another work he has condemned evolution 
amwezi, and Uganda). Palestine (Jerusalem, on the ground that between man and the lower 
Nazareth, Salt, Nablus, Jaffa, Gaza, and I Iaurap). animals there is a fundamental distinction— a 
In India it has five missions, having head- distinction which clearly manifests itself in the 
quarters in Calcutta, Lahore, Bombay, Madras, superiority of the human intellect over the 
and Travancore and Cochin. Besides these, instinct of the brutes. Among other works 
mission work is carried on in Egypt, Arabia, written by M. Mivart are “Man and Apes," 
Persia, Ceylon, the Mauritius, China, Japan, “Lessons in Nature," “Contemporary Evolu- 
New Zealand, North-west America, and the [tion," “Defence of Freedom and Liberty of 
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Conscience,’* “The Cat,” etc. Mr. M. became 
a member of the Roman Catholic. Church in ’44. 
Mobilisation Scheme. See Army. 

Modjeska, Helena, actress, b. in Cracow 
184$, made her debut r86i. Proceeding to the 
United States (1876), she set herseii to the 
study of English, and during the succeeding 
year gave a performance in that language in 
San Francisco. A few years ago she came to 
England and gave a senes of performances in 
London and the provinces. This tour was a 
triumphant success, and stampfed her reputa- 
tion as an actress ot the highest order of talent. 

Mohammedan Era, The. Dates fiom the 
fight of Mohammed to Medina, July 15th, 
622 A.t>. This date is frequently spoken of as 
the Hegira. 

Mohammedanism. The name commonly 

given by those who, relatively to his system, 
are outsiders to the religion established by 
Mohammed, which his followers and adherents 
call by the name of Islam (the religion of sur- 
render or full submission to the will of God). 
In like manner Mohammedans designate 
themselves Moslems (or the people of Islam). 
Mohammed claimed to be the restorer or re- 
coverer of the purer religion revealed by God 
to Abraham, and protested at once against 
the current idolatry ol -his Arab countrymen, 
against the observance by the Jews of the Law 
of Moses as superseded by the final revelation 
vouchsafed in the Koran (y.?0, and against the 
Christian v T orship of Chnst as God, which was 
inconsistent with the unity of the Divine Being 
as “unbegotten and unbegetting ” Yet all 
the forms of religion to which Mohammed 
was more or less directly antagonistic had 
their influence on the origin and the modifica- 
tion of his doctrine, which was also aflected 
by the corpus of the traditions and usages of 
the Semitic family. The Koran, which is the 
a k r g r egate result of various successive and 
occasional revelations, is the recognised Bible 
ol Islam and the standard of Moslem faith and 
morals. But besides the Koran, the great 
majority of the Mohammedans recognise the 
Sitnnah , oi\S'««Md~a term meaning “a path or 
way, a manner of life,” and particularly applied 
to the tradition winch records either the say- 
ings or doings of Mohammed. Consequently 
all traditional law is divided into (1> what 
Mohammed did ; (2) what Mohammed enjoined ; 
and (3) what was done or said in the presence 
of Mohammed, and not forbidden or repudiated 
by him. It is upon the sayings and customs 
of Mohammed that the traditional law is 
founded, which is handed down in the Hadis, 
a word now generally used by both Moham- 
medan and Christian writers for the collections 
of traditions. A Sunni, “one of the path," a 
traditionist, is a member of that overwhelm- 
ingly preponderating sect of Moslems who 
acknowledge the first four Caliphs to have 
been the rightful successors of Mohammed, 
who receive the “six authentic” books of 
tradition, and who belong to one of the four 
aohoola of jurisprudence known, after the names 
of their founders, respectively as Hanefites, 
Malekites, Shafeites, and Hahbalites, all of 
whom had their origin in the century between 
a.d. 740 and 840. The Sunnis are held to 
be traditionists, not because any section of 
Islam rejects the traditions, but merely because 
they have arrogated to themselves this title, 
and the rest o? the Modem world have ac- 
quiesced in the assumption. The Sunnis, 


who are dominant in the Ottoman Empire, 
Arabia. Turkestan, and Africa, are also con- 
sidered as “orthodox ” Mohammedans, as 
distinguished from the Shiahs, or Shiites (from 
the Arabic shut, a faction), who constitute at 
present the majority of the Mussulmans of Persia 
and India. The Sfuahs hold that Ali, the son- 
in-law of Mohammed, was by right entitled to 
be his immediate successor ; although he did not 
in fact attain to the Caliphate until after it had 
been occupied by his rivals Abut Bekr, Omar, 
and Othimyi,%nd twenty-three years after the 
death of the Prophet. The fundamental doctrine 
of Islamism, and the unly one which it iflhneces- 
sary to profess in order to be considered 
Moslem, is that expressed Hi the common*' 
formula of fa.th, “ There is no God but Allah, 
and Mohammed is his Prophet,” to which the 
Shiahs— who entertain most exaggerated no- 
tions with regard to Ali, his nature, power, and 
pretension%—add the proposition that “Ali is 
the Vicar of God.” The Mohammedans hold 
that a large number of prophets have been 
divinely commissioned at different times, of whom 
six have been the heralds of new laws and dis- 
pensations — Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammed. To the prophets were 
revealed certain scriptures inspired by God, to 
the number, in all, of 104 sacred books, all of 
which have perished except the last four— the 
Law given to Moses, the Psalms to David, pie 
Gospel to Jesus, and the Koran to Mohammad. 
The others are said 4.0 have been falsified 
and mutilated, but the Koran, the ultimate 
revelation, as Mohammed is the last of the 
prophets, will never be corrupted, for God will 
preserve it. The Moslems regard Christ with 
a reverence second only to that which they 
accord to Mohammed, and blasphemy of His 
name is punishable with death. They deny, 
however, that He is God or the Son of God, 
though^ they consider His biith miraculous. 
They also deny that He was crucified, believing 
that some other person suffered in His place 
whilst lie was taken up to God. He will come 
again upon the earth to dcstioy Antichrist, the 
“lying Christ” whom Mohammed announced 
as destined to apj ear before the day of resur- 
rection, and whose coming will be one of the 
signs of tlfe approach of the last judgment. 
With regard to the angelic hierarchy of Islam, 
“it is believed,” says El-Kazweence, “that the 
angels are ot a simple substance (created of 
light or lire), endowed with life and speech and 
reason, and that the, difference between them 
and the Jinn and Sheytans is a difference 
of species. Know,” he adds, 41 that the angels 
are sanctified troin carnal desire and the dis- 
turbance of anger; they disobey not God in 
what He hath commanded them, but do what 
they are commanded. Their food is the cele- 
brating of His glory; their drink, the pro- 
claiming of His holiness ; their conversation, 
the commemoration of God, whose name be 
exalted ; their pleasure, His worship *, they are 
created m different forms and with different 
powers.” Four are archangels: Gabriel, the 
angel of revelations ; Michael, the patron of the 
Israelites ; Israffl — whose name, however, does 
not occur either in the Koran or the Traditions 
—the archangel who will sound the trumpet at 
the day of resurrection ; and Azrael, the angel 
of death. Angels act in thousands as guardians 
of the faithful, whose actions they record. 
There are eight angels who support the throne 
of God, and nineteen have charge of helL 
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Lower and of a less refined nature than the rious, though not obligatory ; and fasting at 
angels, but, like them, made of file or light, any time ia regarded as peculiarly acceptable 
are the jinn, gcnei ally rendered genii, who cat to God. The Mohammedans have only two 
and drink and are subject to death. Some of special festivals, which are called by the Turks 
these are good, some evil. The chief of the the greater and the lesser Beir&m. The first, 
latter is Eblis, or * ‘ despan w'ho was once an which is the festival o l breaking the long fast, is 
angel named Azazcl, but wlo, having refused their principal season of rejoicing ; aud the 
to pay homage to Adam, was i elected by God, second, which is an important part of the 
and wanders over the earth until the resutrec- pilgrimage to Mecca, is the feast of sacrifice 
tion. In regard to the state of men between observed in commemoration of <Abraham'e in- 
death and the resunociion there are various tended offering of Isaac. The Hadj, or pilgrimage 
opinions, as also about the Jast jiftlgjneift ; with to Mecca, is another great duty enjoined in the 
an essential agreement, however, m the doc- Koran to be practised by all Moslems, men 
trine that God will atcoid to all men acondition or women, at least once in theii lives, and to 
and degree of happiness or misery as deter- which Mohammed himself attached so much 
mined by their'belief and conduct in this life, importance that he considered a believer 
The time of the resurrection is known only to neglecting it might as well die a Jew o» a 
God, but its appioach will be indicated by a Christian. Happily the duty ran be perfbi rned 
decline in faith and a degradation in morals, by by deputy, and in this case the entire merit 
wars and tumults, and by physical portents in achieved by the rihbstituteiedounds to the pious 
the heavens and the earth. The# delights of principal. To the intelligent reader of history 
Paradise are for the most part variously sen- there is no more remaikable circumstance in 
sual, whilst the torments ol hell consist chiefly connection with the Mohammedan religion 
in the extremes of heat and cold. All who than the rapidity with which that faith was 
believe in the unity of God will, m the long propagated after the death of the Prophet. Only 
run, be released from punishment and enter eighty-two yeais after that* event the empire 
paradise, whilst eternal perdition is reserved of the Caliphs, or successors of Mohammed, 
lor those who deny the absolute unity of God, covered by fai the gieatei portion of the then 
foridolaieis and hypoentes to the last of whom known world, and much more than one-half of 
is assigned the seventh coninai tment, or the its then existing inhabitants h«d embiaccd the 
lowest place, in bell. The Moslem s believe, faith ot Islam. X'o this huge em pi le vast add!- 
even to the extent of fatalism, in the absolute tions have been made m the course of the 
foreknowledge and predfistirat on of all things by neaily twelve centuries that have smceelapsod; 
God, but with a concurrent! ecognition ^of human and only a few 3 r ears ago it could be oaia that 
responsibility for faith and conduct. The prao- “with the single exception of Spam, from no 
tical religion of the Moslems consists chiefly of one point had IslamiMn ever receded during 
four things: (1) Prayer sand purifications, which this Jong interval.” Even at present, when 
they regard as together making one rite ; one of the latest deliverances about the Moham- 
(2) almsgiving; ^3) fasting; and (4) pilgrimage medan system is that it is a “palace of anti- 
to Mecca. Prayer must be pieceded by ablu- qualed architecture not in keeping with the 
tions; cleanliness is regaided as a religious neighbouring buildings, undermined, and nod- 
duty, without which prayer would be in- ding to its fall,” a clear utterance startles the 
effectual. , When water cannot be procured, or woild to the effect that its propaganda is in 
its use might be injurious to the health, sand many respects and in some directions more 
is permitted as a substitute. Moslems pray successful than that of Christianity. It is con- 
five times a day— soon afltr sunset, at nightfall, ceded that this success, when it is not altogether 
at daybreak, near noon, and in the afternoon, denied, is to be observed chiefly, if not exclu- 
Xn the act of prayer the face is to be turned sively, amongst the inferior races of mankind, 
towards Mecca, and a niche marks^the wall in or amongst people who have not attained to 
the mosques which is nearest to the sacred the average of modern civilisation. It is further 
city. The times of prayer are announced lrom admitted that, with its pure monotheism and 
the minarets of the mosques by the muezzins, a code founded in the main on justice and 
who also twice during the night utter their humanity, Islam raises to a higher level race3 
calls to piaycr for the benefit of those who sunk in idolatry and fetichism, like those of 
desire to perform extra devotions- Pia\ers Central Alrica; and that in some resptets-- 
nmy be sai^bywiy clean place ; but on Friday, notably in that of temperance— it materially 
which ia^Xjfeaglbslcm Sabbath, they must be improves the morality of such peoples. But, 
said in tH^Onque. NcnI m importance, in the having raised them to a certain point, it leaver, 
eye of a Moslem, to the duty of prayer, is that them there. Whether m things secular or 
of almsgiving, which is jicqt t ntly recommended spiritual, there is no advance. It hinds society 
in the Koran, and is theie said to give efficacy hand and foot; there can be no onward, up- 
to prayer. The exercise of fasting is also held wind movement, nor even the attempt to rise, 
in high estimation; and during the entiie Islam was calculated for Arabia, aud not for 
season of E&madhan (the sacred month) Moham- the world, and hence it is constitutionally 
med commanded his followers, day by day, incapable of change or development. While 
from sunrise to sunset, to abstain from eating, the Koran represents God as Creator, Ruler, 
drinking, or indulgence in any physical giatifi- and Preserver, the Rewyrder of good and 
cation. The Fjnnadban is observed witli great evil, and the Hearer of prayer, it nowhere 
rigour, and children alone are exempt from recognises Him as a Father ; and the sentiment 
pts restrictions. If any one of the faithful 'is of the Moslem partakes, therefoie, of the fear 
necessarily precluded fiom the observance of of a servant more than of the love of a son. The 
the last at the appointed time, he is dispensed propaganda of Islam is one of force, and its 
Only to the extent of a postponement of his progress was slow until the truths, whether 
obligation, and must last affei wards for as absolute or relative, w>hich it embodied, w r ere 
long -a period. There aie other days during enforced by the sword. The alternatives offtn ed 
which fasting is regarded as specially mento- to conquered peoples were Islam, and death or 
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tribute. The spread of Islam was staved when- Countries," incidentally mentions in the 
ever its military success was checked. In esti- course of his work the annual pilgrimage of 
matingithe drawbacks and the attractions of the Mohammedans to Mecca, and gives the follow- 
system, the former were not such as to deter ing table showing the numbers and nation- 
men of the world from embracing it, whilst the alities of the pilgrims in an average year 
special indulgences which it sanctioned were a 
distinct recommendation, if not a distinct bribe, 
to a very large proportion of mankind. It was 
at once compulsory and seductive ; its arduous- 
ness, its meahanical elfccrvances and “bodily 
exercises,” and its periodical or occasional 
asceticism, were to be rewarded by the eternal 
bliss of a carnal paradise. “ Rapidity of pio- 
pagation” in suen circumstances, it has been 
said, 41 no more proves the superiority oi a 
religion than it proves the Superiority of an 
animal. It may even, in the one case as in the 
other, afford presumptive evidence of a low 
type of life." But there is a reason of another 
kind for the present extension of Mohammed- 
anism, as in Western Africa, to which little 
prominence has been given. It is comparatively 
easy for the untutored or even the unaccus- 
tomed mind to enthrone a God whose unity is 
absolute in what was not long before the 
Pantheon of a mob oi divinities— to ascend per 
saltum fiom amongst the idolatrous tiebrts of 
polytheism to an austere monotheism which is 
menacingly intolerant of linage or figured re- 
presentation. ^ut it is comparatively hard to 
guide the same untutored or unaccustomed 
mind so surely that it shall not be bewildered 
by the symbols of Christianity, in which it ic 
very likely perversely to find a tritheism, Mohilla. One of the Comoro Islands (V/.r\). 

which it will persist m confounding with the Mojanga. A port on the north-west of 

F olythcism it is invited to renounce and forsake. Madagascar (q.v.\ 

t is essentially the same circumstance which Moltke, Field - Marshal HelniUth Carl 
gives Islam a dialectic advantage over Chris- Bernhard, Count Von. A great European 
tianity in its propaganda, that tells so heavily strategist, b. Oct. 26th, 1800. He left 

against the conversion to Christianity of both the Danish service (*22) for that of Prussia, 
Jews and Moslems. This is not alone an apd became (’32) one of the staff officers. In 
a prion speculation ; it is susceptible of his- 35 he superintended the Turkish military 
torical illustration. A typical instance is to be reforms end went through the Syrian rebellion 
found in the experience and testimony of the (’39). He was in ’56 aide-de-camp to Prince 
late Rajah Rammohun Rov, the founder of the Frederick William of Prussia. lie was ap- 
Brahmo Somaj, the Church or Society of the pointed (’64) chief of the staff in the Danish 
One God, who, whilst he venerated and assi- war. In ’66, in Austro-Prussian war, his 
milated the moral teachings of Christianity, successful tactics as General of infantry won 
altogether discarded the doctrine of the Trinity the battle qf Sadowa. On riie conclusion of the 
as only a subtler and less objectionable form ot war the decoration of the Black Eagle was con- 
polytheism than that of the Hindiis. “After I ferred upon him, and he was created General- 
nave long relinquished every idea,” he wroie, in-chief of the staff. The successful conduct of 
of a plurality of gods, or of the persons of the Franco- Prussian war (’70-71) was also due, 
the Godhead, taught under different systems in great measure, to the tactical plans of Count 
of modern HindQism, I cannot conscientiously Moltke. He was made Field-Marshal in *71, 
and consistently embrace one of a similar Count, ’72. For some years past Field-Marshal 
nature, though greatly refined by the religious Moltke has been assisted by General Waldersee, 
reformations of modern times ; since whatever who has now practically succeeded him as ohief 
argument can be adduced against a plurality of the General Staff of the German Army, 
of gods strikes with equal force against the Moluccas, or, Spies Islands, A group of 
doctrine of a pluiality of persons oi the God- the Asiatic Archipelago, all more or less under 
head ; and. 011 the other hand, whatever excuse Dutch authority. Area, 42,420 sq, m., pop. 
nmy be pleaded in favour of a plurality of 352,580. Amboyna is the chief seat of Dutch 
persons of the Deity can be offered with equal government and trade. See Colonies of 
propriety in defence of polytheism." It was European Powers, 

stated ( Times , Jan. 21st, ’88) that Sir Wm. Mommsen, Theodor, the eminent German 
Hunter had piombsed to deliver in February a jurist and historian, b. at Garding, Schleswig, 
lecture before the Society of Arts on “'Ihe 1817. Educated at the Univ. of Keil. Professor 
Religions of India, "with special reference to the of law successively at Leipzig, Zurich, Breslau, 
discussion which took place in the Times on £nd Berlin; and ill ’82 he was tried on a charge 
“ Islam and Christianity.” In connection with of libelling Prince Bismarck, and was acquitted. 
Mohammedanism the following, published by His best known works, in addition to his splen- 
the Times , Jan. aist, will be ol interest : — did collection of Latin inscriptions^ are his 
Selim Fares EITendi, whe has recently pub- “ Earliest Inhabitants of Itah\”and “History of 
lislicd at Constantinople a pamphlet entitled Rome.” In '80, when Prof. Mommsen suffered 
“Decline of British Prestige in Eastern the misfortune of having his library distroyed 
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Nationality of Pilgrims. 3 


Ottoman subjects . 8,500 

Egyptians . . 5,000 

M01 oeco, _ Algeria, 
and Tunis . . 6,000 

Arabs of Yemen and 
Oman . , 3,000 

Arabs of Hadramaui 
and Asia . . 3,000 

Wahabiles . . — 

Arabs fi om Iledjaz . — 

Negroes (Soudan) . 2,000 

Negroes (Zanzibar) 1,000 

Malabar, Persia . 6,150 

India (British subj.) 15,000 

Malays . . . 12,000 

Chinese, Mongols . 200 
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8,500 

1,000 

22,000,000 

5,000 

1,000 

5,000,000 

6,000 

— 

18,000,000 

3,000 

— 

2,500,000 

3,000 

— 

3,000,000 

— 

5, coo 

4,000,000 

— 

22,000 

2,000,000 

2,000 

— 

10,000,000 

1,000 

— 

1,500,000 

6,150 

2,500 

8,500,000 

15,000 

— 

40,000,000 

12,000 

— 

30,000,000 

200 

— 

21,000,000 

93,350 

167,500,000 
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by fire, he was presented by his admirers 
in England with a collection of historical 
classics printed in this country. On the occa- 
sion of his seventieth birthday, in November 
last, a congratulatory address was sent to him by 
members of Oxford university. This was signed 
by sixty-two Dons— viz. ,eig)|jt Heads of Houses, 
twelve Professors, the Librarian and the Sub- 
Librarians of the Bodleian Library, the Keepers 
of the University and the Ashmolean Museums, 
lour Headers, and thirty-three other graduates. 

Mona. Roman name of Isle ofMan ty.v.). 

MomfCMstS. See French Political Par- 
ties. 

Money Market. The Money Market in this 
country is composed of three groups of dealers— the 
Bank of England, the private and joint-stock 
banks, and the hill brokers (discount houses). 
The last named, as their title indicates, act 
as intermediaries between the banks, finding 
money for those who want to discount bills, 
and bills for those who want to invest money. 
The banks, on the other hand, collect and 
utilise the deposits intrusted to them by the 
public, issue notes, etc. There is, however, a 
great distinction between the Bank ol England 
and the other banks of the country. The Bank 
of England is not only the banker of the Govern- 
ment, but also the bankeis’ bank. All the 
other banks keep theii bullion reseives at the 
Bank of England, and it is this circumstance 
which gives that establishment its special 
importance as the ccyntre of our monetaiy 
system. The Bank’s reserve is really the bank- 
ing reserve of the entire kingdom, and for this 
reason it forms the barometer of the Money 
Market. We work, as it is said, on a “ one 
reserve” system, and the value of money in 
this country mainly depends upon the amount 
of reserve held by the Bank of England. The 
discount rates quoted by the other banks 
and bill brokers, who collectively ate called 
“ the market,” are generally below the Bank of 
England late ; ana one reason for this is, that 
thueis a very important difference between 
“gold” and “money” as these terms aie 
technically used. It is quite possible to dis- 
cover that gold is scarce, whilst money is 
plentiful, tor example, the Bank's reserve 
may be low,— which means that gohl is scarce, 
—blit if under such circumstances the bill 
btokers or merchants borrow' money from 
the Bank Jor ten days or a month, the supply 
of money m the market would immediately be 
plentiful, although the Bank's stock ol bullion 
would not have been increased by a sovereign. 
This is wbay is constantly occurring, and the 
level at wtwh the private deposits at the 
Bank of England stand is therefore a very 
im r ortant element iri controlling the course of 
maiket JAtes. The “price of gold” is another 
< xprcssion which constantly puzzles the public. 
It seems strange that anything can have a 
price measured in terms of itself, but the 
paradox is easily explained. By law the Mint 
is compelled to coin gold sovereigns loi any 
person tendering bar gold at the rate of 
£2 t 7 js. t<o\d. per ounce ; but, owing to the time 
taken by that establishment in minting, im- 
porters usually resort to the Bank of England 
and sell it outright at the buying- price fixed by 
law for that institution— viz , £$ 17s. gd. As, 
however, the Bank, when selling bar gold, only 
does so at the price of ^3 17s. the 

difference of i^a. per ounce allows bullion 
brokers to make a profit in times when gold is 


in demand for export by intercepting imported 
gold and selling it to the exporters at a little 
below the Bank’s price. The gold movements 
a.t the Bank are the 1 esult of banking opera- 
tions made either on home or foreign account. 
The internal movements are remarkably regular. 
There is always an outflow of cash to the pro- 
vinces during the spring and autumn, and a 
subsequent reflux of money to London in the 
early summer and tlm, winter. f These move- 
ments, however, have become less important 
during recent years. It is the foreign movements 
of gold that are of chief interest ; and as* regards 
these, the only law, if law it can be called, is 
that gold usually tends to leave the country 
during the autumn. It is then that we fre- 
quently export" gold to the United States in 
payment for imports ; and it is then, too, that the 
Continent and other parts of the world often 
draw upon our gold reserve for payments 011 
foreign loans subscribed for here during the 
earlier part of the year. The Bank’s reserve is 
seldom allowed to fall below ^10,000,000. A 
fair average is ^13,000,000 to ^14,000,000. The 
Bank rate is never reduced below 2 per cent., 
and it has never exceeded 10 per cent. 

Money Orders. The system of money orders 
was originally founded in 1792. It was then, 
however, more in the nature of a private 
speculation on the part of iforee post-office 
officials, and no order could be issued for mot e 
than five guineas, the charge foi which amount 
was 4s. 6d. f or nearly 5 per cent. In 1838 
the system was incorporated with the Post 
Office, and since that date it has rapidly 
developed into a successful undertaking. The 
mainspring of the system is the almost perfect 
immunity' from risk which, by means of the 
letter of advice, is secured in the remittance 
of money by this method. The rates charged 
for money orders were reduced on the 1st of 
September last, and now are: 2d. for sums of 
£1 and under, ?,d. for sums over £1 but not 
exceeding £2, 4 d. for sums over £2 but not 
exceeding £ 4 , sd. for sums over £4 but not ex- 
ceeding £7, and 6d. tor sunns over £7 but not 
exceeding j£ro, which is the largest amount for 
which a single order is issued. The person who 
purchases a money order must give his name 
and addiess, the name of the person to whom 
he wishes the money to bp paid, and the office 
at which it is to be paid. Money orders become 
legally void at the expiration of twelve months 
fi cm the month ofissue ; but the Post Office will 
entertain an application for the payment of a 
lapsed order, subject to a certain deduction, 
if a good reason lor the delay in presuming it 
can be .given. When a money order is once 
paid the Post Office is not liable to any further 
claim. Payment of an order cannot be demanded 
on the same day as that on which it was issued. 
Duplicates of lost money orders are granted 
on application, if the particulars of the original 
order can be furnished to the Controller of the 
Money Order Office. Transfer of payment of a 
money order from one office to another in the 
United Kingdom, or repayment of the amount 
of an order, can be obtained by applying and 
sending the order to the postmaster at whose 
office it is payable, who will send a new one 
in exchange, payable at the place desired, less 
the second commission charged for the re-issue. 
No letter carrier, rural messenger, or other 
servant of the Post Office, is bound to procure 
a money order lor any reason, or to obtain 
payment for one; but such services are not 
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prohibited. Foreign or Colonial money orders 
are also issued, payable in India, the United 
States, Australia, Canada, the Cape of Good 
Hope, in almost all our Colonies, and in the 
following foreign countries— viz., Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark (including Danish 
West Indies), Dutch East Indian Possessions, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Hawaii (Sandwich 
Islands), Holland, Iceland, Italy, japan, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States. The rates changed are : for 
sums not exceeding £2. 6d . ; £5, is., £7, is.6d ,, 
and £10. 2 s. The fatal number ol money 
orders of all descriptions issued in the 3'ear 
ended March 31st, i860 (last return), was 
10,358,293, and the amount £21,975,345. The 
number of money order offices now open 
throughout the United Kingdom is over 8,100. 
The recent modification ol ihe money order 
rates has proved of great advantage to the 
public, and may safely he expected to increase 
the annual number of money orders issued, 
which since the introduction of postal oidern 
has been falling off. Hie Chief Honey Order 
Office is located in Aldersgate St,, London, E.C., 
a few yards from the General Post Office, and 
the force there employed numbers 375 persons. 

Morier-Williams, Sir Monier, the distin- 
guished Orientalist, b. at Bombay 18 r9, of which 
Presidency Ins •lather was Surveyor-Gen. 
Educated at King’s Coll. Lond., and Balhol 
and IJniv. Colleges, Oxford, wheie he greatly 
distinguished himself. He was Professor of 
Sanscrit at Hailey bury 44-58, and„m ’60 was ap- 
pointed Boden Sanscrit Professor at Oxford. Prof. 
M. W. is the author of a well-known Sanscrit 
Grammar, an English and Sanscrit Dictionary, 
and hay edited a numbei of Oriental classics. 
His “ Hindooism,” “Modern India and the 
Indians,” and “Religious 'lhought and Life 
in India,” arc amongst the most popular of ins 
writings. Piofessci M,-W. has travelled much 
in India, and has been instrumental in founding 
an Indian Institute and a School of Indian Studies 
at Oxford. He represented the Government of 
India at the International Congress of Orientalists 
at Berlin, it. ’81, and was knighted in ’86. 

Monroe Doctrine, The. James Monroe, 
Piesident of the United btates (1816), declaicd 
that no European Power ought to be allowed 
to lound fresn settlements on the Continent of 
America. This has since been intcrpK ted in a. m 
much wider sense, to signify that no European* 
Power should be allowed to intellect in re- 
stiaming the progiess of liberty in Noith or 
South America, 

Monsoons. See Meteorology. 

Montenegro. A principality under the patri- 
archal iule of Prince Nicholas L, which is 
practically absolute, though nominally shared 
with a council of eight, hall elected by the 
inhabitants capable of beaiing arms, and half 
nominated by the prince. The area is about 

550 square miles; pop. about 2^:0,000. No 

hcial returns of the revenue exist, but it is 
supposed to be about £60,000. A debt of 
£100,000 was raised* on security of the salt 
monopoly in 1881 An annual pension of £4,800 
lias been paid by Russia in return for consistent 
support, and an annual sum of £3,0-0 from 
Austria as a subvention for carriage roads. 
There is no standing aimy except a bodyguard 
of 100 men ; but all the male inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms (about 22,000) are 
called out in war time. The nation joined the 
Servians m their war against Turkey in 1876; 


repelling with heavy loss all attacks .made 
by the greatl}’ superior forces of the Turks; 
at the close of the war they weie declared 
independent, and accessions of territory were 
anted. During the past tew years the Black 
ountain has been comparatively quiet, though 
the army has beew inci eased, in view of the 
unsettled state of affairs in Bulgaria. In the 
beginning ol the present year (Jan. ’88) a band 
of 150 Montenegrins marched on Bourgau, but 
failed in their efiofts to incite the inhabitants 
to rise d^aissf the Bulgarian authorities. A 
conflict with the Bulgarian troops resulted in 
the dispel sion qf the band with much loss. The 
attack was instigated by Russian influence. 
For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic, 

Montreal (a corruption of “Mont Royal”). 
The largest Canadian city, pop. 200,000, and a 
nourishing seaport. Situated at the head of 
the St. Lawrence river, m the province of 
Quebeo (17. v.)+ 

Montserrat. A British West Indian 
island, ioiimng a Piesidency of the Iteeward 
Islands. Aiea 47 sq m., pop 10,083. Capital, 
Plymouth. The island is of volcanic foimation, 
and there is no good harbour. About halt 
ol it consists ol mountain and forest. Climate 
stated to be vciy salubrious, and soil ex- 
tie indy fertile. Sugar, limes, and fruits prin- 
cipally cultivated The woods afford many 
valuable drugs, dyes, timbers, etc. Sulphur, 
iron, and aluminous schist are its minerals. 
Governed as a Presidency of the Leeward 
Islands. Education well provided for. For 
financial statistics, see British Empire, etc. 
(table;, Montserrat was colonised by English 
in 1632. It passed into French hands for a 
time, but was finally restored in 1784. 

Moore, Mary, actress, made her d*but about 
four years ago. She quickly established hoi self 
as a favourite in London by her impersonation 
oi “Wild Oats,” at the Criterion, At the end ol 
’87 she appeared with Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
at Berlin, m a German translation of “David 
Garrick,” and received great praise lor her pei- 
Jorniance horn the German critics. 

Moravians, The. A body of Christians, 
thought to have formed at oiie tune a part of 
the Hussites. Withdrew into Moravia in the 
fifteenth century. In 172c they tunned a settle- 
ment called “The Watch of the Lord” on the 
estule oi Count Zinzendorf. Theie were 500 
members of the Church in 1727. The Society 
was introduced into England by Count Zin- 
zendori in 1738. In 1S17 a London Association 
was formed. They also founded settlements 
abroad in 1732. See Missionary Societies. 

Moreton Bay. Port of Brisbane, capital of 
Queensland («.s\). 

Morganatic Marriage- Morganatic or 
“left-handed" manmges are by the common 
law of Germany permuted to the royal houses 
and thchighei gi ades of nobility ; the Prussian 
law allowing a like indulgence to the lower 
nobility. 'J hey aie, practical!}’, marriages 
contracted by princes and nobles with their 
inferiors in lank, so far recognised that they 
do not reflect upon the wife's honour or the 
children’s legitimacy, but do not preclude a 
subsequent full marriage with an equal m rank 
during the lifetime of the morganatic wife. 
The airarigemcnt is purely dynastic and social, 
and does not possess the direct sanction of any 
Christian religious body. The term ** morgan- 
atic'’ is said to be derived from the fact that 
the wife's rights were limited to the Korgengobo 
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(donum matulivtal e), or, according- to others, critiques on literature, science, and art. Offices, 
from the old Gothic morgjan , i.e, “ to shorten, Wellington Street, Strand, 
to limit.” Inequality ofsocial condition, how- Morocco. The westernmost of the Barbary 
ever, is not necessary to an alliance of this States, occupying the N.W corner of Africa, 
kind. It may be made between persons of An empire consisting of the kingdoms of Fez and 
equal rank, so as not to prejudice the children Morocco, and the territories of Suse, Praha, and 
of a first marriage by giving rights of inherit- Tafilet, with the oasis ofTwat. Area (estimated) 
ance to the offspring of a second. about 260,000 square miles, of which the Tell, 

Morley, sir. John, M.P., P.C., LL.D., M.A. or coast -region, occupies 76,000, the steppes 
(Oxon), was b. 1838. Educated at Cheltenham 26,00c, and the Sahara district 158,000. Esti- 
and at Lincoln Coll., Oxford* Called to the mated pop. 5,000, ooo, There are wee capitals : 
bar at Lincoln's Inn (1873)* H 6 n. LL.D. of Fez (pop. 80,000), Morocco (pop. 50,000), 
Glasgow Univ. Author of various works of Mequinez (pop. 56,000). Chief ports are Moga- 
the French Philosopher® of the 18th century, dor and Tangier, on the Atlantic ; Tetuan and 
of an essay on Compromise, and of a “Life one smaller places on the Mediterranean, 
of Gobden, “Edmund Burke/’ and “Voltaire.” Tablet is the point of arrival and departure for 
( Until the last year or two Mr. Morley was the caravans through the Sahara. Country 
better known as a man of letters than as a little known to Europeans. The highlands are 
politician. Besides being the author of the said to be romantically beautiful, well wooded 
works mentioned above, he was for some time and fertile. Products are wheat, barley, maize, 
editor of the Literary Gazette, a!id for fifteen olive oil, esparto grass, hemp, many fruits, 
years (1867-82) conducted with great ability wool, etc. It is said there are coal, iron, auti- 
the Fortnight(y Review (q.v.). For three years mony, copper, lead, tin, gold and silver, and 
he was editor ol the Pall Mall Gazette (q.v.), other minerals ra quantity. Chief manufactures 
With which he terminated his connection in are carpets, slippers, and famous leather. 
1883. As far back as 1869 Mr. Morley contested Exports, produce and manulactures, also fowls, 
Blackburn as a Liberal, but failed to secure the eggs, rattle, gums, ostrich feathers. Ruled 
seat. He was also defeated in Westminster in by a sultan (Mulai Hassan), usually styled 
1880. Three years later, however, he succeeded “emperor" by Emope&ns. He is absolute, 
at NeWcastle-on-Tyne, for which he has sat but tne tribes beyond the rfbuntains scarcely 
ever since. When Mr. Gladstone propounded acknowledge Ins authority. The sultan is head 
his Home Rule schema he found in Mr. Morley of religion as well as of the state. The execu- 
one of his ablest and most enthusiastic sup- tive is vested in his favourites. Disciplined 
porters, who reaped his rewaid by being pro- standing army 10,000 infantry, 400 cavalry, and 
moted to cabinet rank and made Chief Secre- some artillery; militia infantry 10,000, cavalry 
tary for Ireland. Mr. Morley retired with his 10,000 ; 11 regular forces 40,000. Imperial reve- 
leader when the Government collapsed last nue about £1,500,000. Exports to Europe (1885), 
June, but he has never swerved from the ad- £1,109,201 ; imports £1,208,443. Trade passes 
vanccd position he took up at first. He is one mainly through Tangier, which is under Eu- 
of the five Liberals who met (]an. ’87) for the ropean influence. Inhabitants are Berbers, 
purpose of discovering a moirus vivendi for descendants of ancient Numidians ; Moors, 
the reunion of the Liberal party. half-castc descendants of Arab conquerors of 

Monnonism. The Mormons, or Latter Day eighth century; Arabs, Negroes, and Jews. 
Saints, are a sect founded by Joseph Smith at Religion, Mohammedanism. In 1883 Spain 
Manchester, New York (1830). (For history of acquired a port south of Mogador, arid holds 
Monnonism up to last year, 'see ed. ’87). On Jan. some “ presidios ” on the coast. (See Sahara 
12th, *87, the House of Representatives passed Coast.) In 1886 the Moors declined new 
without division a bill for the suppression of poly- commercial treaties with the Powers, on the 
gamy in the Territory ofTTtah. The bill is a sub- ground that foreign consuls already abused 
stitute for that passed by the Senate, though rights conceded to them. Some of them gave 
it aims at similar results. Its chief provisions “protections” to Jews and others, who were 
are : (i) Polygamy is declared to be a felony ; alius enabled to set the government at defiance 
(2) The chief financial corporations of tne and exact sums from Moorish subjects under 
Mormons are dissolved, and the Attorney- false picas of debt. The first step towards 
General is directed to wind them up by process remedying this state of things was taken by 
of the courts; (3) Polygamists are made in- the United States Government early in 1887. 
eligible to vote; (4) All voters in Utah are to A'new consul (Mr. Reed Lewis) was appointed 
be required to take an oath to obey the laws to Morocco, He abandoned the claim to “pro- 
of the United Stales, and especially the laws tections” on the part of his Government, and 
against polygamy ; (5) Woman suffrage in Utah caused all persons imprisoned on such pretext 
is abolished ; (6) Lawful wives and husbands to be released. The representatives of other 
are made competent witnesses against persons Powers have more or less followed this example, 
accused of polygamy. In October an alarming illness of the Sultah 

“ Morning Advertiser," daily paper (3 d.) } caused a general fear ot revolution and result- 
founded February 8th, 1794, is the recognised ing anarchy. Most of the Powers despatched 
organ of the licensed victuallers. It possesses war-ships to Tangier for the protection of their 
distinctive features of its own; while being subjects. The alarm subsided with the Sultan’s 
Liberal and Independent and Constitutional recovery.— Jan, ’88. A special complimentary 
in politics, it is not exclusively the advocate of embassy to the court of Spain has been sent 
any one party- Editor, Thoa. wright. Offices, by the Sultan. It is stated that the Spanish 
127 1 Fleet Street, E.C. Government has arranged with all the Powers 

“ Morning Post/’ daily (id.). Conservative to send representatives to a Conference to 
in its politics, it is the fashionable chronicle assemble at Madrid in '88 to revise the Treaty 
of the party, giving events of interest among the made with Morocco in '80. (For Ministry see 
higher circles of society. It also, in addition, Diplomatic.) A Spanish Red Book on Morocco 
Jfco news of the day, home and foreign, gives 1 has just been published (Jan. 20th), Consult Dc 
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Amiris’ “Morocco,” Hooker’s “Tour in Mo- 
1 occo,” Leared’s “Morocco and the Moors,” 
Watson’s “ Visit to Wazan.” 

Morris, Lewis, author of the “Epic of Hades,” 

Songs of Two Worlds,” etc., originally pub- 
lished anonymously as the productions of “A 
WewWriter/’wasb. in Carmarthen. Graduated 
First Class in Classics at Jesus College, Oxford, 
*55- Called to the bar ’6z, and (’So) served on 
the Committee at Inquiry into Intermediate and 
Higher Education in Wales. He succeeded the 
late Mr. W. Adam as Vice-chairman of the 
political committee of the Reform Club. lie 
unsuccessfully contested Pembroke as a Home 
Ruler in ’86. Mr. M. has (Jan. ’88) received a 
silver medal from Her Majesty in recognition of 
his Jubilee Ode. 

Morris, Philip Richard, A.R.A., b. 1838, 
owed his first regular training to Mr. Holman 
Hunt, by whose advice he studied the Elgin 
marbles at the British Museum. Aftei- 
wards a most successful student of the Royal 
Academy. His first exhibited pictuic appeared 
under the title of “ Peaceful Days,” since when 
Mr. Morris has become celebtated for his ten- 
dei and poetic rendering of scenes of humble 
life, and his delicate ariangement of colour. 
Among his best known pictures are “The 
Shadow of the Cross,” “Prison Fare,” and “A 
Procession at Dieppe.” Elected A.R.A. (1877), 

Morris, William, artist and poet ; b. at 
Walthamstow in 1834, and educated at Marl- 
borough and Oxford. Mr. Morris turned his 
attention for some time to the study of archi- 
tecture : and in 1866. together with his friends 
Dante G. Rossetti and Bunie Jones, endea- 
voured to elevate the artistic taste of the 
public. For this purpose a business of “art 
fabrics.” wall-papers, and stained glass, was 
startea. Though undet taken rather as an 
artistic venture than as a business speculation, 
the concern— now cariied on by Morns and 
George Wardle— has been extremely success- 
ful, and has effected something like arevolution 
in the art of designing. Mr. Morris published 
in 1867 his poem, “The Life and Death of 

Morrisonianism, a name used to designate 
the principles held by members of the Evan- 
gelical Union, formed by Dr. Morrison and 
others, in May 1843, of those who disagieed 
with the doctrine held by the Presbyterian 
Chinches that Christ only died for the elect. - 
Evangelical Unionism first originated in 
1841, when its founder and three other min- 
isters separated from the United Secession 
Church. The Evangelical Union Churches, 
which ere mainly confined to Scotland, have 
a theological hall, where a number of stu- 
dents attend; and a weekly official organ, 
the Christian News. Many of the ministers, 
all of whom are total abstainers, have settled 
in England in Congregational churches, which 
are somewhat similar in church government. 
In all there are about ninety E. U. churches. 
Tne distinctive tenets are that the Divine 
Father loves all, the Divine Saviour died for 
all, and the Divine Spirit strives with all. 

Mortgage. See ed. ’87» and consult Williams’ 
“ Principles of Real Property,” the chapter 
entitled “Of a Mortgage Debt. 

Mortmain, statute of- Gifts in Mortmain 
fii st prohibited by Henry III. (1325); afterwards 
by Edward I. (1279) applied to restrain growth 
of Church funds: Richard II. (*392) extended 
prohibition to all lay corporations; statutes 


suspended by Philip and Mary (1554) ; legacies 
by Mortmain restricted by George II. (1736). 
Morton, Mr. See Ballooning. 

Mozambique. A Portuguese possession on 
the east coast of Africa, nominally extending 
from Cape Delgadojho Delagoa Bay, over 1,200 
miles, with area 3*2,683 sq. m., pop. 350,000. 
In reality the Portuguese only occupy 
a few points, to which their authority is 
limited. The chief of these settlements on 
the coast, mostly on islands, are Mozambique 
(the capital), Quillimane fat one of the en- 
trances to the Zambesi), Sofala, Inhambane, 
and Lourenzo Marquez, in Delagoa Bay. Up 
the Zambesi ’20 miles is Sena, of little im- 
portance ; 260 miles up is Tete, and 500 miles 
up the stations of Zumbo and Chicova. This 
t*-iiitory has been in Portuguese hands since 
1497, yet nothing has been done by them to 
open up the country. Government and trade 
are in the rrmst debased condition. A small 
military force, composed of convicts and natives, 
is little respected. The slave trade continues 
in spite of laws against it. 'I he coast is un- 
healthy, but rich in products. Gold has been 
woiked at some places inland. Recently a 
splendid harbour has been discovered— tfakala, 
in Femao Veloso Bay. Some portions of the 
inland bolder are now being opened up by the 
Blantyre Mission of the Universities’ African 
Missions. The settlement in Delagoa Bay (</.?>.), 
isolated and almost lost, has lately^ come into 
notice tluough the efforts made by the Boers 
to obtain it as a port lor the Transvaal. 

Muller, Hr. Max. See Biblical Archeo- 
logy. 

Muller, Frederick Max, b. 1823. Educated 
at Leipsic Umv., where he graduated (1843). 
Studied for some time m Paris, and (184C) 
came to England, where he found employment 
in collating MSS. at the East Indian Museum 
and at the Bodleian. Appointed (1850} Deputy 
laylorian Professor, and (1854) laylorian 
Professor at Oxfoid. Made the fiist Pro- 
feasor of Comparative Philology in Oxford (x868), 
with which University he has been associated 
ever since. Professor Mtlller is one of 
the eight foreign members of the Insti- 
tute of Franqp, and is a Knight of the Qrdre 
pour le Merits. Among: other honours he is 
an honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh and Cam- 
bridge, Among his published works are “The 
Rig-Veda • Tianslation from the Sacred Books 
of the East,” “The Religions of India,” “A 
Survey of Languages,” “ Buddhism and Bud- 
dhist Pilgrims, “ Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” “Biographical Essays,” “Biographies 
of Words ana the Home of the Aryas, etc.’ 

Muller, George, b. at Kroppenstacdt, Prussia 
1810. Educated at the Cathedial Classical 
School of Halbertstadt, and Univ. ol Halle, 
and entered the Lutheran ministry. In '29 he 
settled in London, on the invitation of the 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the jews. He subsequently became minister 
of Ebenezer Chapel, Teignmouth. In 35 he 
published a pi oposal for establishing an orphan- 
age for childien bereft of both parents, and 
shortly afterwards founded the orphanogp at 
Bristol with 64 children. This orphanage, which 
now accommodates over 2, 000 children, has been 
supported entirely by unsolicited voluntary 
contributions, “ as the result of prayer to God,’* 
to quote from Mr. M/s own account of this 
remarkable philanthropic enterprise. Mr. M. 
has recently visited Australia, 
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Murray. Alma, actress, made her first ap- particularise a few productions out of many of 
pearance when quite a child al the Olympic, ij* the same calibre would be invidious. Of our „ 
*60. After a very creditable professional career, younger composers, or— as perhaps it would be i 
Miss M. made a great hit as Pauline in “ Called more correct to say— those who are beginning \ 
Back,” at Edinburgh, three years ago. She is to be known by the general public, Mr, George ' 
acknowledged to be an emfitional actress of a J. Bennett distinguished himself by some or- 
very high order. Under Ine auspices of the chestral pieces, Mr. Hamiah M'Cunn by an over- 
Browning Society, Miss Murray has, on various ture played late in the year at the Crystal Palace, 
occasions, given dramatic readings of that and Mr. Oliver King by a violin concerto. Sir 
poet’s compositions. She is now almost ex- Arthur Sullivan’s sole contribution was the 
clusively on the Metropolitan boards, comic opera “ Ruddigore,” another of the series 

Murray. See Victoria. ‘ < ** having Mr. W. S. Gilbert as author of the ~ 

“ Murray’s Magazine.” Started Jan. 1887 “book,” with which the Savoy Theatre has 
by the well-known firm of John Murray, been identified from its opening. The opera 
Albemarle Street. Is a popular magazine, contained some of the prettiest solos the famous 
and an open platform for the expression of composer has ever incorporated mto like works, 
political viewB, irrespective of party. An but Ruddigore did not seize the public fancy 
interesting feature of the earlier numbers is to anything like the extent of preceding pro- 
“ Byroniana,” a series of unpublished letters ductions from the same pens. When it was 
and verses of the great poet, edited by Mr. withdrawn the management resorted to an 
John Murray. Offioe: Albemarle Street, W. elaborate revival of “H.M.S. Pinafore,” with 
MUBC&t. For Political Agent see Dipx.o- the delightfully buoyant music of which cvery- 
matic, body was delighted to renew acquaintance 

Muslia 82 ld Bfat Islands. Two small un- under such excellent conditions The Carl 
occupied islands in Taiurah Bay, Gulf of Aden Rosa Opera Company paid its annual visit to the 
Acquired by Great Britain ni i8s8. In 1887 Metropolis, and was again located at Drury 
formally admitted by the British Government Lane. The novelty of the season was an opera 
to be within the sphere of French claims. by Mr. Corder, entitled “Nordisa,” the subject 

Muaic&l Festivals. (For short History of of which was Norwegian. It secured such 
these see our edition of 1886.) hearty acceptance from muucal audiences of 

Music, * 87 . That the year of Jubilee would several of the more important provincial cities, 
be marked by considerable pi oductivity on the that anticipations of a prosperous career in 
part of our native composers was to be expected. London were freely indulged in. The result 
in consideration of the circumstance that 1, either was somewhat disappointing Apparently Mr. 
of the recognised arts has made such lapid and Cordei had endeavoured to conciliate the two 
continuous ptogress during the reign of Her extremes of opposite taste, and the issue was 
Majesty, it was Only fitting that some speual much the same as that recorded in a familiar 
display of English proficiency should be made fable. Far more successful was the revival o f- 
on su*h an interesting and altogether exccp- “Lohengrin,” with Mr. Barton M'Guckin as the 
Uonal occasion. Not so much, however, in the Knight of the Swan, and Madame Marie Roze 
compositions born of the Jubilee as in rniscel- as Elsa ; wh’lst once more “Carmen” (with the , 
laneous productions was the musical year j e- prirna donna just mentioned) drew crowded 
markable. Not many examples ean be cited houses whenever played. In the latter opera 
of music penned for some noteworthy Royal a most favourable impression was created by 
celebration being altogether worthy of the Miss Fanny Moody (the Michaela), who has 
reputation of the favourite composers under- since been gaming further experience in the 
taking the task, and to their number but two provinces. The season of Italian Opera was 
of the new works dealing with the Jubilee can the busiest ever known in the Metropolis, 
be added These areDr. Bridge's anthem, written For a few nights three operatic companies, 
expressly for the service attended by the Qxteen respectively occupying the three established 
and Royal Family in Westminster Abbey, and London opera-houses, were pitted against each 
the Ode composed by Dr. Mackenzie, produced t other. Early in the spring Mr. Mapleson cotn- 
the following day as the leading feature of ‘ meneed operations at Covent Garden Theatre, 
a fete at the Crystal Palace. The last-named and at the first performance (“La Traviata ”) Tc- 
has since been heard at the Norwich Musical introduced Madame Nor dice, who was found to 
Festival, and at the Novello Oratorio Concerts have developed a pure and telling soprano 
in St. James’s Hall. In nearly every other voice, in com bmatiofl with a good stage style, 
department of the art British composers have since she made a not particularly promising 
been active. True, no such success has been essay in this country some years ago. Among 
achieved as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden operatic soloists this lady was destined to 
Legend,*’ the populai ity of which seems almost make the hit of the season. With Signor Ravelli 
as great us ever, not with standing that it has as his chief tenor, Mr. Mapleson produced a 
been belorfc the public since the late autumn number of works in creditable fashion, and j 
ol 1886; but several meritorious works swell towards the close of his tenancy produced for J 
the list of pioductions of which the nation has the first time 111 England Bizet's “Les Feeheurs j 
every reason to be proud. Among these are de Perles.” He also rtvived Gounod's “Mi- f 
Mr. Cowen* 8 oratorio, “Ruth,” written for the reille,” which did not fyrovc so attractive as j 
Three Choirs Festival at Worcester, and sub- might reasonably have Deen hoped. When ’* 
sequently repeated with indications of increas- Signor Lago entered upon possession of the 
ing favour at the Novello Concerts anoU at theatre he had the advantage of the services 
the Crystal Palace ; Professor Stanford’s “ Irish n of Madame Albani, who went through a round 
Symphony, extremely well received wherever ot her favourite characters, and also played in 
heard ; and Mr. Frout’s cantata, “ The Red Cross Glinka’s Russian opera, “Life for the Czar,”/’ 
Knight,” composed for the Huddersfield Fes- which, although regarded as a sepresentative 
tivaT. Of course slighter works were brought work, had not before been heard in Great 
forward that deserve a word of praise, but to Britain. Meantime Mr, Augustus Harris was 
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pursuing a season of Italian Opera memorable 
for the perfection with which even the most 
hackneyed works in the Italian repertoire were 
placed upon the stage. Mr. Harris gave 
“Norma* “Rigoletto, and “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” among the productions of this stamp, 
hut he naturally favoured the more spectacular 
works, whilst his vocal ensembles were mag- 
nificent. He did not give any new work, having 
failed in his x^gotiations for Vefdi’s OteUo, 

C roduced a few months previously in Milan, 
ut revived the last act of “Lea Huguenots,” 
and played the ballet act (absolutely new to 
England) of Gounod’s “Faust,” written to make 
that celebrated w’ork suitable for the boards of 
the Parisian Grand Opera. The cast oi these 
Iwo operas was incomputable, the Brothers De 
Reszke being respectively the tenor and bass 
(both these artistes, by the way, being invaluable 
throughout the season), and' Madame Nordica 
the soprano. Mdlle Sigrid Amoldson, of whom 
we are certain to hear more in the future, also 
made a successful debut in “ II Barbiere di 
Siviglia.” Whilst Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane were in active competition, Mr. Mapleson 
opened Her Majesty's Theatre. Madame Adelina 
Patti drew an immense audience for*‘La Tra- 
viata,” Madame Trebelli appeared in “ Carmen,” 
Madame Lehmann played m “ Fidelio,” and Boifco’s 
impressive “Meastofeie” wus revived. The 
Norwich Festival novelties were a devotional 
oratorio, “The Garden of Olivet,” by Bignor 
Bottesini, and a diamatic oratorio, “ Isaias, by 
Signor Luigi Mancinelli, the latter of which was 
specially successful. The performances of the 
Philharmonic Society, ol the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, of 
JTovello’s Oratorio Concerts, and of the Crystal 
Palaoe Concerts, have again been highly com- 
mendable. Other notable musical events of t he 
year were the Thousandth Monday Popular Con- 
cert; the celebration of the oentenary of the 
production of “Don Giovanni”, the Welsh Eis- 
teddfod at the Albeit liall; the appearance in 
England of the wondiously gifted boy-pianist, 
Josef Hofmann, who had not attained his tenth 
year when he made his bow to a London 
audience at the Prince's Hall, and who has 
since become the object of idolatry of the New 
York musical public; the. performance, in the 
autumn in Loudon, of a symphony by Wagner, 
composed befoie he was out of his teens, and 
showing none of the individuality that was 1 
first displayed (and never atterw T ards lost) in 
“The Flying Dutchman”; and the Conference 
of Musicians from all parts ol the country, held 
Jan. ’8$, for the second time in the Menopolis, 
with two conceits respectively of unpublished 
and published works by members of the society. 

Musurus Pasha. Constantine, late Turkish 
ambassador to England, b. at Constantinople in 
,1807. He began his diplomatic career as the 
'lecretary of the Prince of Samos (1832). At 
the time of the rebellion of Samos, Musurus 
was chosen for the task of pacifying the island- 
ers. The constitution ana reforms which he 
-lave them brought them back Turkish lule. 
His next appointment was that of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Greece (1840), In 1848 he was pro- 
moted to the post of representative of Turkey 
at Vienna, afterwards becoming Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of St. James’s, an office he retained from 
1856 to 1885, when he was succeeded bv Rusdem 
Pasha (y.i\) He was made a Muchir and a 


Pasha in 1867, and possesses the order of the 
Osmsnlieh, and the Medjidie. 

Mutiny Act- In strictness there is no 
longer a Mutiny Act. From the time of the 
Revolution of 1689 down to the year 1879, the 
discipline of the afmy had been maintained 
by an annual Mut«iy’Act, and by the articles 
of war which the sovereign was by that Act 
empowered to make. In the year 1879 the 
contents of the Mutiny Act and of the Articles 
of War were consolidated into the Army 
Disciplidfe and Regulation Act, which formed 
a complete military code, and was renewed 
bj' annual Acts from year to year. But in the 
year 1881 it was entirely repealed, with the 
exception of one section, and was replaced 
by a new military code known as the Army 
Act, 1881. This Act contains 193 clauses, has 
five schedules, and fills 100 octavo pages. It 
therefore does not admit of a brief summary. 
Like the Army Discipline and Regulation Act 
and the old Mutiny Acts, it is renewed only 
for the space of a year at a time, in order 
to preserve the control of parliament over the 
standing army. Were it to expire, the soldier 
would again become a citizen, subject only to 
the common law. He could no longer be 
punished for disobeying his officers or quitting 
ins colours. 

MutSUhltO. The present Mikado (or Em- 
peror) of japan ; b. 1852 Ascended the throne 
in 1SO7. His reign has been marked by great 
reforms, prompted by a liberal spirit, resulting in 
abolishing entirely the feudal system which has 
impedid*thc general progress'of the country 
Under the rule of the present Mikado, Japan 
has entered into an unprecedented era of pros- 
perity. Civilisation has made rapid progress, 
and the introduction of Western arts and ideas 
has secured for Japan a foremost place amongst 
the Asiatic nations 

Mysore. ,For Resident see Dipj-Omatic. 

Mythology (Greek fj.v 0 n\oy a) primarily means 
a body oi legends which have grown up in 
prehistoric times, anu the scene of action ot 
which is supposed to be laid in those times. 
It is an exceedingly difficult and delicate task 
to draw the line exactly where history shades 
off into mythology, but in most cases it is easy 
enough to indicate it broadly (see History). 
Mythology is essentially pre-historic. Mytho- 
logy cannot arise in any properly historical 
period, although under favourable circum- 
stances, isolated myths, or even mythical 
cycles, may do so. In the latter case, how- 
ever, they' usually connect themselves with 
some more or less definite historic personality. 
The second meaning of the word mythology is 
as the designation of the science which deals 
with the nature and origin of the myth us and 
wnth the comparison and explanation of the 
various mythical systems— comparative mytho- 
logy. It is with this latter sense of the word 
that we are here chiefly concerned. Specula- 
tion as to the origin of the popular legends 
was rife among the learned of ancient Greece. 
As reflection and an introspective morality 
grew, the Greek mind became conscious of the 
immorality of the old stones. It, so to say, 
“ knew that they were naked.” Xenophanes 
denounced them,' but, so far as we know, did 
not seek to explain them. Theagenes of Khe- 
gpum, a contemporary of Xenophanes, tvas the 
first to attempt to rationalise mythology. He 
declared the battle of the gods in the “Iliad” 
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Kapler of Magdala, Robert Cornells 

Napier* P.C., ist Biuon(cr, i868),was b. i8to. 
Was brigade-major in thf butlej campaigns 
(1845-6), where he was ^severely wounded ; 
acting Chiel Engineer during part of the siege 
of Moultan, where he was again wounded ; 
commanded the Engineers duiing the opera- 
tions which ended m the capture of Lucknow 
(1858) ; was made K.C.B. It 3 r «hisr services 
(1858), and received the thanks of Parliament 
{1859). Again received the thanks of Parliament 
(1801) for the “skill, zeal, and intrepidity” 
shown in the operations which terminated in 
the capture of Pekin. Appointed to conduct 
the expedition to Abyssinia (October follow- 
ing), on the successful conclusion ol which, and 
capture of Magdala, he once more received the 
thanks of Parliament, was cieat^d a peer, and 
granted a provision ot ,£2,000 per annum for 
himself and his next heir. Subsequently Gover- 
nor of Gibraltai . Constable of the Tower ('87). 

Napoleon, Victor, sou ol Prince Napoleon 
and Princess Ciotilde, b. 1862, has taken little 
part in public affairs. When Jus lather, atlci 
the death of the Prince Imperial in ’79, took up 
the position of head of the house of Bonaparte, 
the (Jaini was disputed by M. Paul de Gas- 
signac and seveial other Imperialists, who put 
forward the young Prince Victor as his father's 
jival. But this mow. 1 was not encouraged by 
the son, though the lattci, it is understood, 
was nominated in tin* Pi nice Impel nil’s will as 
his successor. When the Expulsion Bill of ’86 
became law, the Prince and his father were 
exiled from Prance. 

Nassau. Ca fatal of the Bahama Islands (q.v.) 

Nasser-ed-Deen, Shah of Persia, son oi the 
late Mehemct Shah ; b. 111 1829. He ascended 
the throne ii^8+8. in 1852 he occupied Herat, 
when an f^Hnlitkm under General Outram 
was sent a&NHjfaim, an drifter a very success- 
iul campaij^^Hvelied Persia to sign a treaty 
ol peace on terms iavouiable to 

England.j^^l^H his reign a treaty uniting 
Europe by telegraph across Persia 

was signWBP^866 at Teheran. In 3873 he 
made a tourin Europe, and nictSvith a coidial 
reception in London and elsewhere. He pro- 
poses to repeat thi» tour 111 ’ 69 . 

Natal. A British colony, on the south-east* 
coast of Africa, discovered by Vasco de Gama 
on Christmas Day 1497, and hence named Tma 
fifatalts, Sea-board extends irom the Umtara- 
funa river on S., to the Tugela on N., a 
distance of 17a. miles. Zululand borders the 
'dolony on the N.E., TrStnsvaal on N., Orange 
Free state and Basutoland on W., Transketan 
Territories on SAV. Area 24,000 sq. m. ; 
pop. 424»495 : consisting of whiles, 35,453; 
natives, 301,766; Indian and Chinese counts, 
37,276. Capital Pietermaritzburg, pop. 14,429 ; 
the only port is 1 ) Urban. fjtncr centres in- 
land are verulam, lsipmgo, Richmond, Lady- 
smith, etc. The colony rs divided into fourteen 
districts. — The coast scenery is bold, and the 
whole country inland romantically beautiful, 
being dominated everywhere by the precipitous 
height* of the Drakensberg, some of the peaks 
ol which attain an altitude of $,500 feet. The 
numerous rivers are not navigable, although 
some- of them are considerable streams, so that 
the country is well watered and fertile. The 
climate is very fine : the wiritei bright and 


tolerably cool, and the summer h£at tempered 
by cloud and rain. Country divisible into 
three belts or terraces --eoast-laitd, midland, 
and upper. The low-lying coast-land, extend- 
ing about fifteen miles inland, is highly fertile, 
and has been found suitable for the growth of 
sugar, coffee, arrowroot, spice tobacco, cotton, 
flax, silk, and tropical fruits ; at present sugar- 
growing is a profitable and flourishing industry r ~; 
For sugar cultivation it has been found neces^-' 
sary to introduce Indian and Chinese cooliesJl 
Coal and lime are worked ; iron, copper, ana. 
gold are found. The native fauna anddlorait 
are extensive and interesting ; the hippopota-j>- 
mus is still to be found, as also crocodiles, ‘e 
iguanas and chameleons, leopards, hyaenas, 
tigers, etc. Timber trees are numerous 0 and 
valuable, especially the yellow wood, the stink 
wood, and the iron wood. The middle region 
is well adapted for cereals and European farm- 
ing. The upper region, mountainous, is pas- 
toial— sheep, cattle, and horses being reared 
in great numbers. — The colony has representa- 
tive government. There is a Governor, an 
Executive Council of officials, and a Legislative 
Council of thirty members, of whom seven ire 
nominated by the Governor and the remainder 
elected by property-holders in the boroughs 
and counties. Religion well provided for by 
denominational bodies, but no .State aid. 
There are 10 Government schools, 42 aided, 
besides others, and 85 native and Indian schools. 
There is a forte 0/ 350 mounted police and 800 
volunteers.— For financial statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table), Pnneipal exports wool,, 
hides, sugar, an owroot , maize, ostrich feathers, 
mohair. Ol the area, 8,000,000 acres have been 
acquired by colonists, 2,000,000 reserved to 
Kalins, and 2,800,000 cue Grown propel ty, open \ 
to lease, sale, or grant. 88,000 acres are under 
cultivation : leading crop, sugar. Nearly 3(30, 000 
more are cultivated by natives. The colonists 
own 170,000 cattle, 84,000 Angora go$hs, 520,000 
sheep, 24,000 hoi ses, Kaffirs own 400,000 cattle, 
200,000 goats, 35,000 sheep, and 20,000 horses. 
There are 217 miles ot railway, now extending 
inland to Ladysmith, neai the lransvaal border 
and the goldfields. Natives are cluefiy of the 
Zulu nation. Most ot them belonging to the 
colony are peacablc, orderly^, goocLJierdsmen, 
farmers, or labourers. But the recent troubles 
in Zululand, particularly the invasion of it by 
Boers, have caused and are causing a large- 
influx of Zululand natives into Natal, giving' 
rise to no little anxiety for the future. — In 1837 
a party of Dutch Boers “trekking” from Cape, 
Colony, settled in Natal. Their conduct speedily! 
brought about a series of desperate Struggles^ 
with the powerful Zulu nation, Owing to theses 
disturbances, the Governor of the Cape seal 
t loops to take possession of Natal, and m 18 r V 
the country was annexed, whereupon mane 
of the Dutch re-crossed the Drakensberg, fc- 
1849 numerous British settlers located the** | 
selves m Natal. In *1853 a bishopric was , 
created, under Bishop Colehso. In 1856 Natal 
was erected into a separate colony, distinct 
from the Cape, In 1873 there was an outbreak of 
the Amalubi Kaffirs, under Chief Langalibalele. 
Colonial troops were employed to quell it. r 
Langalibalele and others were brought ,to jus- \ ' 
tice, transported and imprisoned, thoughaitei- \ 
wards amnestied. The question oi native \ 
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f overnment was brought into prominence, 
'he Imperial authorities sent out Loyd Wolseley*] 
as Administrator, and in 187s an Act came into 1 
force for the better management of native affairs. 
In 1879 hiatal became the base of operations in 
the Zulu war. In 1886 a serious dispute arose 
between the Governor (Sir A, Havelock) and 
the Legislative Council and people of the 
colony. Appointed; by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to settle affairs m Zululand, where Boer 
raiders had Established themselves, the 
r governor gave way to the Boer claims, 
jnpereas the people of Natal desired their 
UI jpuIsion and the jfljmexation of Zululand 
ai/the colony. The Legislative Council adopted 
bisolutions of censure, and refused supplies to 
a e Governor. But this cliffictlftty has since 
Ttased over. See Zululand, Swaziland, 
jTkansvaax., Goldfields, etc.; and for Exe- 
cutive Council, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult 
Peace’s “Our Colony of Natal/’ Brooks' 
“ Natal/* Gillmore’s “ Great Thirst Land/’ and 
Petherick’s “Catalogue of York Gate Library.” 
National Anthem. Tor origin, see ed. ’87. 
National Rogsaphy* Dictionary of. Pro- 
jected by Messrs, birmh, Elder, & Co., under 
the editorship of Mr. Leslie Stephen, assisted 
by a staff of eminent writers. The first volume, 
published in "85, began with Dr. Abbadie, 
Dean of Killaloe,#n4 ended with Queen Anne. 
Volume xni., published Jan. ’88, reached to 
Craik— Damcr. Office : 15, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W. 

National Footpath Preservation Society, 
The, was formed three years ago for the 
“preservation of ancient loot aud bridle paths, 

, and all other rights of way by land and water, 

\ £ fishing, vacant spaces, as village greens, road- 
side slips of land, etc." Branch societies have 
been started in Reading, Henley, Birmingham, 
Kendal, Lancaster, Llandudno, Stockton, Kes- 
wick, Colwyn Bay, Carlisle, and elsewhere. 
The patron of the parent society is the Duke 
of Westminster. The Earl of Bective is presi- 
dent, and- among the vice-presidents are Lord 
Claud T. Hamilton, M.P., Baron Henry De 
Worms, M.P., Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P., 
Sir Lyon Plnylair, M.P., Earl Granville, 
Viscount Cross, . Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., 
Marquis of liartuig*>n, M.P.; Sir Henry 
James, M.P., Lord Brassey, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., 
and Lord Tennyson, The society publishes a 
lengthy list of honorary solicitors. The sub- 1 
scnption is $$. a year, but a 10s. 6d. subscription 
entitles the member to legal advice gratis. 
It is stated that scarcely a week elapses but the 
newspapers chronicle attempts to dose foot- 
paths, or other encroachments. It may be 
assumed that an encroachment on an ancient 
common or Open space, such »s a village green, 
can generally be successfully resisted, if care 
is taken to adopt a legal couise of procedure. 
'‘-Complaints may be addressed either to a local 
Footpath Society or to the General Sec. and 
Surveyor, Mr,. Henry AUnutt, 42. Essex St, 
Strand, W.C. 

National Gallary. ■ A small but valuable 
group of twenty-eighf pictures purchased from 
Mr. Angerstein.m.the year 1824, by command 
of George IV., formedthe nucleus of the national 
collection of paintings now domiciled in Tra- 
falgar Square. Thirty years later, when the 
National Gallery was reconstituted* the number 
of pictures had I ncreased to 430. At the present 
time the Trustees havp under their control no 
fewer than 1^00 pictures* of wfrtfh some goo— 


chiefly examples of the British school of paint- 
ing— are on Joan to other Government estab- 
lishments, and to provincial institutions, while 
about 1,000 are on public view at the National 
Gallery. Within the space of about one gene- 
ration, therefore, £he collection has nearly 
trebled. The acconmodatiou for these works 
of art has happily increased jwri pqssn. The 
present building in Trafalgar Square was 
completed in 28^ but it was not until 1869, 
whemthe RoyalAcademy removed to Burling- 
ton House, tlpitfhe entire structure Was devoted 
to its present purpos \ In 1876 an additional 
wing was erected, which augmented the super- 
ficial area and wail-space by more than one-half 
But the roo’ i thus provided soon proved 
insufficient, and a further extension was re- 
solved upon, which was completed and thrown 
open to the public on the 4th July, ’87 . A«l a 
result the Gallery is now about twice the size of 
the original building as it stood in *85^ The 
number of visitors to the collection hxs natur- 
ally augumented considerably. As nearly as 
can be calculated the National Gallery was 
viewed free of charge by $81,488 persons on the 
public days of *85, showing a daily -average 
attendance on such days (307 in number) of 
4,817. The figures are, however, only approxi- 
mate, as, for borne reason or other, no accurate 
means of checking them was in use. On 
students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays), when 
the number of visitors entering by payment is 
registered at a turnstile* 52,37^ persons were 
admitted, then fees (sixpence each) amounting 
to a total of £1,309 9s. The present trustees of 
the Gallery, in the order of their nomination, 
are:— -Sir Henry Lay aid, Sir William H. 
Gregory, Lord Northbourne, Viscount Har- 
dinge, Mr, George J. Howard, and Sir Richard 
Wallace. The keeper and secretary is Mr. 
C. L. Eastlakc. The abolition of the aut umnal 
recess, during which the Gallery was formerly 
closed for six weeks ; the admission of the 
public by payment on students* daye ; the 
extended hours (or keeping the Collection open 
to the inspection of visitors J and the annual 
grant by means of which the contents of the 
library have been supplemented, are all recent 
measures which indicate that the trustees and 
directors aid keeping pace with the times. 
The National Gallery, as may he supposed, 
contains by iar the best examples of the 
English school of painting to be found, com- 
mixing as it does the masterpieces of Turner, 
Reynolds, Landseer, Gainsborough* Wilkie, 


eynoids, Landseer, Gainsborough* H 

Romney, Constable, Herring, Callcott, Etty, 
and others. On the other hand, the foreign 
masters are well represented, the pain tings; 111- 

"—yqfc, 

tan, 

'"most nnofwt 

additions are the “ Madonna 5cgli Ansidei " ‘of 
Raphael, which was purchased by the Govern- 
ment out of th© Blenheim collection for 
£70,000, and VandyckV “Equestrian Portrait 
of Charles I.,” obtained from the same source 
for £17,500, The purchase of these two pictures 
has led the Government to suspend for a term 
of years their annual grant of £to,ooo to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery for the aug- 
mentation of the collection. An endeavour 
was recently made to get this decision reversed, 
but so far without %uccess. 

Nationalisation of the Land* See Land 
Question. 

National League, f<?unde$in *883 on the ruins 

385 . cc ■ 
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Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornells 

Napier, P.C., ist baron (cr. 1868), was b. iSio. 
Was brigade-major in th^ butlej campaigns 
(1845-6), where he was feeverely wounded ; 
acting Chief Engineer during part of the siege 
of Moultan, where he was again wounded ; 
commanded the Engineers dunng the opera- 
tions which ended in the captuie of Lucknow 
(1858) ; was made K.C.B. fBr ,hi9r services 
(1858), and l'cceived the thanks of Parliament 
(1859). Again received the thanks of Parliament 
(1801 i for the “skill, zeal, and intrepidity*' 
shown in the operations which terminated m 
the capture of Pekin. Appointed to conduct 
the expedition to Abyssuua (October follow- 
ing), on the successful conclusion ol which, and 
captuie ot Magdala, he once more received the 
thanks of Parliament, was created a peer, and 
granted a provision of £z y 000 per annum for 
himself ami his next heir. Subsequently Gover- 
nor oi Gibraltar. Constable of the Tower (’87). 

Napoleon, Victor, son oi Prince Napoleon 
and Princess Clou Id c, b. 1802, has taken little 
part in public airairs. When his father, after 
the death of the Pi uue Imperial in '79, took up 
the position oi head of the house of Bonaparte, 
the claim was, disputed by M. Paul de Cas- 
signac and several other lmpei lali.sts, who put 
foi ward the young Prince Victor as his fathers 
nval. But this move was not encouraged by 
the son, though the latter, it is nuclei stood, 
was nominated m the Pi into imperial's will as 
his successor. When the Expulsion Bill of *86 
became law, the Pi nice and Jus father were 
exiled from France. 

Nassau, Capital of the Bahama Islands (q.v.) 

Nasaer-ed-Deen, Shah ol Persia, son oi the 
late Mehemet bhuh ; b. 111 1829. He ascended 
the throne 11^1848. in 185a he occupied Herat, 
when an dHRlhiou under General Outram 
was sent a^Hwfaim, and^fter a very success- 
ful caitipaij^^^Hel led Persia to sign a tleaty 
of peace on terms favourable to 
England. hm reign a treaty uniting 
Europe by telegiaph across Peisia 

was sign«PPPSe66 at leheian. In 1873 he 
made a tourin Europe, and iiiet*vvith a coidial 
reception in London and elsewhere. He pro- 
poses to repeat this touT in ’ 89 . 

Natal. A British colony, 011 the south-east 
coast oi Africa, discovered by Vasco de Gama 
on Christmas Day 1497, and hence named Tena 
Natalis. Sea-board extends irom the Umtam- 
funa river on S., to the Tugela on N., a 
distanefe of 170^ miles. Zululand borders the 
dolxmy on the N.E., Transvaal on N., Orange 
Tree Mate and Basutoland on W., Transkeian 
Territories on S.W. Area 24,000 sq. m. ; 
p6p. 404,49s • consisting of whites, 35,453 » 
natives), 301,766 ; Indian and Chinese cooncs, 
27,276. Capital Pietermaritzburg, pop. 14,429 ; 
the only poit is DUrbon. Utncr centres in- 
land are Verulam, Isipnigo, Richmond, Lady- 
smith, etc. The colon}’ rs divided into fourteen 
districts. — The coast scenery is bold, and the 
whole country inland romantically beautiful, 
being dominated everywhere by the precipitous 
heignts of the Drakensberg, some oi the peaks 
of which attain an altitude of 9,500 feet, The 
numerous rivers are not navigable, although 
some -of them are considerable .sti earns, so that 
the country is well watered and ferule. The 
1 Innate is Very line: the winter bright and 


tolerably cool, and the summer- Jalat* tempered 
by cloud and rain. Country divisible into 
three belts or terraces ‘--coast-lai'^d, midland, 
and upper. The low-lying e cast-land, extend- 
ing about fifteen miles inland, is highly fertile, 
and has been found suitable for the growth of 
sugar, coffee, arrowroot, spicesj, tobacco, cotton, 
flax, silk, and tiopical fruits ; at present sugar- 
rowing is a profitable and flourishing industry^ 
or sugar cultivation it has been found ftecesf- 
saty to introduce Indian and Chinese coohesill 
Coai and lime are worked j iron, copper, ancf- 
gold are found. The native fauna and ‘floret 
are extensive and interesting; the hi ppopota-&- 
nuis is still to be found, as also crocodiles, je 
iguanas and chameleons, leopards, hysenas, 
tigers, etc. Timber trees are numerous' 1 ami 
valuable, especially the yellow’ wood, the stink 4 
wood, and the iron wood. The middle region 
is well adapted for cereals and European farm- 
ing. The upper region, mountainous, is pas- 
toral -sheep, cattle, and horses being reared 
m great numbers.- -The colony has representa- 
tive government. There is a Governor, an 
Executive Council of officials, and a Legislative 
Council of tin 1 ty members, oi whom seven are 
nominated by the Governor and the remainder 
elected by property-holders in the boroughs 
and counties. Religion well provided for by 
denominational bodies, but no State aid. 
There aie 10 Government schools, 42 aided, 
besides others, and 85 native and Indian schools. 
There is a forte of 350 mounted police and 800 
volunteeis -For imam lal statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table), i’lincipal export# wool,,, 
hides, sugar, arlow root, maize, ostrich feathers, 
mohair. Ol the area, 8,000,000 acrc^ have been 
acquired by colonists, 2,000,000 reserved to 
Kaffirs, and 2,800,000 are Ciown property, open ' t, 
to lease, sale, 01 grant. 88,000 acres are under 
cultivation, leading crop, sugar. Nearly 300,000 
more are cultivated by natives. The colonists 
own 170,000 cattle, 84,000 Angora 520,000 

sheep, 24,000 hor»es. Kaffirs own 400,000 cattle, 
200,000 goats, 35,000 sheep, and 20,000 horses, 
lheie are 217 nnles ot railway, now extending 
inland to Ladysmith, neai the* Transvaal border 
and the goldnclds. Natives are chiefly of the 
Zulu nation. Most ot them belonging to the 
colony are peacablc, orderly, good v, herdsmen, 
laimeis, or labourers. But the lec^nt troubles . 
in Zululand, particulai ly the invasion of it by 
Boers, have caused and are causing a large 
influx of Zululand natives into Natal, giving 
1 me to no little anxiety for the future. — In 1837 ' 
a paity of Dutch Boers “trekking” from Cape, 
Colony, settled in Natal. Their conduct speedily! 
bi ought about a series of desperate struggles! 
with the powerful Zulu nation. Owing to tiicsci 
disturbances, the Governor of the Cape sedv 
tioops to take possession of Natal, and in 18 r \ 
the country was annexed, whereupon maifs 
of the Dutch re-crossed the Drakensberg, fc- 
1849 numerous British settlers located them \ 
selves in Natal. In *1853 a bishopric was 
created, under Bishop Colenso. In 1856 Natal 
was erected into a separate colony, distinct 
from the Cape. In 1873 there was an outbreak of , 
the Amalubi Kaffirs, under Chief Laitgalibalele. 
Colonial troops were employed to quell it, r 
Langalibalele and others were brought to jus- \ 
tice, transported and imprisoned, though aitci- \ 
wards amnestied. The question 01 native 
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, government was brought into prominence, chiefly examples of the British school of paint- 
The Imperial authorities sent out LofdWolseley* ing— are on loan to other Government est ab- 
as Administrator, and i# 187s an Act came into li&hments, and to provincial institutions* while 
1 force for the better management of native affairs, about 1,000 are on public view at the National 
In 1879 Natal became the base of* operations in Gallery, Within the space of about one gepe- 
the Zulu War, In 1886 a serious dispute arose ration, therefore, £be collection has nearly 


colony. Appointed by the Imperial Govern- present building in Trafalgar Square was 
ment to settfe affairs in Zuhdaaa, where Boer completed in but it was not until , 1869, 
raiders had Established themselves, the whelythe Royal Academy removed to Burling- 
'dpvernor gave way to the liber claims, ton House, t^atfhe entire structure was devoted 
m hensas the people of Natal desired their to its present purpose. In ,1876 an additional 
UT bulsion and the annexation of Zululand wing was erected, which augmented the super- 
ai/the colony. The Legislative Council adopted ficial area and wall-space by more than one-half, 
^solutions of censure, and refused supplies to But the roo’i thus provided soon proved 
a'e Governor. But this difficulty has since insufficient, and a further extension was re- 
Ttased over. See Zululand, Swaziland, solved upon, which was completed and thrown 
Transvaal, Goldfields, etc. ; and for Exe- open to the public on the 4 th Idly* * 87 , As. a 
cutrve Council, etc,, see Diplomatic, Consult result the Gallery is now about twice the, size of 
Peace's “Our Colony of Natal," Brooks’ the original pudding as it stood in 185^. The 
M Natal," Gillmore’s "Great Thirst Land," and number of visitors to the collection hxs natur- 
Petherick’s "Catalogue of York Gate Library." ally augumented considerably. As nearly as 
National Anthem* Tor origin, see cd. ’87. can be calculated the National Gallery was 
National Biography, Dictionary Of* Pro- viewed free of charge by 831,880 persons on the 
jected by Messrs.* Smith, Elder, & Co., under public days of ’85, showing a daily average 
the editorship of Mr. Leslie Stephen, assisted attendance on such days <207 in number) of 
by a staff of eminent writers. The first volume, 4 , 417 , The figures are, however, only approxi- 


S ublished in '85, began with Pr. Abbadie, mate, as, for some reason or other, no accurate 
>can of ltil}aloe,gind ended with Queen Anne, means of checking them was in use. On 
Volume xiii., published Jan. ’88, reached to students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays), when 
Craik — Darner. Office; 15, Waterloo Place, the number of visitors entering by payment is 
London, S.W. registered at a turnstile* 52,378 persons were 


National Footpath Preservation Society, admitted, their fees (sixpence each) amounting 
The, was formed three years ago lor the to a total of £1,309 9s. The present trustees of 


“preservation of ancient foot and bridle paths, the Gallery, in the order of their nomination, 
..and all other rights of way by land and water, are: — Sir Henry Layard, Sir William, H. 
f fishing, vacant spaces, as village greens, road- Gregory, Lord Northbourne, Viscount Har- 
side slips of land, etc." Brandi societies have dinge 1 ^ * ” 1 _ . * 


Gregory, Lord Northbourne, Viscount Har- 
dinge, Mr. George J. Howard, and Sir Richard 


been started m Reading, Henley, Birmingham, Wallace, The keeper and secretary is Mr. 
Kendal, Lancaster, Llandudno, Stockton, Kes- C. L. Eastlake, The abolition of the autumnal 
wick, Colwyn Bay, Carlisle, and elsewhere, recess, during which the Gallery was formerly 


The patron of the parent society is the Duke closed foi six weeks; the admission of the 
of Westminster. The Earl of Bective is pie&i- public by payment on students’ days; the 
dent, and' among the vice-presidents are Lord extended hours for keeping the collection open 
Claud T.dHfamiiton, M.P., Baron Henry De to the inspection of visitois; and the annual 
Worms, M.P Lord Randolph Churcli ill, M.P., grant by means of which the contents of the 


Worms, M.P., Lord Randolph Churcli ill, M.P,, grant by means of which the contents of the 
Sir Lyon Playlair, M.P., Earl Granville, library have been supplemented, are all repent 
Viscount Cross, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., measures which indicate that the trustees and 


Marquis of Haiting^an, M.P .; Sir Henry directors ar«f keeping pace with the times, 
James, M.P., Lord Brassey, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., The National Gallery, as may be supposed, 
and Lord Tennyson. The society publishes a contains by far the best examples of the 
lengthy list of honorary solicitors. The sub-" English school of painting to be found, co in- 
scription is 5$. a year, but a 106. 6 c/. subscription prising as it does the masterpieces of Turner, 
entitles the member to legal advice gratis. Reynolds, Landseer, Gainsborough, Wilkie, 
It is stated that scarcely a week elapses but the Romney, Constable, Herring, CaTlcolt, Etty, 
newspapers chronicle attempts to close foot- and others. On the other hand, the foreign, 
paths, or other encroachments. It may be masters arc welt represented, Jkhe pginiingfesn* 
assumed that an encroachment on an ancient cluduigi works of Raphael, Rembrandt, Vandydk, 
common or open space, such as a village green, Rubens, Cuyp, leniers, Correggio, Titian, 


Footpath Society or to the General Sec. and ment out of the Blenheim collection for 
Surveyor, Mr. Henry Allnutt, 42, Essex St. £70,000, and VandyckV “Equestrian Portrait 
Strand, W*C - of Charles I.,’’ obtained from the same Source 

National Gallery. A small but valuable for £17,500- The purchase ofthpse two pictures 
group of twenty-eignf pictures purchased from has Jed the Government to suspend for a term 
Mr. Angerstein in the year 1824, by command of years their annual grant ot £*0,000 to the 
oiGeorge IV., formedthe nucleus of the national Tiqstees of the National Gallery for the aug- 
t ollection of paintings now domiciled hi Tra- mentation of the collection. An endeavour 


falgar Square. Thirty yea is later, when the was recently made to get this decision reversed, 
National Gallery was reconstituted, thenumber but so far withoutEucceas, 
ol pictures had increased to 420. At the present Nationalisation Of the Land* Set Land 
tune the Trustees bavg under their control no Question. 

fcwer than r^oo pictures, of wfcisJi some aoo— National LOAflWjfounde^in xSSa on the ruins 

38s , cc 
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of the Land League, after the suppression of the 

- Utter by the Government. It is both a political 
and an agrarian organisation, its main objects 

■ being the ref orm of the Land Laws, the weaken- 
ing of the power of the landlords, the increase 
ofpeasant proprietors, and the creation of some 

Jund of Independent ir serai-independent 
Government for Ireland, under Abe name of 
Home Rule. * The re are nearly 3,000 branches \ 

- of the League scattered throughout Ireland, each 
with its president, secretary, and treasurer. In 
America there is an organisation of a similar 
character, and another in England, whose 
chairman is Mt. T. P, O’Connor, M.P. ; Boot- 
load also has a League, principally composed of 
Irishmen, which advocates the principles of the 
parent institution north of the Tweed. The 
mam resources of the N. L. are drawn from 
America, whence, a year or two ago, from 
£'i,ooo to ,£3,000 were often received between 
one and the other of the fortnightly meetings 
in Dublin. Though Hr. Parnell is President of 
the League, neither his health nor his disposi- 
tion fit nim to carry on the practical work of 
such a great political organisation, which is 
mainly done by Hr. T. Harrington, M.P,, the 
Secretary. In the columns of United Ireland , 

■ the organ of the N. L,, Mr. William O'Brien, the 
editor, propounded about eighteen months #igo 
what was known as “ The Plan of Campaign.' 1 
This “ Plan ” was, in brief, a recommendation 
to tenants not to pay rent to landlords, but to 
pay to officials representing the N. L. what was 
deemed a fair rent, which would be handed 
over to-the landlords provided the latter 
acceptjdfljtAas payment in full. The “ Plan ” 
was nmESmtig in being put in operation, and 
proveai!w*embarrassiug that the Government 
proclaimed it as illegal. In spite of this, 
however, the “Plan” was long subsequently 
in operation in remote districts, and is so even 
now, though it gives much less trouble to the 
Government. On the 10th of August last it 
was announced in both Houses of Parliament 
that the N. L. had been proclaimed as “ a danger- 
ous association *’ ; thus giving the Government 
power to suppress at any moment the League 
or its branches, or disperse its meetings. The 
proclamation produced much excitement both 
in England ana Ireland, and gave rise to a great 
Parliamentary debate on a Resolution, brought for- 
ward by Hr. ttiLadstone condemning the action of 
the Lord Lieutenant (see Session 1S87), Thtf 
Government emerged from the debate with a 
triumphant majority ; and a few days after the 
suppression of a meeting at Ennis led to another 
debate and another ministerial tn urn ph. In spite 
of this many meetings of the N. L. continued 
to be held all over Ireland, but those pro- 
claimed either were not held or were dispersed. 
The managers of one proclaimed meeting 
evaded the law by holding it in the open air 
at three o’clock in the morning. At Hitchels- 
iown a meeting was held which was not 
proclaimed, but which led to scenes of regrett- 
able disorder and bloodshed. At Woodford, 
Hr. Wilfred Blunt (<7.® . ), an EngH sh Radical , was 
arrested for taking part in an illegal meeting; 
Hr. O’Brien, one of the most active of the League 
leaders, was also arrested, and sent to gaol for 
two months at Tullamore. Here he refused 
1.0 wear the prison dress, and on his own clothes 
being removed he kept to his bed for several 
days. Ultimately a homespun suit was 
cmuggled into his cell, which he was per- 
mitted to wear, # Jt was this imprisonment of 


Mr. O’Brien which led to the disturbances ii, 
Trafalgar Square on "the 13th of November last, 
the meeting announced for that place to con 
demn his arrest having been prohibited by the 
Government. A demonstration, however, wa« 
held on the aoth in Hyde Park, and resolutions 
denouncing the action of the Government were 
passed. Hr. Timothy Harrington, Secretary < 
the N. L., was alsoarreated during the winter 
and Hr. Sullivan, the Lord Mayor 01 Dubl in, wj< 
sent to prison for publishing in his newspapei 
The Nation > reports of N. X. meetings, fj 
withstanding arrests and proclamations, hi 
ever, meetings of League branches are 5 
held all aver Ireland every week. Office, Du& 
National Provideat Insuraaot. A Ref 
Committee of the House of Commons was 
pointed ’85 to consider this question* b 
inquiry was resumed * 86 , And brought ,t 0 ‘ 
conclusion August '87. The Committee ri? 
ported that although the reference was “t. 
inquire into the best system of National Provi 
dent Insurance against Pauperism,” the inquiry 
practically narrowed itself into an examinalio 
of the well-known scheme formulated by Cano£j 
Blackley, The Committee thought that' tip 
proposal for compulsion, which is an essenti; 
part of the scheme, was open to/very stron 
objections. They believed that tao gre? 
majority of the working classes would prefc 
to provide their own insurance In their gw 
way rather than be parties to any gompulsorv 
scheme. Any thing which tended to undermine 
the self-taught habits of thrift and self-help 
which prevail among the working classes to a 
considerable extent, or to lead the wage earners 
of the country to rely for support upon & 
National Insurance Society, practically guaran- 
teed by the State, might be fraught wit’j 
disastrous consequences. The Committee urge' ■ 
on the Legislature the duty of encouraging an, 
regulating the efforts of those, whether friend-* 
societies or private employers of labour, wi t 
are at present endeavouring to facilitate pro, 1 ' 
dent insurance by working men ; and, furthl 
of watching with a careful eye the developm* 
of compulsory industrial assurance in Germai 
and of special inquiry from time to time 13 
the success of its administration, and its eff< 
on the working classes in that country. T 
Committee were of opinion that it is higl 
desirable that the Legislature, which has ma< 
education compulsory, should cause instruoti , 
in sound principles of thrift and insurance t 
form part of that education. The present 
system of registration of Friendly Societies could 
not be considered satisfactory, and the Cam 
mittee suggested that when the actuarial table t 
which are being prepared in the Registrar’^ 
office are complete, a minimum confributioi 
for a given benefit should be fixed when thcl 
constitution of the society Will admit of+ this, 
and no society in future should be register' 
with less than that minimum,, and that it . s 
provided by the rules that the contribution b 
raised, or the benefit reduced after valuatio v 
if necessary, on pain of suspension of regia ti e 
Were this plan can ied 6ut, and greater jmwtg 

g iven to the office of the Registrar of JrrieAf 
ocieties than it at present possesses in c* 
nectiou with the registration of {societies’ rulj 
and with a view to the securing an efficit 
audit, the proper investment of funds* and t 
protection of benefit funds from any inror' 
upon them for management expenses* it y , 
believed that registration would be of ui 
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mater Value to the i^emrbera of these societies 
than under the present Arrangements. It was 
* desirable also that the facilities for the prose- 
cution by a public authority of societies pr 
officials, especially when fraudulent practices 
have taken place, should be enlarged. The 
:re 

hereafter appointed to the service of the Crown, 
flwhether civil or military, Whose service at 
{present counts towards pension, should con- 
tribute towards that pension by f ^ percentage 
' deducted from salaries or pay, and they recom- 
mended that not only m service counting 
under the present system* towards pension, but 
also ’ in tine police and other un pensioned ; 
branches of the public service, contribution to 
a pension fund should be made obligatory. 
The finxaoial objections to be urged against 
Canop| Blackley’s proposals for national ito- 
, Buranov $0tf not press with such force against 
The deferred annuity part as against the sick- 
- pay part, of his Scheme, As regards the principle 
of compulsion, there would possibly be quite 
as strong objections raised in this case as in 
the case df sick payj But, bearing in mind 


association. Its general committee, or council, 
is elected at a public meeting of Liberals open 
to all, summoned by ad vertisement j any Liberal 
resident in the ward or division in which the 
meeting is called being at liberty to propose 
whom he thinks fit.y The power of determining 




a$t s entirely with 
this committee, appointed directly by the 


would spjiear to be eminently desirable to give 
every reasonable opportunity and encourage- 
ment to young opersons to purchase those 
annuities ; thus, at all events, securing to 
them provision for their wants when past the 
age for labour. It was pointed out in evidence 
that the present Govern meut system of de- 
le rred annuities is capable of very considerable 
improvement, and m this direction the Com- 
, rnittee are of opinion that much good might be 
jf done. The provision of a pension, superannua- 
tion, or annuity, was most strongly urged by 
several witnesses, and, m fact, auait from 
general objections to compulsion, which were 
vittle pressed throughout, a large pioportion 
sf the objections brought against Canon Black- 
ley’s proposals were directed against the 
dSck-pay portion of the scheme, and not against 
Qie proyision of pensions. The Committee 
tyere, however, disposed to wait for the 
farther development of public opinion, which 
\hey believed would ensue upon the carrying 
f»ut of the recommendations contained above, 
.before advising the adoption of a general 
Obligatory system of supei animated pay. The 
Committee^ although unable to recommend the* 
adoption of Canon Blackleys scheme, felt that 
> they could not conclude their report without 
recording their sense of the disinterested 
patience and energy with which he has laboured 
, to remove the causes which tend to drive the 
poor into the workhouse. He had brought to 
Tight an immense deal of information which 
could not Tall, to prove useful in any future 
legislation which might be undertaken. 

" \ National Liberal Federation, The, consists 
of a union for national purposes of all such 
Liberal associations as are established on the 
Birmingham lines throughout the kingdom. 
The Caucur therefore, is of two degrees : 
Ihe local caucus, ■ existing in every consti- 
tuency in the kingdom which has anjr active 
Clitics! life: and the national caucus, which 
<s simply a federation Of local caucuses acting 
unison with each other. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the system is its founds* 
tion in the law of popular election. The 
local association includes within it every one 
who signifies adherence to the objects of the 


Liberal electors of the constituency. The 
committee is limited in number, ii$ size 
varying €rom led to 2,000, according to the 
population of the constituency. _ The National 
Liberal Federation was called into existence 
by the frequent necessity of combined action 
on the part < f the whole Liberal party. All 
associations based on representative princi- 
ples tuay join the Federation; every federated 
association, however, preserves absolutely its 
independence. The general committee, in 
which is vested the chiefppwer, is composed 
of representatives of all affiliated organisations 
in proportion to the population of their con- 
stituencies. Its functions are to aid in the 
organisation of the Liberal party throughout 
the kingdom, and to ascertain, and endeavour 
to carry into effect, the opinions of Liberals 
upon current political questions. Both the 
local association and the National Federation 
are completely representative of and respon- 
sible directly to the Liberal electors 01 the 
country, their trust having to be annually re- 
newed by free popular* choice ; briefly, the 
Caucus may be said to be the organisation oi 
the people themselves for the purpose of self- 

f overnment in political matters. The Binning - 
am Liberal Association, which was the first 
association established on this basis, was 
founded in 1867. Its first president was Mr. 
George Dixon, M.P. ; its last president was 
Mr. F. Schnadhorst (q*v\ The National Liberal 
Federation was founded in 1877, the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., attending the public 
meeting which was held at its inauguration. 
The Federation exercised a powerful influence 
in returning Mr. Gladstone 10 power in 1880; it 
originated and carried through to a successful 
issue tile agitation for the extension of the 
franchise to the county householders ; and it 
is m a large* measure due to its efforts that 
the county constituencies in the election of 
1885 returned so large a proportion of Liberal 
members. In the late controversy on the Irish 
question, the Federation, with practical unani- 
mity resolved to support Mr. Gladstone in 
his Home Rule policy. 'This decision brought 
about the resignation of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and some other personal members of the 
Federation, who have since identified them- 
selves with the party of Unionist Liberals. 
The headquarters of the Federation are now 
removed to London— 42, Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

National Liberals. See German Political 
Parties, and Germany. 4, 

National Temperance League. See Tem 

perance Societies. 

Natural Gas. The more generally received 
opinion among geologists appears to be that 
this gas emanates from the decomposition of 
organic matter deposited in the mud of shallow 
eeas of the Devonian period, and forces its way 
to the surface of the earth by its own expan- 
sibility, through the cracks of superimposed 
strata resulting from their upheavals. Accord- 
ing to ohcmioal analysis, the gas consists of a 


# 
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complex mixture^of hydrocarbons, and its main 
ingredient is marsh gas. When pure ; N*. G. 
is odourless and colourless. The gas issuing 
from the crevices of many salt mines is used to 
light them up. The Chinese have employed it for 
this purpose for centurie#. On the borders of 
the Caspian Sea, in the neighbourhood of Baku, 
the gas issues from the earth whenever a hole 
is dug but a few feet. The gas also abounds 
in some districts of the petroleum oil territory, 
m Western Pennsylvania, and escapes from 
nearly all the borings made. Several gas wells 
have continued in full blast for twenty years or 
more in this State. 'Natural gas contains only 
about half of the illuminating properties of gas 
made from coal, but the heating power of the 
lormcr is much greater than the fatter, and is 
the most economical gaseous fuel to use when 
properly applied. In the City of Pittsburgh 
( U.S.), N. G. is used for manufactures and do- 
mestic purposes to a marvellous degree, and 
bids fair to entirely cause the discontinuance 
of coal as fuel in that place, A great addition 
to the use of this gas has resulted from its 
conduct to long-distant towns through pipes. 
Many companies have been chartered to supply 
N. G, in Pennsylvania. Considerable quantities 
of it have also been discovered in the neigh- 
bouring States of New York, Ohio., Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas, and Kentucky. Unfortunately 
much of this air is wasted. 

Natural Railway Tunnel. 1 1 was ann oimeed 
October ’86, that a hew railway was projected 
to. run from Bristol, Tenn., Big Stone Gap, 
Va., on the Kentucky State line, about eighty 
miles. Up to that time half the distance had 
been graded, and the work was to be com- 
pleted in two years. In the way lay a moun- 
tain of limestone, but through it the* waters of 
Stock creek* the largest fork of the Chirch 
river, had formed a complete tunnel, extend- 
ing in a slight cuive 03} feet, with perpen- 
dicular sides 480 feet hifdi at one entrance 
and 593 at the other. The spring of this 
natural aich is said to be over 100 feet fioin 
the floor, the width being no feet. To have 
bored through the mountain would have cpst 
at least 500,000 dollars. 

Natural Selection. The real Darwinian 
theory. This lattei phrasq is often inaccurately 
applied to evolution (q,v.). The idea of evolu- 
tion in its limited sense — hr. that all living 
species have evolved from pre-existing forms— 
was pre-Darwinian. To this, as opposed to 
the notion of special creation, many thinkers 
had given in their adhesion. Erasmus Darwin, 
of Englishmen ; Goethe, among the Germans ; 
and the Frenchmen Lamarek and GeofFroy St. 
Hilaire, had all declared in favour of evolution 
as a general principle. But Charles Darwin (q.v.) 
was the first to show how evolution had taken 
place. As the result of twenty-eight years 
of observation, experiment, record and re- 
flection, he arrived at the generalisation known 
as natural Selection or the survival of the fittest. 
The Cham -of reasoning is as follows (1) 
Living beings varv, whether the variations are 
the result of heredity or adaptation. (2) There 
is a struggle for existence among living things 
generally, and between the individuals that 
belong to the 1 same species [he. are closely 
allied) especially. (3) Any variation in a plant 
or animat that gives its possessor any advan- 
tage in the fight for life is likely to be pre- 
served, transmitted, intensified, and tb become 
lasting ; any variation not giving such advan- 


tage is likely to die out again. For those 
living things that have this favourable variation 
are more likely to survive thau their fellows 
sarho have it not, and are more likely to have 
offspring to whom they will transmit the par- 
ticular variation in structure or in function. 
Such of these as have it more marked than 
their fellows will be more likelyto survive and 
to have offspring than, those fellows. Thf 
fittest for the particular conditions pf life sul 
vive or are naturally, selected. The idea J 
natural selection was broached almost sipu* 
taneouslv by Alfred Russell Wallace ancy ' 
Charles Darwin. Both have brought for\w ' 
facts in its support. Blit the former woulc e 
the first to admit that the latter, both by , e 
number and nature of his accumulated fa& 
and by the irrefragable reasonings, on the|. t 
has been the thinker who has firs| es^blislM 
and then nationalised the idea of natim 
selection. Consult Darwin’s “ Origin of Species*' 


in the 

:f) 
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“ Animals and Plants under Domestication,” etc}' 
"Nature,” a scientific journal and reviejy 
(weekly 6</), founded November 4th, 18^1 
Treats of current scientific topics, With article* 
contributed by the leading specialists of thy 
day. Its columns are also open to corn] 

S iondence on scientific questions. Editor, Mil 
orman Lookyer (i860). I 

Naval Construction and Equipment I 

See Navy, British. | 

Naval Volunteers* See Navy. British. 
Navies, Foreign.— AUSTRIAN. From her 
geographical position Austria-Hungary does 
not need a large navy to protect her mercantile! 
marine or seaboard. Only small vessels are 
of use on the Danube, while the forts in the 
Adriatic are with few exceptions comment] " 
unimportant. But although the navy ia 
strong numerically, it includes some powG 
armourclads, two of which are new, and a 
efficient torpedo flotilla. The naval areei 
arc at Pola and Trieste, and are Wei) equipp 
with every modern necessity for a doqkyu 
Of armoured ships of the line of battle (d 
remarks on classification, Navy, British), sj 
possesses 3 of the first class, 5 of the secol 
class, and 4 of the third ; of cruisers I 
14 knots and upwards, 8 and 38 torpel 
boats. The total ordinary and extraordinrj 
estimate for the navy in 1886 was 1,447,94 
and provision was made for the pay of 8,1*! 
officers and men. The navy is recruited parti . 
by conscription, partly by voluntary enlistment; 
the term of service being ten years, three iq 
active service, seven in the reserve, 

BELGIUM has no navy. 

■ BRAZILIAN. In the Aquidahan and Rial 
chuelo, Brazil possesses two ships fqlly fitted 
to take their place in the line of battle; these! 
however, arc the only vessels in her numerou! 
navy which would be of use outside her porriJ 
The remainder of her sfiips arc old or of ■ 
sufficient strength and speed ; jpany of the 
however, are capital vessels for coast or riyj 
work. The principal arsenal is at Rio Janeir I 
where there is a good^naval school. The I 
are four smaller yards. The /^rsdww/cbpsijf ] 
j of 350 officers aad 5,000 seamen, 

CHILIAN. Two second-class vessels, the i 
mirante Cochrane, and the Blanco Enoalada, a I 
one third-class, the Huasoar (captured fro l 
the Peruvians) complete the ironclad navy m 
Chili . There are also a number ofunarmoured 
vessels, the only one worthy of note heing the 
Esmeralda, This famous vessel was launched 


4 
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ia 1884 from Armstrong's yard, on the Tyne, and FRENCH. By farthe most important of the 
on the voyage to the Pacific proved herself a Continental navies, some estimate of its power 
good sea-boat, She is designed so as to have and numbers may be learned from the fact that, 
complete protection of the vital parts, such coupled with any one of the sea forces of the 
engines, boilers, ©teampipes, magazines, etc, five powers next in naval strength, the nom- 
Her guns are also protected by steel shields, bination would be superior in many respects 
She carries ten 25-tdn breechloaders, and to the fleets maintained by Great Britain, her 
several machine guns, sand her speed is iB’25 colonies and dependencies. In truth, so near 
knots. The Blaneo Encatada was recently sent does the maritime strength of prance approach 
to this country £or relit, hut there are docks to that of the nation which claims to hold the 
an d an arsenal at Valparaiso, * ' supremacy of the seas, that even one of the 
f CHINESE. It is more than likely that the Lords of the* British Admiralty recently ad- 
Celestial Empire had kn imperial navy before mitted that in line-of-battle ships it is only a 
England did; certainly the War junks could well question of an arraourclad or two. In point of 
hold their own, as formidable seagoing craft, organisation, readiness for Wat, and prepara- 
with the ships used in this country as men-of- tion for coast defence^ it is generally allowed 
war in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that France is superior to Great Britain. It 
But from that date up to about fifteen years ago, must be remember ed, in attempting to form a 
while Western progress was rapid, naval archi- comparison between the two great rival navies, 
lecture stood still in China. Since 1876, how- that in the one case there is scattered over ,an 
ever,” naval yard was started in the enormous aresr an almost incredible amount of 

Woosung river, and a couple of frigates and valuable property to protect, while on the other 
Some gunboats built and launched, the Chinese there would be little which required defence, 
havy has been growing j and although it suffered and every inducement which a very vulnerable 
Severely when the Foochow arsenal and flotilla but sensitive body offers to harass ; comparison 
Vhs destroyed by the French^ substantial pro- simply by numbers is therefore avery unreliable 
gress has ween made. The ironclads are 4— criterion. The ironclad fleet consists of (see 
is of the first class, 2 of the second ; all are classification under Navy, British) 32 ships of 
built of steel, and were constructed in Europe, the first class, 21 of the second class, and 25 of 
Of protected cruisers, some of the finest in the third* The principal ships of the first class 
the world are owned- by the Chinese : iwo and their dimensions are shown m the table, 
-with protected decks of 18 knots speed. The remaining first-class ironclads are the 
There arc 6 fast unprotected steel cruisers, C. Martel and Brennua, constructions about to 
a large number of gun-vessels, gun and torpedo be taken in hand ; Bayard, Dugueaolin, Turenne, 
boats. A new arsenal and dockyard is being and Yauban, classed as cruisers ; and the Fulmi- 
* constructed at Port Arthur, in the Gulf ol nant and Tonndre for coast defence are as 

r echili. formidable in many respects as some of the 

BANISH* From the days when the Vikings others named. There aie altogether 17 coast- 
ravaged these shores, Denmaik has possessed defence ironclads and armoured gunboats, 
« navy, not often of late years strong enough to of which the two mentioned above are the 
do much by itself, but sufficiently strong to be most powerful. Of unarmoured cruisers F ranee 
courted as an ally by more than one other has 3 'protected vessels of large displace- 
Power. Unfortunately the Danes made a mis- ment and remarkable speed— -the Tare, Oecile, 
take in their choice, with the result that they and Sfax ; 4 frigates of 14 knots, 9 first class 
had to begin building again; but the energy of cruisers not ranking as frigates— 1 of 15^, 
the nation has enabled mem to rise superior to the remainder of 14 knots spoed— 30 smaller 
their misfortune, and once more they have a cruisers, and 30 avisos. Another vessel, the 
fleet of 45 valuable vessels, manned by nearly Dupuy de LOme, originally ordered as a fast 
3,000 officers and seamen. There are 4 second-' deck-protected cruiser of 4,000 tons displace- 
class ironclads, 7 third-class, 12 unarmoured ment, is now, it is reported, to be armoured 
vessels, besides gun and torpedo boats. The completely, which should make her a very for- 
arsenal is at Copenhagen. ( midable craft. She is building at Cherbourg. 

B1TTCH. From thar maritime position the Three fast unprotected cruisers are building : 
Netherlands have always been a nursery of the Suroouf, Forbin, and Troude, with speed 
seamen, and at one time the Dutch held from 18 up to 19J knots. Of torpedo craft, 
their own with our own navy. The needs of there are 4 torpedo cruisers (corresponding 
her colonial possessions, and the proximity of to the British Boout class), ,8 torpedo gun- 
powerful neighbours, prompt her to keep up vessels (corresponding to the British Rattle- 
a small navy, but its glory and power are snake class), with displacement of 320 tons 
gone. There are armourclads, and 90 un- and 19^ knots speed, 18 sea-going torpedo 
armoured vessels, out none are particularly boats, and 132 smaller boats. In addition 
..j^rorthy of notice, and this summary gives no to the above, there are a large number of 
jjea of the strength or rather the weakness cf avisos de flotilla, gunboats* despatch vessels* 
Sie' fleet. Of the ironclads none have been training craft, transports, etc., etc. The Vessels 
punched since 1878 ; only 4 have a speed of are distributed among the five maritime divi- 
E knot* and upwards* the Honing der Neder- si on 9, Cherbourg, Brest, L ’Orient, Rochfort, and 
laden being the nrnV powerful vessel, with a Toulon. At the head of each maritime division 
jpplacefment of 5,200 tons, four 28 c.m. muzzle- there is a vice-admiral called the M et tnori- 
ijaders, and 9 in. of armour on her turret, time, to whom is intrusted all the arrangc- 
jfrnong the unaniWmred ships are half a dozen meats connected with the scheme of coast 
rigatesuffrem ia to *3- knots; there are also defence proposed by\ committee in i88r*» and 
i large number of gunboats, 25 torpedo boats, now being cameo out. By an order of equipage, 
traihmg ships, transports, etc. There are 517 ships in the first Reserve should be ready, to 
officers. 6,800 blue-jackets, and 45 officers and put to sea in fighting order in two days, ships 
2,120 marines, recruited by voluntary enlist* in the second Reserve in ten days, and ships 
ment# in the third Reserve in twenty days. Quite 
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icccntly a large number of ironclads and 
cruisers have been drafted into the first Reserve. 
There ire upwards of 250 ships m commission, 
including Squadrons of evolutions in the Medi- 
terranean and Channel, fleets of ironclads and 
cruisers in the North Atlantic, Pacific, East 
Indian, and China Seas, ana a large number of 
gunboats in Tonquin* The total number of 


officers and men afloat is 26,276, ashore is 
13,418, and in reserve 2,673. Fhe navy is 
manned partially by conscription, party bv 
volunteers; and, owing to the complete inter- 
locking of the naval and** mercantile marines, 
is saia to be more capable of expansion and 
better prepared for it than the British navy, , 
The estimates for last^ear were £8,043,296. 


* FiratiClass French Armouroiada. 


Name. 


Date of 
Launch. 

Displace- 

ment. 

I.H.P. 

Speed, 

Maximum 
thickness 
of armour. 

Heaviest guns 
all 

breachloaders. 

Baud in 


2883 

Tons. 

IT, 200 

8,320 

Knots. 

15 

Inches. ’ 
22 

3 of 75 tons. 

Duperre , 


1879 

•20,300 

8,120 

24-2 

22 

4 of 48 

>» 

Devastation 


1879 

9,000 

8,320 

i 5’5 

22 

4 of 48 


Formidable 


1885 

21,260 

8,320 

15 

22 

3 of 75 


Courbet . 


2882 

9,500 

8,200 

15 

* 5*5 

4 of 48 


Hoche . 


2886 

10,480 

5,500 

* 4*5 

* 7‘5 

4 Of 50 

l, 

Magenta . 


j8£B 

20,480 

5 i 5 oo 

* 5'5 

* 7*5 

4 Ol 50 

», 

Marccau . 


2884 

20,480 

5,500/ 1 

1 5'5 

* 7*5 1 

4 of 50 

>1 

Neptune . 
Redoutable 


1S87 

20,480 

5 , 5 o f 

24-5 l 

i 7'5 ! 

4 Of 50 

11 


2876 

9*030 

6,q£ 

M'S 

*4 _ 

4 of 28 

fi 

fi 

Caiman 


1885 

7,200 


1 4'5 

* 7’5 * 

2 Of 48 

Furieux . 


1883 

5,700 

,400 

*4 

* 7'5 

2 Of 48 

11 

Indomptable 


1883 

7,200 

f 4 , Poo 

* 4’5 

19-5 

2 Ot 75 

II 

Requin 


•3885 

7,200 

f 6,000 

*4 

, 9'5 

2 <?f 75 

11 

Terrible . 


Tfcgl 

7,200 

t 4,800 

I 4'5 

* 9’5 1 

2 Oi 75 

ll 


GERMAN. Prior to the unification of the 
empire there was scarcely any naval force of 
consequence, with the exception of one or two 
Prussian men-of-war ; but increased military 
contingencies and colonial aspirations, with the 
accession of additional seaports, have accele- 
rated the growth of the navy until now Ger- 
many hna a very respectable strength afloat. 
The armoured fleet includes 4 first-class 
ironclads, 33 second-class and coast-defence 
boats, and 7 third-class. Three fust pro- 
tected cruisers are approaching completion, 
and there are some iu frigates and corvettes 
of over 14 knots speed. ’There are only about 
32 smaller and slower gun-vessels, ‘but in 
torpedo craft the navy is well provided. The 
Ziethen, launched in 1676, was the first sea-going 
torpedo vessel ordered by any nation, and the 
lead thus taken has been to some extent main- 
tained. The Ziethen is of 975 tons, 3 6 knots 
speed, and 196 ft. long. Thete are two other 
vessels of somewhat this type, but slightly in- 
creased tonnage, 20 torpedo rams, and nearly 
350 torpedo boats of various classes. The per- 
sonnel consists of 23,206 officers, seamen, and 
marines. The estimates for 2887 amounted to 
£*1434,064, 

GREER. Consists of a small and weak iron- 
clads, nearly twenty years old, and 16 un- 
argnnured vessels, the fastest of which is a 25- 
knot corvette, the Admiral Miaulis. Two secona- 
ilass ipondads have been recently ordered in 
France, There is also a torpedo flotilla, in- 
cluding a x^knot torpedo boift carrier, 6 sea- 
going torpedo boats, a submarine boat, and from 
t wenty to thirty others of various classes. The 
sailors required for the navy are raisedby con- 
scription. $ There are 72 officers and 582 men. 


V 

ITALIAN. The maritime force of thiscoun 
stands next to that of France^ it having bi 
largely developed since the expansion of 1 
kingdom of Sardinia and the abolition of t 
territorial rule of the Pope. Its strength co 
sists not so much in completely armour* 
vessels as in huge ships of great speed, carryir 
immensely powerful guns with armoured pro, 
tection in patches. Although the ten snipi 
in the following table must Be reckoned first' 
class armourclads they have, according to Sii 
Edward Reed, “ no armoured stability at all,’} 
They carry armoured towers, the vitals of the 
ship are protected with armoured decks and 
jahoots, “but all parts of the ship above the 
armoured deck, which is below water, all the 
guns not in the casemate, and all persons out 
of the casemate and not below the armoured 
deck, will be exposed to the enemy’s project- 
iles. Nevertheless, Sir Edward Reed admits 
that for the purpose for which they are pre- 
sumably built, these vessels have probably 
been excellent investments, and “may continue 
to be so all the time the priceless value o 
impregnable belts and interior torpedo defence 
is understood by so very few.” Italy is aJac 
well provided with protected, cruisers of an 
improved Esmeralda (Chili) type, there b&ine 
nearly twenty vessels, built or building, with 
a speed of 34 knots and upwards. Many of 
these are torpedo cruiVers or rams, " £.nd 
there are 94 seagoing torpedo boats, second- 
class, and 17 smaller craft. The value of the 
Italian fleet is taken at £7,800,000, and the ord- 
nance stores at £3,500,000, the estimates for 
2886-87 were £2,955,710, which provides for *2,205 f 
officers and men. There are excellent naval 
schools and arsenals at Venice, Speela, and 
Taranto. - * - - * 
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Modem Italian Ironolads of the Pint Class. 


Name. 

Dis- 

place- 

ment. 

I.H.P. 

Speed, 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Draught 

Water. 

< 

Greatest 
thickness 
of Armour. 

fteaviesf 
guns carried 

f 

) 

Tons. 


Knots. 

'1 fit. 

ft. in. 

ft, in. 

$*• on 
. sides. 


Duilio . . . 

*0*960 

w».. 

7/yoo 

in 

340 

64 4 

26 8 

£2 

4 of 101 tons 

Dandolo , . 

11,200 

IX‘3 

340 

64 4 

37 0 . 

; „ 32 

4 of IOX „ 

I 

Italia • . . . 

13,680 

18,000 

,v 1 ■ 

18 

400 

* 

74 0 

. * l 

, «t7 8 

in. on 
lowers. 

19 

4 or 103 ,, 

Lcpanto i ' . 

*3,350 

18,000 

18 

400 

73 t 

»7 8 

*9 

4 of *03 „ 

Re Umberto, 

13,250 

17,500 

*7 

400 

76 8 

, 27 8 

J9 

. . 

Sicilia . . . 

*3,250 

19,300 

17 

400 

76 8 

27 8 

19 

, 

Sardegna. . * 

13,250 

23,500 

» 7 

400 

76 8 

37 8 

10 

. * 

Launa . . . 

11,000 

x 0,000 

16 

328 

67 0 

27 0 

14 

4 of 103 ,» 

e Morosini 

xx, 000 

10,000 

16 

328 

67 0 

27 0 

14 

4 of *03 „ 

Daria . . . 

11,000 
.. IT—. 

10, 000 

16 

328 

67 0 | 

0 

14 

4 of 104 t. 


JAPANESE. There are no very recent 
specimens of naval architecture in the armour- 
clad fleet of Japan, but some capital cruisers 
have been btult for this service. Six are over 
&-knot speed, and the Naniwa, Takachicho, 
f lid Takao are of 18 knots, being unproved 
Sr&ineraHas (Chili* Altogether the unarmoured 
CjTet consists of 10 cruisers, 9 despatch and 
„ ^.In-vesselb, 7 gunboats, x sea- going torpedo 
t Tf'oat, 6 others, training ships, tianspoits, etc. 

0RT1JG1TESE. The naval force of this 
»wcr consists 1 of armoured ship launched 
con|i876, the Vasoo de Gama, of 2,422 torts, join. 
Pecmonr on Lhe central battery ; her heaviest 
X)]is are two 26 c.m. Krupps, and her speed 
knots. The unarmoured fleet consists of 
>rvette» <i of 11 knots), 13 gun-vessels (2 
16 knots), 1 gunboat and 4 torpedo boats, 
aides training vessels, etc. The arsenal 
at Lisbon, and the personnel consists of 340 
' and 3,950 men, including marines* 

tf RUSSIAN. The naval force of Russia stands 
Ihjrd in importance among the European navies, 
ind it speaks volumes for the energy of the 
Government that in spite of many obstacles it 
should have achieved this position in such a 


comparatively short time. The navy, by the 

S eographical position of the empire, is perforce 
ividea into two— the Black Sea and Baltic 
squadrons, A strong force is also kept in 
Pacific water, with headquarters at Vladivo- 
stock. In the Black Sea there are three first- 
class ironclads recently constructed — the Cather- 
ine XL, Tohesma, and Sinope. They are belted 
with 18 in. armour, and carry their guns in 
barbette towers, with 14-in. plates. Each vessel 
is’armed with six 40-ton and seven 4-ton breech- 
loaders. SirE. Reed does not consider these 
vessels as good as the Nile or Trafalgar, but 
apparently implies that they are better tlian 
any other ships possessed "by Great Britain. 
The remaining armoured vessels in the Black 
Sea are the two circular ships Popoff and 
Novogorod, and come armoured gunboats of 
obsolete type. In the Baltic the armoured 
fleet, built and building, consists ofji vessels 
dating since 1872, and 27 were launched 
The vessels include the 
nder II, , and the 
tons displacement 


previous to that year, 
Peter the Great, '* 
Nicholas, all of o’ 
carrying 40-toa guj 
knots speed, also 
the 5 latest e*e as folk 



laving from 14 to 15 
cruisers, of whic$T, 


I ,, Name. 

Displace- 

ment. 

Ul.p. 

Speed. 

Armour. 

Principal Guns. 

Admiral Nakhimoff . 

1 Alexander Nevski . 

1 Dmitri Donskai . • « 

aVladimir Monomach . . 

SPamia ty Azova . « . 

Tons. 

7,780 

7,570 

5,800 

5,800 

6,000 

8,000 

8.000 

7.000 
7,000 
S, S oo 

Knots. 

16 

16 

16 , 

x6 

17 

H 

8 of 9 tons. 
Sot g „ 

■ of 9 ,t , 

♦°f 9 „ 

■ of 9 „ 


Trhc unarmoured navy of Russia consists of 50 
(vessels classed higher than gunboats ; but there 
rare In addition a large number of vessels which 
'cannot be classified, but which would have 
their uses in time of war., The fast protected 
cruisers are the ByriHa and Vitiaz, of 15 knots, 
and others, not yet finished, of the same speed ; 
several sorvettea of 14 knots and gun-vessels 
of 13 knots. There are also Borne ae-knot tor- 
, pedo vessels, a torpedo ram of the British 
Polyphemus type, several torpedo boat de- 
stroyers of French type, and between is 5 and 
150 torpedo boats in the Baltic, and nearly 50 
in the Black Sea, The personnel consists of 
a,t8a officers and 38,986 men (seamen and 


marine). There are two dockyards in the 
Baltic and two in the Black Sea, one having 
been recently opened by the Tzar at Sebas- 
topol. The Russian navy estimates were, in 
1886, £ 3,940)59°* 

SPANISH. 


This Power has been miking 
gr^at efforts lately to rehabilitate her navy, and 
has voted large sums for the purpose., But 
although it includes some very fast vessels, 
they are more fitted t° destroy commerce than 
to protect 3tu There it but one armourclad of 
later date than 1875 ; this is the Pelayoof 9,650 
tons, carrying two 38-ton and two 48-ton guns, 
with x8 to 19 in. armour and 16-knot speed. 

3&1 « 
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The uftarroourcd. vessels of 14-knot speed and 
upwards ate contained lft the annexed table. 
There aire also one torpedo catcher, the De- 
structor, of 24-kilot speed, 3 sea-going tor- 
pedo bemts of Irani ao to 23 knots, and several 
smaller boats ranging from 80 to 125 feet in 


length, with good speed. The personnel con- 
sists 011,062 officers and 20,256 men, including 
native marine companies in the Philippine 
Inlands. There is a naval academy at ferrol, 
add dock at Cadiz. It is -Reported that a dock- 
yard is to be established at Barcelona* 
a of 14 knots and upwards. , * ' 


Displace- 

ment. 


principal guns. 


Heina Regente . 
Alfonso 3 QU. . 


Navarra * . 

R. Cristina . 

R. Mercedes f 
Christabal Colon 
Antonio UUoa . 

j uan d ’Austria . 
nfanta Isabel 
Isabel II. . 
Velasco 
I de Cuba . 

I de Luzon . 


SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN. Between^ 
them the Swedes and Norwegians possess win# 
teen ironclads, nearlyall of which are of use fir 
coast defence, but for nothing else. The only» 
, vessel of later date then 1875 is the Svea, a 
steel turret ship of 2,900 tons displacement, 
14 knots speed, in. of armour, and two 
27-ton guns. Twenty unarmoured frigates, 
corvettes, and gun-vessels are none of them 
more than 13-knot boats; several, however, 
are modern vessels, and most of them are 
armed with powerful breechloaders. The 
two countries possess a large number of gun 


and torpedo boats o; 
sonnet consists of &M 
a reserve of more tha 
TURKISH. This tJ 
estate of late* Then! 
ago when Turkey poa 
.pnly the third in ,pcnfl 
nearly equalled in U 


MKmt date. The per- 
*«oo seamen, with 

jjflpllen from its high 
HI time not so long 
gad an ifonclad navy 
pi Europe ; now it is 
ngth by the Russian 


o 11,000 19 4 of 8 inches, 

o 4,400 14 8 of' 6 tons. 

o 4,400 ,4 {«$« 

o 4,400 14 8 of 4 „ f 

0 + ’ 4 °° {l or 3 ;; 

o 4,400 14 ' ^8 of 6 „ 

o 4,400 14 $ of 6 Jt ' 

<0 1,600 14 3 of 4 ,, 

0 x,6oo J4 3 of 4 ,, | 

•0 1,500 14 5 of 4! inches. . 

<5 1,500 14 5 of 4} tt 

V 1,600 14 5 ,,, * 

o , 1,60a 14 3 0^4 tons, 

o / 2,200 T5 6 of 4^ inches, 

q/ 2,200 15 • 6 of 4} ,, 

pretension to be called recent ships. These ar 
the cruisers Atalanta, of 3,000 tonSj 15 knot? 
Boston and Chicago, of 4,500 tons and 1 
knots, and the Dolphin dispatch vessel, <, 
,1,500 tons and 12 knots. Four more cruise 
are about to be built, a gunboat carrying 

f neumatic dynamite gun, and a torpedo boat 
t seems probable also that still further co 
struction will be authorised this year. 

Navy Contracts, Commission on. A j 

pointed on Sept. 20th, 1886; is small in poii 
of numbers, and is advisedly destitute c 
departmental representation. It consists ©1 
Mr. A. B. Forwood, M.P., parliamentary 


Black Sea squadron alone. It is not because 
its ships are few in number, but by reason 
of their getting out of date. There aie 
<#5 ironclnos, of which the biggest, Hesoo- 
dyeh, was built in 18^3-4. The most modern 
is the Hamidieh, launched m 1885, carring 
q-incli armour, ten guns of 14 tons, and 
steaming 13*5 knots. Of unarmoured vessels 
Turkey possesses 18. built and building, be- 
sides dispatch vessels, etc. There are six 
torpedo boats 100 feet long, six ia$ feet long 
and five xx© feet long, besides two luted to go 
under water. Several of the torpedo gun- 

} vessels building are fast, two being designed 
or 14*5 knots, and one for ax knots. 

UNITED STATES. At present there does 
t not appear to be a sea-going armourclad, in the 
European sense of the term, upon the U*S, 
Navy list. There are, however, 2x coast- 
al Offence turret ships and rams, 5 of which 
have been rebuilt^nd carry a new armament, 
A. new ironclad is being laid down. Of the 
,3a vessels in the unarmoured list, only j 
4 call for special mention as having any ' 


gerald, Accountant General of the Navy; and 
Captain Hotham, R.N. The duties of the , 
Commission (which -privately began its sittings 
in November last) are to inquire into the 
character and relative cost of the work done in 
the Government dockyards and by private ship- 
builders, the relative advantages, etc. 

Navy, The British. (For concise history 
of Navy from early times to end of French 
war see ed. ’87.) The termination of this 
war, in 1815, marks an epoch in our naval 
history. The naval forces Jtave never since 
been engaged in warfare with a foe worthy 
their steel. Not even in th ©Crimean War had 
they an opportunity of proving, their worth or 
that of the new materiel of war; At the Same 
time, on shore, as Naval Brigades, in India, 
China, New Zealand, the Cape, on the West 
Coast of Africa, and recently in Egypt-and the 
Soudan, our blue-jackets and marines hbve 
nobly sustained the credit of their Service. 
The introduction of steam entirely Changed 
the factors of naval warfare, necessitating an 
alteration in tactics, etc. Paddlewheel steamers 
for war purposes Were never of large size, 
but with the advent of the aerew propeller 
sailing men-of-war were doomed, And the 
number of steam liners and frigates was at 
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one time nearly three hundred. The marine 
•team engine is a modification of tjie condensing 
steam engine for land purposes adapted for use 
on board ships. There are a great variety of 
types j and as paddles were superseded by fchep 
screw, and this by twin torewa, so have the ’ 1 
.^engines improved, until oompound engines with 
‘ forced draught are now coming into general use 
in the Navy. The fuel used Is co$,> although 
4 attempts hav% been ' made to utilise' oil and 
I certain waste products -for the purpose, and in 
small vessels elecfxioity h^s been successfully 
* used as the motive power, and for lighting 
purposes. The introduction of armour and the 


do 


1 increased power of guns has necessarily brought 
* about a change in the types of vessels in use. 
Ships which used to be Classed by the number 
of their guns are now classed by their displace - 
> ment, armour, and age, by their speed, arma- 
ment, and fuel endurance ; and the iso-gun 
ship Caledonia, of 2,616 tons burden, has been 
replaced by the Dreadnought of 10,820 tons dis- 
\ placement and four 38-ton guns, the Ben bow 
I of 10,000 tons and two no-ton guns, and the 
1 Trafalgar of 11,940 tons and four 67-ton guns. 
r /£he speed of ships has also gone on increasing, 

" 1 itil we l»ve many large ships of seventeen 
_id eighth knots, ana as much as twenty* 
ufree and twenty-five miles an* hour has been 
iraplished by smaller craft and merchant 
_ield. The term amourclad is now applied 
all vessels clad with iron, steel, or compound 
tnour. It does not appear that, even in an 
provided maimer, vessels were protected 
jth iron before the present century. f But 
e damage done in the crowded 'tween-decks 
1 the line-of-battJe ships by the improved 
Us suggested some attempts being made to 
jp them out by iron plates. The French 
;re first in the field, with some battened 
aring the Crimean War; but 1858 witnessed 
,„e first real attempt to construct ironclads, 
’he building of La Glotre by the French and 
lie Warnor by the English marks the birth 

I of the armourclad navies of to-day. The 
English vessel was built of iron throughout, 
but La Ghire was a wooden vessel, -and this 
mistake considerably handicapped French naval 
construction fora time. During the last twenty 
years the rate of development in armourclad 
building lias been enormous, owing to the fact 
that it has practically been a race between thg 
gun-makers and the shipbuilders, in which it is 
quite uncertain which is the winner. —Armour’ 
clads may be divided into broadside ships, 
turret, and barbette vessels. The Warrior , La 
Glotre, and later vessels of the central battery 
class, carried their guns on the broadside, as in 
U the old wooden frigates; but the diminution 
a in the number of guns carried as pieces of 
m ordnance grew , heavier, the expediency of 
.*7 having an alEround fire, and the necessity of 
limiting the masses of armour used for protec- 
tion to only the vulnerable part® of the ships, 
brought about an alteration in type. The 
introduction of the turret is due to Mr. Ericson, 
[who submitted plajis of the Monitor to the 
‘Federal Government during the Civil War of 
>x86i* 64! and the success of this vessel in a 
j conflict with the broadside ironclad Merritnac 
established its value. Attempts to make 
such vessels sea-going were next tried, and the 
melancholy catastrophe which befclthe Captain, 
designed by Cowper Coles, had the effect ot 
introducing a raised breastwork, giving greater 
freeboard and better aea-going capabilities. 




Specimens of English sea&omg furret ships 
are to be found in the fnfikxtble, Ajax. Colossus , 
Hero, Sans Pa reil, add T r of alga rfjt He G fatten, 
Cyclops, Hecate, etc., are turretefi Tor harbour 
Jefence. The barbette system was first adopted 
by the French, andthe proposal to introduce it 


l guns 


line, but the protection to the guns' crews 
and to the guqp themselves is much less than' 
in turret ships. . The Benbow, Collingwood , 
Howe t stnd lmperieuse are English barbette 
ships. The metaod and description of armour- 
plating has also undergone constant change 
since the Warrior and Black Prince were 
sheathed with 4-i in. of iron, a wood backing of 
18 in., and an inner skin of £ in, on a patch amid- 
ships, the ends of these ships being unprotected. 
The increased power of artillery is mainly 
responsible “for the change in £he mode of 
disposing the armour, for the question arose, 
Was it better to have partial protection over 
the greater part of the vessel, or adequate pro- 
tection over the vitals only, the unsinkability of 
the craft being otherwise provided for? The 
matter is a vexed one. Sir Edward Reed, who, 
as Chief Constructor of the Navy, is responsible 
for some excellent central battery .ships of their 
date in the Bellerophort, Hercules, and Alex 
andra, argues that an armoured belt extending 
nearly the whole length of the water-line is 
absolutely necessary. *Sir N. Barnaby, liia* 
successor at the Admiralty, prefers a system 
of piotection by cellular subdivision. Other 
experts hold equally diverse views. The 
Dreadnought represents the continuous belt 
system, and this description of ship met 
with almost unanimous approval from naval 
officers. In later ships, however, it became 
necessary to make provision for heavier guns 
and heavier armour. To do this the plating 
was lessened over all portions which were 
not considered vital, and thickened at these 
parts. The Inflexible, Ajax, and Edinburgh 
represent ships in which this has been done. 
They arc the central citadel ships, and they 
have all been receivecPwith a certain amount 
of disfavour £y the Navy, In the Admiral class, 
however, the principle was carried still further. 
The central citadel resolved itself into two* 
barbette towers, while cellular protection and a 
steel underwater deck replaced to a great 
extent the belt. The controversy that raged 
over these six vessels was bitter and pro- 
longed, and although it dropped somewhat 
on bir N. Barnaby ’s retirement from the chief 
constructorship, where he was succeeded by 
Mr. White, the present incumbent, attempts 
have once or twice since been made to revive 
it. The Trafalgar and Nile were laid down, 
and the former launched last year (1887). They 
show a return to the older system ; the belt® 
being nearly the length of the ship, and turrets 
again taking the place of barbettes in a central 
citadel. The 4J in. of iron in the Warrior has 
grown in these vessels to 20 in* on the belt, 
16 to 18 in. on the citadel gnd 18 in. on the 
turret, while a 3-in. steel deck covers the 
vitals fore and aft. The Secretary of -the 
Admiralty, in defending the building of these 
vessels, stated that it was^ikcly they would 
be the last of their kind. Certainly there has 
been a great disposition shown by all naval 
Powers to prefer cruisers with armoured decks 
and great speed and coal- carrying capacity to 
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dimmishingfhese qualities by laying on heavy description, invented by Whitehead, which 
vertical armour. It is not, therefore, probable contains its own motive power. Another class, 
that this year's Estimates' will provide for an manipulated from the shore, indudes the Wbr- 
i ©crease to obr armourcJad navy. Owing to Jsnfeldt cad Brennan in this country, and the lay 
the introduction of steam and iron into snip- and Howell in America. The Brennan torpedo 
building:, the ram, which, although one of the has been Jpurchased for land service at tne 
earliest employed weapons of naval warfare, price of 10,000. The Whitehead has been 
had dropped into disuse while sail power was in unproved' Upon by our naval torpedo experts ‘ 
vogue, again came to the front. Nearly every and the machine made ,at Woolwich, and at 
armourclad is fitted with- some sort of prow for present in use, is said to be capable of making 
ramming, and although no vessel has been built a certain hit at 4oo"y*rds. Not Only db the 
solely for this fashion of warfare, several have larger vessels of recent date possess the power 
been constructed m which it is at least supposed of discharging these machines, and carry small 
to be equal with the gun ; and in thePolyphemus, boats for the purpose, but the construction of 
which possesses a snout of considerable length, the larger torpedo boats referred to above has 
it is coupled with another weapon, the torpedo, produced the torpedo boat catcher oT destroyer, 
which has come into use oflate years. There The Scout, Archer, Racoon, And Grasshopper 
are naval officers who advocate the ram as classes represent these enlarged torpedo 
a superior weapon to eVen the gun or the boats in the British service. Furthermore, 
torpedo, but the general opinion appears to be the danger to above-water torpedo boats from 
that it should only serve an auxiliary purpose the quicK-firing shell gun has increased the 
in a naval fight. While armourclads have desire to produce a vessel capable of ap- 
superseded alike the sailing liners of Nelson's preaching its foe under water near enough to 
time and the steamships Which formed our discharge its torpedo. The most advanced 
fleets fit the time of the Crimean War, iron submarine torpedo boat has been built for Hr. 
or steel built cruisers have superseded the Nordenfeldt, but Messrs, Waddington and Campbell 
frigates and corvettes of those times. The in this country, Messrs. Tuok and SMinski in ( 
more' receht of these vessels have steel the United States, and H. Goubet IS France, 
decks, are divided into many compartments, have also had boats under trial with more or ,- 
have great speed and fair coal-carrying capa- Iqfis success. Not unnaturally^ to keep pace 
city, with long-range guns. Among the vessels sfrith the more scientific requirements' of im- 
of this class built apd building are the proved and complicated machines which form 
Orlando (about to proceed as flagship to the materiel of the science, the personnel has pro- 
Australia), Aurora , Galatea, Melpomene , greased with the times. Training systemi, for 
Marathon, Leander, ond Thames. But although educatingthe officers and improving the «raei| 
great improvements have been effected, many ency of the men, have been introduced, anc 
of the vessels which carry our flag in foreign while they are regarded as complete and satis 
waters are admittedly inefficient, and require factory as regards the seamen, St is yet con 
replacing with newer vessels. Still smaller sipered that the system of entering, and th* 
craft are now represented by swift vessels method of instructing our young officers is fai 
armed with machine and quick-firing shell guns from as good as it should be. A committee 
and torpedoes. These guns are pieces of ord- reported on this subject early in 1887, add Lord 
nance m which the operations pertaining to Chafles Bereaford in a speech in December last 
continuous fire are automatically performed by stated that a new scheme was prepared, and' 
machinery. The principal types in use m the would be carried out in 1888. With the intro- 
British Navy are inventions of Gardner, Gatling, duction of steam, engineers and stokers and 1 
Nordenfolt, arid Hotchkiss, most of them being firemen became accessary, and while the posi- 
ofthe same calibre as tne rifle used by infantry, tion of these officers has marched with their 
but the 3^pounder and 6-pounder ^uick-firing higher attainments, how to supply a sufficient 
shell grins are capable of penctratirig the un- number of stokers for time of war yet puzzles * 
honoured ends ol armourclads, besides being the authorities. A most important and efficient 
nibsf deadly to torpedo boats. Larger guns of branch of the naval service, and one that has 
thifi nature were introduced last year (1887). done excellent work all over the world, is the 
Sttfe Oronanck. These are swift vessels Royal Maxines, or soldiers enlisted for service 
of from $0 to las feet in length, armed with the cither on board ship or on shore. It numbers 
Whitehead torpedo, an auto-motive develop- 12,709 officers ana men. Moreover, in the 
rnent of the infernal machine or submarine Coastguard we have an unequalled body of sea- 
mine. This torpedo is used for offence, the men numbering 4,000 officers and men. This 
submarine mine for defence. Since they were body was originally established for revenue 
first used practically, in the American Civil purposes, but it now fulfils the part of a 
War, both machines have greatly increased in rescue and life-saving and Signalling corps, 
efficiency, both gun-cotton and electricity being The coast is partitioned in p districts, sub- 
pressed into their service. The submarine divided into 80 divisions, and these are again 
mine has become a most important factor in the divided into 230 stations. Each division to in 
defence of harbours, coasts, and even fleets at charge of a commander or lieutenant RoyaJNayy, 
Anchor, and most ships carry a number of these and districts are commanded by a captain Royal 
machines. Torpedoes for offensive purposes Navy, while to each is attached an ironclad of 
wifirfi fiirst used at the end ©f a spar projecting the reserve fleet, with a number of smaller 
from a befit or ship. The sinking of the U.b. vessels as tenders. Fart of the duty Of the 
sloop Housatonic m Feb. 1864, by a submarine coastguard officers consists in drilling the Royal 
beat carrying one. of these machines, and the Naval Reserve men. This body of officers arid 
destruction of thefijonfeclerate ship Albemarle, men is recruited from the mercantile marine, 
by Lieut. Cushing, U.S. Navy, with another The men and boys are in three classes— able 
in the same year, gave a violent impetus to their seamen, ordinary seamen, and bops; the cam- 
improvement. Towing torpedoes were invented; merit is for five years, and four enrolments 
but this class has been distanced by the fish must be served to qualify for pension. The 
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yearly drill is twenty-eight days. Royal Naval 
Reserve men can only be called out by royal 
proclamation, and revised regulations 'on the 
entry and training of officers were issued tag 
1886. In the Boyal Naval Volunteers also wl 
possess a body of trained men who in time 
> of danger would he useful as auxiliaries in tbs 
I defence of the coasts. They Were first raised 
Jin 1873, and number 65 officers and * t 477 men,, 
| a capitation ggant of 30s. a head for effectives 
f having been granted m i$8£. There are four 
’ brigades— one each for , the Thames, Severn, 
1; Mersey, and Clyde ; and each brigade is divided 
into four, six, or eight batteries. One lieut.- 
> commander is the complement for each brigade, 
and for each battery two sub-lieutenants. Tor 
driU purposes the Thames brigade have the 
use of the President in the West India Docks, 

’ and the Prphc in the river. At the other ports 
1 there are also drill-ships. Although the utility 
and efficiency of the Naval Volunteers are 
[ officially recognised, the development of this 
\ body is far from perfect or complete, and 
^ even their real place in war time is still un- 

( certain. The Naval Establishments include 
dockyards at Portsmouth, Chatham, Devonport, 
lembrokvand Sheerness. Victualling yards at 
leptfbrd, Gosport, and Queenstown, and hos- 
itaia at Haslar, Stonehouse, and Yarmouth, 
there are als<f dockyards abroad at Malta, 
Bermuda, Bombay, Halifax, and Hong Kong, 
1th smaller establishments, store ships and 
%Jing stations at other places. Barracks for 
lp-jaoketa are erected at Devonport and 
__ Jffierness ; at other places receiving ships take 
Jfcir place. Barracks for Narines are at East- 
jpy, Gosport, Stonehouse, and Chatham. There 
i' % also gunnery, torpedo and other training 
ravJtablishmsnts at the piincipal naval ports, and 
■ nlflie other ports round the coast. blnpbuiJd- 
lo rig for the Navy is not confined to the Govern* 
npent dockyarus, but is also cairied on by 
jbpriyate firms under contract ; and vessels of 
tybvery description, from armourclads to torpedo 
3 boats, have been built in these yards, excellent 
*■’ in every respect. The government of the Navy 
remains practically the sam£as it was when 
jj established by Act of Pamament in 1688. 
f Alterations in details there have been, and 
4 some shilling of responsibility; but the pi oof 
jj of its efficiency is to be found in the fact of 
■ its having stood the test during two cep- 
r turics ol ably conducting the wars wherein 
the resources of the country were tried to 
the uttermost, and of managing the service 
h- it controls through some of the most wonderful 
| changes that the world has ever seen.. The 
’I Admin i strati ve consists of a First Lord, who 
|is a Cabinet Minister, and is supreme, 
s having the nomination of the other Lords. 
» These consist of three or lour Naval Lords, 
officers -of standing and experience, and one 

! Civfl Lord— who may or may not be a naval 
officer, but ift always a member of Parliament. 
There *re also two secretaries, one permanent 
and one political : the latter is also invariably a 
member of' Parliament, and is charged with the 
financial portion of the administration. The 
Navy Estimates, with appropriations in aid, which 
for 1884-85 were £19,308,511, were increased 
in 1885-86 to £13,455,328, and for 1886-87 to 
£13,970,100. In ’ 87-88 the Estimates for the 
Nayy amounted to £1^476,800, and provision 
w*fi made for 48/258 officers and men for fleet 
service and coastguard, 18,971 R.N. Reserve, 
a, *97 Seamen add Marine Pensioners' Reserve, 


and 542 R.N.A. Volunteers. Duflng *87 the 
following vessels were launched: — Armour- 
clads, Victoria and Sans-Pareii of 10,470 ton® 
gftnd ift,ooo h.p., and Trafalgar of i 1 ,940 tons, 
*Laoo h.p. Belted cruisers, Aurora, Galatea, 
j Immortality and Narcissus, all of 5,000 tons 
and 8,500 h.p. UnSrmoured cruisers, Buzzard 
and Bramble, and torpedo cruisers Serpent, 
Grasshopper. Sptder,md Sandfly* The follow 
ing vessels have been laid down in public or 
private dockyards Daphne, and Nymph* 
sloops, * Jlfm/tcienne, Marathon, Medea and 
cruisers r Magpie, Partridge .Peacock, 
Pheasant, Pigeon, Pigmy, Plover, Redbreast , 
Redpole, add Sharpshooter gunboats, and a 
surveying vessel to be called the Research. 
Among the vessels which it is" understood 
Will be commenced in *882 are a torpedo-depOt 
ship like the Hecla , but larger, and several 
improved sloops of the Bu&sot a class. There 
were 136 vessels in commission op Dec. 31st, 
’87, distributed on the following stations: 
Mediterranean 23, Channel 7, N. America and 
W. Indies 14. S.E coast of America 4, Pacific 8, 
Cape of Good Hope and W. Coast of Africa 9, - 
E. Indies 12, China so, Australia 9, Training 
squadron 4, Particular service, etc. 94. The 
principal alterations in administration include 
reforms both at Whitehall and in the thick- 
yards, as regards clerical labour, but these 
are not yet completed j the subsidising of 
swift merchant steamers lor naval auxiliaries, 
the institution of a shipbuilding circular for the 
prevention of delay m construction ; a financial 
agreement with the Australasian colonies by 
winch the building and maintenance of ad 
addition to the colonial fleet will be defrayed 
from colonial funds ; improved trials for new 
ships ; and the extension of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department. The object of this new 
Departmeut is to prepare a scheme for the 
mobilisation of the fleet and the utilisation 
of our maritime resources, and owing to its 
work a very imposing exhibition of our naval 
strength took place at Gpithead in honour of 
the Queen’s Jubilee, and some interesting and 
instructive manoeuvres afterwards. The naval 
review on July 33rd included 35 ironclads Of 
various ages, and upwards of xoo unarmoured 
vessels, ana very valuable lessons were taught 
by the subsequent operations in the Channel 
and Irish waters. The casualties to the ships, 
and especially their machinery, ware very 
numerous, but none was irreparable. Beyond 
these lew accidents of note have happened. 
The loss of the Wasp was a sad disaster. This 
vessel was built at Armstrong’s yard in 1886, 
sailed from Singapore for Hong Kong on Sept, 
xoth, and nothing has ever since been heard of 
her. As a typhoon swept the China seas at 
that date she is supposed to have been over- 
whelmed in it. By a singular coincidence 
another vessel of the same name was lost in 
Oct. 186ft. A new classification of the ships in Her 
Majesty’s service was introduced in ’87, by 
which all vessels larger than gun and torpedo 
boats are divided into three categories— line- 
of-battle ships, cruisers, and gun-vessels. As 
there has been no official statement of the ground* 
oh which this classification was made, we have 
prepared the following classification for use 
m comparing the British and Foreign Navies. 
The ironclads are divided as follows r— 
1 at Class'. with displacement not less than 
5,000 tons, speed not less than 14 knots, coal 
capacity not less than 400 tons, armour 
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covering gun? not, less than $ in. thick, and 1 be roughly classed as (x) protected, that is to 
date otlauneh not more thari 12 years ago ; | say, with an armoured deck covering the vitals; 
2w«f Class x includes all the lemainder, with or (a) unprotected. The ist-clas* ironclads 
armour so disposed as to cover the heaviest Jghmlt and building in the British Navy are 
guns, and not more than 15 years old. All pieund in the following table: — 
that remain are in the 3 ref C/^yss. Cruisers may 1 

First- Class British Armourclads. 1 


Name. 


Displace- 
ment. 
In Tons, 


• Speed.' 
In Kndts. 


Coal 

Capacity. 
In Tbns. 


Thickest 
A lrn our. 
Inches. 


Launched. 

Date. 


Heaviest. 
Guns. . 


a 


Alexandra . 
Anson . , 

Clamper down 
Benbow . 
Howe . * 

Rodney „ 
Collingwood 
Colossus . 
Edinburgh « 
Hero , 
Conqueror . 
♦Inflexible , 

* Temeraire , 
Nile . , 

Trafalgar , 
Victoria 
Sans Parcil 
Imperieuse 
Warspite f 
2 / Aurora . 

'« 1 Narcissus 
'g j Australia 
b < Galatea . 

*S lOilando. 

f Immortality 
£ VUndaunted 



MX., muzzle-loading. B.L., breech-loading. 1 

* It is very doubtfu if these vessels could make more than 12 to 13 knots an hour. \ 

. There are xo and class and 3s 3rd class ironclads, 26 cruisers with deck protection, beside 
unprotected and smaller craft, including torpedo boats. 


The following publications referring to naval 
matters may be consulted : — Brassey’s “ British 
Navy" (5 vote. 1882); “The Navel Annual” 
for 1886-87 and 1887-88 ; Sir E. J. Reed (“ Steel 
Shipbuilding ” and several articles in Harpers 
Magazine, 1887); Sir N. Barnaby ( The Naval 
fieview ) ; Lloyd's “Warships ol the World;" 
Sleeman on torpedoes: Bain bridge-Ii off on 
naval tactics; Nordenfeldt on machine guns, 
and Hovgaard on submarine boats. “Future 
Naval Battles, and How to Fight Them/’ “ The 
Battle of Port Said/’ and The Great Naval War 
of x88^,"are works of imagination dealing with 
maritime warfare of the future from the points 
of view of various writers. 

Netherlands, Political Parties in the. 

The political parties in the States-General are 
the Ministerial or Liberal party, and the Oppo- 
sition or anti-Libsxol party, tne latter being 
composed chiefly of such opposite elements as 
Catholics and Orthodox Protestants. In the 
Upper House the Ministry has a considerable 
majority. The last election to both Chambers 
w*e in Sept. ’St. Of the retiring members of 
the Upper Blouse all, were re-elected save one, 
who was replaced by an opponent of the bill 
for the Revision of the Constitution, the 
measure that is chiefly engrossing the attention 
of the States-General at the present moment, 


and is the main cause of political difference* I 
The election to the Lower House also left the 1 
state of parties unchanged, the Liberal* being » 
returned 47 strong against 39 anti-Liberals, of ' 
whom the Catholics were in a slight majority, 
There are also among the Opposition one or two 
Conservatives, and among the Liberals one or 
two working-men’s candidates, the first working- 
class representative having been returned in 
Nov. '85. The present Ministry, presided Over 
by Dr, J. Heemskerk, succeeded die cabinet of , 
Baron van Rochussen in April ’88. at a time 
when the party representation in the Chamber 
was exactly equal— namely, 43 Liberals "and 43 
anti-Liberals. As a consequence it was formed 
upon coalition lines, ft has experienced a few 
modifications since then, and ndvg leans more 
to the Liberal side. 

Netherlands, The. A kingdom Under Wil- 
liam 111. of the House of Orange, Constitution 
of 1848 vests executive in the king kttd legis- 
lative authority in the States-Generm, sitting 
in two chambers: the first, consisting or 39 
members, elected by the provincial States; the 
second, of 86 members, elected by bapdbt, x to 
every 45,000 of population. Every two years 
one-half of the second and every three years 
one-third of the first chamber retires by rota- 
tion unless dissolved by the king, ih which 
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case new elections must take place within forty I Only one-tenth of the land suitable for agricul- 


having t|«s right ox approval or rejection, bu,t, 1783 by disbanded troops from New England, 
not m amendment. The king has a vetojfc Joined the Dominion in 1867. She Canadas and 
Alterations in constitution to be made by* for Executive Council, etc*, See Diplomatic. 
two-thirds vote of both houses, followed by a Consult Hayden and SelWyn's “North America,” 
general election, and confirmation by a similar etc. 

£u& l I b v& New Caledonia. An island situated about 
and social equality granted to ail religions. Re- 8 miles £, of Australia, about 900 N. of New 
venuefor 5 7 ??>73».i“8;-e*penditure, ^9,872,564; Zealand. It js a French penal colony. With 
national debt, ^90,500, oi»o. (For army and adjacent 'XoyHtyXsIaads area 7,624 so. m., pop. 
navy 'see Armies, Foreign, and Navifsv 0 0 7 o 5 , Capital Noumea, Island mountainous, 
I OBEION.) Area, indudrag Luxemburg 13,648 surrounded by reefs, well watered and wooded,, 
sq. m,;.pop. 4,013,693. Colonies include Java fertae climate warm but healtby. Produces 
and territories m Sumatra, Borneo, and numer- coppe ; aqd nickel. Natives of Negrito or 
ous other islands in Sastern Archipelago; Pa pV an race. Antlered by France 18J4. Fre- 
i«j ra ^i 0 f* ” V j 2 tbcr SItl ^ is fouds m the n UeD t escape of convicts to Australia a source 
West Ind ie. , and Surinam in South America. trouble and international dispute. Ooasslt 


, « . j . n a rmi x T Wt VL41/AV* AUU V*3MHVV* wviWP** 

(Fc^r history 82-86 see cds 87.) ^The general Bon wick's ‘^French Colonies/’ Norman's 
tondition of the Netherlands during the past « Colonial .France.” 

year(’«) has remained unchanged. An election New f<ma(U and * n-s.t-i. 


took place in September, leaving the state . ; — - - 

of political parties practically unaltered (see 1 . sland lying N.E, of the Gulf ctf St. Lawrence. 
Nrthefu-ands, Political Parties). Social- Area 40,300 sq. m., excluding the territory of 
iftio ziota the same month at the Hague Labrador on the mainland, which appertains t6 
and Ut.4cht. Some discussion took place in this colony. Pop. 193,124. Capital St. John's ; 
the dumber in December on the question of §°P‘ «.*»• Villages on Avalon Peninsula, 
an Intentional Code for the prevention of Atlantic cable lands xn Heaxt’o Content Harbour, 
collisions at sea, but no practical suggestions Interior uninhabited. Great Bank to southward, 

** shallow seas where Gulf Stream and Arctic 


British colony and 


w beginning v. w nccuuauuuo wwc w «• - * v -- *, 

1 ceedmg between the Netherlands and Belgium da . m Pi summer dry, Short, hot. Much moun- 
in respect of the rectification of some frontier tain, rock, waste, and swamp. Alluvial tracts, 

, boundaries of no great importance. The prin- lightly timbered. Somedairy-farming. Valu- 
* eipal social event of the past year was the cele- ab . le coal beds, and copper, silver and lead 
,bration of the king’s 70th birthday (Feb. ioth). mines. Some fur-bearing game, deer, dogs, 
IFor Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. etc. Exports are codfish, cod-liver oil, seal oil, 

I NeviS. A British West Indian island in- sealskins, and copper ore. -Governor and re- 
ceded m the Presidency of St, Christopher, sponsible Ministry form Executive. Two houses 
<of the federal colony of the Leeward Islands. ? { parliament : Legislative Council of 15 meih- 
. Area 50 sq. m., pop. 11,704. Capital, Charles- hers, called by Governor ; House of Assembly of 
'town. The island is simply the peak of an 33 members, elected every four years on house 
ancient crater. Drought is felt, though springs tenancy suflrage. "Religion chiefly divided be- 
exist in the mountain. It is fertile. Sugar tween Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan 
and limes are the chief crops. Bedonda is a bodies. Education denominational. Ihere 
dependent islet. Statistics included in those are no defences. Industries mainly fishing and 
of St, Christopher (see British Km v ire. etc., preparing fish : cod, seal, lobster, herring, 
table). The colony was independent till 1883. salmon. Produce lias reached ^,2, 000,000 in 
Formerly a slave mart, Nevis was completely the year. Mining of copper, silver, aud lead 
ruined by emancipation, and is only beginning becoming important. I arming and dairying 
to recover. * very slight. lor financial statistics see British 

‘‘New and Latter House of Israel,” See Empire, etc. (table). There are 340 miles of 
jEXREULlTkS, railway open, and a line is being constructed 

New Brunswick. A province of the Do- across the island to Straits of Bclleisle.-Dis- 
m ini on of Canada. It lies along the Bay of covered by Cabot in 1497, but not really settled 
Fqhdy. Area *7,322 sq. m,; pop. 321,233. till 1624. Subsequently many vicissitudes, 
Capital, Fredericton ; chief commercial centre ° W1 »£ struggle tor supremacy between 
8t.*John. Divided into fifteen counties.— Chief England and trance, The latter Power istxlf 
river* are the St. John and the Miramichi, which bolds th f islands of Miquelon and St. Fwrre.oft 
are navigable in part. Country generally level, the coast. , Responsible government granted m 
buthilly on the north-west, there is much fine gj*. rhe colony as yet declines to join the 
timber. Coal abundant; antimony, copper, Dominion of Canada, though .provision has been 
iron* manganese. Good agriculture; fertile. made & to d ° fto * In 1*87 the Legislature 
Summer warm, winter very cold : healthy.— Ad- pressed upon the Imperial Government a 
ministorea by a Lieut. -Governor and Executive grievance relating to the fisheries, and the 
Council. The people electa Legislative Council *“™M©h»ent upon them by French subjec's. 
and^Hpuae of Assembly. rfe Province has A biU dealing with the matter had been di& 
ten seats in the Dominion Senate and sixteen in allowed by the House of Commons, Diplomatic 
the House of Commons. * Religion abundantly Action resulted, but the desires of the colony 

^A^andelememaryeduci MiS? SSL* 25 


negotiations 


tionpubiklyprovided and s 


ilementary educa- * uwll, ^ lu w 

the latter relations With France. Consult Hatton and 
C are chiefly Harvey** “ Newfoundland/ Murray’s “Survey 


fre but not ^mpulsor^-In&stries are chiefly Harvey 3 « Newfoundland," Murray s “purvey 
connected .with the forest and the fisheries, but of Newfoundland, etc, ? 

there is good class forming and shipbuilding. - New Guinea, or Papua- An island lying 
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directly N. of Australia! and said to be the the two Cabinets. French settlers in the islands 
next largest island in the world. It is about are reported to be thriving and prosperous. 

1,500 miles from E. to W., with a breadth at NewIlUL See Inns of Court. 
centre of 400 miles. The area is now computed New Jerusalem Church. A religious body, 
to be 305,900 sq. m. That half oi the island sometimes designated the New Church, some- 
lying west of the 141st meridian is assigned to times Swedenborgian, consisting of those who 
Holland, and comprises 1*0,755 sq. m. 4 The believe the theologian Emanuel Swedenborg <d. 
boundary between the Gunman territory on the 1772) was inspired by Christ, whom he taugnt to 
north, now called Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and be the only God,in whom exists the Divine frin- 
the English territory on the south starts from ity, to explain a deeper spiritual meaning of the 
the N.E. coast on the 8th parallel of S. lat., and Word of God, and possessed special insight of 
follows it to intersection with r^th meridian ; the objects of the Spiritual world* Swedenborg’s 
thence N.W. to intersection of 6° *S. \at. with writings were introduced into this country by 
X44 0 E. long. •, thence W.N.W. to intersection a clergyman of the Church of England, the 
ol 5 0 S. lat. and 141 0 E. long. Adjacent islands Rev, John Clowes, rector of St. John’s, Man* 
N. of 8° lat. are German, south of it English, cheater. He translated the greater portion of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land contains 68,785 sq. m. ; Swedenborg’s works, especially his greatest 
the English territory 88, 4S7 sq. ni., pop. 137,500, work, the “Arcana Ccslestia/’ in thirteen 
with Port Moresby as the official centre. The volumes. The Bar. William MUU, also a 
island is rich in tropical products, possesses a clergyman, translated the work second only in . 
copious and peculiar flora and fauna, and is importance to this, the “ Apooalypw Explained,'' ' 
suitable for tropical agriculture. The coast is (6vols.) The Rev. Thomas Hartley, a clergyman, 
miasmatic, the mountainous interior reported translated “Heaven and Hell" (i vol.) Very 
healthier. It is becoming better known, various early, some clergymen, and others who had 
exploring expeditions having been at work, been Methodist preachers, students of Sweden- i 
- 'The delimitation and division of the island borg, formed a separate organisation for 
, between Great Britain, Germany, and Holland worship (1788), which has continued and 
was settled in 1885. (For history of preceding increased. At the present time there are ygf 
disputes see ed. ’87.) Colonisation and the societies, with 6,ooo members, and a large! 
acquisition of land by British subjects are number of hearers who are not members^ ; 
for *: i iden in the British territory, The natives, They have Sunday-schools with 7,000 childrenr ; 
a black Negrito race, called Papuans, are afid day-schools with 6,000 scholars. The nr j 
numerous. Some tribes are disposed to be are twelve societies in London and its neighl 8 /] 
friendly; others are fierce and intractable, bourhood, and in various parts of the countrw? 
German settlers have been recently massacred, there are believers of the teachings of Swcdenfjpj 
as were the Dutch in past times. For Com- boig who worship with the Church of EnglanM 
mi ssi oners, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult or with some oi the other religious bodies. I|q| 
Chalmers & Gill’s “Work and Adventure in America the number of the societies of tlifW 
New Guinea," D’Alberti’s “New Guinea,” New Jerusalem Church is much greateiBp 
Bastian’s “I)er Papua," Pctherick’s “Catalogue and in every foreign country, both in Eurowffl 
of York Gate Library " The Scottish Geogra - and elsewhere, they possess numerous anK<» 
phical Magazine for Oct. 1885, Proceedings of zealous adherents. Tfie body is governed bef , 
the Royal Geographical Society for Feb. 1887, a Conference in Great Britain, which meet * 5 
etc. See also Queensland, and Colonies of annually, consisting of the ministers and ol? 
European Powers. representatives of Societies, from one to three! \ 

NOW Hebrides. A long chain of volcanic according to the number of their members. M 
islands in western Polynesia, lying N.W. of New Journalism, The- A term applied to I 
Fiji and N.E. of New Caledonia. Area about 3,000 the most recent development of newspaper enter - 1 
sq.m. Extremely fertile, producing cocoa- prise, in which the personal and the sensational I 
nut* sandal-wpod, fruits, and other Polynesian are chiefly sought after. The signed article and I 
produce; but the climate is rather unfavourable the interview are outcomes of the N. J., which I 
to Europeans, Native population numerous, of many old-established prints have since been i 
Negrito origin. People barbarous, and formerly forced to adopt. ] 

cannibals, out missionaries have produced a Newman* Francis W., brother of Cardinal I 
civilising influence. Art agreement existed Newman, b. 1805. Educated at Worcester 
between England and France that neither Coll., Oxford, graduating (1826) double first. 
Power should annex the group ; but this was Fellow of Balliol Coll. (i8»6) f but four years 
violated in 1886 by the latter. Although French later he resigned, having conscientious scruples 
subjects in the islands are stated qot to have ex- about signing the Thirty-nine Articles. Classi- 
ceedeti a dozen, whereas English missionaries cal tutor at Bristol Coll. (1834), and stibse- 
and other residents numbered a hundred, con- quently held a similar post in Manchester New 
siderable detachments of French troops were College. Latin Professor . in Univ. Coll., London 
landed, on frivolous pretexts, and military (1846-63). He is the author of numerous works, 
station* formed at Havannah Harbour, Efate Newman, His Eminence Cardinal John 
Island, Port Sandwich, Mallicolo Island, and Henry, was b. in London 1801, , Educated at 
Vila Harbour, Sandwich Island. Lands owned Trim Coll., Oxford, where he graduated with 
by Englishmen and by natives were forcibly classical honours (1820), and was elected Fellow 
seised,- and rights ignored. A strong feeling of Oriel Coll, Vice-Principal of St, Albftn 
of irritation Sxose in Australia at this infringe- Hall (1825) under Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) 
meat of international law, and at the expected J . Whately. Incumbent of St. Mary a, Oxford, 
formation of A new French penal colony in the and chaplain of Littlemore (1828-43), , By> his 
Pacific, In 1887 the -British Government re- preaching he acquired great influence, and 
curved satisfactory assurances from the French became, together with Dr. Pusey, one of the 
Government 1 ' respecting the temporary nature recognised heads of the “ High Church party, t 
Of their occupation; bvlt the matter was in- founded at Littlemore. Contributed to the 
wived with other' questions in dispute between “ Tracts for the Times 1 and tooka leading part 
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in their publication, bringing upon himself divided into three sections-: ' coast district, 
the censure of the University authorities for from 30 to 120 miles wide, between coast 
the doctrines propagated. Seceded from the range and the sea, fertile, settled, - >well 
-Church of England {1845) to that of Rome, and watered ; table-lands, extending from coast 
was appointed head of the Oratory of St/ range westward to long. 141° E., poor pastoral, 
Philip Neri at Birmingham, Rector of the sufleringfrom drought ; plains of interior, well 
new Roman Catholic university of Dublin watered $nd grassed, chief pastoral region. 
<1854-58); afterwards principal of a Roman Coast rocky and precipitous, with few inden ta- 
Catholic school at Edgtmstaa. EWted Hono- tione. Chief harbours are Port Jackson, 
rary Fellow of Trinity Coll., Oxford <1877). Was Twofold, Bay, Jervis Day, Broken Bam. Port 
created a Cardinal <i8^) by Pope Leo Xlli. Stephens, and Part Hunter. Diyidi ng range 
Has written several rewdrkable works sus* makes two wttersheds, east and west. Eastern 
taining the doctrines of the ChUrch of Rome, rivers shoVt ; pnheipai, Hawkesbury, Hunter, 
and particularly a reply to Mr, Gladstone's Shoal haven, Clarence, Made&V, Richmond, 
pamphlet on, the Vatican decrees (1875)— Manning (300 to 500 miles). .Western system 
“Apologia pro V ita Bui,” etc. Cardinal Newman includes Darling (r,r6o miles)/ Lachlan (700 
is one of the most learned and remarkable mem* miles), Murrum bidgee (1,350 miles), Murray 
hers of the Roman hierarchy at the present day. (*,120), and their affluents. Thetreare enormous 
New Postage Stamps. See ed. '87. tracts of natural pasture interspersed Wfth 

New Providence. One of the Bahama more or less wood. Valuable timber abounds, 
Islands (£.<!.). among it some of the largest trees in die world . 

New K epublic, or Nieuwe Republiek. Was 1 Flora and fauna present the general types of 
formed in Zululand 1886-7, by a party of Trans- Australia, and have both been supplemented 
vaal Boers. Lies on the northern and western by many importations. Among the latter the 
side of Zululand, adjacent to the Transvaal rabbjt has proved a dreadful plague. New 
and Swaziland. Area £,380 sq. m.; pop. very South Wales gardens and orchards are ex- 
, limited. - Capital Vryheid. On the death of tremely luxuriant. Large areas are suitable for 
\ Cetewayo his rule had been usurped by the grain-growing, and almost all productions of 
( chief Usibepu, Dinizulu, son of Cetewayo, temperate and semi-tropical countries can be 
I' sought and obtained Boer assistance against successfully grown. Orange and lemon groves 
T the usurper, and, as the price of it, ceded terri- very proline. Tobacco, sugar-cane, maize, sor- 
!' tory to the Boers. "This they were gradually ghiim, root crops, arrowroot, cotton, and vines 
increasing by various means,* when they came do well in sundry districts. The mulberry 
^info collision with 1 * the British authorities, flourishes, and silk culture is a rising industry. 

| which resulted in negotiation. The New Minerals include gold, coal, silver, tin, copper, 
V Republic Was then defined, and delimited, iron, antimony, lead, cinnabar, zinc, small 

* ana the remainder of Zululand annexed by diamonds, opals, rubies, and sapphires, kOro- 

LGreat Britain, including all the coast. See sene-shale, etc. Climate uniformly healthy, 
hZuLVLANp, Swaziland, Amatongaland, etc. though differing as to heat and moisture fn 
I* News Agencies. See ed. '87. various disti icts. — Ruled by a Governor and 

I Newspaper Press. See ed. ’87. responsible Ministry* Legislative power is 

ft New South Wales. The oldest of the vested in a Parliament of two houses. The 
£ British colonies m Australia. Was founded as upper, or Legislative Council, consists at pre- 
I a penal settlement m 1788, Originally embraced sent of 58 members (not to be less than m) 

* half the continent. Since 1859 it extends from appointed by the Governor for life. The lower 
lat. 38® 10' to lat. 37* a8' S. It has Queens- house, or Legislative Assembly, is composed 
land on the north, and Victoria on the south, of 132 members, elected triennxally by 73 con- 
From the sea upon the east it stretches to stituencies on a basis of manhood' suffrage, 
long. i4x p E., which meridian divides it from The Ministry is responsible to the Legislative 
South Australia. Greatest length 900 miles ; Assembly# New South Wales as yet refrains 
greatest breadth 850 miles; total area 310,700 from taking part in the Federal Council of 
sq. miles. Pop. 1,001,966. Capital Sydney, on Australasia. Education uuder Government 
Port Jackson ; pop. 330,000. It is a splendid control. Public schools, grammar schools, and 
city,* and is the oldest, and still the most colleges of the University; fees very low. 
important, in all Australasia. Among other The University is of importance, being well, 
great public institutions of Sydney mav be endowed and conferring degrees. Religion 
mentioned the Royal Mint, University, Free well provided for. Protestants about three-fifths 
Library, National Gallery, and Observatory, of population, of whom Presbyterians are most 
Besides 1 the metropolis are 46 boroughs and numerous. Church of England has six dioceses 
4$ municipalities. Leading large towns are in the colony. For defence there vs a Naval Bri- 

1 Albury, Bathurst, Demi i qui n, Goulburn, Graf- gade oi 750 and torpedo corps of 230 men : a paid 
1 ton, Hay, Maitland, Newcastle, Parramatta, artillery force of 1,200, engineers rao, partly-paid 
Tamwortn, Wagga-Wngga, Wollongong, ana infantry 4,500, cavalry 400, volunteer reserves 
Yass. — New South Wales is divided into dia- about 5,000. Port Jackson is strongly defended 
trists and counties. Of the latter there are bv heavy batteries and submarine mines. For 
now 241 ; but only *0, which occupy the earlier latest financial statistics see Bxitish Empire, 
settled territories near the coast, have much etc. (table). There are 1,935 miles . of rail- 
individuality. The remainder are part of the way open, including the line which connects 
13 pastoral districts. Of these districts, which with the Victorian system at Albury, besides 
areextenriverecioiis, Murrumbidgee, Ladd an, Uiat almost finished to” connect with Queensland . 
Wellington, Bligh and Darling are good grazing There are 40,61 8 miles of telegraph line. Staple 
lands; Liverpool Plains, New England, Mac- export is wool, increased to present amount of 
leap, and Clarence are suitable for agriculture ; about zoo,ooo,oooJb. per annum, value ^7,^50, 000. 
Monaco i« a high and rugged table-land ; Gwydir Next come tin, value ^750,000 ; copper, 4400,000 ; 
and Albert are both pastoral and agricultural ; tallow, £380,4001 meat, 4160,000*. Gold output 
Watrego partly barren.-*-The country may be 300,667 oz., value 4403,668. Coal mining 
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employs over 6.000 men, about 2,870,000 tons Island, or Ahinemaui, 500 m, by 350, area 45,687 
being raised. Area leased in pastoral runs sq. m. ; South Island, orTe Wahi Ponamu, 500 m. 
over a3o,ooo sq. miles, agricultural holdings by boo, area 57,579 sq. m. ; also Stewart Island. 

38.500.000 acres, cultivated 972,000 acres. Wheat area 1,000 sq. m. ; Chatham and Auckland 

365.000 acres, maize 1x5*000 acres, sugar-cane Islands at some distance E. and S., area 377 sq. m. 
9,583 acres, yielding 2^000,000 lb. of sugar, Total area 104,643 sq. m. European pop. (census 
vineyards 5,247 acres, yielding 555,470 gdhons 1886), 573, 040; Maori, 41^9694 Chinese, 4, 542: total, 
of wide and 3,893 of brandy, besides fresh 600,451. Capital Woffington, pop. (including 
fruit and grapes* Orangeries, 7>733 acres, suburbs) 27,833 ; chief cities, Dunechn, 45.518 ; 
Sheep exceed 39,000,000; cattle 1,300,000 ; Auckland, 57,048; Christchurch, 44.688. Other 
horses 360,000 ; pigs 210,000, Manufacture is rising and important towns, mostly seaports, 
increasing, there being 3,622 factories, works, taken in order of site, are Invercargill, N el- 
and mills, employing 33,884 hihds, Land son, Oamaru* Napier, Thames, Wanganui, 
of best duality can be bought at per acre, Lyttelton, Timani, New Plymouth, Hokitika, 
payable by instalments 01 as, per acre at Greymouth, Masterton, and Blenheim. Country 
once and is. per acre per annum subse- divided into 63 counties, which are subdivided 
quently. — Convict immigration ceased in 1840. into ridings and boroughs. The original pi o- 
The colony received a constitution and re- vinces, now called ‘“provincial districts," 
presentative government in 1843, and re- have no longer any political importance. —Mam 
sponsible government in 1855. (Sold was Islands are separated by Cook Strait; on north 
discovered in 1851, and produce^ an immense of which is Port Nicholson and the capital. Coast 
rush from England and elsewhere to Australia, is' much indentedby bays and harbours, estuaries 
The first railway was opened in 1855, and and firths. ChiefnverswreN. Wairosi Thames, 
telegraph to Melbourne opened i8$8. Since Waikato, and Wanganui in North Island ; 
1872 there has -been marked progress, free Wairau, Buller, Grey, Waitaki, Taieri, Clutha, 
trade introduced, great extension of railways, Mataura, and Waiau, in South Island; also 
etc. Sydney Exhibition held in 1870. Towards many smaller streams. Surface rugged. Vol- 
ihe close of 1883 an Intercolonial Conference canoes and volcanic belt across centre of Nortb 
was held at Sydney, called together principally Island. Alpine chain descends along west 
by the feeling aroused throughout Australia coast of South Island. Its eastern slopes art 
in consequence of Imperial Government dis- the great grazing region. Lakes numerous 
allowing annexation of New Guinea. Fed era- Taupo iti North, Wakatipu in South Island ar^ 
tion schemos discussed. In 1885 Imperial largest. Famous “Hot Lakes " and geyse: 
Parliament passed the Federal Council Act of regions between Taupe and Bay of Plenty 
Australasia, but New South Wales has found where the Tarawera Eruption ($.v.) occurred if 
difficulties in the way of her taking advantage June 1886. Immense tracts of forest, containing 
of it. In 1884-5 the colony, amidst immense splendid umber, notably kauri pine, in the north 
enthusiasm, raised, equipped, and sent a con- E. and S. of South Island much open grass. K~ 
tin gent of 800 soldiers to the Soudan — being native animals except dogs and rats, now near, * 
the first occasion on which colonial troops have extinct. No reptiles but lizards. l>eer, cattli ' -a 
served with a British army abroad. A terrible pigs, goats, etc., wild m some parts ; rabbits 
colliery accident occurred, at Bulli in March plague in the south. Native birds sufficient! 
1887 . Eighty-five miners were emtombed alive, numerous : among them three small specie 

A bill to change the name of the colony into (apteryx) of an exlmCt gigantic struthion 
“Australia” was introduced- in 1887. For family, are still found. Turkeys, pheasants; 
Ministry, etc,, see Diplomatic. Consult, besides etc., introduced and plentiful. Natural pro-’ 
official publications, Blair’s “ Cyclopaedia of duetions of most value are kauri timber and 
Australasia,” Gordon and Gotch’s “Australian gum, phormium or native flax, coal, gold, iron, \ 
Handbook for 1887,” Lang's “New South and other minerals. There are coal mines and : 
Wales,” Lyne's “Industries of New South gold fields in several parts. Seas contain ! 
Wales,” WidJace’s “Australasia,” Petherick’s various excellent food fish in vast abundance. 

“ CataitftifUHY’ ark Gate Library,” etc. The climates of New Zealand are equable, very ; 

“ Ns-aMpf” See Calendar. healthy, and generally of the wanner temperate ’ 

NewlS^HKdfrSteT. A city of British Co- zone. There is an abundant rainfall. All 
lumbio, flMPeDomimcuf of Canada. Situated on British plants may be raised to perfection in 
Fraser river* The chief town on the mainland, the fertile soil. For the English labouring 
loi merly capital, now second city. Pop. 4,000. class it is a veritable paradise. — Government is 
New York (Elm St. Route) Underground carried on by a Governor* who is advised by 
Railway* A new scheme projected during the a responsible Ministry. Of the two houses of 
latter part of B 7 * in connection with the con- parliament, the Legislative Council consists of 
struotiom of a new street parallel with Broadway, 54 m embers nominated by the Governor for life, 
and running from the entrance to the Brooklyn the House of Representatives of 95 members 
Bridge. The route is from the Post Office to elected triennially on a manhood suffrage, 
the Grand Central Depot at Forty-second Maori representatives, sit in both Houses. 
Street, a distance of about three miles— a New Zealand takes no part in the Federal 
“four tgmok ” tunnel, to have underneath a sub- Council of Australasia as yet* There isno State- 
way for dewers, gas and water pipes, telegraph aided church, but most r Christian sects are 
w ires, etc. The cost of the brick tunnel, to be well provided for. Education is teeragulsory. 
lighted by electric light, subway, and equip- free, and secular. The New Zealand Univer- 1 
ment, is estimated at 2,000,000 dollars a mije, sity is an examining board, chartered to grant ] 
and the work can be completed in two years, degrees* Affiliated to it are the OUgp Umver- 1 
Electric or fireless steam engines are to be used. »Uy (Dunedin), the Canterbury College (Christ- 
New Zealand. A colony of the British church), and University College (Auckland), 
Empire, consisting of a group of islands in the besides some minor institutions, Barts de- 
** South Pacific, about 1,500 miles E. byS. from, fended by heavy batteries, mines, and torpedo- 
, Australia. There are, two large islands : North boats. 1 here are 8,000 to to, 090 volunteers, and 
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430 armed constabulary. For latest finan cial 
statistics see British Empire, etc. (table). Ex* 
ports consist of wool, grain, gold, kauri gum » 
tallow, timber, rabbit sains, flax and cordage, 
leather, meat, etc. Manufacture is progressing 
well, particularly as regards woollens* There 
are 1,926 miles cffrailvvay. which extent is being 
rapidly increased, as well as numerous roads, 
and water communication. Telegraph line, 


xtAvsmr 

Dominion of Canada. The .famous Falla occur 
about miwway. ^ft'Vigation between the Jakes 


1 ifojbQSl to x, 372,210 acres, 
a. were under wheat, pro* 


cultivation amounted . 

of which *53,025 acres 

ducing 6,297,638 bushels, or 24 bushels per 
acre; 387,228 acres were under oats, producing 
**. 973 >W bushels, ^ 3* bushels per acre ; 24,583 
acres were Under barley, producing 585,606 
bushels, or. 26 bushels per acre. There were 
187,600 hor es, 895,000 cattle, 16,500,000 sheep, 
- and 37o,ooo iwine. The colony has made pheno- 
menal progress since 2840. Its resources are 
immense, and still inadequately worked. De- 
pression haS affected the colony, but wages are 
very high and hvingvery cheap. Native troubles 
• are now at an end. Tbc public debt, though large, 
is secured by the works carried out. Govern- 

I ment lands are now reserved on a new lease- 
hold system ^instead of being sold as formerly ; 
but plenty of land is to be had cheap, and farm- 
ing is lucrative,* Artificial values of land also 
provided against to some extent. —Maori chiefs 
signed Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, whereby 
New Zealand became a British possession and 
\ Ciown colony. Auckland was founded as the 
:apitah Representative government was soon 
ntroduced. Between 1840 and 1850 settlements 
vere formed at Wellington, Taranaki, Nelson, 
)tago, and Canterbury, These became pro- 
vinces, with autonomous government under the 
* * general direction of central government at Auck- 
land! Subsequently Hawke eBay, Marlborough, 
JWestland, and Southland, were added to the fist 
fof provinces. In these early days there were 
'several small wars with different native tribes, 
at Wairau, Wanganui, round the Bay of Islands, 
and again in Taranaki. In 1852 the colony 
recei\ t d a constitution and responsible govern- 
ment. Maori wars 1855 to 1869. The central 
parts of North Island were the scene. Sundry 
Maori of various tribes drew together under a 
‘‘prophet," and professed a new religion called 
Eaimariri.’ The Waikatos elected a Maori 
“king." These two sections waged a guerilla 
warfare with British. Finally they became dis- 
sociated. After 1869 the “ kingites "remained 
peaceable, but isolated in their own districts, 
and the 11 prophet " and his followers withdrew 
to a village in Taranaki, The latter were even- 
tually dispersed in 1881— about which time, too, 
the ‘‘king" gave up the policy of isolation, 
visited England, and is now much on a par with 
chieft of other tribes, who have become a part 
of the general community. A disturbance 
about land occurred in 1886 in Patea county, 
fomented by the “prophet" Te Whiti and 
his followers. It was promptly suppressed, 
Te Whiti and others being arrested and fined. 

the seat of government was removed 
to Wellington,: and m 1873 the Public Works 
Policy was inaugurated. Large loans were 
now raised, and the funds demoted to immigra- 
tion., to the construction of harbours, railways, 
roads, etc. In 1876 came into force a very 
important measure. The provinces were then 
done away with, and their several governments 
abolished. All government was centralised at 


Wellington, and the colony divided into 63 
counties, as at present. For Ministry, etc., see 
Diplomatic. Consult “The Official Handbook 
to New Zealand,” Hector’s “ Handbook to New 
Zealand,* Hay's * Brighter Britlm,” Wallace’s 
“ Australasia, ’’Petbenck’s “Catalogue of York 
Gate«Library, M etc.* * 

Niagar a (Indian » neck of water ”)< A river 
> connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, and, 


is conducted by means of the Welland Canal 
on the Canadian side. For scheme of utilisa- 
tion see below, 

Niagara Utilisation Scheme. For years 

past the subject of utilising tile great water 
power at Niagara Falls has been a favourite topic 
amongst engineers ; and it is said that the late 
Sir W. Siemens had a scheme whereby an im- 
mense electrical power was to be generated by 
this means. In '86* according to statements 
appearing in the British scientific press of April 
’87, a company was formed calling itself tile 
Niagara River Hydraulic Tunnel, Power, and 
Sewer Company. They proposed to commence 
operations by constructing a tupnel from a 

{ joint about a mile above the Falls to the water 
evel below, the available head being about 
120 feet. At the upper end the tunnel was 
designed to be j6 feet diameter, »o feet in the 
middle section, and 24 feet at the outlet, the 
length being 2k miles. "Lateral tunnels were to 
be run from the river to the tunnel, and in 
these laterals were the wheel-pits for the tur- 
bines, the main tunnel serving as a tail race. 
The plan provided for 238 mills of 500 horse 
power, the charge to be about io dollars per 
horse -power per day. The total cost was esti- 
mated at from to 3 million dollars with land. 
Early in ’87 it was reported that land had been 
purchased and laid out for mill sites, fronting 
on the river and the tunnel line, and for streets, 
railroad, docks, and Warehouses. In August, 
however, it was repotted that nothing had 
actually been done to control the stream, anrl 
that President Stafford, oi the Business Men’s 
Association, Buffalo, had started a subscription 
list of ioo,cjpo dollars as a premium for the best 
scientific scheme. 

Nicaragua. See {Jentral America; and 
for Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic, 

Nicaragua Ship Canal. On Dec. 1st, 
1884, it was announced in President Arthur’s 
message to Congress that a treaty had been 
signed between the Government of the United 
States and that of the Republic of Nicaragua, 
in Central America, for the construction of a 
ship canal through the latter country as n 
connecting link between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Nicaragua (q.v,) is one of the five 
confederated republics, and is situated south 
of Guatemala and north of Panama, on the 
isthmus which connects North and South 
America. According to this treaty the water- 
way was to be made by the engineers of 
of the United States army from the plans of 
Mr. A. G. a Monacal of the United States navy. 
(For details of the vicissitudes of the scheme 
flown to the end of *86* see ed. ’87.) A report 
from Washington, Jan. rath, * 87 , was to the 
effect that the Senate had adopted in secret 
session a resolution advising President Cleve- 
land to enter into negotiations with Nicaragua 
to obtain the concession, Unde& date Feb, 5 ! 2 nd 
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it was reported from Philadelphia that the Senate Europe to modern Russian revolutionists, 
had passed a bill chartering the oompany, which The modern revolution movement* which is but 
was to be under American control, with a privi- the continuation of a long series of previous 
lege of raising a capital of 100,000,000 dollars, manifestations of a similar character, presents 
Immediately alter the publication of this state- three periods, differing considerably, both from 
ment, however, Sehor Jose Pasos, as r^pre- the exterior means employed and the aims fo 
sen ting Nica r agua, wrote to ftie T imes, denying, its adherents. The first period (1871-77) was 
on behalf of Jais President, the existence ol any* signalised by the general rush of young people 
treaty giving the control to the United States, “ among the peasants, - ' the natural result of 
adding that nis Government, in granting any their sudden emancipation ten ears before, 
concession, Would lake every means to secure with the view of carrying socialistic propa- 
the strict neutrality of the canal A Qn April 27 th ganda. It involved some thousands of young 
it was stated from Washington that tne Nioar- people of both sexes, and extended over 
agua Congress had ratified the Menaced contract thirty-eight provinces. Its essential features 
for the construction of the canal. At last were the pacific nature of the means em- 
something absolutely definite was reported ployed, limited exclusively to oral and literary 
(Philadelphia, July 7th), to the effect tliat 100,000 propaganda, — the Immediate, and complete 
dollars in gold had been paid the Nicaragua reorganisation of the country and of the State 
Government for the Menscal concession, that on a socialistic basis being the generally 
the Company had been organised with a capital accepted aim of the movement. The most im- 
of is, oou.ooo dollars, and that surveys had been portant event of this period was the many trials 
arranged. To secure a strictly correct inter- of the propagandists : that of the Dolgoushin 
pretation of this report, Seftor Pasos again group in *874 ; of the fifty propagandists of the 
wrote to the Times (July 9th), saying the Moscow group in February 1877; that of 193 
100,000 dollars had merely been lodged as propagandists, in the great trial of Myshkin and 
caution money. In September it was estimated coimades. The papers of the epoch, which 
that the preparatory work would take one or two preached the same theories were, The Far- 
years, and Llftit alter that had been done, the ward, edited by Mr. P. Lavroff, at London ; ; 
construction would probably take six years, the The Workman and The Commune, edited at 
cost being from 60 to 75,000,000 dollars for a Geneva; and the pamphlets of Michel Bakunin, 
canal jsoieet wide at bottom, with a minimum From 1877 a reaction against peaceful means is 
depth of 28 feet. The details of the concession manifest among the Socialists. The Govcrn- 
were published in the British Consular Report ment having prosecuted and punished With ex- 
(Nkaiagua), issued about the end of October; treme cruelty all attempts at peaceful Socialist 
and from this it appears the Company possess propaganda, the Socialists began to use arms, 
the exclusive right of navigating and working either to defend themselves when the police 
the canal, and a railway, for 99 years — the came to arrest them, or to revenge the ill*, 
(’anal, etc., to be constructed in ten years. On treatment of their companions on the officials, 
Nov. 29 th a Philadelphia despatch announced This armed struggle of the revolutionists with 
the departure on the following day 1‘iom New the police, growing more fierce on both sides, 
York of the survey party of 40 engineers and ended with the attempt of Solovieff against 
1 ro labourers, Alexander JI. (April 14th, 1879). This attempt \ 

Nicosia. Capital of Cyprus {q. v.) f pop. 11,500. was followed by a long series of fresh outrages. ! 
-so wntten Letkosia and Leutosia. The most important are the Moscow railway 

Niemen and Windau Canal. From St. explosion (December rst, 1879); the Winter 
Petersburg (Dec. 16th, ’87) it was stated that a Palace explosion (February 5th, 18S0) ; and the 
scheme had just been laid befoie the Govern- Catherine Channel explosion (March 13th, i88xL 
ment having for its object the export of gram which caused the death of Alexander Ii. 
through Russia's western ports, so as to avoid The extreme violence of means signalising this 
the German frontier and its heavy 4 uty. The second period, was, however, accompanied by 
idea is to make a short canal between the i jvers considerable moderation of aims. By worrying 
Niemen and Windau m order to deflect the water and unielentlessly attacking the person of the 
of the ioriner into the latter, and render it autocrat the revolutionists hoped to destroy the 
navigable down to the small pdvt of Windau on 1 ustreofthe autocracy,and to induce theemperor,’ 
iheCourland coast. The pro lector says, that under the pressure ot personal apprehension, to 
the canal will give as much water to the make liberal concessions. The demands of the 
Windau-in Russian territory as there is in the terrorists were for a liberal constitution, which 
^ Nien^en in Germany. Of course the German would allow all parties, the Socialists included, 
^ commercial people near the frontier, especially to express freely their opinions, and to gain' 
are alarmed lest their rivei in turn adherents to their views., The party papers of 
shatT become unnavigablc. this period were published no more in Switger- 

r Niger. The greatest river of Western Africa, land, but in the capital of the empire' itself, in 
draining the western Soudan. Was declared clandestine printing offices : the most influen- 
a “free trade" river at the Berlin Conference, tial of them being Zcmlia kd Folia, started in 
France is acquiring control of the Upper Niger 1878, and substituted a year later by two organa, 
through Senegambia. Consult Richardson’s the Naradnaia Folia , the organ ofthe terrorist 
41 Story of the Niger." party, having more decided political aspirations, 

Niger Districts. A British protectorate in and the Tcherny Peridiel, the^organ ofthe parti- 
Wfbt Africa since 1884*- Extends over the sans ofthe Socialist propaganda. In the reign of 
delta from the Rio del Rey and up the Nigea Alexander 111 . no attempt against the Emperor 
to the Benue, its great tributary. In 1887 was has been made, and few against the officials, 
added the entire coast from Lagos to the Rio del But the idea oi a military insurrection, which 
Rey, and territories in the Niger basin acquired germinated at the close of Alexander II, s reign, 
by the Royal Niger Company. Consult began to manifest a strong vitality. The revoke 
Richardson's * 4 Story of the Niger. tionary idea spread in the army. The number at 

The name given In western officer* arrested for political conspiracy during 
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Alexander IT I. 'a reign amounted to about aoo, whether in London and Middlesex, or at the 
and among them , were two lieutenant-colonels assizes, Is said to be tried at msiprms. Consult 
and numerous commanders of independent Sweet’s “Law Dictionary.” 
military detachments. The scope of the party Nitrate of SodJL Raw nitrateof soda, known 
advocating military insurrections is to oyer- alsoas caliche, is onlyfound on the west coast 
throw the autocracy by an op*p, though un-of S*uth America, between jLhe parallel of ao° 
expected attack, and to convene a popular re- "and 27 0 south latitude. ' It is invariably, dis- 
present at ive assembly, sleeted by universal cohered in beds of not less than a, boo ft, above 
suffrage, to reorganise the State institutions, the sea level, and from ya fro 90 mile* from the 
according to Iheir electors’" instructions. Of coast. It is a mineral aepogitj behdtfed to be 
late a revival of the propagandist party is formed chiefly* by decayed animal vegetation 
observable, their chief object being to spread and seaweed matter, ming’ed with sea salts." 
Socialist propaganda among, the- workmen of the The best deposits are f situate in the' pampa of 
? towns. Theynave their clandestine paper in Tamurgal, in , the proVinCe of Tarapaca, and 
Russian, Thi Workman's Casern, There is contain some 4* to 50 per cent, of raw nitrate, 
also a Ruthenian Social-Radical patty, which The formation pf this pampa is most singular, 
specially favours the idea of federalization, and and has the appearance of a Vast sea ; in fact 
is distinguished by more pacific dispositions, it is a dry salt ocean. Beneath the top layer 
The Polish Socialists, who ''are in close con- of sand is found a, crust of hard coagulated 
nectfon with the Russians, have two clandestine nitrogenous matter, below which lies the 
papers at Warsaw, The proletariat and The Caliche proper. The crust varies in depth from 
Solidarity, and one organ, The Class Struggle, aft, to aqft. The system of treating the caliche 
in Switzerland, Owing to the economical con- iS by boiling, thus getting rid of the insoluble 
dition of their country, the Polish Socialists matter, dirt, etc., which falls to the bottom, 
gi.Ve more attention to industrial Socialism, leaving the nitrate of soda in a liquid state, 
whilst the Russians assign the first place to After boiling for eight to ten hours, it is run 
1 agrarian reforms. All these parties are called off into the cooling or Settling tanks, where 
1 indiscriminately “ Nihilist" in Europe, but in it forms a dense mass Of granulated crystals 
bRussia they have each their respective title, resembling snow. It is allowed to remain in 
^iThe term “NimUsTn" is due to the Russian this state from two to five days, when it is 
[novelist Ivan Tourgheneff, who Used it for one dug out of the tanks after all moisture has 
lof hig heroes — a partisan of scientific scepti- disappeared, and packed in bags for sale. The 
leism and eeathetical agnosticism— in his novel deposits of Tarapaca/ which now belong to 
f “ Fathers and Sons.* Chili, are not, however, the only deposits 

f . Nilsson, Madame Christine. One of found in South America, for there are others in 
he greatest operatic singers of the present Bolivian and Chilian territory, but of an inferior 
jjay, d. near Vexio, in Sweden, in 1843, At quality as compared with those of Tamurgal. 
: !rst she travelled about the country playing The progress made in the consumption of nitrate 
<iind singing at fairs, when M. Tonforhjelrn, of soda during the last fifty -seven years ha^ 
Accidentally hearing her, made her his protegee, been very rapid. In ifoo only 834 tons were 
placing her under the care of Mr. Franz Ber* exported* while in 1884 400,060 tons were 
,wald„ of Stockholm, MM. Masset and Wurteh, shipped. The next two years there was, how- 
, at Paris, for her musical education. She made ever, a considerablt falling off ; but for the first 
her first appearance, which was very success- nine months of 188; thy "total exports equalled 
fuL at the Theatre Lyrique, Paris, in the part the whole of the shipments of 1884. This valu- 
of Violetta in “Travinta. She visited London able fertiliser is latgely used in this country. 

. in i867 t and the United States in 1870. She as well as in America, Germany, France,, ana 
1 again visited London, and sang in Drury Lane. Holland. The value having now receded to a 
In 1883-4 she made a brilliantly successful tour price which does not preclude the farmer from 
in the United States. In 1872 she married using it, the exports are expected to be further 
M. Auguste Rouzaud, who died in 2882 ; she augmented. 

was recently again married at Paris to Cou^it Nitroglycerin©. See Dynamite. 

A. de Miranda, and has not since sung in public. NoUe prosequi, means an acknowledgment 

14 Nineteent.! Century Review (as. 6ct. or undertaking entered on record by the plain- 
monthly). First number issued March 1877. tiff in an action, to forbear to proceed in the 
Editor, Mr, Ta$nesKnowles(£.o.), (1877). Deals action either wholly or partially. Consult Sweet's 
with the leading social, scientific, literary, and Law Dictionary. 1 ” 

political Questions of the day. The writers are NomB de Plume, etc, (300), of some principal 
among the foremost men of the lime. Mr, modern writers, etc. * 
Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, and Piofessor [* implies only occasional or early anonymity.] 
Huxley are among the contributors. Office, Acheta DomesHca . Miss L. M. Budgen. 

1, Paternoster Square, £.C. A Country Parson .A. K. H. Boyd and* 

NiSlpriUS. Formerly all common law actions H. Moule. 

were tried at bar— that is, before the foil court, Adder , Max .... Chas. Heber Clark, 
consisting of several judges ; and therefoie A.K,H,B,, . . . . Rev. A. K, H. Boyd, 
the writ for Summoning the jury commanded Alexander , Mrs . . . Mrs. Alex; Hector 

the sheriff to bring the jurorgfrom the county *Alabiades ... .Lord Tennyson in 

where the cause ot action arose to the Court at Putt* ft 18 46 

Westminster. But: when the statute 13 Edw. I . *Al/y Sloper . . t „ Chas. H. Ross, 
directed the justices of -assize to try issues V/.L, Q.&. (s= A Lai & 

in the county Where they arose, the sheriff was of England) . . . Charlotte Maria Tucker, 
thenceforward rommapae^to bring the jurors Amateur Angler . . Edward Mars ton. 
to Westminster on a certain dgy, u unless before Amateur Casual \ An, las Greenwood 
that dhy M %ni$i prtu$) the |usri cc s of assize ^Amicus . .. , . Sir Thos. Fair bairn, 
came Intq the county. At the present day any Afi&tey, F. . , . . F. Anstey Guthrie, 

actiofi tried by a jury before a Single judge, Ape Vanity Fair ”). Pdkgrini(carieaturisi).' 
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[Horn 


Argles, Mrs, , . 
Auher Formatter 

**4ugu8Uoht i, W, 
•Aunt Hester . ' 

»» -MV . . 

„ at*% , . 

,» Louisa . 
-4//<*s (“ World ") 

«b“. . 

*Bab 
Barker, J 

Basil ’*';»• •' ,• ( • 1 
Beaumont, A writ 
Bede. Cuthbert . , 
Bee-Master , % . 
Bell, Acton . . . 
Currer . , * 


Pom 
Bibliophile Jacob . 
Bicker staff, Isaac . 

* Biddle, Jasper . , 
"Ito/owy liosea . * 
Balings, Josh * , 
*Binet,Satunk . . 
Bodkin , Tam mas 
•Bon Gaultier . . 


. now Mrs. ilungerford. 

. Annie Aubertin$ Wood- 
ward, 

. W. von Kotzebue. 

* Miss G. M. Crtik. . 

. Mrs-Alfred Gatty. * 

, Mana Macintosh. , i 

* Mrs* Valentine, 

. Edmund Yates. ; < 5 

- Lord BramweM. 

, y. S. GiJtert. 1 
, Alphonse pwidrtst, / f 
. now Lady F. N.Broorae. 

Richard Ashe Ring. 

, Mrs. HuQt. 

. 33d w. Bradley. 

, Dr. Cumming. 

« Anne Bronte. 

. Charlotte Nicholls (ttke 
, BrontC). 

M Fill's. , , , , Emily Jane ‘Bronte. 
'Berwick. Many . * . Adel, Anne Procter, 
Besieged Resident in 

n ‘ H. Labouchere. 

Paul Lacroix. 

Sir Richard Steele, in 
Taller. 

Albert Smith. 

1. Russell Lowell. 
Henry W, Shaw. (Srl 
Francisque Sarcey. 

W. D. Latta. 

Sir Theod. Martin and 
W. E. Ayloun. 

*Boz Chas. Dickens. 

Brad don , Aftss TV. E. now Mrs. John Maxwell. 
Breitmann , Hans . Chas. G. Iceland. 

2?»W Harte .... Francis Bret Harte. 

* Brooke , Nets ie . . , Mrs. E. Ross. 

Brown, Pisistratus . William Black. 

. Thos, Hughes. 

. W, H. Rands. 


9 Brown , Tom . 
Browne, Matthew , 
Browne, Phillis , 
'BroutnriggHenry 
Bunthne , . . 

Caballero , E'er nan . 


. Douglas Jerrold, 
, E. 2. CJudson, 
Cecilia Faber. 


* Caliban ..... Robt. Buchanan. 

'Carle ...... Yictorien Sardou. 

C«. men Sylva 


Carr , Cotnyns 
Carroll , Lewis 
Caveat Empty 
Cavendish 
C^f, /-P, 
*Caxton, Pis 



, Queen Elizabeth of Ron- 
mania. 

. Joseph Williams. 

Rev. C. L. Dodgson. 

Sir Geo. Stephen, , 
i. H. Jones. # 

C. A. Wheeler. 

. The late Lord Lytton. 
Cecil. ..... «, Com , Tongue. [ridge. 
* Cecil , Daventini , * ReV. Derwent Cole- 
Cham (caricaturist) . Amadee de Nod, 

Cham p/leu ty . . . Jules Fleury. 

•Chartist Parson, A . Chas. Kingsley, 

*Chenth Miss Fannie Surtees, 

Clot ribel (song wnter) Mrs. Barnard. 

'Coffin, Joshua , * . H. W. Longfellow, 
Conway. Hugh . . » F. J. Fargus.- 
Cornwall, Many . , B. W. Procter. 

* Cotton , R. T, . . . - Mortimer Collins. 
Cousin Hate , . . « Gath. D. Bell. 

Craddock, C. £. ; , M. N. Murfee. 

Craik , 0 , M , . * * . now Mrs. E. M. May. « 
Crawley, Capt. . . . G, F. Pardon. 

Crayon, Christopher, j. E. Ritchie. 

Crqyon, Geoffrey , * Wash. Irving. 

A Crow field, ChristqpherWrs . Beecher Stowe. 
Crowqu ilt Alfred . . A. H. Forrester (artist), 
*Cr#i$*r l Benedict . , G. A. Sala* 


Cushing, Paul . 
Cynfaen . . , 

Dakonet « . . 
^Datmomnd . ? . . 
Banbury Newsman, 
JPhe 


j Roland A* Wood. 

» Rev. J. H. Evans* 


J. L. Hatton. 

, G, R, Sims. ■ 
Geo. Macdonald. 


^Delorme, Joseph 

mta (A) , r ; 

Derrick, Frances 

Bioseorides , 

*Dorn, Justus - 

1 ' 


, .LM, Bailey. 

. V v ,* Pswald Qrawfutd. 

Ernest E+ . * G. Redway. 

i , ; C. A. Saiwte-Benve, 

v . *; • 

/ , ws. F;p.'M, .Notley, 

. Pjof. p. Harting. 

; . W. Mailer vr XOtiigs- 
wi liter. - 

Dow, pun. * , * , * EJdrtdge F. Paige. 
Domtihg i Major Jack Seba 
Draivcansir, Sir A lex. Henry Fielding, in Cov- 
ent Garden Journal. 
'Druid , . . . . . H, H* Dixon. 

D.T.S . . ■ . . , . Elizabeth Balch. 

Dm Boisgobqy , . . Cast tile. 

Duchess, The . , . Mrs. Margaret Argles. 
Dunsbunne, Augustus Wilimln Ed. Aytotin, 
m ^Biackwood/’’ 
Etbon, Barbara . - Leonora B. Halsted. 

Elia ....... C. Lamb, 

Eliot, George . , . Mrs. Cross (w/r Evans). ; 
Elizabeth, Charlotte . Mrs. C. E. Tonna (ftee r 
Ptiehfa). I s 

English Opium Eater T. De Qnmoey. 


E.P. B. 

Ephemera . 
Etoile . . 


Rt. Hon. Edward Piey- ( 
deli-Boaveric. 

, E. Fjtzgibbon. 

. Maj.-Gen. Edward MU- 
chclf, C.E. 

, W. E. Gladstone, 

. Jas. Hogg. 

, Jrlon. Mrs. Boyle. 

. Rev. Malcolm Mac Coll I 
. Francis E. Smedley. 
Mrs, Singleton, 


* Elonensis .... 

Et trick Shepherd . 

E. V. B. . . . * 

Expertus .... 

* Fatvieigh , Frank . 

Fane, Violet . . . 

F'amingham , Man 
anne MaiwAnne Heame, 


“ Fatlhing Poet" 


Fern, Fanny 
Festus , , 

*/7m D<?r , . 
'Ftteboodle, G, 

* Flaneur . 
Fleming, G. 

* Forrest, George 
Forrester, Fanny 


K. I f. 1 lorne, because he ’ 

pub. the first edition of 
his “ Orioti” at as 
a satire on the non- 
buyirigpoetical public. 

, Sara P, Barton. 

. Ph. J. Bailey. 

V. Blanchard Jerrold. 


W. 

W. M. Thackeray. 
Edmund Yates. 

i ulia Fletcher. 

ev. J. GS Wood. 

E. Judsou (ytde Chub- 
buck), 

Forrester , Frank * . H. W, Herbert, 
•Forrester, Gilbert . , Mrs. J. Maxwell {nee 
Brad don). 

Franc, M^J. . . , . now Mrs, Evans. 

* Froissart , Jean . . . Alphonse Daudet. 

Gaol Chaplain , , . Erskine Neale. 

Garrett , Edward . . lsab. F> Mayo. 

G. A . ,5. (“Ulust. 

Lond, News" and , 

. . G. A. SaJa. 

, , Alphonse Daudet. 

, . Sir Theod, Martin and 
W, E. Aytoun. 
v . now Mme de Lazouski. 

♦ ’ • Frank Power. 

. , Theodora Boulger fwrV 
Havers), 

. Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 


elsewhere) 
'Gaston, Marie . , 
Gaultier, Bon . , 

Gerard, E, D. . 
Ghassi . . . , 
GJt, Theo. , V/' 

f Girl of the Period. 
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*Goslett f Paul . # . Chas. Lever. 
Gracchus . , . . . Samuel Kidd. 

. Mrs, Molesworth. 


Graham, Ennis 
Grain Jorge, TVjqs. 
Grath , Terrence . 
Grecndrake , , . 
Greenwood, Grace . 

*Grimbo$k, H* , 
Grimsel « 9 * ,v . 

ington, ^Angelina 
Hamilton, 

Ham$t,Ol\ 

Harkmmy * . . 
Harland , Marion . 


Henri Tain©. 

Henry A. Blake. 

James W» Baynham. 
Sara ^^Lippincott ■ 

W. H. Cooks’. 

Abigail Badge* ./ 
4 Thtomas. ’• ■ 
.. ‘4es Marshall-- U 
V. Terhune (nit 

^FrancYs'itait Harts. ( 

. Octave Feuiltet. 

. Countess DAgoutt, 

, Duchess of Saxony, 
Countess De la Rocca. 


*Hi$toricu& 


Harte, Bret . * 

ffiZ.’n'znit* 

/t(w» dJ&f, %$0f V • I 

Heifer, Amalie • . * 

Henry, Camille. . ' ■ . 

* Hertfordshire iHcwn 

imi . . . . . Rev. J. W. Blakesley. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Hieover, Harry . . . Chas. Brindley. 

1 ,T ' SirW.Vernon HarcourL 

Lewis. 
Moncrieff. 

. . . , € ...... Alfred Marks. 

Hotspur . ,0 . . . H. M. Feist. 
Huntington , Faye , . Mrs. I. H. Foster, 
Hymn ike. Pert . . Chas. j. M. Loysoo. 
Iconoclast*, . . . . Chas. Bradlaugh. 

Ids tone Rev. Thomas Pearce. 

Ignatius, Brother . . Rev. J. Leicester Lyne. 
f / ngotdsby ..... Rev. K. H. Barham. 
Irving , Henry . . # J. H. Brodribb. 


Hoffman, Prof \ , , Angelo J. I 

Hope, Aocott ft, . . R. Hope M 
Hoppus, At, .... now Mrs. A 


%*Jaques (“Censor*’) . J. Hain Friswell. 

,.** Jones, T. Percy . . , Prof. Aytouu. 

’/ Jorrocks, John . , , R. S. Surtees. 
^Journeyman Engineer T. Wright. 

./, W.B James W* Baynham. 

‘ Keith, Leslie * . . . K. Johnston. 

Kerr, Orpheus C* . * R. H. Newell, 

Laffan, Mery • . . . Mrs. W. N. Hartley. 
Larwood, Jacob . . L, N. Sadler. 

*Lascelles, Lady Caro- 
line Miss M. E. Braddon. 

LatouqfteJfohn . . . 0. J. F. R. Crawford. 
*Latour , Tomline * . W. S. Gilbert. 

Lf E. ...... Louis Engel, in the 

World, 

. Harriet Parr. 

. Violet Paget. 

. now Mrs. De Courcy 
Laffan 

. L. E. Maclean (nie 
Landon). 

• Henry Carter, 

. John Leighton (artist), 

« Mrs. L. N. Ranyard. 

• <4 VnctiM r 


Lee, Holme . . . 
Lee, Vernon . . . 
Leith- Adams , Mrs. 

L.E.L. ... . 

Leslie, Prank . . 

lTT± l . \ : : 

Locker, Arthur . . 
Lorrequer, Harry • 
*£ 0 /, Parson • . • 
Lothrop, Aim * « 
Ludlow, Johnny . 
Lusha, Sidney . . 


, J. H, Forbes, 
i Chas. Lever. 

. Chas. Kingslev 
, A. B, Warner. 

, Mrs. Hy. Wood 


(wfc 


H. Harland. [Price)* 
► Miss Ada Ellen Bayly, 

, G G. Leland. 

, Herbert Ainslie. 

Rob, Buchanan. 

. Mrs, Harrison. 

. « Rev, R. Lamb. 

'Manners, Mrs Horace A. G Swinburne. 
Markham, Mrs , • . Mrs. E. C. Penrose. 
Marlitt, E, , . . „ HenrietteEugeniaJohn. 


Lyatt, Edna , . 
*mace Sbper . . • 

aitr! 

4f Lmm * ^ - 
Manchester Man 


*5r 


Marryai, Florence* 


now Mrs. F. Lean, 
Donald G. Mitchell 
Mrs. Reeve («## Mat- 
thews). 

Walter Besant. 

Rebecca S. Clarke. 


*M%urtce, Waiter 

Mw, Sophie*. * . 

Maynard, WalieP* ;i -T. W. Beale, 

, Meads, L* T, .. « ;* how, ^ , Mhgt, • . 

Mth&Uh r S>wsn 

. / vfV 1 \ t t 'h - '"f'W Lytton. 

Merlin^* + * . i i Alfred Tennyson 
^ J* Examiner, i3$s. , 

.5 L Lord Macaulay. 
Stiller, Joaquin . • 1C. H. Miller. 
ute Philosopher, A Chas. Kingsley 


Toulmin 

Bulwer 


in 


jtfory/, Ohvmy . 

Myrtle, MinHte . . 

, * ' 

*New Writgr (0) . . 
♦iVew Writer . . , 

Nimrod . . . . 
Noblesse Oblige . 
North, Christopher 
Northumbrian . . 
Cfboherty, Morgan 
*G’Dowd , Cornelius 
O.K . ...... 


O Ideas tie , John 

Old Sailor . . 
(W Sht harry . 
Oliver, Pen . . 
Olphar Hamst , 


, C. Z. Macaulay. 

. Mrs. Joaquin Miller., 
Jame^Real, 

. Lewis Morris. 

.* Mrs. Frances Eleanor 
Trollope. 

. C. J. Apperley. 

, Evans, 

, Prof. John Wilson. 

. Charles Macintosh. 

. Dr. Maginn. 

. Chas, Lever. 

.Olga Kir feet* now 
Madame de Novikoff. • 
. Wilfred Meynell, Editor 
of Merry England* 

• Matt. Hy .Barker. 

* Major ft. A. Leveson, 

. Sir H. Thompson. 

. Ralph Thomas (biblio- 

.ifflSlffateta 

. Anthony Trollope 


Omnium, Jbtcob . . Matt. Jas. Higgins. 

One of the Firm . . Anthony Trollope. 
Optic, Oliver . . . Wm. T. Adams. 

cfkeh, Max . . . Paul Blouet. 

Orpheus C. Kerr 
(= Office Seeker) . R. H. Newell* 

Ouida ...... Louise de la Ramee. 

*Oxbniensis . , . . Rev. John Pickford. 
Page, H. A, . « , . Alex. H. Japp. 

Parley, Peter * a . Sam, G. Goodrich (also 

claimed W. Martin, G. 
Mogridge,andothers). 
G. F. rardon, 

Mrs. S. M. Alden. 

. . Si^easu. 

Pauli, M. A. ... Mrs. John Ripley (nit 
Pauli). >- 

, W. M. Thackeray. 

• Henry Sampson. 

. Thos. Byerfey. 

. 1. C. Robertson. 

. Percy B, St. John. 

. . . E. A, Poe. 

*Philomneste, Junior . Gustave Brunet (biblio- 

. hISo?* 1 ^. Brown, 
(artist). 

0 John Ruskin* 

1 Mde. Then, 
a J, Walcot, J, Yonge 

Akerman, and C. F. 
Lawler. 

. Sydney Smith. 

. Grant Allen. 

• W. Cobbett. 

* Grant Allen. 

* Douglas J err old. 

„ F. ST Manofty. 


* Pastel .• . 
Pansy . . 
Parson Lot 
Partington, Mrs . 


*Pendennis, Arthur 
* P end r agon . . . 
Percy, Reuben . , 
Percy, Sholto , * 
* Periwinkle , Paul • 
*Pfaal, Hans 


Phia, « . • 

*Phusin, Kata 
Piccolo * . *. 
* Pindar, Paul 


Plymley, Peter * . 
• Power, Cedi . * • 
Porcupine, Peter • 
• Power , Cecil . . . 
Prendergast, Paul 
*Prout, Father . * 
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[Nor' 


*Puck |ohn 3 ’roetor. 

Quallon . . . . . 5 . H, Bradbury. 

* Query, Peter . . . . Martin F. Tapper. 

*Quirmus Dr. J. von Ddllinger 

(Old Cath.). 

*Ramsbotf&m, Mrs., . Theodore Hook. 

Red Spinner . . , . Wm« Senior, «• 
Rita , * . . . * . Mrs. Otton von Booth. 

Rob Roy ..... John MacGregor* 
Roberts, Cabt. A . C . Hobart Basha. 

* Rochester, Mark * , W. C. M, Kent. t t' 
Roslyn, Guy . . . . J.Hatto*. 

* Roving Englishman . E, C. Greinffile*tyrurrsy, 

Rowel, Mm Rev. Valdemar Thisled, 

Rowlands, C actual- 

tader . ..... J. C. Hotten. 
*Rnnnym 0 de!{ ti Time*’') Lord Beaconsfield. 

Sadie S. Williams. 

Salamanca, Don Felix 
de . . ..... . John H. Ingram. 

Sand, G. . . . . . Madame A.X. A. Dude- 
vant («/<- Dupin). 

San-Mdrte .... Albert Schulz. 

Scott, Leader . . . Mrs. Lucy Baxter inis 
Barnes). 

Scott , Lucy .... Mrs. Jack. 

Scrutator . . . . . K. W. Horlock and Rev. 

' Malcolm MacColl. 

Search, John . . . < Archbishop Whately. 

*Senex G. Bateman, and Robt. 

Reid (Glasgow). 

' SetNsm. Lawrence . . Ada Trotter. 

S.G.O.. Jtev. Lord Sydney 

‘ 4 ' Codolphin Osborne. 
Sharp , Luke .... Robert Barr. 

*Shirley ...... John Skelton. 

Silverpen Eliza Meteyard. 

Sketch ley, Arthur . . Rev. George Rose. 
Slick, Sam . . . . T, C. Haliburton. 
*Slingsby Lawrence . G. H. Lewes. 

Smlfry'b. P. Q. Phi- 
lander / . . . * A, A. Dowty. 

Smith, Shirley ... Ella Curtis. 

* Solomons, Ikey,jtm . . W. M. Thackeray. 
South, Simeon . . . J. Macgregor. 

* Sparks , Godfrey . . Chas. Dickens. 

Spectre J. S. Latham. 

*Sp*ran»a Lady Wilde, mother of 

Oscar. 

Stanley > H, M. . . , John Rowlands. 

* Stella ...... Mrs. Estelle Anna 

Lewis. 

Stendhal Marie Henri Beyle. 

Stepniak ..... said to be A. I. Ertel. 
Sterne, Cams . . . Ernst Krause. 

Stery , Darnel . . Countess D’Agoult. 

Stonehenge ♦ . . . J. H. Walsh. 

* Stonemason, A . . . Hugh Miller. 

*Strephan ..... E. Bradbury. 

Stretton , Desha . . Sarah Smith. 
^Summerly, Felix . . Sir Henry Cole. 
Surfaceman .... Alexander Anderson. 
*Suttieres, S . de , . . Fraud sque Sarcey. 
Symington, Maggte . Mrs, Blathwayt. 

Syntax, Dr. .... Wm. Coombe. 

Taylor, G. (in “ An- 
tmous") .... Professor Hausrath. 
Taylor , Theodore . . John Camden Hotten. 
*Templar m . . 1 . W. C. M. Kent (Chas. 

Kent). . , 

Temple, Neville . . Julian C. A. Fane. 
Tirehuck, IV. . . . Wm. Sharp. 

Titcomb, Timothy . . J. G- Holland. 
Titmarsh , Muhael 

Angela W. Mr Thackeray. 

Toby, M.P* .... H. W. Lucy, in Punch. 


Touchstone . , . . M. Booth. 

*Town Critic , Junior . Leigh Hunt. 

* Traffard, F. G . . . . Mrs. J. H- RiddelL 

* Trevor. Edward . . Lord E. R. Lytton. 
Trots Modes (* **). L’Abbfe Mouls, author 

of “ Le Maudit/’ etc. 

Trusta, If Elizabeth S. Phelps. 

Twain , Mark . . . Samuel L* Clemens. 
Two Brothers » .. * A. and G. H. Money. 
Two Brothers 

(“Guesses at Truth 1 ) J. C. and'A. W. Hare. 
Two Brothers -V 

(“Poems . * .A. and C. Tennyson* 

• Ubique . ..... Parker Gillmore. 

Uncle Hardy, 


Uncle Remus • . 
Urban , Sylvanus , 


, Wm. Senior. 


/v 


Vagabond, The . 
Vaibert, G. . . 
Vanderdeckcn , 
* Verax 


. Joel Chandler Hams. 

. Ime Editor, as m»ch, 
of The Gentleman! s 
Magazine, 

. Julian Thomas., ' 

. Victor Gherbuiiez, < t 
» William Cooper. 

H. Dunckley. , 

* Visionary {Edinh.JL) Sir W. Scott. t 

Wagstaffe, Launcelot C. Mackay. . K 
Walker, Patricias . Wm. AUinghara. 4 * ' 
Wallis, Miss A, R, C. Miss Opzoomer, •. - 
Wanderer . . . . « E. H. d f Avigdor. 
Ward,Artemus . . Chas. F. Browne. 

* VVelby, Horace . * . John Timbs. 

Weston, James . . . Edward Step., , 
Wetherelt, Elizabeth . Susan Warner. 
Wharton , Grace and [Thompson.: 

Philip Mrs. K. and , J. C.^ 

* White, Babington . Miss Braddon. 

* WhiiefeatherJBarabas Douglas Jerrold. 

* Wilson, J. A rbuthnot Grant Allen. 

Winchester, M. E. . Miss M. E. What ham. 
Winter, John Strange Mrs. H. E. V, Stannarc . 
Worboise, Emma J. . Mrs. Etherington Guy! 

ton, ’ 

Wm. M. Thackeray. 
Sydney Dobell. 

Miss Lindsell. 

F. S. Mahonv. 

Lieut. R. J. MOrrison. 


. J. Anthony Froude. 

• Jo* 


Yellowplush , C.J . 

Yendys, Sydney 
Yorke, L. . . 

*Yorkc, Oliver 
Zadklel . . 

*Zeta .... ^ w 

Zeta C u Graphic ’*) . • John Lovell. 

Northern Territory. That portioned South 
Australia ( q.v .) lying north of s6° S. lat., and 
between 129° and 138° E, long. Annexed to 
tl^e colony in 1863. Capital Palmerston j chief 
harbour Port Darwin. Has an extensive and 
much indented coast-line, extending from the 
Indian Ocean to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Watered by several noble navigable rivers. 
There is striking scenery and much luxuriant 
fertility, extensive pasturage, with soil and 
climate well adapted for tropical agriculture. 
The Territory is rich in minerals, and promis- 
ing gold fields have lately been opened. There 
is increasing settlement, but population still 
very scanty, and labour unobtainable. Local 
administration, with a Resident apd officials 
appointed by Government #f mother colony. 
Ttie telegraph runs overland from Port Darwm 
io Adelaide, and a through railway is projected. 
Consult Daly's 4t Life, etc,/* in the Northern 
Territory/' 1 

North Sea and Baltic Canal. Towards the 
end of 1885 it was announced that the German 
Government had decided upon constructing a 
ship canal to connect the German Ocean and 
the Baltic Sea. The Berlin Post, in referring 
to the scheme in an article which was repro- 
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duced in several London journals during the been awarded the contracts, the tunnel to be 
last week, of 1881;, stated that the waterway seven miles long, and that the plans, etc., had 
would be available for war and trading vessels been prepared, The tube was to be built up 
of the largest ska. The idea of uniting both under water as it progressed^ heavy excavating 
German coasts by a canal running through to be "avoided. Tlie work is done in a large 
Schleswig-Holstein, it was added, was a pro- iron caisson, containing a steam engine and all 
ject of Wallenstein's, and was afterwards taken appliances ; and at each ring is completed, the 
up by no less a personage than Oliver Crora- caisson is moved forward, the rings being m 
well. It was reported from Berlin, Jan, nth, sections. The system has, it is said, been 
*86, that the bftl had passed the first reading in successfully applied to the laying of water 
the German jmrfiament -and been referred toa mains under water. , 

select committee. The measure was passed into North-West Territories. A province or 
law in due course ; and it , subsequently trans- I group of provinces of the Dominion of Canada, 
pired that the plan adopted was ^construct the as yet hardly organised. Lie between Manitoba 
canal from Brunsbhttel, at the mouth of the* and British Columbia, and between the United 
Elbe, with small curves, via Giosclau, to the States boundary and the Arctic regions, com- 
southemmost part Of the Eider, and thence prising 2,553,337^. m. Pop. 56,446, half Indians, 
along the course of the river to Rendsborg. It Capital Regina. Contain great lakes and large 
will then take the same direction as the present navigable rivers— the Mackenzie, Slave, Peace, 
Eider canal till where it joins the Baltic at Saskatchewan, among the chief. Great fertile 
Holtenau ; ' but the new canal will be much region, similar in character to Manitoba, divided 
straighten. Locks will be used, at each end, into districts: Aaaiaiboia, 95,000 sq. in.; Sa*- 
and the oanal will be 185 feet wide at the surface katohewan, 1 14,000 sq. m, ; Alberts, 100,000 sq. m. ; 
and 80 feet at the bottom, with a depth of 25 feet. Athabasca 122,000 sq. m. These are destined to 
On June 3rd, * 87 , the German Emperor laid the become separate provinces. Resources enor- 
j foundation stone of a new look at Holtenau, which mous, agricultural, pastoral, mining. 10,000 m. 
is not far from Kiel, the occasion being made navigable rivers. Railway across. — Adminis- 
the subject of much rejoicing. It is estimated tered by Lieut.-Governor and Council of five, 
that the oanal when completed— there are no Electoral districts in course of formation. Geae- 
engineering difficulties, as the water-level will ral features, land laws, etc., as in Manitoba (q.vi). 
be that of the Baltic, and the ground to lie re- See Canada ; and for Executive Council, etc., 
moved is sand or sandy loam— will reduce the see Diplomatic. Consult Tuttle’s "Our North 
sea passage, as compared to the bound route, by Land,” Adams’ “ Canadian North-West,” etc, 

; 287 sea miles, shorten the journey of sailing Nosfit B6- A smalfislahdon N.W. coast of 
.vessels by at least three days, and that of Madagascar, held by France' since 1843; and a 
^Steamers by 22 hours m normal weather, while nourishing trade-port. 

the charge to shipmasters will be only 9 d. per NosbI Dambo. The native name of Kada- 
registe red ton. Tne total cost is to be 156,000,000 gascar (q.v.'). 

marks. ' " “ Nates and Queries.” A medium of inter- 

'* { North, Sir Ford, b. at Liverpool, 1830. communication for literary men, general readers, 
l Educated at Winchester and at Oxford* et<\, was founded Nov. ’40, by the late W. J. 
.'Called to the bar at the Inner Temple (1856). Thoms, who was succeeded in the editorship by 
# Obtained a large practice in the equity courts Dr. Doran, end subsequently by Mr. H. F. Turle. 

I and at the Lancaster Chancery and Palatine Few literary undertakings of importance have 
Courts. Q.C. (1877). On the elevation of Mr. since its establishment been concluded without 
1 ustice Lindley to the Court of Appeal (1881), its assistance. Office, Took’s Court, Chancery 
Mr. North was-appointed a judge 01 the Queen’s Lane, E.C. 

; Bench Division 01 the High Court of Justice. Not Proven. A form of verdict in Scotch 
He was subsequently transferred to the criminal trials which implies that, although the 
Chancery Division, for which his training prisoner h#s not been proved to be guilty, yet 
has especially fitted him. neither has he been proved to be innocent. 

Northumberland Strait b (Canada)Tunnel. its practical effect is the same as that of a 
A plan to pass under the sea from Cape verdict of "not guilty.” 

Tormentine to Cape Traverse, in order to run Noumea. Capital of New Caledonia (q.v.). 
a line of railway from Prince Edward's Island Nova Scotia. A province of the Dominion 
to the mainland, notice of which, it was stated, of Canada. It is a peninsula connected by 
was lodged in the Canadian parliament near narrow isthmus with New Brunswick. Incor- 
the end of 1885. No engineering difficulties pointed with it is Cape Breton Island, formerly 
are feared, and at present traffic is said to be distinct colony. Area 21,731 sq.m. ; pop. 440,572. 
only possible, for five months in the year, by Capital Halifax, pop. 40,000, a fine city and 
means of Im boats. It is stated that when harbour, also an Imperial, military and 
Prince Edward’s Island entered the confedera- naval station. Divided into 18 counties.— The 
tion of the Canadian Dominion, it was agreed interior is a moderately elevated plateau, con- 
that communication should be maintained with turning lakes. The rivers are short ; the coast 
the mainland. A good deal of money was spent much indented, with many harbours. Cape 
on the ice boats, nut they proved inefficient for Breton is hilly. There is much forest, and the 
the purpose— hence the above scheme. In the country is a sportsman’s paradise filled with 
Times of June 15U1, j886, it was reported that furred and feathered game, big and little. It is 
the Government had accepted plans by which rich in minerals ^possessing valuable cqlJenes, 
an iron railway tubc^was to be laid across a iron, and producing 21,000 02. of gold in 1885. 
submarine plateau which had been found to The soil is fevtile J , and the climate English, 
reach to the mainland, communicating with Much grass land has been reclaimed from marsh, 
the shores through piers, (For further details and is very valuable,— Administered by a Lieut. - 
see ed. ’87.) In March *87 it was reported Governor and Executive. The people elect a 
that the Submarine Tunnel and Tube Company, Legislative Council and a House of Assembly, 
of New York, operating the Hall patents, had The Province has xo seats in the Dominion 
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Senate and ai in the House of Commons. 
Education receives some Government sup- 
port* and is free and to some extent compul- 
sory.— Industries arc agriculture, fruit -farming, 
dairying, mining, fishing, lumbering ; and manu- 
lacture is progressing rapidly. Government 
uncleared lands dfe sold «£ is. io<f. per here, 
and improved farms ard often available at £x 
to £a per acre. The colony was originally a 
French tone, and then called Acadia ; ceded to 
England r7i4 ; entered Dominion 1867. See 
Canada; and for Executive Oftmcil, etc., fide 
Diplomatic. Commit Fream’s * 41 Canadian 
Agriculture,” Small's “Canadian Industries 
and Manufactures,” etc. 

Nubar Pasha. Egyptian statesman, b. 1825. 
Sec. to Boghos Bey 184a. Sec. Interpreter at 
the court of Ibrahim Pasha. Egyptian Minister 
to Vienna 1854. Attache to the Viceroy, Said 
Pasha 1856. Entrusted with regulations con- 
cerning piercing Suez Canal. Minister foi 
Foreign Affairs 1866. Sent on ah extraordinary 
mission to the court of Sultan. Represented 
Egypt at the Financial Conference of Paris 1867. 


[Obi 


! Head of Minist™ 1878. In 1884, on the resig- 
nation of Ch&rif Pasha, he again became Prime 
Minister of Egypt, 

Nuwara Ellya. A favourite sanatorium in 
the mountain region of Ceylon {q.v.). - 

Ny&ssa. A great lake in the south-east of 
Central Africa, 350 miles fang, averaging 38 
broad. Encircled, by lofty mountains, rising 
io,0oo feet — Livingston* Mountain#. .Scotch 
settlement at S^ritagstoaia^ jpo, south. Steamer 
on lake. Settlers growing, sugar and coffee. 
Smaller lake, Shirwa, isolated to south. , Outlet 
[the Shire rijgr, affluent of Zambezi. . There 
’ are several British missions and trading settle- 
ments about these lakes. A road tym been 
made from Nyassa to Tanganyika, where there 
is also a steamer ; and another road is in process 
of construction from Nyassa to Dar-es-Salam, 
on the Suaheli coast. , The blighting Portuguese 
influence is little felt here ; and the gradual 
formation of a British colony, independent of 
any government, is a matter for reflection. 
See Blantyre, Zambesi, Mozambique, etc. 
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Oaks, The. See Horse Racing. 

Oath, Parliamentary. See House or 

Commons. 

Oberammergau is a village in Upper Bavaria, 
about twelve miles from Murnau (nearest 
railway station). It is celebrated for the per- 
iormance, every ten years, of the modern 
“ mystery ” play of the Passion, Crucifixion 
and Ascension of Christ, fiist instituted in 
1634, with the object of averting a pestilence, 
and kept up, with few interruptions, to the 
present time, in several other villages there 
are similar performances— e.g., at Brixlegg, 
near Innsbruck. The Oberammergau play 
was “ discovcied” in 11850 by the German aetoi 
Devrient, and since then has been visited by 
thousands from Europe and America. (For 
further details see ed. *87.) 

Obituary, Jan. Jan. Slst, ’88. 

*,* 'The date of 'deofpK! is given after each 
name, ^nd in cases in Which it could not be 
exactly ascertained the letter a is affixed to 
denote that the death took place at about that 
time. Those deceased since Jan. 15th, ’88, are 
indicated by a (*). The italic figures alter each 
name indicate the age of deceased. 

ROYALTY AND ETJLERS. 

Bourbon, Prince John of, father of Don Carlos 
(Nov. 21), 05 

Dhuleep Singh, H.H. the Maharaui (Sept. 18), 89 
Oudo, Waiio AH Shah, Ex-King of, deposed by 
the Indian Government ’56, his state being 
then annexed to British India (Sept, so) 
Wiutemberg, Princess Marie, e. sis. of the King 
(Jan. a) 

PEERAGE. 

Bagot, William, 3rd Lord, Hon. Col. Staffs. Yeo. 
(Jan. 19), 76 

Ben Wr Jones, Lady Millicent, 2nd and last sur- 
viving d. of 2nd E. of GoSford, and u> id. of 
Dr. H. Bence-Jones (Aug. 30 a), 76 


Brassey, Lady, e. d. Mr. John Allnutt, san. part-l 
ner in firm of John Alfnutt & Co. ; m, to JLordJ] 
(then Mr.) Thomas Brassey, ’60; author of " A 
Voyage in the Sunbeam * r and other, works 
treas. Ladies’ National Aid Soc. f a man, q 
the Order St. John of Jerusalem,; died o 
malarial fever, on board the Sunbeam (Sept 
14) while on a voyage from Australia to Mau 
ritius and the Cape, and buried at se^u 
Cardwell, Viscountess (Feb. 21 a) 

Camwath, Harry Burrard, nth E. of, retd* Col 
Beng. Artillery (Nov. i <*), 85 
Chesterfield, Henry Edwin, 9th E, of (Tan. 21), 66 
Clermont, 'lhomas Fortescue, 1st LOid, M.P. co. 
Louth ’40-1 (English peeiage extinct) (Jjuly 
29), 72 ^ ^ , 

Compton, Earl, e. s. of Marquis of Northampton; 

b. 49, unmarried (Sept. 5 a), 38 
Cotes, Lady Louisa Harriet, d. of late E. of 
Liverpool, tv id. late J. Cotes, M.P. N. Shropsh. 
Feb. 5), 85 

Didhousie, Lady Ida Louise, Countess of, d. E. 

of Tankerville (Nov. 34), and 
Dalhousie, John William Ramsey, 13th $. of, on 
the following day (Nov. 25) ; a retd. Com. R.N., 
M.J^. Liverpool March to July ’8o, aLord-in- 
Waiting ’80-85, Sec. for Scotland Mgrch to July 
’ 86 , 1(0 , ■ 

Dartrey, Countess of (Aug. 9), 6k , 1 

De Blaquiere, Peter Henry, iup, to the, barony 
of De Blaquiere and ,a descendant , of the 
Plantagenets (April 6 a), 87 ■ [ 

Delamere, Hugh Cholmondeley, and Lor 4 > M.P. 
Denbighsh. '40-1, Montgomerysh. '41-7 (Aug. 
x), 75 *. .. 

Denman, Hon. Richard, clerk of Assme for 
Home Div. of S.E. Circuit, and to JLord 
Denman (March 19), 74 - ,,,\ 

Deramore, Lady (Aug. raj , 

De Ramsey, Edward Fellowes. 1st Lord, was 
M.P. for Hunts ’37-80, J.P. and D.jL. Hun- 
tingdon, D.L. Norioik, raised to the peerage 

Lord-iU-Waiting to H .M. 
'53-58 and '59-66, Treas. of Household ’68-781 
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Lieut.-CoL E. of Chester’s Yeo. Cav. ’47A9? 
C. Mast. Freemasons of Cheshire (Oct. 19), 76 
Doneraile, Hayes St. Leger, 4th viscount, an 
I. R.P. (from hydrophobia) (Aug*>$b^fi 
Drummond, Lord, g,s. and heir of E. of Perth 
and Mdlfort (ofconsumption in one of the 
New York hospitals) fAug. 6 a% SO 
Gerard of Bryn, Robert Telyer, isl Lord, Hon. 
Col. Lane. Hussars, ah A.D;C. -to H.M. * 
(March ijskTX - ; -*■ /■ : f ‘ 

Glossop, Lady Howard Of (April syJjV * , ■ 1 \ ' 
Grey de Ruthy*, Barony, in Whose favour the 
Oue,en was ih' *85 jo«|m 'id terminate 1 the 
abeVance id to whidb the hdvony had fallen on 
the death of the 4th Marquis of Hastings and 
2*nd Baron Grey de Ruhnyn (Dec. xs), 6 $ 
Hawke, Lord, rector of Willingham, Lmcolnsh., 

„,li& *L ' 


Winchester. John-Paulet, 14th Marquis of, L«L. 
Hants, HOn. Col. , 3rd Batttu Hants Regt. 

Wmc&ea^Lid Nottingham, 10th E. of. M.P. 
North Hants 37-^i fyiend of Count DOrsay, 
ament. Votary of thelarf (Jone 9 )* 7$ 
Wolyertoh, and Lam" MP. Shaftesbury ’57-73, 
Sec, to Treas. '%73» Paymaster-Gen. ’80-5, 

' V '* SJUtOHEIB. ' : 

Briggs, Sir Thomas Graham, of Farley Hill, 
Barbados (Oct 15), 64 

Brske-Midtuetosu Adml, Sir G 1 . N., Bart., served 
at Nayarino, St. Jean d’Acre, and in Crimean 


E - Worc -> 


called to bat Jn, Temp# *47* succ. as 8th Bart. 
( M 5ir Stafford Northcote ’) ’51, M.P. Dudley 
’55-7, Stamford ’58-66, N. Devon ’66-85, Fin. 
Sec, to Treas. ’58-60, Pres. Bd. Trade ’66-7, 
Sec India ’67-8* Ch* of Each. 74-80, First La. 
Treas. (not P. Minis.) ’85-6, For, Sec. '86-7, 


(April 28;, gj 

t Duckworth, Sir John Thomas Boiler, 22 years a 
Referee of Private Bills, House of Commons, 
was M.P. Exeter ’45-57, Lieut.-Cbl. ist Devon 
Yeo. Cav. ’65-77, DX. and J.P, Devon, High 
Sheriff *61 (No,v. sg), 7# * 

Elphinstone, Sir R. Dairy m pie Horn, having 

Anil, en.1. rtA„ ' 0 </LVk .A, IT 


areas, mot r, minis, j 05-0, ror, oee. 00-7, - i ir 'oc /ivu !■» ' 0 

is; L (jVn V “) S V 85 ' 7 ! diCd S “ ddenly D0Wning Sir" William, ofBoiayt.Qaeen's Co. 

fej jf r i «&»&? S? gW »W. Radnorsh., 

i Wand V» irWe« m Ransom. , MI rt Radnor D.st. '63-9 and -80-5, cr. a bart. 


IJ35“7>f anu partner -incasis, ashisuw, . / ,„« rT * o<? w ' 

/ (Sp 1- ! 1 a 6 ), 1 ? . . . n f Chiu* Sir W.^ern., F.L*S., ^fe’.S.VSept. aj), 7, 

S^ka^u^vSffSrhusSandonlv three HamUtoa > Sir Robert North Collie, K.C.fe., 


fford, Viscounty LR.P. (Nov. 20), 78 
mgford. Earl of, served through the Crimean 
campaign, a general, Hon* Col. 5th Fusiliers, 


was Major Roy. Bucks Yeo, Cav. (Mar. 23), 61 
Head, Sit Francis S. r served in H.E.I.C Service 
’35-46, 1 .P. Surrey (AUg. 28),^ 

(Tervia-White- J ervic, Sir Humphrey Charles 


campaign, a general, nun* v-01. 51a r usuiers, 

kb£°d°M gf0rd ' WaS Under ' S * C - War V8 Kii, §ir 7 ^chard Duckworth, Bart. 


Comdt - RoyaI 

Si C r Joseph ’ 

, ^ t„ 7 h1^ bAcn cr. an E a R r]V t &c oxtinrt Wflm.t-Horton, Rev. Sir George Lowis (Oct. 


Xing, Sir Richard Duckworth, Bart. (Nov, 2), 84 
Medlycott, Sir W. Coles Paget (Jan. 8) 

Hiller, Sir William, M.P. Leith ’59-6S, Ber- 


. was to have been cr. an Earl ; title extinct ^ 
died at 0. of Norfolk’s London residence 
l (Dec. 5), 70 

1 March, Countess of, 2nd w. E. of March, M.P. 

(e, s, J D. of Richmond) (Nov. 20) 

Meath, stih E. of, L.L. co, Wicklow, M.P. co, 
Dublin ’37-41 (May 26), 84 

Norfolk, Duchess of, a a. 0 f the late Countess 


24), 60 

Young, Sir Charles Lawrence, called bar In. 
Temp. ’65, for some time, a Copyright Comm*, 
author of several dramatic works^dncluding 
Jim the Penman (Sept, ir), IS 


Norfolk, Duchdsa, of, a of. of the late Countess «... 

,1 of Loudoun, and of the 1st Baron Doamgton ; Beresford-Hope, Rt. Hon. A. J, $, of late T* 
I m. ’77 (Abril 11), 3 & , Hope, Deepdfene, Surrey ; w. Lady M. Cecil, 

tforthwiok, Lord, M.P. Eve^aam ’37-4T, E. Wor- d- 8th Marq. SalisburV (oA 81); J.P. 

f cestersh. ’47-sg (Nov. j8) ; title extinct ; 76 Kent and Stafford, Pres. R.I.B.A, 56-67, F.C. 

Richmond and Gordon, Francis Harriet. Duchess 80, LL.D, Camb. and Dub., D.C.L. Oxen, 

w of, a. d. Alg. Fnlke Greyilie *, nu ’43 (Mar. 8), 64 author of ecclesiastical works, eminent 

' St. John of Blefcao, St. Andrew, 15th Lord (Nov, authority on ecclesiastical architecto$£j aat 

2 £*),47 ■’ , ' for Maidstone ’41-52, ’57*59. Stoke ’65-68, Camb. 

Says ami ffels, Ven, LU.iLlah. Res. of Hereford Univ. from ’68 (Oct. 20), 67 
40, Anfhd. of Hereford ’63, High Steward Blake, John Aloystus, aat for Waterford City 
of Banbury (May «6), ' •. ’57-69, co. Waterford ’80-4, co. Carlow from 

p 3trangford, Via cotmtess, 1 Eastern traveller, 'ge.lnsp. Irish Fisheries ’69-78, Chm. of various 

author, and philanthropist, wid. of V. Strang- Commas, on Irish Fisheries and Commerce, 
ford, the Orientalist and pnilologist (Mar . 24) (May 2a), 61 _ . ' . , 

Thynne, Lieut. Lord John Botte /ille, and a. Oohen, Lionel Louis, sat for Paddington N. from 
M. of Bath, died from effects of fall from horse ’85* V.-Pres. Counc. Fed. Synags., Trustee 

Vriiile tent-pegging (May 19), $0 and Man. Lond. Stock Exch., D.L. City Lond, 
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Vicc-Pres. Stat. Soc,, Memb. Roy. Coramn, 
Depression of Trade (June 26), 55 
Kelly, Bernard, grocer and potter, branch sec. 
National League, sat for S. Donegal from 


i&ar&r, 


Ryla 

Warrington, sat for Warrington 168-74. 
for Burnley from '76, was an advanced Liberal, 

jjf. .rot. _«* w ' 


ironmaster and wirei^aker, 
at for Warrington ’68-74, and 


button introduction of H.R. BiU of Mr. 
Gladstone became a Unionist (Feb. 8), 67 

Tottenham, Col. Loftus, was ir T>; ^~ ” J 

61, D.L. and JJP. Leitrim, j 
J.P. Fermanagh and Cavan. -#*»«. im . 

00-5, Winchester from ’85 (Dec. 5), 4 9 
Verdin, Robert, salt xnanfr., Chm. Winsford 
Local Bd., Commr. for the Upper Mersey, 

L. U. Memb. for Cheshire, Northwich Div., 
since Gen. Elec. Of 1886 (July 25), 52 

Watson, Thomas, silk spinner and hat-cloth 
maker, Rochdale, Chm. Rochdale Sch, Bd., 
sat for Ilkeston Div. from ’85 (March 7), 6k 

Ex-M.P. s (not included shove). 

Akroyd, Col. Edward, manft\, Halifax, ex-M.P. 
Halifax a^d Huddersfield, defeating Cobden 
at the latter place in ’57 (Nov. 19), 76 
Allen, Major Ralph Shuttleworth, sat for E. 

Somerset ’68-79 (Feb. 6), 68 
Astell, John Harvey, sen. Dir. G-.N. Ry. Co., sat 
forCamb, ’52-3, Ashburton ’59*65 (Jan. 22 a), 81 
Ssily, Laurence Richardson, sat (or Liverpool, 
Exchange Div., ’85-6, being defeated by the 
Gladstone candidate (April 18) , 70 
Brady, Dr. Joh&, M.R.C.S., sat for Leitrim 
’52-79 (March 27), 7k 

Garden, Sir R. W., Bart., aat for Gloucester '57-59, 
Barnstaple ’80-85, Lord Mayor oi 1-ondon ’57 
(Jan. 10) '86 

Oowper, Hon. Henry, b . and h.p, to E. Cowper, 

M. P. Herts ’65-85 (Nov. io), 52 

m Cranford, E. H, J., of Auchenames, Ayrsh., sat 
for Ayr Burghs ’52-74 (Aug. 30), 70 
Cross, John Kynaston, cotton spinner, Bolton, 
for which he sat ’74-85, Und. Sec. India '83-5 
(suicide March ao), 6k 

Desse, Matthew O'Reilly, sat for Co. Louth ’68- 
74 ; left over £40,000 to be applied towards 
extinguishing the National Debt (Aug. *7) 
Deedea, Major William, served m Crimea, sat 
for W. Kent ’76-80 0 

Douglas, Sir Charles E., K.C.M.G., sat for 


Warwick ’37-52, Banbury ’59-65, King-at-Arms 
of Order of St. ’ 

for Tewkenbury 


, Michael and St. George ’32-59 

Feb.s *)80 

Ilrwdwrwsll, William, sat 
’35-47 (f'eb. 10 a), 85 
XrfoDiax, John Samuel Wanley Sandbridge, 
sat for Wareham '41-57* *59-65# and ’69-80, 
D.L. Dorsetsh. (Jan. §), 87 
BnAinet Ad«nl< John Elphinstone, F.R.G.S., 
sat for Stirlingsh, ’65-74 (June 21 a), 81 
Swing, H. E. Crum, L.L. Dumbartonsh., M.P. 
Paisley (July 3), 85 

Rialde% Joshua, head of the great firm of cotton 
manfrs., Todmorden, sat for Yorks, W.R., 
£.Aiv., ’68-80 (March 9)* 60 
Floyer.Rt. Hon. John, High SheriflT of Dorset 
’44, Chin. Quar. Sess., sat for Dorset (C) '46-57* 
*64*80, app. P.C. ’87 (Aug. 4> f 75 
ImmmMm, Col., served in Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny campaigns, sat for Colchester '70-80 
(March to), 68 

Leith, J. Farley, ®at for Aberdeen City ’72-80 
McAithur, Sir William, K.C.M.G., s. ofAVesleyan 
minister of Londonderry, where Sir W. was 
manyyearjs in business, became an Australian 


merchant in Lond, ’57, Sheriff ’67, Alderman 
’72 until his death. Lord Mayor ’80, M.P. 
Lambeth ’68-85 (Nov. 16), 77 
Newdegate, Right Hon. Charles Newdigatc, sat 
for N. Warwicksh, ’43:85# long urged the 
holding of an inquiry unto monastic and 
conventual institutions (April 10), 71 
O’Sullivan, W. H., sat for Limerick ’74*85 (April 
91 157 

Ridley, George, sat for Newcastle-on-Tyne *56- 
60* when he resigned on bdtag appointed a 
member of the Copyhold Enclosure and Tithe 
Commission. 

Rowley, Col. the Hon. R. T., sat. for Harwich 
‘60-65 (Nov. 11), 80 

Russell, A dm!. Lord Edward, a a. of 6th D. of 
Bedford, sat for Tavistock 41-7, Naval A.D.C. 
to the Queen ’46-50 (May 31), 81 
Bohneider, H. W., ex-M.P. Norwich and Lan- 
caster (Nov. 13), 70 

Beely, Charles, l.P. Hants and Surrey, and for 
many years M.P. Lincoln (Oct. ai)» 8k 
Synaa, L. J., sat for co. Limerick ’65-85 (Sept. 
,8), 67 

Waring, Charles, of the firm of Waring Bros* 
railway contractors, sat for Poole ’65-8 (Ana 

26) ] 

Whatman, James, F.R.S., K.S.A., sat for Maul 
stone *52-7 and ’65-74, and W. Kent ’57I 
(March 12), 74 , 

Wyld, James, D.C.L., Geographer to H.M., sj 
tor Bodmin ’47*52 and '57-68, erected * f grd 
globe,” Leicester Square* a Memb. of t| 
Common Counc. of Lond,, took a leading pa 
in the promotion of technical schools, vc 
Knt. Comdr. of Legion of Honour, and Men 
of 17 other European Orders (April *7), 74. 

* CLERGY. 

Armstrong, Rev. Alfred Thomas, Canon of I 
Chester (Oct. 35), 82 ■ 

Arrowsmith, Rev. William Robson, M.A., via 
of Old St. Pancras (March 5), 78 1 

Balfern, Rev. W, Poole, Baptist minister aqj 
author of religious works (July 54/ 
Bartholomew, Rev, Chris, fefa urchiil, Preb, an 
Sub-Dean Exeter Cath, (may 8 a), 86 
Bartolini, Cardinal (Oct. a), 74 
Beckx, Father, ex-General of the Jesuit! 
(March 4), 92 

Beecher, Rev. Henry Waid, a 5. of Dr. Lyinail 

u — 1 — d — *---* — ■■ J "- ; **~ L 


Beecher, Presbyterian divine, and b * of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of ** Unci 
Tom’s Cabin,” ordained ’37* installed pastor c 
Plymouth Congregational Church. Brooklyn, 
’47, .took a leading part in the Abolitionist 
movement, editor of the Independent ’62-3, 
and the Christian Unhm ’70-80 (March 8), 78 
Beet, Rev. Robert, an ex-President of tlu 
Lancashire Congregational Union(Aug. 3), 6 
Binney, Dr, HibberLBp. of ,N6va Scotia (Aprl 
2$ 4), 66 A J 

Burke. Canon Ulick, P.P. of Claremoma, authol 
of the “ Aryan Origin of the Irish Race and 
Language ” (Nov. ai) 1 

Burton, Rev. C, J., Ch. of Carlisle (April 8), 95 \ 
Butler, Rev. Thomas, F4A, Hon, Canon Line 
Cath. (Jan. t a), 81 , ' 1 

Gaverot, Cardinal, Archbp. of Lyons (Jan. 23) 
Comber, Rev. T. J., Baptist Miss, on the Cong! 
(July) 

Oonsitt, Rt. Rev. Monsignor ProVost, vicar 
capitular, twice nominated for the vacant 
R.C. Bishopric of Hexham and Newcastle 
(July 21) 
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Pe§ae, Rev, John Bathurst, M.A., rector of the representatives of Lambeth attheL.S.B., 

* St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, and classical and Temperance advocate (July 17), 62 

head mathematical master in Merchant Newman, Dr. Frederick, Bishop of the Free 

Taylors’ School ’36-55 (July *5 a), $9 Church of England (Get, rah 75 

.Edwardi, Rev* Dr., Principal of the Calvinistio Ogle, Rev. Harman Chaloner, iVLA.,Feli. Magd. 
Meth. Coll, of Bala, and ‘father of the Prin- Coll*, Oxon, late* head master Magd. ColJ. 

cipal of the University C611. at Aberyatwith Sch. (June 25), 44 i 

(Julyxo) PanchriOge, Rev- W., M.A., rector of $t, Bar- 

Fipegan, Dr. Bernard, R.C, Bishop of Kilmore tholomew the Great, W. Smithfieldp which 
(Nov, 11) ^ edifice he greatly restored (June o) 

Fuming, Dr., Sec. of the Church Assoc, (June 9) Paaaglia, . Abbe* Carlo, who in *6x ; urged , the 
Feanki, Dr, P. F,, Rat>bi;;Ocrlin), and one of- abandonment of the temporal power of the 
the most distinguished' Jews in Europe papacy (March a "■ 

(Aug. 37 «), $9 Pellegrini, Cardinal, the last cardinal created 

Gamble, Rev, Henry John, upwards of 34 years by Phis IX* in n (Nov. 5a), 75 ' , 
minister of the Upper Clapton Congrega- Fhin, Dr. Kenneth M. A., fonder Moderator 
tionaJ Qt, (Jan. 4) , General Assembly of Church of Scotland,, ’77 

Gandell, Rev. Robert Laudian, Prof, of Arabic (Jan. 12, *88), 71 j , 

Ox. Uiiiv,, and Canon of Wells (Oct. 24), 69 Potter, Dr. Horatifi, Protestant Episc. Bp. of 
Gusldi, Monsignor who acted as Sec. to Mhp- New York (Jam a), $5 
signor Persico, the Papal Envoy to Ireland Power, Dr., R.C. Bishop of Waterford (Dec. 6) 
(Nov, 21) Pratt, Rev. Henry, Canon Residentiary of 

Gurney, Rev. Archer, resident chaplain to the Peterboro’ (Feb. 15 a) 
church attached to Brit. Embassy, Paris Baers, Dr. Andreas, Bishop of Strasburg (Nov. 

I (March ax), 66 17), 04 

Mimmm, BenjAmin, Archd. of Maidstone, and Richards, Rev. Edward Tew, M.A., held the 
f Can. of Canterbury for 40 years (March 25), 79 rectory of Farlington, Hants, for 61 years 
\Iayton.Rev. Thomas, vicar of Long Crendon, (March 19a ), 89 

\ near Thame f Nov, 2), 95 B.%g, Rt. Rev. George, R.C. Bp. of Duukeld 

i^ilkvRt. Rev. Dra Rowley, D.D., Bp. of Sodor (|an, 19), 75 ’ 
and Man, was 3rd s. late Sir G. Hill, Bart., Robinson, Rev. Robert, late Home Sec. Lond. 
educated Trin. Coll., Camb., B.A, ’59, M.A. Miss. Soc. (Jan. 10) 

*03, incumbent of St. Luke’s, Marylebone '63- Benge, Johannes, chief founder of sect of 
68, rector of Frant ’68-71, vicar of St. Michael’s, German Catholics (Oct. 26), 74 
Chester Sq., V 1_ 3» vicar of Sheffield ’73-7, Ross, Dr. A. J., rector of Snelston, and author 
Canon of York ’76-7, Bp. of Sodor and Man of u Life oi Bishop Ewing '* (March 18) 

77 (May 27), 5 $ Ryan, Rt. Rev., D. Director of Stanhope, some 

oobini, Cardinal Ludovico, domestic chaplain years Bp. of Mauritius (Jan. it, ’88), 86 
. ( .0 Pius IX., and one of the Referendaries of Scott, Very Rev. Dr., Dean of Rochester since 
j 7he Segnatura, sec. to the Propaganda, Nuncio '70, joint author with Dean Liddell of the * 

it Vienna ’74-80, when he was cr. Cardinal by standard Greek lexicon (Dec. a), 76 . 

Leo XIII., and appointed Papal Sec. of State Smith, Rev. Edward Herbert, rector of Killa- 
(Feb. 28)1 56 marsh, Chesterfield, in early life a midship- 

iffrey, Rev. Dr. George, clerk of the Glasgow man in R.N. (Aug. 23), 86 
United Presbyterian Presbytery, and ex- Smith. Rev. George, 'rector oi Homersfield, 
Moderator of the Synod (May 23) Rural Dean Wangford a.id South Elmham, and 

ones, Rev. John, of Llanelly, prominent minis- Hon. Canon Norwich Cathedral (Oct. 17), 64 
ter of Baptist denomination in Wales and South, Rev. Robert, formerly classical master at 
Chm, of the Baptist Union in Wales (Feb. 5 a) Christ's Hospital and iect. St. Michael Bassi- 
Ione», Rev. John, the well-known Welsh bard shaw (March 6), 83 
(“ Idrisyn ), vicar of Llandysiliogoco, author Stevens, Dr. W. Bacon, Bp. of the Episc. Ch. for 
> of several works, translator into Welsh of # Pennsylvania (June 12), 72 

the Queen's Journal of *‘Our Life in the Stock, Rev. J. Russell, M.A., rector of All 
1 Highlands ** (Aug. x8 a), 83 Hallows the Great and Less (April xx), 68 

l&attenta, Rev* Darnel, for many years minister Swainsou, Rev. Charles Anthony, D.D., Master 
r at Mare St. Baptist Chapel, Hackney (Sept. of Christ's Coll., Camb., and Lady Margaret 
xa); 74 Prof, of Divinity in the Univ* graduated 

Lee, Very Rev, Dr. Alfred, Bp. of Delaware, Trin. Coll* ’4* as 7th Wrangler, and was 

and, sen, bp, of the Episcopal Ch. in America elected to a tutdrslnp Of Christ's, appointed 

Legge, Hon. and Rev. Henry, nearly 50 years Lady Margaret Prof* *79, and to the Master- 

I vicar of Lewisham, jy. a* 3rd E, of Dartmouth ship of Christ's *8x (Sept. x6), 67 

• (Feb, 14). 83 Thielen, Dr., late Chap, -Gen. of German Army 

Lightfoofc, Rev. John Prideaux, D.D., rector of (July 15 a), 81 

Exeter Coll., Oxon (March 23), 85 Thring, Rev. Edward, head master ofUpping- 

yfsckixmon, Dr. Donald, minister of Strath. This ham School since ’53 (Oct. 22), 65 
1 pastoral charge haa been in succession from Titcomb, Bishop, vicar of St, Peter’s, Brwckley, 
father to son no years (Jan. 3, ’88) and ex-Bp. of Rangoon (April 2), 63 

McGettigan, Dr., Arrfhb. of Armagh and R.C. Trail, Prof. Samuel, D.D. and LL.D. of Aber- 
Primate of all Ireland* cons, coaaj, of diocese deen, Mod. of Gen. Assembly ‘74 (May 6), 80 
„ of Raphoe ’s6, succ. to the see ’61, trans. to Tro&ter, Rev. Coutts, Vice-master and Fellow of 
ft Armagh >0 (Dec. 3), 71;,' Trin. Coll. Camb. (Dec. 4) , 

^ ’Konrad, Bishop, one of the leaders of the olft Vine, Rev, Marshall H., 38 years sector of St. 
Danirni National party .and Minister Public Mary-le-Bow, Cheapsidc (June 15), 75 
Worship ’48 (Marco 28 a) , Walker, Rev, pr, G, B>, LL.D., rector of Land- 

Murphy, Rev, G. M„ pastor of the Congrega- beach, Camb., and fellow of Corpus Christi 
tional Ch., Borough Rd* Southwark, one of (Aug, 17), 47 
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WiUnr, Ven. John Russnl!, Archd. and Canon Mansckjee Cuiaetje, late Judge of High Court 


of Chichester (Oct, 31) 

Wallace* Rev,. Prof, of Christian Ethics in 
Belfast Coll, of the General Assembly 

WiiS^ev. John, D .!>*# vicar Holy Trim, 
Knightsbridge (May 23), ^ 

* LEGAL. 

Ballantme, William,, Serj.-at-Law, $. of late 
Win. Bal lan tine, tor many years Magistrate 
■ Thames Police Court j called to bar In. Temp. 
*34, cr. Serj, practised for some years in 

the Criminal Courts, and was at one time 
engaged' in many df the important cases in 
Westminster Hail, was counsel for the Ticli- 
borne claimant in the original suit for the 
estates, went in ’75 to India to defend the 
Gaikwar of Baroda (charged with attempting 
to poison the British Residcnj), receiving a 

rtf e.nno its. anrt Mnensps. nnthnr 14 my. 


Bere, 

(Oct. xp), 63 

Bower, W. G., clerk to late Lord Chelmsford 
when he was At the bar, to Mr. Justice Mellor, 
Lord J. Thesiger, Mr. Justice Cave, etc, 
(March 12), 71 

Brandon, Woodthorpe, Asst. -Judge of the Lord 
Mayor's Court/ and the oldest officer of the 
Corporation (March 17), 7U 
Cameron, Sir Matthew, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas of Ontario (June 26) 

Christian, ex-Lord Justice, Q.C. '46, Sol,-Gen. 
1 1 eland *56, Justice of Common Pleas, Ireland 
’58-67, Lord Justice of Appeal ’67-78 (Oct. 31), 76 
Cooper, Sir Charles, cx-Chief Justice of S. 
Australia (May 24), 9% 

Bart, Henry, J ,P., conveyancer and consulting 
counsel, bencher Lincoln’s Inn, author of 
* “ Vendors and Purchasers " (J une 30 a ), 70 
Bavia, James Edward, legal adviser to the 
Metropolitan Poliee (July 12), 70 
Beas, Sir George, LL.D., formerly a senator of 
the Coll* of Justice, Enin., ex-Lord of Court 
of Session and of Justiciary (Feb, 7), 83 
Be Gen, Sir John Peter, Q.C., Ticas. Lincoln’s 
Inn ’8a, knighted at opening of Royal Courts 
of Justice (May 14), 73 t 

Bemolombe, M., eminent French jurist (Feb. 21), 
89 

Fleming, James, Q.C., Chan, of the Durham 
Chancery Court (July 26) 

Gamble, Richard. County Court Judge of Ar- 
magh and Louth (April 19) 

Gibiin, Hon. W. K M puisne judge of Tasmania, 
formerly Premier of the Colony (Jan. 17 a), U7 
Gifford, Lord, formerly onjs of the judges at 


of Bombay (Dec. 5 a) 

ManefialcL, Horatio, deputy stipendiary magis- 
trate for Liverpool, and A. of Mr. Mansfield, 
one of the Metropolitan police magistrates 
(Aug. 13) - 

Martin, George, fate chief clerk Guildhall 
police court (Dec. 7), 80 


Court of Session, Ecfin. (Jan, 20) 

Hosack, John, Metropolitan police magistrate 
(Nov. 2), 78 

Knight, 1* inlay, Registrar in Bankruptcy, called 
to bar *67, appointed Registrar ’86 (June 21) 
Lawson, Rt, Hon. James Anthony, LL.D., 
called to Irish bar ’40, Sol.-Gen. for Ireland 
’6 1, Att.-Gcn. '65, M.P. (L.>Portarliugton ’65-8, 
a J udge of Court of Queen's Bench, Ireland, 
from *08 (Aug. iok 09 
lefroy, Thomas Edward Preston, late Judge of \ 
County Courts (July 25) 

Leith, James Farley, Q.C., called to bar ’30, 
joined Oxford Circuit, Q.C. *73, bencher '80, 
M.P. Aberdeen City ’72-80 (April 2), 70 
Lille?. Samuel, called to bar ’30, joined S.E. 
Circuit, many years leader of Surrey Sessions 
(J une 29 a), 80 

4 12 


judges ; called to bar ^Recorder of Warwick 
49-52 and Leicester 55-61:. Judge Queen's 
Bench '61-79, and occasionally sat afterwards’ 
with Judicial Committee 01 Privy .Council J 
M.P. Great Yarmouth '57*59 and Nottingham 
*59-61 (April 26), 87 I 


(Sept. 17), 7$ 

Peaoook, R. W., 40 years second solicitor to 
General Post Office (Jpn* a , *87) 

Phillips, John Roland, atlpendianr magistrate, 
for West Ham, called to bar *70, chose ^ 
Wales Circuit, appointed magistrate ’8i<Ji 

3 >, 4 $ « jj, 

Pinkett, Francis Frederick, Chief Justice Of tbcfl 
West African Settlements (May 28), SO a M 
Ramsay, Hon. Thomas Kennedy, judge tw 
Supreme Court, QuebeO and Montreal (Ja.^ 

5 a), 61 . j 

Shadwell, Cayley, barrister, b. and some tir 
secretary to the late Sir Lancelot SJiadwr 
Vice-Chancellor of England (Aug. 26), 80 
Sheen, William, M.A., head of the Well-kno 
firm of Messrs. Shaeh & Roscoe, too* 
prominent part in the movement for 
univ. enfranchisement of women, and 
securing special legislation for women 
children (March 6 a), 66 
Sleigh, Ser],, called, to bar Mid. Temp. 
Serj.-at-Law '68, practised for many years a 
the Old Bailey (Jan. 23), 69 t. 

Vernon, John E., one of the Irish Land Corr, 
missioners (March 7) ti 

Wallbridge, Hon. Lewis, Chief Justice of ManjW 
toba, Speaker of Dominion Parliament '6ji 
(Oct. 20;, 71 if 

Wallis, John E., English Judge Intern at. Couifl 
of First Instance, Alexandria (Jan. 12, '88 a) j 1 
Young, Sir William, ex-Chief Justice of Novi] 
Scotia (May 8 a), 88 1 Jb 

LITERARY PERSONS (see also next Section).^ 

Ahmed, Fans Effendi, Arabian poet and Turkish'! 

publicist (Sejit. 21), 87 . J 

Baynes, Prof. Spencer, one of the editors o(| 

Encj ' “ ~ 


Bocage, Paul, French playwright (Sept. 25 a) j 
Brueggeman, Dr. Karl, formerly chief editor of 
the Cologne Gazelle (July 5 a) ' 

Byrne, John, secretary to Newspaper Pres. 1 

Fund (Jan. '88) „ ‘ , L 

Caro, M., eminent French philosophical writeiffl 
I (July 13), 6J \ 

i Caulfield Richard, LL.B., archaeologist an 
genealogist (Feb. 20 a), 6k ‘ ‘ ^ m 

Clement, Charles, art critic of the Journal aeM 
Debats (July 7 a\ 65 , , 

CoUiaa, Rev. William Lucas, editorof il Ancier<n 
Classics for English Readers ” (March 25) 
Balloz, , M>, proprietor of the Moniteur and 
other French newspapers (April 12), 57 
Buruy, Albert, French journalist (Aug. 20 a), 4f 
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*f fafcker, Edward Douwess, Dutch autho r I Braeciolini/* and a voluminous contributor 
(“M ultatuli ”) (Feb. ,19 a), $7 to periodical literature (May *i)> 78 

Feval, Paul, trench novelist (March 7),60 Saxe, John Godfrey, American poet (March 31 
Genust, Gehcimratlj, Wilhelm (Jan- 9 fa) ' a)Jl . 

Gonzales, Emnian., French novelist (Oct. 15), 7 # ScMottmtui^Constantiii, evangelist, theologian, 
Gozzadini, Count Giovanni*, Italian historian and and'oriehtalist (N0yV ia&t 68 \ ? .. 

archaeologist (Sept, jo or), 77^ ' Second, Alberic, French litterateur and dramatic 

Grant, lames, author ot u The Romance of author ( J line 3 ), ?1 ' 

War and many other novels, mostly mili- Simpson, Palgrave, author of novels, travel: 

tary ; in earlte- life served some years in the books, of a “ Life of Weber, w and of several 

army (May 65 - , 7 - , 1 ' ' J plays, iadudiim “.Time ana the Hour ** and 

Cluyton, Mrs. Ltherlngton ^Eraxna Jane Wor- %i All fo^H&r/ the latter written in collabo* 

| boisc contributor of Serial stories to the ration with Hern? ad Merivale ; late sec- of 

\Cmisiian f Varid (Aug. 29 a), 63 the Dramatic Authors’ Soc. (Aug. 19), 80 

^ardy, Sir William, F.S.A., late Deputy-Keeper Strauss, Dr., author of educational works and 
i of the Public Records(Mareh 17), 79 of “ Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian' 1 

fleraud, John A., ,poet. dramatist, and many (Sept.,#} 

'■ years critic of the Athenmwi and Illustrated Thisted, Pastor ValdCmar, Danish author of 
Loudon Ncw$ (April 22 «), 87 novels, poems, etc., and of “ Letters from 

HughSk, John (“ Gd nog"), Welsh lyric poet Hell.’' * 

(April 27 a) Trautmann, Franz, German historical novelist 

Hughes, Thomas Fiott, linguist and Eastern (Nov. 6 a), 7 U 

I scholar, succ. Viscount Strangford as Oriental Visoher, Prof., eminent German art critic (Sept* 

t c. at Constantinople (June 18) 14), 81 

c, Wilhatn Henry, for many years librarian Warne, Charles, antiquary, and author or 
older Sacred Harmonic Soc. (Aug, 16 «), 70 “Ancient Dorset ” (April 30 a), 85 
iUc, Ccnite Henry d’, French diplomatist Wertheimer, Joseph Hitter von, for more then 
d author (June 30.nr), 56 30 years President of the Jewish '“community 

cio, Jose Escobar, Marquis Valdeiglesias, in Vienna (March 17), 86 
'Spanish journalist, editor and proprietor of Wood, Mrs* Henry, e. rf. late X- Pi ice, glove 
the Epoca (Jan, "4) manfr. of Worcester ; m. Henry Wood, who 

tfferies, Richafd, journalist, author of “ Hodge wa-> connected with shipping trade; author 

and hts Masters,” of many books and fugitive of “Fast Lynne" (ot which 140,000 copies 

lirticles cn rural hie, and 01 numeious works have been published), “Mrs, Halliburton’s 

f >f fiction (Aug* 14) Troubles," and other works, conductor of the 

Geoff, Gospodin Michael Nikiforovich, Privy Argosy (Feb. 10), 67 

‘ouncillorol the Russian Empire, late Prot. Ziegler, Alexander ol Ruhla, Thuringia, writer 
, f Philosophy MomioW Univ., and editor of or books ol travel (April 9) 


(Ajpril 27 a) 
lugnes, Thon 


land author (June 30#)* 56 
maciOj Jose Escobar, Marquis Valdeiglesias, 
'Spanish journalist, editor and proprietor of 
the Epoca (Jan, -a) 

Ifferies, Richard, journalist, author of “ Hodge 
find hts Masters," of many books and fugitive 
lirticles cn rural hte, and ol numeious works 
pf fiction (Aug* 14) 

Groff, Gospouin Michael Nikiforovich, Privy 


‘ouncillorol the Russian Empire, late Prot. Ziegler, 'Alexander ol Ruhla, Thuringia, 1 
, f Philosophy MomioW Univ., and editor of or books ol travel (April 9) 

/ 'he MoskojfUhya Vwdamosti (Aug. 1), CO 

' »8zewaki, Joseph Ignaz, Polish writer and SCIENTIFIC MEN AND DOCTORS, 

ovelist (hi* combined works fill 300 vols.) 

March 19), 7 J r Andrew, Sir William, C.I.E., “the apos 

eroix, Jules, Ficnch litterateur and brother of railways," and a warm advocate o 
the “ Bibliophile Jacob *’ (Nov. 20 a), 78 Euphiales Valley Line (March it), 80 

uxrent, Prof. Fi«ujeis, Belgian historian and Arlt, Prof., oculist'ot Vienna (March 7), 7 i 
publicist (Feb. n), 77 Baird, Pro!, Spencer Fullerton, LL.D. 

iaquet, M. Auguste, the literary partner of tinguished American uatuialist, head 1 

Alexandre Dumas (Jan. 9, ’88), 80 Smithsonian Institution, Washington, ! 

Carston, Philip Bourke, poet and litterateur, s. of the National Museum, and Pres, < 

of Dr. Westland Marston, and blind horn his U.S. Fish Comm. (Aug. sot?), 6 k 
youth (Feb. 14 a), 85 Baldwin, Frof. Thomas, for many years In 

Tayhew, Henry, author of the farce of 14 The the Agric. Dept, of Nat. Edue., Ireland 

Wandering Minstrel,*’ assisted Mark Lemon ducted the Irish branch of the inquiry ■ 

| in the establishment of Punch ('41), author the Richmond Comm. (Aug. 31) 


Andrew, Sir William, C.I.E., “the apostle of 
railways," and a warm advocate of the 
Euphiales Valley Line (March it), 80 
Arlt, Prof., oculist'ol Vienna (March 7), 75 
Baird, Prof, Spencer Fullerton, LL.D., disi* 
tinguished American uatuialist, head of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, Direc. 
of the National Museum, and Pres, of the 
U.S. Fish Comm. (Aug. 20 a), Ok 
Baldwin, Frof. Thomas, for many years head of 
the Agric. Dept, of Nat. Edue., Ireland, con- 
ducted the Irish branch of the inquiry under 
the Richmond Comm. (Aug. 31) 

j t u u u c i> - c r:* .. 


of “ London Labour and London Poor "(July BaxendeU, Joseph, F.R*S., KK.A.S,, etc., City 
as), 75 , Astronomer, Manchester, and Corporation 

Xionel, Frahcisque, French Prof, of For. Lit., Meteorologist, Southpoi t (Oct. 7),’ 73 
Bordeaux, author of works on Anglo-Norman Seclard, Jules, French physician and physiolo- 
history (May Xo), 78 gist (teb. 22 a) 09 


history (May io), 78 

Hillock, "pinna Mar*a (Mrs. Craik), author 


gist (fceb. 22 a) 69 

uk), author of Bloxom, Charles L. K many years Prof, of Che- 
published '57, mistry at King’s Coll., London (Nov. 28 a) 


“John Halifax Gentleman," published '57, mistry at King’s Coll., London (Nov. 28 a)^ 
and other novels; obtained a civil list pen- Bolton, Col. Sir F. # C.E., founder of Soc. of Tel. 
sion of ;£6o in ’64; married Mr. Craik, a part- Engrs. and Electricians, inventor of system of 
„ ner in the piiblishing liodse of Macmillan & telegraphic and visual signalling introduced 
>' Co., ’63 (Oct* fa)> 61 v ’ into the services ’63, water examiner under 

tordmaun. Johannes, Austrian novelist and the Metropolis Water Act, and took an active 
journalist, Pres,, of Austrian Journalists’ and _jpa rt 111 Urn Kensington Exhibns. G« n * 5 )» 66 
Literary Union (Aug. ax), 66 Bbussingault, Joseph Dieudonng, Frenciichemist 

Azmaer, Dr. August, Orientalist (May iq), 80 (May 10 a), 85 , 

dlhilhps. John Arthur, chemickl geologist and Buddicom, William Barber, one of the first of 
metallurgist (Jan. 5), 6 k the great railway engineers (Aug* io <*), 70 

* latonoff, Gilarofi, Russ, journalist (Oct. 23), 63 Clark, Alvazi, M.A., eminent American optician 
Reid* George William, F.b*A-» late Keeper of the (Aug. 19 a h 8 % 

prints and records at the British Museum Dancer, John Benj. r Manchester optician (Dec. 
(Oct* 2o\ 78 6 a ), 75 

Ross, Jchn Wilson, author of u Tacitus and Dickson, Sir Joseph Ritchie Dy on, for 40 years 
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physician to H.M. Legation at the Court of 
Persia (Aug. 7) f 

Eads,€*pt. James Buchanan, American engineer 
(March 10), 67 

Ferguson, William, F.Z.S,, connected e with 
Ceylon nearly 48 years (A tig. 10 «), 67 
Fox, Dr, Wilson, one of H.M, Rhys. in Ordinary 
(May'3) , 

Garrett, M‘A., well-known conchologist, assoc, 
formerly with Dr. Agassiz c an extensive 
explorer and author (Ndv. t), 64 . ' „ 
Coldsclrmidt, Prof* Meyer Aaron, Danish poet, 
novelist, and journalist (Aug. 16 «), 67 
C osselin, M., French surgeon, and Pres. Acad. 
Sciences (May 1), 09 


llaaat, Sir John Francis Julius von, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S*, rh.D., naturalist and* Professor ol 
Geology in Canterbury Coll., New Zealand, 
Coinrar. in charge of New Zealand exhibits at 
Col. and ind. Exhib. (Aug. x6 «), 68 
* Hayden, Dr. F, V., formerly head oi Lhe Geolog. 

and Geogr. Survey, U.S.A, (Jan. 18, 7 88 a), 69 
Hunt, Robert, F.R.S., late Keeper oftlie Mining 
Records (Oct. 17), 80 

Husband, William, C.E., investor of Husband’s 
oscillating cylinder stamps lor ore crushing 
(April 30 at), 68 

Hutton, R. H.. the famous bone-setter (by mis- 
adventure) (July t6 > 4 

Jones, Sir Horace, City Architect, appointed 1864, 
designed London Central Market, Smithficld, 
Billingsgate, and Leadenhall Markets, Guild- 
hall Library and Museum, and Temple Bar 
Memorial, past President of Royal Institute 
of British Architects (May ai), 68 
Keith-Faleoner, Hon* lop. Lord Almoner’s 
reader in Arabic from ( 86, and s. of E. of 
Kintore. died while on mission work in 
Arabia (May 12 at), 30 ' 

Krapp, Herr Alfred, proprietor of the celebrated 
steel works and gun foundry at Essen (J uly 
* 7 )» 77 

Langenbeck, Prof, von, surgeon, reputed to be 
the best operator in Germany (Sept. 29 a), 77 
Luther, Dr. E. (Oct. 16) 

Meadows. Dr. Alfred, physician and accoucheur 
to St. Mary's Hospital (April 19) 

Moore, Thomas, F.L.S., 38 3 ears curator of 
Chelsea Botanic Gardens of the Society of 
Apothecaries, author of numerous botanical 
works, many years joint editor Gardeners' 
Chronicle (Jan. i), 66 

Ogston, Dr. Francis, Emeritus Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in Aberdeen Univ. 
(Sept, as), 86 

Plumptre, Charles John, bar.-at-law, Lecturer 
on Public Speaking and Reading at King’s 
Coll., Lond., and Lecturer on Elocution in 


Univ. Oxoh (June 15 «), 69 
Pott, Prof,, of Halle, philolog 


ist (July 7 a\ 8U 


Piice, Bonamy, Prof, of Political Economy, 
Oxen (Jan. 8, ’88), 80 

Cuain, Richard, r.R.C.S,, F.R.S., Surgeon 


Cuain, Richard, r.R.C.S,, F.R.S., Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Queen (Sept. 15), 87 _ 
Hooka, Dr. B, P., lohg in the H.E.l. Co/s medi- 
ated service, and Hon. Physician to the Queen 

.. "^S.eifori, Surg.-Gen. William, C.B., Hon. 

Pbys* to the Queen (March 24), 71 
tBchxlmer, Dr. Carl, Prof* of Gynaecology, Berlin 
- Univ. (Feb. 7), W * 

SkMwyiVDr. Johannes, German chemist (Sept. 
10a) 


Smart, Sir William Richard Edwin, K.C*B. , 
” K.L.H., M.D., Insp.-Gen. (ret.) R.N., Hon* 
Phys, to the Queen (Dec, »), 70 
Smythe, Gen. william James, F.R.S.> and 
meteorologist (July *a) 

Stenzen, Prof., Direc. German Archaeological 
Inst, (jan- 27), 71 

1 Stevenson, Thomas, C.E., author oi “ Design 
and Construction of Harbours " and ** Light- 
house Illumination^' (May 8), 

Tuoker, Stephen, Somerset Herald (Jan, 6), Si 
Vansetti, Prof., distinguished surgeon, Padua,. 

and Prof, in Padua univ. (Jan. 6, '88), 78 
Waters, W. Horscraffc, sen. Dem. Phys., Owen’s! 

Coll., Manchester (Jan. at) 

Whitworth, Sir Joseph, FaR.S,, LL.D., D.C.L.J 
etc., the eminent mechanician and artillerist;' 
(Jail. 33), 88 l 

Wiener, Charles, medallist, and sometime Master^ 
of the Mint at Lisbon (Aug. 37 <*)» 66 / 

Wyld, James, geographer to ihe Queen (aei? 

EX-M.P.S). ■; 

Youmans, Edward L., American scientific writer] 
(Jan. 29), 66 | 

MILITARY AND NAVAL MEN, fj 

Adams, Commissary-Gen. Ge$ge, C.B., entered 
Commissariat Dept. ’13 (May 38 o), 1 ^ J?' 

Aitken, Col. Robert Hope Moncrien, V.C. rj,jj 
reived for various acts of gallantry perform im 
during the defence of the Residency fg> 
Lucknow (Sept. 18) 

Alexander, Lieut. -Gen. Frederic, late Bend|\, 
S.C. (Nov. 25), 64 jBL 

Annesley, Lieut.-Gen. Stephen Francis CharjX, 
(Nov. a4 >, 70 m. 

Ansell, Gen. Augustus Francis (Nov* 15), 8k J. 
*Aastruther, Capt. G. J,, R.N., served with cMi 
tmetion in the Chinese and Japanese wa ! 
(Jan. 19, ’88), UC it 

Baker, Col. Valentine, a b. of Sir S. Rflktl 
African explorer, entered British army \afc 
served through Kaffir war and in Crimea, 
command 10th Hussars ’60-73, Asst. Quartej| 
master-Gen. ’74, dismissed the service 
in consequence of the verdict at the trial oft 
the Queen v. Baker, subsequently entered! 
the Turkish army, serving in the campaign 
on the Loin, organised the Egyptian gendi 
aimerie, and as Baker Pasha unsuccessfully 
attempted the relief of Tokar (Nov. 17), 68 *1 
Bateman-Champain, Col, Sir John U., R.EiL 
K.C.M.G., of the R.E. (Bengal), Direc.-fcv 
Chief of Indo-European Govt. Teleg. Dept 
(Feb. i ), 68 ■ 

Batten, Lt.-Gen, Sisley J,, late M.S.C. (Jan. if 
Becher, Gen. Sir Arthur Mitford, K.C.B. (Oct 
5 ). 71 

Bedford, Vice-Admiraj E. J. (July a), 77 
Bell, Gen. James, formerly of the Madras Army 
(Feb. 20), 86 I 

Bell, Major Evans, writer on Indian ques|ionffl 
(Sept. ia) ' ifl 

Boh Shway, Burmese Dacoit leader (Oct. 5) 
Boxer, Ktar-Admiral R. If. (July 27) ,m 

Bryoe, Lt.-Col. George Leslie (July it) H 
Buckle, Lt.-Col.’ Christopher, formerly ofthfll 
3rd Bombay Light Cavalry (Queen’s ‘ Ownffl 
and afterwards of the Staff Corps (Jifly *9), <fP 
Butler, Major-Gen. Percy' Arthur, C.B., server 
in Scinde" and the Crimea (Jan. to) 

Carter, Rear-Adml. Richard (Nov. 21), 67 
Codd, Admiral Edward, entered the navy x8ao 
(April > 
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^pawflon, Maj. -Gen. John, late B.S.C. (April 24), 62 
De Gourcy, Gen. Roussel, commanded French 
Ibices 111 Totiquin (Nov. 9), 60 
Denham, Admiral Sir H. Manglus, F.R.S. (July 
3 ),«f 

Douglas, Gen. Sir John, G.C.B., of Glenfmanf, 
Argylesh., commanded the 79th Highlanders 
m the Crimea and also in the Indian mutiny, 
and subsequently held comraaud of the forces 
in N. Britain (Sept. 8), 70 . 

Duke, Gen. Thomas Assheton (Feb. 23), 8 l 
'Dunsford, Gen. H. r C.4L<Jan. 31) 

Farquhaxson, Major-Gen. Lenox James, late 
, ! Coradt. 7th Bengal Cavalry (Aug. 12), 63 
Fairs. Gen., War Minister in De Freyci net’s 
' cabinet *79, and who commanded the army of 
i the North for a while (March as) 

IjFendaU, Lt.-Cot., formerly 4th Light Dragoons, 
1 served in Peninsular war (Jan. x?, ’88) 
iihbouras, Admiral, C.B., many years Hon. 

1 Sec. Roy. Patriotic Fund, and to Naval and 
Bible Soe., took prominent part in 
* Metropolitan evangelistic work with Lord 
r Shaftesbury (May 13 a) 

intana, Italian general, killed by a kick from 
his horse (Aug. 25) 

>irdy?e, Gen., C.B. (Sept. 23) 
eese, Lt.-Gei^ W. H. (May 30 0), 65 
r >mble t Lient.-Gcn. Dominic Jacotin, C.B., 
|Jnectar-Gen. Military Education (Nov. 20), 65 
inetaky, Gen. Johann Stepanovitch, one of 
'be heroes of the last Russo-Turkish war; 
)sman Pasha surrendered to him (April 30 a) 
4&ud, Dr., Insp.-Geh. H.M. Bombay Army, 
jthor of valuable works and papers on 
g >tany and chemistry (Jan. 12 a ), 70 

0 don. Admiral George Thomas, flag captain 

the com dr.-in-chief during the naval opera- 
e ms in the Baltic '54 (July 30 a), 81 
8 Ion, Sir Henry W. M., K.C.B., brother of 
s ie hero of Khartoum, held several appoint- 
c ents in the Army and Commissariat ; m '47-8 
, 3 distant Poor Law Commiss.t>nerin Ii eland, 
/nd was employed as relief inspector during 

1 he famine (Oct. 22), 69 
we, Li. -Col, Augustus Frederick, C.M.G., late 
jLt.-Gov. of St. Vincent, a g.s. ot 3rd E. of 
j Arran (Sept. 21) 

bre-Browne, Col. Sir Thomas, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
(Apri l 17 ), 80 

reig, Major-Gen. Irwin Montgomery, Royal 
Bombay Engineers (July 4) i 

'iflfiith, Gen. Darby, C.B., late Scots Greys and 
(Col. $th Lancers (Nov. tj), 78 
amilton-Cox, Major-Geo. Sir John, C.B. (March 
10), 70 

iarvey, Admiral Henry, J.P., one of the sur- 
vivors of Navarino, where he was signal 
midshipman on the flagship of Sir E. Cod- 

I rihgton (May 28 a ), 75 
.aughton, Lt.-Gen. John Colpoys, C.S I., 
entered R.N. ’29, passed into Bengal Infantry 
'35, defended the tort of Chanaka*', and held 
{subsequently numerous important appomt- 
/ merits in India 

vaymerle, Geu. Ritter von, a brother of Baron 
ivon H. and a distinguished military writer 
i(Sept. 20), 58 

bwss, Major-Gen. Frederick Augustus (Feb. 
i ,21,), 53 

punter, Major-Gen. F, F., late Col. Wore. Regt. 
V,Jan. 15) 

^.yde, Major-Gen. Henry, formerly of the Bengal 
Eng. and Inspector-Gen. of Stores India 


Ofhce (Sept. 23), < 
lagaU, Gen., C.B., 


served with distinction in 


India and Crimea, and received many honours 
(I an. xx, ’88j 

Jachmann, Vice-Admiral von, hadiupreme com- 
mand of the active German fleet '67-72 (Oct. 
ag a) * , 

Jauxeguiberry, F renclf Admit, Grand Cross L.H., 
served in Crimea, Cochin-China, and China, 
and with Ohanxv in th# Army of the Loire; 
late Min. of Marine (Octroi), 7 % 

Joliffe, Lt.-Col. William, late paymaster Roy. 

Marine Light mfantry (Jan. a), 67 
Kelly, Gen? Thomas Cortyngham, C.B. (Marsh 
ish'70 ‘ *' > ' „ 

Kelly, Capt. j. W„, one of the survivors of the 
Balaclava charge (Jan. u> 1 . . , 

Kempster, Lt.-Gen, F. r late MJS.C. (Jan, 1:3) 
Lanyou, Sir W. Owen, Mjhhw to Mr. 
Edward Lawson, A.D.C. tcrLord Wolseley 
in the Ashanti war, administrator of the Gov. 
of Griqualand West, made a C.&L.G, for ser- 
vices in Zulu war, Col. on Staff, and Comdr. 
of base of operations in the Egyptian Exped. 
’8s (April 6), 55 

Lawrenoe, Gen. Albert Gallatin, of Newport, 
U.S.A, (Jan. 16), 53 

Lawrenoe, Gen. Henry, an old Indian officer 

(Nov. 23), 97 

Le FKffGen., was, after Sedan, Minister of War 
in besieged Paris, and subsequently French 
Minister in St, Petersburg (Nov. 16), 88 
Lindsay, Major-Gen. A. H., C.B., was through 
the %vhole of the Indian Mutiny, and in the 
Afghan war of ’8o (May 27 a) 

Lindsay, Major-Gen. A. H., C.B. (May 26 a) 
Loftus, *Gen. William James, C.B., formerly of 
the 38th Regt. (April 2 a), 65 
Lucas, Major-Gen, Shaw de NeufviUe, of the 
Royal (late Bombay) Artil. (Feb. 16), 57 
MaoGrregar, Gen. Sir Charles. B.S.C., a dis- 
tinguished Indian officer (Feb. 3) 

M‘ Intyre, Gen. Colin Campbell, C.B,, served in 
the Persian campaign of ’57, and during the 
Mutiny (Aug. 25#), 80 

McKay, Major-Gen. John, late Col. comm, the 
12th Reg. Dist. (OtL 14! 6 h 
Maclean, Maj. -Gem John Norman H.(May 15), 65 
Major, Gen. Percy Arthur (Jan. io), 68 
Moody, Major-Gen. Richard Clement, R.E. 
(March 31) k 

Morris, Gen. Charles Henry, R.A., C.B, (Oct. 
12), 6 U 

*Mul caster, Gen. William Edward, served in 
Afghanistan, Punjab, North-West frontier, 
and other campaigns (Feb. 4), 67 
Pardey, Major John Quin, one of the few 
remaining officers of the Peninsular war 
(March 17), 91 

Flowden, Lt.-Col. T. J. Chicheld, C.I.E., Bengal 
Army (Sept. 15), 44 

Price. Gen; Edward, C.B., Col. Comdt. of the 
R.A. since '83, commanded the artillery at 
the siege and capture of Kotah, in Rajputana, J 
the action at SaugOr, and the defeat of (he. 
rebels on the right bank Of the Bunnas (Aug. 
* 3 ), 76 * * 

Pullen, Vice-Admiral William John S. (Jan. 15 a) 
Raban, Major-Gen. Herbert, ret. B.S.C. (June 
2^ «)> 67 * 

Ramsay, Gen. Henry Garner, C.B. (Nov. 25), 74 
Ramsay, General George, many years Resident 
at the Courts of Nagpore and Nepaul (July 

Benny, Major-Gen. George Alexander, V.C., 
Royal (late Bengal) Artil., served in the 
Sutlej, the Mutiny, and other campaigns, 
retd. (J»u. 7 a) ’ ^ ‘ 
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Bipley, Gen., Com dr. of the Confederate Battn. Hecht, Edward; pianist and milt* conductor, < 
which opened* 1 firs on Fort Sumter at the*;, long Associated withlCharles Half's Choir 
outbreak ofi*hc A vfterican civil war (March. 29) ' (March 7) 

Robmson, Gen. Alex., B.S.C. (Jan. 2 *>„ Heller, Stephen* composer and pianist (Jan. *4> 4 

SimdBanda, Comdr, the Hon. F. E4 (J»ly "W, 7 $ *.' • s 

30), 88 • ^ c ‘ v 'f * Meagler, Charles, well-known ritmio proprietor 

Seymour, Admiral Sir Michael, G;€.B;, MJ». (Sept. 28), £7 “ ^ 

* Ocvonport '59-63* Registrar and Sec. Order Serdmab. Robert, R-3.A,, a forfejfboat Scottish 
Of the Bath *30- 5 7 -{Feb. 23), 86 artist (historical and portrait), anda leading 

fihadwell, Gen. Lawrence, CB.» 8th s. late Sir memb. of the Council R.S.A^(J^i. 1 1, *88), 47 
L. Shadwell, V.-Cb. of England (Augii6), 84 Hermann, Compare, the famous conjuror (June j 


cjh au wv C4 a j v .>o: ox o* A«cswui r up m pars, ms cdmepw^uw 

Bimpacm, Gen. David, late Bengal Army (Sept. i) t\ 7J , ' - » ' 

ffifsaa, Comdt.* one of the chief organisers Hird, F. W., organist and musician of Leeds 
11 under Laiqoriciere of -the Pontifical Zouaves . (Nov. 9), 60 ' . - . 

" (Ana. 3d) Hobson, John, tnus. direc. Moore /& Burgess 

Baiith, Sir Admiral Henry, K.C.B. (Jan. i6> Minstrels (Jan. 31) - , , J 

Smith. Edwin ^Augustus, Paymaster-ia-Chief Idris. Vydian, Welsh bard(Nov. 3) ' « 

%N.jJan^$mV < ' - Knight, Rev, J. P.. ccfeposerof ‘*$be wore t 

Smith. Col. Frederick' A., served in the Crimea, wreath of roses,* “t Rocked in the cradle p* 
. the Deccan,' and in New Zealand war of '64, the deep/’ etc. (June 1 <*),. 75 
>' , (receiving for his services there the V.C. Lsblache, Signor Frederick, e. s. of thefaraou 1 
' "(July 30 «) _ Lazerges, Hyppolite, French aitist«>dt. 30 a),-W 

.4Wr»d, Major-Gen. W..J. F.j C.B., late B.S.C., tenor «>, » ■■ 

/'Served during the Mutiny, and took part in Lequesne, Eugene Louis, French sculptor (Junj 
v the storming pf Delhi, commanded the nth jo <i), 71 \ 

■y Punjab Infantry in the China Exped. *60*2 11 Lind, Jenny" (Madame Goldschmidt), d. <fl 
^ (Aug. 29) - a prof, of languages, 4, Stockholm *21, aprai 

Stephen*, Lt.-Col. John Francis, late of the Dresden *47, London *47, called for the purift: 

Dorsetsh. Reet. Q ulv 6) and beauty of her voice the ** Swedish Nisofe, 

Suenson, Danish Admiral, defeated allied Aus- ingale,” married *sr in America - ML OtP 


wreath of roses,* 


Stephens, Lt.*CoL John Francis, late of the 
Dorsetsh. Regt, (July 8) 

“Summon, Danish Admiral, defeated allied Aus- 
trian and Prussian squadrons off Heligoland 
'64 (May 9 a) 

' Templer, Major -Gen. Henry John (Oct. 20) 
Vivian, Gen. Sir R. J, Hussej', G.C.B., entered 
H.E.LC. Service 1818, saw much service, 
organised and commanded a Turkish contin- 
gent of 25,000 men in the Crimean campaign 
(May 3), 86 

Watson, Major-Gen. Hugh 0une 12) 

Warder, Gen. Count von, was in command of 
the trdbps which during the Franco-German 
campaign defeated Gen. Bourbaki at Mont- 
beliard (Sept. *3) 

WhinyatSB, Gen. Francis Frankland (Jan. 23), 90 
Wilson. Admiral Charles Fabie, C.B. (Feb, 21), €2 


Dresden *47, London *47, called ior the jnirif d 
and beauty of her voice the ** Swedish NiglM 
ingale,” married *51: in America - ML Oan 
Goldschmidt, an able 7 musician, -and tHeJ^ 
upon retd* from operatic stage, but app. <f|i 
casionally at concerts until ’66 (Nor. a), ttO |L 
Maofarren, Sir George A:, s. of a theatrical mf 
age rand plajTight whowjrote two of his so|/ n .| 
librettos, composer of , *Kobin Hood ” si d . 
other operas, of much oratorio music (inclpC “ 
ing the/ 4 Resurrection anthems, part soiAJJi ’ 
orchestral music, a prolific writer on {;? 
history and theory of music ; Prof, of Mi,pi 
Camb. *70, and a Doctor of Music *75, mV 
Doc. Oxon ; Principal'of R.A. of Music (wha;, 
he was educated, and with which he was IdL 
connected) ’76. knighted '83 i totally blind m 

' 1 


belia rd (Sept, as) he was educated, and with which he was 1<*L 

WhinyateB, Gen. Francis Frankland (Jan. 23), 90 connected) ’76. knighted '83 : totally blind ilk 
Wilion, Admiral Charles Fahie,C.B. (Feb. 21), 02 many years (Oct. 3*), ti * Tf 

Wittgenstein, Prince rierrej Russian general Marston, Mrs. Hemy, wid. of the well-knomj 
and A.D.C. ofthe Czar (Aug. 22 a), 65 Shakesperian actor and reader, first appearql 

ARTISTS MttSTGTAWfl Awn AfTiVRR '26, and was very popular at Sadlers Well 

AKTIBTB, axJBXClANB, ANu ACTORS, dunng the Phelps management (March 5), a 

Amerling, Fredk.. Austrian painter (Jan. *4), SC Massol, Auguste, French vocalist (Oct. 3 r«h a 
Barrett, Mrs. Wilson (‘A Miss Heath 1 *), actress Hichaelis, Theodor, composer ofthe weli-knowl 
^Oulys?) ’ - . t 44 'Lnr lash Patrol” dan. *88) I 

‘Campbell, Charles William, mezzotint engraver MontB|rue, Alfred, a Me mb. of.S©c. Brit. Artis# 
(Majrch 31), - (April 25 a), ?G* t > M 

Cartier-Belleuse, sculptor, and art director of the Montchal, Count H. de Routt, composer if 

Sevres porcelain works (June 3), CS French opera and chemist (Oct, 1 a), 80 1 

Collier, Hon. Mrs., aitist, d, of Prof. Huxley Oakes, John Wright, A.R.A, Udly 8), 1 

and of the Hon. John Collier. *Faliazi, M. Josp., distinguished Italian landi 

Cuvilher-Flevry, Alfred Auguste, French lite- scape painter, at Paris (Jan. 18, *88 <r), 74 ; 

rary critic and raemb. French Academy (Oct. Panofka, Herr, German violinist and composes 
. . (Dec. 6 a), BO - ^ I 

J>o*e, fliomas, marine artist (died in Whitby Pasdeloup, Jules-Etienne, celebrated conductor 
workhouse) (Jap. 1 a) of classical concerts in Paris (Aug. *4), 09 I 

ZhtficSt, Lou,is-Hyacinthe (Rf* Hyacinthe), Pohl, Carl Ferdinand, librarian to the Geself 
French corned i an (May 8 a\ 75 schaft dcr Musik-Freunde, Vienna, author cV 

• lifer...; .i » u 1 1 n ’ *._ • 


French comedian (May 8 a) 
Dupin, HCnri. 44 father^ of 3 
(April s), 96 




t Louis, Belgian hist, painter (Nov f ; *8), ! 
^ George, church architect (March $% 50 


» 75 schaft dcr Mueik-Freunde, Vienna, author <)■ 

rench dramatists 44 Haydn and Mozart in London,” etc; (Apri l 

28), 08 • il 

inter (J une 12) Power, Nelly, music-hall artiste (Jan# 29) jBg 

c of La . Psrseve- ficheuren, Prof. Gaspard, German 'ttudafifistV 
d subjects in^ltaly painter (June 18 a), 77 . + ■ * 'll 

Sloper, Lindsay, vocalist, composer, and tea*! tJl 
4XM of music (July 3), GO - •. ■^T f 

rench artist (Jan. Smith, William Collingwood, landscape painter/ 
(March 25), 71 

inter (Nov f ^8), 77 Sothem, lytton, e, a f , of late E. A. Sothern 
set (March r), 50 (“Lord Dundneaiy ) (March izj 


‘ _ (April s), 06 38), 08 

Favretto. Signor, Venetian painter (June 12) Power, Nelly, m 
Filippi, Fflippo, musical critic of La .P^rseve- Scheuren, Prof. 
"rnttmi ana Writer on musical subjects in°ltaly painter (June 

, qoMedttn (Oct.4), 76 / 1jul> 

. %&laiQd, Claude Ferdinand, French artist (Jan. Smith, William < 
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machinist, and director of several companies 
(June 9), 80 

Deane, John Conellan, took an active part in 
connection with the great Exhibitions at 
Cork ’5»» Manchester *53, Ciy&tal Palace and 
Alexandra Park, was a poor Jaw inspector 
during Irish famine (Feb.*^), 71 
De Btern, Baron Herman, head of the financial 
house of Stern Bros., Angel Court (Oct, so), 7 $ 
Eyre, George Edward, formerly partner in the 
.firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode (Nov. 24 a). BU 
Fleming, A, B., of the firm of Messrs. A. B. 
Fleming & Co., printing ink and Chemical 
* jnanSvT{July 26 a) 

Fox, Samuel, inventor of the “ paragon ” 
umbrella frame (Feb. 25), 72 
Freeman, Robert, ohe of the original members 
of the Met. Bd, of Works, and for some years 
memb. Lend. Sch. Bd. (Jan. 29) 

Fuller, Francis, last surviving of the three 
promoters of the Great Exhibition of '51, 25 
years surveyor to L.B. & S.C. Ry. (June 4 a) 
Grierson, James, general manager of the Great 
Western Railway (Oct. 7), 60 
Hall, William, senior shipbuilder, and founder 
of the famous Aberdeen clippers (Aug. 9), 80 
Hill, Alfred Bryce, V.-Pres. of the New York 
Stock, Exch. (July *$) 

King, William Thomas Poole, of Avonside, 
Clifton Down, Bristol, West African merchant, 
u father” of the Bristol Town Counc., took a 
leading part in suppressing the Bristol riots 
of *31, memb: of the Sqc. ofjNaval Architects, 
F.G.S. (Sept. 23 a) 

HcMurray, William, of the Royal Paper Mills, 
Wandsworth, and Queen Street, F.C. (Nov. 
iQ\ 81 

Koseley, Charles, of Manchester (Oct 1), h 8 
Nelson, William, Edinburgh publisher (Sept. 
i°), 71 

Oakey, John, of Wellington Mills, Westminster 
Bridge Road (Jan. 10) 

larker, John Oxley, land surveyor and banker, 
Pres. Essex Chatnb. Agiiculture (Oct. 8), 77 
Paterson, James, of the firm of Carter, Paterson, 
& Co., carriers (Nov. 19), 57 
Pearson, John, Chm. Fanes, and Yorks Ry. Co. 
(June t A) 

Flauo, Marq. de, Dep.-Gov. of the Bank of 
France '68-78 (Aug, 27), 7 M - * 

Fooock, Alfred, memb. of Met. Bd. of Works 
(May rs «), 6 U 

K im E u gc n e, the well-known perfumer 
uttwRf 


Strutt 


|anjes, pf the firm of Scrutton, Sons 


& C o, 7 G raceeix u rch St., Chm. of Committee 
of tlie Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, ancfTreas, pf the Irish Evang. Soc. in 
succession to Sir Ouules Reed (July 28) 
Shaw, John, Sec, S.E. Rv. Co, from ’67, and 

rvvn.iurAiM eiltr* -0\ IQ 


manager alfiO *73-8» (June 28), 4 8 

\ A* M.+ of the firm of Silber and Fleming 


Silbcr, 


(Limited) (May 24) 

Simaon, John, retired timber broker, and senior 
Three. Surrey Docks Co. (April n), 88 
Stevens, William, founder of the Family 
Herald (Match 32 a), 80 
Bynnott, Thomas, one of the most extensive 
.corn merchants In Ireland, died at Glenageary 

4M 


Andrew, one of the members for 
at the Met, Asylums Bd. (July 30 0) 
Edmund, a. of the late n, Wood- 



thorpe, formerly Town Clerk of London, an 
architect in the city for over 50 years (Nov. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Balfour, David, of Balfour Castle, the largest 
landed proprietor in Orkneys (Nov, xfff 
Barlow, James, ardent temperance reformer, 
Mayor of Bolton ’fo-ciCAug. 16), 66 ; 

Bernstein, Berlin publisher and philanthropist 
(Nov. 7«), 67 

Betham, Mrs, Catherine (Feb* 24 «), -ML * . v , 
Blacas, Count Stanislas de, chamberlmh to the 
Comte de Shambord, on t whose death he 
acknowledged th& Cointe do Paris , (March 
18). 68 ' ' 

Blanton, Charles, , well-known Newmarket 
trainer to the Duke of Hamilton, Marquis' erf 
Huntly, and others (Aug, 9) 

Boyd, Robert Watson, well-known , 4 north* 
country sculler, beat Joe Sadler, Higgins of 
Shadwell, and others, boa was defeated by 
Hanlan (July 2), 82 * 

Burrows, Emma, a Hoxton qharwoman, who 
died ■worth about rfi,ooo ($ept. 30) 

Caron, Caroline, wid. of Col. Charles Caron, 
and g. n. of J, Wesley (Oct. 00), 91 
Carra, Antonio, the assassin of Charles III., 
Duke of Parma '54, died at Philadelphia 
(Aug. 24 <*) m 

Chisholm, The Chisholm of, chief of a ver 
ancient Highland clan, and the last mwb 
** Chisholm"' (April 5), m \ 

Clarke, John Algernon, eminent agricultural 
(Nov. 

Cohen, or Brown, dynamiter, died in Londoi 
(Oct. 12) 

Colenso, Miss Frances C, and d. of late Bp. 

Natal (April 28 a) 

De Bode, Baron, claimant against the RrR. 
for a large sum in respect of the ** Ere) 
claims ” (Jan, 15 a), 81 

Denison, Alfred, b . of Archdeacon of TaUntoi 
and Sec. to Speaker Denison (afterward) 
the late Viscount Ossington (Septu s) 
Dietrich, Baron A., a descendant of Dominic 
D.etnch. the mayor who ceded Strasburg to 
Louis XIV. (Jan. 13, '88 «) 

Fawcett, William, father of the late Rf. JHton. H. 

Fawcett ; Mayor of Salisbury '3a (July 
Finch, Hon. John B., of Evanston, Tlfmois, 
Right Worthy Grand Templar, bead of the 
• Order . throughout the world (Oct. 4 a\ 80 
Fordham, George, jockey, was riding with only a 
very short;mtenmssioii lor more than 30 years; 
seven times succ. in the One Thousand Gs. ; 
won the Derby on Sir Bevys in ^(Oct. *a), 50 
Gibbs, Mrs., ww. of Mr. William Gibbs, of Tyn- 
teslield, and founder of St. Michael s Home 
for Incurables at Ax bridge, St, John's Con- 
valescent Home, Tyntesfield, the chapel of 
Keble College, etc. (Sept. 4*2). 68 
Gilmour, Walter J. L-* of Craigmillar and 
Liber ton, was one of the Knights St the 
Eglintoun Tournament (Sept. 30), 89 
Gladstone, Miss Clara Frances, niece of Bir 
Thomas and W. E. Gladstone (Sept. 6) 
Gordon, Sir Henry, b. of Gen. Gordon (Opt. so) 
Grant, Mrs., an old and much respected neigh- 
bour of the Queen at Balmoral (Dec, fM " 
Hackett, Tommy, 20 years feather-weight cham- 


Hughes, Sir Walter W M u 
I of Adelaide (Jan, i\ 8 U 
j Jarnac, Countess 4 e (March 03V 78 
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Jhind, Rajah of, one of the great Sikh chiefs of 
the Punjab (March 13 a) 

King, Mrs. (“ Grandmother King "), a vety old 
American lady (March 7 a), 10? 

Langiewicz, General Marian, Polish patriot, 
died at Constantinople (May is), 60 
Liohnourtky, Count Other io, Grand 'Prior of 
Knights of Matt* <F*b.t 3 ) . 

Longdon, John, successively in , the service of 
George IV.. William 1 V. A and H.M. for 
upwards of lb years (Aug. 18), 85 ' M 

Lucas, Oarthman* cricketer, famous left- 
hand bat (Nov.), 8? 

♦McXean, Hector, of New Cell.* Oxon, late capt. 

Oxford Univ. Boat Club (Jan. 20, ’88) 

Masters, John Chaworth, formerly a well-known 
M.K.H. (Nov. i 7 a), 0 

Middlemwe, William, politician and philanthro- 
pist of Birmingham (Jan. 15), 80 
Norris, Barnard. Waterloo veteran (Aug. 9 «), . 9 5 
J Newman*, Alfred, founder of the “Old English 
Smithy ” (Jan. ad), 36 , 

Foon, George, C.C., solicitor (Dec. 6), 59 
1 .'Fenbaoh, Madame, wid. of the composer 
(April 10) 

Otranto, Duchess of, <f.-in-Iaw of Napoleon’s 
Mil' of Police, Fouche (suicide) ( March 15), 40 
PaJliser, John, C.M.G., Canadian explorer, 
D.L. ana J.P. co» Waterford (Aug. 26 0), 70 
Peel, William, *4. years in H.M. Household 
[April *8), 75 

Guinn, Henry, left about ,£150,000 to establish a 
> society in Newry for the maintenance and 
(support of indigent persons. 

Jtobmson, W. B., late chief constructor Ports- 
| mouth Dockyard (Jan. 18, ’88), 08 
It, Titus, youngest surviving s. of late Sir 
T Salt, Bart., entertained Prince of Wales 
Muring his visit to Bradfoix) (Nov. 19), 53 
A vile, Augustus. H.M. Assistant Master of the 
sCeretnomes (April 17) 

iarle, Edward, well-known boat-guilder, and 
starter for many years of the Univ. Boat Race 
(Oct. *$), 76 
ihimadzu Saburo (Flisamitzu), ex Prince or 
| Regent of Satsuma, one of the mo»t pro- 
I minent figures in past Japanese history (see j 
I Japan) (fan. 6, ’88) 

Gkerritt, Marianne, for many years in H.M. 

I service, retired *6r (J uly 29), 9$ 

\ Skinner, William, English jockey (Sept. 3), S7 
i Sturt, Lady, wid. pfGapt. Charles Sturt, the 
I Australian explorer (June 5), 85 s 

Tapson, Sarah, inmate of Chelsea Workhouse 
* (May 24), m 

Taylor, John, President of the Mormon Church, 
arid chief of the Mormon Twelve Apostles, 
had 'been in .biding since ’85, having been 
indicted for illegal cohabiting (July 25) 
Wallace, Edmond Richard, only s. of Sir R. 

Wallace (March 14 a% 17 
Watt®, Dr. John, educational and social re- 
former of Manchester, (Feb. 7). 0 
West, John, a leader of the Chartist Movement 
ol' ’32 (Jab. 25 a) 

Winkejmeyer, the Austrian giant, visited 
London '86-7 (Aug. 24 «), SO 
Obligation Days! See Days of Obligation. 
ObOOk. A French dependency in Tajurah 
Bay on east coast of Africa* 

Obstruction, Parllameiatary, as at present 
understood, is ft comparatively modern feature 
m English politics. Opposition to particular 
measure# or ministries has always prevailed, 
more or less, la the House of Commons i but 


the system of offering an organised resistance 
to all legislation or effectual administration, 
with the declared purpose of making govern- 
ment impossible, has developed itself only 
during the last decade. In *866 Mr. Milner 
Gibson and a small body of members obstructed 
the Cattle Plague jBilf by. using all the forms 
of the House for impeding it. In 1871 the Con- 
servatives adopted much the same tactics on 
the Army Purchase Bill. In the parliament 
of 1874, howe^r, the example they had set 
was improved upon by a more determined 
section of members, and with a much more * 
serious object. Among the Irish represen- 
tatives who bad been returned as supporters 
of Horae Rule there were about a dozen 
of more advanced opinions than their com- 
patriots. These, beaded by Mr. Parnell (y*v.), 
who had been defeated at the general election, 
but had subsequently been returned' on the 
occurrence t>f a casual vacancy, broke away 
from the leadership of Mr. Isaac Butt, and 
resorted to expedients of their own, more pro- 
nounced than that gentleman was prepared, to 
sanction, for forcing the Irish question on the 
attention of the House of Commons. Of these 
expedients the foremost was that of obstructing 
the progress of business generally, and of Irish 
coercive legislation m particular. To this end 
dilatory motions were constantly introduced, 
repeated divisions were taken on practically 
one and the same issue, speeches were multi- 
plied and prolonged, and counts-out were very 
studiously planned. One of the most undis- 
guised acts of obstruction was that of a well- 
known Irish nationalist, who delivered to empty 
benches a speech of about five hours 'duration, 
made up ot lengthy extracts from Blue Books. 
On the South Africa Bill, which authorised the 
annexation of the Transvaal, tactics of the same 
kind were pursued to an extent which rendered 
it necessaiy for the House to prolong its sit- 
tings all through the night, and to organise 
relays of members, with the view of physically 
exhausting the malcontents. This end was 
accomplished, but not without much scandal 
being caused. Year after year the evil steadily 
increased. The general election of 1880 re- 
sulted in a considerable increase of the 
number of %nembers prepared to support Mr* 
Parnell's methods, the nature of which became 
more apparent at the commencement of the 
session of i88r. The Queen's Speech on that 
occasion intimated that Parliament would be 
asked to confer additional powers on the Irish 
Executive ; and this led to a debate, mainly 
kept up by Mr. Parnell's followers, protracted 
over eleven days. On January 25th, in the 
same year, Mr. Forster moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better protection of person 
and property in Ireland. This motion, usually 
treated as purely formal, was taken advantage 
of by the Irish members to raises debate, which, 
was eventually adjourned. On the following 
day Mr, Gladstone submitted a motion for giving 
precedence to the- Bill over all other business, 
and the House was kept sitting for twenty-two 
hours continuous Iv—from 4 p,m. on Tuesday 
till 2 p.m. on Wednesday— in order to secure 
the adoption of that resolution. On January 
27th the adjourned motion for leave to 
introduce the Bill again came before the HOubc; 
the debate upon it was kept up for two sittings, 
almost exclusively by the Parnellites j and as 
there seemed no likelihood of their voluntarily 
allowing the discussion to come to an cad, the 
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Government made an allotments for the House 
to sit continuously until the obstructors should 
be wearied out. Accordingly the House met 
at four o’clock on January 31st, and there- 
after motions for the adjournment of the debate 
and for the adjournment the House v^ere, 
with other dilatory tactics, persistently resorted 
to by the Parnell ltes. The sitting: was pro- 
longed all through the night of January 
31st, and the following day, and until nine 
o’clock on the morning of Hebyiary and. At 
that hour the le&istance to the motsoi^was still 
being angrily sustained, when Mr. Speaker 
Brand, amid great excitement, announced that 
he should take upon himself to put an end 
to the debate. Tins he at once did, notwith- 
standing vehement piotests from the Irish 
membcis. At the same time, the occupant of 
the chair pointed out that the dignity, credit, 
and authority of the House were seriously 
threatened, and that it was necessary that they 
should be vindicated. Acting upon this intima- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone at the next sitting brought 
forward a resolution for enlarging the poweis 
of the Speaker, by giving him absolute conti ol, 
whenever the House snould decide by a ma- 
jority of not less than three to one, that the 
state ol public business was urgent. This was 
strenuously opposed by the I’arnellites ; and 
very disordei Jy scenes took place, which eventu- 
ated in the suspension (uncle r a rule passed in 
iB8o) of Mr. Parnell and all his followei s. They 
having been thus tempojiarily reduce d to sih uce, 
Mr .Gladstone's pi oposul was adopted, and undei 
it the Speaker framed a series of 1 emulations 
lor the conduct of business, some of which were 
subsequently proved to be very effectual, but 
as they could only operate when the House, 
by a majority of three to one, voted urgency, 
they had no value as against general obstruc- 
tive tactics, which the Pamelhtes continued to 
pursue with so much success as to provoke 
general demands for a aevision of the lules of 
pioccdurc. Accordingly, some negotiations took 
place between the Government of the day and 
the leaders of the Opposition, with the view of 
arriving at an agreement as to what alterations 
should be made ; but the attempt thus to arrange 
matters failed, owing to the msistance of Mr. 
Gladstone on his proposal for giving the power 
of cldture to a bare majority, the Conservatives 
contending that there should be required for 
such purpose a majority ol two-thirds. Par- 
liament was assembled m October 1882 for the 
special purpose of considering the matter. After 
a protracted debate the cloture resolution was 
agreed to by 304 votes to 260, but it was weighted 
with restrictions calculated to intci fere with its 

g eneral appl i cation. As a matter of fact, during 
ae four years of its existence it has been put 
in force only once. The other rules of procedure 
adopted on the same occasion have been more 
frequently used, and have had an observable 
effect, at all events, in checking the original 
forms of ob&ti action, and compelling the prac- 
tises of the art to discover new channels. We 
briefly state the nature of the Standing Orders 
adopted in 1882 . If the Speaker be of opinion 
that it is the evident sense of the House that 
the question under discussion should be" at 
once put, he must so state, whereupon a motion 
may be made u That the question be now put? ” 
ana if this be carried, the question is to be put 
accordingly: but not unless the proposal so to 
put it has been supported by more than 200 
members, or 11 unless it shall have been oDposed 


by less than 40 and supported by more than 
100." Rule 2 provides that motions far adjourn- 
ment before public business (whach could for- 
mer! y be brought iorward by a single individual) 
shall not be permitted unless 40 members sig- 
nify their ^approval. Rule 3 limits the debates 
on ordinary motions for adjournment to the 
matter dr'&ueh motions. Rule 4 dispenses, m 
certain cases, with a formal division, where the 
minority is Jess than 20. Another enactment 
gjyes the Speaker discretionary power to silence 
any number who is indulging in Continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetition. He is also 
empowered, when a motion for adjournment is 
made which appears to him to ba an abuse of 
tile tules of tne House, to put such motion 
forthwith, without allowing any discussion 
upon it. fry Rule 9 it is pi ovided that, when the 
Speaker names a member for disregarding the 
authonty of the chair, or for wilful obstruction, 
a motion lor the suspension of such member 
may be put forthwith ; and if carried, the mem- 
ber shall be suspended from the service of the 
H ouse for one week ; in the case of a second 
oilenee, for a fortnight; or of a third offence, 
for one month. The pn vilege formerly enjoyed 
by menibi 1 & of discussing any topic whatever 
on the motion to go into Committee of Supply, 
is taken away, except 111 regard to certain 
specific occasions, ihere are Hinor provisions! 
which need not be detailed. The lules werel 
by no means so effectual m their working a 4 
had bet 11 anticipated, and the present govern 8 
ment at the commencement of the session oft 
’87 laid new tides on the table; but their puis 
posals for dealing with obstruction were thenm 
selves so much obstructed, mainly no dou w) 
because the Crimes Bill was to be the nexn 
business of the session, that after the firsffj 
which provided a new and more stringent lonffi 
of closure, had been passed, all the other!; 
wetc set aside and were eventually abandoned* 
Valuable though the new closure was proven] 
to' be dining the discussions on the Grimes 
Bill, it became perfectly evident that alone it 
would not enable a government to carry on the 
business of the country against determined 
obstruction on the part of a Targe section of the 
House, and lurlher proposals are to be made 
at the commencement ox the coming session. 
See Parliamentary Procedure for the iuk-s 
submitted in ’87, and Parliamentary Session 
for the proceedings upon them, 

October Handicap. See Horse Racing. 

Odessa. A rapidly developing Russian port 
on the Black Sea. Allhough less than a cen- 
tury old, its population is 190,000, and in point 
of size it ranks as fourth city in the Russian 
empire. Distant 1,137 mil^s from St. Peters- 
burg and 933 from Moscow, Odessa has good 
ground for iegarding itself as the capital of 
Southern Russia, it has derived its rapid 
growth largely from the export of gram. Twenty 
3 ears ago the total exports were valued at 
£4,000,000 ; they now exceed £13,000,000, in spite 
of the competition of other Black Sea ports and 
the rivahy of America and India. Recently a 
new trade feature has be<£n introduced. Tea 
and other goods fiom the East that formerly 
made their way to London, and were thence 
despatched to Russia, are now conveyed direct 
through the Suez Canal to Odessa by the 
vessels of the Moscow volunteer fleet and the 
Black Sea Steam Navigation Company. 

Odium Medicum. See Homceofathy. 
CEoumeaical Council at Rome. See Italy. 
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“Ohm.” See Electricity. twenty-one), she has contributed “ Dante ” 

Oil Islands. In the Indian Ocean. Part of and “ Cervantes 11 to the well-known senes 
the Chagos Archipelago (q.v.), “ Foreign Classics for English Readers,” and 

“O. K m " a slang; phrase, being a facetious written “ 5 . Francis of Assisi,” “ J'he Makers of 
equivalent for A. C. “All Correct," and im- Florence,” and “ Literary History of England." 
plying ‘‘satisfactory. W Mrsf, Oliphant’s mJiden name was Wilson. 

% e ' One Thousand Guineas. See IIorse Racing. 

couseqncnccs oi the declaration vbi Papal _ , . 

Infallibility at the Vatican Council of July , Ontario (horn the Indian Qnontae-~i.c.“\\\- 
1870 was to l*ad to the iormation of the sect a S e .»» a mountain >, a province of the 
of Old Catholics* Its followers, although Dommion of panada. It extends along the 
refusing* adhesion to this cardinal principle noTth 8 *¥> r « s oi the great lakes, and is lmpor- 
of the papacy, have never formally seceded J"** as contr :mng the Dominion metropolis,' 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and still Ottawa. Area 144,600 *q. m., with recent 
claim a joint iuterest in the possessions of the Recession on north and West ; boundaries not 
parent Church, which, indeed, they continue, , s £, tted Y ct * P°P- r » < 573,228. Provincial 

by state dispensation, to enjoy, both m Prussia capital Toronto, pop. 140,000, on Lake Ontario, is 
and Baden. Actually, however, the rupture be- a . fin * city, with university and many mstitu- 
tween the two bodies is complete. In Germany tlons * Besides the twocapitals, important towns 
. ,the Old Catholics at present number some ace Kingston, Hatnillon, London, Guelph, St. 

* 70,000; in Switzerland they are more numerous, Catherine kj Brantford, Belleville, and Chat- 
reaching about 80,000, and a few exist in France ^ a,n * Divided into some forty-six established 
under the guidance of Pere Hvacinthe, who counties, eighty-eight electoral distncts, etc. 
(1879) opened in Pans the OalUcan Church. rhe peninsular and southern portions oi the 
Old Catholicism also exists, but to a very slight Province are very fertile, and are not elevated. 

■ extent in Hungary (since March 1866 forbidden), bcenery on the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
; and Italy. Last year (September 1886 ) the annual 1S very fine. Behind are elevated 

* synod was held at Vienna, and was largely tracts with immense stretches of forest, 
•attended. Among those present were Dr. abounding in game, large*' and small, furred 
l Herzog and thft;e clergymen of the Church of and feathered. Besides the shore-line of the 
.‘lEngland, while messages of sympathy were £ reat lakes, there are many smaller lakes 
^received from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and innumerable streams. Niagara River and 
tend Bishop Wilkinson, coadiutor of the Bishop £ alls > between Lakes •brie ana Ontario, divide 
M London. It was decided, owing to the spread irom United States. Climate very healthy; 
•'ofthc movement in Austria, to propose a suit- winter cold, With heavy snow and ice, but 
_pble person acceptable to the Austr tan Govern- dr y and pleasant. Summer warmer than in 
“pieiit, as Old Catholic Bishop for Austria, the England, admitting of a richer flora. Minerals 

name of Professor Friedrich of Munich being are gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, marble, 
-mentioned as that of the probable Bishop, peti oleum, salt. — Administered by a Licut,- 
G £ast year (* 87 ) f general congress of Old Catbo- Governor and responsible Ministry. There is 
Jics was held at Vienna, when delegates from only one Chamber, the Legislative Assembly, 
“thevarioubChriBtianChui dies attended , among ejected for fout years by 88 constituencies, 
/the n umbei was the Bishop of Sails on ry and Ontario has 24 seats in the Dominion Senate 
/Bishop of Lincoln. For detailed account of and yarn .the House of Commons. Religion not 

* Old Catholic movement see our edition of *86. State-aided. Education very good : university, 

I “Old Style.” See Calendar. - high schools, elementary public schools -the 

; Oleomargarine Butter IS an article simply alter ,n * he hands of io ?* 1 boards, supported 

made by churning oil-lSt along with milk from l >y 1 ates » trec , a ™l compulsory. -Industries com- 
whicha portion of the ci earn has been taken. \ n is ? a F<2p d dcal . ol manufacture of various 
ibis extensively manufacturecftn America and kinds. Agriculturists grow wheat and other 
on the Continent ; and is in many cases so good K ruu ?» hemp, tobacco, hops, etc. Apple ana 
! an imitation of the genuine aiticle that oniy P^acli orchards are extensive, the fruit export 
V experts cab discover its spunousness. If inci easing rapidly. Vineyards are being more 
' properly made it is not an unwholesome food, Pointed, though the wine made is not yet ex- 
41 but the coiumercialimniorality — so widely prac- P ol t . ed ' Mining employs many hands. The 
tised, it is to be feared— of palming off this hesh-water fisheries are valuable, and piscicul- 
article as pure-milk butter is to be condemned. tu, . e 18 attended to. Cheese-making is carried 
Oleomargarine cheese is made of skimmed milk on in 470 factories, dairy stock numbering nearly 
with the addition of some cheap form of fat. tw ,° mjlllo £ h ? ad - * her ? « an agricultural 
America is also the principal provider of this college at Guelph. The timber-trade is large, 
article, which imitates the pure-milk cheese so Homesteads arc granted free under certain con- 
closely in appearance and flavour that even dlt,ons » btlt ot tlie twenty milhon acres already 
experts have often a difficulty in distinguishing occupied much is very valuable, and land costs 
it from the pure article. "When honestly made ^£4 to £20 per acre in settled districts.— Ontario, 
it is a palatable food, but the sin here, as in ^ a °d Upper Canada, became British after the 
the case of impure butter, lies in selling it fell of Quebec and the formal cession in xyc*. 
under the branefor name of the genuine article. \\ J om . ed with other provinces to form the 
Bee Buttering. * Dominion m 1867. See Canada ; and for Exe- 

Oligarchy. Sec Democracy, cutive Council see Diplomatic. 

OUphant* Mrs. Margaret#, b. near Mussel- Open Spaces Act, '87, extends certain pro- 
burgh, Midlothian, 1828, She is one of the visions of the Metropolitan Opsn Spaces Acts 
most vigorous and popular of modern novelists, to sanitary districts throughout England, 
and in addition to her numerous works of Wales, ana Ireland ; amends the principal Act* 
fiction (the first of which— “ Passages in the in some details; and provides that the power* 
Life of Mr*. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyaide ” and duties conferred upon the Metropolitan 
^established her reputation before she was Board by the Act of '77 maybe exercised and 
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performed by any vestry or district board in the 
Metropolis. 

Open Spaces (Metropolitan). The following 
is a list oi the open spaces, except churchyards, 
in and near London, maintained by the autho- 
rities indicated. 0 . signifies Corporation of 
London ; M.B.W., Metropolitan Board of Works’" 
M.P.G.A. , Met! opplitan Public Gardens Asso- 
ciation (83, Lancaster Gate. W.); D.B.W,, Dis- 
trict Boaid of Works ; L.B., L^al Board ; V., 
Vestry; L.M., Lord oi the Manor, # lfie figures 
in brackets show the cost of laying ourand pur- 
chase, where ascertainable, The following are 
in the East District : Carlton Bq, } Mile End(4i37), 
M.P.G.A. ; Victoria Park (4x03,000), Govt. ; 
Bethnal Green Museum Grounds, Govt. ; Well St. 
Common, M.B.W. : Waste Land at Dalston Lane 
and Grove St., Hackney 1 ),B.W. ; North Mill 
Field (441,484). M.B.W. ; South MiU Field, 
M.B.W. ; Clapton Common, M.B.W. ; London 
Fields, M.B.W.; Hackney Downs, M.B.W,; 
Eppwg Forest (4257,00°), C. ; £1 ewers’ Garden, 
London Hospital, Stepney (£qoo), Bieweis’ Co. 
and London Hospital ; Trafalgar Sq,, Stepney 
E. (4316). Local Vestry; Winthrop St. ("White- 
chapel) Playground (42,300): Poplar Recreation 
Ground (412,500)* Poplar B.W.; btepney Green, 

L. M. Stepney ; Playgiound, Silvei St., London 
Docks, '1 rustees ; enocklewell Green, Hackney 
D.B.W. ; Blip at Stanford Hill, Hackney 
D.B.W. ; Stonebridge Common, Dalston, Hack; 
uey D.B.W.; Blips at Lea Bridge Kd., Hack- 
ney D.B.W. ; West Ham Pork (425,000), L.B. ; 
Wanstead Park, C. : Hackney MaraheB, L.M. of 
the “ Lord’s Hold in Hackney ; All Saints’ 
Playground, Mile End ( 4 * 50), Vicai. The fol- 
low n g are in the South-East District; Horso- 
monger Lane Gaol (half the site, 4356), M.P.G.A. ; 
Greenwich Park, Govt. ; Kenning ton Park, Govt., 
Southwark iark (4nS,o8o), JM.B.W.; Black- 
heath (46,801), M.B.W. ; Eo stall Heath (46,639), 

M. B.W. : Plumstcad Common (412,582), M.B.W. ; 
Woolwioh Common, War Office, K .ddledown, 
Farthing Down, Kenley Common, and Coulsdon 
Common (4 7,00°), C.L. ; Ravenabourns Recreation 
Ground (4700), M.P.G.A. ; Biacklriars Bridge 
Gardens, C. ; Sydenham and Forest Hill Reorea- 
t.oa Ground (48,000), Lewisham D.B.W. ; Cam- 
berwell Green, L.V. ; Goose Greefc, M.B.W. ; 
N unhead Green, M.B.W.; PeckhamRye, M.B.W.; 
bhoulder of Mutton Green (4699), M.B.W. ; Dul- 
wich Park, Governors of Dulwich College; 
Covered Mill Pond, Rotherhithe, V. Rotherhitne. 

1 lie following is in the East Central District : 
Long Lane, Smithfield Market, C. The following 
arc in the West Central District: Thames Em- 
bankment Gardens, M.B.W.; Leicester Sq., 
M.B.W.; Wilmington Sq., Cleikcnwell (43,°°>» 
M.P.G.A.; Red Lion Sq.,ljLolborn(425°J» M.P.G.A. 
The following me 111 the West District: Hyde 
Park, Govt. ; Kensington Gardens, Govt. , Worm- 
wood Bcruhhs <414,101), M.B.W.; The Little 
Borubhs, Ls.M. ; Shepherds’ Bush Common 
(42,738), M.B.W.; Paachiagton Green, V. Pad- 
dington ; Ealing Common, Haling Green, Drayton 
Green, and Haven Green, haling L.B. The fol- 
lowing are in the North-West District : Regent’s 
Park and Primrose Hill, Govt. ; Hampstead Heath 
(453,985), M.B.W. ; Playground,* iiaversflock 
Hill (4ioo), M.P.G.A. "lne lol lowing aie in 
the North District: Canonbury Sq., Islington, 
M.P.G.A. ; Finsbury Park <4ii<?,9«4)» M.B.W, ; 
South Newington Common (4 i.ooo), M.B.W". ; The 
Green, Islington V. ; Highbury Fields (460, 000), 
V. ; Hadley Common, Ch uith wardens and Over- 
seeis; South Newington Green, L.V. ; Waste 


Land, Hornsey L.B. : portion of Highgate 
Weeds, C. The following arc m the South-West 
District: Ebury Sq., Pimlico, M.P.G.A.; fit* i 
James's Park, Govt. ; Green Park, Govt. ; SatterV 
sea Park,^Govt. ; Bushey Park, Govt. ; Lower) > 
Grosvenor Gardens, Duke of Westminster jk 
Chelsea Military Hospital Grounds, ConumaJ 
s loners of Chelsea Hospital ; Hampton CouiS 
Pleasure Gardens, Govt. ; Hampton Court Parks 
Govt. ; Kew Botanic and Pleasure Gardens* 
Govt. ; Richmond Park, Govt. ; Tooting BecM 
and Graveney Commons (£3^^)* MJB.W. ;1 
Eelbrook Common, M.B.W.; Parson’s Green,! 
M.B.W\ ; Clapham Common (£22,711), M.B.W* ;| 
Wandsworth Common, Conservators incorpo-| 
lated by the Wandsworth Common Act 1871 
Wimbledon Common, Putney Common, the Wiin -1 
bledon and Putney Commons Conservators ‘ 
Barnes Common, the Conservators of Barnes’ 
Common ; Wellington Place, Hyde Pa k Cornell 
Govt. ; Stireatham Common, M.B.W.; The Lawn, 
Lambeth ; Raleigh House Grounds, Brixton ; and 
Ravenscourt Paxk, Hammersmith. Amongst 
the projects still engaging the attention of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association and others 
interested in the preservation of open spaces are the 
following : The Physio Garden, Chelsea, S.W. ; 
Beaumont Sq., E. ; Clissold Park, N. ; portion of 
Highgate Woods, N. ; Battersea Latohmere Allot- 
ment Lands, S.W'. ; the formation of a Cricket 
Ground at Primrose Hill, N.W.; a Cricket Ground 
on Clapton Common, N.E. ; a Recreation Grcunc 
in the Isle of Dogs, E. ; a Playground in Camdei 
Town, N.W. ; a Playground in Bromley, E. 
a Recreation Ground in Pottery Lane, W. : th 
formation of a Public Promenade on the Mai 
Drainage Embankment, E. ; the improvement < 
the Poplar Recreation Ground, E., the Victor; 
Tower Garden, S.W., the Ifttro, Lambctl 
Raleigh House Grounds, 1B1 ixton, and Raveni 
court Park, Hammei smith. In addition to th 
above, the following were opened to the publi 
in ’87 : The Tower Gardens, by consent of theWa. 
Office, Mr. Montague, M.P., having undertaken 
to maintain them until tfie end of ’88, when 
it is hoped that the Charity Commissioners oi 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate,*will maintain them ; Kil- 
bum Park, C. ; Gravel Fit Wood, Highgate, C. 
The ground of CliBSold Park was also granted 
during the year to a local committee for a public 
j>aik by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Opportunists. Sec French Political Par- 
ties. 

Orange Association, The. Originated in 
1705, and was the outcome Ol a fight between 
the “ Defenders,” a socitty of Romanists whose 
aim was the extupation of Piotestantism, and 
the Protestants of Llie counties ol Armagh and 
Tyrone. This fight is called the “ Buttle of the 
Diamond.” Lougbgall in the county of Armagh, 
and the Dyan m the county of Tyrone, have 
been claimants 1 espectively lor being the cradle 
of Orangisrn in Ireland. The Dyan has from 
the first been accorded the prior claim, and 
No. x Loyal Orange Lodge still exists at that 
place. The Orange Association is not a secret 
society, but a confraternity organised on cer- 
tain definite principles, openly avowed by its 
adherents, lor the defence ot Protestantism. 
Orange clubs were ordered to be dissolved by 
Parliament in 3835, but they were revived 
in 1845. This association has spread to the 
Colonies, and the Orangemen ol Canada foi m 
an active and important body. 

Orange Fret State. An independent Dutch 
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republic in South Aft ica. It has Cape Colony 
on 3 . and S.W Bechuanaland on N.W., Trans- 
vaal on Nf., Natal on E., Basutoland on S.E. 
Aiea estimated at 70,000 sq, m, : pop. 133,518, of 
whom 61,02a are whites. It is divided into 
17 districts. Capital, Bloemfontein* pop. 3,270. 
Other centres are Ladybrand, Winburg, 
Kroonstad, Hard smith, Faure smith, etc. The 
State is mainly pastoral, scarcity of water 
rendering great part of it unfit* for agriculture. 
Principal products are wool, aides, ostrich 
feathers, also diamonds and garnets. There 
are rich coal mines. Executive vested in Pre- 
sident (now Sir j* T. Brand, LL.D., Hon. 
G.C.M.Gr,), elected every five years by univer- 
sal sulftage, and a Council appointed by the 
Volksraaa. There is also a Lanqrost appointed 
to each of the districts by the President, if 
confirmed by the Volksraad. The latter con- 
sists of 55 members, elected by universal 
suhrage for four years, half vacating their seats 
eveiy two years. Roman-Dutch law prevails. 
There is a Supreme Court of three judges, 
and a Circuit Court. There is no standing 
army, except a small body of artillery at the 
t capital ; but about 14,000 men are on the rolls 
1 as liable to be called out in case of war. 
f The Dutch Reformed Church is the dominant 
religion. The State devotes >£12,000 a year to 
[ education. Revenue, 1886-87, -6 i&5f3'/o » ex- 
t penditure, >£186,528 ; debt, >6172,500. Commerce 
passes through Cape Colony and Natal : statis- 
* tics included m theirs. Imports and exports 
about >£2,000,000 each. 'I he Government pos- 
Esesses considerable property, including three- 
*ty(ourths share in tne National Bank— in all 
■ s dbout >£700,000. The capital has telegraphic 
P communication with Natal. The State is, on 
”ithe whole, prospeious and orderly. It was 
*]|lormedin 1836-40, when Dutch Boers, becoming 
disaffected towards the new British Govern- 
ffment at the Cape, “trekked” northward into 
, the wilds in large numbers. Their outrages 
on the natives, and the war" that resulted, 
obliged the British authorities to annex Natal 
in 1840, and the Oi&inge River Sovereignty — as 
it was then called— in 1848. However, by con- 
vention in 1854, it was declared to be “a free 
and independent state,” and has since remained 
so under the title of Orange Ftee Stale. A 
constitution was proclaimed m that year, and 
was amended in 1866 and 1879. For Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. Consult Norris New- 
man’s “With the Boers,” Sandeman’s “Eight 
Months in an Ox-Waggon.” Weber’s “ Qua t re 
Ans au Pays des Boers , ’* Petherick's “Cata- 
logue of York Gate Library,’’ etc. 

OrebardBon, William Quiller, R.A., b, 1835, 
first exhibited in Edinburgh, his native city, 
under the auspices of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Subsequently he came to London. 
Elected an Associate oi the Royal Academy 
(x86&). His “Challenge” and “Christopher 
Sly " at the Paris Exhibition secured the 
approval of the French critics, and obtained 
for the painter one of the tew medals awarded 
. to British artists. His “Napoleon I. on Board 
; H.M.8. Beilerophdh,” exhibited at the Royal 
; Academy in 1880, was purchased under the 
terms 01 the Chantrey bequest. K.A. (1877). 

Orchestra. See ed. ’87. 

“ Order Of the Day/' in parliamentary lan- 
guage, is a bill; or other matter, which the 
House has ordered to be taken into consideia- 
lion on a particular day. 

Ordnance Survey Office is a department 


under Government for the ^preparation of maps 
and plans of the United Kingdom, which are 
issued on various scales. The survey was 
commenced many years ago, and is not yet 
complete. The Chief Office is at Southampton. 
The # Director Genial is Col. Sir S. W, Wuson, 
iCC 8., K.C.M.G., R.E.; assisted by. Lieut.- 
Col. T. Piikington White, R.E, (executive 
officer^, Lieut.-Col. George H. Bull and, R.E. ; 
Lieu.-Col. James Fellowes, TLE., and others. 

Ordnance, Purveyor General of the- See 
War Oit'idB, Army etc. 

Origin Of Species. A species (?.«.), origin- 
ally regarded as a group of living things all 
due to steady descent from one or two primary 
parent forms specially created, is now regarded 
as a group artificially marked off from other 
groups for the purpose of classification. The 
change in the view as to species was initiated 
by the publication, in 1859, of Darwin's “ Origin 
ol Species.” This work not only taught that 
all species were the result of evolution,— it 
gave reasons for the belief in, and proofs of the 
Fact of, evolution, (For the manner of evolution 
see Natural and Sexual 'Selection.) Here 
are considered only the chief lines of the argu- 
ment that lead to the conclusion that species 
are evolved. Domesticated plaut3 and animals 
vary. By this variation, under artificial selec- 
tion, new breeds are formed, new varieties. 
Plants and animals in a state of nature vary. 
By this variation, modified by natural selection, 
new varieties (incipient species) and new 
species are formed. The chief difficulties in 
connection with this explanation of the origin 
of species are as follows. (1) The supposed 
absence of connecting links— i.e. of forms inter- 
mediate between certain specific forms existing 
or known to have existed. But (a) further 
investigation has revealed many of these trans- 
ition forms, and (o) the geological record i-» 
imperfect. Many living forms cannot be pre- 
served ; many tnat could be, have not been. 
Many stiata that « ontained fossil remains have 
been desttoyed. (2) The groat complexity of 
certain organs,— the human eye. But (u) 
there is a perfect series always to be found m 
living things, from the very simplest condition 
of an organ to the most complex; (6) \the 
most highly developed organs iu their develop- 
ment pass through stages of advancing com- 
plexity from the rudimental form up to then* 
final condition, (3) The persistency of oertaui 
low forms of life, out of which, or their allies, 
the higher are supposed to have evolved. 
But (a) certain conditions of life may bo 
favoutable to these simple and persistent form-* ; 
(/?) the conditions ol life may be more favoui- 
able to the parent form than to any derived 
from it ; (c) degeneration may occur of high r 
types to lower ; (U) whilst one or a few ol a 
large number of a particular plant or animal 
may vary, and ultimately give rise to a m .v 
species, the vast majority may remain co 1- 
stant in character, and beget members of tne 
old species. With the lower forms a sexual 
reproduction is very common, and this gives 
little chance of variation, whose chief determi- 
nants are changed conditions of the environ- 
ment, and the collision of the characteristics 01 
two ^different individuals in the reproductive 
cells. (4) Apparently useless structures, as the 
hairs on our hands. But these are generally 
the remnants of things useful in other animals. 
(5) Instinct. The difficulties in this connection 
are dealt with in the posthumous essay of 
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Darwin incorporated with G. J. Romanes’ 
“Mental Evolution in Animals.” (6) Hybrids, 
or the results of the crossing: of allied species. 
Rut ( a ) no evolutionist believes that neysf 
species originate thus; ( b ) mutual sterility 
between two species may bp the cause rather 
than the result of specific difference. The 
chief arguments, other than those already 
advanced, 111 favour of the natural origin of 
species are as follows, (1) The palceontological. 
In the strata of the earth, the remains of 
organic beings form an ascending senes of 
advancing complexity as we pass from older to 
more recent rocks. The simpler forms appear 
lirst ; the more complex, their probable deriva- 
tives, later, (2) Geographical distribution. For 
this consult Wallace’s “ Island Life,” and 
*• Malay Axchipelago.” (3) Classification. The 
arrangement of the groups of animals and 
plants becomes intelligible on the view of 
the descent of living oemgs with modifica- 
tion fioni pre-existmg forms. (4) Morphology, 
The homologies or likenesses in structure of 
different parts of the same organism or of 
various parts in different organisms are thus 
explained, fs) Embryology, or the study of 
the development of a plant or animal from its 
earliest up to its adult condition, is m harmony 
with the theory. From this study has arisen 
the great generalisation, that the life of the 
individual is an epitome of that of the race ; 
that every living thing goes rapidly through 
the stages that its ancestry went through m 
the course of myriads of years. (6) Rudi- 
mentary organs. Their presence m the living 
oigamsm is comprehensible If that organism 
has evolved from others in which the organ 
loncerned was well developed, and in active 
line. (7) Atavism, or 1 eversion to ancestral 
forms, as when horses ate born with stripes. In 
the study of the main question, two things must 
be borne in mind. First, that as a rule evidence 
of either the creation or the evolution of a 
species cannot be direct, but must be indirect, 
and that of this latter kind of evidence all that 
is possessed favours the doctrine of evolution. 
Second, that the two great factors in the de- 
velopment of species, as of individuals, are 
heredity and adaptation. Every living being 
inherits much from its ancestiy; e^cry living 
being is modified by its contact with the 
environment in which it lives. Consult Dai win’s 
“Origin of Species,” and “Animals and Plants 
under. Domestication the works of Wallace, 
Huxley, Haeckel, Romanes, and indt cd of 
almost all the scientific men since 1859. See 
also Natural Selection. 

Ormerod, Eleanor A., consulting entomo 
logist to the EoyaT Agricultural Society, and 
lecturer on entomology at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, is a native of Cheshire. 
She is one ot the first of living authorities on 
the history and habits of insects injurious to 
crops, trees, and vines, and has published 
many important works on the subject. See 
Hessian Fly. 

Oruba. An island off the Venezuelan coast. 
Is a Dutch possession, under the government 
of Curasao. Area 6$ sq. itu, pop. 6,177. Gold 
has been found on it. bee Colonies of Euro- 
pean Powers. * 

Osoar II., King of Sweden and Norway) 
b. 1829. He ascended the throne in 1872, in 
succession to his brother Charles XV., who 
died in that year. Before his accession he had 


served in the army, and risen to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. He is a writer of no 
mean order, and he has translated Goethe's 
“Faust” into Swedish. In consequence of 
the merits of this literary production the 
Frankfurt Academy of Sciences elected him a 
correa pmidiflg member. The King is about to 
issue a volume of minor poems under his 
Mom de plume of “ Oscar Frenerik.” He mar- 
ried, in 1857, the Princess Sophia of Nassau, 
by whom he has as issue four sons : Gustal, 
Duke of Wermland ; Oscar, Duke of Gotland 
(who is about to mnrry Miss Eba Munck, dau. 
of Col. Munck) ; Carl, Duke of Westergdtland ; 
and Eugene, Duke ot Nerike. 

Osman Nubia Pasha, Marshal- Celebrated 
for the defence of Plevna against the Russians 
(1877) » b. in 1832 in Asia Minor. He took part 
m supprcssing the rebellions of Syria (i860), of 
Crete (1867), and the Yemen (1874). After nis 
allant resistance and the fall of Plevna (1877), 
e returned to Constantinople, and became 
Coni mander-in -Chief of the Imperial Guard 
(1878), Governor-General of Crete, Minister of 
War 1878-80-81^82. 

Osmond, F. J- See Cycling. 

Ostrich Farming. Oile of the most profit- 
able occupations of Cape Colony. Domestica- 
tion of these birds appears to (have been first 
attempted about 1858. Previous to that date 
the supply of feathers was derived from wild 
ostriches, which were hunted down and killed 
for their spoils. They had grown scarce m 
Cape Colony, except in the more desert parts; 
and featheis came down, as is still the case, 
from the far interior beyond the Orange liver. 
Several mdi\i duals then turned their attention 
to breeding and rearing ostriches, and the new 
industry proved so profitable that many em-' 
barked in it. A mania set in : farmers sacri- 
ficed sheep, goats, cattle, and lands to ostriches ; 
townspeople converted the pony’s paddock into 
an ostrich camp. Fabulous prices were given : 
£300 to ^500 for a pair of tried good breeding 
birds ; £ 5 each for chicken* just hatched, ana 
£8 or £10 when three months old. The market 
soon became glutted. Numbers were ruined. 
By-and-by ostrich farming settled down into 
the steady industry it now^ is. The vast 
Karroo plains, which abound in plants impreg- 
nated with alkaline salts, seem Dest suited to 
the birds as grazing ground ; although they 
thrive in nearly all parts of South Africa, Pro- 
vided that certain phosphates be added to tneir 
food. Besides maize or Indian corn, lucerne, 
broken bones, etc., they are fed m times of 
drought with the fleshy leaves of the prickly 
pear. When the country is in good condition 
they graze without artificial food ; and some 
farmers let their birds mn free, herding them, 
and attracting them to the homestead by a daily 
feed of mealies. Others inclose areas of 
greater or lesser extent within strong fences, 
sowing with lucerne where necessary. Arti- 
ficial incubation is resorted to, as it insures 
larger broods, atid also because the feathers of 
the hen arc injured by sitting. A chicken 
feathers at eight months, though its first crop 
is of slight value, but m each succeeding period 
of eight months becomes better. When the 
feathers arc “ ripe " they are cut with a sharp 
knife close to the skin ; each plume is cut 
separately, and very carefully; the stumps 
wither and fall out, or are taken out, after a 
lapse ' of about ten days. The value of ostrich 
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feathers varies considerably, according to the 

i state of the market and the relative qualities of 
the feathers themselves. Prime white “ blood 
feathers " fetch from ^35 to £60 per lb., chicken 
plumes £5 per lb. An adult bird will yield 
leathers of an annual value of from £9 to ^15, 

* sometimes more. Before ostrich farming was 
1 in vogue the value of the feathers exported 
I from Cape Colony averaged about ^10,000 per 

annum. At the present time, notwithstanding 
( the fall in price "consequent on greater supply, 
the value of the export is about £1,100,000 per 
annum. 

f Ottawa (Indian tf traders Capital of the 
Dominion of Canada (q.v.), pop. 30,344.. It is 
situated on the Ottawa river, province > of 
Ontario, and is a handsome city, containing 
some of the finest buildings in all America. 

Ottoman Empire. See Turxey ; and for 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

. ** Ouida ” (Mdlle. Louisa De la Ram6e) 

i was b. at Bury St. Edmunds in 1840. She 
^commenced when very young to contribute to 
jlnagazines, having come up to live in London 
Iwhen quite a child. The scenes of many of 
|ier stories are laid m Italy, where she is now a 
Jesident. Her works are very numerous, and 
lorn prise the following amongst many 11 Held 
|n Bondage." “ Chandos,” “ Idalia,” “ Under 
I” wo Flags,* “Folle Farine," “‘in a Winter 
Thty," “Ariadne,” “I ipistrello,” “The Village 
Commune,” 1 ‘In Maremma,” “Bimbi, ” “Wanda, ” 
lud “Othmar.” She is a most romantic and 
•^passioned writer, and her novels abound with 
^ ue. poetical feeling. She adopted the nom di 
P f ume ot “Ouida" in memory of her childish 
Renunciation of her own name ‘‘Louisa." 

B 

fe'OuleSS, Walter William, R.A., b. in Jersey 
I848. Educated at Victoua Coll. Becoming a 
ftudent of the Royal Academy (1864), he took 
V silver medal in the Antique school. He has 
|:onstantly exhibited at Burlington House since 
#1869, his first works being subject pictures, 
/'of which the principal were “Home Again," 

I and “An Incident 111 the French Revolution.” 

In 1872, on the advice of Mr. Millais, Mr. Ouless 
! took to portrait painting, and has since de- 
{ voted himself with great success to that branch 
j of his profession. Elected R.A. (1881). 

■ “ Outcast London." Ill 1883 ail inquiry was 

* set on loot by the committee of the London 
Congregational Union in relation to the moral 
and spiritual condition of some of the dark 
legions of the Metropolis. By that inquiry the 
eyes of those who conducted it weie opened to 
an appalling condition of things : a state of 
godlessness, of crime, of abject poverty and 
of despairing misery which it would be im- 
possible adequately to describe. By means of 

; a little pamphlet, entitled “The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London," the Union made known to 
the public some oi the facts thus brought to 
flight. That “Bitter Cry” ran through the 
' length and breadttvof the land. It touched the 
„ hearts of tens of thousands, and awoke a deep 
leeling of indignation, pain, and sympathy in 
every direction. The special efforts which 
were put forth were kept as free as possible 

, from denominational trammels, and measures 
were devised which have proved of material 
help in lessening the evils which were brought 
to light, Hon. Treasurer, Albert Spicer, Esq., 


J.P., so, Upper Thames Street. E.C.: Chen. 
Sec., Rev. A. Mearns, Memorial Hall, E.C. 

1 Owen, Sir Richard, K.C.B., F.R.S., the* 
veteran comparative anatomist, b. at Lancaster 
1804. Educated at Lancaster Grammar School 
and ttye Medical Schools of Edinburgh Univ. and 
Paris. After being m practice for a short time 
as a surgeon, in London, he became, through 
the influence of Dr. Abernetby, Assistant 
Curator of the Hunterian Museum. In ’34 he 
was appointed Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, m ’36 first Hun- 
terian Prcfessor in Lie same subject at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and in '56 Superin- 
tendent of the Natural History Department m the 
British Museum. Prof. O., from the examination 
in '39 of a los.'il bone sent to .him from New 
Zealand, propounded a theory of the existence, 
in 1 emote ages, of a bird more gigantic than 
the ostrich ; and the accuracy of his theory was 
subsequently, by the discovery of the whole 
fossil, established beyond doubt. This led him 
to the adoption of his famous theory of the 
extinction of species. He is a voluminous 
writer on the subject to which his scientific 
researches have been successfully devoted. 
He is an honorary graduate of several universi- 
ties, a corresponding member of various foreign 
scientific associations, and in recognition of his 
eminent services was created a K.C.B. ( 73). 

Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race. See 

Aquatics. 

Oxford and Cambridge Cricket Match. 

Sec Cricket. 

Oxford and Cambridge Locals. Pro- 
moted by the delegates of the sister Uni- 
versities,' for the examination, classification, 
passing or rejection of pupils ; the Oxford 
being held in June, the Cambridge in December. 

1 be pupils arc divided into Seniors, over 
fifteen and under eighteen, and Juniors under 
fifteen years. The ^examinations are held at 
various centres throughout the United Kingdom, 
each centre being presided over by a secretary, 
and the examinations conducted by an examiner 
sent from the University. In the results the 
pupils are placed in Class I., II. or III. according 
to merit ; or^simply catalogued alphabetically as 
having satisfied the examiners, the names 
of the unsuccessful being omitted. Trinity 
College, London, has also instituted Local 
Examinations. It is estimated that an average 
of about 6,000 pupils present themselves 
annually to the three examinations, of which 
about three-tenths obtain honours, three-fifths 
satisfy the exammeis, the rest being rejected. 

Oxford, Rt. Rev. John Fielder Mackar- 

ness, D.D.J 31st Bishop of (founded 1541), 
b. 1820. Educated at Eton, and at Merton 
ColJ., Oxon., Fellow of Exeter Coll. Was 
Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral (1838*69) ; 
Select Pieacher to the University of Oxford 
(1S69), Consecrated Bishop of Oxford (Dec. 
iS6y), to which is attached the office of 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. 

Oxford University. See Universities. 
Oyer and Terminer, Commission of. The 

commission issued to judges of assize, giving 
them authority to try criminal causes in each 
county into which they go. It is literally a 
commission “ to hear and determine," oyer 
et let miner being the qjd French equivalent 
for that English expresswh. 
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“P.A.” See Lloyd's Clauses. at which the attendance was more numerous, 

pftget, 8tr James, F.R.S., D.CJL. was also an epistle to the Churches; couched 

Oxon., b. at Great Yarmouth 1814. He is in genera I language, but containing 1 the practical 
Sergeant-Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, suggestion of an Episoopal Committee, to which n 
Surgeon to the Prince of Wales, and Consulting disputed ecclesiastical Questions might be re- • 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew s Hospital. He ferred for settlement. The grand closing service 
has been an extensive contributor to the trans- at St, Paul's Cathedral, which brought this con- . 
actions of the Royal and other leavnej societies, ference to a conclusion, was most impressive. 
Created a baronet (1871), and appointed Pre- Another conference is to be held this year C88), 
aidant of the College of Burgeons (1875L Sir and invitations to the 910 bishops have already * 
James Paget was one of the scientific celebrities been sent out by Archbishop Benson. The 
who received an honorary degree in 1882, at day of the first meeting will be July 3rd, which 
the commemoration of the 300th anniversary of will be followed by tour days oi successive 
the founding of the University of Wurtzbure. session, alter which there will be an adjourn- 
Palestine Geological Surveys. Seeed. 87. ment for the deliberations of committees till k 
Palgrav©, William Gifford, one of the three the 93rd or 24th, when the Conference will I 
distinguished sons of the late* Sir Francis reassemble, and conclude its sittings on the 27th. } 
Palgrave (the others being Mr. F. L. Palgrave, Many most interesting subjects will be discussed. 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and Mr. R. F. D. Amongst these are the Duty of the Church m 
Palgrave, clerk to the House of Commons), b. in regard to Intemperance," Purity, Emigration, 
Westminster, 1826. Educated at the Charter- and Socialism; the definite teaching of tht 
house, and Trim Coll. Oxford, where he gradu- Faith ; Anglicanism in relation to Eastcn 
ated B. A, first-class in classics and second class Churches, Scandinavian and other Reformei 
in mathematics ’46. He is one of the most Churches, Old Catholics and others ; polygam 
distinguished of Oriental travellers and linguists, amongst heathen converts; divorce; stall 
his mastery of the Arabic language being so dartl s of doctrine and worship and the mutur 
complete, tnat in his remarkable joumeyingB in relations of dioceses and branches of th 
tiie East he has invariably been able to pass as Anglican Communion. 

a native, and has ever? officiated as a priest in Panama Canal. This waterway, which, , 
the mosques of Arabia. His “ Narrative of a completed, will be the greatest engmeerin 
Year’s Journey Through Central and Eastern work of the kind the world has ever seen, 
Arabia,” was the book of the season ol ’65. designed to connect the Atlantic Ocean, fro 
Mr. P. undertook his first journeys into Syria Aspmwall (or Colon), with the Pacific at tt 
and Palestine C55) on behalf of the Frenoh capital city of Panama — the oldest exist 11 
and Italian branches of the Sooiety of Jesus, and European settlement in the whole of Ameri 
in *60 he was commissioned by the Emperor — thus cutting through the southern portion < 
Napoleon IH. to explore the regions of the the nanow neck of land connecting North an 
Ottoman East, in which the persecutions and South America, generally described as th 
maasaores of Christians had previously taken Isthmus of Panama. The idea is to follow th 
place. Mr. P. has been ' successively Consul course of the single-line railway already con 
at Soukhoum-Kale, Trcbizond, Island of St. necting the two cities, except in certain places, 
Thomas, and at Mamie, and Consul- General of where the bed of the river Chagres will be 
Bulgaria and Siam. more closely followed. The whole length, 

'‘Pall Mall Gazette." Evening newspaper fiom entrance to exit, is calculated at fifty-Four 
and review. Established 1865, by George Smith, miles; and the two chief difficulties are recog- 
of Smith, Elder & Co. Transferred to Henry nised in the flood waters of the river, and the 
Yates Thompson, his son-in-law, in 1880. fact that the Cordilleras have to be cut through. 
Edited first by Frederick Greenwood, next (1880) The river bed is to be crossed several times ; 
by John Harley , who in turn was succeeded in and it has been decided to cut through the 
xSS 3 by W. T. Steady. Its charai teristfos are Culebra Col, in the Coidilleras, which about 
the three ‘ I’s ’—Independence, Interviewing, the point chosen will mean the excavation 01 ^ 
and Illustration. It is the first daily illustrated a lengthy ravine about 350 feet deep. (For 
English newspaper. Originally issued at at /. history of the scheme down to end of 1886 see 
It was first published at id. J an. 1st, 1882. ** Pall previous ed.). Adverse criticism, more or less 
HallBudget"(w f eckly3i/.; an illustrated summaiy deserved, but heightened by a modification of 
of the news of the week with special cartoon, the scheme and demands for more money, 
Offices, a, Northumberland Stteet, Strand. attended the progress of this great work 
Palmerston. Chief town of Northern Terri- during ’87. Eai ly in the year M. G. de Molinari 
torv of South Australia (q,v.), published, with the title “ A Panama," the 

Pan* Anglican Conference. In the autumn letters which lie sent from the Canal, which he 
of 1667 ana again in July ’78 the Bishops of the visited with the French. German, English, and 
A-nyiimtTi Communion throughout the world were American delegates. The book is dedicated to 
invited by the Archbishop of Canterbury to M. de Lesseps, and certainly appears to be 
Lambeth, for common worship, consultation, encouraging enough. Although, tne severest 
and to draw up an exhoitation to Anglican critics of the scheme have always been found 
Christendom. The value of the first mectifig, in the United States, yet on Feb. 5th* in the 
which was attended by 75 bishops, was less, discussion on the Tehuantepec Ship Railway 
perhaps, in the practical results aimed at than Bill ( q.v .) in the Senate, one of the most 
m the fact that tne Anglican Church throughout prominent speakers “ thought the Government * 
the world, for the first time since the final had neglected its duty in not informing France 
rupture with Romc^found its own utterance, that the United States had an interest in the 
The immediate outcome of the second meeting, Panama Canal question surpassing that of any 
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i other government.*' In the same month it was 
reported that a large quantity of machinery, 
including 30 locomotives, had been purchased 
for the scene of labour. On March 30th Mr. 
R. Nelson Boyd, M. Inst. C.E,, read a paper 
on the work, from notes gathered on the spot, 
before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
^Society, m which he said, 4i The impression 
f made upon the mind by a visit to the Canal is a 
a sad one." On June 6th was published an ex- 
t tract of a report submitted to the Academy of 
f Sciences at Paris bvM. Bouquet de la Grye. in 
which he sided with M* de Lesseps in declar- 
ing against placing locks in the Canal, and the 
Academy unanimously approved his report. 
At a meeting of the Panama Company directors 
on July 8th, it was agreed to raise a fresh 
loan, 500,000 new bonds at 440 francs each. 
r Ihe annual general meeting was held at Pkris 
on July aist, M. dc Lesseps presiding, and the 
Emperor of Brazil being present. The report 
stated that the expenditure foi 1885-6 amounted 
» to 144,311,118 fr., bringing up the total, minus 
1 38,446,784 fr. for accounts not settled, to 
|6oi,726,4io fr. On June 30th, *87, the ex- 
ipenses and receipts showed realisable assets 
|i 43, 213, 428 fr., including available capital in 
I land 120,666,558 fr. Very favourable figures 
Jverc quoted as Jo the possible tiaffic through 
f he Canal when finished, and the report was 
Jidopted, alter" M. de Lesseps had indicated 
j everal simplifications and retrenchments in 
^he plans. It appears, however, that only half 
the new issue of bonds was taken up, hut a 
latter signed by Victor de Lesseps, “Pour le' 
president, 1 ' under date Nov. 4th, eventually 
ppptared in the Messager de Paris . appaiently 
reassure those who felt “unjustified alaim 
j0. the exaggerated fall in the price of Panama 
securities. In this he stated that the Canal 
will be pierced about Feb. 1880, but would not 
be formally inaugurated till Feb, 1890, when 
lit will be navigable for large vessels. From 
/March 1889 to December of that year ships 
I drawing six metres of water will be able to 
pass through. The piescnt resources of the 
Compan}' were sufficient to complete the pro- 
jected works, and therelore a new loan would 
not be contracted, M. de Lesseps on Nov. 
15th himself addressed an impoitarit letter 
to the French premier, m which ne stated that, 
“in view of the indescribable bitterness #1 
; adversaries,” he had resolved to do at Panama 
what he did at Suez— viz., to insure a sufficient 
• passage to the foreseen annual traffic of 7,500,000 
tons, and to complete the definitive mantimc 
canal alterwards by small levies, as at Suez, 
on the annual profits. The Consultative Com- 
mittee had replied in the affiimativc to the 
two questions : (j) Was it possible to construct 
in the central mass an upper cutting and con- 
tinue at the level by dredging? (2) \Vould it 
be possible, when this was done, to open up 
traffic between the two oceans without sus- 
pending the work of deepening ? This approval, 
ne pointed out, left for extraction only 40,000,000 
cubic metres — 10,000,000 hard soil ana 30,000,000 
dredgable soil ; ana a contract to carry out the 
work in the time specified had been entered 
into by M. Eiffel (q.v.). On these grounds he 
applied for authority to issue lottery obliga- 
tions, in the first place for 265,000,000 fr., autho- 
rised by the shaieholdera, for the 300,000,000 fr, 
which might be necessary up to 1890, and 
for the conversion of the whole or part of the 
borrowing already made. He Added that on 


Jan. 1st, ’88, the net amount at the disposal 
of the Company would be 110,000,000 fr, 
P&nal&vistS. A party in Russia, favouring 
the idea of a grand Slavonic confederation, in 
which the hegemony would belong to Russia. 
Its rinks are largely recruited among the 
Slavophils, a party holding the belief that Slav 
culture is better and stronger than European 
civilisation, and destined to survive the latter. 
It is possible to hold this belief, this faith in 
Russia, without holding the Panslavistic doc- 
trine of atfuftion of he Slavs under Russian 
rule; several eminent Slavophils believing 
that the Slavs of Austria and Turkey would 
do better if a ’.lowed to develop into a separate 
sister state. See ed. *87. 

Panthdon (Le). A noble edifice, erected in 
Paiis, devoted to the interment of illustrious 
men. Begun in the reign of Louis XV., it was 
finished unc^r the Restoration The pedi- 
ment has engraved upon it: “ Attx grands 
howttres la patrxe reconn a issante 
Papal Jubilee. See Leo Xin. 

Paraguay. A republic governed by presi- 
dent elected for four years, assisted by a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, elected directly — the 
former at the ratio of one member to 12,000 
inhabitants, the latter of one member to 6.000. 
State religion Roman Catholic, but all others 
tolerated. Area 91,970 square miles. Pop. 
about 350,000. Revenue estimated £240,000; 
expenditure £240,000. Debt estimated at 
£1,000,000. Airny, chfefly acting as police, 
numbers about 600. This country has been 
almost entirely ruined by the destructive 
war carried cm between 1865 and 1870 with 
Brazil by the Dictator Lopez, the population 
having in that time diminished from 1,337,0c* 
to its present amount. Since 1870 its History 
presents no very special features of interest. 
For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Parallax. Solar. See Astronomy-. 
Paramaribo. Capital of Burinam (?.*.}. 

Parcel Post, The. Was first introduced Aug. 
i&t, 1883. The public in this country had long 
suffered from the want of such an institution, 
and it was probably owing to the strenuous 
efforts made by the late Mr. Fawcett, when he 
was Postn^istcr General, that the difficulties 
which had hitherto stood in the way of the 
parcel post being established here wereovei- 
come. Considerable opposition was displayed 
towards the scheme, both by the railway com- 
panies and pi ivate carrying agencies ; out all 
such obstacles were met by Mr. Fawcett, who 
displayed great tact and energy in bringing the 
new service into operation ; and since its estab- 
lishment the system has proved extremely 
useful to the community, and is making good 
progress towaids becoming a financial success. 
The parcel postage rates are 'id. for the first 
pound and i\d. for every additional pound 
up to eleven pounds, which is the maximum 
weight allowed. The postage must be prepaid 
by means of ordinary oostage stamps to be 
affixed by the sender. The words Parcel Post 
should be written or printed on the left-hand 
side of the parcel, immediately above the ad- 
dicts. The greatest length allowed for an inland 
parcel is 3 ft. 6 in., While the length and girth 
oombined may be as much as 6 ft. Thus a parcel 
measuring 3 ft. 6 in, in length may measure as 
much as 2 ft. 6 in. in girth ; or a snorter parcel 
may be thicker, for, if it measure no more 
than 3 ft., it may measure 3 ft. rcund the 
thickest part. Parcels must not, of course, be 
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osted in an ordinary letter-box, but must be 
anded over the counter of a post-office to the 
proper oflicer, by whom the size, weight and 
postage oi each pai cel is tested before being 
accepted. Certain parcels are prohibited from 
being sent: such as tho^p bearing or contain- 
ing wilting or marks of an offensive or indecent 
character ; or containing gunpowder, cart- 
ridges, lucifer matches, or other explosive or 
combustible material, live animals, or any sub- 
stance likely to cause injury to other parcels 
or to the officers oi the Post Office ; while 
parcels containing such articles as eggs, fish, 
meat or other animal matter, or knives and 
other sharp instruments, can only be sent if so 
packed as to prevent all risk ot injury to other 
arcels. Liquid matter must be contained in 
ottles, cases or can > securely ‘Stopped ; and 
bottles and other glass ai tides must be so 
packed as to be secure from breakage. Rural 
postmen, whether on foot or rnolinted, collect, 
under certain regulations and restrictions, 
parcels from the public wherever they collect 
letters; but the senders are held responsible 
that paicels so posted are within the prescribed 
limits of weight and size, and are properly 
prepaid. The number of parcels can led by 
the Post Office increases steadily, and no less 
than 26, 41 7,42a parcels were posted during the 
year ended March 31st, 1886. The gross amount 
derived from the postage 011 these parcels was, 
for the same period, £592,000, of which 55 per 
cent, on railway-borue*parcels, or £325,600, had 
to be paid to the lailway companies, leaving 
,£266,400 as the Post Office share. '1 he number 
ol parcels now earned, is, it will be seen, at 
the rate of ncaily 27,1x10,000 a year, being the 
number anticipated when the parcel post was 
first established. The parcel post has now 
been extended to a large number of Foreign and 
Colonial countries: amongst otlicis, Bugium, 
Germany, Egypt, Aden, British Butinah, India, 
Hong Kong, Gibraltar, Malta, Cape Colon v, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, and lamaica, and is rapidly 
being extended to oilier plact s abroad, l'lic 
rates (which vary, of corn se, according to the 
country concerned) are not excessive, and the 
maximum Jirmt of weight 111 all cases is 7 lb. The 
rule as to dimensions is the same as for the m- 
laud parcel post, except in the case V»f one 01 two 
countries. Dutiable articles arc, of course, liable 
to a charge for customs duty, which is levied on 
delivery. Colonial and foreign parcels are not 
accepted by rural postmen or nwul drivers. 
The value of the Inland Pai cel Post w as greatly 
enhanced by the introduction 111 P'^6 of a 
system of insurance and of compensation for 
loss or damage. The Post Office now gives 
compensation not exceeding £1 where no in- 
surance is paid ; where an insurance fee of id. 
or a d. is paid compensation is given to the 
amount of £5 or £10. During the first month 
of the operation ot this plan 17,600 parcels were 
insured, producing £87, while the compensation 
paid was only £6. 

* Parent and Child. For the legal right s and 
duties of parent arid child see ed. '87. 

Paris, Comte de, son of the late Due d'Or- 
Icans, and grandson of King Louis Philippe, 
b. 1838. He was educated in England, havnng 
Jell France after the overturn of the monarchy 
in 1848. He and his hi other the Due de Chartres 
served on the staff of General M‘Clellan dunng 
partol the American Ci\i) War He married 
111 ’64 the eldest daughter of the Due de 
Montpcnsicr, and lias three children. After 


the death, in '85, of the Comte de Chambord, the 
head of tne Royal House of France, the Comte 
de Paris was acknowledged by nearly all the i 
Legitimists as his successor, In ’86, on the « 
passing of the Expulsion Bill, the Comte de 
Paris once nioie left for England, He is the 
author of an interesting" and comprehensive 
woik m six volumes on English Trades tTnions. 1 
Paris Metropolitan Railways. The Con- 1 

vention for this system was approved by the ] 
Frenoh Government Budget Committee on June | 
3 oth,' 87 , and urgency Was voted for the bill in the 1 
Chamber of Deputies on Tilly aist. It was after- ’ 
wards decided to remodel the original plan ; and . 
the engineers, who were deputed to visit the 1 
London underground lines and the Mersey j 
Tunnel, have now to report to the Chamber, 
Parker, Rev. Joseph D.D., minister of the j 
City Temple, was b. at Hexham, 1830. Student j 
in University College, London (1852). Ordained j 
m the Congregational body (1853). Has held 
the following church appointments :— Banbury, * 
(*853), Manchester (1858), London, City Temple 
(1869; ; Chairman of thu Congregational Union 
of England and Wales (1884). rounder of the 
.Nottingham Congregational Institute. Dr 
Parker, in addition to being a popular am 
vigorous preacher, is also an author of repute 
Among numerous works written by him ma, 
be mentioned “The Paraclete,” “Ecce Deus, 
“Springdale Abbey,” “Inner Life of Christ' 

(3 vols.), “Apostolic Life” (3 vols.), “Weave 
Stephen,” and “The People’s Bible.” It was 1 
his house that Hr. Gladstone, in May last yea 1 
met alarge number of Nonconformist minister 
and expounded to them his Irish policy. I) 
Paikci has recently visited the United Stales 
Parliament is composed of the Sovereij 
and the three Estates of the Realm, which a 
the Loids Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, ai 
the Commons, the Lords Spiritual and Ten 
poral sitting together and forming the Hons 
ol Lords. The Sovereign alone has the power < 
summoning or proroguing or dissolving Pai 
liamcnt, and gives the Royal assent to measure* 
which have passed both Houses. On the In at 
day of the meeting of a new Pai I lament the 
Clerk ol the Crown delivers to the Clerk of 
the House of Commons a list of the names of 
the members returned at the general election. 
Membeis arc then summoned to the House of 
J 5 eers, and the Royal pleasure is signified by 
the Lords Commissioners that the Commons do 
proceed to elect their Speaker {q.v.'). On the 
following day the Speaker elect is presented to. 
the Loids Commissioners for the K.o3*al appro- 
bation. If the same Government be in office as 
had been in power at the dissolution, theswear- 
ing-m of members goes forward for a -week 
or so, and then Parliament is formally opened ; 
but if there should have been a change of 
Government after the general election, then 
members of the administration who hold 
office direct from the Crown will have vacated 
their seats, and the leading members of the 
Government present in the Commons will be 
the Secretaries to the Treasury. This was the 
state oi affairs in 1874',’ j88o, and August 
a 886, on winch occasions authority to issue 
writs for the re-election of Ministers was given 
by the Crown, through the Royal Commis- 
sioners, within a few days after tne election of 
Speaker, and there was then a short adjourn- 
ment for the re-elections before Parliament was 
opened. But as in January 1885 the Ministry 
had not gone out of office, there were no 
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writs to be issued for re-election, and conse- 
quently there was no need for any adjournment, 
and Parliament was opened nine ds?ys alter it 
'met. Parliament is sometimes opened by Her 
Majesty in person, this being now the only 
occasion during 1 a session on which the Queen 
is personally present, but more frequently by 
Roy$l Commission. In either case the Sneaker 
and the Commons are summoned (see Black 
Rod) to hear Her Majesty’s Speech. This is 
[read sometimes*by the Sovereign,, but more 
i often when Her Majesty , is present by the 
Lord Chancellor ; ana it is .always delivered by* 
him When Parliament is - opened by Com mis- 
sion. At the resumption of business in the 
evening of the day on which Parliament is 
opened, an address in reply to the gracious 
Message from the Throne is moved in each 
House. Alter the mover and seconder have 
spdken, some critical remarks upon public 
affairs are usually made by the Leader oi the 
Opposition, and' the Leader ol the House 
replies. The debate on the Address m the 
Lords is usually finished on one evening ; the 
iebate in the Commons has of late, years ex- 
tended over several nights. So soon as the 
Address has been agreed to by the Commons, 
the House decides that it will on a future day 
esolvc itself into a Committee of Supply, and 
Jito a Cominitt&e of Ways- and Means (see 
fUFPLY and Ways and Means). The Houses 
t their ordinary daily sittings consider private 
usincss (see Private), Petitions ( q.v .) 

■e presented, questions are put to Ministers, 
otions are made and discussed, and public 
Us ai e submitted bv the Government and by 
ivate mcmbe.i s. The oidmaiy time lor the 
mmencemynt of the session is early in 
* :bruary. There is usually a recess at Easter 
d at Whitsuntide, and great efforts are usually 
ade lo bring the session to a close at about 
ie middle of August. The House, on resuming 
fter an adjournment, takes up business at the 
/luge v here it had been left at the previous 
Jitung ; but a piorogation puts an end to all 
lincompleted business. Unless it be dissolved 
|by the Ciown, Parliament exists seven years 
from the date on which it was first to meet. 
The demise of the Crown does not dissolve 
Parliament, but, on the contrary, rendeis an 
immediate assembling of the two Houses 
.neressaiy; and if there be no Parliament in 
‘existence, the old Parliament must i (.assemble? 
{and may sit again for six months, if it be 
v ' ot within that time dissolved by the new 
‘"Sovereign. When Pai Lament is about to be 
dissolved by the Crown on the advice of her 
Ministcis it is customary to prologue ona given 
day, and in the evening ot the same day to 
issue the proclamation ofdissolution. The writs 
are posted the same' night, and are made re- 
turnable not less than thirty-five days after 
date. But although the new Parliament cannot 
in any case be summoned to meet in less than 
thirty-five da>s after the day of dissolution, it 
may happen when the general election is over 
that no necessity for an early meeting of Par- 
liament exists, and Jin such case the new Par- 
liament may be prorogued by proclamation 
until a later date. Should it, however, be 
found desirable to call Parliament together for 
the despatch of businers on an earlier day than 
„ that to which it stands prorogued by proclama- 
tion, whether that prorogation has taken place 
before the first meeting of a new Parliament, 
or during the ordinary recess between sessions, 


or if the House be adjourned fora longer period 
than fourteen days, it is in the power of the 
Crown to call Parliament together by procla- 
mation for the despatch of business in sift 
days from the date of such proclamation. See 
also Crown ; Genef^vl Election ; House of 
Commons; Peerage; and Parliamentary 
Procedure. Consult Sir T. E. May’s "Law, 
Privileges, Pioceedings, and Usage of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Parliament, Local. A debating society 
founded on the plan and methods of procedure 
of the House ot Commons, each member con- 
stituting the “ house ” tr king the name of some 
selected constituency, A speaker is elected, a 
" government ” and " opposition ” formed, bills 
are introduced, abated upon, and votes taken, 
etc. Local parliaments had their origin in 
the days of Canning, who mentions the great 
advantage he derived from a debating society 
formed on th<*modt 1 of the House ot Commons. 
In 1849 a similar society was formed with much 
success by the members of the Whittington 
Ch b, Arundel Stiect, Strand. Since that tunc, 
more particularly of recent years, such institu- 
tions have greatly developed. 

Parliament, Privileges of. See Privileges 
of Peers and Mumdeus of Parliament. 

Parliamentary Obstruction. See Ob- 
struction, Parliamentary. 

Parliamentary Papers consist of the 
notices oi questions, resolutions, votes, and 
proceedings in both Mouses of Parliament 
issued daily dunng the session; the official 
Blue Books, Drab Books, and White Books (so 
called liom the colour of theii covers') issued 
from each Government dcpai Lnent from time 
to time, and Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, with their general indexes. To the general 
public the papcis are issued on the following 
terms ; Single papers, Blue Books, etc,, are 
charged for at the rate of one halfpenny per sheet 
of four pages, excepting in instances wbei e 
special prices are fixed ; but for an annual sub- 
scription of £2l> '■ub^cribers can obtain all the 
Pai Lament ary publications issued during the 
year; an annual subscription of £16 tntitlcs 
the subscubcr to all the Parliamentary Papers 
excepting the daily votes and proceedings 
w r huh can bfc had separately fer an annual sub- 
scription of £3 J and the reports on petitions 
and appendix to the votes, which can aho be 
bad j-t-pitralcly for an annual subscription of 
£ 1. 1 he papers of each House can also be had 
separately. ‘Ihe annual subscription for the 
House ot Lords’ papers is ;£io, and for the 
House of Commons’ papers ^15, or in each case 
£t 10s. less without the daily votes and pie- 
cecdmgs. The charge for forwai ding the pai- 
liamentary panel a is £ 1 10s. pci annum. The 
Journals of the House of Commons comprise 1 
140 %olumc i r, dating iiom 1547, and cun be had 
for ms, per volume. The general index to the 
Journals consists of seven volumes also pub- 
lished at 10s. each. The last volume of the 
index is to volumes ic8 to iso of the Journals,* 
covering the pei iod 1852 to 1865. The Reports of 
the Houee of Commons fiom 1715 to i8or, with 
the. general index, can be had in sixteen volumes 
for" £B. The following Lsts and indexes may 
also be had i—List of Sessional Papers for 1885, 
briefly stating the title and price of each paper, 
pric6 3 d . ; Descriptive Lists of each Session, 
with Indexes, from 1847 to 1884, price from 3s. 
each ; A Catalogue of Reports, from 1696 to 
1834, with a brief Abstract of their Subjects, 
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price as. 6 d. ; Continuation to 1837, price 6 d. \ 
A General Index to Divisions, from 1836 to 
1852, price 4 s. ; the same, from 1852-53 to 1861, 
price 45. ; the same, from 1859, Sess. 2, to 1865, 
price 35. 6 d<\ the same, from 1866 to 1875, 
price is. 3*/. A Genet al Index to the Reports 
on Public Petitions, from *833 to 1882, pri<?e 10s.; 
A General Index to the Bills, Reports, and 
Papers printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, and Papers presented by Command, 1853 
to i860, price 85. ; ditto, 1870 to 1879, price 5 s. 
The Parliamentary Publishers °from whom the 
above papers and journals carf had are 
Messrs, Hansard & Son, 13, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster: Messrs. Spottiswoode 
& Co., East Harding St., E.C. ; Messrs. Black, 
Edinburgh: and Hodges, Figgis & Co., and 
Alexander Thom & Co., Dublin. 

Parliamentary Procedure. The Houses 
of Lords and Commons differ freyn each other 
not ouly in regard to their constitution, but 
likewise in respect to their powei sand methods 
of procedure. It is in the House of Peers, for 
instance, that the Sovereign meets Parliament, 
and the formal ceremonies connected with the 
opening or proroguing of the Legislatuie are 
gone through. On these occasions, as also 
when the Royal Assent is given to public or 
private bills, the “faithful commons ’ merely 
attend upon their lordships. But, on the other 
hand, the House of Commons has an individu- 
ality of its own, which is yearly becoming 
more marked. Its powers and privileges are 
enormous : it is in the Lower Chamber exclu- 
sively that the national estimates are voted, 
and it is in the Commons that the majority of 
important legislative proposals are initiated. 
The powers of the Lord Chancellor, who pie- 
sides. over the deliberations of the House of 
Lords, differ widely from those exercised by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. He is 
not the judge or guardian of order, and if two 
or more peers rise together the House itself 
decides who shall first be heard. The simple 
duties of the Lord Chancellor (who need not 
necessarily be a peer) consist in “putting the 
question, and he is got debarred from taking 
part in a debate. He has, however, no casting 
vote in divisions, and if the numbers are equal 
the “ not-contents " prevail. Another peculi- 
arity of procedure in the House of Lords is 
that the speakers do not address the presiding 
peer but the whole House. With repaid to the 
origination of bills, the House of Lords has 
exclusive power concerning those relating to a 
restitution in blood and a restitution in honours. 
It has alwajp been held that bills of “pains 
and penalties, or other measures founded on 
oral testimony, should originate in the Lords ; 
and until 1871 the House ol Commons had not 
the power which their lordships had of examin- 
ing witnesses on oath. The Royal Assent to 
bills Is always given in the House of Lords, 
more frequently by commission than other- 
wise ; and it is a curious circumstance that the 
French language is still employed m connection 
(herewith. When a public bill is approved, 
the clerk says, “ Le roy (or, la reyne) k veult.” 
If the measure be a private one he says, “ 
faitcomme il est desire .” Should the bill have 
subsidies for its object, the official says, “ Le 
toi (or, la reyne) remeicie ses loyaux s u jets, 
ucci'pte leur benevoknce t etaussi le veult ” If the 
Sovereign thinks fit to refuse approval to a 
measure, the clerk then says, “ Le mi (or, la 
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reyne ) s'avisera" This power of rejection, it 
may be noted, was last exercised by Queen 
Anne, in the year 1707. The most striking 
feature in connection- with the procedure of 
the House of Commons is the wide power 
vested in the Speaker. This great officer must 
have been anciently, as at present, the organ 
or spokesman of the Commons, although in 
modern times he is more occupied in presiding 
over the deliberations of the House than in j 
delivering speeches on their fcehalf. Unlike 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker must abstain 
/rom debating, unless in committee of the 
whole House ; and even there he rarely takes 
advantage of his nght. The member of the 
House who is elected to the office of Speaker 
usually acts quite independently of party con- 
siderations. He never votes, savc t whep the 
numbers happen to be equal, in which case he 
gives the casting voice. The chief duty of the 
Speakei undoubtedly is the preservation ofjj 
ordei, with respect to which the rules of the^ 
House of Commons are very stringent. It is 
out ol older, for instance, for a member of 
Parliament to refer to any other member by 
name; he must speak of him as “the hon. 
merabef for so and-so." Again, all remark? 
must be addressed to the Chair, and not to thf 
House. It is likewise out of order to speak it 
direct terms ot any proceedings of the othe 
House of Parliament, unless they have beef 
formally made known by “ message," or re 
corded on the minutes of the House of Peers 
When a reference to the proceedings of ih 
House of Lords is desired, however, the did 
culty is got over by alluding to what ha 
transpired “ in another place." It is irregula 
too, to refer to the opinions of the Sovereig? 
speeches and messages from the Throne beir 
regarded as the sentiments qf the Ministi 
alone. By the rules of procedure passed i 
the year 1882, the Speaker has power t 
“ name ’’ any member of the House who di? 
regards the authority of the Chair ; and sucl 
member, at the instance usually of the leaden 
of the House, is suspended from the service of 
the House, on the first occasion for a week, on 1 
the second for a fortnight, and on the third, or 
any subsequent occasion, for a month. In ex- 
treme cases the Speaker may order members 
into custody until tne pleasure of the House be 
signified. Similar disregard of order in Com- 
mittee of the whole House is also immediately 
reported to the House, and like action taken. 
The new rules of 1882 were not, however- 
solely aimed at recalcitrant members, but* 
effected considerable alteration in the method 
of conducting parliamentary debates. They 
empower the Speaker, when in his opinion a 
subject has been “ adequately discussed," and 
it is the “ evident sense of the House that the 
question be now put," to so inform the House. 
If a motion is then made “ That the question 
be now put,” the Speaker will forthwith 
put such question, and, if decided in the 
affirmative, the question under discussion will 
at once be put. - A provision is made, however, 
that the motion “That the question be now 
put ” is not decided in thd affirmative unless 
supported by more than two hundred members, 
or unless opposed by less than forty members, 
and supported by more than a hundred mem- 
bers. Motions for the adjournment of the 
House, which formerly gave an opportunity for 
I the raising of any subject immediately after 
| question time, and before the House reached 
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the 44 orders of the day,” are rendered impos- 
sible by the new rules, , unless a member 
proposes to move the adjournment for the pur- 
I pose of discussing 44 a definite mattter of urgent 
i public importance,” and the motion is supported 
' by not less than forty members. Motions for 
1 the adjournment of a debate must be confined 
t to the nftatterof such motion, and no member 

S can move or second moie than one such motion 
during the same debate. The Speaker is also 
empowered, where he shall deem a motion for 
| the adjournment of a debate to be “an abuse 
1 of the rules of the House,” to put the question 
' forthwith. He may also call upon the sup- 
porters of such a motion to rise m their places, 
and if there be less than twenty in a House of 
forty members or upwards, he may forthwith 
• declare the determination of the House. The 
' Speaker may also call the attention of the 
l House to 44 continued irrelevanoe ” or 44 tedious 
| i e petition ” on the part of any member, and 
f may direct him to discontinue his seat. These 
* new rules also apply to committees of the whole 
y House as well as to the House itself. By a 
‘ standing order passed in 1879, it ls provided 
tithat no opposed bill can be taken after 13.30 
unless it has entered the “committee” 
tl,t,age; but by the rules of procedure of 1883, 
^motions for the appointment of standing or 
Select committees are exempted from the opera- 
tion of this ord^f. In the House of Commons 
aio publio bill can be introduced without leave, 
Ina on that being given, the measure is formally 
H«ad a first time. On the second reading the 
otrinciple of the measure receives considera- 
1 ton, and until it has passed this stage it cannot 
altered oramendea. The bill is subsequently 


altered oramendea. The bill is subsequently 
•‘’hnsidered in committee of the whole House, 
I't it may, in certain cases, be sent to a select 
‘^‘mmittee. After amendment in committee, 
^formal report is received, the measure is sub- 
thquently passed, and taken to the House of 
■lords, where ^practically the same lortn is gone 
-trough. The only exception to these pro- 
^jc dings arises in the case of an Amnesty Bill, 
,^hich is read but once in each House. Only 
"he royal assent can convert a bill into an Act 
!j! Parliament. It occasionally happens that 
the opponents of a bill are not deshous of 
meeting the motion for its second reading with 
a direct negative. An amendment is therefore 
proposed to the effect that the bill 41 be read 
this day three months,” or 44 this day six. 
^months,” it being understood that three 
) ^onths or six months hence the House will 
t 4 .ibt be sitting. In the cases of motions in 
respect to which the House is also unwilling 
ito come to a decision, “ the previqus question y ’ 

E iay be earned, in which case the other busi- 
ess of the day is at once proceeded with. The 
usmess of both ^Houses of Parliament, but 
',more especially of the House of Commons, is 
transacted very largely “ in committee.” 
When the whole House is in committee the 
Speaker vacates the chair, the mace is removed 
by the Serjeant-at-Aims, and the Chairman of 
Ways and Means or another member of the 
House presides. Proceedings relating to the 
expenditure of public money take place in Com- 
mittee «f Supply ( q . v .), while in Committee of 
Ways tal Keans resolutions having re- 

ference to the funds by which such expenditure 
is to be sustained, are passed There are also 
'Select Committees chosen for specific purposes, 
and committees for the consideration of private 
bills, the procedure in leepect to which is not 


very dissimilar to that followed in regard to 
public measures. No member of the House of 
Commons can, as a matter of fact, resign his 
seat, but this end is attained by his acceptance 
of the “Chilteni Hundreds.” No office having 
emolument attached can be conferred on a 
member of the Hou&fe of Commons without his 
vacating his seat; and therefore by obtaining 
“the stewardship of Her Majesty’s Chiltern 
Hundreds, the stewardship of the Manor of 
Poynmgs, of East Hendred and Northstead, 
or the fcscheatdHhip of Munster,” a member 
may rid hi^istelf of his duties. In cases where 
appointments are not directly conferred by 
the Crown, but by the heads of departments, 
a member need not resign his seat ; and by the ‘ 
Keiorm Act of 1867 it was specially enacted 
that members already in omce should not 
vacate their seats on accepting other Crown 
appointments. The first Salisbury administra- 
tion, in Jan. ^>886, made new iules of procedure 
one of their principal measures ; Mr. Gladstone 
on succeeding them m office adopted the main 
principles indicated, and a Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to inquire 
into the rules of procedure of the House held 
their first meeting March 22nd, 1886, the 

Marquis of llartiugton having been elected 
chairman at a preliminary meeting on March 
18th. (For names ol the Com., and the substance 
of the important recommendations they made 
see ed. ’87). At the commencement of the 
session ot ’87 the Government proposed the 
following Rules of Procedure for the acceptance 
oi the House of Commons I, Closure of Debate. 
That at any time after a question has been 
proposed a motion may be made, if the consent 
of the Chair has been previously obtained, 

44 That the question be now put.” Such 
motion shall be put forthwith, and decided 
Without amendment or debate. When the 
motion “that the question be now put” has 
been canied, and the question consequent 
thereon has been decided, any further motion 
may be made ithe consent of the Chair having 
been previously obtained) which ma.y be requi- 
site to bring to a decision any question already 
proposed from the Chair; and also, if a clause 
be then under consideration, a motion may be 
made (with the consent of the Chair as afore- 
said) that the question, that the clause stand 
part, or be added to the Bill, be now put. 
buch motion shall be put forthwith and decided’ 
without amendment or debate. Provided al- 
ways that questions for the closure of debate 
shall not be decided in the affirmative, it a 
division be taken, unless it shall appear, by the 
numbers declared from the Chair, that such 
motion was supported by more than two 
hundred members, or was opposed by less 
than forty members and supported by more 
than one hundred members. — 11. Motions f tat 
Adjournment at Question Time. That no motion 
for the adjournment of the House shall be 
made until all the questions on the Notice 
Paper have been disposed of, and before the 
Orders ot the Day or Notices ol Motions have 
been entered upon, when a member may pro- 
pose to move the adjournment for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance. Provided that the previous con- 
sent of the Speaker, to whom a statement of 
the subject proposed for discussion shall be 
submitted in writing,' has been given on the 
ground that the motion does relate to « 
definite matter of urgent public importance.— 
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m. Divisions That Mr. Speaker, or the Chair-, Houses of PaHiament at the opening: of the 
man, may^at his discretion, take the vote of the ^session be discontinued.*— X. The Denning or 
House by calling upon the members who sup- Discharge ol Orders, . That when a member in j 
port, and who challenge his decision, success charge of an 'Order oftlie Day liiaves to defer ' 
sively tp rise in their places, and he shall such Order, this’ HoU^e will not entertain, 
thereupon, as he thinks lit, eithei declare the without notice, an amendment either to dis- 
determination of the Hoiifsa or Committee, or charge such Order, or to defer it lor a longer j 
name tellers for a division.— 'IV. Sittings of the period than one month from the^day on. 
House, That, unless the House otherwise which such Order stands in the Order-book, 
order, the House shall meet every Monday, — XX. Publio Bills. That after Whitsuntide , 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, at s of the public Bills, other than Government Bills, , 
clock, and shall, unless previously adjourned, be arranged on the Order-book so as to * 
ait till half-past is of the clock at rpght, when give priority to the Bills most advanced, 1 
the Speaker shall adjourn the House without and that Lords' amendments appointed to j 
question put. That at hall-past 7 of the clock be considered be placed fiist, to be followed j 
the Speaker or Chairman, as the case maybe, by third readings, considerations of icport.J 
shall leave the Chair until 9 of the dock. If, Bills m progress in Committee, Bills ap- J 
alter the resumption of business at 9 of the pointed for Committee, and second readings, £'! 
clock, and before a quarter-past 9, notice be — XII. Bills originating in tho House of Lords. \j 
taken that 40 members are not present, the That, in ordci to facilitate the passing of Bills J| 
Speaker or Chairman shall, unless 40 members through Pailiament, this House will liot msistf 
arc sooner present, suspend the sitting until a upon its privileges in respect of any Bill, 
quarter-past 9, when he shall count the House clauses, or amendments which may be brought 
or Committee,— V. Interruption of Debate. That from the House of Lords, whereby tolls and 
at midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, charges for services performed are authorised, 
and Fridays, and at half-past 5 ol the clock on imposed, or regulated, provided the same shal 
Wednesdays, the proceedings on any business be assessed and levied by local authorities am 
then undei consideration shall be interiuptcd, for local purposes, and shall not be applied t< 
and, if the House be in Committee, the Chan- the public service. — XIII. Bills relating ' to Be 
man shall leave the chair and make his report ligion and Trade. That the landing order c 
to the House; and if a motion has been pro- the 9th and 30th of April, 1772, concerning Bill 
posed for the adjournment of the House or of relating to religion and trade, be rescinded, 
the debate, or in Committee that the Chairman XIV, Standing Committees, That the rcsoli 
do report progress, or do leave the chair, such tions of the liouse ol the 1st of December, 188- 
motion shall lapse without question put, and relating to the constitution and proceedings < 
the business then under consideration shall be Standing Committees tor the coneideiation < 
appointed for the next day on which the House Bills relating to law and courts of justice, ai 
shall sit, unless deferred until a later day by legal proecduie, and to trade, shipping, ai 
the general consent of the House. Provided manufactures, be revived. — XV. Standing O01 
always that on the interruption of business mittee on Agriculture. That a third Standn 
the motion “That the quesnou be now put" Committee he appointed for the considerate 
(as aforesaid) may be made, and the Speaker ol all Bills relating to agriculture, which mu 
or Chairman shall not leave the chair it that bv order of the House be committed theich 
motion be earned until the questions con- That Standing Order No. IX., “Motion 
sequent thereon, as provided in the rule for adjournment before Public Business,” bt 
“ Closure of Debate,” have been decided. That rescinded. — These proposals gave rise to con 
after the business undei consideration at the siderable discussion (see Parliamentary Ses- 
hours before mentioned has been disposed of sign or ’87), and the only one of them which 
no opposed business shall be taken, and the was adopted, and that after many modification* 
Orders of the Day not disposed of at the dose had been made in it, was No. I., which has 
of the sitting shall stand foi the next day on retciencc to the Closuie ol Debate. As finally 
which the House shall sit. — VI, Committees of shaped and made a standing order this rule pro- 
the whole House. That whenever an Order of vide3 that alter a question has been proposed 
the Day is read for the House to resolve itself a inembei, rising m his place, may chum to 
mto Committee, not being a Committee to con- move “that the question be now put,” and 
aider a message fiom the Ci own, or a Committee unless it shall appear to the Chair that suclv 
of Supply, or of Ways and Means, Mr. Speaker motion is an abuse of the rules of the House, 
shall leave the chair without putting any or an infringement of the rights of the minority, 
question, and the Housefitf^B thereupon re- the question “that the question be now put ” 
solve itself into such Coflrac, unless notice shall bo put forthwith and decided without , 
of an instruction thereto fpPBeen given, when amendment or debate. Whdii the Closure has 
such instruction shall be first’ disposed of. — VII. been carried, and the question consequent 
Amendmsnts on Beport. That upon the report thereon has been decided, any further motion 
stage of any Bill no amendment may be pro- may be made (the assent of the Chair as aiore- 
posed which could not have been proposed in said not having been withheld), which may be 
Committee without an instruction from the requisite to bring to a decision any question 
House.— VIII. Government Business, That on already proposed from the Chair; and also li 
days on which Government business has a clause be then under consideration, a motion 
priority, the Government may arrange such may be made (the assent df the Chair as afore- 
Government business, whether Orders of.ihe said not having been withheld) that the ques- 
Day or Notices of Motions, in such order as tion that certain words of the clause defined in 
they may think fit. — IX. Address in Answer to the motion stand part of the clause, or that 
the Queen's Speech. That the stages of Com- the clause stand part of or be added to the 
mittee and Report on the Address to Her bill, be now put. Such motions are to be put ' 
Majesty to convey the thanks of the House forthwith, and decided without amendment or 
for Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech to both debate. The minority proviso is retained un- 
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altered, and there is added' another proviso by increased stringency of criminal procedure or 
* which the rule can only be piit in rpree Hfrhen in th^e pursuit of such measures as had recently 
the Speaker pr the Ohftirnf&n^of , Wfcys and been taken by the Ministry, but in a reform in 
Means is in the chair, ancL not by a casual the law and system oi government, was nega- 
chairtnan. The old Closure rule still remains tived by 352 to 246. Other amendments were 
in force. Further proposals regarding the rnovejl by Mr. Esslemont (position of certain 
business oi the House of Commons are to be agricultural holders tn Scotland), Sir G. Camp- 
^ , submitted by the Government when Parliament bell (local self-government for Scotland and 
; meets in ’88. See Bills, Standing Committees, other parts of Great Britain), I)r. Camerotf 
■ House or Coioiqns, Parliament, etc. (administration of justice m the Highlands), 

Paxllamentary Session, *87. In the follow- and Mi. Cox (condition ol the unemployed). k 
ing article an endeavour has been made to On the Speak eif ; nterposing, the Closure was" 
give an outline of the business of the session, (Feb. i7tlijfe&rried by 289 to 74. The report of 
without unduly interfering with the alphabf tical the Address was presented on the following 
system upon which this Cyclopaedia is arranged, evening ud agreed to, after discussions on 
and which it is thought is the best aid to rapid affairs m Egypt, Zululand, and elsewhere.— 
and easy reference. Thus, while a list of all the Meanwhile some proposed new rules of procedure 
public Acts passed, and the parliamentary pro- had been laid before the Commons, and on 
ceedings upon some of them when they were Feb. 21st the House commenced a debate upon 
dimply bills, are given below, this substance of them which lasted fifteen nights. The proposed 
each of the principal Acts will be found alpha- new closure rule was under consideration during 
1 , betically arranged throughout the book. The the greater part ol this time, many amendments 
work of public committees is dealt with upon to it being proposed, and several changes m its 
the same principle. So, too, matters relating to text and effect being made. The only amend- 
the Army or Navy will be found grouped, as a ment of much interest which was discussed and 
whole, under those headings. Particulars of not accepted was that moved by Mr, Whitbread, 
the Civil Service Estimates and of the Budget with a view of dissociating the Chair entirely 
snouJd be looKed for under the head of F inanci , from the new Closure 1 ule, eithei in the direc- 
National. The articles on parliamentary terms tion of initiative or veto; this was supported 
andfo-rmsare, as#cfore, alphabetically arranged, by the Opposition, but was rejected by 375 to 
and nave been cai efully brought up to date. — aoo. The new Closure was made a standing order. 
The second session of the twelfth Parliament of but all the other proposals were postponed and 
Her Majesty, and of the twenty-fourth Paiii ament eventually dropped ioi the session. Under the 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and heading of Procedure* Proposed Rules of, 
Ireland, was opened by Royal Commission on will be found the text of all these proposals, as 
Jan. 27 th. It had been intended that Parliament laid on the table, ami of the new Closure 1 ule 
should meet a fortnight earlier, and the post- as finally adopted, — Throughout the session the 
ponement was due to the ministerial 1 earrange- Government, had virtually all the time of the House 
merits consequent upon the resignation of Lord at then lommand, loi they obtained precedence 
K. Churchill (c/.i v ). The Address in answer to first for the proceduie debates, next for the 
the Queen’s Speech (7 v.) was moved m the Lords Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, and 
by the Karl- of Erne, seconded by Viscount finally tor Ministerial business gen ei ally, to 
lorrington, and agreed to after a debate in the exclusion of discussions on nearly all the 
which several topics were dismissed, including bills and motions of private members. The 
the union in one person ol the offices of Foreign Crime** Bill was under ''•o moderation at forty- 
Sccietary and Prime Minister. fTlre Commons’ five sittings of the Commons, and was not read 
debate on the Addiesswas commenced on the a third time until julyoth. The Government 
i-amo evening, the mover and seconder being then pressed forward the Irish Land Bill, and a 
Viscount Weymouth anil Mr. G. Balfour, but number of other measures ; and by sitting late 
was riot brought *to a close until Feb. 17th, every mglu, and meeting on Saturdays, did 
when the Speaker interposed to decline, in the their best make the session fiuttlul of leps- 
, words of the Closure rule of r8b?, that the latron. With two exceptions all the measures 
subject had ’been “adequately distuned, and 1 promised in the Queen’s Speech were brought 
that it was the evident sense of the llou^e that torwaid, though some of them were afterwards 
l , the question be now put.” The principal matters abandoned, and several others were introduced 
* raised during this long period wcic •— Lord R. which had not been mentioned m the Message 
Chur chill’s lesignation and financial prim iples, from the Thione. The exceptions were the bill 
. the action of the Prime Minister 111 uniting regarding Pi lvate Bill Legislation and the Local 
the Foreign Secretaryship to his other office Government Bill; hut, as regards the latter, a 
(a proceeding to which the Opposition ex- bill to pave the way for a measure dealing with 
- pressed objections in both Houses), the state the English blanch ol the question became law. 
of Ireland, tile Plan of Campaign, and the The House of Commons sat on 160 days; it was 
occupation of Egypt. An amendment moved by only counted out twice, and the individual sit- 
Mr. Cremer in favour of the immediate recall of tings were longer than in any previous year, 
the whole of Her Majesty’s forces from Egypt was At Easter the adjournment was only over Good 
, ’ ( Feb. 4th) negatived bv 263 to 97, after a counter Fi id ay and Easter Monday, and at Whitsuntide 
V proposal of Mr, Illingworth or withdrawal in the House rose on Monday, May 24th, till 
\thc nedr future ha<j been rejected by 247 to 127. Monday, June fith. An adjournment took 
Feb. 11th an amendment of Mr. Rorncll, sub- place over Jubilee Bay (June 2ist>, when - 
nhtting that the relations between owners and Members of both Houses attended the West- 
occupiers in Ireland had not been seriously minster Abbey Thanksgiving Service. The 
disturbed in the case of those owners who had Commons also attended a Special Jubilee 
. granted to their tenants such abatements of Service, held at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
rents as were called for by the state of prices, on Sunday, May 22nd, when Dr. Boyd Car- 
und that the remedy for the existing crisis in penter, Bishop of Ripon, was the preacher. — 
Irish agrarian affairs was not to be found in Party feeling has seldom run higher than 
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during the session, and many regrettable scenes which he was succeeded by Mr. A. Balfour; the 
look place. Col. Saunderson, the most able resignation of the Earl of Dunraven, and the 
of the Ulster Consei vative.s, and the Parnel- appointment of Col. King'Harman to the new 
lites came more than once into collision. On office of Under Secretary for Ireland. — Parlia- 
Apul 35th, in course of the second reading ment was prorogued on Sept. x<>th (see Queen s 
debate on the Crimes BilJ, he chaiged qertam Speeches). —The following is a list of the 
of those hon. gentlemen with associating with Public Statutes passed during the session, with 
men whom they knew to be muidcrers, where- the date upon which each received the Royal 
upon Mr, Healy called him a Iiai, and, declining Assent. Those to which an * is prefixed were 
to withdraw the expicssion, was* "named” and mtioduceU, or ivere alter introduction taken 
suspended lot a week. Subsequently', while the charge of, by the Government. A t is added 
House was engaged in committee^ on the Irish to the more important ot these, in order to 
Land Bill, Mr. ileal v (July s-fhh) complained of denote that a summary or analysis of each is 
interruptions from the other side, attributing to be found under the same titular heading 111 
them to Mr. de Lisle, and during a division the body of the woik; but reference to the 
challenged thal hon. member to cqjne outside piogres^ of some ot those while they were 
the House " ii he were a man,” and he would under consideration of one or other of the two 
41 break his neck.” Mi. Mealy stood by what Houses will be found below, and some mention 
he had said, and was upon this occasion sus- is also made of the leading private Acts, which 
pended under the penal rule* for a fortnight, are not included in the accompanying list: — 
On anothes oecasiou Mr. W. Long complained * Allotments, Sept. 16th t ; Allotments and 
that Dr. Tanner had used violent and coaise Cottage Ga dens, Compensation for Crops, 
language to him itt the lobby. L>r. Tanner Aug, 8l1it , ^Appellate Jurisdiction, Sept, xfithf ; 
denied the use of part of the language attn- * Appropriation, Sept. iOth ; *Army (Annual), 
buted to him, and withdrew and apologised tor Apul 20th ; * Bankruptcy (Discharge and Clo- 
usmg the jcinainder; and a Ministi 1 ial motion muc), Sept. ifilh t ; * British Settlements, .Sept 
for his suspension was wilhdjawn (July 21 st) ictli (st-eCoLONiALOKTici ? );*Chantal>JeTi usts, 
on an expression ol opinion. by the Speaker Sept. 16th; * C0.1l Mines Regulation, Sept 
that the explanation and apology win* adr- rfilh t ; ^Colonial Service (Pensions), July «;th ; 
quate. Mr# Cuniughame G-i aham \v«^ (Srpt. 13th) * Consolidated Fund Acts (NtfS. x and 2), Mar 
suspended fin what were held to bo dit-rvsp* ot- /9II1, July 5II1; * Couv< rsiou of India Sto<k, 
ful comments upon the action ol the Lotd-. in Mays-pd, "Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts (i37x 
making certain amendments to tin Coal Ainu s and 1879) Amendment, St pi. if>th ; Copyhold 
Regulation Bill; and at the '•aim silling, the Sept, xoth 1 ; * Cmmiei Sept, ibth ; * Count 1 
Loids* amendments to the Ti u< k Bill b* mg Courts (Expen&i s). Apt il ?8fli ; * (Jtiminal Lav 
then under consideration, Mr. 11 . Harrington and Procedure (Behind), July 19th t ; *Ciimim 
Was also named and ; asp. udi d, he having Procedure (Scotland), Sept, iotli ; *Crottm 
insisted upon speaking alter being din cted to Holdings (Scotland), Aug. 8th t ; * Custom 
sit down, and having charged the Speaker with and Inland Revenue, July 5th; Customs’ Coi 
waiting "to pounce upon him. in the House solidation Act (1S/6) Amendment, May 2 pci 
the four parties voted g-oiu rally upon party lines, * Deeds of Airangement, Sept, iotht; *Duk 
the Libcial Unionists acting as a rule with the of Connaught s Leave, May 23rd; *Efechea 
( oiiservutivcs, and the Glaelstomans with the (Proved me), Sept. x6th ; * Expiring Laws 

Pm nc Hites. One or two L. U. memlxis Continuance, Sept. 16LI1 ; * Friendly SotielK 
t ppo.cd the Cnmes Bill, and Mr. Chambcrlam Sept, 16th ; Incumbents of Benefices Loaim 
ami a Jew friends \otcd against the changes Extension Act (idfc>o) Amendment, May 23 id ; 
made by the Lotds m the town paik.-> and Incumbents’ Resignation Act (187T) Amend 
adjustment of 1 ent clauses of the InsU ment, Aug. 8th; Msle of Man (Customs), 
Land Bill, and against the proclamation of the April 28th; *Land Law, Ireland, Aug. 2jrd 1 . 
National League as a dangerous association ; A Lieutenancy Clerks’ Allowances, Sept. iOth ; 
but Lord Haatuigton invailably supported the * Local Aulhoiities* Expenses, Sept, jhth ; 
Government, though in the matter of the pro- * Local Government Boundaries, £>ept. 16U1 } ; 
clamation he would have prefeiud if they had ^London Parks and Woiks, Aug. a^rd t; *L unary 
exhausted the other powers given them by the Districts (Scotland) Sej>t. 10th ; Margarine, 
Act belore having leroui sc to tiie last le-ouice. — Aug. 2pdt; Markets and Fairs (Weighing 0+ 
On July 5th the Govn nnu.nl su aanu d a deft at, ( attic), Aug. 8th f ; * Merchandise Marks, Aug. 
a motion tor the adjournment ot the House 23rd t; * Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats), 
made by Mi. Athcrlc-y Jones 111 order to tall April abtht; * Merchant Shipping (Miscellanc- 
attention to the ca-e of Miss fuss (s'ee Law, ous), Sept. 16th ; *Meti opolilan Board of Works 
1887), being, after w hat was consideied to be an (Money), Aug. 23rd t; * Metropolitan Police, 
unsutisfai loiy -taUtiuiit by tin lT«>me Seuc- SepL. 10th , Motiopolis Management (Battn sea 
taiy, picssccl and caused against tin m by 15; and Westuiinstei ), July 12th; *Mililary Tram- 
to 148.- Anumg ministerial changes and utlu 1 way , Sept, iotli; * National Debt and Local 
pei actual leatim s ol the session, or ol tile lew Loan-, July rath; Open Spaces, Aug. 23rd T ; 
weeks ummdiaUly pn ceding its commence- * Pluralities, Sept. iGlh ; Police Disabilities 
merit, mav be noted the appointment of Mr. Removal, May 231 d t ;* Prison Officers’ Super- 
W. H. Smith to the office ol Fir?>t l.oid of the animation (Scotland) Sept. 10th; Probation ol 

First (Blenders, Aug. Bill tv? * Public Houses, 
Hours t-f Closing (Scotland), Sept, 16th ] ; 
Public Ltbraiies Acts’ Amendment, Aug. 8tb t ; 

^ , Public Libranesj'Consohdation(Scotlana) ? t3cpt. 

death of the Earl of Itldesleigh under very 16th; * Public Works’ Loans, Sept. 16th ; 

painful circumstances , the icsignation by Sir Quamcs Fencing, July igtht; ^Savings 
HL Hicks-Beach, on medical advice as to the Banks, Sept. i6tli ; * Secretary for Scotland, 
state of his eyesight and general health, of Sept. i6tht; Settled Land Acts Amendment, 
the office of Cluei Secretary for Ireland, in Aug. 23rd; * Sheriffs, Sept. 16th; * Sheriff 
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Treasuiy, and to the position of Leader ot I 
the House ol Commons 111 sucte^ion to Lord 1 
R. Churchill, whom Mr., Goachen w as appointed 
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of Lanarkshire, Sept. 16th ; Stannaries, Sept, press had been made with clause's, Sir C. Lewis 
16th; * Statute Law Revision, Sept. r6th ; brought under notice, as a matter of privilege, 

* Superannuation, Sept, 36th ; * Supreme Court an article in the Times reflecting severely upon 
of Judicature (Ireland), May 23rd : * Technical Mr. Dillon’s vciacity in regard to nis assertion 
Schools (Scotland!, Sept. 16th t ; * Trinidad aud that his relations with Mr. P. J. Sheridan and 
Tobago, Sept. idth ; Truck Amendment, Sept, others were innorent and constitutional m 
ifijh; *Tiuio Bishopric and Chapter Acts chmaclci. Sir Chailes Lewis' motion that the 
Amendment, July 5th; ^Trustee Savings aiticle constituted a breach of privilege was 
Banks, Sept. 16th T ; *Tiu»ts (Scotland) Ac l 1 ejected by 207 te 21S ; a proposal Of Mi 
(1867) Amendment, fuly lath ; Valuation of Gladstone thatetK charge against Mr. Dillon 
Lands (Scotland) Amendment, Sept, 10th ; be ieh_i itjl »to a select committee (to which 
Water Companies (Regulation of Powers), Aug. Mr. Parndll intimated Ins willingness that a 
8th L— Taking in their order some of those letter tillered to havt been writli u by him ip 
measures m the above list upon which, while icgard to the Plminx Paik mvmleis should 
theyvreie before PailianienL as bills, proceed- also be submitted toi 104011 \), vvjh negatived 
ing.s and discussions of interest arose, the by 3x7 to 233 ; a motion of the Sol k itoi Gencial 
Allotments Aot was introduced by Mr. Ritchie declining to treat the publication ol the 
aS the Labourci s’ Allotments Bill on July 18th, article as a breach ol privilege being then 
and upon second leading (Aug. nth) the agreed to. An oiler of jtho Government to 
Chancellor of the Exchequer mentioned that, assist Mr. Dillon in « prosecution had been 
although he had yielded to the opinion of hts declined by bun on tin* giound that the nows* 
‘colleagues, lie still retained his objections to papei attacks had so inflamed the public mind 
compulsion. In committee, an amendment of Mr. that he would not be on an t-vtn footing with 
(, hanning, providing for the grant of one acre an ordinary English citizen in a law court, but 
of arable land or three acres of pasture, was sup- he was, he said', willing to leave his case in tin 
ported by Mi. J. (. idlings and Mr, Chamberlain, hands of a committee on which there should not 
bin opposed ny the Government, and rejected be a single Irishman. — The Crimes Dill as intro 
by 106 to 85 (Aug. 27th) - In committee on the dined contained provisions by which, wluu 
Coal Mines .Regulation Bill, an amendment aimed certain scuous offences had been committed 
against file employment of “pit brow women” in a pinclnimed distncl, the High (Joint was h> 
v\ as opposed by the Go\ eminent and be empowered, upon a ccitifieale signed by tie' 

£ "'tcd by 18S tori';. The Criminal Law and Attoinev Gem rals foi Tam land and Ireland, to 
ceciure (Ireland; Act was intindund f>y Mr. make an coder changing the venue to England, 
four as tlie Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- but in rommnfer this pi opo.sal was withdrawn", 
jfridj Bill, ami was xanoustv destiibid in the | with an intimation Unit a *.ecund bill (o provide 
st bates as the '* Ci lines 15»U ’ and the “ Corn cion that certain ‘■■hould be tried by a com* 

pill.” A lesoliilion giving the seveial stages mission ol Irish judges should be substituted lor 
n* the ima-urc precedence of all other b.isi- it : this lull was, bow ever, never brought loi- 
j*ss, at ilie disc retioii of the Government, was xyard. A motion of Mi. bnnth to close the 
t.oposttd by Mi. W. H. Smith on March 22nd, committee stage of the Cu me s Bill on June 17th 
|iid was met by an amendment of Mr, J, Morley was moved oti June roth (when the blouse hau 
pclinmg to set aside the business of the nation been engage <1 inirty-fivc days on the bill) and 
o favour of a measure loi increasing the tamed, alter an aim ndment of Mr. Darnell had 
tnngency of the criminal law in Ireland, been 1 ejected- bv 301 to i8r ; and at the ap- 
A-hilt- no effectual secunly had been taken point* d hour, the committee being then 011 
tgibist the abuse of the law by the exaction Clause 6, the reiuaimug clauses were put and 
ol unjust rents. Alter four nighis’ discussion agreed to, the I'amelhtt s and Gladslomans 
the amendment was negatived by 3,10 to 200. having Jell the House. On the report stage,, 
Mi. Ealfuui moved ioi leave to introduce tiie which a\ as Commenced June 27th, an amend, 
hill, Mauh vttth, and Mr. Parnell on the fourth ment of Mr. .T. Morley lb limit the duration of 
flight of the debate on that question proposed tlie Act to three years from the parsing thercojL 
that the House; should immediately lcsolve itself was negatived by j8o to irg. Mr. Smith, on 
into a committee to consider the state of Ireland. June 30th, moved to close the report stage on 
A suggestion that yet anothei evening should be July 4th, and his motion was rained by 220 
■^lve-n lor the debate was countenanced by Mr. to 120, but altei the division the Opposition 
Gladstone, but was objected toby the Govern- moved no moic amendments. Thud reading 
merit, and Mi. Smith claimed to move the closure, was agreed to on July 9th, after au amendment 
Tl.~* Speaker did not exercise his powi r of ot Mr. Gladstone for ilie rejection of the Bill 
veto, and the CJosuie was carried by 301 to had been negatived by 349 lo 262. When the 
2S3. Mi. Gladstone then walked out of tlie Bill reached fine Louis the Gladstonian peers 
liouse, and was followed by the Opposition : made no attempt to amend it, but recorded 
the amendment being then negatived and tlie a formal protest against ti. In parliamentary 
hill nitioduced. On second reading, Sir B. connection with the aaminisli ation ot lh< 
Samuelson moved an amendment as sc 1 ting that Act nuiv be noticed the pi oclamations issued 
he bill, if it became l aw, would tend to in- under the summary jurisiUcLon section, and 
\ ^ease disorder In Ireland and to endanger the tlie announcement on August loth that the 
y^jion between 1hat/*ouuiry and other parts ol liibh Executive had by proclamation {Iceland 
||e Empire ; and this, after being debated for the National League to be a dangerous associa 
fceven nights, WdS negatived by 370 to 269, the tioif under tirm 6 of the Act, ami had thu 
bill being then read a second time. An amend- taken power under the statute to prohibit and 
ment ol Mr, R. Reid, declining to proceed suppress that association by older in any 
> further until the Land Bill, in the shape m district where such a step might he required 
which it might pass the other House, was to prevent intimidation and interference with 
befoie them, was moved on the committee the administration of the law. Mr. Gladstone 
stage, discussed for three nights, and rejected moved an Address setting forth that no in'oi- 
(April 28th) by 341 to a+o. Before much pro- mation bad been furnished to Park' ament to 
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justify the issue of this proclamation, but his 
proposal was (August 26th) rejected by 272 to 
105. — The Customs and Inland Revenue Act and 
the National Debt and local Loans Act gave 
egislative effect to the Budget proposals (for 
which see the article on Finance, NatiBnal). 
— The Duke of Connaught’s Leave Bill, which was 
brought forward simply to enable H.R.H. to 
return to England for a limited time for the 
purpose of being present at the celebration of 
H.M. Jubilee, without thereby resigning his 
command in Bombay, was opposed by Mr. 
Dillwyn and others, but second reading was 
carried by 318 to 45. — The Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill first saw parliamentary light in the Lords 
on March 31st, and befoie it received the royal 
assent underwent a senes of remarkable and 
sweeping changes. After the bill reached the 
Commons, its scope was considerably widened 
to meet the wishes of the Liberal Unionists, 
the Government, after declining to assent to a 
“revision of judioial rents,” introducing amend- 
ments to provide for the ‘ * temporary adjustment” 
of such rents, and to enable the county court 
judge to prevent a creditor proceeding by writ 
of fl. fa. against the tenant’s asset of tenant 
right. The clause substituting a written notice 
for the execution of an ejectment was opposed 
by the Parnelhtes, but carried by 143 to m, 
The Bankruptcy clauses being strongly opposed 
were withdrawn by the Government. When the 
bill was returned to the Lords the scope of the 
clauses relative to towfi parks and the temporary 
adjustment of judicial rents was limited by 
amendments which provoked the strong remon- 
strances of the Farnellites, who declaied that 
the tenants had been deprived of fully one- 
lialf the benefits they might have expected 
from the measuie. The bill was commended 
by the Government as a mere 111U rim arrange- 
ment, it being, thty said, to a large measure of 
land purchase that Parliament must look, to 
finality on the land question.- -The Margarine 
Act was the outcome of some interesting pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Mayne’s bill to regulate the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of butter 
substitutes, and Sir R. Paget’s bill for the 
better prevention of the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine, were considered *,l»y a select 
committee, who having taken the evidence of 
wholesale and retail traders, decided to adopt 
the Oleomargarine (fraudulent Bait 1 Bill as a 
basis for their proceedings, and to leport the 
Butter Substitutes Bill, without amendment, 
tojthe House. After full consideration ot the 
ethdence, they unanimously came to tliL con- 
clusion that there were exceptional circum- 
stances connected with the sale of butter 
and bulterine which Merc not sufficiently pio- 
vided for by existing legislation, and which 
fully justified special provisions lor tlic pro- 
tection of the public of the nature of those 
contained in the bill m reported. This me asm e 
as amended by the Committee was entitled 
The Butterine (Fraudulent Sale) Bill, and the 

f irovisions as to the marking of packages, 
ab els and wrappers, set forth m the existing 
Act had reference to “ Butterine.” On July 7th 
it was decided, in committee of the wkole 
House, by 87 to 70, to substitute “ margarine ” 
for ‘‘butterine,"' and on the report stage the 
House practically affirmed this decision by 
724 to 99- The Margarine (Fraudulent Sale) Bill, 
as it had now become, was taken to the Lords, 
where a motion of the Earl of Wemyss to 
restoie thoword “butterine” was negatived 


by 52 to 14. An amendment of Lord Denman 
to substitute “line” for “margarine” was 
rejected by 29 to 9. The Butter Substitutes 
Bill, as reported from the committee without 
amendment, was not lurlher proceeded with.— 
The Savings Banks Aot was introduced as the 
Post Office Savings Banks and Government An- 
nuities Bill, and originally contained a clause 
raising the maximum amount which might be 
deposited in the Post Offices Savings Bank 
during one year from £30 to ^50, but so much 
opposition was manifested to this clause that 
it was withdtawn. — Burning to the public 
measures which never got beyond the stage dk 
bills in progress, mention may be made of thl 
following proposals, which either originate! 
with or were adopted by the Ministry : — A Bil 
to Consolidate the County Courts Acts passed thl 
Lords, but was withdrawn in the Commons 
Mr. Balfour’s bill to make better provision foj 
the administration of the Poor Law in certain 
parts ot Ireland (Distressed Unions Bill) was 
introduced 111 the Commons, but withdrawn 
Sept 8th. The Home Secretary’s^ Juvenile 
Offenders Bill was introduced in the Commons < 
but also withdrawn Sept. 8th. The Lain 
Transfer Bill, introduced by the Lord Chancelloi 
proposed to supplement and carry further tli 
legislation associated with the name of Eai . 
Cairns : to create for the purposes of Ian j 
registration, an experienced board who.il 
operations were to be giadually extende 
throughout the country, so that there would b 
eventually in each district a local office an 
local icgistci, to provide that on intestaoy tl 
beneficial interest in real estate was as a gener 
Tide to devolve as does the beneficial intcrc 
m personality, and that estates tail were not 
be created in future. Tlu-s measure was passi 
in the Loid;., blit was withchavvn in the Coi 
moils, Aug. 4th. Lord Bramwell’s bill to etub 
a person charged w lth a criminal offence to make 
statement on oath at Ins own ti ial, and to enabl 
the husband or w ile of such pci son to give ev 
dence for the defence, was taken in charge b 
the Attorney GeiieiaJ when it leached th 
Commons, but being strongly opposed, ws 
withdi awn, St pt 5th. The Lunacy Ac 
Amendment Bill passed the Lords, but \w 
withdrawn in the Commons, Aug. 1st. l'l 
Attorney Genet al's Marriage (Attendance 1 
’Registrars) BUI wa-» wiihdiawu, July astl 
The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, by which till 
Railway Commission vias to be iccoustitun U 
and pcipctuatcd, and the lates to be chaigiv* 
for goods traffic on railways and canals regu- 
lated, passed the Lords, but was withdi awn in 
the Commons, Aug. 1st. Viscount Cross’s bill 
to facilitate the sale of Glebe Lands passed the 
Lords, but was not further proceeded with. 
The Revenue Bill, which excited the opposition 
of itu Income Tax Collectors, was abandoned in 
the Commons, where it was introduced. Sir 
W. Hart-Dyke’s measure to facilitate the pro- 
vision by local authorities of technical instruc-j 
ti<m to scholars who liad pasted th<? sixth] 
standard, was opposed, mainly on the Tati ngj 
question it involved, and was withdi awn, Aug. 1 
22nd On the same day the Government 
abandoned the Tithe Rent-charge Bill, which 
made the landowner instead ot the occupier 
responsible for the payment of tithes and 
abolished the tithe-owner’s right of recovery 
by distress, tithes being made recoverable as 
a simple debt. This measure had passed the 
Lords, with some amendments, and was before 
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the Commons. The bill for the better ad- 
ministration and endowment of the Universities 
of Scotland was bi ought in by the Lord Advo- 
cate on Aug. 4th, and withdrawn six days later. 
- -A very Luge number of Private Members’ Bills 
were introduced, but the absoption by the 
Government of nearly the whole time of the 
House of Commons prevented all but a few of 
them from being discussed. Those which were 
accepted and became Acts are noticed above ; 
among those wfcose progress was arrested in the 
Commons at one stage or another, generally at 
a very early one, were the Tire Brigade Expenses 
and Theatres Bills, promoted by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; Sir R. Fowler’s bill 
to define the jurisdiction and to regulate the 
proceedings oi tbe City Coroner with regard to 
Inquests upon Ekes ; Mr. Bradlaugli's Oaths Bill, 
Sir J. Lubbock ’a Early Closing Bill, two measures 
for better securing the purity of beer, two 
Sunday Closing Bills, Sir R, Temple’s Bchool 
Board for London (Pensions) Bill, a bill relative 
to the Rating of Machinery (q.v,), Mr. Finlay's 
measure to .amend the law as to reports of 

C eedi&M in Courts of Law, Mr. Addison’s 
lers of Bogs Liability Bill, Mr. Woodall’s 
Women’s Suffrage Bill, Mr. Klton’s bill to pro- 
vide for the registration and regulation of vans 
and other vehicles used as temporary dwellings ; 
Mr. Dixon Hartland’s bill foi the better 
regulation of "theatres and music halls m 
the Metropolitan area, and the bill to con- 
tinue the London Coal and Wine Dues until 
Dec. 31st, iqoo, 'This measure was introduced 
by Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir K. Fowlei , Mi. 
Hubbard, Col. Duncan, and Mr. R. G. Webster 
cm Jan. 28th, and was eventually dropp< no 
opportunity to discuss it on second rea>. '•* 
having been found. On Jan. 14th the Selev 
Committee on Public Petitions presented a 
special report on the petitions concerning the 
bill. In regard to the petitions against the 
bill the Committee found that whilst irregu- 
larities had been proved in the manner in 
which signatures were obtained, the signatures 
were in the main genuine and fiee from fraud ; 
but as regards the petitions for the bill theie 
was evidence of extensive fraud, and it had 
been proved that twenty-nine of them specially 
selected for examination were wholly or m 
gi cat part forgeries. A Mr. Reginald Bidmead 
was, said the Committee, clearly proved, on 
his own confession, to have forged i,ftno 
or 1,700 names. Mr. Bidmead was declared, 
by resolution of the House, to have been 
guilty of contempt of the House, and was 
hi ought to the bar and reprimanded by the 
Speaker. (See also Pijhlic Pi 1 n ions.) Upon 
the subject ol Leasehold Enfranchisement three 
bills wet e bi ougl^t forward. The Leaseholds 
(Facilities ol Purchase of Fee*Simple) bill was 
in charge of Mr. Lawson, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr. J. Rowlands, and other members; Col 
Hughes introduced a bill to enable certain 
leaseholders to acquire the freehold or othci 
propet ty by paying compensation, or (at the 
option of the freeholder) a perpetual lent ; and 
the" third, which -was brought in by Sii J. 
M'KeiUia, was * to facilitate, on equitable 
conditions, 'he conversion of long leasehold 
tenures of houses it. towns into lieehold*-.” 
All three measures were diopped The 
Commons Committee on Town Holdings, whose 
reference includes this important question, met 
again, took further evidence, and recommended 
their own reappointment next session.— T11 the 


House of Peers Lord Stratheden’s bill to 
amend the Acts for abating the nuisance 
arising from the smoke of furnaces and fire* 
.places within the Metropolis was considered 
by a select committee, and was afterwards 
defeated by an amendment of the Earl of 
Wcnfyss setting forOh that before the law for 
the prohibition of smoke was extended to 
private dwellings it was desirable that the 
purpose and intention of the existing Acts be 
more fully carried into effect. Lord Mount- 
Temple’s bill *0 provide for the compulsory 
registration of dago, over the age of six mouths, 
in the Metropolis, was read a second time, but 
was carri d no further ; and his lordship’s 
measure to **nact that the owner of a dog should 
be liable for any pei ^onal injury dona by such 
dog, and that it should not be necessary to 
show a previous mischievous piopensity m 
the animal, or that *he injury was attributable 
to any negligqnce on the part of the owner, in 
its keeping or management, was thrown out 
on second readihg. Lord Dunraven’s Allot- 
ments for Cottagers Bill passed second reading, 
but was not further proceeded with. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s measure to 
amend the law of Church patronage and the law 
as to the avoidance of benefices was discussed 
at length and sent to the Commons, where it 
( was dropped. Lord Denman’s Duration of 
, Speeches in Parliament Bill, and his Women’s , 
| Suffrage Bill did not commend themselves to 
! the House in which they were introduced. 
Lord Thurlow’s bill* to amend the Electric 
• Lighting Act, and to remove some of the 
! icstrictions under which the companies labour, 
passed all its stages in the Lords, but was 
not tamed forward in the Commons. Lord 
Bt am well’s bill to enable oases of burglary to 
be tried at Quarter Sessions passed the Lords, 
but was dropped in the Commons, as was also 
the F:u 1 of Milltown's Piiarmaoy Acts Amendment 
Bill. Loid Ilobhouse presented a measure to 
enable incorporated companies to act as executors, 
administrators, and trustees, and in other 
fiduciary capacit es, but did not proceed with 
it beyond second reading.-- The private Acts 

£ assed included the Banbury ana Cheltenham 
irect Railway, Barry Dock and Railways. 
Brighton, Rottingdean, and Newhaven Direct 
Railway, TJhelsea Water, City of London and 
Southwark Subway (Kennington Extensions, etc.). 
City of London Municipal Elections (Vote by 
Ballot). Clissold Park (Stoke Newington), Crystal 
Palace Company, Didcot, Newbury, and South- 
ampton Railway (Extension of Time), Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, City of Dublin 
Junction Railways (Amendment), Cheat Eastern 
Railway (the clauses empowering the Company 
to reopen Bishopsgate market and to continue 
Stratford Market having been struck out by a 
committee), Liverpool Hydraulic Power Company, 
London, Hendon, and Harrow Railway (Abandon- 
ment), Lynton Railway, Jffanchester Ship Canal, 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Various Powers), 
Munster Bank (Liquidation), Regent’s Canal, City 
i and Docks Railway, Southend Looal Board, 

! Thames Tunnel (Blaokwall), Westminster (parlia- 
ment Street, etc.) Improvements. -The private 
Uills which were lost at one stage or another 
included the Amble side Railway, Brixton Market, 
Channel Tunnel (Experimental Works), Harrow* 
Ealing, and Willesden Railway, Kensington 
Vestry, North-Western and Ealing Railway, 
and Feckham and East Dulwich Tramways. — 
In addition to the Committee of Selection and the 
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Committees on Standing Orders, and Railway and 
Canal Bills, and the* Court Of Referees (loi vvho'.e 
duties in connection with the private business 
of Parliament, see Pul, Pakuameniary (Pri- 
vate;, t'd. ’87], and besides also the numeious 
lomttnUces selected to adjudicate on the merits 
of private bills, an unusually large number of 
public committees \vt*ie appointed to consider 
various special questions ol interest. The sub- 
*•1111100 ol the recommendations made by «uch 
of these bodies as bi ought then labours to a 
conclusion will be found under suitable head- 
ings m the body of this w ork, but fhe following 
list of public committees, with the accompanying 
particulars ol proceedings which took place in 
tire House itself, may be found uselul for refer- 
ence : — Admiralty and War Office Bites (</.«/.) ; 
Army and Navy Estimates ( q.v ., see also Army 
and Navy); Butter Substitutes oce Margarine 
Act) ; Election, Intervention of Peers (see Inter- 
vention ok Peers in Elections) ; Endowed 
Schools Acts {q.v .) ; Forestry (q tv)*, London Cor- 
poration, Charges of Malversation (q.v ; Mr. (». 
Howell (March 1st; moved the adjournment, in 
order to call attention “ to the action of the 
Corporation of London in con uptly spending 
public money in order to influence the decisions 
of the House.” The motion was withdrawal 
after a discussion in which Mr. W. II. Smith 
expressed himself favourable to the appoint- 
ment of a select committee. On Match 31 d a 
committee was appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the charges bi ought under notice 
by Mr. Howell and Mf. Biadlaugh, alleging 
improper use and malversation of public lunds 
of the Corporation ol London, by or with 
the consent of members and officials of such 
corporation. The Committee consisted of the 
Marquis of Hartington (chairman). Sir J. 
Bailey, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Houldswoith, Mr. J. 
C .Stevenson ; and Mr. J. C. Lawrence and Mr. 
Bradlaugh were appointed to serve on the 
committee, to propose and examine witnesses, 
but without the poiver of voting. After the 
report of the committee had ban presented, 
Mr. Howell and Mr. Biadlaugh both wished to 
mbve resolutions upon it, but were unable to 
find an opportunity of doing so. National 
Provident Insurance (q.v .') ; Perpetual Pensions 
(q.v.); Police and Sanitary Regulations (q.v.) ; 
Public Accounts (q.v.); Public Petfbons (see 
Petitions to Parliament ; also London Coal 
and Wine Dues Continuance Bill, supta ) Rating 
of Machinery (q.v .) ; Saving Life at Sea (q v .) ; 
Sunday Postal Labour ( q.v ); Town Holdings. 
A committee W'HS reappointed to inquire into 
the terms oi occupation and the compensa- 
tion for improvements possessed by the occu- 

f iers of town houses and holdings in Great 
iritain and Ireland, and to inquire into the 
* ' xpediem y of giving to leaseholders facilities for 
the purchase of the lee simple of their property?, 
And also into the question of imposing a direct 
assessment on the owners of ground rents, and 
on the owners of increased values imparted to 
land by building operations or other improve- 
ments. This committee took a great deal of 
1 ru creating evidence and reported, simply re- 
commending their own reappointment next 
session (see Private Members' Bills, supra). 
All the above were Commons’ Committees. 
Among the Lords’ Committees was one on 
Babies in Bogs (q.v.) 

, " Parnell, Mr. Charles Stewart, M.P., b. at 
I •/ Avondale, in county Wicklow, 1846, is a de- 
scendant ot Parnell the poet, and his family 
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j have been associated with Irish pai liamentary 
hie for upwards of a century. His great- 
grandfather, Sir John Parnell, was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Grattan's Parliament, and 
the most vigorous opponent of the Act oi 
Union, lor his denunciation oi which he was 
dismissed from office, he having previously 
lesisted all efforts of the Imperial Government 
to allure him into acceptance of theii proposals. 
The lanuly came originally from Congletoh, 
Chcshiic; and Sir Henry Parnell, grand- uncle 
of Mr. Parnell, and a prominent member of the 
English Pailiament in the time of Lord Grey 
and Lord Melbourne, under whom be held 
offices ol di stinction, when raised to the peerage, 
took the title of Lord Congleton. Mr. Parnell 
■was educated at Cambridge University, but did 
not take any degree. Alter a tour in America — 
his mother is an American by birth, da lighter of 
Admiral Charles btewart, a famous American 
saiioi — he settled down on his property in 
Avondale ; was High Sheuff of the county in 
1874 ; wished to stand lor the county, but was 
not allowed to resign hisofiiefc. AmonthlateY, 
when Colonel Taylor, on appointment to the 
Chancellorship oi the Duchy of Lancaster, 
sought re-election, Mr. Parnell opposed him, 
but was defeated. Stood for county Meath 
on the death ol John Martin (1875), and was 
elected. First took an active part in parlia- 
mentary aifairs in the session it 1876, v/hen in 
association with Mi. Biggar he initiated what 
was known by the various names of the ‘“ob- 
structive ” ami the “active "policy. He opposed 
with great persistence the bill for annexing 
the Tiansvaal; tile flogging clauses in the 
Mutiny Act; and the Prisons Bill; and there 
were many scenes ol violence and excitement 
and several all-night silltngs of the House. H* 
finally succeeded in getting some modification! 
in the treatment ol political prisoners intio-1 
duetd into the Prisons Bill; and being joined i 
by Mr. Chamberlain and otherleading Radicals, 
he led to the abolition of flogging in the army. 
He joined m the foundation oi the Land League, 
and in October 1879 was elected its hi st presi- 
dent. He first, at a meeting at Westport in 
the previous June, used the phrase “Keep a 
firm grip of your homesteads,” which became 
the watchword of the agitation. He went to 
America in December 1879, raised the sum ol 
^70,000 m aid ol tin- disti ess then widesptead 
in Ireland, and lor the Land League movement. 
At the general election ol jS8o fie w?as elected 
tor county Meath, county Mayo, and the city 
of Cork ; and elected to sit lor the last men- 
tioned place. He was elected in May 1880 
leader of the new p.nty by twenty-three votes 
to eighteen for Mr. Sliaw r . He took an active 
part in the Land League agitation outside 
parliament, and in the debates in the House; 
and attei the Land Act was passed w*as a 1 rested 
in October i88x on a charge ot intimidation and 
obstructing the working of that Acl. He was 
released on parole in April 1S82, and finally 111 
May. At the general election ol 1885 he was 
1 e-elected for Cork, and his action in influencing 
the Irish vote secured the return ol many Con- 
servative candidates, and proportionally weak- 
ened the Liberal party, with whom, however, 
Mr* Parnell later on formed an alliance, and by 
the vote of the Irish party overthrew the loi mer 
Government of Loid Salisbury 011 Mi. Jesse 
Colling s’ amendment to the Address (Jan. »6th, 
1S86). Mr. Parnells name has beep piarai- 
nently before the public in connection withjhe 
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Rome Rule proposals of Mr. Gladstone (q.vJ). 
He introduced a land bill in the begi lining of 
last session, which was rejected, though its 
leading provisions with modifications were 
subsequently embodied in the Government’s 
own measure. Later in the session a sensation 
was caused by the publication in the Times 
newspaper of the facsimile ot a letter purport- 
jng to hav'> been written by Mr. Parnell to 
a member of the party of Irish Invmciblcs, 
excusing the •nurder of Mr. Bmke, though 
regretting that of J ord Frederick Cavendish. 
Un the night of the publication of this docu- 
ment Mr. Parnell returned to the House of 
Commons, from which he had been absent, and 
in an animated speech denounced the letter as 
a base and inlamous forgery. Subsequently, 
on a motion of Sir Chailes Lewis— which, 
though demanding that the publisher of the 
Times should be brought to the hai of the 
House, was not framed in the interests of 
the lush Party— the prominent Irish membns 
piomplly demanded that the question of the 
authenticity of the htter should be inves- 
tigated by a committee of the House of 
Commons, composed, ll the House thought 
fit, entirely of Conservative members, l lie 
Government dot lined to grant a loninnUce, 
but promised that if Mr. Parnell liked to take 
action against the Turns, he should have the 
assistance ol tlfe law ollicers of the Crown, - a 
pi ono&al which was treated with rnlu uh- by the 
ii ish membeis and their friends. The eutical 
state of Mr. J'ainell’s health has, it is undei 
stood, neci ssitated his taking as much rest as 
possible of laU. Mr, Parnell has recently 
deprecated the cmpiovment of obstructions y 
mciics on thi pint of the Irish members in the 
fen tlieommg session of parliament. 

Parress. Were the adherents of Zcrdusht, 
who lived in Persia until 638, when, m the 
battle ol Kadseah, the army was defeated and 
the monairhy btoken up at a subsequent battle 
111641, Many lied to Bombay, where l hey became 
a flourishing and impoitant community. The 
names of Jcjeeblioy and Naoroji are those ol 
eminent Parsers. 

Pas en Arrtere. See H et< f.tiity. 

Passion Plays Ste Om-KAinMi.Kr,/vu. 

Pasteur, Louis, b. at Dole, jura, 1822. 
Educated at the Uuiwisity of Jena (1S40) ; 
took his do< tor’s degieL if 1847). Appointed 
l’tofessor of Physic at tin Faculty ol Sciences, 
Strasburg (1848), and subst qnently he Id otlu 1 
appointments. A wauled the Kumfnrd Medal 
(.18^6) for Ins rescan lies on the polarisation ol 
light. Elected one of fifty foreign members of 
the Royal Society of London (iSOnf. I11 1874 
the National Assembly aeeoukd to M. Pasteur, 
as a rewind thicfly foi his investigations on 
ft rnientation, a life annuity of 12,000 fi ines. 
Memberofthe French Academy G8K2) Awarded 
the Albeit Medal of the Socuty of Aits fiBe.*] 
for his researches in connection with feune il- 
lation, the preservation of wines, and the 
propagation ol zymotic disease - in silkworms 
and domestic animals. M Pastern '» treatment 
ot hydrophobia was ic foiled to undei that 
heading iri our *84 edition. He has tcoenlly 
suggested the possibility of ridding Australia 
of the plague of rabbits *by spieadmg disease 
amongst tin m by mot illation. 

Pat€Ut Medicines- Tlu se pi Opi it tnry com- 
pounds aie made and sold by persons who are 
liojfttLSed to mauufaotuio and vend them subject 
iolte payment of the duty for the licence, and 
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for a stamp upon each aiticle sold. The sale 
of these medicines has immensely increased 
dm nig the last ten years. For the year ending 
March 31 st, ’ 87 , the total revenue dei ived by the 
Government from duty upon these compounds 
amounted to £ 184 , 736 , as against £ 122,246 for 
the (Corresponding period of ’77-8. The law 
facilitates the evasion of the Pharmacy Act, by 
allowing the unrestricted sale of preparations 
oi scheduled poisons in the garb of patent 
medicines, by any 'me who chooses to pay 5s. 
lor an excise license. In moving the second 
leading of the bill for the alteration of the law 
respecting^ he sale of poisond, in March ’85, Lord 
Carling fold said that the lnll would make it 
the interests of all manufacturers of these 
medicines to reduce the poisonous ingredients 
thcieiu to a minimum, so that the medicines 
might be perfectly harmless or wholesome, 
when ot he 1 wise they might be injurious or 
daugeious to human life or health. I’his object 
was pioposc?! to be effected in the measure by 
tin owing the responsibility upon the maker 
or vendoi of the compounds, in order that he 
shall take care that they are so prepared as 
not to come within the meaning of poisons as 
defined by the bill The British Medical As- 
sociation is opposed to the Patent Medicine 
Stamp Act, and passed a resolution for its 
repeal 111 ’85, on the grounds — ( 1 ) that it is unjust 
to impose a tax on medicines (2) because, as 
recently interpreted, Lhe statute promises to 
impede the importation and use of medicines 
ot loreign origin, and.particularly in hospital 
practice; and fR that tin* Government label is 
taken advantage of by patent medicine makers, 
to give the appearance ol Government indorse- 
ment to their productions. One oi the most 
powerful arguments for the alteration of the 
■stamp Act, says the Thai mnceuiutil Journal, 
is that it oilers gient facilities for the sale of 
dangerous poisons in these medicines. 

Patent Office Library This institution 

and its r. .idiog loom-., situated at South- 
ampton Buildings, Ghnnci ty Lane, W.C., 
wen; lust lieily opened for the public in 
JVIanh I11 July 1886 the hours dming 

which they were aeiessibV foi leading were 
extended lioin 4 to ro p m. t and they have since 
ri mained open to the public daily, except 
Siindav, Wood Fridav, and I'lii.sLnwis Day. 
The best lol'iction ol tie, discs relating to 
patents and tiade maiks in tin* world are in 
this Jibi.uv. They include punted specifica- 
tions ami ile-siheil indices and legisters, and 
abi idgmenls of sudi, tin Ofjuiil Illustrated 
1 nuie Maiks Journal find Us abridgment, and 
all textbooks and Jaw repoits upjn British 
patents and trade mai ks. As technical periodi- 
cals me ol' immense assistance to patentees, 
(heir agents and otlu rs, and me very much 
lefeired to daily, the institution contains the 
nest selection ot these publications in Europe. 
The current numbfis are plac d on two tables 
in the central leading room, while such of the 
otlu r niimbeis as are not bound are put in 
cases lor lacility ot re feu nee in an adjoining 
room. Flic Library also composes an excellent 
collection of encyclopaedias, gazetteers, diction- 
aries, biojgi apliies, and bibliographies for 
gfneial reference, as well as standard publica- 
tions, upon some of the moi e impoitant subjects 
ol mteresL to mventoi s. The latter works aie 
upon astronomy, agriculture, mechanics, civil 
1 ngmeenng, aroint* ctuic, horology, electricity, 
photography, microscope, physics, heat, mining, 
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metallurgy, botany, medicine, surgery, chemis- 
try, pharmacy, brewing, gas, lucJ, naval and 
military service, etc. The number of readers 
has increased from 4,643, in the yeai 1856, to 
about 60,000 in *887. From the opening oi the 
Library in 1835 until the middle ot November 
1887, 724,577 persons have Used the library and 
reading looms. The vast increase of' readers 
fiom 1884 to the present time is mostly owing 
to the great additional number ot applications 
there have been for patents since the fees lor 

E rocuring them were reduced 1 ' by the Patent, 
resign, and Trade Marks Act of 1883,, 

Patents. Under the Act of 1883 the cost of 
seeming inventions by patents was greatly 
reduced, the charge for" initial protection being 
lixed at £1, as against £5 under the old Act, 
and the subsequent pa\ments being modified 
in a large degree. During the first twelve 
months aftei the Act ot 1883 came into opera- 
tion theie were no fewer than 17.110 applica- 
tions,- -not far from three times the number in 
any pievious year. In 1885 there were i6,xox 
applications, and in 1886 there was an upward 
leap to 17,162. About 40 per cent, of the appli- 
cations in each 3 ear became void tluougv 
failure to complete the specification and pah 
the fee within the time fixed. In the first year 
of the operation of the Act (1884) the Patent 
Office had the full receipts from a large num- 
ber of applications, while the whole of the 
expenses (mainly printing) did not accrue till 
the following year. 1 he result was the large 
surplus of nearly ,£40,000 out of an income of 
of about £104,000. In 1885, he income was 
88,000, and the surplus a little under £11,000. 
he figures for last year have not yet been 
made up, but they are expected to show an 
equally satisfactory result. The Act directs 
that the specifications of all patents are to be 
published within certain limits of time, and 
also directs the Comptroller to prepare and 
publish indexes, abridgments, and an illus- 
trated journal. The journal duly appears, but 
the other work is almost hopelessly in art ear. 

Patou, Sir Joseph Noel, K.b.A.'b 1821, fust 
became known by his outline etchings illustra- 
tive of Shakespeare and Shelley. Was a suc- 
cessful competitor in the Westminster Ilall 
competitions ot 1845 and 1847, his “Quarrel ot 
Obeion and Xitama,” and “Reconciliation of 
Obcion and Titanin,” being purchased for 
large sums i’01 the bcuttish National G dlery 
JIis allegory “The Pursuit of Pleas uie,' f 
“ Home, “ In Memortam,” and “Mors fanua 
Vitae,” have all been engraved. “J)avm: 
Luther at Erfurt,” is considered by man3 T his 
finest work. Appointed the Queen’s Limner for 
Scotland in 1865, knighted 1867, LL.D, Edin- 
burgh (1876). Sir N. P. has of late years 
devoted his attention almost exclusively to tlic 
pai nting ot religious subjects. 

Patti, Madame Adelina Clorinda. One 

of the greatest operatic singers of the present 
day; b. at Madtid in 1843, She trained pro- 
fessionally under Maurice Strakosch, and 
made heFfirst appearance on the stage at New 
York jn 1859. ITei splendid voice and skill 
as an operatic artiste ol the first rank speedily 
secured her a leading position. She first ap- 
peared in London in i8tu, in the character of 
Amina in La Sonnambula at Covent Garden, 
and became the favourite prim a donna of the 
day. In London and Paris, Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, and in tne United States, Madame 
Patti is a universal favourite. In 2870 she 


received from the Emperor of Russia the Order 
oi Merit, and the appointment of First Singer 
at the Imperial Court. She married in 1868 
M. Roger de Cahuzac, Marquis do Caiix, from 
whom she was divorced in 1883. Sfie has since 
married Signoi Nieohni, the tenor singer. 
While visiting the United States in '87, at a 
concert at the San Francisco Opera House a 
lunatic thiew a bomb, which fortunately occa- 
sioned no injury to Mdlle. Patti. 

Pauperism and the Poor L&w& F01 his- 
torical sketch see ed ’87. 

Paymaster-General supervises the payment 
of certain salaues and wages in the public 
service. See Ministry. 

Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, *81. 

This Act continued in force until the 1st of 
J une, 1886. Under it the Lord Lieutenant might, 
with the advice of the Irish Privy Council, pro 
claim any district, and thereafter no person 
could have or carry arms or ammunition in that 
district, save as authorised by the proclamation. 
Any person reasonably suspected of having or 
carrying arms or ammunition m contravention 
of the Act might be arrested without warrant 
by any constable, and upon conviction before 
a couit of summary jurisdiction was liable to a 
maximum penalty of three months’ itnpiison- 
ment, or £20 fine. The Lord Lieutenant might 
issue a warrant to search for afms and ammu- 
nition, which must be executed within ten days, 
and if any were found under circumstances 
which contravened the Act they were forfeited. 
Arms or ammunition voluntarily given up, or 
not wilfully kept back, were to be preserved lor 
restoration to the owners whenever the pro 
clamation expires. They might, however, be 
purchased from the owners. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant might, with the advice of the Irish Privy 
Council, make orders prohibiting or regulatingl 
the sale or importation ol arms or ammunition.! 
All ordeis and proclamations under the Act! 
were to be laid before parliament. 

Peacock, The Rt Hon. Sir Barnes, was 

b. in 18 to, and called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple. He was cieated a Q.C. (1850), and 
a legal member of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta in 1852. He was subsequently Chief 
Justice of the Supieme Court at Calcutta, Vicc- 
Piosidcnl of the Legislative Council of India, 
and Chief Justice of the High Court of Judica- 
ture of Bengal. He leti red from the bench m 
1870, and was appointed a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in 1S7?. 
Peasant Revolt, 1381. See Land Question. 

Peat-bog. Large areas are covered in various 
paits ot the United Kingdom, with peat, or 
peat-moss, or as it is often called in Ireland, 
turf-bog. The chief use of this product has 
been for fuel. Where coal is scarce it id largely 
utilised ; but where coal is cheap, the most pro- 
fitable use is reclamation for agricultural pur- 
poses ; lienee in England and Scotland peat 
fuel is comparatively little used, whilst in 
Ireland it is resorted to wherever it can easily 
be cut (or baked in a state like mud), win- 
nowed in the open air, and carried to the 
homestead at a less cost than the price of 
coal— whether native or imported, which is to 
be had in every seaport m larger or smaller 
quantities. See ed. "87. 

Pddro II (de Alcantara), Emperor of Brazil ; 
b. 1825, at K10 Janeiro. On the abdication 
of Dom Pedro l.‘(his father), in 1831, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but as he was iiotfof 
age, the affairs of the country were admikfs- 
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tered by a Council of Regency till 1840, He is 
a man of a very high order of intelligence, and 
well known in Europe, the principal capitals 
of which he has visited, his most recent visit 
being that of last year (’87). He has encouraged 
foreign labour, and his efforts have been 
crowned with success. His Majesty has done a 
reat deal to develop the material resources of 
is country, which nas prospered much under 
his rule, aiid (1871) issued an Imperial decree 
for the gradufl but total abolition oi slavery. 
In 1843 he married the Princess Theresa Chris- 
tina Maria, sister of Francis I., King of Naples. 
Dom Pedro is a lineal descendant oi the Houses 
of Braganza, Bourbon, and Hapsburg. 

Peel, The Rt. Hon. Mr. Arthur Wellesley, 
M.P., P.C.. Speaker of the Commons, youngest 
son af the late Rt. lion. Sir Robert Peel, was 
b. 1820. Educated at Eton and Baliiol Coll., 
Oxford (giaduated M.A.). Has hold the fol- 
lowing official appointments Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Poor Law Board (1808-711 ; 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
(1871-73); Patronage Secretary to the Treasury 
(1873-74); Undei -Secretary for the Home De- 
pai ment (ifiSty . lie is D.L. and J.P. for War- 
wickshire and Bedfordshire. Returned as a 
Liberal JVl.P. for Warwick (1865-85); re-elected 
(L.U.) Warwick and Leamington 1S85-86. 

Peerage. Peers are created by the Sovereign, 
and, witn an exception to be noticed presently, 
the titles are hereditary, though they may Be 
lost by attainder for high treason. Before the 
union of the three kingdoms, England, Scot 
land, and Ireland had each a peerage of its 
own containing the five tcmpoial ranks or 
degrees, and precedence in each degiee de- 
pended upon tlie date of the creation of the 
title. Thus in each country the dukes came 
fii st, and took precedence of each other in 
order of date of title ; then came the mar- 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons, pre- 
cedence in each tank being similarly governed 
by puority of patent. At t he union with Scot- 
land, in 1707, it was arranged that the Scotch 
pee i ages should rank alter the English pcei- 
ages then m existence, according to degree, 
and tlie Scotch dukedoms were accordingly 
placed in 01 dir of date alter all the English 
dukedoms, and so on through the other ranks. 
The Act oi Union also provided that the Scotch 
peers should be represented in Lhe House of 
Lords by a portion oi their mimbci only, awd 
as it made no provision loi the creation oi any 
new Scotch peers, the petiageof North Biitain 
h consists exclusively oi those whose titles date 
irom before the year 1707. Fiom that time 
until the Union with Ireland the peerages 
created weie either Irish or of Great Britain, 
the latter alone giving seats in the House of 
Lords, and taking precedence according to 
degree next after the English and Scotch pcei- 
ages». 'I he Act of Union with It eland provided 
that peeis of that kingdom should take pic- 
cedence next after peers of Great Britain 
according to rank, and that Iieland should be 
represented m the House of Lords by a portion 
of her peers only. It was further enacted that 
one new Irish pert age might be created 6n the 
extinction of three existing Irish peerages, and 
that when the number should be reduced to 
one hundred, if one peerage became extinct 
one other might be created. I lie peerages of the 
United Kingdom and of Ireland created since 
the Union take precedence according to rank 
and date of patent next after those of Ireland 


which were in existence at the Union, but of 
the two classes only the peerages of the United 
Kingdom give of themselves a seat in the 
House of Lends. There is no limit to the 
increase of ^ these but the pleasure &f the 
Sovereign. The peerage collectively may thus 
be classified as consisting of peeis of England, 
of Scotland, of Great Biitain, of Ireland, and 
of the United Kingdom, but of the Scotch 
and Irish peers only a portion are peers 
of Parliament. Irish peers who have not 
been el ci ted t (5 represent their order in the 
House ofoL*»rds maybe leturncd and may sit 
for any borough 01 county constituency in 
Gi eat Britain. There aieatprescnt 86 Scotch 
peers and 177 Irish peers, but many of these 
are peers of the United Kingdom also, 01 are 
representative peers and as such are entitled 
to sit in the House of Lords. In order to avoid 
repetition in the separate lists given below it 
thought desirable to include the information 
relating to all lords of Parliament under the 
head of the House of Lords, and to put in the 
separate lists of Scotch and Irish peers only 
those, who uic not so included. The House of 
Lords is composed of two ol the estates of the 
realm, the lords spiritual apd temporal (see 
Parliament). The first consists of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and twenty- 
four bishop* of the Chuich of England, the 
number not having been increased with the 
successive creation of new hishoprics. lhe 
Aieli bishops and the Bishops of London, Dur- 
ham, and Winchester arc always entitled to 
sit ; the other bishops only receive a writ of 
summons when the avoidance of a see decreases 
the total number oi lords spiritual to less titan 
twepiy-six, and then in order of seniority of 
appointment. The Bishop of Sodor and Mail 
is not included in tins rotation, and has no seat 
111 Pat harm r.t. A bishop ceases to be ft lord of 
Pai lianu ut on resign ing his see. The temporal 
lords mayr be divided into peers whose rig lit to 
sit and vote in the House is ln.ied.tary, 1 1 pre- 
sentative peers 01 Scotland and Ireland, and 
lords of appeal in ordinary. By tlie Act of 
Union between England and Scotland the 
Scottish peers send sixteen repi esentatives to 
the House, ol Louis, who are elected im- 
jnedi.itUy # atler every genei a.1 election, and 
sit until parliament is dissolved. 1 'he Irish 
peers elect twenty -eight repi esentatives for 
life. Hie Lords of" Appeal, ol whom there may 
not be moie than bmi appointed, enjoy the 
dignity of a baron lor life. By the Act "of 76 
they were to lose the right to sit and vote on 
icsigmng office ; but by true" Appellate Juus- 
ihction Act ol ’87 any ictircd lord of appeal 
may sit and vote as a member of the House of 
Lords dining his Me. The peei s temporal are 
divided mto dukes, mai qmsi s, earls, visco.mts, 
and barons, these titles taking precedence in 
the older given. But it .should be botne in 
mind that a peer may” hold a superior Scotch or 
Irish title (and by which he may be genially 
knowm) to that under which he sits as i peer 
of the United Kingdom. Thus the Duke of 
Argyll sits as Barou bundridge and Hamilton, 
anti the Duke of Buceleuchns Earl of Doncaster, 
TJie lords spiritual and temporal sit together, 
and all have an equal voice and vote in the 
house, whatever may be their rank. As in the 
House of Commons, each peer must be present 
to record his vote, the practice of peeis giving 
proxies having been discontinued. A newly 
created peer, or one who has been elevated ■ © 
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a highei title, is introduced by two Other peers 
of his own degree, who are accompanied by the 
Earl Marshal (the hered itary office of the Duke of 
Norfolk), the Lord Great Chamberlain (Lord Ave- 
land i§ at present Deputy Lord Great Charifber- 
lam), all in their parliamentary robes, attended 
by Gaiter JEing of Arms (Sff Albert Woods hhs 
long held this office), and Black Rod (Sir J. 

Drummond ), The pi ocession enters the house 
at the bar, and bows three times on the way to 
the woolsack, wheie the peer kneeling pre- 
sents his patent and writ to the Lord Chancellor. 

Doth these documents are read by Jhe clerk, 
and the oath is administered to the p*eer at the 
table, and he subscribes the roll, lie is theu 
with further formalities conducted to one of 
the benches of the house, the position chosen 
varying with the rank of the new peer, where he 
and his introducers bow thrice to the Lord 
Chancellor, by whom lie is afterwards con- 
gratulated. Peers ai e 1 obed on thege occasions, 
and at the opening of parliament by Her 
Majesty, but wear their ordinal y dress when 
the House is sitting tor business. A bishop is 
introduced by two other bishops, but without 
many of the formalities desenbed above; re- 
presentative peers simply present their writs, 
and are sworn like peeis succeeding to a title. 

(See also Parliamentary Procedure.) The Lord Slewaid, the Earl of LatKom as such and 
peers place themselves somewhat differently to as Lord Chamber lam, Viscount Powers joui l 
the Commons. There are 111 this House, as m aud Earl de Montalt each as ifii Irish repre- 
tliat, rows of benches 1 mining down each side sentative peer, and also as a peer of the U uited 
bom the throne to the bai ; but in the Lords Kingdom, and the Earl of Strathmore aud 
there are, near the bar, u few seats known as Kmgjitnn as a Scotch representative peet and 
the cross benches, the occupants of which face a baron of the United Kingdom. The date of 
the woolsack. In thisquaitci of the House sit creation refers only to the present title, and 
the Royal dukes, who take no side in politics, does not indicate the year in which the peer or 
and a few noble lords who give a rigid ad- his anccstoi may have hern first admitted to the 
hesion to neither great party, and are of what House o< Lords. The initials S.R.P. and l.R.P. 
Earl Granville once happily termed the “cross arc used to signify that the lord is a Scotch or 
bench mind-’’ The loids spiritual sit on the Irish representative peer, i'he abbreviations 
upper benches to the right of the throne, and n, t b., uu , h.b. r and g.s will be readily under- 
jctain these places no matter which party may stood to mean nephew, son, brother, uncle, 
be 111 power. The other lords sit as the Corn- half-brother, and grandson. P.C. is used where 
inqgns do, — the leader ol the House and his the p»‘t;r is a Privy Councillor, and L.L. stands 
colleagues in the Ministry on the fiont bench for Loid Lieutenant. The following i«f the 
to the right of the woolsack, his supporters present composition of the House of Lords 
taking their places on the benches behind him, Peers of the lilood Royal, 5 ; Archbishops, 2; 
and the leader of the Opposition 111 that House Dukes, 22; Marquises, «o ; Kails, 120, Vis- 
aed the ex-Minifeters on the left ir out bench, counts, ?8 , Bishops, 24; Batons, 294; Scotch 
behind them theit adhei cuts. The two parties Representative Peers, 16; Irish Kepresenta- 
orqss the House on a change of ministry, as tivr Peers, 37 (one vacancy) : total, 558. Fil- 
tho Commons do. There is no arrangement of tt*-n of the foregoing aie* minors, two are 
peers according to rank, the different degrees reckoned both as peers of the United Kingdom 
sitting together indi«crimatel v if of the same and Insli representative peers, and one is 
political complexion. The House meets at reckoned as a peer of the United Kingdom and ^ 
4.15 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, as a bcotch representative peer, so that the 
and Fridays, and sits for an unceitain period, actual voting strength of the House is 540. 
but seldom after nudmght. The House of Peers who have been Commoners. The 
Lords has both legislative and judicial powers, following list of names formerly borne in public 
It is the highest appellate court of the United life by gentlemen who are now members of the 
Kingdom: it may in certain cases tiy meinbci s House ol Loids, aud whose present title is 
of its own body^ it tnes any person who may dissimilar to their surname, will be found of 
be impeached bv the House of Commons, and assistance in making references to the peerage, 
it also decides claims to the peerage (see Com- A few r titles at courtesy are included, but the 
iuttee eor PRIVILEGES and IMPEACHMENT), geneial list of these is given clsewher e. 
i lie Appellate Court is constituted of the Lord Commoner. Peer. 

Chancellor and of other legal loids of high A’Court Holmes, Mr. W., 

‘landing, such as ex-iord-chancellors and the M.P. . .. H#ytesbury, L . 

lords of appeal in ordinary. It may sit during Adderlcy, Sir Chas., M.P, Norton, L. 
a' Parliamentary recess, and its horns of busi- Allsopp, Mr. S. C., M.P .. Hindlip, L. 
ness are from 10.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. In the AJthorp, Lord, M P. . Spencer, E. 
following list the number to the immediate left Andover, Viset., M.P. , Suffolk and Berk, E, 
of each title denotes the order in which the lend* Anson, Viset., M.P. ... Lichfield, £*. 
spiritual and temporal stand upon the roll of Baling, Mr. A. II., M.P, Ashburton,/.. 

Garter Klngof Arms— that is, their relative rank Baring, Mr. T, G., M.P. Northbrook,, E , 
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and precedence in the House of Lords, the 
necessary corrections having been made up to 
Jan. 23rd, 1888. The Prince of Wales is first 
on the roll, and next are the Dukes of Edin- 
burgh, Connaught, Albany, and Cambridge, 
who are followed in tufh by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Arch- 
bishop of "York, the Lord President of the 
Council, and the Lord Privy Seal. After these 
come the dukes, beginning with His Grace of 
Norfolk, Eai'l Marshal and Premier Duke of 
England, then the marquises, earls, viscounts, 
bishops, and barons, Lord Addington, as 
junior baron, being last upon the list. It will 
be understood, horn what is written above, 
and from an inspection of the list, how essen- 
tially the older in which peers are named on 
Garter’s roll diffcis from the precedence exist- 
ing among the peers of the three kingdoms' 
collectively. Lord Addington’s number (563) 
is in excess of the total of the lords 
.spiritual aiul temporal, the discrepancy being 
caused b}r tlie following lords being named 
twite on the roll- — Lord Halsbury as Lov U 
High Chancellor and os Lord Halsbury, Vis- 
count Cranbrook as such and as Lord President, 
Earl Cadogan as such and as Lord Privy Seal, 
the Kail of Mount- Edge um be as 'such and as 
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Bateson, Sir Thomas, M.P. Deramore, A. 

Bass, Sir Mi chad A., M.P. Burton, A. 

Beckett, Sir Edmund ... Grimthorpe, A. 
BcctiVe, Earl of, M.P. . . Headfort, M. 
Berkeley, Col. F. W., M.P. Fitzhardmge, L , 
Bourke, Mr., M.P* . ... Connemara, A. 

Bowmont, Marq. of, M.P. Roxburghe, D. 

Brabazon, Lord Meath, E. 

Brand, Sir H..M.P. ... Hampden, 

Brett, Sir W. B., M.P. ... Esher, X. 

Brodiick, Mr k ^V M M.P. Midleton, V. 

Bruce, Mr. Henry, M.P. Aberdare, L. 
Burghley, Lord, M.P. ... Exeter, M. 

Burke, visct., M.P. , . Clanricarde, M. 
Campbell, Mr. W. F., Stiathoden & Camp- 

M.P * ... bell, L. 

Castlereagh, Visct., M.P. Londonderry, M, 
Castleros&e, Visct., M.P. Kenmare, X, 
Cavendish, Lord, M.P. .. Devonshire, D. 

Cecil, Lord Robert, M.P. Salisbury, M, 
Clinlmondelcy, Mr. H., 

M.P Delamere, L. 

I Clive, Visct., M.P. - ... Powis, E. 
Cochrane-Baillie,Mi .M.P. Lamington, L. 

Cole, Visct., M.P. ... Enniskillen, E. 
Cony, Mr. Montagu . Rowton, L. 

Cotton, Major W. H. 

Stapleton, M.P. ... Combermere, V . 
Cowper-Temple, Mr. W. 

F., M.P. Mount-Temple, L. 

Cranborne,Vis#l., M.P. ... Salisbury, M. 
Crichton, Visct., M.P. . Erne, M. 

Cust, Mr. A. W., M.P. ... Brownlow, E. 
Dalkeith, Earl of, M.P. ... Buccleucli, V. 

De Grey, Mr. T., M.P. .. Walsmgham, L. 
Denison, Mr. W.H., M.P. Londesborough, E. 
Dodson, Mr. J. G., M.P. Monk-Bretton, A . 
Buncombe, Mr. W. E., 

M.P. ., Feversham, E. 

Dundas, Mr. L., M.P. ... Zetland^ E. 
Dungarvan, Visct. . ... Cork, E. 

Eftlon, Mr., M.P Cheylesmore, A. 

Ebrington, Visct., M.P. . Fortescue, E. 

Elcho, Lord, M.P. . Wemyss, X. 

Islington, Lord, M.P. . Ravensworth, E. 
Fcllo^cs, Capt., M.P. .. De Ramsey, L. 
t inch Hatton, Mr. M. f 
M.P. Wmrhilsea, E ^ 

Fitz-Harris, Visct., M.P. Malmesbury, E, 
FiU-Patrick, Mi. B., M.P. Castletown, L. 
Foitescue, Mr. C., M.P... CJennont and Ca 
hngford, A. 

Fi cmantle, Sir T., M.P. ... Cottesloe, L. 

Gailies, Lord, M.P. ... Galloway, E. 
Guthorne - Hardy, Mr., 

M.P. . .. Cranbiook, V. 

^Gibson, Mr. Edw., M.P. Ashbourne, A. 
Giffard, $n II., M.P. .. Halsbury, L. 
Goderich. Visct., M.P. ... Ripon, M. 

Granby, Marq. of, M.P. ... Rutland, D. 

Greville - Nugent, Mr., 

M.P Greville, L. 

Gnmston, Visct., M.P. ... Verulam, E. 
Grosvcnor, Earl, M.P. ... Westminster,!]). 
Grosvenor, Ld. Rd., M P. Stalbiidge, L 
Grosvenor, Ld. Rob., M.P. Eburv, X. 

Guinness, Sir A. E., M.P. ArdiJaun, L 
Hamilton^ Maiq. of, M.P. Abcrcorn, D, 
Hanbury-Tracy, Mr. C., 

M.P. Su&eley, L. 

Hay, Lord W.. M.P. ... Tweeddale, M . 
Heathcote, Mr. G. H., 

M.P. ... Aveland, L. 

* Hill, Mr. R. C., M.P. ... Hill, V. 
Hmchinbrook, Visct., M.P. Sandwich. E. 
Howick, Visct., M.P. ... Grey, E. 
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Hubbard, Mr., M.P. ... Addington, L, 
James, Sir W., M-P- ... Noi*thbourne, L. 
Johnstone. Sir H. J , Mi,P. Derwent, A. 
ICnajtehbull - HugeSSen, A 
MW E., M.P. . . jBraiboume, A. , 

Kildare, Marq. of, M.P. ... Leinster, £>. 

Lawtey, Mr. BeilbyjM.P. Wenlock, JE 
Leveson, Lord, M.P. ... Granville, JK' 
Liddell, Mr. H., M.P. .. Ravensworth, E. 
Lindsay, Lord, M.P. ... Crawford and J3al- 
carres. X\ 

Lovaine, Lord, ALP. ... Northumberland, D. 
Lowe, Mr. Robert, M.P. Sherbrooke, V. ' 
Loyd-Lm<lsay, Sir R.,M.P, Wantage, L. 

Lygon, Mr. Fredk.. M.P. Beauchamp. E. 
Lyttelton. Mr. C. G., M.P. Lyttelton, L. 
Macduff, Visct., M.P. ... Fife, E. 
M*Garel-Hogg,Sir J..M.P. Magheramome, L , 
Mahon, Visct., M.P. ... Stanhope, £, 

Maion banks, Sir D. 

Coutts, M.P Tweedmouth, X. 

Mandeville.Visct., M.P. Manchester, LK 
March, ICarl of, M.P. ... Richmond and Gor- 
Melgund, Visct., M.P. ... Mnito, E. Tdon, D. 
Milles, Mr. G. W., M.P. ... Sondes, E. 

Mills, Sir Charles, M.P. Hillingdon, L . 
Milton, Visct., M.P. .. Fitzwiiliam, E. 
Monsell, Mr., M.P. .. Etrily, L. " 

Mon son, Mr. W. J.. M.P. Oxeubndge, K. 
Moretcm, Lord, M.P. .. Ducie, E. 

Moigan, Ma^orG. C., M.P. Tredegar, L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of . . . Normanby, M* 

Newark, Visct., M.P. . Manvcrs, A*. 
Ogilvie-Graut, Mr.J.,lVLP. Scalield, E. 

Grins by-Gore, Mr. W. K., 

M.P Harlech, A. 

Ossulton, Lord, M.P. TankcrviUe, E . 
Palmer, Bn Roundoff, M.P. Selbome, E. 

Paiker, Mr.T. A.W , M.P. Macclesfield, £. 
Peven^ey, Visct., M.P. . Sheffield, A\ 
Ponsonby, Mr. C., M.P. . Do Mauley, E. 
Portman, Mi. E. R., M.P. Poitman,’R 
Raynhani, Visct , M.P. J'ownshend, M. 
Robartos, Mr. Agar. M.P. Robartes, A. 
Roysion, Visct., M.P. . Hardwicke, E. < 
Russell, Mr. F, C., M.P. Bedlord, D. 

St. Aub^ii, Sir I., M.P. ... St. Levam X. 

St. Lawrence, Visct., M.P. Howth, E. 

Sandon, Visct., M.P. Hanow by, E. u 
Sol atci -Booth, Mr., M.P. Ikising, X. 
t- Scott, Loi 8 Henry, M.P. Montagu of Beaulieu, 
Seymour, Adnnial Sir • CL. 

Beauchamp . . Alcester, X. 

Shaw-Lelevie, Mr. C., M.P. Ever.sley, V. 
Somerton, Lord .. .. Normanton, E. 

Stafford, Marq. ol, M.P. Sutherland, D . 
Stanley, Lord, M.P. . Derby, E. 

Stormont, Visct., M.P. , Mansfield, XV 
Strutt, Mr. Henry, M.P. Belper, L, 

Sturt, Mr. Henry, M.P. Alington, X. 
Thesiger, Gcncial F., . . Chelmsford, X. 

Town si lend, Mi . J. R., M.P. Sydney,* E. 
Trefusis, Mr. C., M.P. . Clinton, X. 

Trevor, Lord A. Hill-, M.P. Trevor, X. 

Trevor, Mr. Thomas, M.P. Dacre, X. 

Tufton, Sn H., Hothlield, X. 

Tyrone, hkirl, M.P. ... TempJetown, V. 
Vane, Lord Harry, M.P. Cleveland, Z>. 
Walpole, Lord, M.P. .. Orford, X. „ 

Walsh, Mr. A., M.P. ... Grmathwaite, X., 
Wellesley, Lt.-Col., M.P. Wellmgton, LK 
White, Mr. Luke, M.P. Armaiy, A. 
Wilson-Patten, Col., M.E 5 . WmniaileiglTi, X. 
Wmn, Mr. Rowland, M.P. Saint Oswald, X. 
Wyndham, Mr. H., M.P. Leconfield, X. 
Yarmouth, Earl of, M.P. Hertford, M. 
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No. 


10 

11 

12 

19 

14 

15 


JSfiS 
eo< S 

3«~*0 
Z O a> 


PEERS ENTITLED TO A SEAT IN 

t V The titles m black type which fallow many of the 


38 

344 

479 


5 X 

73 


397 
47 o 

563 


Name and Title, and Sitting Title. 


A Afc Sfc* and D - of ' Sits as M. of 

Abercromby, George Ralph, 4 th L. . 

Aberdare, Henry Austin, 1st L. . 

A V^«X’rtt 8 f 4 f pbeI1 ' 7thE - «* Sits as 
Abergavenny, William, rst M. of 
Abingdon, Montagu Arthur, 7 th E. 

Abinger, William Frederick ord L 
Acton, John Emerich Edward^, ist L 

Addington, John Gellibrand, ist L. 


Surname. 


of 


46 

48 

85 

4 

75 

518 


16 

17 

492 

*59 

18 

; 509 

10 

44 

20 

1 447 

21 

* 22 3 

22 

502 

23 

298 

24 

559 

25 

5*3 

20 

276 

*7 

534 


Ailesbury, George William Thomas, 4 th M. of. 

Ailsa, Archibald, 3rd M. of 

Airlie, David Stanley William, 8th E.of i 

A tet H 4g: o I T P,lld Chai ' eS E^ward Geo.* 

Albemarle, George Thomas, 6th E. of 

Alcestcr, Frederick Beauchamp Paget, is L. 

Alington, Henry Gerard, ist L. . 

Amherst, William Archer, 3rd E. 

Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Villiers, 2nd L. 
Anglesey, Henry, 4 th M. of . . ; 

Annaly, Luke George, and L. " 

Annesleyf Hugh, 5 th E. 

Ardilaun. Arthur Edward, ist L. 

r y «’ j ^ rge Dou K las > 8th P. of.* Sits 
L. Sundndee (1706). 

Armstrong, William George, ist L. . 


Hamilton . 
Aberci omby 
Bruce . 


Hamilton- 
Gordon. - 
Nevill 
Bertie 

Scarlett 
Dal berg* 
Acton. 
Hubbard , 


m 

|i, u 


3 X3 

91 « 


A ^h n i> Ar J hu L Saunders William Charles Fox. 
a 5th bu ot , , Slls as L Dudley (1884) * 

Arundell of Wardour, John franefs, rath L. . 

Ashbourne, Edward, ist L. , 


Gore . 

Arundell 

Gibson 


Brudenell- 

Bruce. 

Kennedy 

Ogilvy 


Kcppel 

Seymour 

Sturt . 
Amherst 

Russell 

Paget 

White 

Annesley 

Guinness , 
Campbell , 

Armstrong 


1868 

1801 

1873 

1682 

1876 

1682 

lS 35 

1869 

1887 ! 


1838 

1838 

1815 

1847 

1826 

1836 

4826 

1834 

1805 


18S5 

185a 


1821 

1831 

1639 

1881 
1696 

1882 

1876 

1826 

1881 

1815 

1863 

1789 

1880 

1701 

1887 


is^ ! 


x8 68 

1884 

1861 


1863 t 886 


1762 

1605. 

1885 


1847 

1856 

1884 

1799 

1821 

1825 

x8*6 

1869 

*835 

1829 

1831 

1840 

1823 

1810 


1839 

*831 


1870 

1881 

1884. 

1851 


1S86 

1884 

1880 

iS 73 

1874 

1847 


J$f >4 

<862 


1837 • ■ 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


names are those Under which the several peers sit. 


personal Details, Club, or Residence. 

i 

£ 

' > 

Heir. 

No. 

** 

P.C., L.L. Co. Donegal ; was M.P. Co. Donegal '60-S0. First D. 
was twice Viceroy of Ireland. Carlton . 

C. 

M. of Hamilton, $, . 

1 

Turf . . , * - 

L. 

Hon. J. Abercromb3 r , 


P.C ; was M.P. for Merthyr *52-68, Renfrewshire *69-73;. Under 
Home See. ’62-4 ; Home Sec. *68-73 ; Pres. Council '73-4. 
Athenaeum. 

L. 

Hon. H. C. Bruce, s. 

3 

P.C. ; L.L. Aberdeensh ; Lord High Commr. to Gen. Assembly 
Ch. Scotland *81-85 ; Viceroy Ireland Feb. to July *86. Brooks' s. 

L. 

Lord Haddo, s . 

4 

(As 5th E.) ; K.G. Carlton 

C. 

E. of Lewes, s . 

5 

Hon. Col. 3rd Batt. Berks (Printdss Charlotte's) Regt. Wytham 
Abbey . Oxford . 

Late Col, Scots Guards ; served in Crimea. Carlton . 

C. 

Ld- Norreys, s. 

6 

C. 

Hon.J Y.Scarlett,s. 

7 

M.P. for Carlow *59-65, Bridgenorth *65-6. Athenaeum 

L. 

Hon. R. M. D. Ac- 
ton, s . 

8 

P.C., s. late J. Hubbard, Stratford Grove. Essex, m . ’37 Maria 

C. 

Hon. Egerton Hub- 
bard, M.P. 

• 

9 

Margaret, cf.^Bth L. Napier; merchant in London ; Direc. Bank 
of England, and has been Gov. thereof ; author of works on 
commerce and finance; J.P. Bucks ; a Commr. of Lieutenancy 
for London; Chm. of Pud. Works Loans Commrs. '54-75 ; M.P. 
Buckingham 59-68, and City of London '74-87. Carlton. 

Formerly in the army. Save make Forest , Marlborough . 

L. 

Ld. Henry A. Bru- 
denell-Br uce, M. P. , 

10 

Is also Lord Kennedy (cr. 1452) ; Comdr. R.N. Reserve. Guards'. 
S.R.P., Major 10th Hussars, late lieut. Scots Guards Guards'. 

C. 

tiki k 

E. of Cassilis, s. 

U 

lion. L. G. Stanley 
Ogilvy, b. 

12 

Posthumous s. of xst D. and grandson of Her Majesty. A nunor 


13 

M.P. E. Norfolk ’32-4, Lymington ’47-50; a general; served at 
Waterloo. Athenaeum. 

L. 

V. Bury, s. (peer) . 

14 

An admiral ; late Com. -m-Chief of Mediterranean Squad.; took 
part in the bombardment of Alexandria. United Service. 

C. 



15 

M.P. Dorchester 47-56, Dorset *56-76. Carlton .... 

C. 

lion, H. N. Sturt, s . 

16 

Called to H. ©fLds. in his fathers barony of Amherst ’80; was 
styled by courtesy V. Holmesdale ; served in Crimea; M.P. 
West Kent *59-68, Mid Kent ’6y-8u. Carlton , • 

c. 

Hon. F. Amherst, b. 

17 

The liist L . was the well-known ambassador. A minor. 19, 
Stratford Place, Oxford Street. W . „ 

Vice-AdmiraLofNotth Wales and Co. Carmarthen ; lieut. comdg. 
R.N.A.V. (L’pool Brig.); D.L. Anglesey and btalfoidsh. ; 

. late flow. Col. Staffs. Yeo. Cav. Carlton . 

i 

Hon. V. O. W. Rus- 
sell, b. 

18 

C. 

E. of Uxbridge, s. . 

19 

M.P. Clare Co. ’59-60, Longford *61-2, Kidderminster ’62-5. United 
Service . 

L. 

Hon. L. White, s. . 

20 

I.K.P ; M.P. Co. Cavan ’57-74 ; formerly Col. Scots Gds. Carlton 

C. 

Visct. Glerawley, a. 

21 

M.P. Dublin ’68-9 and *74-80. Carlton 

C. 



22 

(See biography). Athenaeum ....... 

LJ.L. 

Marquis of Lome, 5. 

23 

s. late Mr. Alexander Armstrong, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; tn. ’35, 
Margaret, d . of Mr. W. Ramshaw, J.P. for Northumbeiland, 
formerly a solicitor at Newcastle; was engineer to the W’ar 
Dept, of Rifled Ordnance 58-63. Inventor of the famous ar- 
tillery which bears Ms name ; head of the great works at 
Elswick for the construction of artillery and hydraulic and 
other machineiy ; Hon.LL.D, Camb. *6r, D.C.Lr^xon *71 ; has 
had numerous foreign orders conferred upon him. Athenaeum 
Has been in the diplomatic service. Travellers' .... 

U.L. 


24 

L. 

Visct. Sudley s . . 

25 

Count of the Holy Roman Empire (1595). Athenaeum 

C. 

Hon. Rev. E. Arun- 

26 

P.C. ; M.P. Dublin University '75-65; Q.C. *72 ; Att.-Gcn. Ireland 
*77-80 j Lord Chancellor Ireland *85-6, reapp. '86. Carlton, 

445 

c. 

dell, b . 

Hon. W. Gibson, s. 

27 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created, 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

28 

99 

Ashburnham, Bertram, 5th E. of 

Ashburnham 

1730 

1840 

1878 

89 

399 

Ashburton, Alexander Hugh, 4th L. . 

Ashford ( see Bury). 

Baring 

1835 

0 

183s 

1868 

30 

45 * 

Atlilumney, James Herbert Gustavus Mere- 
dyth, 2nd L. Sits as L. Meredyth u 866) 

Somerville . 

1863 

*865 

*873 

31 

rt 5 

Athole, John James Hugh Henry, 7th D. of. ^ 
Sits as E. Strange (1786). 

Stewart- 
Murray . 

1703 

1840 

1864 

38 

320 

Auckland, William George, 4th L. 

Eden . 

*789 

1829 

1870 

33 

43 1 

Aveland, Gilbert Henry, 2nd L 

Heathrote- 

Drummond- 

Willoughby. 

1856 

1830 

1867 

34 

93 

Ayljjsford, Charles Wjghtwick, 8th E. of . 

Finch . , . 

17*4 

18*51 

1883 

35 

303 

Bagot, William, 4th L 

Balinhard (see Southesk). 

Bagot . 

1780 

1857 

1887 

36 

287 

Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander Hugh, 6th L. . 

Bruca . 

1607 

1849 

1869 

87 

129 

Bandon, James Fiancis, 4th E. of 

Bernard 

1800 

1850 

1877 

88 

205 

Bangor, Henry William Ciosbie, 5th V. . 

Ward . 

1779 , 

1828 

1881 

39 

234 

Bangor, James Colquhoun, 70th Bp. of 
Barrington, Percy, 8thV. Sits as La, Shute (1SS0) 
Barrogill (sre Caithness). 

Campbell . 


1813 


40 

49S 

Bai nngton. 

1770 

1825 

1S86 

41 

560 

Basing, George, ist L. . • • . . 

Sclater-Booth 

18S7 

7826 


48 

405 

Bateman, William Bateman, and L. , • 

i Bateman - 
Hanbuiy. 

1837 

1826 

184 c 

43 

37 

Bath, John Alexander, 4th M. of ... 

B.'it^^^yR 7 ells, Arthur Charles, 69th Bp. of . 

Thynne 

1789 

1831 

1837 

44 

24 * 

Heivey 


1808 


46 

in 

len Alexander, 6th E. 

Bathurst . 

1772 

1832 

187S 

40 

153 

ljW|P|ffiap, Fiederiik, 6ih E 

Lygon 

: jSis 

1830 

i860 

47 

*5 

feeflpprt, Henry dialled Fitzroy, Stli I>. of 

Somerset . 

1682 

1824 

1S53 

48 

264 

Belmont, Henry, 9th L 

Stapleton . 

*309 

1648 

1834 

49 

18 

Bedford, Francis Charles Hastings, 91I1 D. of . 

Russell 

1694 

>1819 

187Z 

60 

128 

Belmore, Somerset Rich aid, 4 th E. of 

Lowry-Corry 

1797 

1835 

184=, 

61 

433 

Helper, Henry, 2nd 1 

Still Lt 

1856 

1840 


62 

72 

Berkeley, George Lennox Rrwdon, 7II1 E. of 

Berkeley . 

1697 

1827 

i8&* 

53 

3°9 

Berwick, Richard Henry, 7ih L. . . . 

Bessborough, Fiedenck George Brabaron, 6tli 
E. ot. bits as Ld. Ponsonhy (1749). 1 

Noel-HfJl . 

1784 

1847 

1882 

54 

^292 

Pon&onby . 

*739 

1815 

iStkj 

66 

476 

Blackford, Frcdenc, 1st L 

Rogers 

1871 

i8n 

1847 

50 

496 

Blackburn, Cohn, L. . . . . 

Blackburn . 

1876 

1813 

• • 

57 

286 

Blantyre, Cliarles, 12th L 

Bolingbroke and St. John, Henry, sth V. . 

Stuart 

1606 

1818 

1830 

56 

*99 

St. John . 

17*2 

1820 

1851 

69 

330 

Bolton, William Heiiry, 3rd L 

Orde-Powlett 

1797 

1818 

1850 

60 

294 

Boston, George Florance, 6th L 

Botreaux (.see Loudoun). , , 

Bowes (see Strathmore and Kinghorn). 

Boyle (srr Coik and Orrery) 

Irby . 


i860 

1877 

61 

457 

Boyne, Gustavus Ruasell, 8th V. Sits as Ld. 
Brancepeth (1 §66), 

Hamilton - 
Russell. 

1717 

1830 

1872 

f« 

508 

Brabourne, Edwaid Hugessen, ist L. 

Knatchbull- 

Hugessen 

1880 

1829 

* • 

68 

152 

Bradford, Orlando George Charles, 3rd E. of . 

446 

Bridgman . 

1815 

1819 

1865 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence, 

Party. 

Heir. 

No. 

* 

Knight of Malta, and Knt. Grand Cross Pontifical Order of 
Pius. Athenaeum. 

c* 

Hon. J. Ashburn- 
ham, b . 

28 

M.P. Thetford ’57-67, Travellers' 

• 

C. 

Hon. F. D. E. Bar- 
ing, s. 

29 

Lt. Coldstream Gds. ; 1st L., well known as Sir W. SomerviUe, 1 
was Chief See. for Ireland. Wellington. % 

Formerly Stots Guaids; L.L. and Hered. Sheriff Perthshire, 

* A 


SO 



c. 

M. of Tullibardine, s. 

31 

Carlton. 



Has been in the diplomatic service. Travellers' , 

C. 

Hon. W. M. Eden, s. 

32 

P.C ; is Lmd GreatChamberlain as deputy to his mother, Lady 
Willoughby De Eresby; M.P. Boston ’52-6, Rutland '56-67. 

C. 

Hon, Gilbert H. D. 
Willoughby, s. 

33 

1 ravelins . 



D.L. and J.P, Warwickshire. Carlton 

c. 

Lord Guernsey, s. . 

34 

Capt, Staffs. Yeo. Cav. ; ex-A.D.C. to Gov.-Gcn. Canada, and 
Capt. $. Staffs. Regt ; a Gent, Us- her to the Queen ’85-7, 


Lieut. Hon. Walter 
L. Bagot, b. 

35 

7 ravel lets'. 




S.R.p. title, attainted in 1716, was restored in 1869; app. a 

C. 

Hon. R. Bruce, $. . 

36 

Loid-in-Waiting to H.M. Feb. '87. Carlton 




I.R.P. ; is L.L. Cork Co. and City. Carlton 

c. 

Dr. Bernard, Bp. of 
Tuam, mm. 

37 

I R.P. ; foimtrly in the 431 d Light Infantry. Castle Want, 

c. 

Hon. M. Ward, 5. , 

38 

Downpati ick» 

Cons. '59. Athrnceum 




c. 

. 

39 

Was High Slit nfi of Bucks ’64. Carlton 

c. 

Horn Walter B. Bar- 
„ rington, s 

40 

P.C. , s. W r . L ScJater, of Hoddington House, Hants, assumed 
name of Booth by rov. licence ’57 ; ed. WinchcMci & Ball. Coll. 

c. 

TIon. G. L, Sclaler- 
Booth, s. 

41 

Oxen: M.A. ’48 ; called bm I11. Temp. '51 ; an Official Vcidcrcr 
New Foiest; a Pub. Works Loan Commr ; M.P. N. Hants 
’57-87 ; See. Poor Law Board '67-8 ; Fijian. Sec. to Trens. Feb 
to Dec. ’68 ; Pies. Local Gov, Bd. ’74-80; a Chairman oi Grand 
Committees ’83 ; F R.S. ; Pres. Samtaiy Congicss ’87. 

I. L. ileiefoi dshne ; has been a Lord-in- Waiting. Carlton 




c. 

II on. W. S B.-Han- 
buiy, s. 

42 

Hon. Col. Whits Yeomanry. Carlton ...... 

c 

Visct: Weymouth, 
M.P , s. , 

43 

Cons. ’69. Palate , f Veils, Somerset ...... 


44 

M.P. for Cu encester ’57-78. Cat I ton 1 

e. 

Ld. Apslev, s . 

45 

P.C. ; L.L. W T c»rcestei shire ; M P. W r est Woicesterslurc ’63-6, j 


Visct. Elm ley, s. . 

46 

Lord Steward ’74-80; Paj master Gen. ’85-6, and ’86-7. Cat lion 


K.G.; P.C. ; L.L. Monmouthslme; M.P. E. Gloucestershire 

c\ 

M of Worcester, .s 

47 

’40-53; Master of Horse '58-9, ’60-8. C at Hon 

Served in Zulu War ’79. Carlton 



c. 

H on . M . Staple ton , b. 

40 

K.G. ; L.L. Hunts; M P. Bcdloi dshu e ’47-72* Refmrn 

P.C ; I.R.P. , Gov. N.S W. ’68-72; find. H Sec. ’00-7. Cat /ton. 
i M.P. E. Dei byshire '68-74, Berwick ’8o. Athenceum . 

L. 

M, of Tavistock, s. 

49 

c. 

Visct. Corry, s. 

50 

L. 

Hon. W. Strutt, s. . 

61 

H’ormeily m the army .... .... 


Visct. Dursley, s. . 

52 

Frefage "confer red for diplomatic services. Poodle's. 
Prssbovough, I' t /town, It eland, 45, (Hein St , IP. 

C 

Rev. T. Noel-HiJ],/». 

63 

L. 

Hon. Rev. W W. R. 
Ponsonby, b. 

54 

P.C. ; Per. Under Sec for Colonies, ’60-71 Athenceum 

L. 

65 

P.C. ; a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary ’76-87, hut though having 

C. 

. . . * 

66 

resigned the office can still sit and vote under the Act of ’87 ; 
Judge Queen’s Bench Div. ’59-76. Athenceum . 

S.R P, *, formerly in Gienadiei Guards. Ttavetlers . 




L. 

Mast, of Blantyre, 5, 
Rev.MAV.St John.r. 

67 

First peer was the celebrated minister of Q. Anne White's 

c. 

68 

Carlton 

C. 

Hon. W T . T. O. Row- 
lett. 5. 

59 

A Lord-in-Waitm^, *8 5-6. Carlton . 

• 

c. 

Hon. C, S. Irby, b. 

60 

Carlton . 

1 c * 

Hon, G. W. H. Rus- 
sell, s 

61 

P.C. ; M-P. Sandwich ’57-80; Under Home Sec. ’66 and ’68-71; 

Under Sec. Colonies 71-4. Carlton . 

P.C. ; L-L. Shropshire ; M.P. S. Salop ’48-65 ; Lord Chamberlain 
’66-8 ; Master of Horse ’74-$o> ’85-6. Carlton. 

447 

c. 

Hon. E. K.-Hrges- 
sen, a. 

62 

T- 

Visct. Newport, s. 

I 63 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Titled’ 

Surname. 

Present 

Tide 

Created. 

Bom. 

. 'O 
u 11 

STJ 

- 

64 

516 

Brain well, George William Wilshere, rat L. . 
Brancepeth (see Boyne). 

Brandon (set Hamilton). 

Bramwefl . 

1883 

x8o8 

* 

65 

S 5 ° 

Brassey, Thomas, 1st L. . « . . 

Brassey 

1 

1S86 

1836 


G6 

316 

Braybrooke, Charles Cornwallis, $th L. . 

Neville . 

1788 

1823 

x86i 

07 

269 

Braye, Alfred Thomas Townshcud, 5th L. 

Vcrney-Cave 

1529 

1849 

1879 

63 

52 

Brcadalbane, Gavin, 1st M. of , . . 

Campbell . 

1885 

1851 


69 

222 

Bridport, Alexander Nelson, 1st V* . . 

Hood . . 

1868 

18x4 


70 j 

47 

Bristol, Frederick William John, 3rd M. of 
Brodrick (see Midlcton). 

Hervcy 

1826 

1834 

1S64 ^ 

71 

102 

Brooke, George Guy, 4th E. of Warwick 

Greville J 

1746 

1618 

1853 

72 

413 

Brougham and Vaux, Henry Charles, 3rd L. 
Brownlow, Adclbert Wellington Brownlow, 
3rd £. 

Brougham . 

1830 

1836 

1886 

73 

139 

Cust . 

1815 

1841 

1867 

74 

70 

Buccleuch and Qucensberry, William Henry 
Walter, 6th D. of. SitsasE. of Doncaster( 1662) 

Montagu - 
Douglas- 
Scott 

1663 

1831 

1884 

75 

29 

Buckingham and Chandos, Richard Planta- 
genet Campbell, 3rd D. oi. 

Templc-Nu- 
gent-Brvdgc-3 
, -Chando',- 
GrcnvilJe. 

1822 

1823 

1861 

76 

103 

Buckinghamshire, Sidney Carr, 7th E. of . 

Hobart- 

Hampdcn. 

1746 

i860 

1S85 

77 

548 

Burton, Michael Arthur, ist I. 

Bass . 

1886 

1837 


78 

40 

Bute, John Patrick, 3rd M. of .... 

Cnchton- 

Stuart 

1796 

1847 

1848 

79 

2«T j 

Byron, George Frederick William, 9th Lord 

Byron . , 

1643 

1853 

1870 

80 

2 Z 3 I 

Bury, William Coutts, V. Sits as Ld, Ashford . 

Keppel 

1832 

81 

10 i 5 k ii'j' 

Cadogan, George Henry, 5th E. . ' . . 

Cadogan . 

1800 

1840 

1873 

83 

ft'Q 

Can ns, Arthur William, 2nd E 1 

Ciirus 

1878 

1861 


63 

4 SO 

Caithness, George Philips Alexander, 15th E. ol | 
Sits as Baum Barrogill (i860). 

S11 ciair 

>455 

1858 

1S81 

84 

130 

Caledon, James, 4th E. of .... 

Alexander . 

1801 

1846 

1855 

65 

327 

Caltbwrpe, Fredeiick Henry William, 5th L. . 

Calthorpe . 

1796 

1826 

x868 

86 

S 

Cambridge, H.R.H. George William Frederick 
Charles, 2nd D. of. 

* • • 

x8ox 

18x51 

1850 

87 

43 

Camden, John Charles, 4th M. . . . 

Pratt . 

1812 

1872 

1872 

88 

s6j 

Camoys, Francis Robert, 4th Lord • . 

Campbell (see Strathedcn). 

Stoiior 

1264 

1856 

r88i 

89 . 

163 

C'amperdown, Robert Adam Philips Haldane, 
E. of. 

Duncan-Hal- 

dane. 

X831 

1841 

1867 

90 

<3 

Canterbury, Edward White, 93rd Archbp. of . 

Benson 

4 m 

1829 


81 

316 

Canterbury, Henry Charles, 4th Visct. .. 

Manners- 
Sut ton. 

1835 

i 839 

1877 

02 

410 

Carew, Robert Shapland George Julian, 3rd L. 
Carleton (see Shannon). 

Carew 

*834 

i860 

1881 

JfS 

L 

483 

Carlingford, Chichester Samuel, 1st L. • 

Parkinsoh- 

Fortescue. 

1674 

1823 

• • 

04 

69 

Carlisle, William George, 8t& E. of . . 

Howard . 

1661 

1 808 

1864 


448 
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F.C. ; Bareli of ^cbbauer '$6-76; Lord Justice of Appeal >6-8r. 

34 , Cud&guu Place* &W+ > *' 

M.P. DeVpnporr '65. Hastings W86 ; Civil 14. of Admiralty '80-4; 

Sec. to Admiralty '84-5 ; roar. a,#* Mr. John Allnutt '60 ; she 

was author of a "Voyage in the 5 '«wfo'aw,”and other works, 1 
and died '87. Reform* • - * * * ' J / 

High Steward «f Wbttmghanw Carlton, . • • * . C. Hon: ,Rev. L. Me- 68 

v, J ' ■ . I ville,6, 1 ' <■ 

A Knight of Malta. Brooks's » /* , f L. Hon, A. V. Verncj^ ©7 

•a ' , * Cave, a, 

F.C. ; Treasurer of Household '80-5. Reform % . L. Hon, 1 . Campbell, h. 68 

(to Sr. Earldom of 
Breadalbane only) . 

A general? an equerry to the Queen, and permanent Lord,iii C, Hon. A. W. A. N. 89 
Waiting. Cut lion. "* ■ Hood, a. 

' High Steward Bury St. Edmonds ; M.P. W. Suffolk '59-64 ; C. C. H. A. HerveV, n. 70 
L.L, Suffolk. Carlton. 

Hon. Col. Warwickshire Yeo.; M.P. S. Warwickshire ' 45-53 . C. Lord Brooke, s. . 71 

The first peer Was the famous Lord Chancellor. Brooks's . U.L, Hon. -r Brougham, s, 72 
P.C.; LX. Lines, ; M.P. N. Shropshire '66*7; Sec, Local Govt. C, E. R. C. Cost, t. . 78 

Board '85-6 ; app. PaymaStcr-Gen, ’87. Carlton . 

M.P. Midlothian ’53-68, '74-80, LX. Dumfriesshire and Lt.-Gen. C. E. off Dalkeith, s. 

Roy. Company of Archers. Carl/on . 


L Hop. Thos. Allnutt 65 
Bfastfey, a. ** 


F.C. ; L.L. Burks ; M.P. Buckingham ’46-57 ; Keeper of Privy 
Seal to P. of Wales ’53 ; Pres, of Council '66-7 ; Sec. for Colonies 
’67-8; Gov. of Madras ’75-80; is Chairman of Committees 
H ouse ot Lord s . Carlton , 

1 >.L. Bucks. Boodle's . * * 1 

M F. Stafford '65-8, E. Staffs. '68-85 ; Burton Div. ’85-6. Reform 
llered. Sheriff Co. Bute and Keeper of Rothesay Castle; Hon. 

LL.D. Glasgow and Edin. Carlton . 

The sixth peer was the famous poet. White's . * 1 
F.C. ; s. of E. of Albemailc ; called to House of Peers in his 
father's lifetime ’76; Superintendent Indian Affairs for Canada 
’55-9 ; Trens. of Household '*,9 ; Under Sec. for War ’78-80 and 
’85-6; M.P. Norwich ’57-9, Wick ’60-5, Berwick ’68-74. Carl/on. 
P.C. ; Under Sjee. War ’75-8; Under Sec. Colonies 78-80; app. 

Lord Privy Seal 736 ; admitted to the Cabinet April ’87. Carlton. 
Late peer was the well-known Lord Chancellor. Carlton . 

Is L.L. Caithness-shire. Bachelors' 


C. W. S. G. Langton, 75 
* ft. (to Earldom of 
Temple). 

C. Hon, C, E. Hobart-i 76 
Hampden, «». 

C, E. of Dumfries^ s, 

C. HotuF.E.C.Byron, 5 . 

C. Hon.Cecil Keppel, s* 


C. Visct. Chelsea, s. . 61 

C. Hon. H. J . Cairns. 6. 62 
L *.83 


I.R.P. ; Capt. R.P. xst Life Gds. ; Hon. Maj. 4th Batt. R. Xnnisk. 
HniL; Hon. Lt. R.N.R. ; served in E»yptian Campaign; 
Medal and Clasp and Khedive’s Bronze Star. Carlton . 

M.P. East Worcestershire '59-68. Travellers' . 

' K.G.j K.T. ; K.P.i G.C.B. ; G.C.S.I.; G.C.M.G.; G.C.I.E.; 
P.C. t A marshal ; app. Com. -in -Chief '56 ; by patent ’87 ; 
is first cousin to Her Majesty ; Ranger of Hyde, St. James's, 
arid Richmond Parks. Army and Navy . 


A minor. The Priory, Brecon ....... 

The peerage was in abeyance from the reign of Hen. VI. to 1830. 
A Lord in Waiting '86 ; Lieut, Oxford Hussars ; J.P. and D.L. 

[Oxon. Brooks's . 

A Lord in Waiting '68-70; a l ord of the Admiralty '70-74. 
Brooks's. 

See special biography. Athenmum . 

The first Visct. was Speaker of the House of Com mons. White's 

D,L. £o» Wexford. Brooks'^ . • • , 


F.C. ; LX. Essex; M.P co.Louth’47-74» Under Sec, Colonies ’57-8, 
159-65 ; Chief Sec. Ireland '65-6, ’68-70 ; Fres. Board Trade ’70-4 1 
Privy Seal ’8,1-5 1 Pres, of Council 83-5 ; 'Is also Lord Clermont 
in the peerage of Ireland. jAthentenm, 

Was Rector oi Londe shore ugh. Castle Howard, Malt on, Yorks* 


C. Visct. Alexander, s. I 8ft 


L, Hon^ A. C- Cal- 85 
thorpe, 5 . 


, . Lord G. Pratt Atm. . 87 
L. Hon, R, F. J . Stonor, 88 


L. Hob. Gf A, D. Hal- 89 
dane, K 

C Hon/ H. F. W. M, Si 
Sutton, s. 

L. Ho^G.P.J.Carew, 0. 
L. . • , • , 1 # > , 98 


L. G. J, Howard, Esq., 94 


.8 


G G 


€3 33 
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|**i 

No. 

So- 8 

Name, Title, and Sitting Tiller 

Surname. 

fat 

1 

.§■8 




1 H | 

& 

CO® 

n 

340 

Carlisle, Hailey, 58th Bp. of 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molyqeux, 4th E. of 

Goodwin • 


'<5*8*8 


96 

118 , 

Herbert , 


1831 

1849 

97S 

^ 3*9 

Carrington,Charles Robert, 3rd X. , * . 

Carrington. 


*#45 

*868 

98 

343 

Carysfort, William, 5th E. Of. Sits as Lord 
Oarytfort (t8ox), 

Castlemame, Richard, 4th L. . . ... 

Proby . ♦ 

*789 

1636 

*872 

69 

r 355 

Kandcock , 

181a 

1826 .> 

1869 

100 

469 

Castletown, Bernard Edward |Jarnaby, and L. 

FitzPatriok 

1669’ 

1848 

1883 

19J 

147 

Cathcart, Alan Frederick, 3rd E. , . » 

Cathcart . 

*8*4 

1828 

1 3 <9 

11 

160 

406 

Cawdor, John Frederick Vaughan, and E. 
Chariemont, lames Molyneux, 3rd E. of. Sits 

Campbell . 
Caulfield * 

1827 
*763 1 

*8x7 

1820 

186a 
X863 : 



as Lord Charlemont (1837). 




389 

Chaworth (see Meath), 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus, and L, . . 





m 

437 

Thesiger . 

1&8 

*827 

2878 

m 

436 

Chesham, Charles Compton William, 3rd L. . 

Cavendish . 

X858 

1850 

1882 

106 

as* 

Chester, William, 32nd Bp. of ... 

Stubbs 


x&?5 


i«i. 

66 

Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis, xoth £. of . 

Scudamore- 

xfiafl 

t»54 

1887 



Stanhope. 

109 

56a 

Cheyiesmore, Henry William, 1st L. . • . 

Eaton . 

*887 

x8x6 

a • 

109 

*35 

Chichester, Walter John, 4th E. of . . 

Pelham 

180 1 

1848 

1886 

110 

*43 

Chichester, Richard, 71st Bp. of . * . 

Durnford . 


x8os 


111 

| 45 

Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh, 4th M. of 

C holm on de- 
ley. 

Spencer 

1815 

*858 

1884 

m 

360 

Churchill, Victor Albert Francis Charles, 3rd L. 

xBxs 

1864 

x886 

119 

f 438 

Churston, John, 2nd L 

ClanbraasiU (see Roden). 

Yarde-Buller 

1838 

x&3 

1846 

1871 

114 

3X4 

Ciancarty, Richard Somerset, 4th E. of. Sits 
as V. Clanoarty (1820). 

Le Poer 
Trench. 

1834 

187* 

115 

374 

Clanricarde, Hubert George, sad M. of. Sits 

de Burgh- 

1825 

1832 

*874 



as Lord SoraerhiU (1826). 

Canning. 

116 

38a 

Clanwilliam, Richard James, 4th E, of. Sits as 

Meade 

1776 

183* 

1879 



Lord Olaawilliam (xSaS), 


117 

«3 

; 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 5th E. of . 

Clements (see Leitrim). 

Villiers . 

1776 

2846 

*963 

1870 

m 

3s 

Cleveland, Harry George, 4th D. of . 

Powlett . 

*833 

1864 

119 

9? fl ; 

CHfden, Henry George, 4th Visct. Sits as Lord 

Agar-Eilis . 

1781 

*8631 

1866 

liO 

a 8a 

Clifford*^ (JSudieigh, Lewis Hen. Hugh, 9th L. 

Clifford 

1$7* 

< 

i 8 $t 

x88o 

1»1 


Clifton (see Darnley). 

Clinton, Charles Henry Rolle, 20th L. . * ; 

TrefusJs . 

1*99 j 

1B34 

i860 

199 

336 

Clonbrock, Robert, 3rd L. . . . 

Cloncurry, Valentine Frederick, 4th L. Sits as 
Lord Obftsunry (1831). 

Clonmell, John Henry Reginald, 4th E. of 
Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward* 3rd L, 

Billon . 

'*790 i 

*640 

x8«6 

m 

394 

Lawiegs . 


1869 

Si 

t %6 , 
36a 

:j 

*793. 

x8xy 

*839- 

1842 

; 1866 
1867 

196 

48* 

Coleridge, John Duke, xst L. « ' * ' , • 

Coleridge » 

*973, 

1820 

• • 

197 

54* 

Colville ofCulross, Charles John, xxth L., xstB. 
Sits as Lord Colville fxS8s), 

Colville . 

1604 

X818 

*849 


4 $? 















^3 HAZELS ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, l8g8. fjlt§ 


No 

i 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Titij^d Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

tr — j 

e 

5 « 

Suc- 

ceeded.. 

128 

siS 

Combcrmere, Wellington Henry, 2nd Visct . 

Stapleton- 

4 t8aS 

® iSxS 

ms I 

129 

«P 

4«4 

j, 3 

Congleton. Henry William. 3 rdt. . . . 

Strathearn, H.R.H. Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, zst D. of. 

Cotton. 

Parnell 

' ' * * , ,• 

T 04 T 

>IP 

1809 

r8$o 

*883 i 

i 

Mi 

c 

554 

Connemara, Robert, -tat L. . ^ , 

Bourke . 

1887 

1827 

u 

i 

132 

133 

266 

3 &* 

Conyers, Sackville George, 12th L. . 

T Heury Francis, 4 th M. Sits as 

Ed Minster (1821). 

Lane-Fox , 
Conynghatn 

1509 

1816 

1827 

*857 

1839 I 
tS8a I 

134 

135 

136 

2&9 

175 

484 

Cork and Dmirjj Richard Edmund St. Law- 
rencc, 0th E, ol.lSits as Ld Boyle (i 7 u). 
Ccttcnham.Kenelm Charles Edward, 4 th E, of 
Gottesloe, Thomas Fraucis, 1st 

Boyle * 

Pepys . 
Fremantle . 

% 

1020 

1850 

1874 

1829 

1874 

*798 

*856 { 
i88x '?* * 

its 7 

'* 3*5 

C T^t^ W £’ £ eor S e Henry, 5th E. of. Sits 

, as Ld. baiter siord (ryg^j. 

Coventry, George William, ptb E. of 

Stopford ♦ 

176a 

1833 

1838 i 

188 

75 

Coventry . 

1697 

*838* 

*845/ 

^39 

177 

Cowley, William Henry, 2nd E. ... 

Wellesley . 


1834 

i88 4 f 

140 

94 

Cowper, Frapcis Thomas de Grey, 7 fh E. . 

Cowper 

17*8 

*834 

1856 i 

141 

9 & 224 

Cranbrook, Gathorne, 1st Visct. 

Gathornc- 

Hardy* 

1678 

1814 


142 

143 

T32 

375 

Craven, William George Robert, 4 th E. of 
Cgwford and Balcarres, James Ludovic, 26th 
y.jms&u Sits ns Ld. Wigan {1826) 

Craven *■ 
Lindsay 

180X 

1398 

1868 

*847 

1883! 
iSSb - 

144 

145 

35 * 
338 

HH& Huwgerford, 3rd . JL . 

Ed ' Vard Henry Churchill, 3rd L. ’ 

Crewe 

Crofton 

1651 

1806 

*797 

1812 

*834 

, 

1869 

146 

220 

Richard Assheton, 1st Visct. . 

"if' 1. 

Cross . 

1886 

1823 

\ 

147 

148 

149 

27 

258 

489 

Cumberland and Tcviotdale, H.R.IL Ernest 
rick ^rd 3 ^ lam Adolphus George Erede- 

Jacre, Thomas Crosby William, 22nd L. . 
Dalhousie, Arthur George Maulc, 14th E. of. 
Sits as Ld Ramsay (187O. 1 * 

. . . 

*799 ; 

• *?45 

1 

1878 j 

Brand -Trevor 
| Ramsay 

1307 

1633 

1808 

1878 

1S37 

1887 

150 

151 

277 I 

9 * 

D au&A Stuart - 6th E ' of as “• 

1 Dartmouth, William Walter, 5th E. of . 

Bligh . 

Legge 

* 7 *S 

I 7 *i 

*827 

1823 

*«35 

i8 53 ' 

• 4 , 

152 

182 

Dertrey, Richard, 1st E. of 

Dawson 

1866 

1817 

158 

154 

153 

156 

257 

428 

I08 

308 

Clifford, Edward Southwell, 34th L. « 
DeFreyno, Arthur, 4 th L. ... 

De a WaiT, Reginald Windsor, 7th E. . I 
De L Isle and Dudley, Philip, and L. ' ? 

Russell 
French 
gackviild , 
Sidney * 

1299 
*851 , 
1761 
*835 

*%5 

1855 

1877 

1828 

1877 

1S68 . 
*873 , 
1851 

' 157 s 

41 1 

Charles Frederick Ashley Cooper, 

Ponsonby . 

*838 

1813 

*855 U' 

158 : 

1966:206 

Dc Montalt, Cornwallis, 1st E 

Maude . , 

1791 

1817 

imjT 

159 

561 

De Ramsey, William Henry, 2nd L. . . 

Fell owes . 1 

1887 

1848 


m 

161 

#54 

395 

De Ros, Dudley Charles, 24th L. . . . 

Pe^aunww*, John St. Vincent, 3rd L. . . 

*S 3 gSt. 

Saumarez . 

■ r - ' ' X, 

1264 

dtyt 

X 8 a 7 ! 

1806 : 

1874 

1863 


4 S« 



HAZEIX's AWWEfAl CTCLOP^EDXA, l 8 B 8 . 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


VI. P, Carrickfergus '47-57 $ formerly in xst Life puards. Carlton. C. 


Dalhousje ; called to bar In. Temp. '52 M.P, King s Lynn 
’68-87«t^Dnd. Sec Foreign Affairs 74-80, and '83-6 ; app. Gov. 
of Madras '86. Carlton, 

"ormerlyin the army. Carlton . . . . . /, 

HU# been in the Riile Brigade and Sects Guards. Carlton , 

\C . ; L.L. .Somerset; M.P. Frome ’54-56; Masterof Buckhounda 
'*< 56 ; ’68-74, *80-5; Master of Horse ’86. Devonshire. . a 

| mm of. . Tandridge Courts near Godsione, Redhill . . 

aUC. ; M.P. Buckingham *36*46; has been Sec. to Treasury, 
fSec, for War, Chief Sec. for Ireland, and Chairman of Board 
of Customs. Carlton. 

Formerly in the Grenadier Guards. Carlton .... 

P.C. ; Caj>t. Gent. *at*<anns *85-6 ; Master of the Buckhounds ‘86. 
Carlton , 

Was Lt.-Col. Coldstream Guards ; served in Crimea and India. 
Travellers'. 

K.G.; P.C.; L.L. Beds; Viceroy of Ireland ’80-2; has been 
Capt. of Gent.-at-Arms. Travellers'. 

P.C. ; Iff.P. Leominster "56-65, Oxford Univ. ’65-78 ; Pres. Poor 
Law Board *56-7 ; Home Sec. *67-8 ; Sec. for War >4-8 ; Sec. for 
India, *78-80; Pres. Council ‘S5-6 ; reapp. ’86. Carlton. 

\ minor. Combe Abl*ey % Coventry ...... 

M.P. Wigan ’74-80 ; author of several astronomical works ; was 
in Grenadier Guards ; piemier E. of Scotland. Carlton. 

Travellers* . * . 

I.R.P. Carlton 

P.C. ; M.P, Preston *57-62, S.W. Lane. ’68-85, Newton Div. 
’85-6; Home Secretary 74-80 and '85-6; Secretary for India *86, 
Carlton. 

KG. ; cousin to Her Majesty ; son of late King of Hanover, 
Gumnden, Austria . 

M.P. Herts *47-52 ; has been L.L. Essex. Boodles 
\ minor. 5, Hereford Gardens, \V. . . . . . t . 

Hered. High Steward of Gravesend. Carlton ^ .... 

M.P. South Staffordshire "49-53 ; app. L.L, Staffordshire ’87. 
t Cat lion 

Bnoc. as Baron "37: has been a Lord in Waiting; L.L. Co. 
Monaghan. Travellers'. 

Marlborough ........... 

Carlton. • 

Kigh Steward of Stratford-on-Avon. Carlton .... 
Pojrmerly^in the army ; descended maternally from William IV. 

M.P. Poole *37-47; Dungarvan ’51-2. Brooks's .... 

^.R.P. (elected ’62) j formerly in the Life Guards; LX. Co. 
▼ Tipperary,; a Lord in Waiting *85-6; sat as V* Hawarden 
, *50-86, when, he was granted the dignity pf an E. of the U.K. 
Carlton. 


*Hon. R. W, S. Cot- m 
ton, is. 1 ' " v 

C^LHon ,fXParoell,s; 129 

Prince Arthur, a. . 130 

' ■ ■; ^ 1 * + 

* ,V > .> *tev 


His two daughters. 132 
E.of Mount Charles, 133 
e. : . ’ 

ViseL Dungarvan, s, 134 

Hon. E. D Fepys, 6 . 135 
Hon. T. J\ Fireman- 13 G 
tie, a. 

Visct. Stopford, s. . ifjr 

Visct. Deerhurst, s. 138 

Visct. Dangan, 3. . 139 

Lord Mount-Temple 140 
un. (peer), 

Hon. J. 5 . G. Hardy, 141 
M.P., s. 

Hon. R. C. Craven, 6 . 142 
Lord Balcarres, s. . 143 


Jane, a, of 6th L>. of Marlborough : Sub. -Lt. xst Liie Guards, 
67, Lt. ’68, CapW>*, retd. '77 ; M.P. Hunts *80*5, and for N. 
or Ramsey D7%3*f. Carlton. 

Is premier baron ; a lieut.-gfc.u. • a Lord in Waiting '74*80 and 
'85-6; reapp. ’ 86 . Carlton, 

Formerly in the army. United Service * . • 


C. Hon. C. St. G. Crof- 145 
ton, b. * 

C, Hon. William Hy. 148 
Cross, s. 

\ . Prince George, s. . 147 

L. V. Hampden^, (peer) 148 

L. Hon. Patrick W. 149 
Maule Ramsay, b. 

C. Lord Clifton, s. . 150 

C. ViSct. Lewisham, 151 
M.P., s. 

L. Lord Cremorne, a. . 158 

L. Hon.C. S. Russell,*. 153 

C. Hon. A. French, s. 154 

C. Visct. Cantilupe, 5. 155 ' 

, . Hon. P. Sidney, #. . 158 

L, Hon, W, A. Ponsork 157 
by f 

C, Lieut. -Col. R. H. 158 
Maude, c. (to Ir. 
peerage). 

C. Hon. Reginald A. 159 
Folio we 9, s* 


Ci Hon. Mary Dawson, „ 180 

C, lion. f. St. V. Saw- 161 
marez, s. 


4 S3 



'*»} HAZEIi’s ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, 1 888. ffSft 


No. 

|ig 

Ss eg 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title* 

Surname. 

fpg 

& u 

Born. 

£| 

“| 

168 

377 

( ; « ' 1 

De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester, 3rd I*. . * 

Warreh « 

*826 

*833 

*867 

168 

$«4 

De VesdL Jofen Robert William, 4th Viset; 

Sits m hi, de Veaoi (1884). • V 

Delamere, Hugb> 3rd L* • . y . 

Vesey:, , 

*77# 

1644 

*875 

164 

370 

Cholhtonde* 

1821 

1670 

*687 

1C* ! 

6 t 

Denbigh, Rudolph Wyiiam Basil, 8th E. of 

lev 

Feildio* . 

1623 - 

1823 

1865 

166 

, 396 

Denman, Thomas, and L.. i . * , - . 

Ai tchison- 

*834 

180$ 

1854 

167 


Den raah. 


538 

Deramore, Thomas, istL. , * * 

Batescn 

x6&S 

*«« 

• * 

168 

5* 

Derby, Edward Nenry, 15th E. of . * 

Stanley * 

ns 5 

X 826 

1869 

168 

513 

Derwent, Harcourt^at L. 

Vanden- 

tSSt 

*6a9v 




Bempde- 




170 

59 

Devon, William Reginald, nth E. of . 

Johnstone, 
Courtenay . 

*553 

1607 

x«59 

lH 

*9 

Devonshire, William, 7th D. of . . . * 

Cavendish . 

1694 

4808 

1856 

178 

297 

Digby, Edward St. Vincent, 9th L. . 

Digby , . 

r6ao 

*609 

t 8$6 

178 

3*7 

Doncaster, E. of ( see Buccleuch & Queensberry) 
Donegal 1, Edward, 4th M. of. Sits as Ld. 
Fisherwick {1790). 

Chichester . 

*79* 

*799 

1883 

174 

504 

Dohington, Charles Frederick, ist L. * , 

Abney- 

i8So 

XS?2 

, 

175 

813 

Don ough more, John Luke George, 3th E. of. 

H astings. 
Hely-Hutch" 

1800 

1848 

18 66 



Sits as Visct. Hutchinson <1821). 

in son. 


176 

3*4 

Dorchester* Dudley WUmot, 4th L. . 

Dormer, John Baptist Joseph, 12th L. 
Douglas,lL. {see Home). 

Downshire, Arthur Wills John Wellington 

1 Blundell Trumbull, 6th M. of. Sits as E. of 

Carletou . 

X786 

182a 

*875 

177 

278 

Dormer , 

t6*5 

1830 

1871 

178 

113 

Hill . . 

*789 

187* 

1874 

178 

34 1 

Hillsborough (2772)* 

Drogheda, Henry Francis Seymour, 3rd M. of. 
Sits as Ld. Moore (1801). 

Moore * 

*7pi 

*825 

* 837 

160 

167 

Ducie, Henry John, 3rd E. of 

Reynolds- 
Moreton . 
Ward . 

*837 

1827 

*853 

iei 

*79 

* Dudley, William Humble, and E. of . 

i860 

1867 

i885 

188 

184 

DufFerin, Frederick Temple, xst E. of 

Hamilton- 

1871 

1826 

. 

168 

86 

Dundonald, Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamil- 
ton, 12th E. of. * 

Blackwood. 
Cochrane * 

1669 

l 

185a 

18 85 



Dun more, Charles Adolphus, 7th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Dunmore {1831). 

Murray 

x686 

1841 

1845 


•‘'te 

Dunning (see Rollo). 

4 




Hl|f 

0 452 

Dunraven ana Mount Earl, Windham Thomas, 

Wvndham- 

1822 

*64* 

187* 


425 

4th E. of. Sits as Ld. Xenry (1866). * 
Dunsandle and Clanconal, Denis St. George, 
2nd L. 

Quin 

Daly * . 

*845 


1847 

m 

333 

Dtmsany, Edward, 16th L 

Plunkett , 

*439 

*808 

1852 

168 

v 164 

Durham, John George, 3rd E. of. , * . < 

Lamb ton . 

*833 

*653 

*879 

189 

231 

Durham, Joseph Barber, 81st Bp. of . 

L’ghtioot . 


*8#8 


180 

191 

301 

435 

Dvnevor, Arthur de Cardonnel, 6th L. * 
Ebury, Robert xst L. . . . . * . * 

. j 

Rice . 
Grosvenor « 

*780' j 
*857 

1836 

180* 

1878 

198 

9 

- l 

Edinburgh, H.R.H. Alfred Ei*nest Albert, xst 

• 

im 

6844 : 

• t 

198 

166 

Effingham, Henry, and E. of . . 

Egerton of Tatton, Wilbraham, 2nd L. « 

1 

Howard *• j 


xSolS 

*845 

194 

440 

Egerton 1 

*659 

*632 

1883 

m 

t»8 

Kgtintoun and Winton, Archibald William, uth 
E. of. Sits as E. of Winton (18 39), ■ 

Montgomerie 

j *507 

1841 

1861 


, 454 








HAZELLS ANNUAL CYULOF^EBIA^ * 8 & 8 , 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 

Bar Line. Inn do; formerly Capt Chester Yen* Cav. Athenatum, 

L. L. Queen’s Co. ; formerly- in Coldstream Guards; Travellers*. 

A minor, xj, Carlton House Terrace, $• W, • . • « V 

Hon, Col. Roy. Welsh Fcpilterf^' Carlton , . . !•* * 

First peer was the weH-known Chief Justice of Queen’s Bench. 



Hon, Col. Roy. Welsh Fusilier^. Carlton , . . * 

First peer wits the well-known Chief Justice Of Queen’s Bench. 
House of Lords y S,W, 

M.P. Derry Co. f 44-57> Deviates *64-85 ; a Lord of the Treasury ’5s, 
Carlton 1 '■ \ , ■ 


M,P, Searboro ”69-80. Travellers' 

§ 

P.C. ; M.P. S. Devon V-9 * Chan. Duchy of Lane. ’66*7; Pres. 

Poor Law Board ‘67-8. Athene urn. 

K.G. ; P.Cvsucc. as E. of Burlington ’ 34 ; M.P. Camh. Univ. 
*20-31 ; N. Derbyshire ’31-4 ; L.L. Derbyshire ; Chancellor Univ, 
ot Camb, Athenmwi, 

Formerly in army. Carlton •••••« 


Was Dean of Raphoe ' 32 - 73 . Carlton • • • « • . C. 

Carlton. • ' C< 

Was Assistant Com. for Eastern Roumelia *78-9. Carlton . C* 

Lt. Coldstream Guards in Crimea. United Service « . L. 

Was Capt. 74th Highlanders; served in Crimea. Travellers' , L« 

A minor. East Hampstead Park. Wokingham . t . . C. 

P.C. ; L.L. Co. Kildare ; Range) of the Curragh. Carlton . C. 

P.C. ; M.P. Stroud ’52-3; has been Capt. Yeo. of the Guard; L. 

L.L. Gloucestershire. Athenaeum. 

A mihor ; attains majority May 25th, ’8S ; Lt. Wprces. Yeo. Cav. , . 
Dudley House, Park Lane , tV. 

See biography. Travellers* ...... « . L. 

S.R.P. '86; brevet lieut.-col. Army and N^vy , . • . L. 

A Lord in Waiting ’74-80 ; formerly L.L. Stirlingshire. Carlton. C. 


at 

0 

;§f: 

G. 

a' 

P. F. F.Leieester.e. 

mondeley, c. 

Visct. FeRding, a. / 
Xhnkr Denman, 

c. 

G. W. B. da Yki- 

L^f^%knley of 
Preston, 6, (peer). 


Hob. F; H. John- 
stone, 5 . 

c. 

Lord Courtenay, a. 

L. 

M. of Hartington, 
M.P., a. 

c. 

CoL Hon. E, H. 
Digny, s. 

C. 

E. of Belfast, a. 

c. 

1 E. of Loudoun, a. , 

c* 

Visct. Suirdale, s, , 

L. 

L, 

C* 

MaJ.-Gen.Jf . C. Dor- 
mer* C.B., 6. 

Ld. A. HiU,M.P.,««, 


P. W. Moore, c. (to 1 79 
Jr. earldom only). 

Lcid Moreton, 5 . 180 

Hon. J. H. Ward, b. 181 

Visct.Clandeboye, s, 188 

Cord Cochrane, s. 188 

Visct, Fincastle, s. , 18ft 


Formerly life Guards ; Under Sec. Colonies *85-6 ; reapp. July ’8$ ; C. 
resig. Feb. ’87. Carlton . 

Elected I.R.P. 'sx. Carlton ........ C. 

' - Vs 

I.R.P. 5 an admiral on reserved list. Carlton • . . . C. 

L.L. of Durham Co.; formerly Coldstream Guards. Guards* . L. 

See biography. The Palace, Bishop Auckland . . . . ^ 

Lt. Carmarthenshire Artil. Militia 70 - 1 . Carlton ♦ . . C. 

P.C. ; M.P. Shaftesbury ’aa- 6 , Chester ’ 26 - 47 , Middlesex *47*57 { L. 


01 tneJJ. 01 wesinnnsrer. j travelers. ^ > 

K.G. ; second son of the Queen ; is a vic^admiml com. . . 

Mediter. Squadron; Master ofTnnity House. United Service 
M.P* Shaftesbury '41-5* Travellers* ,, - •„**.: fe* 

M.P. llJOieisdjire ^^r Mid Cheshire ’68-83; Ecclesiastical C* 
Commr. for Eng. %>; Chic, of Royal Comm, on Education of 
Blind, Deaf, and Dumb, etc,, *86, Carlton. 

D.L. Ayrshire ana Lanarkshire, Hercd. Sheriff Renfrewshire. C. 
Carlton, „ -> 


W. Hi. Quin, c, . 185 

Hon. $. J. Daly, h, 186 

Hon. J, W. Phan- 187 
ketCM.P., a. 

Hon, F. W. Lamb- 188 
ton. 6 . 

, ; . .189 

Hon, W. F. Rice; s. 198 

Hun. R. W. Gros- 191 
venor, a. 

Prills Alfred,®. .198 

Lord Howard* a. . 198 

Hon. A.de T.Eger- 19& 
ton, M.P., h. 

Hon, G. A. Mont- 198 
I, gomerie, b. 






N W 

No/ Usu tl 


Maxell's annual cyclopaedia, 1888, 


Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 



stg$ Egmont, Charles George, 7th E. of. Sits as Ld. Perceval 1733 *$45 * 8 ?4 

XpvaH and Holland (1763), 

J54 Eldon, John, 3rd E. of . . > ... Scott . tfisi 1845 1854 

,426 Elgin and Kincardine, Victor Alexander, 9th Bruce . *633.; 1849 1863 

E.of. Sits,as I^d. Elgin (1849). 

345 Ellenborough, - Charley Edmund, 3rd L. . . Towry-Law 180a x8at> 1871 


800 174 Ellesmere, Francis Charles Granville, 3rd E, oi 

801 540 Elphin stone, William Buller Fullerton, 15th L. 

Sits as Ld. Elphlwtoae <1885). 

208 349 Ely. JohnHenrVj Wellington Graham, 4h M. of. 

Sits as Ld. Lafbus (igoi). 

808 48a Emly, William, i$t L. * . • * 


E^erton , 1846 

E/phinstone 1309 


1847 *862 
*849 *Ss7 


Monsell $874 


358 Enniskillen,, Lowry Egerton, 4th E. of. Sits as 
- Id. Griastead (1815). 

490 Erne, John Henry, 4th E. of. Sits as Lord 
Fermanagh (1876). I 

384 Enroll, William Harry, 18th E. of. Sits as Ld. 
Kilmarnock (1831). 

348 Erskine, William Macnaghlen, 5th L . . j 

537 Esher, : William Baiiol, xst L. . , . 

68 Essex, Arthur Algernon, 6th E. of » • 

Ettrick {set- Napier). 

820 Eversley, Charles, 1st Visct ' 

41 Exeter, William Alieyne, 3rd M. of „ . . 


F.rskine 
Brett , 


1,845’ *886 

1839 **$5 

1823 *846 j 

!&4t xfSa { 

1815 . . ' 

1803 1839 I 


haw-Lefevre 1857 


1835 1 1867 


«is Exmouth, Edward Fleetwood John, 4th Visct. . 
aoo Falmouth, Evelyn, 6th Visct. . . . . 

Fermanagh (see Erne). j 

90 Ferrers, Sewallis Edward, xoth E. . . 

1S3 Feversham, William Ernest, 1st E. of \ff/r • 

195 Fife, Alexander William George, 6th j$l of 

385 FingalL Arthur James Francis, iith E.* of. Sits 
as La FingaH (1831). j 

Fisherwick {see Don egal 1) , 

517 FitzGerald, John David, r-L. . . , 

446 Fitzhardinge, Francis Win . Fitzhardin^e, and L. 
J04 Fitzwilliam, William Thomas Spencer, 4th E. . j 

j 

300 Foley, Henry Thomas, 5th L. . . . 

384 Forbes, Horace Courtenay QammeJl, 19th L. . j 
371 Forester, Orlando Watkin Weld, 4th L- 

1x7 Fortescue, Hugh, 3rd E. . . . 

1 Foxford (see Limerick). 

j&i 8 Gage, Henry Charles, 5th Visct. Sits as Ld. 
Gage (1790}, „ „ 


Pellew 
Boscawpn . 

v Shirley 
Duncombe . 


i8x6 1861 1876 

1730 1819 T852 

17x1 1847 1839 

1868 1829 . . 

*759 *849 1879 

1628 1859 x88i 


FitzGerald. *883 xSi6 


Berkeley . 
Wentworth- 
Fitzwilliam. 
Foley , 
Forbes 
Forester . 


x86i 1 1826 181*7 

1746 *815 1S57 

*776 1:650 1869 

1443 1829 1S68 

iBat 1813 1886 


Fortescue . 1789 I x8i8 x86r 


as Ld. Stewart of Gar lies (1796). 

556 Galway, George Edmund Milnes, 7th Visct. 
Sits as Lord monckton <1887). 

494 Gerard, Willjam QmsfiehfTsnd iL . 

373 Gifford, Edric Frederic, 3rd L. . . 

357 Glasgow, George Frederick, 6th E. of. Sits as 

236 Gloucester and Bristol, Charles John, 31st Bp, of . 

Gordon (see Aberdeen). * .. < 

46a Gomanston, Jemco william J oseph, x 4th Visct. 

Sits as L& Gorxnanston (1868). 


Noel . . 

Stewart . . 

Monckton- 
ArundeU. 
Gardner / 
Gerard 
Gifford J . 
Boyle . - 


x7ao *854 - 1877 

1841 i88t 

i6a$ ' 1835 i 1873 

1747 *844 1876 

1800 x$— 1883 

*876 *8s*' *$ 8 7 
r834 , 1849' X873 
1703 1835 1869 


Prest0 »',^; 


* 1*78 183, 1876 






hazell’s annual cyclopaedia, i8S8« . 


Personal Detail^ Qlub, or Residence. 


Heir. No. 


M.P. Midhurst *74. Carlton A . *,-» « . . 

First peer was the famous Lord ChanceUor, Carlton . . "* „ 
P.C.; was Treas. of Household and First Copirdr. of Works ' 86 ; 

L.L. of Fife. Travellers*. ; 

Was Col. 66th Berks Rest. First peer ; was, a member, Of the 
Cabinet of tl All the Wdnts " r 'o6, and Ld. Chief justice of Eng^ 
Father of present peer ttiatiy years M.P.'Cariib. Wmv. Canton. 
Major D. of Lancaster ’s Own Yeo. Cav. Travellers* * , • . 

Retired Cant. R.N. : served in Burmah, Crimea, etc. A Load hi 
Wai ti rig 7|r&j arid ’£5-6 ; ‘ reapp. '$6. Carl to >t. ! 

Royal Va^^mmdmt . . . . . . « - 

P.C. ; °f Health *57 ; Vice Pres. Board of Trade *66 j ’ 

, tin ( v, M • v^$cnies ’68-70 ; Postmaster Gqn. ’703 ; M.P. 

V J4^74 ; is L.L. of Limerick. Athenaitm. 

A. P. Fnp|riM[en ’60-5 ; formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Carlton , 


J .C. ; of Health *57 ; Vice Pres. Board of Trade *66 j 

, t . ' ■ 1 i , M : v^$cnies ’68-70 ; Postmaster Gqn. ’703 ; M.P. 

& J4^74 ; is L.L. of Limerick. Athena itm. 

JI.Pv Bnut^’yen ’60-5 ; formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Carlton , 

'68-80, Fermanagh '80-5; a Lord of the Treasury 
Ferm anagh. Carlton. 

lotmbmMmOr Rifle Brigade ; is hered.Lord High Constable of 
SeOU'dflferved and severely wounded in the Crimea, Cna rds\ 
Trs* &jMVjytfa8 Lord Chancellor. Naval and Military , 

for Jjjelstcm ’66-8 ; Q.C. '60; Sol. -Gen. * 63 ; judge ’68-76 ; 
Lor&Jufltice of Appeaf '76-83 ; Mast, of Rolls '83. Athenaeum . 


P.C. ; Speaker of House of Commons *39-57 ; M.P. Downton ’30-1, 
Hants *3ri-57, High Steward of Winchester. Athenaitm. 

P.C. ; M.P, B, Lines. *47-57, Northants '57-67? Treas. Household 
’66-7; Capt. Gent.-at-Arrris ’67; is hcred. Grand Almoner; Lt.- 
Col. Com. 3rd & 4th Battns. Noithants Regt. ; A.D.C. Carlton. 

Carlton 

White's 


Cal' lion • a • * . #„« • 1 . • a a C. 

5 ucc, as 3rd L. ’67; M.P. E» Retford *53-7, N. Riding Yorkshire C. 
\s9-67. Carlton. 

P.C. ; M.P. Elgin '74-p; Capt. Gent.^at-Arms 80^; L.L. Elgin; *U,L. 

cr. E. of U.K, '85. Whites. 1 

State Steward to E. Spencer when Viceroy of Ireland. Brooks's La ! 

] 

F\C.; M.P. Ennis '52-60; SoL-Gcn. Irel. ’55-6 ; 4 tt.-Gen. ’56-8, '54-60,; L. ! 

Ij ish Judge ’60-82 ; Lord oi Appeal in Ordin. ’82. Athomomt, 

M.P. Cheltenham '56-65 ; formerly Capt. Horse Guards. Boodle's X„, 
K.G, ; M.P. Malton ’37-41 and ^46-7, Wicklow '47-57 ; L.L* W, L. 
Riding, Yorks. Travellers'. 

Travellers' , . . L, 

jkR.P. ; is premier baron of Scotland. Carlton . . . . C. 

Chancellor and Caoon of York, and late rector of Gedling, Notts. C. 
W alley Park, Broscln>, Salop. 

M.P. Plymouth '41-52, Mar yle bone '54-9 ; a Lord of the Treasury CJ.L. 
’46-7 j Sec. Poor Law Board ’47-51. Athmamtn. 

D.L. Sussex. Carlton ....... + . C; 


A. G* Poroevai, c. . 

Visct. Ehcombe, s. 
Lord Bruce, s. 


Hon.CZ 


Vise*. Brackley, $. . 
Master of Efpbia- 
stoiie, s. 

J. H. Lottos, c. . 
Hon* G. Monsell, $. 

Viscount Cole, a. 

Visct, Crichton, $. , 

Ld. Kilmarnock, a. 

Hon.JL,Erskiae, *. 
Hori^pB.BreU,a. 

Lord C&pell, g.s, , 


Ld, Burghley, M.P., 
s. 

Hon. W. A. Pellew, b 
Col. the Hon. E. • 
Boscaweri, C.B., s. 
W. K, Shirley, c. . 
Visct. Helmsiey, g.s. 

Hon. G. S, Duff, un. 


(to ME’dom of Fife), 
Hon. Rev. W, M. 
Plunkett, un. 


H on. C.P. Berkeley, 6. 
Visct. Milton, g.s. . 

Hon. F. C. Foley, b , 
Hon. A. M. Forbes, b. 
Hon, Cecil T. Forqs- 
’ ter, s, 

V. Ebringtcm* M.P*,«. 


Was in the army. Carlton . . ... 

tl.P. Wigtownshire ’68-73 J formerly in tlie Horse Guards. 
Carlton. • , 

M.P. for North Noitinghamshire ’72-85 ; created a peer of the 
U.K. '87, Carlton _ 

Peerage conferred <or distinguished naval services . . '* 

Was Lt. Life Gds„ ret. >6; hon. Major Lancs. Yeo. Ckv. Carlton. 
V.C. Served in Asliantee a*^ Zulu wars. Carlton . 

M.P. Bute *65; , ripp* Lord Clerk Register of Scotland >9, 
Scottish Conservahw. 

See biography, Athmceum . ....... 


C. Hon. E. T. Gage^ 825 
C.B., un. 

L. Visct. Campdcn, s, 22 G 
C„ Hon.R. H. Stewart, 6 . 227 

C. Hon. G. V. Monck- 288 ' 
ton-Arundell, a. 

... r ■ ■ . . a 828 

C* Hon. F. J, Gerard, s. 830 
C. : Hon. E.B. Gifford, A 831 
C* Capt. B.Boyle, R.N. 232 
. ' (to Sc. E'dom only) «. 


Was in the army; Gov. of Leeward islands *85. Carlton ; 
Government House, St.John's t Anti gup. 


C. Hon, J. E. Preston, e. $34 
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> No 

It! 

B°S 

885 

40X 

86 ? 

;»*9 

>, 

838 

350 

83ft 

m 

3*5 
16 $ . 

m 

473 j 

843 

261 

243 

*49 

344 

545 . 

345 

849 

847 

*°J 

328 

83 

348 

500 

849 

22X l ; 

£50 < 1 

r & 526 

851 

22 

858 

549 

£53 

854 

485 J 
226 ] 


h Abell’s annual Cyclopedia. 1888. 


Titl^rand Sitting Title. 


255 

855 

£57 

85ft 

85ft 

860 

861 

868 

863 

86ft 

865 

866 


486 

218 

xo6 

' ' *45 
, 49 1 

'100 

361 

*44 

85 5 
400 
#09 

386 


D ; ; 

Oraham (s*? Montrose^ 

Ciranard, George Arthtft Hastings 7th P ,f 
Site as Ld. 0 r*aaxd (1806) * S ’ 7ta **• of * 

: 

Greville, Algernon 'William Fulke, and L. 

Grey DeRuthyn, Rawdon George Grey, a 4 th L. 

Orey, Henry, 3rd E , 

^ m ^ or P e# Edmund, 1st L. 

Enniskillen). 

Guilford, Frederick George, 8 th E of 

feawsesi&r f : 

Haldon, Lawrence Hesketh, and L. . 

Halifax, Charles Lindley, and Visct. . 

ilftlsbury, Hardinge Stanley, 1st L. . 
lUBiUon of Daliell, John Glencairn Carter, 


Surname. 


Ach&efo . J 

Gough /' , 
Fitzroy , , 


Forbe « * *684 1833 J 


Norton 

Leveson- 

Gower. 

GreviUe 

Clifton 


476a 

*®33 


*§55 

*5*5 



x8o5 j 1602 


i885 *816 


1864 


1877 

1846 


1 


North 

Burrell . 1 
Ardcn-BaillieJ 
Hamilton 
Falk . 


Ham|>ton, John Slaney, and L, 
Hardinge, Charles Stewart, and Visct 



Harrington, Charles Augustus, 8th E. of . 
Hands, George Robert Canning, 4th L. . 
Harrowby, Dudley Francis Stuart, 3rd E. of 

; . 

Hatfcerton, Edward Richard, and L, . 

HaWke, Martin Bladen, 7th L. . # 

Hay <sw Kinnoul). - 

^.Wr aSl3rfM -^ Sit* u, LA 
AK& 



*75* 

*796 

1619 


*876 
I x8xo 
1827 


Douglas- . 
Hamilton. 


Hamilton . x886 [ 1829 
Hammond J f *874 


Brand . 

Pakington . 

Hardinge 

Yorke . 

Lascelles 

Ormsby* 

Gore. 

Stanhope, 

Harris 

Ryder , 


X884 


1812 

1876 



1 802 
* 5*4 


1826 


*836 

1824 i 
18x9 


*857 

1876 


Taylour x8oo 1822 j 
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Persona! Details, Club, or Residence* 


* JS 



L.L. of Armagh. Travgffl^}; . 

Formerly Capt. G*ea* Guards ; Served it T . _ _, T . ... . 

K.G*; a general re*. \ an Extfti Equeoy to the Queen; CLB.f %1 
J.P. Northants, Bucks and Suffolk. Travellers . 4 

Was LX. Co* I^itrim. United*Servics 


edln China. Carlton 


,x< . m 

' 1«* ' R% ’ KkMeitylx 887 


• A /I f’:U" ViactF<a 4 s,^ 


First peer was Speaker Houseof Commons. Carlton. *, . 

See biography. Athenceum . . . . ^ 

M.P. Westmeath *65-74 1 Groom-in- Waiting to the Queen ’68-73 »' * 
Lord of the Treasury '73-4; was in xst Life Gds, Devonsh ire . 
e. s. late Baroness Grey De Ruthyn, who died Dec. ’87, and in 
\vho»t favour Her Majesty was pleased in *85 to terminate the 

; abeyance into which the barony had fallen on the death of the 
4th marquis oi Hastings and sand Baron Grey De Ruthyn. 
K.G.; P.C.; M.P. Winchelsea ’36-30, Higham Ferrars *31, N. 
Northumberland 'ax-41, Sunderland *41-5 ; Under Sec. Colonies 
’30-3; Under Home Sec. ’34 ; Sec. for War ’35-0; Sec. for 
Colonies ’46-53 1 formerly LX, Northumberland. The first 
Earl was Prime Minister ’30-4. 

Q.C. : was leader of Pari, bar as Mr. E, B. Denison, subsequently 
• as Sir E. Bu*kett; is Chancellor of York. At hence um. 

A minor 

Sec. to the Lord Gt. Chamberlain ’37-70. Oxford and Camb , . 

S.R.P. ; formerly in the Guards; L.L. ot Haddingtonshire, 
Carlton. 

The first peer Will ho remembered in the House of Commons as 
Sir Lawrence Palk. Turf 

Pres, of Ettglismapnirch Union ; Eccles. Com. ’86. The first 


Visct* filled nSKe rous important offices, including that of ; 
- Chancellor Exchequer. Athenceum. » I 

P.C. ; M.PJLmpfieston ’77-85 ; Sol, -Gen, 75-80; Ld. Chancellor j 
'85*6 ; relppl ulw’86. Carlton. 

Is premier Scotland and hered. Keeper of Holyrood 


C. Maj.CG. Norton, c* 889 
,L. Lord Leveson, a. , 849 

-L. Hon*R.H*F.Gre- 881 
villcja, 

Hon.. Cecil Talbot 248 
Clifton, b . 

L. A. Grey, ex*M.P., n. 848 


C. W. Beckett, M.P., A 844 

. . Hon .M.W. North, mw. 845 
L. Hon. W. M. Burrell,*, 846 
C. Lord Binning, s. . 847 

C. Hon. L. W. Falk, s. 848 

Hon. C.Rvl-. Wood,s. 849 

C. Hon. H. G. Giffard,s. 850 

C. A. Douglas-Hamil- 851 
ton, c. 


M-P. Falkirk ^57*^ S. Lanarkshire ’68-74 and '80-5, Brooks's - . L. Hon., Gavin George 858 


P,C, ; Permanent llpder Foreign Sec. ’54-73. Athenceum . 
P.C.; kX Lqysr^s ’5S<^68 ; Cambridgeshire 68-84; a Lord of the 
TreaSury, ’s5-8 ; Pari. Sec. to Treasury ’59-66 ; Speaker of House 
ot Commons ’73-84; is h.p. of his b. Lora Dacre ; L.L. Sussex. 


Reform . , * \ 

The hrstpeer Was First Lord of the Admiralty, Sec. for Colonics, 
etc, Carlton . 

M.P, Downpatrick ’51-6: Under Sec. for War '58-9. First peer 
* was a distinguished soldier and Gov.-Gen. of India. Travellers * 
P.C,: M*P, Camb&, '*65-73 J served in Indian campaign ; Compt, 
of Household *66-8;; Master of Buckhounds ’74-80. Carlton . 

Catlfon . . . 

M.P. Sligo '41-53, Co. Leitrim ’58-76 j L.L. Co* Leitrim, Carlton . 

Major Cheshire Yeo, Cav. Carlton. 

Under Sec* India * 84 - 6 ; Under Sec. War July ’86 ; is well-known 
cricketer; peerage conferred for eminent mil. serv. Carlton . 
P.C. ; M.P. Lichfield '56-9, L’pool ’68-8a ; Vice-Pres. Council ’74-8 ; 
Pres. Board of Trade 78-80 ; Lord Privy Seal ’85-6, Carlton. 

Carlton , * * • , 4 * , . . , \ •* f . L ♦ 

M,P. Walsall 6. Staffs* *53-7, Travellers* * • . • 

Capt. 3rd Batt. 6f Princess of Wales’s Own (Yorks, Regt.). 
Carlton. 

M.P. Westmoreland ’54-70; XL, of Co. Meath; P.C. Carlton. 


Hamilton, s. j 

Hon. R. Brand, ex- | 
M.P m s. 


C. Hon. H. P. Paking- SU 
ton, h.b. 

C. Hon. H. C. Hard- 858 
inge,*. 

C. Visct. Royston, $. . 857 

C. Visct* Lascelles. s. iS8 
C. Hon.G. R. Ormsby- 858 
Gore* s. 

C. Hon. F, W.W. Stan- 889 
hope, b. 

C. Hon, R* Harris- 981 


Temple, uh. , 

on. H.P* Ryder, A 868 


C. Hon. 


£- Hon. A* E. D. Ast- 883 

L. Bomfc G. P. Lit- SM 

tleton, s. 

C. Lieut. Hon.S Hiwke, 865 
R.N., 6. 

C* B.of Bective, 848 

'4 "* 
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ree] 

No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

887 

3.37 

868 

528 

269 

454 - 

870 

, 198 

271 

238' 

878 

525 

278 

54 9 

274 

39 

875 

a 8 ® 

876 

aiy 

877 

543 

278 

544 

879 

532 

280 

488 

881 

S03 

282 

354 

288 

514 

284 

448 

285 

468 

286 

273 

287 

155 

268 

51 * 

289 

57 

290 

356 

291 

455 

292 

194 

299 

107 

894 

334 

295 

77 

296 

421 

297 

43 ® 

298 

347 

899 

3*5 
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Name, Title, and SittingTitle. 


Headley* Charles Mark, 4th L, * , ' V ? 

Henley, Anthony Henley, 3rd L. t Sits as Ld. 

Northington (1825}. ■ - ' ’ 

Hennker.John Major, 5 th L. V Sits »a 14 , 
Hartiemere (1866). ; >, .<•„ . > 

HeiXd, Hobert/idth'Visct. .. . . 

Hereford, Tames, 95th Bp, of . 

Kerries; Marmaduke Francis. 12th L, Sits sis 
Ld. Heroes (1884). . 

HerscheiV Farrec^jst L 

Hertford,Hugh de Grey, 6th M. of . . . 

Heytesbury, William Henry Ashe, 2nd L. 

Hill, Rowland Clegg, 3rd Visct 

Hillingdon, Charles Henry, xst L. 

Hillsborough, E. of (see Down shire). 

Hindlip,'' Samuel Charles, 2nd L, 

Hobbouse, Arihui, 1st L 



Hermiker- 

n m«r 

Devereux . 

Maxwell. 
Herschell , 

Seymour , 

A’Court- 
Holmes. 
Clegg-Hill . 


Allsopp 
Hobhouse , 


* 797 , * 8 45 lg 77 

1799 1825 1841 

18O6 1 *84!? 4870 

*549 *§43 *855 

« , r8i7 , * 

1489 i 8 J 7 1876 

*$&6 *837 . . 

1793 1843 1884 

1828 1809 1,860 

184a 1833 1873 ‘ 

1886 *830 , , 


1886 184a 1 m 
X885 t&lQ . . 


Ld. Doughy (1875). 
iood, Francis Whelcr, 4I 
rlopetoun, John Adrian I 
as Ld. Hhrafcoiui (1809). 


Douglas- 1605 
Home, 

Hood . . 1796 

Hope . , 1703 

Tufton . i88t' 

Milnes - . *863 

Fitzalan- 1869 
Howard. 

Ellis , . 1 597 

CurZQM-HdWcl x8ai 

St. Lawrence 1767 


■Kwlh, William IHiclf.Tristram, 4th E. of. Sits St.Lawrence 1767 
jp^Ld. ffowth (1881). ' 

■j^lfegdcn, Warner Francis John Plantagenet, Hastings . 1529 
14th E. of. < 

rluntlv, Charles, nth M. of. Sits as Lord Gordon . isgo 
Ms! drum (1851). 


Hutchinson (see Donoughmore). 

455 Hylton, Hedworth Hylton, and L. 

194 Iddesloigh, "Walter Stafford, 2nd E. of 

*07 Ilchester, Henry Edward, 3th E. of . 

334 Inchiquin, Edward Donough, 14th L. . 

Innes (see Roxburgh*;). 

77 Jersey^ Victor Albert George, 7th E. ot 
421 Keane, John Manley Arbuthnot, 3rd L. 
Kcnlis (see Headfort). 

432 Kenmare, Valentine Augustus, 4th E. ( 
as Ld. Kenmare CxS$j 5 >* 

Kenry (see Dunraven), 


Ker (see 


Northcote . 1885 


Fox- Strang- 1756 
ways, 

O'Brien • 153b 


VUliers', . ifyf i 
Keane . 1839^ 

Brownie , 1800 ■ 

Edwardee i8'86 


Kenyon . 1788 
Trollope , 1868 







UAZEIxV ANNUAL CVCtQMDIA, ? iS$& 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence# 


I.R.P. (elected *83). ' . . ' * ■ • • . ' 

M.P. Northampton ’59-74* Brooks** , . t . 

M.P. E, Suffolk ’66-70 ; a,Lor4 in Waiting *77, '65-6 ; reapp. *86,^ ‘ 
Carlton . * ; ‘ v : . , . » i v* . . * . . 

Is premier Visct. of England, 0*Wto« . #'.,.’*■*■ / ' 

See biography: Athenaeum g 'V . * 

LX, E. Riding, Yorks,, and |Lirkcudbrightshitc ,f Athenamm i } 

P.C. ; M.P. Durham City ’74-85; Q.C. ’72; Sol.+Gen. "80*5; R^e- f 
corder of Carlisle ’83-5 ; Ld. Chan. Feb. to July '86. Athcnve.um. 
P.C. ; M.P, Antrim Co. ’69-74* S, Warwickshire ’74-80; was in 
the Guards! Coinpt. of the Household *70-80. Cat lion. 

M.P. lsle of Wight 37-47. Ctuiian . . • , . . • . 

^M.P. North Shropshire ’57-65. Carlton ...... 

j. P. West Kent *68-85) a partner Glyn, Mills, and Co. Carlton* 

gj 

*t.P. E, Staffs. ’73-80; Taunton ’82-7. Carlton . « 

t C.; Q.C. ’6a { Otarity Commissioner ’66 ; Commis. of Endowed 
j Schools *6y Legal Mem. ofGov.-Gen. of India’s Coun. ’72-7! 

' Mem.Jfud.Tom. r.C/81,; mem. Lond.Sch. Bd/82-4. Athenaeum. 
LX. of Berwickshire and Lt.-Col. Lanarkhh, Yeo. Cav. Carlton 

Formerly Lieut. -Col. Grenadier Guards. Traveling . 

A Lord itt Waiting '85-6 ; reapp, July *86. Scottish Conservative 

LX. Westmoreland; a Lord in Waiting Feb. to July ’86. 
Brooks's. 

Private Sec. to E, Granville *8.3-4 ; a Lord in Waiting Feb. to 
July ’86. The first peer was a poet and author. Brooks's . 
White's v . *. 

Formerly in the dip, ser. and subsequently in the army. Carlton 
Mil, ScC. to Com.-in-Chief in India ’54; is a general and served 
in the Kaffir War. Tuif. 

M P. Galway *68-74; formerly in the army; State Stewaid to 
Viceroy of Ii eland ’55-8 and ’59-66. Travellers'. 

A minor. Sharavogul, King’s Co . . 

P.C. ; is premier M. of Scotland ; has bten a Lord in Waiting; 
Capt, Gent.-at-Arms ’81. Devonshire. ^ 

M.P, Wells ’55-68 ; was in charge of the Light Cav. at Balaclava, 
Carlton. 

e. s. of late carl, to whom he was private sec. *67-8 and ’74-7: 
Comm, of Inland Revenue ’77; Deputy Chairman of Inland 
Revenue Board ’Si. A then mum. 

P.C. ; Capt. of Gent* -at-ArmsXM ; L.L. Dorsetshire. Turf 

I.R.P. (ejected *73) ; LX.’Clare Co. Carlton . 

Was a Lord in Waiting '75-7; LX. Oxon, Carlton . 

Formerly in the army, Carlton ....... 

P.C.; M.P. Kerry Co, '53-71 l Compt. of the Household *56-8;, 
Vice-Chamberlain '59-66 and ’68-73 ; Lord Chamberlain *80-5 ; , 
lX. Kerry Co, , Travellers*. , 

P.C.: Ll. Pembrokeshire ; formerly in Coldstream Guards; ' 
M.P, Ha ven^rdy;»est ^68-85; piHiom in Waiting* ^-^j Compt. 
of Household '80*5 ^second Liberal Whip in House of Commons 
'73-85 ? a Lord in Whiting Feb. to July m Devonshire. c: ‘ 
First peer was a distinguished judge. Car$j$* . , . , #,) 

Junior Carlton « a • • • # # 



^ HonJR.A.-Winn,«». 

, Horn* $$, Henley, s. 

H- 

H osuff <C* Devereux,s. 

HornG. C.-Maiwoll, 
^tOlcto.oniy). 

Mon., R., , r* Her- 
1 echell, «+, 

E. of Yarmouth, 9. 

Hon. .W. F. A'C.- 
Holmes, g.s. 

Hon. R. JC Clegg- 
Hill, 9. , 

Horn C. W. Mills, 
M,P* # a. 

Hon.Chas.AUsopp,s. 


Ld. Duqglass, 0 . . 

■ Hon. G,A. Hood,s, 

Visct. Aithrie, s. . , 

Hon. J. S. R. Tuf- 
ton. s. t 

Uon.K,C.R.Milncs,5. 

lion. B, E. F.-How- 
ard, a. 

llori. T, E. Ellis, a. 

Visct. Curxon, M.P.,s. 

Hon, T. K. D. St. 
Lawrence, h. b. (to 
Ir. earldom). 

Hon, O, W. Hast- 
ings, 6. 

Lend Douglas Gor- 
don, b* 

Hon. H. G. H. Jol- 

lifies. 

Visct. St. Cyres, s. 


Lord Stavordale, s. 

HonX.W.O'Brieh^* 

Visct Villiers, s: . 
Hon. G. D. Keane, b. 

Visct Castlerosse; s. 


Hon. ’William Ed- 
wardes, a. 


Hun. G. T. Kenyon, 
M.F.,*». 

Hon.R. C. Trollope, 6. 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 


157 Kilmprey, Fr&ncls Charles, 3rd £. Of y 
4 ax Kimberley, John, xst £. of . . «;■ 


Surname, 


§ «T 5 , a 

pi 1 


« Needham; * &»* 1847 , 1880 
f Wodehouse x866 iSa6 . « 


X33 Kingston, Henry Ernest Newcomen, 6th £. of, 

444 Kinnaird, Arthur FitzGerald, tj*h L. 

390 Kinnoull, George, *»th E, of. * Sits as Ed. Hay 

407 Kintore, Al^ eraonH awkms Thomond, 9th E. Of. 

503 Lamingtor Alexander Dundas Ross, 1st L, 

rax LanesborOngh, John*Vansittart Danvers, 6th 
K. of. 

339 Langford, Hercules Edward, 4th I 

34 Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith, 5th M. of . 


King- ' 1768 4648 *67* 
Tenison. 

Kmnaird i 168a 1847 *887 

lifay . . 1633 1866 

Keith- 1677 185a 1880 

Falconer. 

Cochrane- 18B0 18*6 . . 

Baillie 

Butler. v 1756 1839 1866 4 

Rowley , 1800 1B48 1854 Cl 

Fitzmaurice T784 1843 1866 


311 I54 & 191 Lathom, Edward, 1st E. of . . . , 

31>9 463 Lawrence, John Hamilton, 2nd L. . 

313 439 Leconfield, Henry, and L. . . . . 

• 

914 17 Leeds, George Godolphin, 9th D, of . 

4 p 

313 170 Leicester. Thomas William, and E. of 

316 416 Leigh* William Henry, and L. . 

317 202 Leinster, Gerald, 5th D. of. Sits as V. Leinster 

(1747)- 

31 ft 387 Leitrim, Robert Bermingham, 4th E. of. Sits 
1 as Ld. Clements (1831). 

819 86 Leven and Melville, Alexander, 10th E. of . 

320 163 Lichfield, Thomas George, and E, of . 

321 247 Lichfield, William Dalrymple, 91st Bp of. 

329 331 Lifford, Thomas Lyttleton, 4th L. 

328 3S9 Limerick, William Hale John Charles, 3rd E. of. 

Sits as Ld. Fexford (1815). 

394 84 Lindsay, John Trotter, loth E. of 

394 63 Lindsey, Montague Peregrine, nth Ef of . 

826 £33 Lingen, Ralph Robert Wheeler, 1st L. 

327 408 Li&more, George Ponsonby, and Vitsct. Sat as 

32 ft , 467 Listcrwel, William, 3rd E. of. Sits as Ld. Hare 

(1869). 

329 948 Liverpool, John Charles, 1st Bp. of . , 

330 „ '250 Llandaff, Richard, 93rd Bp. of ... . 

■' ; ' Loftus (see Ely). 

331 197 Londesborough, William Hy. Forester, and L. 

389 158 Londonderry, Charles Stewart, 6th M. of. Sits 

as E. Vane (1833). 

393 London, Frederick, 108th Bp. of . . 

334 368 Lm^rd^Thomas, 3th E. of. Sits as Lord 

31 Jg Sit.» 

: Ld.Ker(x^,;. ! ^ ^ 

a6a Loudoun, es JBdw jud ^Hastingsifixth E. of v 

939 404 l 5 vat”s. (S j!,^ 0 ^. Sits as Lord Leva* (1837). 

46* 


Bootle- 

Wilbraham. 

Lawrence . 

I Wyndham , 


394 63 

826 £33 

327 408 


391 197 

389 158. 


Leigh . 
Fitzgerald 

Clements . 

Leslie- 
Melville 
Anson , 
Maclagan . 
Powys , 
Peiy . 

Limlsay- 
Belliune 
Bertie . 
Lingen . 

O’Callaghan 


Denison . 
Vane- - 
Tempest- 
Stewart. 
Temple 
Pakenham 

Low the* .. 
Kerr , ■ ’ i , 


1846 *679 

t 183^ *1869 

t8»8 1873 

1822 1842 

1834 1850 

1851 1887 

1647 1878 

*817 1876 

1825 1854 

1826 . . 

*833 x86i fc 
1840 x866 

*827 1851 

x8*5 1877 

18x9 . * 

1815 1857 

*833 1856 


*834 « - 
i%a 18S4 


xBai . . 

1664 1887 

ii 8$7 1883 

l 'jrft 33 ' X87O 


939 1 404 


Abney- f *874 

■ Hastings. 

Fraser J *540 l 187* I 1687 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence#. . 


■ I.R.P. :M.P. for Ntwrytyr*. CarUon * . ' ■ * * * #, 

K.G.; P.C. ; succ. as Lord to St. Petersburg * 

Under Foreign Sec. 5#-$ and i Viceroy of Ireland ’ 
Lord Privy Seal ’ 6 ?Hro; 5 ^ JfrOrip&tgif *70-4 and * 8 o-a; 


Lord rnvy Seal '68-70; sec. lor “Uotennss '70-4 ami '80-a; sec,. . 
for India ’ih-siand Feb. to JtdyW. Amen&um. ' y, 

J Captvand Hon# Maj. 5th Batt. Cdnimugbi Rangers j I.R.P. \ 
Carlton . , 7 . , ■ ; * - 

D.L. and J.P# Perthshire* Athenmum *' i •* > 1 

Formerly in the ‘Life Guards. Carlton . ;j > v * 4 . i#/ J 

P.C. ; a Lord in Waiting *$s- 6 ; app. Opt, Yeo. Guard July * 86 ./, 
Carlton # - ■ -w. 

M.P. Bridport ’41*6 and *47*5®, Lanarkshire *$ 7 t Honiton’sgrSF, 
Isle of Wight ’ 7 <*So. Carlton. 

^ I.R.P. ; formerly in the navy ; L*L. 00. Cavan. Carlton . • . 

v v.R.P. ; formerly in the Grenadier Guards. Carlton * 

l l i , i 

Under Sec, War ’73-4 ; Under Sec. India 'So; app. Gov.-Gen. of 
Canada '83. The family has included some distinguished 
ministers. Travellers'. 

P.C ; sued, aft Lord Skelmersdale '53 ; a lord in Waiting ’66-8 ; 
Capt. Yeo. of Guard '74-80# Lord Chamberlain '85-6 ; reapp. . 
July *86. Carlton. 

Son of the femfcus Gov.-Gen# of India. Brooks's .... 

M.P. West Sussex *54-69 ; formerly in the Life Guards. CarUon 

t Descended from Sir E. Osborne, Lord Mayor of London in 
158a. T ravellei s'. 

K.G. ; Keeper of the Privy Seal to the Prince of Wales, and 
L.L. of Norfolk. Brooks's. 

I b L.L* of W arwickshire . Brooks's 

D.L. andJ.P. Co.Kildare ; Capt. Kildare Militia ’74-55 18 premier 
Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Ireland. Travellers*. 

Retired lieut. Royal Navy, Carlton * 

S.R.P. Carlton * 

M.P. Lichfield ’47-54 ; formerly L.L# Staffordshire. Travellers* . 

See biography. Athenmum . 



See biography. Athenmum . J 

Carlton 

Has been in the Rifle Brigade; a Lord in Waiting; A.D.C. to 
the Queen ; Col. Cotnd. 5th Batt. R. MUusler Fusil. Carlton . 
S.R.P. ; formerly in the army. Carlton . . . . . 9 * j 

Formerly in the Guards. Carlton . . > • 

. Was Sec. to the Committee of Council on Education *49-651 and 
Permanent Sec. to Treasury *69-85. y, Wet her by Cdns., S. IV. 

, Has been in the army -.. formerly LX. Tipperary. Travellers' .* 

' M. 1 | 

a Formerly in the Guards ; severely wounded at Alma ; a Lord in 
} Waiting *80. Brooks's. 

See biography. Athenmum , * • . « . . . * 

See biography, Athenmum . 


'8atfSSSS&* & 


Visct. Kingston)*, a* 80 S 

* Hto.p.A.Ktnna(rt,ft.*1l94 
Lor<L Hay, of Kin- 80 5 
fauns, l 

Lord fftverurie, s. . 808 

Hon. . C. W. C.- , W 7 
Battlie, U.P., 0. 
Ld.Newtown-Butler, 308 

Mai Hon. W. C. 309 
Rowley. 6# 

E. of Kerry, s* . 810 
L. Skelmersdale, $. 811 


Hon; A# G. Law- 319 
rence, s. 

Hon.G. O’B, Wynd- 313 
p ham, s. 

M. of Carmarthen, s. 

. Visct. Coke, s. . 815 

Hon. F.D. Leigh, a. 316 
M. of Kildare, * . 817 

Visct, Clements s# 3 JJ 3 

Hon. R.L. Melville, 310 
h.b. 

Visct. Anson, s. , 380 


Hon. J. Powys, s. . 883 
Visct. Glent worth, s. 333 

D. C. Lindsay, a. . 824 

Ld. Bertie, s. . 339 


Visct, Ennismore, s, ] 389 


i_C anton. . , . 

/P.C. See biography. Athenmum . V . , * • • 

f LieuL and Life Guards. Bruton Street > W. . \ • . 

A dm. Westmoreland and Cumberland coasts. CarUon . , 
K.T, ; P.C. | LL 4 >i; Loid.‘^«eper Pnvy Seal of Scotland, aM, ? 


Capt.-Gen. Royal Scottish Archers; app. Sec. for Scotland, 
SK Mar., ftnd Vice-Pfes; Stotch Ed. Dept;, April *87, Carlton . L j 
D.L. Ayrshire. : Carlton . • ' - " ^ 

A minor. Beaufort Castle, Beautyf Inverness . • « « 


Visct. Kainchffe, «. 831 

Visct.Cftstlereagh,s. 836 


Hoh. £. M. Paken- m 

Hou“c!lxowther,&. W 
E.of Anorum, t. . US 


Hoi*. V. F. Abney 8 ST 
. Hasting*, 6 . j 

Hon.H. ]. Fraser, 6 | S» 
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No. 

"U* , rtj 

5 0 y 
■s> s 

Spx 4> 

«°8' 

m 

<■ *71 

84fl 

* 

“ *37 

m 

4*3 

m 

3 « 

m 

*90 

♦ 

Ml 

44a ; 

346 

96 

sir 

553 

347 

558 

% 

m 

ISO : 

24 

8$0 

353 

m 

**4 

m 

i 

140 

363 

79 I 

354 ! 

81 

365 

20 

366 j 


867 

335 

389 

368 

359 

008 

360 

4*4 

*881 

' ^ 

*9* 

368 

$26 

SG3 

rsa 


*46 

865 


fcfi 

' 4*^, 




Name, Title, and Sitting TitlS* 

+ 


Surname. 

* jr , 

rt "O 

Si} £ 

Qi- O 

E 

M 

. *o 

* 

KiDg-NOel . 

% <■ 

$*838 

* 

“%’S 


Bingham . 

Brownlow . 

*795 
*939 ] 

*809 

*858 

*839 

^8Sa 

Lyttelton . 

* 7^4 


1876 

Bulwer- 

Lytton. 

1880 

*831 

• * 

Vernon 

Parker • 

*&59 

I 72 t 

*824 

i%tn 

*873 . 
*850^ 

Macnaghten 

1887 

4830 

M'Garel- 

Ilogg. 

1887 

« 

*823 


Harris • 

1800 

XS07 

1841 

Montagu 
Mauncis . 
Murray 

1779 

1807 

1 7792 

1823 
1852 
| 1806 

*855 

1864 

1840 

Pin repent . 
Good eve- 
Erskine. 
Erskine 
Spencer- 1 
Churchill. 
Skefling ton 

1806 

1404 

1565 

1702 

1660 

181*5 

1K36 

1839 

1844 

1842 

i860 

4 #se 

1832 

1883 

1863 

Massy. 
Btabazon . 

1767 

1627 

* 8 35 

1841 

J «74 

1887 

Dundas 

x8oa 

*835 

1 886 

Methuen . 

1838 

*8*8 

*849 

Willoughby 

*71 1 

*844 

*877 

Brodrick . 

* 7*7 

1830 

*870 

Leesob 

*763 

*835 

187* 1 

I 

III 

go 1 ! 

WM® 

•*8x3 

1S00 

.4814 

18*9 

i8ri 

*8# 

i§ 4 $ 

+ m, 

’ J'*' ' ' , 

Mohc«$iif 4 

, s r ' 

*873 


V • ' 




Lovelace, ^illiara, *st £. of, ; , • 

Lovell and Holland tor Egmotit). 

Lucan, George Charles, 3rd E. -of ' \ ■ • 

Lurgan, WilHaift, 3rd L. . * V* * ’ 

r ' ;1 , 

Lyttelton, Charles George, 5th L.^ Sits as Ld. 
Lyttelton (1794). 

Lytton, Edward Robert Lytton, ist E. of. 


tyvcden, Fitzpatrick Henry, and L. , 

Maeolesfield. Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme, 
6th £, of. 

Macnaghten, Edward, L 


Magheramorne, James Macnaghten, 1st L. 


Malmesbury, James Howard, 3rd E. of 

Manchester, William I>rogo, 7th D. of 
Manners, John Thomas, 3rd L. . 
Mansfield, William David, 4th E. 0 1 . 


Manvcrs, Sydney William Herbert, 31 d E. of , 
Mar, John Francis Erskine, 34th E, of 

Mar and Kellie, Walter Hemy, 73th E. of 
Mailborough, George Charles, 8th D. of . 

Massereene, Clotworthy John Eyre, nth Visct. 

Sits as Ld. 6riol (x8zi). 

Ma&sv, John Thomas> 4 Wilharn ? 6th L. 

Meath, Reginald, iath £. ot. Sits as Lord 
Chavrorth (1831). + * 

Meldrum (see Huntly). 

Melville, Henry, 5th Visct. , • * • % 

Mendip (see Clifden). 

Meredyth (see Alhlumney). 

Methuen, Frederick Henry Paul, and L. „ 

Middleton, Digby Wentworth Bayard, 9th L. . 

Midleton, William, Stli Visct. Sits as Ld, 
Brodrick (1796). 

Milltown, Edward Nugent, 6th E. of . . . 

■ ■ /*' 1 . r ' 

Minster (He Conyngham). 

Minto, Wiliiam riugh, 3rd E. of, , * . 

Monck, Charles Stanley, 4th Visct. Sits as Ld. 

. Konck (t866) 

Monckton (see Galway). 

Moncretif, James Weifiwoodj *st L» • • “ ^ . f 
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Married tfce only^au. «f Lord, Byron the poet ; L.L. Surrey., 
> Athenaeum? , * “ ' ■ ^ 


I.R.P.; M.P. Mayo^ad-ae^ retrral eetmral : Col, of First life 
'j Guards ; servfp in the jSihnoM LX. Co. Mayo. Carlton* : - 
Formerly in the Grenadier Guards. Carlton* ;* . * ; * r - * 
1 *\ ' ■ 1 *“ " . de 

M.P. Worcestershire *68-7+; LandCommissr.for Enghfcid. 

1 Brooks’s. ‘ r 4V ; . f :v 

: Succ. as and Low V* *, was some years 1 in the dip. servi< e, and 


was Minister Plenipotentiary to Portugal just previously to ms 
appointment as Gov, -Gen. or India '76-80 ; app. Ambassador at 
Pans Nov, *87 j elect. Rect. Univ. Glasgow 87. The first lord 
was the celebrated author. Athenceum. , 

Vlas been in the diplomatic service. 4, Belgrave Place, > S.W. 

M.P. Oxfordshire ’37^4*. Carlton . . . * - • . 

P.C. ; B.A. CamU '5a, M.A. *59, and Fell. Trin.; Line. Inn *£1; 
Q.C. ’80 ; Bencher ’83 ; M.P. Co. Antrim ’80-5 ; N. Antrim '85-7; 


tn. ’57 Caroline Elizabeth, a. of the ist Lord f'enrhyn ; entered 
1st Life Gufirds '43, retired as Maj. and Lt.-Col. ’59; J.P, 
Middlesex, Westminster, and Co. Antrim : succ, to baronetcy 
'76; Chm. Met, Bd. Works since ’70; M.P. Bath ’63-8, Truro 
'71-85 ; Middlesex (Hornsey D.) ’85-7; K.C.B. ’74; assumed by 
royal licence *77 additional name of M‘Garel. 

P.C, ; M.P. Wilton '41; Foreign Sec, ’5a and ’58-9; Lord Privy 
Sear66-8 and ’74-6. Carlton . _ 

M.P. Bewdley '48-51, Hunts ’52-5 ; formerly in the Gds. Carlton 

Formerly in the Guards. Carlton 

M.P. Aldborough ’30, Woodstock ’31, Norwich ’32-7, Perthshire 
’37 40; a Lord of the Treasury ’34-5 i ia L.L. Clackmannanshire 
and hered. Keeper of the Palace cf Scone. The first Earl was 
the celebrated judge. Carlton. * 

M.P. South Notts ’52-60. Carlton ♦ ... 

S.RJP, ; present holder’s title confirmed by Act, '85. Carlton . 


SMtP. Carlton . 
fWnerlv in the Horse Guards. The first Duke was the Cele- 
brated military commander. Hurlingham. 

Is also Visct. Ferrard, I.P., cr. 1797 ; L.L. Co. Louth. The ist L. 
Oriel was last Speaker of the Irish House of Corns. Carlton. 

I.R.P. Carlton .♦ . 

P.C. ; D.L. ; Hon. Col. 5th Bat. R.D. Fusiliers. Long known in 
public life before succeeding to title, as Ld. Brabazon. Carlton . 

Melville Castle , Lasswade, Edinburgh 


\ Formerly in the army: a Lord in Waiting *68-74. *80-5, and Feb. L. 

*. to July ’86. Brooms 

^^■prmerfy Capt, Scots Guards. Carlton ...... C, 

f High Steward of Kingston-on-Thames ; M.P. Mid Surrey ’69-70. c. 

T Carlton. 

I.R.P. (elected *8*). Descended from a mem. of the Northampton- C. 
shire family of the Leesons of Whitfield, who went to Ireland . 
as an officer in the army Of Charles L Carlton. /, 

M.P. Hythe *37-4*, Greenock ’47-5*1 Clackmannanshire *$fy. L. 

Travellers \ ' \ ' ' : ' ■ , - . ,,, < . _ e 

P.C. ; M.P. Portsmouth^ j a Lord of the Treasury f ss-S » Li 
^ (f|v.-Gen. of Canada L*L. Dublin Co. Athenaeum. 

p/J; M.P. JUftk *$**9, Edinburgh *59^8, Glasgow and Aberdeen L. 
*»jt€Sniv. ’68-9} Sol.-Gen. for Scot, 40-x; Lord Advocate 
ff '53-7, ’59-66, and 68-95 app.. j^itice Clerk and Pres, ana 
Div. Court of Sess. 


museum: 


5 Clerk and 


L^ 6i^am,s. ,880 

V** 881 

: Hon/ji <J**Lyttel* &83 
■ ion; a. , • a . \ 

Visct, Knebworth, s. M3 


Hon. the Kiev, C. J. 888 

1 VcrHOBf v* 

Visct. Parker, s. . 88$ 


HonJamesDouglas 387 
MG arei-Hogg, a. 


Admiral SirE. A. J. 88$ 
Harris, K.C.B., b , p 
Visct. Mandeville, 5. 849 
Hon. A. Manners, b . 850 
Visct. Stormont, s. 851 


V. Newark, M.P., s. m 
Ld. Garioch, a. . 363 

Lord Erskine, s. . 354 
M. of Blandford, s. 855 

Hon. O. J. C, 856 
Skeffington, s. 
Hon.H.S.j . Massy, s. 357 
Lord Ardee, s. . 358 


Hon. C. Saunders 359 
[ Dundas, b. 

Col. Hon. P. S. 360 
Methuen, C.Bm s . 

Hon, G. E* P, Wii- 361 


loughby.fi. 

Hon. W. St.J. Bro- 363 
derick, M.P., s. 

Hon, H. Leeson, fi, 863 


Bro- 363 


Visct, Melgttnd, 9 . . V86 

Hoti. H. P. C, S. 365 
; ! /Monek, s. 

Hon. JL h $0* 889 

creiflf, s, . ’ 
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tie* 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

; 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title* 

11 

- t 

Surname. 

gjg’S 

$31 

s 

(S 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

*w 

5 ?* 

1 1 1 ' ' ■ 

filcfck Bretton# John George, is* L. * » * 

Dodson' * 

1884 

i8pa 

. . 

m 

S 3 * 

MbnksweU, Robert, andL. . , * * „ 

Collier 

t&fy 

* 8*5 

me 

m 

530 ; 

Montagu of Beauliez^ Henry John, 1st L. , , 

DougJa^Scott 

-Montagu. 

Spring-Rice 

m$ 

*833 

* « 

m 

410 

Montcagle (m Sligo). * 

Monteagle of Brandon, Thomas, end L. . < 


*849 

1866 

m 

97 

Montrose, Douglas Beresibrd Malise Ronald) 
5th D. of* Sits as £. Graham (173a). 

Hoore ($** Drogheda), 

Moray, George, 14th K. of. Sits as Ld, Stuart 
of Castle Stuart (1796). 

MorDy, Albert Edmund, 3rd E. of . 

Graham . 

* 707 

185s 

*874 

m 

m 

3*3 i 

* 5 i 

Stuart 

Parker , 

*56* 

1815 

*8*4 

* 8*3 

*872 

*864 

W 4 

876 

8o 

30 a 

Morton, Shoiio George Watson. 21st E. of 
Mostyn, Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan, 3rd L, 

Douglas 

Lloyd-Mostyn 

*458 

*831 

32 

1884 

1884 

we 

S 3 8fe i*6 

Mount £dgcumbe, William Henry, 4th E, of . 

Edgcumbe . 

*789 

*832 

*86* 

877 

507 ' 

Mount-Temple, William Francis, L. , . 

Cowper* 

Temple 

*680 

*8xx 

• • 

m 

*55 

Mowbray and Stourton, Alfred Joseph, 23rd L. 

Stourton * 

*®95 

*829 , 

*878 

m 

i6t 

Munster, William George, and E. of . 

Fitz-Clarence 

*447 

*83* 

*834 

*643 

880 

477 

Napier, Francis, xoth L. Sits as Ld. Etbrick 
O872). 

Napier 

1627 

*8x9 

*834 

881 

46 l : 

tNapier of Magdala, Robert Cornel is, xst L. 

Napier 

r86S 

1 z8io 

1 * • 

| # 







# 

ii 

*38 
*5 ! 

Nelson, Horatio, 3rd E 

Newcastle. Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas, 
7th D. of. 41 

Newcastle, Ernest Roland, 1st Bp. of 

Norfolk, Henry, 15th D, of , . 

Nelson 

Pelham- 

Clinton 

Wilberforce 

Fitz-Alan- 

Howard. 

Phipps 

*805 

*756 

*823 

1864 

i* 3 S 

*879 

384 

886 

*49 

Jtl ; 

*483 

1840 

1847 


886 

gy 

MHjHnnby, George Augustus Constantine, and 

1838 

rBtg 

*863 

887 

888 
888, 

880 

470 

*7* 

4 » 

5 ®s 

r 

Normanton, James Charles Herbert Welbore, 
3rd E, of. Sits as Ld. Somerton (1673). 

North, of Kirthne, William Hemy John, nth L. 
Northampton, William, 4th M. of 

Northbouroe, Walter Charles, *st L. . . 

Ellis-Agar . 

North * . 

Pougjaa-Mac- 
lean-Compton 
James 

*806 

* 55 * 

*8ia 

1884 

x8i8 

1836 

*8*8 

*8*6 

*868 

*684 

*877 

1829 

881 

*88 

Northbrook# Thomas George, xst E. of , , 

Baring 

1876 

1826 

• • 


* 

f 





m 

8? 

Northeak, George John, oth E. of 

Nov* hihgton (*«* Henley), < 

Northumberland, Algernon George, 6th D. of . 

Carnegie . 


*843 

1878 

888 

#8 4 

Percy . v „, 

1766 

*8xo 

1867 

884 

497 * 

* 

Norton, Charles Bowyer, xstL. « • + * 

Addoriej r , 

m 

*8x4 

* • 






Jell's t 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence, 



Jtieform. ■ ja?' v^‘ ■ V v ,, •’ .1 ' , 

r* fin . Temp. ’6p; Ms been ^sdn^Cott-nsd toTreaswry and L. 
Official Exam. Hifrh Coeirtoi Justice, Mrooks's. ' * ^ \ 

M.P. §UJdit& 5 iSh %V 5 tb C 

Buccleuch e ?4 Que^nsbeny, Carlton . 1 ; . . Vi , w . '-, -v, ” 

Grandson of the first lard/the well-known minister. Atkeneeum D.L, 

'Army. Lt.-CoL, Cotndt. 3rd Bat. Argyll and Suthmdaad High- C. 
landers \ LX* Stirlingshire. Carlton* , v " 

E.L. Inverness Co. Traveller*' * ' ' * • • • . i ' • * 

P.C. ; a Lord in Waiting ’68-74 ; Under Sec. for War ’80-5 ; First L, 
Com. of Works Feb, to April ’86. Travellers'* 

S.R,P. Carlton* . . ■■■ „ « . . . . * C. 

Carlton . * * . r . . . * * . . ♦ '* C. 

P.C. ; M.P. Plymouth J59-6* 1 Lord Chamberlain '79-80 ; app. C. 
Lord Steward of the Household July '86; is L.L. CornwaD. 

P.C . ; m”p. Hertford ’53-68, S. Hampshire ’68-Bo; a Lbrd of the L. 
Transnrv ’a r > tjcwdl rTf the Admirsftv 'ifi-sa and : Under 


of Works ’6<*6j is Brevet-Major in the army. Atkenczum 
Burlingham « , , * * • v * C. 

First E. was stikof William TV. by Mrs. Jordan. Travellers* . C. 

P.C. ; K.T.t Gov. Madras '66-72, and Acting Viceroy pro tern, on L. 
death of Lord Mayo ; has been Minister in U.S.A., Nether- 
lands, Ambassador in Russia, and at Benin. Athe+uzum. 

Has been mem. of Coun. of Gov, of* India ; Acting Gov.-Gen. • . 
of India aftermath of Lord Elgin until arrival of a successor } 
Com.-in-Chief of Bombay army; commanded Abyss in. Eatued,; 

Coro .-in-Chief Bengal army; Gov. of Gibraltar; F.R.S . ; 
D.C.L. ; Constable of Tower and L. of Tower Hamlets ^7, 
United Servtce, 

Is a grand-nephew of the celebrated Admiral. Carlton * . C. 

Carlton . , . . ....... . t '• C. 

See biography. Bmwelt Tower, JVemastfaontTym - • • * 

Ji.G, ; is premier Duke and Earl and hered. Earl Marshal of C. 

England. Canton „* _ 

P.C. ; M, P. Scar boro' ’47-5* and ’52-8 ; Compt. of Household 63-7 i U.l 


M.P. Wilton '4J~5P». Travellers' * 

Formerly in tst life Guards. Carlton • 

K.G. ; is a vice-admiral fet. Travellers? . • • 

tfM.P- Hull * 37 - 47 * Travellers^ * » * , * • . * « 

P.C, ; rucc. as and Lord ;66? M.P. Falmouth *57^1 « Lord of 
the Admiralif Under. Sec. India * 59-^1 Under Htmm 
Sec. ^4^66; GO|. 4 Sfett. > TO Lord of the Asd- 

S.R!pl%S&^ »e^S s^s Guard** ' Cartlm, •# ’ V , ’ 


K.G.; NorBiumberland >- 

65 i "a- Lord wine KmKBSijt VippS®s**of Board nfTnmu 

'so Lord L.C of Northumberhuid. 

Staffoid^iire V*ry8j ?***. Board nf Health 
an <5 Vice-Pres. -Ceuitc4'/dft*oj Under Sec, Colonies 
Pres. Board of Trade '744, . Carlton* 

4 Sf > 


'mbi m 


m 

. Hon, S. E. Spring- 89b ■ 
I ffofG«ham v a. ■ ||ft 

^. : S.-Gray, e.. . » 

Viact. Boringdon, s. 898 

Lord Aberdour, L . M 
Ho®. E. L. R, Lloyd- ST* 

Visct. ^aJletort, a. 898 


Hon. C. B< Stour- 891 
ton, a. 

Ld. Tewkesbury, s . 899 

William, Master of 889 
• Napier, s. 

Hon. R.W. Napier, s. 811 


Visct. Trafalgar, a. 882 
Ld.H.P.-CUhtoti, b, 888 

. . . . m 

E. of Arundel and 888 
, . Surrey, a* 

, Rev. E, df Mul- 888 
grave, s f 9 . 

, Vf$i£ Somertoh, s. 889 

Earl Compton, a. .,<> ^8» 
James, 880 
, Vi«et'&Snjg»M,P.,a. 801 


. ao* 

* 888 

|iteiit.CX.Add«r*ey.s. 888 



rfA^EU.’s ANNUAL CYCLOPAEDIA, l888. 



{&» 

No: 

jus 

v 

Name, Title , and Sitting: Title* 

/ . J 

Surname. 

1*1 

m 

Cu <j 


Suc- 

ceeded. 

M 

*33 

(Norwich, jojm .Thomas* 88th Bp, of * ■ ♦ 4 

Ockham («#* Wentworth)* 

Pelham '•> 

> , a 

1811 

- . 

896 

897 

'.474 ' 

- 400 

0Tjag*n A Tlmm*s Tw«ley, e&dE** « ■ * 
■OjN t e^ Edward, and L, . /*, « 


*868 

7878 

1839 

1885 

1883 

m 

,‘*59 

Onslow, of ^ ^ 

Outflow . 

mt 

*853 

2870 

898 

403 

Oranmore and Browne, Geoffrey Dominick 

Browne- 

1836 

*8x9 

2860 

% 

* 4 * 

Aujruatus Frederick, 2nd L. 

OrforJ, Horatio, 4th E. of . 

Oriel {844 Maasereene). 

Guthrie 1 
Walpole . 

2806 

* 8*3 

1858 

401 

89 

Orkney, George William Hamilton, 6th E. of . 

Filzmaurice 

1696 

1827 

*877 

409 

459 

Ormathwaite, Arthur, 2nd L. . . . 

Walsh /i 

1868 

*827 

iS8i * 

403 

36 s 

Ormonde, James Edward ‘William Theobald, 

Better . 

* 5*5 

*844 

*854 


3rd M. of. Sits as Ed* Ormonde <2821 ). 

404 

928 

OXenbridge, William John, 1st Visct. 

Oxeofoord (see Stair). 

Monson • , 

18S6 

* 8*9 

• f 

405 

942 

Oxford, John Fielder, 31st Bp. of 

MaCkarness 

• *1 

*820 

* . 

406 

58 

Pembroke and Montgomery, George* Robert 
Charles, 13th E. of. * 

Herbert , t 

x «ii 


1662 

' 40 * 

456 

Fenrhyn, George Sholto Gordon, end E. . 

Douglas-* 
Pennant 
Wilde . 

1 m 

*836 

1886 

408 

464 

Penzance, James Plaisted, 1st L. 

*&#■ 

28l6 

'• * ' 

409 

307 

Percy, Henry George, E. Sits as Ld. Xov&ine , 

Percy. 

* 

*846 

• • 

410 

*39 

Peterborough, William Connor, 26th Bp. of x . 

Magee 


*822 


411 

418 

*74 

379 

Feffe, Rev. William Joseph, 13th L. . . * . 

Piunket. Most Rev. William Conyngham, 4th L. 

Petre . 
Piunket . 

1603 

1827 

*847 

*828 

1884 

1871 

413 

89 * 

Poltimore, Augustus Frederick George War- 
* wick. 2nd L. 

Potwarth, Walter Hugh, 6th L. . . . , j 

Bampfylde . 

1832 

*837 

1858 

414 

988 , 

Hepburne- 

1690 

2838 

1867 

; 


Ponsonby <$£* Beesboipugh). 

Wwtt 




415 

*24 

Fortarlington, Henry John Reuben, 3rd E. of . 

Dawson- 
Damer 
Cavendish- 
Bentinck* 
Portman . 

*785 

aSSB 

1845 

416 

*3 

Portland, William John Arthur Chafes James, 
6th D. of. 

Portman, Edward Berkeley, 1st Visct. 

1716 

*857 

2879 

417 

,**3 

*873 

*799 

. , 

416 

tot 

J^ortsifteuth, Isaac Newton, 5th E. of . 

Wallop 

* 74 $ 

2825 

*854 

419 

■ 78 

Poulett, William Henry, 6th E. . . “ . , 

PoWersfcourt, Mervyn Edward, 7th Visct. , 

Poulett 

J 7©6 

2827 

1836 

1864 

480 

204^5*7 

Wingfield . 

*743 

1844 

481 

*37 

Powis, Edward James, 3rd E. of . 

Herbert , V 

2804 

*8*8 

1848 

489 

*09 

RadaorJHMfey^ E. of 

Pleydell-Sou- 
verie . 

Somerset '* 

*765 

*6rS 

1869 

493 

■/ 4 k* : 

Raglan^MJJPfitrRoy Henry, 3rd E, 

,*85* , 

* 8$7 

1864 

494 

496 

486 

' 37ft i 

johm^Iark, $thE. o£ Sits as 
Jtanfurlv (j8 »6). ' J ■ 

George, and Etfsf , 

Rayleigh, John William, 3^ E. . . / 


e 1 

2:831 


1875 

*86^ 

37 * 



13^*2 

1878 

1873 

497 m 

5 « 

Hehy, Donald James, nth L. Sits as Ed. Aeay 
(1881). * 

Revelstoke, Edward Charles, 1st E, V . 

Macfcsy v '* ’ ' 

I626 

2839 1 

2876 

498 

S 3 © 

Baring ^ J 

2885 

2828 

• 










■f**l 


No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

« 

MO 

33U 

*3 

481 

30 

488 

47* 

488 

481 

348 

367 * 

486 

306 

488 

465 

m 

449 

488 

489 


440 

x 39 

411 

*3* 

418 

409 

443 

S29 

441 

Sod 

414 

169 

446 

- s8o' 

447 

St 

448 

49$ 

418 

*6 

460 

18 

a 

»37 

*44 

*45 

T 50 

37 a 

468 

468 

4*9 

557 

487 

535 

'§ 

207 

•» 

■ 

''I 

Vh, 1 

m 

488 

3 




HA^LL’S AKNl 

■ . i c'j 


ANNCAt' CVtXOPiEDIA, 1 888 . 




Name, Vi tie, and Setting Title. 


Ribblesdaiej Thomas, 4 th L, ^ » ■ „ , ! & 
Richmond «nd Gordon, Charles Henry, 6th I>. 

* u£ ' , 1 . * ‘ ,v 


Ripon, i 


i Frederick Samuel, of .. 

% V ,. ■ * ' 


Robertas, Thomas Charles* and L. • . . 

Rochester, Anthony Wilson, 98th Bp. of . 
Roden, John Strange, 3th E. of. Sit# as Lord 
ClanWassm (*8ax)* 

Rodney, George Bridges Harley Bennett, 7th L. 

Rcgerscn, 10th L. Sits as Lord 

and L. - ♦ 

Romney, Charles, 4 th £, of 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip, 5th E. of. Sits as 
Ld, Rosebery (1828)* 

Ross ( ste Glasgow). 

Rosso, Lawrence, 4th E. of , . • 


Rosslyn, Francis Robert, 4th £. of . . 

Rosemore, Derrick Warner William, sth L. 

Sjts as Loid Rcsemors (1838). 

Rothschild, Nathaniel Mayer, 1st L. . *, 

Rowton, Montagu William, ist L. 

Roxburghe, James Henry Robert, 7th B. of. 

Sits as E. Innes (1837). 

Russell, John Francis Stanley, and E. • 

Rutland, Charles Ceteil John, 6th D. of . , 

Bacltville, Mdttimer, ist L. . . . . . 

Saint Albans, William Am e Hus Aubrey de Vere, 
lothD.of; 

St. Albans, Thomas Legh, 1st Bp. of. 

St. Asaph, Joshua, 70th Bp. of . . 

St David's, William Basil, 119th Bp. of . 
Saint Cen sus, Henry Cornwallis, sth E. of 
St. JOnmefBlet&o, Beauchamp Mowbray, 16th L. 

Saint Leonards, Edward Burtenshaw, and L. . 
Saint Levan, John, 1st L 


Saint Oswald, Rowland, ist L. . . . . 

St. Vincent, Carnegie Parker, sth Visct. * 

|aUsbury, Robert Arthur Talbot, 3rd M. of v, 

*ford <s& Courtown). V t 

didhuret, William, and L. . ,*■ . .. 

Sandwich, Edward George H enry, 8th E. of , 
Sandy®, Augustus Frederick Arthur, 4th L. , . 

470 


Surname. 

Ip! 

U 

I 

r-l 

6 IS 1 
«1 

Lister, * / ■ , 
GordoR- . ' 
Lennox ' 

36j 

1854 

*8rS 

X 

Robinson;, 

*87*. 

*837 


f * l k * 

Agar- 
Robartes. 
Thorn d . 
Jocelyn' , • 

' 1 

1869 

*77* 

*844 

‘ 1835 
*8*3 

188a 

isei 

Rodney, ’* 

t 7$9 

*857 

1864 

RoJlo . . . 

i6$i, 

i*3J 

*85* 

Romilly » 

t86s 

*635 

*874 

Marsham * 
Primrose . I 

1801 1 

1703 

l84t 

*847 

2874 

*868 

Parsons 

1 

1806 

1840 

1867 

St. Clairr j 
Erskine. 

W eatenra . 

1 

t8m , 

1 

*796 

*833 

1853 

1866 

*874 

Rothschild. 

2885 

2840 

. . 

Lowry-Corry 

1880 

I838 

. . 

Innes-Ker . 

170; 

- ^ 

*«39 

2879 

Russell . 

2862 

1863 

1878 

Manners . 

1703 

ISIS 

1857 

Sackville- 

West. 

BeauclOrk . 

1876 

1684 

l8aO 

2840 

1849 

Claughton . 
Hughes , 
Jones . . 

Eliot . , . 

St. John . 

P • 

*55» 

1808 

2807 

*8as 

*83$ 

1844 

3887 

Sogdeo . , 
St. Aubyn . 

1853 

tS$7 

2847 

2839 

2875 

Winn * ^ 

*88$ 

7820' 

• 4 

Jervis# ’ 

e&ox 

, *»55 

1885 

Gascoyne*' 

Cecil 


; <8|o ; 

. *$68 

. Mansfield V 


\f#: 

1678 

Monlagu. , 
Sandy* 

1660 . 
tfioa 

7639 

- 1840 

1884 

*8*3 






MAXELL'S AH&UAL GWWPJE&tA, 


Personal Del ail*, Club, or Residence. 



Cagt. Rifle BrJgiuJe^ a^Lwd iti' 


„ iex'"4jt*iPo i 

L.L, of Banffshire ; IVes, of Bopr Law Board *59; Pres. Board h 
of Trade '67-B and *8$; Pres, ©f the Cohimil >4^? Sec, for ; 
Scotland *8i-8i Cetibiion. > Vf- ■ *. " /. »• . 1 <* ’m 


*8& Brooks's ., IT J 
idfly itt HorseGuards; \ ■ ;C ’ 
rtosrd ’so; Pres. Board' v ? '*>• 


to July *86; is L.L* n+ Riding- ; Alhenssum* 

M.P. East Cornwall *8o-a. Athenaeum . . . .,;i >,L. 

Cons, *77 • see biography. Mhcnceum * , . • * , ; . 

Formerly in the army. United Service j» ' . , . 4 C. 

Lieut, Life Guardi. The first jpeer was the celebrated Admiral. s C. 

Carlton, & • 

Formerly a S. R. P. Athena urn . * * ... „ ( L* 

Clerk of Enrolments, Chancery Div. First peer was Master of L. 

Rolls. Eh ooks's 

P re? Marine Society. Carlton . C. 

See biography. Brooks'* . . « «•> • . s * « L. 


+ |g 


%^;Grey,A X’ .1431 


short time lor thdm) $ec. ter War Wd6 > Pres. of Own. 

68-73 5 Gov. Gen, nf India f 9a* \ First Lord of Admiralty Feb. ? ■ 
to July *86; is L.L* N. Riding. ; Athenseum, 


ffmL T, C. R, A*- 433 
Robartes, a.' 

4 ./ ^ . 433 

Hon, W, Jocelyn, 4 481 

Hon. It. W« Rod- .438 
ney/6, 

William, Master of 438 

Roilo, s. 

Hon J. G. Le M. 437 
Romilly, s. 

Visct. Marsham, a. 488 
Lord Daimeny, «. , 489 


D-C.L, Gxon; LL.D. Dub.: 1JR.P. (elected *68); elected Pres, C. 
Roy, Dub. Soc. March *87, The 3rd E. was F.R.S., and 
Chancellor Univ, of Dub. Carlton* , 

Was Ambassador Extraordinary to Madrid oh the Jate King of C. 

Spain’s marriage ; P.C <JL Capt. of Gent.-at-Arms *86. Carlton* 
Formerly in the army. Carlton * C. 

M.P, Aylesbury *645-85 » *» ** late Baron Lionel N, de Rothschild, L, 
and member of the world-famous financial house. Brooks's. 

Was private sec. to the late Lord Beaconsfieid, and accompanied C. 

him to Berlin as acting sec. of Embassy. Carlton. 

M.P. Roxburghshire *70-4 ; L,L. oi Roxburghshire. Brooks’s . L, 


g.s. of Earl Russell, the well-known statesman, whom he succ. 
Broom Hall » Todaington. 

K.G. ; M.P. Stamford *37 w 5s, N. Leicestershire *52-7; L.L. 
Leicestershire. Carlton . 

Formerly in Grenadier Guards ; is an extra Lord in Waiting. 
Carlton. 

P.C. ; is hered. Grand Falconer, hered. Registrar to the Court 
of Chancery, and L.L. of Notts. The rst Puke was son of 
Charles, ’II.' oy Nell Gwynne. Brooks's* * 

Sec biography. Athenaeum 

See biography. Athenaeum ........ 

See biography. Athmaum * - 

Formerly R.N., and a clerk in Foreign Office. Travellers ' , , 

Formerly in the army ; is the older branch of the same family as 
the celebrated Visct. Bolingbroke, Junior Carlton , 

The rst Lord was th* celebrated lawyer and judge, Carlton . 
a. s. late Sir '£. A«byn, Bart, ; E. Eton and Trin. Coll. Camb, 
(B.A. ’52); m. Lady Elizabeth, and d. 4th M. Townshend ; is 
D.L., J.P. Cornwall, Deputy Special Warden of the Stanneries ; 


Ld. Oxmantown, a, 

Ld. Loughborough, a. 

Horn, P. C. West- 
*0qnu 6. 

Moil t* W. Roths- 
child, s. 

M. of Bqwmoat, a. . 


. . Hon. B. A. W. Rus- 
sell, 6. 

C. Ld J.Manners,M.P.,6. 

C. Sir L. Sackville- 
, West, b* 

L. E. of Burfbrd, s. . 


. W. Cornwall sB^s. and tqr w. or st. Ives u., 85-7. 

M.P. N. Liac%%8-85 j a Lord of the Treasury ’74-80; for several 


M.F. «* til»c% '6B-85 j a Lord ot tne treasury '74-80; tor seven 
years to ’85 Con; Whip in House Of Commons. Carlton. 
Formerly in the army j the ret peer was the celebrated Admin 
Jervis. Nort&t Disney > Newark. 

See-biography* CarUon * ' - * . . . * . . 


OX. lord Eliot, s, 

C* Hon. . Henry B. O. 
St. John, s, 

C. Hon.H,F.Sugden,i 
0 L - 

. head St. Aubyn, . 


C* Hon. R. Winn, M.P. 
s. : 

C. Hon. R. C. Jervie, b. 
C Vi$et, ; Cnsnborne, 


Formerly in Cold^kre^S?" "P«Shd« s n^Lwd in Waiting. *Bo*$j ■%>, HonJ .WTHanafield, 
Under Set. for War TAb. to July *86. Brooks's, ; (,* 

M.P. Huntingdon *76-84 » formerly ln Gren. Gua|ds. Carlton / C Hop.V.^ Montagu, 8.1 


M.P. Huntingdon *76-84 » formerly in Gren. Guagds. Carlton .■ C Hon.V.A.Montagu,^. 
Formerly in Lite Guards. St* James's . . • .. ■ . • L. , Hon. W. G. 

Saadys, b* 


m 




:-)$** ] 


No. 

jui i 
i£| 

SB 5 8 

488 

975 

464 

',74 

468 

*43 

466 


467 

420 

468 

386 

469 

. *93 

470 

71 

471 


472 

347 

472- 

r 3®° 

474 

3S5 

476 

55 

470 


477 

285 

478 

,'349 

479 

308 

480 

*2 

481 

*92 

488 

3®4 

483 

466 

484 

®53 

485 

1*0 

486 

280 

487 

422 

*88 

546 

469 

64 

180 

n 

401 

4*5 

498 

55* 




£ 



L r S ANNUAL CYCLdPjEDIA, 1 888 . 



Name, ^tle, and Siting: Title* 


Surname. 


Say*ind Sell, John Fiennes, 14 th L. . ,, 

Scarbrough, Aldred Frederick George Beres- 
' fo«L rpth B. 'Of , , • , • 

Scarsaale,Rev, Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 4th L. 

Seafield^James, 9 th J); of. Sits as L. Strath - 

Seaton, James, 2 nd L. . . 

Sefton, William Philip, 4 th E. of. Sits as L. 

team {* 83 *)* 

Selbome, Roundel 1 , zst E. of • . . 


Shaftesbury, Anthony* gth E. of . 

Shannon, Henry Bentinck, 5 th E. of. Sits as 
L. Garkton < 1786 ). 

Sheffield, Henry North, 3 rd E. of. Sits as L. 
Sheffield ( 1803 ). 

Sherborne, Edward Lenox, 4 th L. 

Sherbrooke, Robert, 1 st Visct 


Shrewsbury and Talbot, Charles Henry John, 
aoth E. of. 

Shute (see Barrington). 

Sidmouth, William Wells, 3 rd Visct. . 

Silchester (see Longford). 

Sinclair, Charles William, 14 th L. . : 

Sligo, George John, 3 rd M. of. Sits as Lord 
Itonteagle ( 1806 ), 

Somerhill (see Clanricarde). 

Somers, Philip Reginald, 5 th L 

Somerset, Archibald Henry Algernon, 13 th D. 

Somerton (see Normanton). 

Spades, George Watson^ 1 st E. , 

Southampton, Charles Henry, 4 th L. . 

Souibcsk, James, 6 th E. of. Sits as Ld. Balin- 
hwdfi 869 ), 

Southwell, George, 1 st Bp, of ... 
Spencer, John Poyntz, 5 th £. . * ' . . 

Stafford, Augustus Frederick Fitzherbert* 10 th 

Stgir, John Hamilton, 10 th E. of. SitlasLd. 
Oxenfoord < 1841 ). 

Stalbridge, Richard de Aquila, 1 st L. . ^ . 

Stamford, Rev. Harry, 8 th £. of . . * 
Stanhope, Arthur Philip, 6 th E« , , . 

. ’ ' ’ 1 .0 - 1 * 

.jbgtanley of Alderley, Henry Edward John, jjrdL. 
pjitanley of Prestop, Frederick Arthur, xst L. * 


Stewart of Garliea (see Galloway). 

472 


TwWeton 
Wykeham- 
Fiennes 
Lumley ^ 

Curzon . . 

Oelivi^ , 

J Grant * , 
Coiborne * 

Mpjyneux 

^Palmer . 


Ashley- 
Cooper 
Boyle . 

Holroyd 

Button 

Lowe , « 


Talbot 


Addington , 


St. Clair 
Biowne 


Cocks 
St. Maur 


Mies 

Fitz-Roy . 

Carnegie . 

Ridding . 
Spencer „ . 

Stafford- Jem 
iiigham * 
Balrymple * 

Grosvenor, 

* s * 

Grey i 
Stanhope" .. 


Stanley r , 
Stanley ■ v 


*447 

1603 

1690 

* 76 * 

I7QI 

*839 

*77* 

T 882 

167 a 
1756 
7816 
1784 
1880 


1442 

1784 

4805 


1489 

1800 


*784 

*546 


1880 

1780 

1633 

*765 

1640 

1703 


* 6 a& 

1718 


1830 

z$57 

1831 
1817 

*8*5 

*835 

* 8*2 

1869 

* 833 , 

183 a 

*831 

181X 


i 860 


1824 


1831 

1820 


*815 

I$IQ 


1824 

*867 

*827 

*828 

*835 

l83p 

* 8*0 


* 8 ip 


*827 

*840 


1887 

1884 
*856 
1884 
*863 
1855 
* • 

1886 

*868 

1876 

1883 


*877 

1864 

1880 

1845 


1883 

1885 


187 a 

)v . 

1857 

1*885 

1864 


i 8?3 

*875 


1869 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


| Capt. Oxfordshire pxon. Brooks's. , , r ; ♦ 

[ Formerly in t% *my* . ;\^'v ’ •* V * • 


Rector of 


M.F. Elgin and 
shire. United 



Retired frtoegg»\> Armydnd.Hdvy 

K G. ; formerly 
Jraveilers* 


Carlton'0 . -■ ' ; # .. 

fi^eriy W«b^ ; L.L* 0f jan4 


1 . 


fee Gniu^e, retired ’58;, L.L. of Lancashire. 

r P.c! 7 mTr Fly*Wh %-sa add &-7> R»« 

■ ’61-3 ; AtL-0en. %-66; £d. Chancellor 
SelborneVa. Atnmemm. 


Richmond ’61-73 ; Sol, -Gen. 
’72-4 and ’80-5 ; cr, Lord 

.. cwunome/ya. Ammemm. , . 

;HL minor ; g.s. of the eminent philanthropist. St. Giles* House, 
' OowiW#*, ‘Dorset. 

"was in the diplomatic service, Carlton . . • . * 

M.F. E. Sussex *57*65 » formerly in dip. service. Carlton . 

. * 
Travelled . . . . , . . tJ • 

G.C.B., P.C*A-L.D.* D.C.L. ; M.P. Kidderminster '53-0: Calpe 
’59-68, U niv. of London ’68-804 Joint Sec. Board of Control 
*53-5 ; Vice-Pres. Board of Trade and Paymaster- Gen. ’55-8 j 
Pres. Board of Health and Vice-Pres. of Council ’59-64 ; Chan, 
of Excheq. ’68-73 T Home Sec. 73-4. Athenaeum. 

Hered. Lord High Steward of Ireland. Carlton . . . . 

M.P. Devizes ’63-4; formerly in Royal Navy. Carlton . 

S.R.P. j formerly in army. Carlton 

Hon. Col. 3rd Batt, Connaught Rangers. Travellers* . 

Formerly in Royal Artillery, May Hill, JVeivent, Gloucestershire 
The first D. was the celebrated Lord Protector temp. Ed. VI. 
Travellers*. 

M.P. E. Kent ’6^-74 \ formerly capt. Horse Guards; succ. %s 5th 
L. ’74* Carlton. 

Lt, 10th Hussars. A minor; attains majority May nth, ’83. 
Aynfm Fork, Banbuty. 

K.T. ’60; has been XL. Kincardineshire ; formerly inGrenadier 
Guards. Carlton. 

See biography. United University ♦ 

K.G. ; P.C. j M.P. S, Northants 57; Viceroy of Ireland *68*74 
and ’82*5; Lend Pres, of Council *80-3 and Feb. to July ’86 ; 

L.L. of Northants. Afhcnwum. 

Athenaeum . i . . » * • . 


M.P. Wigtownshire 
,was Cant, Scots Guar 
pfc.; M.P. Flintshire^ 
Patronage Sec. tOjfijj' 


of Commons 'do-6.' ' 


1 XL. Cos. Wigtownshire and Ayr ; 
Brooks's 

6 ;- Vice-Cham, of Household ’63-4 ; 
y ‘tiljfft, aitd xst L. Whip in House 

Wynfyergy Cape of Good Hope i . . .• «• . 

M.P. Leominster ’68 ; E. Suffolk ’70-5; a Lord of the Treasury 
’74-6 ; .formerly* musketry .instructor Grenadier Guards ; 1st 
Church Estates Cornmr* Carlton. 

Was in diplomaticjsemce. Travellers* i . . * 

f P.C. ; am Pres.. Board of Trade July *86 ; was M.P. Preston 
’65-8, xv. Lancs 358-85, Blackpool Dir; ’85-6 ; lord of the 
Admiralty '58 ; Finan. Sec, War Office ’74-7 ; Finan, Sec. 
Treasury ’77-8 ; Sec. for War ’78^80 ; Sec, for Colonies ’85-6 j is 
brother and heirxpp. of E. of Derby. Carlton, 


i 

Heir. 

No. 

■ 1 " e 

' 1 h j, 3 * S * 1 

■ 

"r \* 


483 

> C :1 

>• 

Cursson, 

' vSctvlbeidhareh:,e. 

464 

466 

466 

U'.t. 

Hou. ri. J. U. Cot- 
ViisS’Slriyiieu*, «. 

467 

468 

OX 

V5sct.Wolmer,M.P., 

s. 

469 

m 

Hon. X Ashley (ex- 

v^ p te*. n 

470 

471 

c. 

C.B. 

t?.x 

Ld.S|a»ley, of Alder- 
ley <to Tr. barony) ^ 
Horn. and Rev, F, G. 

, , Dutton, b* 

478 

473 

474 

C. 

Visct. Ingestre, a, . 

476 

c 

Hon. G. A. Adding 
# ton, a, 

478 

C. 

Mast, of Sinclair, s. 
Ld. J. r. Browne, b. 

477 

473 

c, 

X 

H . H .Somers Cocks, n. 
Lord A. St, Maur, b. 

479 

480 

c. 

Vistt. Throwley, s'. 

481 

XU 

Hon. Ej A. Fit*. 
Roy, b. 

Lord Carnegie, s, . 

483 

483 

L. 

X 

Hon. C. R. Spender 
M.P., A*. 

484 

436 

X 

L. 

Hon k FStx-0. S.-J ern- 

Visct, 

486 

487 

ux 

Hon, Hugh Grosve- 

488 

,/c ■ 


469 

490 

. ; s ’ 

Hon, E. X Stanley, b, 
Hon. Edward Geo, 
Villiers Stanley, $. 

\ ■ . 

491 


493 

i 

1 
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Name, Title, and Siting Title, 


Suraam8 - Ilf I li 


* 5 tt ®‘£ d ( ^ <A *’ ^rsEdwwd JohnMowbray.srd Rou, t&a im ,m 

**', ■ gg^y. ,84,.. lg30 l88S 


V. ', ,‘V; '"'y l 

" Strange (s«Atho)e), ' '■ .'■''' 

486 40* Sta-artmden sad Campbell, Wiliam Frederick, 

*99 Sa&ssj Strathmore end Kinghorne, Claude, i 3 th E. of. 

'> ° lts us ltd, Bowes, ' 

Strathspey (s**? Se afield). 

«. ... ia?Ss&'ipr!Ssw' -1 . . 

«. ttSSSiL ..... 

*» fo Suffolk and Berkshire, Henry Charles, i8th 
Stindridge («*? Argyll). 

600 3o Sutherland, George Granville William, 3 rd D, of 
x ®5 Sydney, John Robert, ist E, , . # 

602 434 Talbot de Malahide. Richard Wogan, 6th L. 

Kft9 . -Sits as Ld. Talbot de Malahide (,8 S 6). 

603 i, pa Tankerville, Charles, 6th E. of . , 

w 393 Tfemplemore, Henry Spencer, and L. . 

606 aio Templetown, George Frederick, 3rd Visct. 

SS 5*9 Tennyson, Alfred, ist L. . . . 

Kfl 373 Tenterden, Charles Stuart Henry, 4th L. . 

608 m Teyuham, Geotge Henry, i6thL. . ; | 


.55* Thring, Henry, ist L. . , 

3*9 ’piurlow, Thomas John, 5th L. . 

493 Tollemafche, John, ist 1„ . 


Campbell , 1836 ! 

B owes-Lyon ^ ,3^ 


Hanbury- 1838 1640 

1 , . 

Harbord . ,766 ' 1830 

Howard . 1603 *833, 

Sutherland- 1833 r i8a8 
Leveson- 
Gower 

Townshend 1874 1803 

Talbot . *831 i$ 4 6 
Bennet # 1714 t $ I0 


505 Trevor, Arthur Edwin, ist L. . 

S SRSaacMaWi: : : 

,S». Tweeddale, William Montagu, 10th M. of. Sits 
J»S Ts^dmout^arfl^^tts, ist L. i . 

Tyrone (sw Waterford). * : 

•!** V^^Hs^wdS^ubert George Charle?, 
3«o Ventiy, Daytolles BUkeney, «th L. . . 

*9® Vemoo, George William Henry, yth L. . 


Chichester 

Upton 

Tennyson . 
Abbott , 
Roper- 
Curs ori; 
Thring 

Hovell- 

Thuriow- 

Cumming- 

Bruce. 

Tollemache 

Byng . 
Townshend 
Morgan , 


*831 x8ax 

1806 1 80a 

1884 1809 

1827 1863 
1616 t7p 8 

1886 1818 

179a 2838 


1676 1805 

1721 *841 
1786 1831 
*859 183 o 


Hill Ti^evar j 1880 1819 


Wilkinson * 
Wilde. ; > 


rHtty 

• Marjoribanks] 


*850 ss 

*$94 * 836 j 

x£8r : : 1820 


Mastya - . *3*3 : z86o ■ 

1800 1828 

VenaWes?- 176a *834 
Vernon. } 


474 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 



33, Belgmve Square* SW* 




A-P* Teviskock Wte/swf, 

Board *65-6: Unde* For, Vo $ a Lord in Wwting/«b ; > . * J# Byn|, f. 

Under Sec. Wia-.Wgi^pj^lp^ Civil Service Commi% *8©; is . * • . f . ■ <; 


Under Sec. jtodiaJBe-3 lawflm Cm! Service Commi% ^q; is 
L.L, Middx, | calif P House 01 Lords inhis father^ barony 
of Strafford *So> ^$ut bore courtesy title of V* Enfifeld. 
7 Athenaeum. 1 1 .. r f 1 

MuF. Cambridge *47-$a t -Harwich '59-60* Reform • , q # , ■ - 


S.R.P. ; is L.L. of Eorfarshire ; created a peer of the UJt. ’a? 
Carlton. ■ ■ 


t* HoC IL a Cato** #95 
i. ‘ belLA - 
O. U.GIa*ni9,s. . #90 


P.C.; M.P. Montgomery Dist. ’63-77; formerly In the navy ; 
Capt. of Gent.-at-ArmS Feb. to July 86. Brooks' s. 


OL Hm LW.C. F.H.- #07 
Tracy, s. 


P.C. ; a Lord in Waiting *68-79; Mast.of Ruckhounds Feb. to |L,U.j Hon. C. Harb* *#!#**. #98 


July *86 ; Cord of Bedchamber to Prince of Wales since ’79 ; 
K.u.B. ’76* Travellers*. v 


K.u.B. ’76* Travellers* . 

M.P. Malmesbury ’59-68. Travellers* 


L. Visct. Andover, a. .1 #89 


K.G. ; M.P. Sutherland 53-61 ; is LX. of Sutherland and Cro- 
marty. Marlborough. 

P.C., succ. as 3rd Visct. ’39} M.P. Whitchurch *26-31; Lord 
Chamberlain jgr66 and ’68-74 ; Lord Steward '80-5 and Feb. 
to July ’86 ; L.L. Kent ; capt. Deal Castle. Travellers' 

Formerly in the army. Army and Navy , . * 

PC.; M.P,. .North North umber land '32-59; Lord Steward '67-8; 
has been Capt. Gent.-at-Arms, Carlton 

Formerly in the Life Guards. St James's . 

I R.P. ; M.P. Antrim *59-63 ; a ret. general and col. and Life Gds.; 
served in Crimea. United Service. 

Poet Laureate since *50.- Aldworih, near Haslemere . 

Lt. 3rd Butt. York and Lancaster Regt 

Formerly m Royal Artillery. Tower House, Shooter's Hilly Kent 

Counsel to the Home Office ’61-9 ; Parliamentary Counsel ’69-86. 
Athenaeum. 

P.C. ; formerly in dip. service ; a Lord in Waiting ’80-5 ana Feb. 
to July ’86 ; Paymaster-Gen. April to Julv *86. Travellers' . 


P.C. ; formerly in dip. service ; a Lord in Waiting ’80-5 and Feb. 
to July ’86 ; Paymaster-Gen. April to Julj^’86. Travellers' . 

M.P.*S* Cheshire *41-68, W. CheshiilNtB-ya. Carlton . 

Formerly in army ; served in Indian Mut, and Zulu war. Carlton, 
M.P. Tsm^arth ’56-63. Brooks's ....... 

M.P. Brecknockshire *58-75 J served in the Crimea. Carlton . 

M P. Co. Down *45-80. Carlton . . . . . . 

See biography. Athenaeum . . ... 

A volunteer A.D.C, to the Queen; Lt.-Col. Com. 3rd V. Brig. 
Lond. Div. R.A. * Brooks's. , , 

M.P. Taunton ’65-8, Haddihgton Dist. ’78 ; formerly Bengal Civil 
Service. Brooks 

M.P. Berwick ’53^68 and *74-8*1 partner Meux & Co, Travellers* 


M. of Stafford, a. . 509 


Hon.J. B. Talbot, s. 

Lord Bennet, s. 4v. 

Hon, A. H. Chiches- 
ter, s. 

Henry E. M. D, C. 
Upton, c. 

Kon.H .Tennyson,*. 

Hon. H. G. Roper- 
Curzon, a. 


Hon.J. G, H.-TUC.- 
BruCe, s . 


Hon. W. F. Tolle- 
mache, &. 

Hop. G, M . Byng, a. 
Visct. Raynhatn, s. 

Hoo^F.C. Morgan, 

Hon. X/'W. Hill- 
Trevor, 

T.'Jd*;M. Wild\ «* t 

E* of Gifford, s. . 

Rt.Hon. E-Marjori- 
banks, MP., 9. 


In diplomatic ttgrank This barony w*s called out of abeyance 
in *38. Brotm% • J 1 . 

I. R.P. t sleeted *71). Carlton . . ; ‘ . . 

Formerly in the army. Travellers ' . . . . * 


Hon. R. E. M. Mos- 
r tyu, 6. 

Hod; i t E.-de-Mo- 
Jeyns, s. 

Hon. F. CL V.. 
Vefnon, 6 . 


47 s 
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*48 ■ V^riiUuiij James Walter, and E. of , v . . 

433 ; Vivian/ Hussey Crespigny, 3rd £, r " , 

; ; ■ V' f ’ ■ ' : 

1 j Wales, Albert Edward, Prince of . . k 

S® Waldegrave, William 'Frederick, 9th E. . * 

*.3<» Walsingham, Thomas, 6th L. , „ ,, '« , 

536 j Wantage, Robert James, 1st L. , . . 

Warwick (.see Brooke), 

311 Waterford, John Henry De La Poor, 5th M. of. 

, »»ts aa La. Tyrone <1766)* 

499 Watson, William, L. . . 


Grimston ■. 
Vivian >*,..1 


Waldegrave 1 
DeGrey\ •. 


*815' 1809 
*841 1834 

1841* *84* 
*7*9 ‘ -«8si 

*780,^843 


m 536 Wantage, Robert James, 1st L. , . . . Loyd-tindaay 1883 183* . M 

Warwick (see Brooke), 

“® 311 La Poer ' sth M - of ' BerM - 4 

530' 499 Watson, William, L, . . . . , , , Watson' , 1880 t$* . . 

631 ?^a8 Wellington, Henry, 3rd D. of . . . . Wellesley . i8j 4 *846 1884 

638 3 66 Wemyss and March, Francis Richard, 9th E. of. Charteris . r 6 33 i8 x 8 1883 

. i Sits as Ld, Wemyss (1821). * 

x Kfc' A ll Wenlock, Beil by, 3rd L. Lawley . 1839 1 1849 1880 

63$ a6B Wentworth, Ralph Gordon, 12th L. . . , Milbanke . 1529 *839 j86a 


Westbury, IJichard Luttrell Pilkington, 3rd L. 

Westminster, Hugh Lupus, 1st D. of. 

Westmorland, Francis William Henry, iath E. 

WhamdifFe, Edward Montagu Stuart Granville, 
1st E. of* 

Wigan {see Crawford and Balcarres). 
Willoughby de Broke, Henry, 10th L, 

Wilton, Seymour John Greys 4th E. of 

Wimborne, Ivor Bertie, 1st L 

Winchester, Augustas John Henry Beaumont. 
x5*h Mi of. 

Winchester, Edward Hs?jrold, 84th Bp. of . 
WinchiJsea and Nottingham, Murray Edward 
G01 don, 12th E. of. 

Windsor, Robert George, * 4 th L, ... 

. , - . m ,j 

Winmarlcigh, John, xst L. . . . * , . 

Winton (scrEglintoun). j 

Wolseiey, Garnet Joseph, 1st Visct. . . , 

Wolverton, Henry Richard, 3rd L. . . . 

Worcester, Henry, roznd Bp. of . , . * 

Worlingham (see Gosford), 

WrottesJey, Arthur, 3rd L. . . . . \ 

, Wynford, William Draper Mortimer, 3rd L. , 
Yarborough, Charles Alfred Worsley, 4 th E. of 

York, William, 86th Archbp. of.. 1 ‘ . . • * 
Zetland, Lawrence, 3rd E. of , , *> . . \ t . , 

^CeS Harynjjworth, Robert Nathaniel 


Montagu- 

Stuart- 

Wortley* 

Mackenzie. 

Verney . 
Egerton 


Browpe * 
Murray • 

Windsor- 
, Clive. 

Wi Ison- 
Pat ten. 


I 2861 185a 1875 

1874 *8*5 * • 

1624 1823 1859 

1876 1827 . 


1492 1844 1863 

x8oi 1 1839 1S85 

1880, 1835 , . 

1551 1858 1887 

. . x8tz . / 

162$ 1831 1887 

1329 1837 1869 

1874 X802 f, . 


Wolseley . 1885 *633 . 


Glyn . 
Philpott 


! 4869 , rS6i 1887 
, . * ; 1807 . • 


Wrottesley 1836 1824 J 1867 


Best ,'r 
Anderson- 
Pelham, 
Thomson ; 
Dundas , •. 


1829 ' “1826 , 1869 
1S37 1859 1875 

, .. , 

1838 . *844 *873 
1308 485* 1873 9 
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M.P. St. Albany r 3o/Nclvpop!t *ax> Herts ’3»-4$ j a Lord Is Waiting j 
’52 and *58-9 ; L.L, Herts. Camon. - ■ *'b • \ ' 

British Minister at Bwmsehi mjfi 84) dip., service since *$& 
Travellers*, ! ; * (i ' 

See biography Uwifyd Sarvic*^ • , 1 ‘ * ' * /.-• V ' *' 

J&C, K.C.B. Served with d&tjnction Crimea ; M,P.Berk«'6s^s; 
Finan. Sec. War Office '7?%; L.L. Serbs* Traveller** ,, 

P.C. ; M. r P. Co. Waterford '65-66; formerly in Life Guards; 
Master of BhtJtopds ’85-6 ; JL.L. Co. Waterford Carlton, 
f P.C. ; M.P. Glasgow and Aberdeen University '76 ; Sol.-Gbn. 
Scotland *74 “6 ; Lord Advocate ’76-80; a Lord of Appeal in 
ordinary *Bo* Carlton. 

M.P. Andover ’74-80; was a It. -col. Gren. Guards. Marlborough 

M P. E. Gloucestershire ’41-6, Haddingtonshire ’47-83; a Lord of 
'.treasury '53-5; is Hon. Col. London Scottish R.V. Carlton . , 

M.P. Chester April to July '80. Brooks’ s 

Eldest surv. s. and heir ot E. ot Lovelace, by his first wife, the 


j;f! : < yi^|. ' ^GHmston, 888 
%W' PrUieeltJMbmtVictor MS 

1 '&■ 4 ss 

I Ci Hon^jf. A. de Gre^, 887 


C. j Ev of Tyrone, a* 


Formerly In the army. First peer was Lord Chancellor* 
Carlton. 

K.G. ; P.C. , M.P. Chester ‘47-S9; succ. as 3rd M. '69 ; Master of 
Horse ’80-5 : LX, of Cheshire. Brooks’s. 

F01 merly in the array. Army and Navy 4 

Succ. as 3rd L. '55 ; formerly in Grenadier Guards. Carlton * 


C. CoL Ld. A. C. Wel r 531 
lesley, b* & 

C Ld. Elcho, M.P., $.' 632 

L. Hon.R.T.tawley.i.V^ SSS 
L. Hon. Ada Milbanke,<f. 634* 

C. 9 Boa* R. Bethel!, a* «3fi 

U. L. E. Grosvenor , 636 
f . Ld. Burghersh* s. . 537 
C. Hon, F. D. 688 , 

Wortley-Macken- 

aie, b. 


Carlton. « ♦ * • • » 

Formerly Capt. xst Life Guards. Carlton . • 

Carlton . 

Is premier M. of England : is in the Guards, and served in Nile 
Expedition ’85. Guards . 


High Sheriff Lines. '79 ; M.P, S. Lines. ’84-5, Spalding D. ’85-7. 

Carlton, w 

D.L. S. Salop. Carlton . 


P.C.,; M.P. Labes, *30-1, N. Lancs. ’32^74; Chairman of Ways 
and Means ’53*53; Chancellor of Duchy '67-8; Chief Sec. lor 
Ireland Sept, to Dec. *68. Carlton. 

See biography. United Service 

32, Eaton Place, S. IV* " . - . . • • • . « 

See biography. Aihmmtm . . . . . . * 

A Lord in Waiting *6g : 74, / fib-5; L.L. of Staffs:, resigned *87* 

Brooks’s* 1 

Formerly ip the Bri^de. Carlton . ;■/ . * f 

Vree-Adm. Co.^coio. Carlton *•, # 

See biography. yA£henan$nt , ■ ) • > * , ,4 

JM.P, Richmond t a Lord in Waiting *80 ; formerly in Horse * 

Guards* Tpnf*W * - • f „ <v * { ■ . '4 

<» This many years ih abeyance prior to 


Hon. R. G. Verney, s. 530 
Visct. Grey de Wil- 
ton, 5. 

Hon, I. C. Guest, s. WO 
Ld.HW.M.Paulet,6. 641 

. . . . . 642 

Visct. Maidstone, s. 849 

Hon. O. Windsor- 844 
Clive* s. 

J. A. Wilson- 546 
Patten, g.s* 

Hon, Frances G. 688 

a^lSsr^.*. a 

ff , S.. • 14 • 

Hob. W. Wrottes- MS 

Beat* b. 660 
Ld^Wofstey,®. 1 651 


Ld. DundAS, s, . 683 
Jion»H.Curzon,sfs. 664 





I Ely, of w * d’ * Compton - 1x09 1825 *886 

.t „ E&Jttr, EduaSi Henry, 6and Bp. of J ' . , . Bickeretetli *04# *$«5 *8% 

8 Lincoln, Edward, 88th Bp. of . * , . , . King , * 800 *809 1887 

■ > . ^ *. 1 ' (abt.) ^ 

4 v Manchester, James, 3rd Bp. of . • * Moorhouse. *847 *896 1885 

4 Kipon, William Bt vd, 3rd Bp. of* * • . Carpenter ;, 1836 <184* 1886 

$ Salisbury, John, 03rd Bp. ot . . » , Wordsworth 705 2843 *885 

7 Sodbr ami Han, John Wareing . , • • Bardalcy , 1 447 *833 1887 


Scotch Vim who aar 



Arbuthnott, John, 9th Visct. 

Belhaven and Sten ton .James, at h 
Borthwick, Archibald Patrick Tho 


h Li , . . 

omas, aist L, . 


Buchan, David Stuart, 13th E, of . 
Carnwath, Robert Har ris, 12th E. of . 

Dysart, ‘William John Manners, 9th E. of . 
Efibank, Montolieu Fox, 10th L. . , 4 


| Arbuthnott *806 j i8te| 

Hamilton i&47 1822 xl% ^ 


Borthwick , 1452 1867 


Erskine 

Dalzell 


1469 *8*5 4 1 8p \ 
1628 1847 


Tollemache 2643 1859 
Oli ph ant- *643 4840 


Fairfax, John Contee, nth L. • » . .] 

Falkland, Bjron Plantagenet, rath Visct. . * j 

Lauderdale, Frederick Henry, 13th E. of , 
Newburgh, Sigisnuind Nicholas Venantius 1 
Gaetano Francis Giustiniani, 6th E. of. ; 
Perth and Meifort, George, 14th E. of 

Queensbcrry, John Sholto, 8th M. of . 

Ruthven, Waiter James, 6th L. . « 

Saltoun, Alexander William Frederick, 18th L. . 
jSempill, William, 15th L. , . . , , 

StrathaHan, James Davjd, 8th Visct. . 

Torpichen, James Walter, 12th L. ? . 


Maitland 

Bandini 


xfiay xS^o *869 
*620 *845 x886 

*634 7840 *884 

1660 r8r8 1S77 


Drummond 1605 1807 >840 
Douglas . 1682 *844 1858 


*651 1838 *864 


Hore- 

Ruthvcn 


1 Forbes- 
I Sempill, 

[ Drummond, 


*445 185* 1886 

1489 1836 *814 

*686 *839 z886 


Sandilands I *564 i *846 1 1869 


Antrim, William Randal, $th E. of , * 

Ashbrook, William Spencer, 7th Visct. . 
Aehtown, Frederick Oliver, 3rd L, . 
Avonmore, Algernon William, 6th Visct, . 

Aylmer, Udolphus, 7th L- . « . . 

Ban try, William Henry Hare, 4th E. of . 

Bellew, Edward Joseph, 2nd L, * * .« 

' Gfibery, George Patrick Percjr, ; * 

Garrick, Somerset Arthur, s0i E. df * ; ; 

' Jaiba^ - , t 


Irtsh fern wHo oxo not 

- , M'DonndL j 1783 f 185* i 1E69 
, Flower >.*> *. | *751 j 1830 \ 4882 
, Tmmfc , I 1800 *868 r88o 


Yelverton , j 1800 | #866 1 1883 


• f **8*4 *838 

! 1816J1854 1B84' 


♦ : Aylmer 

v, ■ White • 


■ Bellew , ’ ' 1 : *880 1866 

V.., ' 1 ; f f 1 >* 

. , . ; Eyanfl-Frefce ‘ ifag , *&b 184s 

:^,:L : • \ 

: * ; BUtler , t '%$•$$, , 1846 

■ ' * Stuart- '*mk 7 1 ■ 1 1874 ■ 1 

.Lambarf' ,^ "tty, ^ *8 87 
VV- ChOtwyrtd .. ^ . aryifr ; ' *879’ 
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> Parliament (s*e introduction to Peerage). 



k- 

*■ i r .Heir* j 

No. 

;Ai • 

. Vy ' • ... . 1 



See biography. Athenaeum * . * y 

See biugr*p|tv» ASmampes- . V’" »<j 

See biography. ■Amtnarum +. ' * ,> y V, 

See biography. Athenaeum > , » /’■v^ , J « ' * ■ .< 

See biography. Aihcn&um ... ¥ * , y 

See biography. Athmmem. » > ■ -, . 4 . . . . 

See biography. Bishop's Court, Isle of Mon fc ♦ * . 

not Poors of Parfianieiit ^ 

^Formerly in thearmy. Scottish Conservative . » # • 

Kilgraston Road t Grange, Edinburgh ... . . 

A minor j attains maj. Sept. 3rd, *88. Ravenstonc, Whithorn, 
Wigtownshire. 

Formerly capt. 35th Foot , . , . * . , % • 

Foruu’ly major Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders; retired 
as lieut.-col. Naval and Military . 

L.L. of Rutlandshire. Backminster Park, Grantham 
Formerly commander R.N. : served China *60. Naval and 
Military * 

Is M.D. Northampton, Prince George Co., Maryland U. 5 .A. . 
Foriperly major Royal Sussex Regt., and ret, as lieut.-col. ’84. 
Carlton. ' » 

Formerly in the army. Carlton , , 

Is Prince Giuatiniam Bandmi in the Roman States . Rome 

Formerly capt. 93rd Highlanders. Is buc de Melfortjnd Comte 
de Lussan in France. Scottish. 

Formerly a 5 .R.P., but failed to secure re-election in ’80, as was 
understood, because of bis religious opinions. Turf 
Formerly capt. Rifle Brigade; served in Crimea and Indian 
Mutiny. Carlton 

Formerly major and lieut.-col, Grenadier Guards. Carlton 
Formerly lieut- Coldstream Guards. Carlton .... 
Formerly in the Dragoon Guards, and ret, lieut.-col. Carlton , 

Formerly capt. Rifle Brigade. Naval and Military • • , 


Peers of 

Descended from the Lords of the Isles. Travellers* •••■, . 

Carlton* . . f . « • • » * 

A minor, Woodldm, Co* Galway . x . ‘ * • 

Belie Isle, Roscrea, Co* Tipperary , * ,» * * 

' * Lieut.-col of Canadian Militia. Melbourne, Quebec, Canada * 
Kildare, Street . , . y • 

Ancestors were v among tlte first Roman settlers in Ireland, , 
Foras^^ 

' '' ' :, f wl;" ' \ '■ 


St* r * : 

•* <C - s V\ ■ • , 


[ John. Master of Ar- 
buthnott, a. 


c.‘ 

: : 

phant Murray, 
Master of Eli- , 
bank, a. '■ 

. . Hon.A*K.Fairfa^,s. 

. . Hon., 1 Lucius Plau- 
tagenet Cary, a, 

: ; 

. , Visa* Strathallan ,,A r 

C. Visct.Drumlanrig.s. 

C, Hon. W. P. Hore- * 
Ruthven, Master, 
of Ruthven, s* \ } 
.. . Hon. A. A. Fraser, 

* Master of Saltoim. sj 
C. Hon. J.rgtomSa,,, 
Mast, of SempUl, s. 
C f Ho». W. H. Drum-' 
mond, Master of 
Strathallan, s, "*:■ 
L* Hop, James Archjr 
bfli Douglas Sah- 
“ dilands, Master of 

Tarpichen, s. 

v. Hoa.K.T.Fiower, o. 

. . Hon.WX.Trench.A. 

. Hon. w. H, M. 
Yeiverton. r. , 

>• 

non., R* 'Ft, WaWte/ 

■ vH ' 

; P, , , Honv C. BvBeUew; 
i. -• J. Ey#ng- ; 

t ; h:Ks. 

IL-'W. Chet- 
• - « wynd, & * >. 
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No. 

ill 

!■»? 

, 

N&me and TU8e. * 

* ‘ 

Surname. 

H 

A^ * 

Si'? 

£hc 

X U 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded 

IS 


♦ * 

Clanmorria, John George Barry, $th L* . . 

Bingham * 

1800 

1852 

1876 

M 

1 4 

Clarina, Byre Chfp&ner Henry, 4th L, . $ 
Do Blaquiere, WjJIiam Barnard, 5th L, , . 

^Massey * 

1800 

1830 

187a 

4 

f- 

De Blaquier* 

i8od 

1614 

1871 

16 

L |A 

Decies, William Robeft ^ohn De La Boer, 3rdL. 

Horsley- 

Beresford 

1S12 

$** 

1855 

# 

it 

«; 


Desalt, William Ulick O'Cpnnor, 4th E. oi , 
Dillon, Arthur Edmund Dennis, 16th Visct. . 

«* 

Cuffe . * 

Dillon Lee . 

1703 

JD22 

63 

1865 

1879 

5r| 

§ 


Doneraile, Richard Arthur, sth Visct. , 
Downe, Hugh Ruhartl, 8th Visct * . » 

Pimalley, Henry O Callaghan, 4th L • . 

Dunboyne, James FiU waiter, 34th L, . , 

St Leger . 
Dawnay * 
Puttie « 

Chffoid- 
Butler. 
Maxwell . 

1 j|s 

t68o 

1800 

* 3*4 

1825 

1644 

1831 

1839 

1887 

1857 

1855 

2881 

S 3 


Farnham, James Pierce, 9th L 

1756 

1813 

1884 

s< 

26 

V 

Fermoy, Fdward Fitz-Edmund Burke, 2nd L. . 
Ffienth, Thomas, 4th L .... 

Ftanklort, Lodge Raymond, 2nd Visct 

Roche . 

Ffrtnch 

De Mont- 

1836 

1798 

1P16 

1850 

x8io 

t8o6 

*874 

i860 

1822 

ft 


Garvagh, Charles John Spencer George, 3rd L. 

IliUl ClRJJf « 

Canning . 

1818 

*1832 

1871 

& 


Gort, Standish Prendergast, 4th Visct 

Veieker * 

1816 

18x9 

18865 

£9 

k 

Graves, Clarence Edward, 4th L. . • «. 

Graves , 

1794 

1847 

1870 

s. 

Guillamore, Hardress Standish, gth Visct. , 

Harberton, James Spencer, 6th Visct. . . 

OGrady . 
Pomeioy ♦ 

1831 

1791 

1S41 

183® 

1877 

1862 

ft' 


Hotham, John, 5th L. • . • . • • 

Hotham . 

1797 

2838 

1873 

si: 

8# 

* 

Huntmgfield, Charles Andrew, 3rd L. * . 

Kilmaine, Fiunus William, 4th L. • • 

Vanneck . 
Browne 

I 1796 

! 1769 

1818 

1843 

1844 

1873 

Jf 

66 

*< 


Kingsale, John Fitzroy, 31st L. « • « 

De Courcy. 

ir8i 

iSai 

1874 

66 

87 * 

88 

A , 

Lifford, James Wilfred, <th Visct. . . . 

Lisbmne, Ernest Augudiu®' Mallet, gth E of . 
Lisle, John Arthur, sth L . . . 

Hewitt « 
Vaughan • 
Lysaght 

1781 

1776 

1758 

1837 

1836 

*8ix 

1887 

*873 

x868 

86 

* ; 

Louth, Randal Pilgrim Ralph, 14th L. . 

Plunkett . 

*S 4 * 

2868 

1883 

*, 


Macdonald, Ronald Archibald, 6th L. * • • 

Macdonald 

1776 

*853 

*874 

<1 


Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndham, 7th E of , 

Bourke , 

,785 

1851 

287a 

i' 


Mexborough, John Charles George, ith E of . 
M^lesworth, the Rev, Samuel, 8th Visct . 

Savile . 
Molesworth 

*766 

1716 

xBxo 

1829 

i860 

1875 


. # 

Mount Cashell, Stephen, 4th E. of . . 

Moore * 

1781; 

***S 

: 1883 


: ^ 

Mountgarret, Henry Edmunds 3 th Visct. . . 

Mountmorres, William Geoffrey Bouchard, 6th 
Vmct* ^ 

M uncaster, Josslyn Francis, gth L. * • * < 

Butler 

De Mont 
morency 
Pennington 

* 5 |o 

1763 

: x8t6 

I *872 

1846 

x88o 




**34 

286a 

48 

n, 

<8 

JBO 

61 

4 P 

“ a 
•N 

Musketry, Hamilton Matthew Tilson Fits* 
raaunce, 4 th L. ^ , 

NewborougH. Spencer Bulkeley, 3rd L. . . 

Dean# 

Morgan 

?3Sf. : 

Waldegrave 

if** 

7776 

18*7 

1800 

<803 

tm 

*832 

**73 J 
*857 

86 

* $ 
4 

pathdonnel^ Thomas Kane, and 6U > « * / 

' * < 

McClintock- 

Bsmbuty 

r868 

•Ms 

1 4879 
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[Pe* 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


4 


Heir. 


4 - 


Ho, 


Formerly in the Rifle Brigade, Carlton ..... 

Lieut. -gen. in the army and a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
United Service. ~ 

Descended frong a nobha, French family. Formerly R.N, United 
- Service. 1 

Formerly in the Grenadier Guards. Carlton • * * * . 

• 

Formerly §n the Grenadier Guards. Carlton . ^ _ , 

Formerly a clerk in the Home Office. The family settled in 
Ireland in the rath century. Ditchlcy , near Chari bury, 
Oxon. 

Formerly a Chief Clerk in office of Paymaster-Gen. Jun. Carlton 

jp lent. -col. ioth Hussars. Carlton 

Formerly lieut. lnthe Rifle Brigade. United Service . . . 

Green dale, Clyst St, Mary , Exeter 

MriP. for Cavan ’43*^5,* Was lieut.-col. 97th Foot, and severely 
landed in the Crimea. Carlton. 

Kildare Street ........... 

Elm Park, Mcrrioto , Dublin ........ 

Formerly in the army 

Lt. 2nd Brig. R.A. (N. Irish Div.). Carlton . . • . . 

Hon. Col. 4th Brig. R. A. (S. Irish Div.). Union . • • 

Formerly R.N. Carlton 


*1 F01 merly R.A. Kilmallock , Co. Limerick 

United University » 

Formerly R.N. and served in the Crimea, Carlton . • 

Carlton 

C a rlt on 

Premier baron of Ireland, and is descended from John 1st E. 
of Ulster, who invaded the province 1187. Enjoys the here- 
ditary privilege of lemaming covered in the presence of the 
sovereign. . Formerly in the army, and served in the Crimea, 
Devonshire. 

J. P. Co. Donegal. Cecil House, Wimbledon, S.JV. . 

Carlton 

8, Westmoreland Road, Bay swater, IV. . . • • • 

% 

~A minor. Louth Hall, Ardee, Co. Louth 

Carlton 

Formerly in Gren. Guards. His father, when Governor-general 
of India, was assassinated in 1^72. Carlton. 

Was M.P. Gatton ’31-2 ; Pontefract ’35-7, ’41-7. Travellers' 

Rector of St. Petrock, Cornwall, Carlton . 

. Formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Moore Park , Kilworth, Co. Cork 
Carlton . 




I.L., J.P. Co. Kilkenny. 
A minor 


M.P. for W. Cumberland ’7»4o; Cumberland (Egremont Div.) 

*85 ; re-elected ' 86 . L.L. Cumberland, Carlton. 

Formerly in the Royal Navy. St. George’s Yacht • . 


^Athen&UM 

Formerly lieut.-col. West Middlesex R.V. 70, Portland Place, W.\ 
Formerly in the army, Carlton . . .... 

481 


Hon. A. M. R. Bing- 
ham, 8 . 

Hon. H. N. G. 

Massey, b, 

Hon. P. H. DeBla- 
quiere, c. t 
Hon, W. M. Deleft 
Horsley-Beresford, , 
s. 

Hon. H. J. Cuffe, b. 
Hon, H. A. Dillon- 
Lee, $. 

Edward St. Leger, n. 
Hon, J. Dawnay, s. 
H on.C O’C.Prittie.s . 
Hon. R. St. J. F. 

ClifFord-Butler, b. < 
Hon. S. H. Max- 
well, n. 

Hon. J. B. Burke, flu 
Hon.M.J. Ffrench,& 
Hon. R. H. lie 
Montmorency, s. 
Hon. L. E. S. G. 

Canning, s. 

Hon. j. G. P. Vere- 
ker, Sr 

Hon, S. T. W. N. 
Graves, s. 

H on. F.S. O’Grady, b. 
Hon. £. A. G. 

Pomeroy, a. 

Hon. Rev. J. H. 

Hotham,*. 

Hon.J .C.Vanneck.s, 
Hon. J. E. D. 

Browne, s. 

M. W. D* Courcy, e. 


Hon,A.R. Hewitt, b. 

Ld. Vaughan, s. 

Hon. G. W. J. 
Lysaght, s, 

Hon. I . O. W. Plun- 
kett, un. 

Hon. S. G. J. Mac- 
donald, a. 

Hon. M. A. Bourke, 

b. • 

Visct, Pollingtott, s. ■ 

Hon. G, B. Moles- 
worth, js. . 

Hon. C. W. Moore- 
Smyth, b . 1 s 

Hon, H. E. Butler, a; 

Hon. A. B. jPe 
Montmorency, b. 

Hon, A. I. Pen? 
nington, B. 

Hon. H. R.T. RG, 
Deane-M^rgap/s. 


C. 


fiaWGKi 

Hon. Granville Geo, 
Waldegrave,' a, . 
Hon. W. 
Bunbury,s. 

; ; i t 




83 


87 


a* 


j£ 

47 

48 

49 
40 
« 
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No, 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

r 

(Name and Jitle. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

1 

'S " 

O 

S 3 


Rendlesham, Frederick William Brook, 5th L. 

Thellusson 

z8o6 

X840 

185a 

64 

65 

66 
67 
66 
69 


Sherard, Castell, 10th L. . . . . 

Southwell, Arthur Robert Pyers, 5th Visct. 
Taaffe, Edward Francis Joseph, nth Visct. 
Teignmouth, Charles John, 3rd L. 

Valentia, Arthur, rfth Visct 

Wallscourt, Errell Augustus Joseph Henry, 
4th L. 

Waterpark, Henry Anson, 4th L. 

Sherard 
Southwell . 
Taaffe 

Shore . , 

Annesley . 
Blake . . 

1627 

1776 

*fc8 

*797 

1622 

1800 

*849 

1873 

1833 

*840 

1843 

Z841 

x886 

1878 

1873 
1885 . 
1863 
1849 

60 


Cavendish . 

178s 

1839 

1863 

61 

62 

69 


Westmeath, Anthony Francis, nth E. of . 
Wicklow, Cecil Ralph, 6th E. of . . • 

W interton, Edward, 5th E. of • • 

Nugent 
Howard 
Tumour . 

i6sz 

\?d 

X870 

1843 

X837 

1883 : 
1881 : 
*879 

A 


Peeresaag in tD#ir 

With two exceptions the following are 


1 


Berkeley, Louisa Maty, Baroness , 

Milman 

X43X 

*840 

3.882 

8 


Berners, Emma Harriet, Baroness 

Tyrwhitt . 

* 45 iL 

*835 

1871 

8 


Bolsover, Augusta Mary Elizabeth, 1st Baroness 

Cavendish- 

Bentinck 

Burdett- 

x88o 

1834 

. . 

4 


! Burdett-Cqutts, Angela Georgina, xst Baroness 

1871 

1814 


5 


Cromartie, Anne, xst Countess of • • 

Coutts 

Sutherland- 

iW 

1829 




Leveson- 

Gower 



Grey deRuthvn (see under Peers entitled to sit 
in House 01 Lords, supra). 

LeDespencer,Mary Frances Elizabeth, Baroness 


« 


Boscawen . 

1264 

182a 

18 31 

7 


Nairne, finely Jane Mercer, 8th Baroness. (In 
the Peerage of Scotland.) 

Fitz-maurice 

x65U 

*8*9 

1867 

8 


Rothes, Mary Elizabeth, Countess of. (In the 
Peerage of Scotland.) 

Willoughby de Eresby, Clementina Elizabeth, 

Leslie 

*457 

x8xx 

1886 

9 


Heathcote- 

* 3*3 

1809 | 

1871 



Baroness. 

— 

Drummond- 

Willoughby 

a 





Peers created during ’87. (For particulars 
see “ Peerage") EARLS— Lon de sboro ugh, Lyons 
(pft.) 5 BARONS— Addington, Armstrong, Basing, 
Bowel (see Strathmore), Oheylesmore, Conne- 
mara, Be Ramsey, Lovaine (see Percy), Mae- 
naghten, Magheramome, Monokton (see Gal- 
waY), St. Levan. [Note. — The Earldom 
announced to be conferred upon Visct. Lyons 
is included in the above, but the patent was 
not completed before he died.] 

Peers, English, Deceased (Jan. let, *87— 
Jan. 21st. *88). See Obituary. 

Peers, Principal Officers of House of. 
Chairman of Committees , Rt. Hon. Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, G.C.S.I .—Clerk of 
the Parliaments , Henry John L. Graham, Esq. 

Clerk of Parliaments, Ralph Disraeli, 
t&sding. Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Com - 
; \S. Bethell, C.B. — Counsel to Chttir- 
itiees. and Taxing Officer for 
, maiir|oseph H. Warner, Esq.— Chief 
Newbot Henry Haines, Esa,~-$enior 
rHorbu# Grant, Esq., Peer? Printed 
Rads# A. W. Dubourg, Esq., Principal 
i Jl Department, and Taxing Officer 
flail *• 




(Judicial) ; G. J. Webb, Esq., Clerk of the 
Journals ; M. A. Thoms, Esq., Principal Cln'h 
of Private Committees; H. C. Malkin, Esq., 
Clerk of Public Bills.— Other Clerks, Hon.E. P. 
Thesiger, C.B..E. F. Taylor, W. Austen-Leigh, 

J. E. Symons-) eune, F. Skene, W. H. Hamil- 
ton-Gordon, C. L. Anstruther, Esqrs., Hon. A. 
McDonnell, A. H. Robinson, H. P. St. John, 
and V. M. Biddulph, Esqrs,— R. W. Monro, 
Esq., Principal Clerk 6t Private Bill Office.— 
Clerk attending the Table , A. Harrison, Esq.— 
Receiver of Fees and Accountant, W. A. Maloti)); 
Esq.— Librarian, J. H. Pulman, Esq.— Exam* 
inersfor Standing Orders, 1. H. Robinson and 
C. W. Campion, Esqrs.— Clerk for Standing 
Orders , H. C. Tower, Esq .—Gentleman Usher ‘ 
of the Black Rod, Admiral Hon. Sir J. R. Drum- 
mond, G.C.B.— Yeoman^tfshipr. CoL Sir R. C. 
Spencer Clifford. Bart. — Serfeant-at-A rm s . 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. W.* P, M. C. Talbot.— Deputy 
Serjeant S. Hand, Esq.— Shorthand Writer, 
W. H. Gurney Salter, Esq.— Resident Super- 
intendent, Mr. Scott. 

Peers, Privileges of* See Privileges or 
Peers. 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 

•* 


Was M.P. for E. Suffolk '74-85. # Carlton . . 

Retired Comdr, R.N. Glatton, Pete>boro' . . , , 

A minor ^ * 

President of Austrian Ministry '79-80. Vienna . • . 

Formerly in the Scots Guai da • 

Formerly in the army. Carlton ...... 

Formerly Capl. Coldstream Guards. Traveller s’ . * . 

In Foreign Office ’60-3. Brooks's 

A minor. JPallas, Loughrea , Co. Galway .... 
Formerly in the army ; app. L.L. Co. Wicklow '87. Carlton 
DjL. Sussex. Carlton * . . ♦ . . . 



Heir. 


No. 


. C. Hon. F, A. C. Thel- 63 
lusson, s. 

. C. Philip Halton, b. . M 

.... ; . . .55 

. . Hon. H. Taaffe, s. . 66 

r C. H on. F.W. J .Shore, b. 57 
. C. Hon. A. Anneal ey. s. li 
. . . Hon. C. W. J. H. 69 

Blake, s. 

. L. Hon. k. S. H. 60 

Cavendish, c. 

. . , H on .W. A. Nugent, 6. 61 

. C. Ld. Clonmore, s, . 62 

• . , Visct. Tumour, s . . 68 

* 9 


own Right. 

Peeresses of the United Kingdom* 


A shivclllhorpe Hall, Wymondham , Norfolk . • « m . 

13, Grosvenor Plate, SJV. 

Married '81 Mr. W. Ashmead Bartlett, who assumed the name 
of Burdett-Coutt®, and was elected for Westminster ’85, 
.Holly Lodge, High gate, N. 

' Duchess of Sutherland 


Married 45 the 5th Visct. Falmouth, a, St. James's Sq., S.W. 

Widow of the 4th M. of Lansdowne. is A, Grosvetwr Sq S.W. 

Widow of Martin E. Haworth, Esq 

Joint liered. Great Chamberlain of England, the duties of which 
ol li c e^a re^perfo r m ed by her son Ld. Aveland (q.v.). 4, Belgiave 


Hon. Eva Mary Fitz- 
Hai dmgeMilman.rf. 
Hon. H. Tyrwhitt- 
Wilson, s. 

Duke of Portland, 
step-son , 


Visct. Tarbut, 2nd s. I 


Hon. E. E. T. Bos- 
cawen, C.B., s. 
pi. of Lansdowne, s. 
"peer). 

Lord Leslie, g.s. . 
Ld. Aveland, s. 


1 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 
8 


Penny Banks. Such banks exist in moe4 Savings Bank, to which he can in future, if he 
fcthvns throughout the country, and prove a wish it, make his payments direct. No deposit 
,great boon to the humbler classes, in enabling of less than a shilling being, however, received 
them to save penny by penny ; and as a great by the Post Office, he is permitted to continue 
many of these banks place their funds in the paying into the penny bank as before. The 
Post Office Savings Banks, their depositors working systems of th^j>enny banks generally 
have the additional benefit of knowing that vary, ot course, according to the circumstances 
their money is safe. To penny banks estifo- under which they are established, but the main 
Hshed in connection with the Tost Office principles are similar in all. The National 
Savings Banks special aid is given (1) in Penny Bank is one of the most important of 
furnishing specimen rules approved by the these banks, its chief office being in London. 
,N*atiboal Debt Commissioners, whose sanction There are also large penny banks at Edinburgh, 
is required before the funds of a penny bank Glasgow, Liverpool, York, Manchester, and 
can be received ; and (a) in supplying free of other cities and towns. 

charge, any number of books for the use of the Penny Stamp Slips. See Post Office Life 

depositors in the penny bank, on the under- Insurance and Annuities. 

standing that they shall be issued gratuitously. Pensions, Civil List. See Civil List. 

Books lor the purj*xse of keeping the accounts People's Palace for East London, The, 
at a amall charge are alsq supplied. Under opened last year (’87) by Her Majesty in person 
the rules laid down for the penny banks con- (see Jubilee), is situated in the Mile End 
looted with the Post Office, no cue is allowed Road. It provides for the vast population of 
to have more than £s at one time in the penny the East End a large h&ll for concerts, enter- 
bank. So soon as his deposits amount to £x tain moots, etc. ; a library and reading-rooms, 
the depositor is assisted to open a separate gymnasia, swimming baths, and trade shops 
account in his own name at tne Post Office and technical schools. The last-named depart* 
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ment is intended to instruct youths in their case continue beyond the life of the present 
trades (making a beginning even while they holder or recipient. That in ail cases the 
are still attending the elementary schools of method of commutation, ought to involve and ' 
the district). Great stress is laid Upon this insure a real and substantial saving to the 
feature as a social factor of great probable nation. That the rate of commutation usually 
importance. These trhde training schools adopted, of about twenty-seven years’ purchase, 
(estimated to cost £30,000) will be paid for by is too high. That since Jan, 1st, 81, three 
the Drapers* Company, if an equal sum is hundred and thirty pensions, payments, and 
raised for the library and reading-rooms. The allowances, amounting in all to the annual sum 
main hall is now subscribed for (£25,000), but of £18,957 9s. 6 d, t have been commuted by the 
about £30,000 is still wanted to complete the payment 01 £527,983 18a, 4 d.f and at rates of 
cost of library, gymnasia, baths; and site, the commutation varying from ten years’ to thirty 
last of which will have cost in total £23,400. years* purchase. That some of these pension® 
The “ Palace ** idea is a resuscitation and appear to have been commuted, notwith stand- - 
development of' the Beaumont Philosophical ing formal objections in writing lodged with 
Institute, established nearly half a century since the Lords of the Treasury, and without suffi- 
in Mile End, the trustees of which are some cient inquiry into the matters stated in such 
twenty gentlemen closely identified with the objections. An accountofsomeoi the perpetual 
East Ena. During the year there has been held pensions still m course of payment will be 
at the People’s Palace an entertainment by the found under the head of Finance, National 
Drapers’ Company to 7, 000 working men, and an Persia (Iran). # A rapidly decaying state, „ 
interesting “ Apprentices 5 Exhibition,” lllustrat- south-west of Asia, between Russia and India, 
ing mediaeval industries, which was opened by Pop. 6 ,cx>o,ooo to 7,000,000. Formerly it was 
HJR..H. the Prmce of wales (Dec. nth, '87). a point of English policy to sustain and de- 
Patron, the Queen; Treasurer,Mr.S.Charnngton, veiop Persia, and a certain amount of progress 
M.P. i Chairman, Sir E. H. Currie. Offices of the was made ; but during the last thirty years no 
Trust, Warnford Court, Throgmorton St., E.C. direct effort has been made to impi ove the 
Peppercorn Bent- A rent of one peppercorn country, and for the last fifteen we have 
a year — in other words, a nominal rent to be practically had no policy at all. As a result,- 
paid on demand. It is an expedient for securing Russia has yearly acquired inej eased influence 
an acknowledgment oi’the tenancy in cases where at Teheran, and since the conquest of the I 
lands or houses are let virtually free of rent. Turcomans by Skobeleff (1882) gave her the 
Peptone is the product of the digestion of means of easily disintegrating at least half of 
albuminoid substances. Peptonised meat is Persia, the Shah has been little more than the 
prepared by artificially digesting lean meat in nominal ruler. Russia now regards Persia much 
fresh gastric juice, straining, neutralising l?y in the same light as we regard Afghanistan ; aaf 
carbonate of soda, evaporating and preserving a quasi dependency, from which all foreign in- | 
by addition of glycerine and perchloride of iron fluence, except her own, is to be excluded, j 
or some other preservative. It is readily as- Russian commerce is increasing at a marvellous 1 
emulated by the intestinal mucous membrane, rate in the Caucasus, and railways are render- 1 
and is exceedingly useful in those cases where irig its resources available, while Persia is' 1 
nourishment has to be given by enemata. proportionately decaying nearly everywhere. 

Perak. A Malay state under British protea- European nations have very little power to 
tion. See Straits Settlements. arrest this descent of Persia to the position of 

Perlm. A small island in the Straits of Bab- a mere khanate, England bein£ the only state 
el-Mandeb, since 1855 held by Great Britain, really interested in Persia, owing to its proxi- 
Area 7 sq. m. ,* pop. 150. It is subordinate to* mity to Afghanistan. While the Afghans are 
Aden (q.v.), and commands the Straits, A small generally warlike, and have plenty of mountain 
garrison is maintained there. strongholds, Persia, for the most part, lies quite 

PemlSBlV* Block System. S^e Railway open to attack, ana the people generally have 
Signalling. lapsed into an enervated and apathic condition, 

Perpetual Pensions. A Select Committee of gendering a national rising out of the question, 
the House of Commons was, Jan, 28th, 1887, The country is three times as large as France 
on the motion of Mr. Bradlaugb, appointed to (636,000 square miles), but much of its arej 
consider this subject. The Committee took consists of desert, dividing one province from 
evidence, and reported before the close of the another, and rendering them all easy to occupy 
session as follows .-—“That pensions, allow- in detail. The two richest are Azerbijan, on 
anoes, and payments ought not in future to be the west side of the Caspian, and Khorassan, on 
granted in peipetuity. That offices with salaries t%e east. Their annexation by Russia is simply 
and without duties, or with merely nominal a question of time, as seen by her recent 
duties, ought to be abolished. That all exist- seizure of the Atak oasis, between Askabad 
ing perpetual pensions, allowances, and payments, and Sarakhs, and of the district of Old Sarakhs, 
and all hereditary offices, should be determined to which the Shah’s title was indisputable. As 
and abolished. That in all such commutations regards commerce, England controls that pass- 
the Lords of the Treasury should take into ing through the Persian Gulf (annual value 
consideration the circumstances of such pen- about £1,000,000), while Russia enjoys .predomi- 
fcion, allowance, or payment, and whether or nance in the Caspian region, more especially' 
not any real service had been rendered by the since she abolished in 1883 a privilege, previously 
original grantee, or was now performed by the exercised by Europe, of sending goods in transit 
actual holder of the office. That where no free of duty to Persia, across Trans-Cauca&ia. 
service, or merely nominal service, is rendered Persia possesses loo fleet, and only a very 
by the holder of an hereditary office, and where limited army. Of late years, Austrian &id 
no service, or merely nominal service, was Russian military missions have been employed 
rendered by the original grantee of the pension, by the Shah to form an army on the European 
allowance, or payment attached to such office, model, but with very little success, due to 
the pension, allowance, or payment shall in no Russian intrigue and the weakness of the 
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S eberan government* Persia has no public 
ebt ; re. e ve £2,000,000 ; expenditure about 
* £2,000,000. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Persian Gulf, etc. Fox Residents, etc., see 
Diplomatic. 

. Persieo, Mgr., sent by the Pope in the 
autumn of ’87 to report on the condition of Ireland. 
He is at present (Jan. ’88) in that country, 
and though several versions of the report he 
is reputed to have made have been published 
in a summary fof%n, there has been no authentic 
' publication* His mission was really to con- 
sult chiefly with the Roman Catholics on the 
state of the country, and to inquire into the 
strength of the popular feeling behind the 
National League. 

Personalty. See Land Question. 

Perth. Capital of Western Australia (q.v.), 
pop. 10,000; on Swan River. 

.Peru. A republic on the W. coast of S. 
America, Area, 483,847 sq**m. ; pop. in 1876 
about 2,700,000, but probably has been much 
reduced during the disastrous war with Chili, 
which completely shattered the power ot Peiu, 
and ei'ded in ah ignominious peace. Constitu- 
tion modelled on that of the United States, the 
legislative power being vested in a Senate 
elected by the provinces, two delegates from 
• each, and a House of Representatives nomi- 
nated by elecjpral colleges of provinces and 
parishes, one tor every 20,000 inhabitants. 
Executive in the hands of a President elected 
lor four years. Absolute political but not 
religious freedom allowed, the constitution pro- 
hibiting the public exercise of any but the 
. Roman Catholic religion. -Revenue was until 
recently derived from sale of guano and customs 
duties ; direct taxation did not exist* Estimated 
revenue '87, £1,550,000 ; estimated expenditure, 
£2,000,000. it is almost impossible to state 
what is the actual revenue or expenditure, 
owing to the anarchy caused by the late war, 
which was nominally terminated by treaty of 
October 1883. There is an internal debt of 
about £10,000,000, and a foreign debt ot about 
£33,000,000, chiefly secured on guano deposits, 
on which no interest has been paid since 
1876, with the exception of a small amount 
paid to Knglartd in 1883, under an arrangement 
with Chilli which now holds the guano islands, 
that a percentage olthe value of guano deposits 
should be paid to the bondholders. It is difficult 
the same reason to estimate the strength of 
the army, 'I he navy has practically no existence. 
''At the close of the struggle in *83, Chili sup- 
ported lgtesias, as president, who two years 
alter was driven from power by the 1 ebels under 
Gen. Caceres, who in ’86 was elected president. 
Towards the close of last year„0B7)the Peruvian 
Government issued a decree according to which 
1 per cent* monthly of the Customs dues in silver 
will be applied to the purchase 01 bank notes, 
. which will be burned, and afeo 5 per cent, of 
the banknotes received by the Customs. With 
the sairufeobjcet m view the impoit duties have 
been raised 5 pei cent, ad valorem. By mail 
' advices received in New York (elated Dec. 17th). 
it was reported that serious disturbances hau 
arisen in consequence of the issue of the bank 
notes. A panic prevailed among the traders, 
who declined to receive them w payment, ana 
V&ie troops were called out to protect those who 
refused tt> sell in exchange for paper money. It 
was stated (New York, Jan. 19th) that the ne- 
gotiations regai ding tire issue of the new loan 
of£io, 500,000 had not yet been concluded, owing 


to the increased divergence of opinion between 
the negotiators, for Ministry, etc., see Diplo- 
matic. % 

Peterborough, Rt. Rev. William Connor 
Magee. D.D., 26th Bishop of (founded 1541), 
son or the late Rev. John Magee, vicar oi St. 
Peter’s, Drogheda, and grandson of Archbishop 
(Magee) of Dublin; b. at Cork 1821. Educated 
at Trim Coll., Dublin. Became Hon. Canon of 
Wells Cathedral, and was created p.D. (1859). 
Appointed Preceptor of QogHer and to the 
living of Enniskillen (1864), and Dean of Cork 
(1864). Is flpthor of numerous works. Con- 
secrated sRishop of Peterborough 1868. Dr. 
Magee is Jiot only one of the strongest members 
of the episcopal bench t but also one of the 
most eloquent speakers in the House of Lords. 

Petite Culture, La. See Agricultural 
Holdings. 

Petrol sum. Derived from two Latin words, 
petra , rock, and oleum , oil. A natural oil found 
oozing from the ground in almost every part 
of the world ; but most copiously in the Cau- 
casus, Pennsylvania, Upper Burmah and Galicia. 
It is usual to bore tor it; hence the term 
“ striking oil” when a deposit is reached; a 
sentry-box-looking structure called a “ derrick ” 
surmounting the well and being a familiar fea- 
ture of ail oil-fields, In the United States are 
25,000 wells, producing about 600,000,000 galls, 
a year ; in Baku 400, producing 380,000,000 galls. 
The Russian industry is more recent than the 
American ; and while the largest recorded 
yield in the United* States ot a spouting 
well, called a “gusher” in America ana 
“fountain” in Russia, has been 260,000 galls, 
per twenty-four hours, a similar well at Baku 
m i826 spouted 2,750,000 galls, In America it 
is common to bore 2,000 ft. for oil; at Baku a 
well of 700 or 800 ft. deep is considered a deep 
one, and in 1885 the average depth of the wells 
was only 462 it. The oil deposits in Upper 
Burmah are believed to be as rich as those ol 
America, but have 1 ot yet been surveyed. In 
1886 petroleum was discovered in Egypt, 
Beluchistan, Sagliahen, Amoor, and seveial 
other places. In America the oil after being 

f iumpcd from the well is sent though a “pipe 
me * to the refineis on the coast, whence it is 
exported to Europe under the name of “ refined 
petroleum. Paraffin is a lamp-oil distilled 
liom shale oil, which is extracted fioin a 
greasy coal called shale. It is an important 
industry in Scotland, where 70,000,000 galls, 
of paraffin arc produced annually. Moat of 
the mineral oil sold for use in lamps in Eng- 
land is designated paraffin, unless a fancy 
name, such as crystal oil be employed ; but the 
bulk really comes from America and Russia, 
in both of which countries the refined article 
is called “kcrosine.” America produces over 
600,000,000 galls, of lamp oil, Russia 120,000,000, 
Scotland 70,000,000. The consumption by the 
world is estimated at exceeding 2,000,000 galls, 
daily. The other products from crude petto- 
leum are benzoline and benzine, dangerous spirits 
used for illumination and manufacturing pur- 
poses* lubricating oil, of which an immense 
quantity is employed for machinery ; vaseline, 
a medicinal ointment ; and liquid fuel, the 
latter being the refuse after the various dis- 
tillations. Petroleum vanes greatly m specific 
gravity, and in hardly any two countries is the 
oil alike. The American produces 70 Rails, 
of lamp oil, the Russian 30, and the Galicia a 
15 or so, from 100 galls, of crude. On the other 
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hand, the Russian and Gafician yield more lubri- Manilla, pop, 870,000, in Luzon Island, a fiujj 
eating 1 oil and fuel. Rangoon oil is a lubricating and spacious city. These islands are moun- 
oil obtained from Burmese petroleum. JJnless tainous and volcanic, with many lakes, rivers, ' 
burned in well-constructed metal lumps, petro- and marshes. Vegetation is rich, and much 
leum or paraffin is a dangerous illuminant, land very fertile. Tobacco and sugar are the 
causing annually one-tenth the fires in London, chief crops: coffee, indigo, rice, etc., raised; 
and on an average a fatality nearly every hides, Manilla-hemp and cordage, cocoa-nut, 
week. Reservoirs of china and glass are con- sapan-wood, pearls and pearl-shell, tortoise- 
demned by Sir Frederick Abel, Mr, Charles shell, bfcche-de-mer, etc., also largely exported. 
Marvin, and other eminent petroleum experts. Ruled by a Governor-General, who is also 
Safety- lamps are now commg^largely into use ; supreme over the Caroline, Sutu, and Marianne 
one of the best the 11 Defries,” burns the most Islands. But there are various independent 1 
dangerous as well as the superior oil, and native territories in the Philippines, of which 
can be extinguished by blowing" down the Mindanao is most important. Exports to 
chimney without fear of danger. The Petro- United Kingdom (1S85) ^6980,090, imports from 
leum Association, 85, Gracechurch Street, United Kingdom ^9^5,962 ; exports to Spain 
London, represents the London trade, and ^1,070,000, imports irom Spam ^*74,000. A 
issues certificates for all petroleum impoited force of 8,256 tioops is maintained. Bulk of 
into the United Kingdom. Bulk Transport population Malays, with some Negritos, Mesti- 
is the conveyance of oil in tanks instead of 111 zoes, or half-breeds, Chinese, ana European s* 
barrels. It is universally adopted in Russia, Consult Wallace'* “ Malay Archipelago," 
and is coming into use in Western Europe and Penny's ‘‘Ten Years in Melanesia," etc. 
America. By this system the oil is conveyed Phonograph. This instrument is chiefly 
from the well to the consumer’s lamp without intended ior the reproduction of spoken sounds, 
being handled at all: pipe lines transpoit it It was invented at the end of '77 by Mi. 
from the oil-fields to tne refineries, tank Thomas Alva Edison, and the principal reason 
steamers on over-sea voyages, tank cars on for this present notice is the tact that Mr. E. 
railways; and finally, after being pumped into is on the point of submitting to the pul lie lus 
storage tanks, it is conveyed in street tank perfected phonograph, which he says will be 
waggons idMthe tanks of the retail vendor, or adapted for commercial use and ^entirely .super- 
despatched in drums to the consumer. sede the older form. The general principle is 

Petrology. The study of rocks. See ed. ’87. the same as ill the gramophone u/.i».),tlie inven- 
Fettie, John, K.A., b. at Edinburgh, 1839, tion of Mr, Berliner, who has to some extent 
and contributed bis earliest works to the anticipated the improved phonograph. In Mr. 
Royal Scottish Academy. Removing to London E.’s instillment he uses a btass roller coveted 
in 1862, the productions of his brush rapidly with tin-foil, which is made to revolve, at tlie 
obtained notice, and (1666) he was elected A. R. A. same time having a motion along its axis) and 
Many of his works have been engraved. Mr. a stylus, under vibrations impaited to a dia- 
Pettie, who now takes high rank among por- phragm, indents the tin-foil, which can be 
trait painters, as well as among those ol more removed and used for reproducing the original 
general subjects, was elected R.A. (1873) in the sound. This is done by a reverse process that 
place of the late Sir Edwin Landseer. ~ records from the titf-loil indentations, con c- 

Pflttitt, Henry, distinguished writer and spondm g sound waves upon a diaphtagm. 
diamatist, made a bnef appearance on the of course, many cotn plications whcili 

stage, Sadlers Wells, at the age of fifteen.,. jmfjMHi.'be impossible to detail. For turning 
A play which be had written together with"' S hut Mr. E. uses a small electric motor. 
Mr. Paul Meutt turning out a great success at*. 'aHHpuiccts or “phonograms’* for messages 
Mr. Gcoige Conquest’s theatre, the Grecian, ’aWwoe made in three sizes, according to the 
determined Mr, l’et tilt m taking up diamatic number of words in a communication, See also 
writing as a regular profession ; he was for Graph o phone. 

some time treasurer of the Grecian, and Photography is the term applied to the 
began writing the first of the senes of sue- chemical action of light upon a vehicle made 
cessfuJ plays that have made his fame as a sensitive by means ol a coating or covering olr 
di*amatist. He is ari original and most prolific emulsion, generally containing nitrate of silver, 
writer, and has takin part in the construe- The year ’87 may be said to have witnessed the ' 
tion of most of the new diamas that have Jubilee of Photography, for in ’37 the first photo- 
been produced in the Metropolis for the past graphs on paper wtie made, and m that year 
eight years. He js also a writer of fiction, and the fixing of the image by hyposulphite of 
has contributed numu ous articles to various soda was first accomplished. In ’39, L. J. M. 
magazines, ills leading works arc Queen's Daguerre first exhibited specimens of his work. 
Evidence, Black Ftag, Che Wot Id (m colla- In 40, Dr. Draper obtained a daguerreotype of 
bo rati on with Messrs. Meutt and Hairia), the moon. Many writers give Nieephore Niepce 
Taken fu»m Lije, Fhuk < Petti tt and Harris), the credit of being the “inventor of photo-* 
Love and Money (Peititt and the late Chailes giaphy” ; but although he made many cxpeii- 
Reade), In the. ’Banks (Betti tt and G. R. Sims), ments.and actually obtained peimanenfcpictuies 
Human Nature (Pettitt and Hams), Run 0/ m the camera, his piocess was a slow one, and 
Luck (Pettitt and Harris), JJtubour Lights never became commercially of any value. In 
(Pettit t and Sims). Mr. Pettitt, ip collaboration ’51 daguerreotypes had bee.11 brought to a state 
with Mr. Sidney Gtuudy, wrote the popular of great perfection, and man^ were exhibited 
diama, still running (Jan. ’S3) at the AdeJphi, in the exhibition of that year. In the same 
entitled the “Bells of Haslemere,” year Mr, F. Scott Archer perfected the collodion 

Phalansteries* See Co-operative (Apart- process, and published full working details^ 
METsT) Homks. By this process either negatives 01 positives 

Philippine Islands. A large group of the could be pioduced at will. To this day the 
Asiatic Aichipelago and a Spanish colony, process is used by itinerant photographers; 
Area 114,326 sq. m., pop. 5,636,000. Capital but as it does not admit of reproduction, it i* 
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a|pradually passing out of use. In ’57, M. Perrier alum. These films are afterwards coated with 
introduced his carte-de-visite form of portrait, nitrate of silver emulsion, dried, and exposed 
and soon after gelatine dry plates, which have in the camera in the same manner as a gelatine 
done so much to popularise photography, were plate. The film is perfectly transparent, and 
introduced. The platiaotype printing is a new after development yields an excellent print on 
process by which prints from negatives can be albumenisca paper. •During the year *87 many 
secured with all the beauty of tone and half- new applications of photography have been made, 
tone of the most perfect engrayihgs. The notablythe use of detective cameras. These are 
autotype process is an outcome of photography, made so small that it is possible to carry 
and deservedly popular for book' illustration them under the coat with the lens protrudf- 
, and picture reproduction. About two or three ing through a baittonhcle; others are made 

S ears since gelatine brocade paper was intro- in the form of a small hand-bag or disguised 
uced by Eastman & Co., an American firm, as a bi own- paper parcel. It is therefore 
This paper ta; developed as a gelatine plate, quite possible fo, a man’s portrait to be taken 
and gives very beautiful black-and-white without his knowing it. Many improvements 
prints. Photography is now an adjunct to have been made in instantaneous shutters: thetfe 
almost every business. It is possible to take are new so carefully adjusted by mechanical 
photographs upon negative paper which is appliances, that they can be regulated to the 
made in a continuous roll of sufficient length thousandth of a second, and a prolonged expo- 
tt* take 48 exposures, the paper being after- sure can be given to any part of the subject at 
wards developed in much tne same manner as will. Mechanics are brought to bear upon photo* 
glass plates. Ortiioohromatio or isoohromatio graphy in every branch : cameras, lenses, and 
photography has made many advances during all appliances are made to the most exact 
the year. By this term is meant the rendering of gauge. During the year many thousands of 
gelatine plates sensitive to colour, giving in the people are employed in the manufacture of 
print 4 aken from a negative so tieatcd varying photographic ' apparatus. It has become a 
degrees of tone. Orthochromatic plates aie scientific and fashionable pastime, Rnd ladies 
also of great service in connection with photo- and gentleman amateurs in many cases far 
micrography, as by their use the detail 111 the excel professionals. They have^n organ de- 
subject is giwen much more distinctly. It is voted specially to their mterestB-^rhe Amateur 
possible to make the ordinary plate sensitive Photographer* -in which they take a very lively 
to colour ; and the following formula for that interest. Photographic Societies have been es- 
purpose was given by Mr, w. li. Hyslop, in a tablished in* most important towns, and exhi- 
paper read at the Annual Conference of the bitions of professional and amateur work 
Camera Club last year Stock solution : Ery- are frequently being held. At the moment of 
throsine, 1 J dr. ; ammonia 88°, 1 dr. : alcohol, going to press the Crystal Palace Company are 
6 oz. j bromide of silver, 1 dr., converted into advertising a Photographic Exhibition, which 
chloride with hydrochloric acid, thoroughly will be on a most extensive scale, and will pro- 
washed and redissolved in ammonia and water, bablv embrace contributions from all parts of 
bulk made up to 2 oz. To make up the bath, the* "United Kingdom. Consult the following 
take Stock sol. erythrosine, 1 dr.; chloride books on the art-science of photography: “ In- 
sol. 20 min. ; hq. amm., 88°, idr, ; water, 6 oz. struction in Photography ” (Abney) ; '‘Modern 
Bathe the plate m this solution for one minute t Photography” ''Burton) ; “ Manual of Photo- 
then wash w r ell and put it aside to dry, graphic Chemistry ’* (Hardwick); “Art and 
which will take a few nouis, and it will be Practice of Silver Printing” (Robinson and 
ready for exposure in the ordinary manner. Abney); “ Modern Dry Plates” (Eder). 

In the middle of the year quite a furore was Photometry. The name given to the dif- 
caused by the announcement that Mr. Mayall ferent methods employed for comparing the 
had discovered the secret ol taking photographs intensity of two luminous sources. The eye 
in natural colours. This was almost imme- being unable to ludge directly the relative 
diately lollowed by an announcement that by intensity of two lights, instruments called 
^he Cellerier-Parkes process photography *in photometers arc constructed for this purpose, 
fiatuial colouis was an accomplished fact. In They depend on one or other of the two prin- 
, Mayall’s process 01 thochromatic plates are used; cipies, that the eye can readily distinguish 
and the pnnt, aftei leaving the hypo bath, is whether two adjacent surfaces are equally 
placed in a solution which transfpims the silver illuminated, and whether two contiguous 
forming the image into silver oxide. The shadows have or have not the same depth, 
colours used in tinting are entirely new, and Bunsen's photometer is based on the first of 
form part of the discovery: when applied to these principles, and Rumford’s on the latter, 
the print, they are said to unite with the image, By photometry the relative illuminating equiva- 
after which tile print is placed into an airtight len is of various light-producing materials can 
vessel, into which silicon in a state of impalpable be compared. The common unit for comparison 
y powder is blown ; it is then coated with sali- is the light emitted by a sperm candle burning 
cylic acid, and the whole— image, colours, and 120 grains of spermaceti per hour. Other lights 
films— unite to form a flexible glass, which can are said to have the intensity of so many such 
be applied to the decoration of any material, candles. Various new standards have been 
Tlie Cel lerier-Parkes process is little more than recently devised by Vernon Harcourt, Preecc, 
a modification of the well-known oryktoleum and others, but results are still returned in 
process. A carbfln transparency is developed ciyidle equivalents. Improved forms of photo- 
on a -waxed glass plate, and on a sheet of paper meters are due to Dibdin, Weber, etc., for more 
a sketch of the subject is made in colours, easily obtaining the illuminating power pro- 
*The two image! are united, and thus give the duced by coal gas and the electric light, 
eflect of a coloured photograph. The latest PIckersgUl, Fredk. Richard, R.A., nephew 
introduction of this kind is the Vesgara films, of the late H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. ; b. 1820. 
which are made of gelatine rendered insoluble Studied at the Royal Academy His “Burial 
by the action of bichromate of potash or chrome of Harold,” a magnificent picture appearing in 
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1847, was purchased for the Houses of Parlia- press for printing his own handbooks of pho--** 
liament. Mr. Pickersgill hasrbeen a regular netic shorthand, and a series of classical works 
exhibitor in his time, and his pictures have in phonetic type. Mr. P. is editor of the Phonetic 
generally commanded many admirers and good Journal , whicn is devoted to the advocacy of 
prices* Elected R. A. (18*7). t writing and spelling reform. On the occasion 

Pietermai*itZQUrg. Capital of Natal (q. v.), of the recent Shorthand Congress (see Short- 

pop. 14,429- _ _ _ hand) the family of Mr. P. were presented 

Pike's Peak. See Ben N evis Observatory, with his bust. 

Pinero, Arthur wing. b. in London Z855. “ Plan of Campaign.** See National 

Made his debut in the Theatre Royal, Edin- League. ,, 

burgh, 1874. Later he was for some years a Playfair Commission, 1874. ’ See CivjL , 
member of Mr. Irvings Lyceum company. Mr. Service. 

P. has written several successful pOays. One Plough Monday. The first Monday after 
of his latest pieces was ‘ J Bandy Dick,” played at the Epiphany was fixed upon aqcicntly for the 
the Court until the demolition of that theatre. return to agricultural duties alter the Christ- 

Flask Marshes Drainage. Up to a few mas holidays. Before the Reformation the 
years since there existed in south-western countrymen kept lights burning before their 
Russia, on the borders of Galicia, a vast tract of patron saints to secure a blessing upon the 
marshy country, overgrown with dense forests, work in which they were about to engage, 
and quite impassable but to the doubtful Afterwards the day was celebrated with much" 
characters who found a home here. About hilarity in the course of which a plough 
1870 the Imperial Government’ determined decorated with ribbons was dragged about, 
to reclaim the tract, and from that time while men dressed up, danced, sang, and played 
to the present the work has been carried musical instruments, 
on by the troops, under a staff of military Plymouth. Capital of Montserrat (q.v.). 
engineer officers. Towards the end of 1886 it Plymouth Brethren. So termed because 
was calculated that about 4,000,000 acres had they first appeared at Plymouth in 1830; twenty 
been reclaimed. Of this immense area 600,000 years afterwards they only possessed thirty-two 
acres are said to have been bog, and are now places of worship in England and Wales. Mr. 
meadow lawr? 900,000 acres oil jungle have Darby, their founder, taught thatcall should be 
been converted to forest purposes; £00,000 received into communion who confessed Christ, 
acres of good forest land, standing in the and acknowledged the inspiration of the Holy 
midst of the marshes, have been made ap- Ghost. They have no special order of ministers, 
proachable by canals : and the remaining The founder separated from the body before 
a,ooo,ooo acres have been thrown open to his death ; their numbers now are consi'demble, 
cultivation, 120,000 having been already and they are divided in vanous sects. Correct 
occupied. This drainage has been done by statistics of their actual numbers aie not avail- 
means of ditches and canals, some of the able, many of them being more or less connected 
latter being broad and deep enough to admit with other religious bodies, 
barges of several hundred tons burthen ; but Poet Laureate, is an office in the household 
besides, 179 bridges have been built, 577 wells of the sovereigns of Great Britain, the anpclla- 
of from twenty feet to eighty feet bored, and tion having its origin in a custom of the English 
ao,ooo sq. miles of new country mapped out. Universities, which continued to 1512, of pre- 
During '87 the work of reclamation was con- senting a laurel leaf to graduates in rhetoric 
United, and as early as April it was calculated and versification, the king’s “ laureate " being 
that 5,000,000 acres liad been rescued from the » graduated rhetorician in the service of the 
swamp. General Jilinsky continues to direct king. The first appointment of a poet laureate 
operations. The local death rate has consider- dates from the reign of Edward IV., the fiist 
ably decreased, and immigrants are being patent being granted m 1630. It was formerly 
attracted from various parts of Russia It has the duty of the poet laureate to write an ode on 
been discoveied that the reclaimed land pro- the birthday of the monarch, but this custom has 
duces a peculiarly valuable description of nay, beon discontinued since the reign of George 111. 
and recently the Government sent i6,o-x> tons Amongst those who have held this office may 
of it to the garrison at Warsaw at half the local be mentioned Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, 
price. As the marsh district is one-fifth larger etc. Baron Tennyson is the present Poet 
than Scotland, the work of reclamation will Laureate (appointed 1850). 
occupy some years. Poles, Legislation. See Austrian Poli- 

Pipe Boll Society. Established 1883, for the tica-l Par ties. 
publication of the Pipe Rolls, or Great Rolls of Police and Constabulary. According to 
the Exchequer, which are preserved in the the latest official return the total number of 
Record Office, and are almost perfect from 2 police and constabulary in England and Wales 
Henry II. to the present date. They relate to was 36,447. This number gave one constable 
all matters connected with the revenue of the for every 765 of the estimated population for » 
Crown, Crown lands, etc., and are thus of 1886, Since the year 1876 the increase in the 
considerable importance for historical and total number of police and constabulary m 
genealogical research. England and Wales has been 6,728 or 22*6 per 

Pitch is a musical term defining the acuteness cent., but allowing for the augmented popula- 
of musical sound. See ed. '87. tion the real increase during the last decade 

Pitman, Isaac, the inventor of Pitman,’* has been but trifling. The average cost per 
well-known system of shorthand writing, b. at man in 1886 was £97 19**. 9 rf. Six years pre- 
Trowbridge, 1813. Educated at the Borough viously, namely 1880, the average cost per man 
Rd« College of the British and Foreign School was ns. Ba. The borough, etc., constables^ 
Society, becoming afterwards master of the are in the proportion ©f 1 for every 731*4 of the 
British School at Barton-on-H umber. He population of the boroughs and places having 
removed' to Bath in '39, where he subsequently constables under local Acts ; the county con- 
established the Phonetic Institute, and set up a stabulary of 1 for every xigo^o of the popula- 
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v tion of the counties, exclusive of the boroughs, government. The C. were struck with the 
- etc.; the Metropolitan Police hjr.v.), deducting the unsatisfactory $tate of the law relating to the 
number employed in Her Majesty’s dockyards, audit of municipal accounts, and thought the 
parks, etc., of one for every 381*8 of the popula- attention of Parliament should be directed to 
tion of the Metropolitan Police District ; and the /natter, with a, view to the establishment 
the City of London Police of 1 for every & 6 ‘o of a real independent audit, ' 
of the City population. The cost of the police Police Courts. City: Mansion House/ pre- 
and constabulary for each of the years ending sided over by the Lord Mayor? Chief Clerk, 
99th September 1886 and 1885 respectively C. G, Douglas, Guildhall, presided over by 
■was £ 3 ,$ 7 M 5 § and £3, 54»,437.-* Ireland, The the Aldermen; Chief Clerk (vacant), Metro- 
. latest official returns, published 1886, give the politan : Bow Street, Covent Garden, MagiB- 
statistics of the Irish Constabulary for 1885. trates, Sir jk T. Ingham, Knt., J. Vaughan, ai)d 
They show that the total strength of the force T. Bridge* Esqs. ; Chief Clerk, J. Alexander. 
Was 13,883, including Royal Irish Constabulary Olerkenwell, King’s Cross Hoad. Magistrates, T. 
13,654, and Dublin Metropolitan Police 1,939, I. Bars tow and F.. N. Fenwick-Fenwick,Esqs, r 
The grand total shows a decrease during the Chief Clerk, H. Cavendish. Lambeth, Lower 
year of 641 men, compared with the year 1884. Kennington Lane, Magistrates, G. Chance and 
The proportion of police for the estimated R. J. Biron, Q.C., E&qs. ; Chief Clerk, T, C. 
population of Ireland was 28 in every 10,000 of Martin. Great Marlborough Street, Magistrates* 
'‘the people. The lowest proportion was 11 in J. S. Mansfield and R, Milnes Newton, Esqs. ; 

* 10,000, in Antrim, Down, and Londonderry, Chief Clerk, J. R. Lyell. Marylebone, Seymour 

and the highest 3^ in xo,ooo, in Galway. The Place, Magistrates, W. M. Cooke and A. de 
total oost of the police establishments of Ireland Rutzen, Esqs.; Chief Clerk, W. Tate. $outh> 
for the year was £1,554,227, which showed a work, Blackman Street, Magistrates, W. Slade 
slight decrease compared with the return and J. Slieil, Esqs. ; Chief Clerk, H. Nairn, 
for th*. previous year. This total includes Thames, Arbour Street, East, Stepney, Magis- 
£1,407, 223, the cost of the Royal Irish Con- trates, F. Lushington and T. W. Saunders, 
stabularv, and £147*004. the cost of the Dublin Esqs. ; Chief Clerk, J. R. Saycr. Westminster, 
Metropolitan Police.— Scotland, The latest Rochester Row. Magistrates, L^C. T. d’Eyn- 
official retuiws, published 1886, give the sta- couit and W Partridge, Esqs.f^thief Clerk, 
tistics of the scotch Constabulary for 1885. A. H. Safford. Worship Street, Magistrates, 
They show that the total strength of the H. J, Bushby and J. L. Hannay, Esqs. ; Chief 
force was 4,009, and that the total oost was Clerk, E. Leigh. Hammersmith and Wandsworth, 
£361,933x08. The police foice in counties was Magistrates, J. Pa|et and H. C. Bennett, 
2,514, and in boroughs 2,495. Esqs.: Chief Clerk, G. A. Bird. Greenwich 

4 Police and Sanitary Regulations. A Select and Woolwich, Magistrates, R. H. Bullock- 

Committee of the House of Commons was ap- Marsham and M. Williams, Esqs.; Chief Clerk, 
pointed, Feb. 16th, *87, to whom was referred H. P. Newton. West Ham, West Ham Lane, 
certain bills promoted by municipal and other Stratford, Magistrate, E. Baggallay, Esq. ; 
local authorities proposing to create powers Chiel Gerk, W. H. Fowler. Hours of Sitting : 
relating to police and sanitary regulations Mansion House, 22 to 2 ; Guildhall, 10 to 4; 
which would deviate from or extend or be Greenwich, jo to y.30; Hammersmith, 10 to 2: 
repugnant to the general law. The Committee Wandsworth, 2.30 to 5 ; Woolwioh, 2.30 to 5. All 
considered the bills in question, and presented other Courts, 10 to 5. 

a special report in which they stated that they Police Disabilities Removal Act, * 87 , 
had sanctioned the insertion in certain bills of enables the police to vote at parliamentary 
the mode) clauses or Some of them originally elections, and provides that a constable who 
dtafted under the instructions of preceding is likely to be prevented by being away on 
committees, and approved by more than one duty from voting at his own legal polling 
Parliament. The C. had not been made aware station yay seven clays before the election 
of a single case in which these clauses had led obtain from the chief constable a certilicate 
^•to complaint from the inhabitants of any entitling him to vote at any other polling 
borough or district to which they had been station. A person otherwise entitled to be 
' applied. The C. once more submitted to the registered m respect of the occupation gf a 
House whether the time had not arrived for dwelling-house shall be deemed an inhabitant 
enacting in a general measure these police and occupier thereof as tenant notwithstanding his 
educational and sanitary provisions. The C. temporary absence therefrom in the execution 
expressed the opinion that the offence of sell- of duty as a police officer during a part of the 
ing or supplying infected milk after notice qualifying period, not exceeding four consecu- 
by lawful authority to desist from doing so was tive months. 

an offence too grave and perilous to the t om* Political Economy. See detailed article in 
munity to be met by a fine of 40A. They say ed. ’87. Consult, on the side of Laisser-fairo 
- ' that they had had their attention called more Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “The Man versus 

than once to the mischief arising from the the State,” and, on the other side, “The State 
overlapping of the boundaries of local autho- m Relation to Labour,” by Prof. Jevons. 
rities. A fresh cause of this mischief was Political Parties, English- It may be 
frequently found in the extension of municipal assumed that, under the universal household 
boundaries to include the growing population ranchise now established by law, the various 
of towns. What then happened was that political parties in the country find their fair 
while the sanitary jurisdiction over the ex- measure of representation in the popular branch 
tended area was vested in the town council of of the Legislature. Upon this premise an 
•"the borough, the poor law remained under the analysis of the composition of the House of 
board of guardians of the outlying area. In Commons will alToid the hest test of the 
all such cases the jurisdiction of the town strength of the respective schools of political 
council should be extended over the entire thought throughout the three kingdoms. The 
area in respect to every branch of local present House of Commons was elected in July 
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'86, and consists of 670 members, of whom 389 the advocates of Church Disestablishment, and 
are Unionists and 281 Home RuleiS. The leading some five or six gentlemen returned by Scotch 
principle of the first-named party is the main- constituencies specially to watch over the in- 
tenance of the union of the parliaments of terests of the Highland Crofters. Strange to 
Great Britain and Ireland* as settled by < the say, the Social Democrats, who have been 
Act of Union of x8oi. The Home Rulers, on making some stir in the Metropolis and else- 
the contrary, advocate the abrogation of the where, have not a single representative in 
Act of Union and the restoration to Ireland of Parliament. The Conservatives, or, as they are 
a separate parliament. This main division of sometimes called, Tories or Constitutionalists, 
parties dates only from the summer of ’86, form a more homogeneous pa#y than their 
when Mr. Gladstone, up to •’that time the Liberal opponents, haying fewer and less con- 
acknowledged head of the whole Liberal party, spicuous internal divisions. Their professed 
declared himself in favour of Irish Heine Rule, policy is the maintenance of the Umpire at 
and united his forces, or so many of them as , all cost, the preservation of the Constitution 
he could carry with him in his new departure, as represented by the three estates of Crown, 
with those of the Irish Nationalists led by Lords, and Commons, the union of Church 
Mr. Parnell. A considerable minority of and State, and the upholding of the rights of 
Liberals, resenting Mr. Gladstone’s sudden property. Subject to these principles, the Con- 
change of front, declined to continue their servatives claim to be as well disposed towards 
support, and combined with the Conservatives useful legislation and the reform of abuses as 
to form that Unionist majority which succeeded any other party in the State. The majority of 
in defeating the Home Rule" Bill, first in the the Liberal Unionists are in general sympathy 
House of Commons, and afterwards and more with the^e views, but not so the Radical section 
decidedly at the polling-booths. The anti- of the Liberal Unionists led by Mr. Chamber- 
Home Rule Liberals, although cordially work- lain. The Gladstonian Home Rulers base their 
ing with and supporting the Conservative claim to public support on the superiority of 
Government which has necessarily resulted their legislation, the greater purity of Ineir 
from the successful combination, retain their administration, and their devotion to the prin- 
mdependence, and have formed themselves, ciples of peace, retrenchment, and reform. They 
indeed, into a separate party, with a separate are divided in opinion as to the maintenance of 
organisation, separate leaders, and separate the State Church and the House of Lords. The 
whips. They call themselves Liberal Unionists, sole progiamme ol the Parnelhte party con- 
sists of the demand for an Irish Parliament. 
They treat every other political question as 
of subordinate importance, — In the House of 
Lords there are only two parties — Liberals, 
mostly of the Whig or moderate class opposed 
to Home Rule; and Conservatives. The latter, 
whose leader is the Marquis of Salisbury (q.v.), 
Unionists, or Dissentient Liberals, number 76, the Prime Minister, are in a large majotity. 
and the Conservatives 313, thus bringing up the The derivation of the names by which the two 
total of Unionists to 389, and giving them a great English parties are still frequently de- 
majority of 108 over their opponents. As the scribed has been explained by the late "Lord 
Conservatives do not of themselves form a Macaulay in the following passage : — “ It is a 
majority of the whole House, the Government curious ciicumstanee that oue of these nick- 
can only exist by reason of the support of the names was of Scotch and the other of Irish. 
Liberal Unionists — a consideration which must origin. Both in {Scotland and in Ireland mis- 
have its effect on the geneial tenor of Mims- government had called into existence bands of 
terial policy. So long, however, as the Govern- desperate men whose ferocity was heightened 
ment can secure the active aid of fron» 20 to 30 by religious enthusiasm. In Scotland some of 
of the 76 Liberal Unionists, they ‘will able the persecuted Covenanters, driven mad by 
successfully to resist all attacks— always sup- oppression, had lately (1679) murdered the 
posing there should be no defection in their Primate, had taken arms against the govern- 
own Conservative ranks. Of this, though it is ment, had obtained some advantages against the 
certainly an improbable contingency, there is a king's forces, and had not been put down till 
slight possibility, as some dissatislaction has Monmouth, at the head of some troops from 
recently been expressed by certain of its own England, had routed them at Bothwell Bridge, 
followers with the method now being adopted These zealots were most numerous among' the 
of carrying out the coercive policy of the rustics of the western lowlands, who were 
Government. The 281 Home Ruler* are made vulgarly called Whigs. Thus the appellation 
up of 196 English, Welsh, and Scotch Liberals and of Whig was fastened on the Presbyterian 
Radicals (led by Mr. Gladstone, with Sir W. zealots of Scotland, and was transferred to 
Harcouri and Mr. John Morlcy as his pnn- those English politicians who showed a dis- 
ci pal lieutenants), and 86 Irish Nationalists, position to oppose the Court and to treat 
or Parnellites— -so named after their leader, Protestant Nonconformists with indulgence. 
Mr. Charles Stuart Parnell. Of these 85 sit The bogs of Ireland, at the same time, afforded 
for Irish constituencies, and one, Mr. T. P. a refuge to Popish outlaws, much resembling 
O’Connor, for the Scotland division of Liver- those who were afterwards known as "Wbite- 
pool. By their opponents the Home Rulers boys. These men were then* called Tories, 
are often termed Separatists, although they The name of Tory was therefore given to 
w&rmly repudiate the imputation that the Englishmen who relused to concur in excluding 
measures they advocate involve the separation a Roman Catholic prince from the throne, 
of the two countries. In the Home Rule total For special analysis of the parties see Table at 
are also comprehended a number of members end of Commons. 

who for certain subsidiary purposes form sepa- Pollock* Sir Charles Edward, who comes 
rate parties— such as the Labour representatives, of an old legal family, was born in 1823, and 
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but are described by the Gmdstoniaus as Dis- 
sentient Liberals. Theii principal leaders are Lord 
Harrington, Mr. Gosrhen, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the former two Teprcsenting those who 
had belonged to the Whig section, and the latter 
those who had been included in the Radical 
section of the old Liberal party. The Liberal 
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m railed to the bar at the Inner Temple in *847. 
For the first five years he had hardly any prac- 
tice, being engaged in the production ol legal 
literary works, which ultimately secured him 
considerable reputation. Q.C. (1866). Appointed 
a Baron of the Exchequer (1873). Baron Pollock 
is a Judge whose patience and courtesy are pro- 
veibial, and he is highly popular with the bar. 

Pollock, Walter Hemes, was b. 1850. 
Educated at Eton, and Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
where he too" classical honours <1871). Called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple (1874). After 
having been some time on the staff, Mr. Pollock 
became editor of the Saturday Review (1883). 

Polo, as at present played, was intioduced 
into this country in 1872 by the officers of a 
Lancer regiment just returned from India, 
where they had played against native teams, 
who, mounted on their small ponies, were very 
.* expert in the game. It rapidly gained in 
popularity amongst the upper classes, and 
owing to the necessity of keeping the requi- 
site expensive stud of ponies it must ever 
remain among patrician sports. Though of 
- comparatively recent introduction, there is 
very little doubt that the game was played 
many yeais earlier bv the Bedouins and other 
wandering tribes of the desert and Asia Minor, 
and closely associates itself with the ancient 
Eastern gaijje of “Ohougham," an equestrian 
pastime which in all piobability led to the 
institution of the English game of mall, the 
street now Knowm as Pall Mall being the 
favourite resort of the players in the days of its 
popularity. Lillie Bridge was the spoL chosen 
for the first polo match of importance ; but on 
the International Gun Club and the llurling- 
liuin awarding it their support, contests be- 
came fuquent, and the ground of the former, 
at Preston Paik, Brighton, affords ample scope 
for the game, to excel in which the player 
must be u finished horseman, ami lit gifted 
with keen vision and strong nerve. The Mon- 
mouthshire Polo Club owes its origin ( Inc fly to 
Mr. Keg 'ji aid Herbert ; and both at Oxlbi d and 
Cam bridge, and Eton and Harrow the sport 
has won for itself a secure home, whilst the 
contests between these Univei sities and Public 
Schools at the Huriingham inclosurc ^ attract 
the elite of the fashionable world. 

Pondicherry. A town and port of S.E. 
India, below Madras. It isa Fiencli possession. 
^Together with other stations, Malice, Caucall, 
Yanaon, Chandernagore, France holds 19b sq. m. 
v ip India, pop. 282,733. See Colonies of Euko- 

n AN POW ERS. 

Pond Cf land, A district of the Transkeian 
Territories (q.v.) lying along the St. John River. 
Part of it remained independent until 1886-7, 
when, in consequence of Pondo raids upon 
the Xesibes, a tube under British protection, 
pi ensure wus put upon the Pondo chief Um- 
quikela, and an arrangement come to. He 
conceded rights and vanous claims over por- 
tions of territoiy 10 the Cape Government, 
receiving in return an annual pension. His 
authority w'as limited to -government of his 
tribe within a small district, where he under- 
took to keep order and maintain peace, and 
he is practically under protection of the Cape 
authorities, 

r Fonttaa Dutch settlement in Borneo (tf.f/.). 
Poor-Law. 'Ihe English poor-law is con- 
tained in many statutes, the earliest being that 
of the 43rd year of Elizabeth, and in innumer- 
able reported cases. But the modern system 


of poor-relief was established by the Poor-Law 
Amendment Art of 1834. Under this Act the 
parishes which had formerly been areas for 
poor-law purposes were grouped into unions, a 
majket town beij^g generally taken for the 
centre. There are in England and Wales 647 
unions, comprising 14,837 Poor Law parishes. 
Within each union was established a board 
of guardians, consisting firstly of all county 
justices residing within the union, who have 
seat9 ex officib ; ana secondly 01 guardians 
elected bv the several parishes of tpe union. 
The parishes differ much in size, and small 
parishes may be grouped for representation, 
but every parish of 300 inhabitants must have 
at least one representative. The electors in 
each parish are the owners and ratepayers. 
In either character an elector may have any 
number of plural votes not exceeding six, one 
vote for every £50 rating; so that the maximum 
number of w votes which can be given by any 
one person is twelve. The qualification of a 

S mrdian is fixed in each case' by the Local 
overnment Board, but must not De less than 
£40 rating. Ihe elections take place every 
April, the term of office being annual. A board 
of guardians has usually a clerk, a treasurer, 
registrars of births and deaths, medical, vacci- 
nation, workhouse, and relieving officers. They 
may employ paid valuers and collectors, and 
form committees of their own number lor the 
relief of the poor in the different parts of the 
union. All boards^ of guardians are largely 
controlled bv the Local Government Board ( q.v.\ 
which by its general orders regulates the mode 
of tlicir election, their procedure, their finance, 
and their administrative methods, whilst by its 
special oideis it compels observance of the law 
in particular cases. The expenses of poor-relief 
are dehayed out of the poor-rate levied in 
each union vpon a special valuation. A valua- 
tion list is prepaid by the overseers of each 
parish, and alter publication is sent to the 
assessment committee of ihe guardians, who 
must hear objectio s. After altering the list 
as they think proper, the committee approve and 
»iign it. From the decision of the committee 
there is an appeal to quarter sessions. Belief 
is cither indoor or outdoor relief. The former is 
the relief given in the woikhouse, and coupled 
with the obligation of labour for the able-bodied. 
The latter is the relief given in money, medi- 
cine, etc., to people living in their own homes. 
The number of persons receiving relief has 
diminished of late years, partly because of the 
greater strictness in granting outdoor relief. 
The total number of persons receiving relief at the 

f ircsent time is about one-thirtieth of the popu- 
ation. Beside the administration of poor-relief 
other important functions under the Public 
Health Acts, Elemental y Education Acts, 
ard many other Acts, have been assigned to the 
guardians of the poor. During the year ended 
the 25th of March ’86 (lo whicli date the latest 
returns are made up), their receipts, excluding 
loans, rates levied to meet the precepts of other 
local authorities, and contributions to the other 
Poor Law authorities, to whom reference is 
ipade below r , amounted to ,£8,766,448. Their 
expenditure, so far as it was not defrayed out 
of loans, amounted to £8,800,7x0. The loans 
j-aised oy the guaidians during the year 
amounted to £448,631. Their expenditure out 
of loans was £446,741. At the end of the year 
their outstanding debt was £5,278,006. The 
other Poor-Law authorities, who exercise power* 
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in relation to the relief of the poor, are 
Q) the Metropolitan Asylums Boaxd, who are the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
constituted under the Metropolitan Poor Act 
(1867) for the reception and t rehef of fever $nd 
smallpox patients and the insane poor charge- 
able to the unions and parishes in the district; 

(2) The Managers of ttoo Metropolitan Sick Asylum 
Districts, constituted under the same Act ; and 

(3) The Managers of School Districts formed 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act (1844) 
for the maintenance of district schools. Ex- 
cluding loans, the receipts of these authorities 
during the year (’86) were as follows : the 


Metropolitan Asylums Board, £532 >633 ; the 
Managers of the Sick Asylum Districts, £33,982 ; 
and the Managers of the School Districts, 
£195,160. Their expenditure, so far as it was 
not defrayed out of loans, amounted to £415, 726, 
£33,162, and £301,083, respectively. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board received during the 
year loans to the extent of £149,532. The loan 
receipts of the Managers of the School Districts 
were £9,800. No loans were raised by the 
Managers of the Sick Asylum Districts during 
the year. 

Pope, The. See Leo XIII. 

Popo, Great and Little. See Togqland. 


Population and Area of the United Kingdom and of the 
Islands in the British Seas in ISSL 


t* 

Area of 
Land in 
Acres, 

Enumerated Population in 1881. 

Fersons. 

Males. 

Females. 

England and Wales 

Scotland / ... 

Ireland 

United Kingdom .. 

36,772,723 

19,084,059 

*0,194,602 

. 

25,974,430 

3,735,573 

5, *74*836 

12,639,902 

*,799,475 

2,533,277 

> 

13,334,537 
1,9 36,098 
2,641,559 ( 

76,051,984 

34,884,848 

16,972,654 

17,913,194 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands 
Army and Navy, and 
Merchant Seamen 
abroad being 

* 

United Kingdom^tetc. 

140,985 

4^,322 

53,558 

87,702 

215,374 

25,760 

40,321 

215,374 


76,241,291 

35,241,482 

17,254,109 

17,987,381 


Population Returns. The births and deaths 
registered in England and Wales in 1886—lhe 
year for which the Registrar-General’s last 
return is made up— numbered respectively 
603,866 and 537)276. The natural excess of 
births over deaths was equal to j'32 pei cent, 
ol the population. The population, when num- 
bered in 1881, was 35)974*439' It is estimated, 
from calculating the recorded excess of births 
over deaths, that in the middle of 1886 the popula- 
tion should be 27,946,030. This calculation, now- 
ever, takes no account of loss by emigration 
and of gain by immigration ; and 111 conse- 
quence, whenever the estimated population is 
spoken of in a particular year, j't is to be under- 
stood that the estimate has been made on the 
supposition that the rate of growth which 
marked the last intcrcensal period has con- 
tinued. On this hypothesis the population of 
England and Wales m the middle of 1886 
numbered 27,870,586, of whom 13, 562,621 were 
males and 14,36^,965 were females. The mar- 
riages registered during the year 1886 numbered 
196,071, giving a rate of 14*1 persons to ever$ 
i,ooo. This is the lowest marriage-rate since 
civil registration began. The highest rate was 
17*6, in 1873. Of the total marriages contracted; 
*38,567,01*707 P c r i,ooo f were solemnised accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England : this 
proportion is slightly higher than usual. With 
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regard to the births of the 3'ear, it may be noticed 
that they were in the proportion of 32^4 to every 
1,000 of the population, the lowest rate since 
1848. The male sex outnumbered the female by 
460,470 to 443,396, though it is evident from the 
estimate already given that the females have a 
betfer chance of surviving. The proportion of 
illegitimate births is i‘s for every 1,000 of the 
population, or, reckoned m another way, was 
47 to every x,ooo legitimate births ; but this 
proportion varies greatly in different parts of 
the country. — The total population of Ireland, 

I according to the census for 1881, was 5,174,836 ; 

I this number had declined in the middle of 1885 
104,924,342. The number ofmarriages registered 
in Ireland in 1885 was 21,177, or at the rate of 
4*30 per 1,000 of the population, being *15 under 
the average for the previous ten years. The 
number of births registered in Ireland in 1885 
was 115,951, of which 59,482 were boys and 
56,469 girls. The birth-rate was 23*5 per 1,000 
of the population, the lowest average for the 
last ten years. The deaths^ registered in 
Ireland in 1885 were 90,712, at the rate of 18*4 
per jy 000.— The total population of Scotland, 
according to the census of 1861, was 3,735,573 ; . 
this number, according to the last report of the 
Registrar-General for Scotland, had increased 
in 1885 to 3,907,736. The marriages registered 
in Scotland in 1885 were 25,256, or at the rate 
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of 65 per i»ooo of the population, which is lower 
than the average rate for the last ten years. 
The births registered in Scotland in 1885 were 
126,110, being at the rate of 3*23 per cent, of the 
population. The male births were 64,604, and 
the females 61,506. The deaths registered m 
Scotland in 1885 were 741603, bding at the rate 
oi 1-91 per cent., the lowest on record.— Inter- 
national Vital Statistics. The Vital statistics 
relating to thirteen oi the principal European 
States, inducing the United Kingdom, Pub- 
lished in accordance with a resolution 01 the 
Statistical Congress, held at St. PeteisbUrgin 
3872, show that the marriage- rates in the various 
countries manifested in 1886 a general decline, 
except in Austria and the Netherlands, The 
rates in 1880 of persons married, per 1,000 of 
the estimated population, ranged from 14*1 in 
the United Kingdom and Norway to 15*5 in 
* Austria, iv6 in Italy, and 15*8 in the German 
Empire. The birth-rates in most of the countries 
also showed a general decline, which was most 
marked in Italy. The birth-i ates in 1B86 ranged 
fi om 23*9 per 1,000 m France, 27*510 Switzerland, 
37*1 in the German Empnc, and 37*7 in Austria. 
The death-rates m 1884 in the various countries 
did not mateually differ from those recorded in 
the previous year, excepting a marked increase 
in Italy. The mean death-iate in 1886 in tne 
nine Continental states furnishing returns was 
higher than that of the United Kingdom by 6*5 
per 1,000. 

Port-au-Prince. Capital of Hayti (9.^.), 

pop. 35,000. 

Fort Darwin. On the northern coast of 
Austialia. Is the chief port of the northern 
territory of South Australia (q.v.), and the point 
where the ocean cable lands. 

Port Hamilton. This station of the British 
navy consists of three small islands situated 
about forty miles south of Corea iq-v,), com- 
manding the straits of that name which lead 
from the China Seas to the J apanese Sea. The 
laigest island, Sodo, is 3^ miles long by a mile 
broad, and towers to a height of 650 feet ; 
Sunhodo, the next in size, has only half the area, 
the highest point being 780 feet; the third, 
Observatory Island, is still smaller. The thicc 
inclose a haibour two miles long by a mile 
broad, and from nine to twelve fathoms in 
depth. The population m all is about 2,000, 
^ who follow agricultural pursuits. Considering 
the fact that Corea, with its population of 
over 10,500,000, is closed to foreign commerce, 

4 except at the three ports of Fu-san, Gen-san, 
and Win-sen, and that the group of islands in | 
question both commands the straits and is 
available as a coaling station, the possession of 
Fort Hamilton is considered to be of much 
importance. During the dispute with Russia 
in 1885 an ironclad was sent to the Port by 
England, which caused certain explanations ; 
ana it wgs suggested that the Government of 
the Czar desired if possible to annex the group, 
in view of Russian interests on the Siberian 
side of the empire. (See ed. '87 for course of 
dispute ’86.) In the House of Commons (Feb. 
1 st, 1897 ), Sir J. Fergusson stated that Port 
Hamilton would shortly be evacuated by her 
Majesty’s forces, a guarantee having been 
received that no, part of Corea, including Port 
r Hamilton, would be occupied by any foreign 
power. On Feb. 3rd, in reply to Captain 
Co]omb t SirJ. Fergusson gave a brief history 
of Admiral Dowell s occupation of the place in 
May ’85, that officer’s subsequent report against 


its retention, an opinion supported by various 
naval authorities, and also by Admiral Hamil- 
ton, Sir W. Dowell’s successor. The main evil 
of the expenditure had been in laying a cable 
fropi Port Hamilton to Hong Kong, and the 
erection of huts. In March a Parliamentary 
Paper on the matter was issued (China, No. 1, 
&7). In the House of Ldfrls on March 34th, 
Viscount Sidmouth moved for copies of any 
written pledges that might exist on the part of 
the Govern meats of China and Russia m regard 
to the Ptfrt. , viscount Cranbrook, in reply, 
referred# him to the published papers which 
contained a written guarantee from China, the 
suzerain power. The motion Was withdrawn. 
Ports, Growth of some of our Chief (since 

1870 ). Total tonnage of vessels entered and 
r ioow*fi with cirgo, and in ballast. 

Thou* 



Port Lazareff. A fine natural harbour, 
situated in Broughton Bay, on the north side of 
the neck which joins the peninsula of Corea to 
the mainland of Asia. It is m lat. 39° 19' N., 
and within the territory of Corea. The harbour 
has an area of eight square miles, a depth of 
seven to ten fathoms, and the entrance is two 
miles wide. Coal is said to exist in the neigh- 
bourhood. Port Lazareff is distant 480 miles 
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from Port Hamilton (9.0.), 1,200 from Yokohama, vested in Portugal, in return for assistance in ' 
390 from the Russian port of VJedivostock, and collecting customs duties and in suppressing 
1,560 from Nicolaieff at the Amur mouth. It is smuggling. The budget for ’87-88 was pre- 
free from ice in winter, which the last two ports sentea Jan. x6th, ’8 8, with an expected surplus, 
are not. In 1886 it was reported that Russia the financial proposals of the Minister of 
had seized this harbour, with the view of turn- Finance indicating various improvements of the 
ing it into a fortified naval station. The British resources of the country. For Ministry, etc,, 
cession of Port Hamilton to China has now see Diplomatic, 

rendered any such step on the part of Russia Portuguese Colonies. See Colonies and 
no longer necessary. Dependencies of European Powers. 

Port Louis. Capital of Mauritius (q.v.), pop. Port Victoria. Capital of the Seychelles 
70,000. ‘ Islands {q.v.). 

Port of-Spain. Capital and chief port of Positivism. The philosophical and religious 
Trinidad (q.v.), pop. 32,000, system of Auguste Comte (1795 — 1837). The chief 

Porto Rice, See Puerto Rico. principles oi the former side of the system are; 

Port Royal. Chief port in Jamaica (9. v.), (1) Ihe classification of the sciences m hier- 

Port Sanitary Authorities. During the archical order, proceeding from the simpler 
financial year 1885-86 — for which the latest to the more complex, as follows; mathe- 
official returns (issued in November last) are matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, 
made up— there were 47 P. S. A.’s an England sociology ; and (2) The doctrine of the '‘three 
and Wales, including the Corporation oiLon- steps" through which the human mind has to 
don, who are the P. S. A. for the port of London, pass in the investigation of phenomena — namely, 
and whose expenditure in that capacity (£5,039) the theological or personifying, the metaphysical 
was almost exclusively defrayed out of the or abstract, and the positive or scientific. The 
City’s estate. The other P. S. A. 's were either religious side of Positivism consists in the 
Urban S. A.’s or Joint Boards consisting of cultus of Humanity considered as a corporate 
representative members of Urban and Rural being in its past, present, and future. 'Hie 
S. A.'s. The receipts of P. S*A.’s during the “positive philosophy’* is its theoretical or 
year, excluding loans, amounted to £ 13 , 822 , doctrinal basis, corresponding to the theology 
of which £7^892 was derived from contributions of the supernatural religions; but besides this, 
from the Riparian S. A.’s. Their expenditure, it consists in a worship requiring foi its full 
so far as it was not defrayed out of loans, development an organised priesthood, temples, 
amounted to £ 15 * 861 , of which £355 consisted etc. Under the “ life ” or regime 01 positive 
oi payments tr other lodil authorities. The religion Comte would include the political and 
loan receipts during the year amounted to £ 6 , 000 , social side of his system. The former involves 
and the only expenditure out of that sum amount- the establishment of an international republic, 
ing to £ 181 , was by the Port S. A. of the Tyne consisting of the five great nations of Western 
rivers. The loans of P. S. A.'s outstanding at the Europe, which is ultimately destined to absoi b 
close of the year amounted to £9,996, oi which the whole world ; the latter the reorganisation 
£688 was owing by the Wisbech r. S. A, £4,308 of society on the basis of lour classes ~the 
by the Weymouth P. S. A., and £5,000 by the capitalist or directing class, the womkuig class, 
lyne River P. S. A. the priestly class, and finally the women eon- 

PortUgal. Kingdom undeik Louis I, of the ceived as a class. It may be mentioned that 
House oi Braganza. Constitution of 1S26 there is little in all this that is not to be found 
(amended in 1852) recognises four powers— the in Comte’s master, St. Simon. Positivism as 
legislative, executive, judicial, and moderating — a religion has achieved some success since 
the last being vested in a hereditary king. Two Comte s death, especially among the upper and 
legislative chambers, the Peers and the Deputies, middle classes. In Palis it possesses a periodi- 
collectiyely called the Cortes, The peers, un- cal, the Revue Occidental, and at least one 
limited in number, are nominated by tl^e Crown place of worship, consisting of Comte’s house, 
for life. The deputies are dnectly elected lor In London it has two places of worship, ft ew- 
four years by all registered citizens, twenty-one ton 4 Iall, Fetter Lane, and one in Red Lion, 
years of age, who can read and write, ana pos- Street, Holborn. 

sess an annual income of £22. Madeira and Postal Congresses. See Postal Union. 
the Azores are included politically in the mother Postal Orders. First brought into operation 
country. The Cories meet at specified periods, on January 1st, 1881. The system was dc- 
without intervention of the king, who has no vised and introduced by the late Mr, George 
veto on a law twice passed. State religion is Chetwynd, G.B., Receiver and Accountant 
Roman Catholic; all others are tolerated. General to the Post Office, and has proved 
Annual revenue, on budget 1886-87, £7,025,053 ; extremely successful. Postal orders, which 
expenditure, £8,407,955. Debt, funded and are issued for fixed amounts only, differ 
floating (in 1884) £116,000,000. (For army and from money orders in that no letter of advice 
navy see Armies and Navies Foreign.) Area, is used, and they are sold to the public in 
36,510sq.m.: pop. 4,160,000. Colonics: Cape much the same manner as postage stamps, 
de Verde Islands ; 'territories in ^enegambia, The purchaser is required to fill in the name 
Angola, -Mozambique, etc« in Africa ; Goa and of the payee before parting with the order ; and 
Diu in India, Macao m China. — (For history, he can, if he likes, also insert the name of a 
1870-8$, see our edition of ’87). At the end particular money order office at which the 
of the year news was received of a treaty order is to be paid, but if he docs not do so 
having been concluded between China and the payee can obtain payment at any money 
Portugal regarding Macao, of which the con- order office on presentation, providing he signs 
ditions were hot stated. Portugal rented the receipt at the foot of the order and inserts 
Macao from China for aoo years, but 40 years the name of the paying office in the proper 
ago refused to pay rent any longer; ana it is place. Postal orders can be crossed, when they 
believed that some arrangement has been or will become payable only to a banker. These 
will be made by which the fee simple will be orders must be cashed within three months 
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y from the last day of the month of issue, and 
alter the expiration of such. period they will 
only be paid on payment of an extra poundage 
equal to the amount of the original poundage 
for every three months, or portion of that 
period, after the first three months from the 
month of issue have elapsed. Postal orders 
can be purchased at any post-office at which 
money order business is transacted during 
the hours when the office is open (on week 
days) for the 3 sale of stamps ; and, under a 
recent special arrangement, they can also be 
purchased at many of the smaller post-offices 
which are not money order offices, Fouiteen 
denominations of postal orders are issued, on 
which poundage is charged as follows:— 

Amount Found- Amount Pound- 

of order. Age, of order. age, 

is W. 4 s. 6 d 1 d, 

"'is, 6 d. . . . . \d, 5s id. 

2 s id. 7s. 6 d. . ... id. 

as. 6 d id. 10$ id. 

35 id. 105. 6 d. . . . . id. 

3 s. 6 d. .... id. 15s tirf. 

45. , . ... id, so a 1 Id. 

Broken amounts are allowed to be made up by 
the use of postage stamps, not exceeding five- 
pence in value, which should*be affixed to the 
face of the <n®ier. Postal orders are also issued 
in India, Gibraltar, Malta, Constantinople, and 
many of the colonies. Like money orders, when 
a postal order is once paid the Post Office is 
not liable for any further claim that may be 
made in respect of it. The total number of 
postal orders sold during the year ended 
March 31st, 1887, was 31,608,711, amounting 
in value to £12,959,000. The denominations 
which appear to b* most used by the public 
are is., is. 6 d. t 2 s. 6 d., 5 s.. 10 s., and 20 s. It is 
useful to keep a record of the serial number of 
a postal order before sending it away, as, in 
case of loss or accidental destruction, such in- 
formation greatly facilitates any inquiry which 
may be made respecting such order with the 
view to a duplicate being issued. The postal 
order system is under the direction of the 
Receiver and Accountant General of the Post 
Office, and a large staff of lady clerks (q.v.) is 
employed upon the work at headquarters. 

Foetal Telegraph Department. The elec- 
tric telegraphs of the country were taken oyer 
from the various private companies by the 
Government in Februaiv 1S70, since which date 
there has been a marvellous development of the 
system. The transfer was accompanied by 
many advantages, which the public have long 
since learnt to appreciate. Chief amongst these 
was the reduced and uniform tariff and the 
general extension of the system. The news- 
paper press also derived from the change 
material benefits, which have tended consider- 
ably towards the development and success ol 
that important factor in the modern social 
system. The rates for press messages are still 
is. for every ioo words transmitted between 
6 p.m. and 9 a.m., and is. for every 75 words 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. to a single address, 
with an additional charge oi ad. for every 100 
words, or 75 words as tre case may be, of the 
samfe telegraphic communication so transmitted 
^to every additional address. The rate at first 
adopted was is. for every 20 words or fraction 
thereof; but that rate was in 1885 reduced 
to ifd, a word, including addresses, with a 
minimum charge of 6 d. for the first 12 words 


(see Sixpenny Telegrams). The number of 
Postal Telegraph Offices throughout the country 
is now over 6,500, and most of these offices 
(except the receiving offices in London and 
oth^r large towns),nre open on week-days from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m, Postmasters may, however, 
accept telegrams after the usual hours on the 
payment of certain fees, prdWded the terminal 
office is open, or its attention can be gained. 
Telegrams, too, can be handed to ruralpostmen 
on their way to telegraph offices. The total 
number of messages forwa *ded from telegraph 
offices m*the United Kingdom during the year 
ended March 31st, 1887, was 50,243,639., This 
was the first complete financial year during 
which the new sixpenny rate was m operation. 
The total gross revenue for the same year 
was £1,887,224, or rather more than that of 
the previous year. A very large staff of tele- 
graphists is employed throughout the coun- 
try, ar.d 2,105 persons are employed in the 
Central Telegraph Office alone, which occupies 
the greater portion of the new General Post 
Office in St. M art i n ’s -1 e-Gran d . The whole of 
the third and fourth floors, a great part of the 
second floor, and the large hall on the ground 
floor, are now devoted to the business of the 
telegraph department, besides which there are 
the engines for the pneumatic tubes, etc., oc- 
cupying a large part of the basement. The 
instruments chiefly in use are the Morse Sounder, 
Wheatstone automatic, and the Hughes type- 
printer. The third floor is devoted to the pro- 
vincial circuits and “the fourth floor to metro- 
politan circuits. The daily scene at the Central 
Telegraph Office is really one of the sights of 
London. The submarine cables belong to private 
companies, but foreign telegrams are of course 
received at any postal telegraph station. The 
chief regulations for foreign telegrams are 
founded upon the International Telegraph Con- 
vention, according to which regulations foreign 
telegrams ate divided into three classes— viz., 
ordinary, code, Kind cypher. European code 
telegrams may be sent in any of the languages 
in use in Europe *, or Latin may be employed ; 
but no such telegram may contain words of 
more than one language. Cypher telegrams 
must be composed exclusively of figiires, or of 
letters. T he l®Rgth allowed for a single word 
is, m European telegrams fifteen letters^’ and 
in extra-European telegrams ten letters. Fresh 
regulations in respect offoreign telegrams were 
framed at the International Telegraph. Conference 
held at Berlin in August 1885, and came 
into operation on July ist, 1886, and had the 
effect of reducing in some cases the existing 
tariffs, and, to a certain extent, of making the 
tariff uniform as regards some countries (see 
International Telegraphy). It should be 
added that, as regards both inland and foreign 
telegrams, any person may register an abbre- 
viated or arbitrary address on payment of a fee 
of one guinea a year, dating from the day of 
registration. The address must consist of not 
less than two words, one of which must be 
the town or place of delivery. 

Postal Union, The, established July ist 
1075, being the result of a Postal Congress held 
a£ Berne, at the invitation of the German 
Government, in the month of September 1874. 
At that Congress a draft article of treaty to 
establish a General Postal Union was dis- 
cussed by representatives from all the states 
of Europe, as well as from Egypt and the 
United States of America, The treaty was 
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concluded and signed on October 9th, by all about to be built, which will occupy the ground, , 
except France— who, howevqr, joined at a from the present General Post Office West to 
subsequent meeting, on the stipulation that the Money Order Office, and running as far < 
while the treaty should take effect in other back as King Edward Street. The site has 
countries on July 1st, 187^ it should not ijome been acquired at a large cost to the nation, but 
into operation in France until January 1st. undoubtedly the measure will prove to be an 
The Bureau of the International Postal Union economical one, if only in the saving of the high 
is located in Berfoe, from which office a very rentals annually being paid for the numerous 
interesting journal is issued every month, con- outlying premises. Operations have already 
taming articles and notices of postal matters commenced, and the work is being rapidly 
in all countries, printed in Brench, German, pushed forward. The General f*ost Offices in 
and English. A Postal Congress/ to discuss Edinburgh and Dublin are located in large and „ 
points and to consider, proposition? effecting handsome buildings, apd many of theprovmcial 
the Union, assembles once every five years, at towns possess a nandsome post office. The 1 
which delegates from all the states concerned permanent Post Office staff numbers over 54,000 
meet. The last Congress was held at Lisbon persons, of whom 5,000 are females. There are, 
in the early part of 1885. The countries com- besides, about 47, oooemployed in the provinces, 
prised within the General Postal Union are who are not on the permanent staff. The Post- 
divided into two classes— namely, A and B — master General is the parliamentary head of 
and will be found printed in the i‘Post Office the Post Office; and the secretary, Sir Arthur., 
Guide," as also in the new u Penny Post Office Blackwood, K.C.B., is the permanent chief. 
Handbook.*’ Under class A the rates are — for There are also a financial secretary, four under- 4 
letters ai \d. per half-ounce, for post-cards 1 d. f secretaries, and many other functionaries of 
for newspapers or packets of printed paper high rank. The gioss revenue derived from 
per 2 oz., and for patterns id. per 4 oz. Under letter and parcel postage in the year 1886-87 was 
class B the rates Tor letters are— for countries £10,715,978. During tlie past forty years the 
not printed in italics, and for Hong Kong, Post Office has acquired many other branches 
Japan, and New Caledonia, via San Francisco, of business besides letter-carrying, which will 
4a. per half-ounce; for post-cards news- be found treated .separately, 
papers id. per 4 oz. ; for printed matter id. per Post Office Life Insurance aiul Annuities, 
a oz. Commercial papers same as for printed This system was first instituted in the year 
matter, except that the lowest charge is for 1865, and was worked in the Receiver and 
each packet &\d. in all cases ; patterns are Accountant General’s department of the Post 
the same as printed matter, id. per 2 oz. For Office. Although never an actual financial 
countries under class B, printed in italics , failure, the scheme, for various reasons, did 
the rates are — Letters, 5 d. per $ oz.; post- not prove so successful as was anticipated; 
cards, 2<f.; newspapers, per 4 oz. ; printed and when the late Mr. Fawcett became Post- - 
papers, i$d. per a oz. Tne fee for registration master General he soon decided that some 
under both classes is a d. Unpaid letters ad- reform was necessary for the purpose of ex- 
dressed to or received from countries in the tending the utility of the system. Many 
Postal Union are charged double the prepaid suggestions were put forward, but the only 
rate, and those partially prepaid are charged scheme which met with Mr. Fawcett’s appro- 
with double the deficiency. No" letter for a bation was one devised and proposed by 
colony or foreign country may exceed a feet in Mr, James J. Cardin, the present Receiver 
length or 1 foot in width or depth, and Accountant General of the Post Office, 

POBtm&Bter General is the parliamentary which scheme is now in operation. All persons 
head of the Post Office iq.tt.). See also Postal insuring their lives or purchasing annuities 
T ELEGKAFiJS, Postal Orders, Parcels Post, become, if not already so, savings bank de- 
Money Orders, etc. positors. Their premiums arc payable through. 

P<tpt Office- (For earlier history s<»e ed. ’87.) the medium of their savings bank accounts. 
The year 1840 is the great landmark in postal and are deducted, without ary trouble to them, 
history, when the late Sir R. Hill introduced frepn the money they may from time to time 
penny postage. Since that date the postage deposit in the Dank, which' money can always ^ 
rates have been low and uniform, while the be increased by deposits of not less than one 
progress of the service has been extraordinary, shilling at any post office savings bank, while » 
The number of letters, postcards, book-packets, by the use of the Penny Stamp Slips piovl- 
and newspapers delivered in the United King- si on can be made in sums of one penny at a 
dom in the year to the 31st of March, 1887, was time. The interest accruing on money de- 
estimated at 2,160,100,000, giving an average of posited, or the dividend on Government Stock, 
over fifty-nine to each person. Of this number purchased through the Post Office, may, if 
1*459,000,000 were letters, 10,779,000 being desired, be applied either to the purchase of 
registered letters, x8o, 100,000 postcards, an annuity or to the payment of the premium 
368,900,000 book-packets and circulars, and on a policy of insurance, thus leaving the 
i5L3oO|Oco newspapers. There are 35,380 recep- capital untouched. Persons of either sex may * 
tacles of all sorts for letters throughout the insure their lives with the Post Office for any 
United. Kingdom, of which 17,191 are post- amount not less than £5 or more than £joq, the 
offices,* where postal business generally is limits of age being at the maximum sixty-five 
transacted. The General Post Office, London, is years, and fourteen years at the minimum, or- 
situated in St. Martiu’s-le-Grand, and comprises eight years if the amount (Joes not exceed 
two large and handsome buildings, which are £5. Immediate or deferred annuities are also 
occupied by a portion of the administrative granted to any person not under five years of 
staff; by the Central Telegraph and the Cir- age for any amount not less than £1 or more , 
dilation Offices. A large proportion of the than £100. Deferred annuities are granti . 
staff occupy, from want of room in the General either with or without the return of the purchase 
Post Office, premises rented in various parts of money. Husband and wife may each be insured - 
the Metropolis. A new General Post Office is to the full amount of £ioo, or purchase an 
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annuity of £100. A statement givibg full parti- /« 10s. per cent, per annum Is allowed, until 
chlars of age must be furnished on a form, the sum due to a depositor amounts to /soo* - 
-which will be supplied by the postmaster with When interest ceases to be allowed until the 
the foim of piopos&l by persons desirous of balance has been reduced* The interest Is 
insuring their livesprot purchasing annuities ; added to the principal m December rist in 
and if such statement can he verified by the each .uear. Every d<aposit is. in addition to 
Negistrar-Genbra} no further evidence of age the entry made in the deposit book.acfcnow- 
is required t but If not, proposers luve to lodged from the Chief Offiel in London. When 
provident their oWn cost 'such *■ certificates of a. depositor wishes to withdrfw the whole* or 
birth or 1 baptism or other evidence of age as any part of his savings, he must apply' on a 
l may be requircd^f them* ' Insurances for sums printed notice of withdrawal form, which can 
lnot exceeding /as are granted without medical be obtained at a fly post office savings bank, 
Examination ; but in such cases, if the insurer and forward that form to the Chief Office, 
die before the second premium becomes payable, London, Jn «re£urn for which he will receive 
only the amount of the first premium will be a warrant for the amount required by him, 
paid to his 1 epresentati vea, and if he die after payable at the post office savings bank named 
the payment Of the second and before the third by himjin his withdrawal notice. A depositor 
premium becomes payable t only half the may add to his deposits, or tnay Withdraw his 
amount insured wity be paid to his repre- money, at any post office savings bank in the 
aentativea. In either case, if it Can be proved United Kingdom without change of deposit 
the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General book. Depositors can become holders of 
^ihatthe death of the insured person was caused Government Stock through the medium of the 
by accident, the full amount will be paid. The Post Office Savings Bank. This extremely 

F remiums charged for life insurance in the useful and beneficial scheme was one of the 
’ost Office vary with the ages of the persons measures introduced' by the late Mr. Fawcett, 
insuring, and with the mode in which they are when he was Postmaster General, and first 
to be paid. The sums charged for the purchase came into operation in the year 1882. Not less 
of immediate and deferred annuities vary with than /io, or the amount of the current price of 
the age and sex of the purchasers and in the £10 stock, can be purchased at one time, and 
case of deferred annuities, with the number of not more than /xoo stock can be held by. the 
V-ars whiCh ana to pass before the commence- depositor m any year ending December £ist, 
ment ol the annuity, and with the conditions or /300 stock in all. For the purpose of 
to the return or non-return of the purchase these investments, deposits may be made to 
money. A life polity may be surrendered after an amount not exceeding the value of /too 
f|v.o years' premiums have been paid. Insurers stock and the commission in any year ending 
',fot under sixteen years’ of age may nominate December 31st. These sums are of course 
\ja person to whom the money due at death is irrespective of the limits of ordinary deposits, 
to be paid* *Xhe fora ot nomination, with full so that a post office savings bank depositor 
instructions as to filling it up, can be obtained may&ctually have an aggregate of /500 stand- 
on application, trom the Savings Fault Depart- ing' to the credit of his account. Purchases 
inent. Insurers and annuitants in the Post and sales of stock are affected at the current 
Office have* ol course, direct Government price of the day ; while stock certificates, with 
security tor the payment of the money at the coupons annexed, can be obtained in exchange 
proper time. Proposal forms for life insurance for stock. The Fos* Office collects the divi- 
and for the purchase of annuities, together dends due upon stock purchased, and places it 
with the necessary information as ro filling to the credit of the depositor's account. ‘De* ' 
them up, can be obtained at any post office positors in the post office savings banks Who 
savings bank, where also the tables of premiums are over sixteen years of age may nominate t" 
to be charged may be seen or purchased, person or persons to receive any sum not ex- 
in tormation on any other point can be had on ceeding/100, which may be due to the depositor 
application to the Sayings Bank department, at the tnn^of his death. The total amount ^tue 
to which the Post Office system of hfe msur- to depositois 111 the post office sayings banks 
syicc and annuities ib, now attached. • on December -31st, i 8$6 (latest return), was 

Post Office Savings Banks. Instituted in /50,874,33s, exclusive of Government stock held 
the year 1861, with the object of enabling the by depositors at the close of the year, which 
‘public to deposit and withdraw their savings, amounted to /z; 890, 941. The number bf^ dp- 
within prescribed limits, at any post office in posits in the year 1B86 was 6,562,395, and th£ 
the United Kingdom at which money-order amount /15,69c, 852; and the withdrawal a num* 
business is transacted. The total number of bered 2,390,655, and amounted to 
such offices is now more than 8,000. The The sum credited to depositors for interest 
savings bank scheme was devised and organ tsed was /r, 169, 590. During the last session of 
by the late Mr. George Cfietwynd, G.B., who parliament a Savings Bank Act was passed fop 
became the first controller of the Post Office the purpose of increasing the facilities in con*! 
^Savings Banka. At these banks, deposits of one, nection with the Post Office Savings Bank, 
shilling, or apy number of shillings, a, re received, The alterations effowled, which are o minor 
subject to tlfo limits of /30 in„oiie fear, ending character, will come Into Operation in the course n 
December gist, and /150 in all, exclusive of the present year. v > 

of interest, pennies pjay be saved by using Potential Energy. See Energy. 
one of the WeU-knOwfi penny postage stamp Potter, C Set Cycling. 
savings shop, inyeatnd by the late Mr. Chet- Jftoultry Farming. Various attempts have 
wynd; ancT when r twelve penny Stamps have been made trom time to time to establish 
been affixed to one of these s>Ups, which can poultry farms m different parts of the country. 

obtained at any post office, they will be These attempts, however, have not met, with 
accepted joy the Post Office as a shilling deposit, very much success, even when undertaken by 

S rovided ‘they have dot been, in any way de- persons who have been thoroughly acquainted 
iced or damaged. Interest ,t| the rate of with the management of the various breed* of 
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fowl There is no doubt that much more could 
be done by the English formers in supplying 
the wants of our large towns than they do at 
present. The consumption, of eggs and poultry 
is increasing largely year by year, and to meet 
the requirements of opr population *no less 
than jCa&oOfOoo is annually spent in the pur- 
chase or foreign eggs* and over ^doo*oao is 
expended on thfc import of poultry and game* 
Our chief foreign trade is With France, Germany* 
and Belgium. The French eggs are princi pally 
distributed throughout our southern counties, 
and as far north as Liverpool and Manchester, 
while the German eggs go into (he northern 
and eastern counties. Ireland also exports 
large quantities of eggs and poultry to Great 
Britain, but there are no recoids kept of the 
trade between the two countries. The Irish 
eggs which are sent to England mostly go to 
supply the manufacturing districts in the west 
of the country* . We have various descriptions 
of .breeds in this country, which are classified 
as follows British breeds, French breeds, 
Mediterranean breeds, Asiatic, and American 
breeds. As to the cost of keeping fowls, some 
of the most experienced authorities state that, 
even when kept on a farm, at the rate of forty 
to the acre, there are always extra expenses 
which make it difficult to keep the figure down 
to 6 s. 64 - per week. 

Powderley, Mr. See Knights of Labour. 
Poynter, Edward John, R.A., b, .1836, 
studied art both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Elected A.R.A. (1869). Appointed 
Slade Professor of Art at University College, 
London (1871), and subsequently became 
Director of Art, and Principal of the National 
Art Training School at South Kensington. 
Besides painting cartoons lor mosaics and 
frescoes, Mr, Poynter has exhibited many of 
his works at the Academy and at the Dudley 
Gallery. His pictures at the former, in 1886, 
included admirable portraits of Lieut. -Gen. Sir 
Gerald Graham and the Marquis of Rijpon, the 
latter for the Government House at Calcutta. 
Elected R.A. (1876). 

Preceptors, College of. Established 1846, 
incorporated by Royal Charter ’49*. “ for the 
purpose of promoting sound learning and oi 
advancing the interests of education, especially 
among the middle classes, by affording facilities 
to the teacher for acquiring a knowledge of 
h»s piofession, and by providing for the 
periodical session of a competent Board of 
Examiners to ascertain and give ceitificates of 
the acquirements and fitndls for their office oi 
persons engaged or desiring to be engaged in 
the education of youth.” With this view the 
r empowers the College to hold examina- 
' teachers and schools, and to grant 
l, and certificates to such persons as 
examinations satisfactorily To 
objects, two plans , of examination 
f established (f) That oi teachers, 

n their quafijwtions and fitness to 
take part in the work of Instruction ; (2) that 
of ptpMIko test their progress, and to afford 
at once to the teacher and to the public a satis- 
factory criterion of the value of the instruction 
they receive. The diplomas granted by c the 
College to teachers are of three grades— 
Assottate, licentiate, and Fellow ; and ' a dis- 
tinctive feature of the examinations i% that 
in all eases the theory asm practice of education 
Is an obligatory subject for each grade* In '87 
the number of candi d at e* examined for certifi- 



cates exceeded i^ooq. About 3,800 school*) 
both public and private, are now brought undo ' 
the influence of the College. Visiting examiner*. - 
are also appointed by the College for th 
inspection and examination of public am| 
private schools. A totdi number of 19,00*1 
persons are at present examined annually bv 
the College. Id 73 the Council of the Colleg 
instituted a Professorship (the first* established 
iii this country) of the Science and Artbf Educe 
thm» and a training course of lectures and lesson# 
for teachers is now in full operation. The nev 
buildings were opened by H.R.H. the Prince e! * 
Wales, March 30th, * 87 . Offices ; Bloomsbury Sq. ti 
Organ: Educational Times (Editor, F. Store). 

Prenderg&st, Mador-Gea. Sir Harry Nortl 
Dalrymple, R.K., V.C, K.C.B., is dn expe 
rienced officer in Eastern warfare. He wa r 

§ resent with the Madras Sappers and Miners 
uring the Persian caifipaign in 1857, am 
took part in the bombardment of Mohiimr,^' > ' 
He also served with the Malwa field force A 
gained his brevet-majority at Calpee, and the w 
victoria Cross at Mundisore by attacking a 
vefaitee, who had levelled his musket at a 
brother officer, receiving the contents of the 
piece in his own body. In the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition (’67), Prendergast . was field engineer 
commanding his old contingent the . Madras 
Sappers ana Miners, and was present at the 
fall of Magdala. Appointed honorary A.D.C. 
to the Marquis of Kipon (Viceroy of India) 
‘8o-« ; commanded a brigade in Madras C82-3), 
and a division from ’83. Appointed to the 
oommand of the expedition to Upper Burmah. He 
retired from his command March 31st, *86. 
Pre-Raphaelite -Brotherhood, The. A 

body of artists, poets, and literary men who 
combined together to advocate in theory and 
follow out m practice certain novel theories of 
art, the subsequent success and influence of 
which -was largely owing to the support they 
received from the powerful pen of Mr. Rnskin. , 
Presbyterianism is church government by 
presbyters, and by presbyters only. The ; 
session of a Presbvterian church consists of the 
ordained nilingelders, and the pastor, or teach- 
ing elder, of the church, who always presides ; 
and in case of a church being vacant the pastor 
of some other church- within the bounds of the 
presbytery is chosen Moderator to preside. 
The presbytery consists of the pastors of 
churches, and a ruling eldei from each congre- 
gation, within prescribed boundaries. The 
Synod consists of presbyteries within a larger 
area ; and the General Assembly, where the size 
of the church renders one necessary, takes in the 
whole church, and consistseither of the pastors 
of all the churches* together with a ruling elder 
from each congregation (called a lay elder), or „ 
representatives chosen from amongst both 
pastors and ruling elders* The standards of 
the Presbyterian body are the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, with the Catechisms, 
Larger and Shorter. But the United Pres by 2 
ter ian body in , Scotland, ‘ and some others, 
receive these with an explanation, especially in 
respect to Chapter XXIli.of the 44 Confession " 
The United Presbyterian Church has adopted 
a Declaratory Statement in*regard to its rela- 
tion to the “ Confession,” and^he Presbyterian 
Church of England has a similar document 
under consideration. That section cal&J 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church recognises 
the (morally) binding obligations of the 
National Covenant of Scotland, and also of " 
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the Solemn League and Covenant. With these of Scotland which led up to the formation of 
'sf.qeptions the several sections of the Presby- the United Presbyterian Synod in 1846. The 
terian Church standi in respect to the doctrine, English section ofc that Synod united with the 
"votship, discipline, and government of the older Presbyterian body jn England in 1876, so 
Church, on a common platform. The General forming the Presbyterian Church of England. 
Presbyterian Alliance, established /in 1875, has The tcgtal income of the Church in 1880 was 
brought the unity of Presbyterians in all parts ] £306*533 *6svr-£$ft*$6 of the amount being for 
of the world in essentials dearly to fight. missionary and Other general objects; The 
Presb5’temnism is represented by a steadily backbone of the Church finufce is the Susten- 
mcreasing body in England— the result of the tatioaFund, which smcex&yS has secured for 
Luoion in 1876 of English congregations of the the body of the ministers, excluding a limited 
Waited PresbyteTian Synod with those of the number under apfecial arrangements, a mini- 
jMigiish Presbyterian Church, under the title of mum income of %aoo. Under this scheme 97 
the Presbyterian Church of England, There are congregations were aid-receiving in 1886 1© the 
aUo a small number of churches connected with amoun|! of £5,438 xf*^. %dti as against *03 fk 1878 
the Established Church of Scotland in England, to the amount of £6,443 7$. 6d* t the average 
The CalvinistvC Methodists in Wales, who are amount of aid required being at date £56 jp«r 
substantially Presbyterian in their government, congregation, as against £6a xo*. in 1878. The 
have in recent years adopted the name, and Church is therefore steadily consolidating, 
now stand in close relationship with the Press Cutting Agencies are organisations 
I^csby terian Church of England. In Scotland, of American origin which, on payment of a sub- 
in addition to the Establishment, there are the scription, supply politicians, literary and other 
■«ree Church of Scotland, the United Preaby- public men, with cuttings of articles and sara- 
terian Church, and some smaller bodies. ' Cer- graphs appearing ip the newspaper pm** m the 
tain evangelical Christian Churches who do world, concerning any matter m which they 
not hold the doctrines of Presbyterianism con- may be interested or require information. An 
duct their ecclesiastical affairs presbyterially. agency of«the kind exists in England, and has 
Presbyterianism is represented in Ireland offices in London (17, Southampton Row, W.C.) 
chiefly in the north by several Presbyterian Price Of Gold. See Money Market. 
Churches, the most important being the “ Pres- Prime Minister is he who at the summons 
by terian Churqji in Ireland.” In the United of the sovereign has succeeded in forming an 
States of America, in Canada, Australia, New administration, of which he is the head, and 
Zealand, and wherever Scotch and (Ulster) which may be named after him. It may be 
Irish people settle .Presbyterianism has also assumed that those yho accept office under 
taken firm root. The body, as a whole, is him agree with his, policy in the main. Although 
1 growing in numbers.. The tone of its pulpits each member of the Cabinet administers his 
L is evangelical. , For a very long period a Liturgy own department independently of his cd- 
* was unknown amongst Presbyterians; ana leagues, all important departmental matters 
until lately instrumental music was not al- are submitted to him, the most important being 
lowed in Presbyterian churches At present brougjrri before the whole Cabinet, and no 
there is a slight movement in favour of appointment of moment is made or recom- 
a Liturgy,; and organs have already found mended to the Crown without his knowledge 
f their wav Into most Presbyterian churches, and concurrence, His own patronage is very 
, The Presbyterian Church of England consists of extensive, In forming an administration, he 
a86 fully organised congregations and 9 preach- selects all those Who are to fill the various 
iog stations, providing accommodation for offices, though the appointments are subject to 
146,742 persons, besides a large number of the sovereign's approval. It is upon his advice 
fully equipped mission stations in connection that as vacancies occur the archbishops, bishops 
with town congregations, with an average and deans and the highest judges are appointed, 
attendance of about i«,ooo persons. The and over one hundred Orown livings are filled ; 
number of settled ministers is 281 (some of the and upon his recommendation that the most 
congregations being vacant]), with 16 ordained enViea temporal titles afid honourable distinctions 
and? medical missionaries in the foreign field* —peerages, baronetcies, and the garter, for 
besides 2 missionary teachers and is lady example— are conferred, and such high appoint- 
missionarjes* There are also 24 licentiates, meats as the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, the 
ahd 16 theological students, prewiring for the Viceroyalty of India, the principal ambassador*, 
ministry. The property of the Church is esti- ships and colonial governorships, and the lord 
mated at £1,350,000, exclusive of sundry invest- lieutenancies of counties are made by the 
meats for the endowment of the College and Crown. He is the leader of the House of rarlia- 
scholarships. and for the Sustentation Fund ment of which he is a member. Yet as Prim* 
and other schemes of the Church, of the College Minister he enjoys no legal precedence over 
itself, and of buiidings for mission work abroad, his colleagues, bis official existence being in- 
Of the existing places of worship 155 have been deed not recognised by statute, 
erected since 185X, their Value being estimated Primitive Methodists. The: first church 
kt £751,9519$ 38 of the existing congregations was formed in i8io,**nd was composed of ten 
trace bach their existence to the seventeenth members, not connected with any other section 
.century, 49 to the eighteenth century. The of the Church. The following statistics^ were 
remaining 2x6 have been established within given at the last Conference, held at Derby 
the present century. The revival of Preshy- June '8? 1— Church members, 191,662; ministers, 
terianism in England in the earlier portion 1,034 $ lav preachers, 16,138 ; Sabbath-schools, 
of the present century was due to the influ- 4.063 » ernes teachers, *0,681 ; Sunday-school 
ence on English Presbyterianism, on the one teachefs, 60,671 ; Sunday - school scholars, 
Wild of Idle Evangelical movement ia the 4x0,950 ; church accommodation for 909,113? 
EatabHahed Church of Scotland which led tip value of church property, £9,992,887; They 
, to the disruption, and on the other of the con- have home, colonial, and foreign missions* 
’solidation tn the dissenting Presbyterianism They publish seven monthly magazines, and 
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one two -shilling quarterly. They have also 
three weekly j&ptrs. Their doctrinal views are 
Arminian. ( 

Primogeniture. This term ought to express 
the fact oi a person being the eldest child ot 
his or her parents, anc^ does express a right 
which he enjoys in consequence of being an 
dldeat child. 'As regards primogeniture in 
England, we mast distinguish between the 
law and the custom of primogeniture. The 
onlt law oi primogeniture in .England is that 
which ordains that in the e'ient oi any person 
dying intestate as to his reaPe^tate, such real 
estate shall descend to his eld.es tc son. There 
is n& similar rule in the case of an eldest 
daughter— daughters, where there is no son, 
inheriting equally. The custom of primo- 
geniture is the custom of settling all one’s 
real property upon one's eldest son. 

Primrose League. A league originated in 
1883. in* memory oi the late Earl of Beacons- 
field, and so called because on the anniversary 
of his death every member wears a bunch 
of primroses. The members, who include both 
sexes, are styled Knights or Domes, and their 
lodges are called “ Habitation a.” The lady 
members of the Primrose League took an ac- 
tive part in the last electoral campaign, and 
exercised considerable influence m London 
and its neighbourhood in favour ot the Con- 
servative candidates. Grand Master : Marquis 
of Salisbury, K.G, ; Chairman of Grand Council : 
Lord Harris. There are now (Jan. ’88) 50,000 
Knights, 39,000 Damet, 525,000 Associates, divided 
among 1,825 Habitations. There are also 32,000 
members m Scotland, giving a grand total of 
close on 648,000 members. Habitations have 
been established in India, Malta, Cyprus, 
Sydney, Hong Kong, etc. Chancellor T. B. 
Ciisack-Smith, x, Prince’s Mansions, S.W. 
Official Organ: Tht Primrose League Gazette 
{id. weekly). 

Prince Edward Island. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada, it lie*, in St. Lawrence 
Gulf, between New Brunswick and Cape 
Breton. Area- 2,133 sq* m. > pop. 108, 8yi. 
Capital Charlottetown, pop. 11,500. Divided into 
three counties. The island is long and narrow, 
its coasts much indented. The surface is 
mostly level, the soil very fertile, vegetation 
extending to the water's edge. |,t is almost 
entirely cleared and udder cultivation. Both 
summer and winter so mild and climate so 
healthy that the island has been called the 
“garden of the Dominion,” Minerals are not 
important. — Administered by a Lieut.-Govcrnor 
and Executive Council. The people elect a 
Legislative Council of thirteen members and a 
House of Assembly of thirty. The Province 
has four seats in the Dominion Senate and 
seven in the House of Commons. Education 
is State-aided, free, and compulsory,— Indus- 
tries are agriculture and breeding of stud-stock. 
The fisheries are important. Manufactures are 
progressive, and-thcre is some shipbuilding. 
A submarine railway tunnel to the mainland 
is projected. (See Northumberland Straits 
Tunnel.) Farms sell at about £4 per acre. 
—During the eighteenth century the island, 
then called St, John, was a French colony; 
it became British after the capture of Acadia 
(Nova Scotia), and received its present name 
ip 1798. Entered Dominion 1873. See Canada, 

Prince of Wales Island. Otherwise Penang, 
one of the Straits Settlements (?.*'.)• 

Principe and St. Thomas, Iwo islands in 


the Gulf of Guinea belonging to Portugal, 
Area 454 sq. m., pop. 21,037. See Colonies 
European Powers. , 

Prinsep, Valentine C., A.R.A., b. 1838, add 
though intended originally for the Indian 
Civil Service, preferred the profession of a* 
artist. His paintings, which are regular^, 
exhibited at the Academy, are held in higl 
reputation lor their power and vigour of desigil 
and the excellence of their colouring. He nal 
published a work on Indian travels, entitle] 
“Imperial India.” Elected an A.R.A. (1879). ] 
Prisons constitute an important departmefr 
in our home administration. The Chief Office 
is at the Home Office, where Sir Edmund Dj 
Cane, K.CJL. HJB., is Chairman and Surveyon 
General of Prisons. In the maintenance cJ 
prisons in England £466,000 a year is required 
and in Scotland £ tog, 000. There are four prison 
in -the Metropolis known as Her Majesty 
Prisons, and the number ot convict prises 
throughout the country is fourteen, of whir 
Millbank, Portland, Chatham, and Worm woo? 
Scrubs are the best known; besides these, 
there is a large number of local prisons. Ac 
cordingto the latest report the population of the 
local prisons last year was the lowest of which 
there is any record during the last thirty-seven 
years. On March 31st, 87, the number wai 
14,966, as compared with 15,375 on ftlfttch 3fst/8n. 

Pritt, Thomas Evan, augh-g editor of the 
YotAs/ure was b. '48 at Preston. He 

is author of “North Country Flies” (’85: 2nd 
ed. ’86), “The Book ot the Grayling ” (Jan. ’88) 
“Around Settle,” and writer of nhmerou 1 
articles on banking and other topics. Founded 
'85, the Yoikshire Anglers’ Association, of whicl 
he is the lion. sec. 

Privileged Communications. A privilege! 
communication may mean either a rommum 
cation which, although in itself containing a] 
the characteristics of libel or slander, does no 
subject the person making it to the conse 
quences of littering a slander or publishing . 
| libel; or a communication which the persoj 
to whom it is made cannot be called upon t 
disclose when giving evidence m a court 0 

i 'ustiee, although it be relevant to the matter n 
land. The former kind of privileged conununi 
cation cap best be discussed under the hea< 
of Libel (q.v.) or Slander ; the latter kind alon 
will be considered here. Privileged communt 
nations of this kind fall under one or other oi 
following heads : (a) Official communications be 
tween public officers on public affairs. But tU 
head of the department concerned may perml 
such communications to be divulged. (6) Corn 
mumcations made m either house of pat lia 
ment. But either house can permit them t< 
be divulged. ( c ) Communications as to th< 
name's of persons who have given information 
concerning offences in whose prosecution tfi 
Government is directly interested, (ef) Com 
mumcations made between jurors in the pe* 
formance of their duty. These are privilege? 
at all events when a juror is uncfer examinatioi 
(e) Communications made to a legal adviser vf 
the course of his employment. But these an 
not privileged if made in furtherance of crime 
The privilege extends to the client as well a 
to the legal adviser* (J ) Communication, 
made during marriage by wife to husband q 
husband to wife. Communications made‘s 
clergymen or medical advisers are not privi 
legea . Consult Sir 1 a'mes Stephen's “ Digest o 
the Law of Evidence.” 
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Privy Council, Her Majesty’s Host Honourable. As the Privy Council in Great Britain 
tad the Privy Council in Ireland are distinct bodies, though it will be noticed that some 
persons are members of both, a separate list of each is set out, flph-ected to Jan. 24th, 
1888. In the second column is given the date on vyhich caoh Privy Councillor was sworn in. 
The word “ peer” is inserted in the third column to signify that some particulars regarding the 
public life of the noble lord referred to are given under the head of * ‘ Peerage ” : ana “ M.P,” is 
[iieant to refer the reader tp our list of the House of Commons. In cases sphere the Privy 
[Councillor is neither Peer nor M.P* some biographical facts are appended. ( AH ■ Privy 
Councillors should be addressed as “Right Honourable.” NoTte.-w-The following list has been 
Revised by comparison with the official list of the Privy Council QJ&ee. Itddfes not include the 
ijiarnes of Mr. w. Bede DaJley, Q.C., M.I 1 C, New South Wal<?s, and Sir Richa-d Garth, Q.C., 
late Chief Justice, High Court uf Judicature, Calcutta, because, although the Queen has-been 
pleased to approve of both of these gentlemen being admitted as members of her Most Hon. 
1! Vi vy Council, they have not yet been sworn of the Council, and person has gone 

‘.rough that ceremony it is not customary to place his name on thevrolL 
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Acland, Sir Thomas 
Dyke, Bai t. 

Addington, Lord 
Argyll, Duke 'f 
Aphbouine, Lord 
Aweiand, Lord . 
piicon, Sir James 
MiggaUay, SirT^ichd. 


Tjblfour, A. T. 

Till our, J. II. 
(ampbeli-Baunermau, 

;n. 

a»ing, Lord . 
axler, William 
Edward, 
eauchamp, Earl 
leaufort, Duke of 
Bl ntinck, G. A. 

Cavendish-, 
jplaclil'ord, Lord 
■llackbiun, Lord 
jKouvene, Hon. 

I PJuydeJl. 


Privy Council in Great Britain. 

Lord President’— The Rt. Hon. Visct. Cranbrook, G.C.S.I. 

w * 

Peer. 

Peer. . 

B. 1 Boo. Second Church Estates Commr. ’6^-74, (G.L.). 
M.P.’W. Somerset ’37-47, N. Devon ’65-85, Somerset (Wel- 
ington D.)*85"6, when.' he faded to secure re-election. 
Peer. [Has two sons in Parliament. 

Peer. See special biography. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Sec special biography. 

B. '16. Lincoln's Inn ’43 ; Q.C., bencher^ ’6i. M.P. Here- 
ford ’65-8, Mid Suriey ^70-5. f^oL-Gen. *68 and ’74; 
Att.-Gcn; ’74-5 ; Lord J ustice of Appeal ’75-85. 

M.P. See special biography. * 


F. 


E. 


1 


iwcn, Sir Charles 
%S ynge Christopher. 
CTowciC Sir Geoi ge 

Ferg^s.011, G.C.M.G. 


Brahoutqe, Lord 
Bradford',", Earl of 
Bramwell’; Lord 
llreadalbune, lyiarq. of 

.Kio J thuf : 

Bruce. LoM Charles 
William JBrudcnell-. 
Buckingham, Duke of 
Bury, Vi&cfcunt . 
Cadogan, LSarl . „ 
Clam bridged H.R.H. 
Duke of. 1 

QfciterburtyArclibp.of 
Carnarvon, Earl 01 . 
Carrington, Lord 
Cavan, Ean of . 
Chamberlrin, Joseph 
Chaplin, II. * . 


’86, Feb, , 
'64, April , 
’83, Aug. 


74 , Aug. 
t 5 J» Jan. 

»c 5, i? ne 

Bo, Mar. 
’86, Nov. 
’75, Nov. 


’85, June 
■S 3 , Aug. 
84, Nov. 

>+, Mar. 
73 , Mar. 

’74, Mar. 
58, Feb. 
’ 75 , Nov. 

'71, June 
’76, Nov. 
’85, M ar. 


’8a, June 
*86, Nov. 


73, Mar. 
’52, Mar. 
’76, Nov. 
’8o, May 
*68, Dec. 
’87, July 
'80, May 



'83, Mar. 


66, July 
'86, Feb. 

35 tig 

’85, June 


Partner infirm of Edward Baxter dc-Son, Dundee. 
M.P. Montrose Dist, ’55-85. Sec. Admiralty ’68-71 ; 

" [Sec. Treas. *71-3. 


:.p. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

B. ’25- 
(L.). 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

B. *18. and soirsrd E. of Radnor. M.P. Kilmarnock *44-74. 
Under Home Sec. '50-2; Vice-Pres. Board of Trade and 
Treas. of Navy ’55; Pres. Poor Law Board '55-8 ; Chm. 
Ways and Means, 5355; Second Ch, Est. Commr. ’59-65. 
See special biography. 

& 

B. '22. Formerly fellow and tutor of Brasenose Coll.; 
Pnncip. of Univ. of Corfu; Sec, Lord High Commr. 
Ionian Islands ’54-9; Gov. Queensland '59-68, N. Zea- 
land ’68-73, Victoria ’73-8, 'Mauritius ’78-83, Hong Kong 
’83-S7 ; went to Malta Jan. ’88 as a Roy. Commr, to inquire 
into the manner of dividing Malta and its dependencies 
Peer. tinto electoral districts. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. See special biography. 

Peer. - . 

B. ’34. Youngest son of 1st M ofAilesbtiry. (L.). M.P, 
N. Wilts ’65-74, Marlborough ’78-85. Vice-Chamb. House- 


Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

M.P. 


[hold '80-85* 


See special biography. 
See special biography. 

See special biography. 
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Childers, H. C. E. . 
Churchill, Lord R. *■ 
Clermontiand Carling- 
j ford, Lord. 
Coleridge, Lord . 
Colville, idord r . 
Connaught, H.R.H. 
Duke of. 

Coimemara, Lord* . 
Cork, Earl of . * 

Cottesloe, Lord , 
Cotthtt, Sir Henry . 
Os<ucb, Sir Richard , 


Coventry. 
Cowell, & 


jlljS^ohnaay- 


CoWper, Earl . . 

Cranbrook, Viscount . 
Qoss, Viscount. . 

C Att, George , . 

Defhy, Earl of . 
Devon, Earl of . 
Devonshire, Duke of 
Dilke, Sir Charles 
Wentworth, Bart, 
Ducie, Earl of . 
Dufferin* Earl of 
Dyke, Sir W.H., Bart. 
Ebury, Lord 
Edinburgh, H.R.H. 
Duke of. 

Elgin, Earl of. . 
Elliot, Hon. Sir Henry 
George. 

Emly, Lord 
Esher. Lord . 
Eversley, Viscount , 
Exeter, Marquis of . 
Fergusson, Sir James, 
Bart. 

File, Earl of . , 

Fitzgeiald, Lord 
Flanagan, S. Wpulfe. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Fowler, H.H. ™ . 

Fry, Sir Edward 

G1 adstone, Wm.Ewart 
Goschen, G. Joachim. 
Grant-Duff, Sir Mount- 
'■ stuart El phinstone . 
Granville, Earl . 

Grey, Earl . 

Grove, Sir Win. Robt. 
Halsbury, Lord . 
Hamilton, Lord G. . 
Hammond, Lord « 
Hampden, Viscount . 
Hannen, Sir James . 
Harcouft, Sir W. 
Vernon. 

Iiardwicke, Earl ot . 
Harrowby, Earl of . 
Hartington, Maro, of 
Hav, Sir Jotn Charles 
Palryrople, Bart. 


3 

*68, Bee. • 

*73, I>ec. . 

'8o, April . 
*66, May* . 
> May a 

: 

77»Aug. . 
87, July . 

'7 b May . 
'66, July, . 
*74# Feb. . 
8o, Mar. . 
*58, Feb. . 

»£ : 

*8a„ Dec. . 

*59, July • 
’68, Dec. . 
'80, April . 
'30, Nov. . 
*66, May . 

’*86, Feb. . 
*67, June . 


*55# Aug. 
76, Nov. 
*39, June 
*66, July 

*68, Nov. 

’80, May 
*82, June 
’85, Dec. 
*85, June 
*86, June 
1 ’83, April 

/80, May 

*46, Aug. 
35# April 
87, Nov. 

I *85, June 
*78, April 
*66, June 

;66, 1 uly 

72, Nov. 
*80, April 

? 6 ’ J? ly 

I 74# Mar. 

I 66, teb. 
*74, Mar. 


M.P. V 

Peer. Sea special biography. 

Peer. 

r, 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. See special biography. 

Peer. 

Peer, 

Peer. 

See special biography. 

See biographical notice. W 

Peer, ft. 

B. ’32. A maj.-gen. in Army, and Lt.-Col. R.E . ; was Gov. M 
to Duke of Edinburgh, and late Duke of Albany ; MasterW 
Peer. [of H.M, Household since '66.1 1 

Peer. J 

Peer. 

M.P. jft 

Peer. H 

Peer. 

Peer. H 

B. ’43. (G.L.), M.P. Chelsea *68-86. Under For. Sc#I 
'80-S2. Pres. Local Govt. Board *82-5. Author 
Peer. - “ Greater Britain,” ctH 

Peer. See special biography. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

Peer. See special biography. 


2nd son of and E. Minto, Has been many 


in dip. service. Was Min. at Copenhagen VeTra 
*59-62, Greece *62-3, Italy 'G3-6, Tuikey ’66-77, Vienr' 1 : 
eer. < . [’77-84. Ret.-X; 


*59-62, Greece *62-3, Italy ’63 
Peer. 

Peer. See biography. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 


Hay, Sir John Hay *86, Aug. 
Drummond. 

Heneage, Edward . *86, Feb. 

] lcrschcll, Lord . . *86, Feb. 

J lei tford, Marquis of ’70, Feb. 


Peer. 

Peer. 

B. '17. Called to bar ’38. A Land Judge of Chanc. Div. ir;, 1 
M.P. [Ireland *69-85 ! 

M.P. P 

B. *37. Line. Inn ’54 1 QC. *69. A judge Chanc. Div. ’77-83,(1 
[app. a Lord Justice of Appeal ’8 
M.P. See special biography. ' 

M,P. See special biography. * 

B. ’29. (L.). M.P. Elgin Dist. *57-8f, Under Sec. Inch 
*68-74 j Under Sec. Colonies’ 80-x ; Gov. Madras *81 ^-6. L< 
Peer. See spec. biog. [Rector Aberdeen Uj*l' *v. ’66*7' 

Peer. * 

B. 1811. Lincoln s Inn 35, Q.C. '53, Judge Com. r y*leas an 
Peer. [Q.B. Div. *71-87 ; Pres. Brit. Asi^ocn. J 6< 


B. *ai. See special biography. ? cl . 

M.P. See special biography, '- r 

rttl. 

M.P. See speeial biography. fi 

B. *ai. Served in navy '34-78, when he became?”; admiral 01 
retired list, having seen much active gei-vicecf in Crimeai 
campaign and elsewhere, and received three v*?var medals 
(C.). M.P. Wakefield ’62-5, Stamford *66-8c?y, Wigtowi 
[Dist. *80-5. A Lord of the AdmJdralty ’6&4 
B *16. Has been many years in dip. service.?” Was Mm 
Plen. at Court of Morocco ’72-86, having beenlf previously 
M.P. [Consul-Gen. there (1845) *ud Min. R® es - (’6072) 
Peer. 

Peer. 




Pri] 
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[Pul 


Hibbert, John Tom- 
linson. 


Hicks-Beach, Sir M. . 
Hill, Lord A. W. . 
Hobhouse, Lord 
Holland, Sir H. T., 
Bart. n 

I Juntly, Marquis of . 
Ilehester, Earl of 
Inglis, John » 


i ames, SirH. , 
Seating, Sis Henry 
Singer. 

Kenmare, Earl of 
’ Kensington, Lord 
Key, Si r AstleyCooper 


timberlev, Earl of , 
Cintore, Earl of . 
[Lambert, Sir John 

La thorn, Earl of . 
I^avard, Sir* Austen 
f Htnry. 

■^ewisbam, Viscount . 
TLintUey, Sir Nathaniel 

[Loftus, Lord A. . 


London, Bishop of 
Londonderry, Marquis 
of. 

Lopes, Sir Henry 
Charles. 

Lopes, Sir Massey, 
Bart. 

Lome, Marquis of . 

Lothian, Marquis of , 
Lowtliei, James 


Lugaid, Sir Edward . 


Lumley, Sir John 
Savile. 

Macdonald, J. H. A. . 
Macdonald, Sir John 
Alexander. 

Macnaghten, Lord 
Malet, Sir Edward 
Baldwin. 

Mallet, Sir Louis 

Malinesburv, Earl of. 
Marjoribanks, Edward 
Manners, Lord}. 
Marriott, W. T, , . 

M at thews, Henry ; 

"lellor, John William 

Monck, Viscount 
MoncreifF, Lord . 
Monk-Bretton, Lord , 


2 

’86, Feb. 


74> Mar. 
’85, June 
'81, Mar. 
*85, Sept. 

'81, Mar. 
> £*b. 
59 » 

’85, June 
*75» Feb. 

’57, Feb. 
’80, May 
*84, Aug. 


'(>4, Nov. 
’86, Aug. 
’85, May 


'74, Mar. 
’68, Dec, 

’85, June 
’81, Dec. 

’68, Nov. 

’8s, May 
*86, Aug. 

’85, Dec. 

’85, July 

*75* Mar. 

*86, Feb. 
’78, Feb. 


'77, Nov. 


’83, Dec, 

'85. Aug. 
79» Aug. 

’87, Jan. 
85, Mai . 


’83, Aug. 

’5a, Feb. 
*86, Feb. 
'52, Feb. 
’85, July 
86, Aug. 
’80, Mar. 

**9, Aug. 
’69, Oct. 
’72, May 


B. ’24. M.P. (G,'L.) Oldham ’62-74, ’77-86. Irfher Temple 
Uq. Parly. Sec. to Local Govt, . Board ’72-4 and. ’80-3 ; 
ftider Home Sec. ’83-4; Fin. %£. to ’torttm. ’84-$ ; Sec. 


unaer tiome oec. 83-4; Jin. am. to mtau. «4-$; »ec. 
to Admiralty Feb. to J uly *86 ; aConrror. uniter LocsClGov. 
M.P, See special biography. [Boundaries Act ’87, 

S: ' 




Peer. 
Peer 
B. ' 


.’10. M.P. (C.) Stafford ’58. Scotch ba ’ '35*. Sol.^Getl. 
Scotland ’52 ; Lord Advoc. ’52*8 ; Lord Justice Qerk^8-67 ; 


nano, P7. 

era pie ’32 ; Q.C, and bencher ’49, M.P. 
9. Sol.-Gen. 57-8 and ’59 ; judge of Court 
(of Com. Pleas *59-75. 


Lord Justice Geni. and Pres, of Court of Session, Stot- 
M.P, _ _ fland, '£7. 

B. 1804. Inner Temple ' 

(LA Reading *52-9. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

B. ’21. Is an admiral. Com. -in-Chief N. American andW. 
Indian Station '75-8. Has been Director-Gen, of Naval 
Ordnance and Fii st Naval Ld . of the Admiralty. Is Pres. 
Peer. [Royal Naval Coll., Greenwich. 

Peer. 

B. *15. Poor Law Insp. ’56-71 ; Permanent Sec. to Local 
Govt. Board ’71-82. Drew up scheme for Metropolitan 
Poor Act. Boundary Cemmr. in connection with two 
Peer. [Redistribution Acts. 

See special biography. 

M.P. 

B. ’28. Middle Temple ‘50. At>p, Judge of Com. Pleas 
C’75 ; Lord Justiee of Appeal ’frit, 
B. ’17. Son of and M. of Ely. Amb. at Vienna ’58-60, Berlin 
’60-2, Munich ’62-5, Berlin ’66-8, North Ger. Coufed. ’68-7r, 
[St. Petersburg 71-9; Gov. N. S. Wales. ’79-85. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

See biographical notice, 

B. ’18. M.P. Westbury ’57-68, S. Devon ’68-85. Lord of 
* [the Admiralty >4-80. 

B. ’45. El. son of Duke of Argyll. Married, V»,,H.R.H. 

the Princess Louise, fourth daughter of H.M. M.P, 
Peer. [Argyllshire ’58-78 ; Gov.-Gmi. of Canada ’78-83. 
B. '40. M.P. (C.) York City ’65-80, N. Lincolnshire ’81-5. 
Parly. Sec. Poor Law Board ’68 ; Under Sec. for Colonies 
* [’74-8; Chief Sec. for Ireland ’78-80. 
B. *10. Is a general, SerVed in first Afghan campaign, 
in fkmjaub ; was in command of a div. of infantry at 
capture of Lucknow* Permanent Under Sec. lor War 
[’61-71 ; Ch. Commr. of Army Purchase Cotmnn. '71-81. 
B. 23 Has had a long dip. career. Mm. to King of Saxony 
’66: to Swiss Conled. ’67-8, Brussels ’6S-83, at Rome 
M.P. ‘ [since ’83. 

13. ’15. Called to bar. U pper Canada ’36 ; Q.C. ’46. Has been 
Att,-Gen. and Min. of Justice; was first Prime Min. for 
Pom. of Canada; reapp. to that office '78, and still re- 
Peer. ** [tains it. 

B. ’37. Has been in dip. service since '54. Agent and 
Consul-Gen. in Egypt '79-83 ; Mm. at Brussels *83-4 ; app. 

lAmbasis at Berlin 84. 
B. ’23* Assist. See. Board of Trade ’66-72; member of 
Council oflndia ’73-4 ; Permanent Under Sec. India ’74-81:. 
Peer. 

M.P, 

M.P. 

M.P. 

M.P. See special biography. 

B. ’35. El. son late Sir J. Mellor, P.C. M.P. (G.L.) Grant- 
ham ’8o-86. Inner Temple ’80; Q.C, ’75; Judge Advoc. 
Peer. [Gen. Feb. to July ’86* 

Peer. 

[ Peer. 
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[Pri 


Pri] 


1 

2 

Montagu, Lord R, . 

’67, Mpr. . 

Morgan, G. 0 . . 

*8o, May . 

Moner, Sir Robert 

’4 Jan. . 

Burnet David. 

Morley, Earl of . 

’86, Feb. . 

Moiley, John 

*86, Feb. . 

Mount - Edgcumbe, 

*79, May . 

Earl of. 


Mount-Temple, Lord 

;55. Aug. 

5 «. April . , 
’80, May . 
*75, May . 

Mowbray, Sir J., Bart. 

MundeIJa, A. J. . . 

Murray, Sir Charles 

Augustus. 

'6i, Feb. . 

Napier & Ettrick, Lord 

Noel, Gerard James . 

*74, May . 

Normanby,Marquisof 
North, Jo'hn Sydney . 
Northbrook, Lari of . 

N © r thumbe r land. 

' 5 i, Aug. r. 
*86, April . 

’69, Aug. . 

*59, Mar. . 

Duke of. 

Norton, Lord 

'58, Feb. . 

Otway, Sir Arthur 

’85, July . 

John, Bart. 

Oxenbridgc, Viscount 

’74, Feb. . 

Paget, Lord Clarence 

*66, May . 

Edward. 

Paget, Sir Augustus 

*76, July . 

Berkeley, 


Peacock, Sir Barnes . 

’70, July . 

Peel, A. W. 

*84, May . 
*57, May . 

Peel, Sir Fredei ick . 

Peel, Sir Robert, Bart. 

*6r, July . 

Penzance, Lord , . 

’64, April . 
’74, Mar. . 

Percy, Earl. . . 
Playfair, Sir L. . , 

73, Bee. , 

Plunket, Hon. D. 

*80, Mar. . 

Poltimore, Lord . 

*72, Mar. . 
’80, April . 

Ponsonby, Sir Henry 
Frederick. 

Portland, Duke of 

*86, Ailg. . 

Kaikes, 11 , C. 

*80, Mar. . 

Richmond and Gor- 

’59, Mar. . 

don, Duke of. 

Ripen, Marquis of . 
Ritchie, C, T. . 

’63, April . 

*86, Aug. . 

Robinson, Sir Hcr- 

’83, May . 

oulesGcorgeRobei t. 

Rose, Sir John, Bart. 

*86, Aug. . 

Rosebery, Earl of 
Rosslyrt, Earl of 

St. Albans, Duke of . 

*8j, Aug. . 

*86, Nov, . 

’69, Feb. , 
’66, July . 
’85, July . 

Salisburv r Marquis of 

Saudfova, Sir Francis 

Richard. 

Selborne, Earl of 

*72, Oct. . 

Selwm-lbbetson.SirH 

. *85, June . 


8 

B. ’35. 2nd son of 6th Duke of Manchester. M.P. (L.) * 
Huntingdonshire *59-74, Westmeath *74-80. Was 4 n favour 
of Home Rule. * Pres, of Board of Health and Vice -Pres. 
M.P. " * [of Council *67-8. 

B.’»6. Has been in dip. service since ’53. Envoy to Portu- 
gal 76-81; Ambasa. to Madrid '81-4; app. Am bass, to 
Peer. [Russia *84. 

M.P. See special biography, i 

Peer, t \ 


M.P. 

M.P. 

B. 1806. Many years in dip. Service, Min. to Switzerland 
’53-4* Persia *54-9, Saxony '59-66, Denmark *66-7, Portugal 
Peer. [*67-74. Ret. 74. 

B. *23. Formerly in army. M.P. (C.) Rutlandshire 47-83. 

[A Lord ofTreas. 66-8 ; First Commr. of Works ’76-80, I 
Peer. ^ 

R. 1804. M.P. (C.) Oxfordshire *52-85 ; married Baroness , 
Peer. [Noilh *3**. 

Peer. 


Peer. 

B. 22. Formerly in army. M.P. (L.) Stafford ’52-7, Chat- 
ham *65-74, Rochester '70-85. Under For. Sec. *68-71 ; Clin. 
Peer. * [of Ways and Means ’S3 5. 

B. hr. M.P. (L.) Sandwich ’47-66 ; Sec. to Admiralty *59 66. 
Is an admiral retired, and was command ?r-iu-chief 111 

[Mediterianean ’66-70. 
B. ’23. Has been in dip. service since '43. Min. at Dresik n 
’58-9, Stockholm *59-62, Copenhagen 02-6, Portugal ’66-7, 
[Rome ’76-84, Vienna since ’84. 
B. ho. Inner Temple *36. Has been Ch. Justice of 
Supreme Court, Calcutta, App. a judge of Judicial Com. 
M.P. _ [of Privy Council ’72. 

B. 23. 2nd son of Sir R. Peel, the famous Prime Mm. 
M.P. (L.) Leominster ’49-52, Bury ’52-7, ’59-65. Undet Sec. 
Colonies *51-2, ’53-5; Under See. for War *55-7 ; Sec. to 
Treas. ’59-65. Inner Temple ’49 ; app. a Rlwy. Commr/73. 
B. *22. El. son of the Prime Mm. ol that name. Was in 
dip. service. M.P. (L.C.) Tainwojth *50-80, Huntingdon 
Peer. [’84-5, Blackburn ’85-6. Ch. Sec. for Ireland **61-5. 
Peer. 

M 1 *. 

M P. 

Peer, 

B. *25. Is a general; served in Crimea. Private Sec. to 
[H.M. and Keeper of Privy Pm sc. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

Peer. 


Peer. 

M.P. 

B. ’24. Formerly in army, but entered Civil Service *46. 
Pres. Montserrat *54-5 ; Gov. St. Kitts *55-0, Hong Kong 
\59-65» Ceylon *63-71 , N.S, Wales *72-8, New Zealand 
’78-80; Gov. of Cape of Good Hone ana High Commr. 

[for South Africa, since ’80. 
B. 20. Canadian bar *43. Min, Public Works '60; Fin. 
Min. of Canada ’G9-73. A banker in London. One c f 
Royal Commrs. for Colonial and Indian Exhibition *86 , 
Chm. of Fm. Com. App. Receiver-Gen. for the Duchy 
Peer. See special biography. . [of Cornwall ’83. 
Peer. 

Peer. 

Peei . * * ( 

B. *24- A Commr. for Great Exhibition *kx. and Sec. of 
Exhibition ’62. Assist. Under Sec. for Colonies *68-70.4,, 
Sec, to Com. of Council on Education ’70-84 ; a ‘Commr. 
of City Parochial Charities since ’84. Boundary Commr. 
under last Redistribution Act ; Permanent Under-Sec. 
Peer. „ [for Scotland *85-7 

m.p. 1 * r 
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Shaw-Lefevre, J. G. . 
Sherbrooke, Viscount 
Kay-Shuttleworth.Sir 
U. I., Bart. 

Smith, Sir Montague 
Edward. 

Smith, W. H. . 
Somerset, Lord Henry 
R. C. 9 

Spencer, Earl , , . 

Sta) bridge, Lord , 
Stanhope, Hon. E. . 
Stanley of . Preston, 
Loid. 

Statisfeld, J. 

Su delev, Lord . 
Suffield, Lord . 
Sydney, Earl . . : 

Tankerville, Earl of . 


2 

'So, Dec. , 
'55,iAufe. 
’86, April 

*fi, Nov. , 

' 77 , Aug. 
'74, Mar. 

. 

72, Mar. . 
’&5, June , 
’78, April . 

'79, Feb. . 
’86, Feb. . 
*86, Feb. . 
'53, Jan. . 
*06, July . 


B. 1809. Gray’s Inn '35, {C.) Truro '50-6*;. A judge 

of Com. Pleas ’65 ; a judge of Judicial Com. Privy Council 
M.P. See special biography. . / [71-83. 

B. ’49. 2 |qd of 8th Duke of Beaufort. M.P. (C.) Mon- 
mouthshire '71-S0. Comptroller o f the Household ’74-9. 
Peer. . * - 

Peer. . 1 

M.P. . 

P<Ser. 


Thornton, Sir Edward '71, Aug. 


i*ard ’71, Aug. , B. ’17* Has been many years in dip. service. Mip. to 
Argentine Confed. ’59, Brazil ’65-7, United States ’67-81, 
St. Petersburg ’81-4, Constantinople ’84-6. Was one of 
[the High Comrurs. for Settlement of Alabama Claims. 
. '86, April . Peer. 

nry '76, Feb. . B. ’32. 2nd son of 3i*d Marquis of Bath. M.P. (C.) S. Wilts 

['59-85. Treas. of Household ’75-80. 

0. , '86, June . M.P. 

art. *85, July . B. 1801. Was in army ’19-30. M.P. (L.) Bed fotd, 47-53, 

1. P. *53, Feb. . M.P. [’Buckingham ’32-41, 57-74, and '80-85. 

. II. ’63, l)cc. . Peer. 

icer '52, Feb. . B. 1806. M.P. (C.) Midhurst 46-56 ; Cambridge Univ. *56-82. 

Lincoln’s Inn 3831; Q.C. ’46; Home Sec. ’53, ’58-9, and 
is of ’85, June . Peer. ['66-7; Ch. Ef>t. Coiumr. ’56-8 and ’62-6. 

. ’78, Mar. . Peer. 

;e of ’80, April . Peer. 

d . '67, June , Peer. t . 

nry '85, June . See biographical notice 

rles '86, Feb. . B. '15. For some years in army, and afterwards on general 
stall of late King oi Hanover. Entered dip. service m *45, 
and subsequently Min. Plen. to Mexico, to Kingdom of 
* Hanover ’oo ; Mm. to Denmark 8i, aud io Lisbon ’81-4. 

of. '63, Feb. . Peer. See special biography. 

. ’72, Aug. . B. ’19. Scotch bar ’40. M-P. (L.) Wigtown Dist. '65-74. 

Sol. -Gen. lor Scotland ’62-6 and ’68-9; lord Advoc. 

[’69-74; app, a judge of Couit of Session ’74. 
Clerk of the Council— Chas. Lennox Veel, C.B. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council— Heibeit Manson Suft, Esq. 


Thurlow, Lord . . '86, 

Thy nne, i^ord Henry *76, 
Frederick. 

Trevelyan, Sir G. O., ’8&, 

Bart. 

Vcrney, Ntfr II., Bart. ’85, 
Villicrs, Hoik Chas. P. ’53, 
Wales, H.R.H. '63, 
Prince of, 

Walpole, Spencer '52, 
Horatio. 

Waterford, Marquis of ’85, 
Watson, Lord . . '78, 


'86, April 
*76, Feb. 

’8&, June 

’85, July 

53, leb. 
’63, Dec. 

'52, Feb. 


•Westminster, Duke of ’So, April . 
Wimnai lei gb. Lord . '67, June , 

Wolfl, Sir Henry '85, June . 
Drummond, 

Wyke, Sir Charles '86, Feb. . 
Lennox. 


York, Archbishop of. 
Young, G. . 


85, June 
'78, Mar. 


Privy Council in Ireland. 

President — The Most Horn the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Lieutenant. 

* 

Abcrcorn, Duke of , ’87 . Peer, 

Ashbourne, Lord . '77 • Peer. * 

Balfour, A. J. . . '87 . M.P. v 

Ball, J, P. . . .'68. . B.’is. Irish bar ’40; Q.C. ’54. M.P. fC.) ‘■Dublin Univ. 

'68-74, Sol. -Gen. Ireland ’68, and for short time 111 same 

Bannerman, H. C. , *85 , *. M.P. [year A tt. -Gen. Lord Chanc. Ireland '75-80. 

Barry, Charles Robert ’70 . . B. ’24. Irish bar ’45, Sol. -Gen. Ireland '69-70; Att.'-Gcn. 

'70-2, M.P. (L.) Dungarvan ’65-9.' App. a judge of the 
Beach, -Sir M. Hicks, '74 . . M.P. [Irish Bench ’72, and aLoixTJuslice of Appeal ’8^. 

Bart. * 

Belmore, Earl of , ’67 , . . Peer. 

Bruen, Henfv . . '80 . B. ’28. M*P. (C.) Catlow Co. '57-80. 

Buller, Man-Gen. Sir ’87 . . B. ’39. Entered 6otb Rifles *58, eapt. '70, major *74# col. ’79 ; 

Redvers H., K.C.B., . ' maj.-gCn. for distinguished services in Soudan ’84; served 

K.C.M.G., V,C. * in China with Red River Ekpcd,, m Ashantec, Kaffir , * 

mid Zulu campaigns ; A.D.C. to the Queen, has been 
Adjt.-Gen. at head-quarters ; special commr. Co. Kerry 
- '86, Permanent Under Sec. Ireland ’86-7 ; Quartermaster- 

Cambridge, Duke of . '68 • , Peer. [Gen. to rorces Oct. ’87. 
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Carlingfocd,. Lord , 
Chatterton, Hedges 

O^n/W.H. Ford . 
Cottesloe, Lord . 
Crolton, Sir Walter 

Dowse, Richard . . 

Drogheda, Marquis of 
Dyke, SirW. IL. Bart, 
Fitzgerald, Lora , 
Fitz-Gibbon, Gerald * 

*Flanagan, S. W. 
Gibson, J, G, 

Gregory, Sir William 
Henry. 

Hamilton, Ion Trant 
Hartingtqn, Marquis of: 
Headfort, Mai quis of 1 
Holmes, Hugh • 


Johnson, William 
Moore. 

Kavanagh, Arthur 
Mac Murrough. 
Keenan, Sir Patrick!. 
King-Harman, Col. E. 
•Lowther, J. 

May, G. A. Chichester 
Meath, Earl of . * * 

M onck , Viscount 
Monroe, John 
Morley, John 
Morris, ‘Sir Michael* 
Part. 


Kaish, John . 

OTonor, Don, The . 

Lillies, Christopher . 

♦Peel, Sir Robert, Bart. 
Porter, Andrew Mar- 
shall. 

Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
Edward o r . 

Smith, W. H. . ; . 

Steele,Gen.Sir Th 0 mas 
Montagu, G.C.B.* 
•Trevelyan, Sir G. O. . 
Wales, Prince oi 
Walker, Samuel . 

Warren,Roht. Richard 

Waterford, Marquis of 
Wimuarleigh, Lord . 
Young, John 1 . 


*66 

*67 

’66 N < 

*45 

69 


& 

$5 

,56 

79 

’76 

*87 

71 

'87 

’79 

’85 


’81 


’86 

’85 

'86 

'78 

*75 

‘87 

*69 

86 

'86 

'66 


’84 


'8 1 

7a 

\ 

’bi 

f «3 


'85 


’80 , 

’68 

'85 

'67 

'79 

68 

’86 


Jb.% 9. Irish barVj; Q.t.’s8. M.P. (C,)DublinUniv.’67. Sol.* 
Gen. Ireland '60-7 ; Att.-Gen. '67 ; Vice-Chanc. Ireland ’67. 
B. '23. c M*P. (C.) Kildare ’52*80. A Coromr. of Board of 
Peer. {‘Education, Ireland , 

B. '15, Formerly in R.A. Chm. of Directors of Convict 
Prisons, Ireland, '54-62 ; Commr. of Prisons, England, 
u, P66-8J Chin, of Irish Prisons Board ’77-8, 

B. ’24. Irish bar '52; Q.C. *63, M.P. (L.)tDerry City. 
v ’68-72. Sol. -Gen. Ireland ’70-2; Att.-Gen. ’72 for short 
Peer. [time ; app. a Baron of Exchequer, Ireland, ’7a. 

Peer. ’’ 

B. ’37. Irish bar ’60, English bar '61 Q.C. ’72 ; Sol.-Gen. 
Ireland '77-8 ; app. a Lord Justice of Appeal, Ireland, '78. 

M.P, ’85-68. Judge Queen’s Bench Div. Ireland Jan. '88. 

B, ’17. M.P. (C.j Dublin City ’42-7, and Galway Co. 

L ^ f’57-72 ; Gov. of Ceylon ’72-7. 

R. ’39. Married ’77 Victoria Alexandrina. d. of Maj.-Gen. 
M.P. [Lord C. Wellesley, M.P. Q>. Dublin ’63-85. 

Peer, 

B. ’40. Ed. Trin, Coll., Dublin. Irish bar ’65, Q.C. ’77, 
law adviser to Irish Govt. ’77, Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’78-80, 
Att -Gen. Ireland ’85-7, M.P. Dublin Univ. ’85-7, app. a 
[judge Q B. Div. Ireland ’87, 
B. ’28. Irish bar ’53; Q.C. ’72. M.P. (L:> Mallow '72-81 
Sol. -Gen. Ireland '8o-x ; Att.-Gen. ’81-3; anp. a judge of 
[Q.B. Div. Inland, 'B?. 
B. ’31. M.P. (C.) Wexford ’66-8 ; Callow Co. ’68-80. fs 

[L L. Co. Carlow. 

B. ’26. App. Resident Commr. of National Education, 
M.P. [Ireland, '71. 

MP. 

B. ’15. Irish bar 44 ; Q.C. ’65 ; Att.-Gen. Ireland ’75-7 ; Lord 
Peer. [Ch. Justice ot Ireland ’77-87. 

Peer. 

B. 30. Irish bar ’63 ; Q.C. ’77 ; Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’85. App. 
M.P. 1 Land ) udge of Chanc. Div. *85. 

B. ’ 27 ■ Irish bar ’49 ; Q.C. ’63. M.P. (L.C.) Galway City 
’65-7. Sol.-Gen. Ireland *66 ; Att.-Gen. '66-7. A judge of 
Com. Pleas *67-76; Ch. Justice of that Court ’76-87 ; app. 

{Lord Ch Justice of Ireland *87. 
B. *41. Irish bar ’65 ; Q.C. ’80. Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’83 ; Att.- 
Gen. ’83-5; Lord Chanc. of Ireland May to June ’85 and 

[Feb\ to July ’86. 

B. ’38. M.P. (L.) Roscommon ’60-80, when he failed to 

[secure re-election. 

Bf ’31. Irish bar ’53 ; Q.C. ’65 ; Sol -Gen. Ireland ’72 ; Att.- 
[Gen. '72-4. Ch. Baron ot Exchequer (Ireland; ’74. 



campaign ; app. to succeed Sir T. Steele as Com.-in-chief 


M.P. [in Ireland ’85. 

B. '20. Entered army ’38 ; served in Crimean campaign ; 

[Commander of Forces in U eland ’80-5. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

B. ’32. Irish bar ’55 ; Q.C. '77. M.P, (G.L.) Co. Derry ’84-5 ; 

Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’83-5 ; Att.-Gen. ’85, and Feb. -July ’86. 
B.’t7. Irish bar '39; Q.C. '58- M.P, (C.) Dublin Univ. 

’67-8. Sol.-Gen. Ireland '67, and Att.-Gen. '67-8; app. 
Peer. [ judge of the Court of Probate *68. 

Peer. 

B. ’26. S*n of W. Young, of Galgorin, M.D.*; M.A. Trin, 
Coll.. Dublin, J.P. andD.L, Co. Antrim, High Sheriff ’63, 
, [Residence, Galgorm Castle,, Ballymena* co. Antrim, 


Clerk of the Coimal-~Sir William Kaye, C.B., LL.D., Q.C. 

* For biographical facts relative to these right hon. gentlemen see Her Majesty s Privy 

Council above. 
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Privateering. A. privateer is a private 
armed vessel commissioned by Government in 
time of war to harass the enemy by preying 
upon its commerce. Until the end of the iGtft 
century no commissions were issued to priva- 
teers. At the Congress of Paris, 1856 , Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Russia, Prussia, Sar- 
dinia, and.Turkey united in a declaration that 
“ privateering is and remains abolished*’* A num- 
ber of otheieStatca also agreed to this declara- 
tion ; but Spain, Mexico, and the United States 
refused their consent, and as regards them the 
employment of private cruisers commissioned 
by the' State is a perfectly legitimate method of 
warfare. Piracy is lobbery or murder on the 
high seas, done animofurandi and in a spirit 
of genciai hostility. The crime of piracy is 
one against the whole human race : pirates may 
be seized by any one and tried in the courts 
oi any state. Sometimes, however, acts are 
made piracy by the law of a particular state 
which acts would not consitutc piracy accord- 
ing to international law ; and persons believed 
to be guilty of such acts can only be seized by 
cruisers of their own state and tried in their 
own courts. Consult Calvo's treatise on Inter- 
national Law. 

Privileges, Committee for. The petition 
of every claimant to a title of nobility is re- 
ferred to The Committee for Privileges of the 
House of Lords, a body which is composed of 
the Lord Chancellor, the ex-Lord Chancellors, 
and the Lords of Appeal, or some of them, the 
President being the Chairman of Committees. 
Counsel and witnesses may be heard, and the 
case is decided by the majority of the members 
of the committee present. 

Privileges of Peers and Members of 
Parliament- Certain privileges of the peers 
are defined in standing orders, some of which 
date from the seventeenth century ; while the 
Commons, through their Speaker^ claim their 
privileges immediately after the first meeting 
of a new parliament ; but the privileges thus 
defined and claimed have been greatly modified 
by acts passed by the two houses themselves. 
At the picsent time a peer or peeress of Great 
Britain or of Scotland or Ii eland, whetlier 
representative or not, and a peeress whether 
by birthj marriage, or creation — but not a 
peeress by marriage who has become widowed 
and has married a commoner — is still free at 
all times from arrest or imprisonment on civil 
process ; but their servants have long since 
been deprived of the protection they formerly 
enjoyed. And by an Act of 1871 bankrupts are 
disqualified from sitting and voting m the 
House of Lords until the bankruptcy be deter- 
mined either by being annulled or by the 
satisfaction of the creditors; and the seat of 
a representative peer for Scotland or Ireland 
is vacated unless his bankruptcy be determined 
within one year after the date of his becoming 
a bankrupt. Neither a peer nor a member has, 
nor did he have formerly, any privilege against 
being compelled by process of the courts to 
pay obedience to a writ of habeas corpus 
directed to Ijim. When the Speaker’s election 
has been approved and confirmed by Hef 
Majesty, be lays claim by bumble petition to 
the “ ancient and undoubted rights and privi- 
leges ” of, the Commons, and especially ** to 
freedom from arrest jand molestation for their 
persons, servants, and estates, to freedom of 
speech in debate, to free access to Her Majesty 
whenever occasion may require it, and to the 


most favourable construction being put on all 
their pibeemlmgs M ; and the Quean through 
the Lord Chancellor confirms all the rights and 
privileges which have ever been granted to, 
oi* conferred ut#>n, the Commons by Her 
Majesty Or any of her royal predecessors. But 
in regard to the first part of this claim made by 
and allowed to the Commons, , freedom from 
arrest, and that on strictly civil process only, 
is now confined to the member alone, and is 
enjoyed only dur\$g a period of forty days 
before the meeting of parliament, during the 
sittingS*of the House, during a period of forty 
days beforehand after any day to which parlia- 
ment is prorogued, and until an uncertain or 
u reasonable " period after a dissolution. But 
members are brought under the bankruptcy 
laws, for if any one of them be adjudged a 
bankrupt he is unable to sit and vote for one 
year, unless the order 01 adjudication be 
annulled or his creditors be satisfied; and if 
at the expiration of one year the bankruptcy 
be not determined in either of these ways, 
the seat becomes vacant. Actions at law are 
maintainable against members of both Houses ; 
they are subject to penalties, and may be 
arrested for indictable offences; and members 
of the House of Commons have been committed 
m certain instances for contempt of court 
without subsequent interference by the house. 
Peers and members are not compelled to obey 
a subpoena, though in practice they do answer 
a summons of the kind ; and they are exempt 
by statute from serving on juries. Although 
no member may use unbecoming words in 
regard to another member without risking 
suspension if he decline to explain or retract, 
fro. dom of speech with reference to those who 
aie not members is enjoyed to the very fullest 
extent, and statements may be freely made 
within the walls of parliament which, if uttered 
elsewhere, would be libellous and actionable. 
Free access to Her Majesty is the right of 
peers individually, as well as of the House 
of Lords a body ; but the other house only 
possesses the right collectively. By resolutions 
of the House of Commons no peer, except an 
Irish peer who has been elected an M.P., can 
vote or concern liiriseif in a parliamentary 
election. Members of either house are pro- 
tected against insurt or threatening; and the 
, offer of money to hny member lor promoting 
a parliamentary matter is a breach of privilege 
which may be severely punished. See Im- 
peachments anjp Trial of Peers, and In- 
tervention of Peeks in Parliamentary 
Elections. 

Privy Council 'nee Ministry). A body of 
persons liommans by the sovereign without 
any patent or grark* and who, upon taking the 
oath of office, are at once qualified members. 
A privy councillor must be a natural-born 
British subject, and as he is created by the 
sovereign, so he can be removed from the list 
at her pleasure, it is customary to include in 
the body the royal princes and the archbishops; 
several of the principal officers of State and of the 
Household become privy councillors by virtue 
of their office ; the principal secretaries of state 
are of course sworn of the Council before they 
can take part in the deliberations of the select 
number of tile body which we know as the 
Cabinet Council ; the Judge Advocate-General 
is always included; and the rank is bestoiyed 
upon ambassadors and the principal colonial 
governors, and frequently t»|jon respected 
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politicians who may never have been in office, interruption, on a little island in the Seine, 
as au honorary distinction. Anyr privy coun- some three miles from Vernon, on Dec. 19th. 
cillot may act as a justice of thq'peace. The Both men exhibited great powers ol endurance, 
Lord President of the Counoil is appointed by and the fight only terminated when darkness 
letters patent under the greafc<$eal ; his duty fs set in. Contrary to general expectation, Kil- 
to manage the debates m council, to propose rain showed terrific hitting power with his 
matters from the sovereign at the council right, and after 106 rounds had been fought the 
table, and to report Her Majesty the re so- referee declared the fight drawn for the day. 
lutions taken thereon. It is onfy on rare A mournful interest attaches to this encounter, 
occasions that the whole body^of members owing to the tragic death Of Mr. Arohibald 
assembles, one of those instances being at the McNeill, a well-known and highly-respected 
demise of the Crown, when it is the duty of journalist, who had been selected to write a 
the Privy Council to meet and proclaim the descriptive account of the incidents of the fight 
new sovereign. For the ordinary business of for the Sportsman, He was last seen alive at 
the Council only those who are summoned Boulogne-sur-Mer on Dec. 20th, the day fol- 
attend, and the number thus called upon is lowing the fight; afid on the morning of Jan. 
usually very small, and consists generally of 6th, "88, his body was washed ashore bn the 
members of the party in power. Among other western beach of the deep-sea harbour, under 
important functions of the Council are the circumstances justifying the suspicion that 
establishment of quarantine when it* may be he had met with foul play. It was subse- 
necessary, the granting of charters of incor- quently agreed that the principals should 
poration to public and private b<*dics, and the equally divide the stakes G£fi,ooo) which had 
bringing into operation by means of orders in been provided by their backers ; and that 
council of the provisions of many statutes Smith should fight John Lawrence Sullivan after 
which Parliament leaves to the executive to the match between the last named and Charles 
enforce, temporarily or permanently, at such Mitchell had been decided. Never in the tyh ole 
time or times fts it may deem necessary and histoi*y of the prize ring have pugilists reaped 
desirable. Royal proclamations, summoning or so rich a harvest as has been gathered by these 
proroguing or dissolving Parliament, aim for four men ; and it is said that Sullivan’s share of 
many other purposes, are made by and with the the niofits oi his opening display at Si. James’s 
advice of the P.C. before being issued. Several Hall, Piccadilly, amounted to ,£000, whilst it 
public departments have grown out of or are is an admitted fact that his nightly receipts 
even now committees of the Council. The during his tour throughout the United King- 
Board of Trade Cq,v.') l though now an entirely dom have reached an average of ^too. The 
separatedepartment,is still officially entitled the earliest recorded fistic champions of England 
Committee of Council for Trade. The Educa- were Figg and Broughton, the former of 
tion and Agricultural Departments, each presided whom in 1719 kept a theatre in Oxford Street, 
over by its own vice-president, are Committees where small-sword and singlestick, as well 
of Council, and there are besides a Universities as boxing, was practised. Broughton’s amphi- 
Gommittee, which reviews the statutes made theatre at the rear of Oxford Street was built 
under the Oxford and Cambridge Act, and a in 1742, and eight years later J. Slack beat 
Judioial Cofiflhittee for appellate business. The Broughton. In 1760 W. Stevens in turn de- 
Frivy Council in Ireland, a much smaller body feated Slack at a tennis-court in St. James’s 
than that just referred to, advises the Lord- Street, Haymarket ; and encounters were fre- 
Lieutenant and exercises some of the powers quent until Dan Mendoza claimed the champion- 
possessed by the Council in Great Britain, but ship in 1792, and this title* he maintained until 
in relation to Iri«h affairs only. defeated in 1795 by J. Jackson, who resigned 

Privy Council Office.- See Civil Service. all connection with the ring eight years later. 
Prii do Diane. See Horse Racing. II. Pearce (“the Game Chicken ”), who was never 

PriX du JOGKey Club. See Hctr.se Racing, beaten, came next; and amongst those who 
Prize Ring. Several efforts have been made succumbed to his prowess was John Gully, 
of recent years to revive pfi^ze fighting in tins., .originally a butcher, then a prize-fighter, and 
country, but ingenious attempts to hoodwink ’who, acquiring Wealth very rapidly, became 
the police in these matters, have, on almost M.P.lot Pontefract in 1835. This celebrity 
evciy important occasion, be<^n foiled, and the died in March 1863. Then followed Tom Cribb, 
arrests effected during the encounter at St. Tom Spring, Jem Ward, Deaf Burke, Bendigo, 
Andrew’s Hall (formerly Tavistock Chapel) on Ben Gaunt, Perry (“the Tipton Slasher”), H. 
March 27th, 1882, and the capture of nineteen Broome, Tom Paddock, and Tom Sayers. The 
men (including James Smith and John Knifton) latter will, peihaps, be longest remembered 
in a lurniture van in Sage Street! Shadwell, on in pugilistic story, and the details of his fight 
Dec. 11th, 1886, are amongst the many illu&tra- with John Heenan (“the Benicia Boy”) at Farn- 
tions of the activity of the authorities in this borough, on April 17th, i860, have been related 
duection. On two occasions during 1886 it was over and over again. Sayers was a native of 
deemed expedient to cross the Channel in order Sussex, and in height was 5ft. 8|in., whilst 
to escape tnc penalties of the law, but eVten this Heenan was 6ft. tin. in, height, and a model 
failed to .prevent the attendance of hireling of physical strength and syihflietry. This en- 
roughs, Who at a given signal were expected counter resulted in a draw, and. cm the following 
to break into the ring and thus effect a draw. 31st of May each pugilist was presented with a 
Towards the close 6f the summer of ' 87 , how- 6elt. Sam Hurst, Jem Mace, To A King, Joe 
ever, James Smith, the English champion, was Wormald followed, and the last recorded fight 
matched to fight John Joseph Killion, better in this country took place Oct. 15th, *67, between 
known as “ Jake Kilrain,” of Greenport, Colum- Mace and Wormald, which resulted in a -draw, 
bia Ountv, New York State, for the cham- Probate, Legacy, and Succession DutieB. 
pionship of the world, the diamond belt, and a The law relating to these duties is intricate 
stake of £2,000 ; and the promoters of this and bulky. Their general nature may be 
cnci'uuU-i' succeeded, in bringing it off without shortly explained; (1) Probata Duty.— Every 
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will of peisonal property must be deposited in previous conviction is proved against him, the 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division Court may* instead of sentencing him at once 
of the High Court, a copy thereof being given to punishment, direct that upon entering into 
to the executor. This copy is called the* pro- a recognisance with or without sureties, he 
bate, and formerly bore a graduated stamp, may be released upon probation of good con- 
Hence the name of probate duty given to the di*ct ; and if he fttii to observe the conditions 
stamp duty upon such personal property as of his recognisances he may be rearrested on 
passes by will or by intestacy, the stamp in the warrant and hroughtup for judgment, 
latter case haying been affixed to the letters Proctor, Richard Ahthonv, B.A.. b. at 
of administration. The stamp is nbw affixed Chelsea 1837. Educated at King's College, 
to the affidavit required from the person apply- London, ana St. John’s, Cambridge, graduating 
ing for probate of letted of administration. 23rd Wrangler (i‘86o)*F.R.A.S. <1866). Having 
The duty is levied on the following scale, debts analysed results collected by the Hei-schels, 
and funeral expenses being deducted in every ^truve^nd other. , and earned out a series of 
case _ original researches, he was led to anew theory, 

EsiaUfS not exceeding in value— established by subsequent discoveries, of the 

£100 ; no duty. structure of ‘the etelSKr universe. He also 

/,5oo; duty at the rate of j£i for every £50 or published many illustrative charts. In 1875 
fruition of £50. Mr. Proctor announced his secession from the 

,61000 ; duty at the rate of £t 5s. for every £30 Roman Catholic Church, with Which he had 
or fraction oi £50. been connected some years, Mr. Proctor has 

Estates exceeding 111 value published numerous and important works on 

;£iouo ; duty at the rate ofjfe for every £100 or “The Sun," “ The Moon,” “ Other Worlds than 
liacLion oi £\oo. Ours,” “Chance and Luck," “Other Suns than 

Where the gross value of the estate does Ours,” etc, ; editor of Knoivtedge. 
not exceed £yoo it is cleared of duty by de- Prohibitionists. See American Pplitical 
positing \»ith the proper officer 15s. for fees Parties. 

of com t. and 30s. lor stamp duty. (2) Legacy Promenade Concerts (Coveitt Garden) were 
Duty. — Upon payment or dchvery ot any established m 1880. The best music is provided, 
legacy, or of the share taken by any person and the concerts are very largely attended, 
in the eutfrit of an intestacy, the legatee or They have been imitated at the Crystal Palace 
recipient of the slime must give a stamped, and elsewhere. 

rece ipt. The stamp duty m these cases is Prorogation, of Parliament. See Farlta- 
kno\vn as legacy duty. It is not levied ment. * 

upon any legacy or share out of a personal Protoplasm (f>rotos = first; ■ plasma — for- 
es Late of Jess than £100 in all, nor upon malive matter). The physical basis of life, 
any legacy or share taken by the husband A semifluid, granular substance, consisting of 
01 wife of the deceased, or by any child, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen — probably 
grandchild, etc., or any parent, grandparent, sulphur and phosphorus in propoitions that 
etc., of the deceased, or by any of the royal are at present unknown, and are possibly 
family. Where the legacy, eLc., is taken 'by variable. Pro lg plasm is stained by solution of 
a brother or sister of the deceased or by any of magenta, of carmine in ammoruaand water, 
their descendants, the duty is at the rate of £$ ami of iodme in a solution of pota&Uum iodide, 
per cent. Where the legacy, etc., is taken by and is soluble in a solution ol caustic potash, 
an uncle or aunt or by any of their descendants, It is formative, and is, under favourable co ti- 
the duty is at the rate ol £$ per cent. Where ditions tianslormed into formed material such 
the legacy, etc., is taken by a grtuid-uncle or as cellulose (y.v,), etc., wfrialV neither stain with 
giand-aunt or by any of their descendants, the the re-agents just named, nordissolvein potash, 
duty is at the fate of £6 per cent. And in all KaiHy protoplasm 1$ found free^.e’, not on- 
other cases Lhe duty is at the rate of proper closed by any cell-wall. Instances of free 
cent. <3) Succession Duty.— lhe probate duty pi o l o plasm arc certain zoospores or active 
can be levied only upon personal estate, be- asexual bodies of thfe lower plants, and in the 
(.ause only such estate passes through the ^division of fungi Known as myxomyoetes, of 
hands of executor or administrator. Legacy winch aHhalium or flowers of tan is the best 
duty can be levied only upon fragments ol the known (muxa, mucus,' mwArs, fungus). Here 
personal estate given by will or taken under masses of naked protoplasm called plasmodia, 
an intestacy. But there are other modes in of creamy look, creep about over the surfaces of 
which personal property may devolve from the bodies. Generally, however, protoplasm is the 
dead to tfre living, and real propci ty so devolves main contents 01 vegetable or animal cells 
as much as personal. By the bucccssion Duty where four regions often present themselves. 
Act of 1853, a duty graduated like legacy The layer immediately within the wall, in 
duty is imposed on eveiy succession, -whether vegetable cells at least, is non-granular, and is 
to real or personal property, not covered by called the primordial. 

legacy duty. For the purpose of this Act real Province Wellesley. A territory of the 
property upon devolution is taken to be of Btraita Settlements 

value equal to the value of an annuity for the Provincial Colleges (non-Tfieological). The 
life of the successor, and equal m amount to foundation of Owens College, Manchester, in 
the annual value of the estate. 'lhe dui v upon 1851, led the way in#a movement which, aided 
a succession to real property is paid in eight by the stimulus of ‘‘University Extension "(q.v.) 
equal installments, the first tailing due twelve "has during the last twelve to fifteen ycais spread 
months after the successor becomes entitled, and to many of the large non-university towns of 
^ the others at successive intervals of half a year. Great Britain. The following is a list of such* 
Probation Of First Offenders Act, '87, institutions, with date of foundation:— Durham 
provides that in any case in which a person is University College of Physical Science, at New- 
convicted of any offence punishable with not castle-on-Tyne, 1871 ; University College of 
more than two years’ imprisonment, and no Wales, Aberystwith, 1872 ; Yorkshire College, 
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Leeds, *874.; University College, Bristol, 1876; spontaneously between absent persons on ocea- 
Firth College, Sheffield, 1879 ; Mason College, sions of special excitement, and particularly 
Birmingham, 1880 (originally a, “Science at" the moment of death." Reports of a number 
college, but extended in »88i so as to include a of varied and careful experiments in induced 
Faculty of Arts) ; University College, Netting- telepathic communication are published in the 
ham, i88t ; University College, Liverpool, 1.88* ; “ Proceedings," and a large collection of spon- 
University College, Dundee, 1883; University taneous cases has been recently published 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, m a book entitled “ Phantasms of the Living,” 
Cardiff,, 1883; University College of North The Society has about 700 members and a&so- 
Wales, Bangor, 1884. The scheme of most of ciates ; ana an allied society has recently been 
these colleges!' is to provide a higher education established in the United States /see further 
after the type of University College, or King’s ed, ’87). Htm. Seo,, Mr.' E. Gurney. Offices and 
College, London, and they all (except New- Library, 19, Buckingham Si., Adelphi, W.C. 
castle) include chairs belonging to '"Arts ” Public Accounts. The Committee of the 
subjects, though several of them began as pure House of Commons on Public Accounts, in 
“ Science" colleges. The government is vested commencing tile lengthy report theypresented 
in a council and an acaraemic board or senate, (1887), stated that they had much satisfaction in 
composed of the professors ; most of them have calling attention to the fact that (for the first 
a principal, and are open to both sexes without occasion since the passing of the Exchequer 
distinction. This, the first important experi- and Audit Departments Act of *866) there wore 
meat in mixed education in this country, has no deficits to be voted in the aooounts under 
been an indisputable success; no difficulties report. In the opinion of the Oomptroller and 
have arisen, and the presence of lady students Auditor General this faot was the more sieni.fi- 
m the classes is generally pronounced to cant, inasmuch as the examination of the 
have a befieficial effect upon discipline. The accounts had in no way led to the inference 
curriculum may be generally divided under that the several accounting officers had secured 
two heads: (i) regular or Systematic ins true- a net surplus by postponing payment of fully 
tion in the da^classcs, (a) popular instruction matured liabilities beyond the period of the 
in the evening classes; but some colleges are votes. The Committee, therefore, recorded their 
Laking steps to provide systematic evening opinion that great credit is due to the accounting 
instruction, especially for teachers inclement- officers and the departments for *the saliv- 
ary <*nd other schools who desire to widen factory result obtained. In reference to 
their culture, and also, in co-operation with certain expenditure under the vote of credit, the 
school boards, to provide a course of training Committee, while not questioning its propriety, 
for the government (teachers) certificate. The or the fact that in incurring it the departments 
regular day students usually aspire to a degree were, from their point of view, acting in the 
at the University of London (or Oxford, which interests of the public service, could not but 
in 1884 opened most qf its honour examinations come to the conclusion that the vote of credit 
to women without the condition of residence), was, as stated by the Comptroller and Auditor 
ot else are engaged in preparation for technical General, considered by them too much in the 
or industrial pursuits, lhe colleges are also light of a sum placed at their disposal by 
largely attended by non -regular students Parliament to meet any expenditure un- 
(mostiy ladies), who have no professional provided for in the ordinary votes which in 
object in view, but welcome an opportunity a time of emergency it might seem desirable to 
of study under the direction of a professor, incur, irrespective of clear or direct connection 
The average proportion of male and female with the "Special Preparations" or the par- 
students maybe rc&ghly stated as two-tliirds ticular expenditure for which alone it was 
males and pne-third females. The colleges intended to provide. 

have for the most part secured as theii pro- Public Bill. See Parliamentary Proce- 
(essors men of the highest v academical standingt dure. 

The problem of the future is the dcvelopmen . Public-Houses, Hours Of Closing (Scot- 
and grouping of these colleges as provincial land) Act, '87, enacts that alter Jan. 1st, '88, 
universities— a matter intimately connected the total licensing authority may fix an hour of 
with the new movement lor the creation of a closing not earlier than ten nor later than eleven 
teaching university of London. The history p.m. ; but does not apply to any town containing 
of Manchester, which obtained its charter for 50,000 inhabitants or upwards, and does not 
Victoria University in i8So, points to the estab- alter-the existing law relating to travellers or 
lishment in course of time of a University of persons requiring to lodge in an hotel, 

Wales and a University of the Midlands. Public Libraries Acts, ’75-77. Under these 

Prussia. See Germany; and for Ministry, Acts the town council of any borough, local 
etc., see Diplomatic. board of any local board district, ana vestry 

Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm, Crown Prince of any parish, may, and upon the request 
Of. See Frederick William. in writing of ten ratepayers shall, by means 

Psychical Research, and the Society for. either of a public meeting, or by the issue and 
Founded 1882, under the presidency of Pro- collection of voting papers, take the sense of 
lessor H. Sidgwiek, pf Cambridge, " for the the Ratepayers on the establishment Of a free 
purpose of, making an organised attempt to library or museum. Should there be a majority 
investigate that largegroup of debatable pheno- of votes in the affirmative the town council or 
mena designated by such terms as mesmeric, local board may establish and maintain such a 
psychical, and spiritualistic.” The mam work 4 library or museum; but a vestrymust appoint 
of the Society has hitherto been the examina- for that purpose not less than three nor more 
c tion of telep^y — viz., the affection of one mind than nine ratepayers to act as commissioners* * 
by another otherwise than through the recog- The commissioners go out of office one-third at 
nised organs of sense. Such communication the end of each year, and are to meet once 
may be established voluntarily for the purposes every month. , The property of the library, etc., 
of experiment, and also appears to take place is vested in the commissioners, local board or 
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, town counci], who may impose any rate not ex* 
- ceediiig a penny in the pound, and raise loans 
where necessary. They cannot do this, how- 
ever, without the consent of their vestry. No 
charge is to be made for admission to the 
library or museum. If The majority of rate- 
payers voting isjaxlversexo doing anything, the 
question cannot again be put to the vote until 
one year has elapsed. A parish wishing to 
adopt the Acts may for that purpose unite with 
any other place which has adopted them if the 
local authority of .that place consent, Public 
Libraries Act Amendment Act, *87, empowers 
the library authority to establish and maintain 
a lending library without providing any sepa- 
rate building lor containing the same. The 
power of adopting the principal Act is extended 
to district boards in the Metropolis, without 
depriving any vestry wiihin such district where 
the Act is not in force of the powe.r to set it in 
motion. 

Public Prosecutions, Director of. See 

Dirtxtoh. 

Public Schools of England. Many of the 
great public schools are richly endowed, and 
since the report of the Royal Commission their 
condition has greatly improved, and m several 
new schemes have been adopted which have 
resulted in inci eased benefit flowing from the 
endowment. The Commissioners of 1861 re- 
ported on^the nature and application of the 
endowment of the following nine great endowed 
schools, together with their management and 
system of study, (i) Winchester, (a) Eton, (3) 
St. Paul’s, (4) Shrewsbury, (5) Westminster, (6) 
Merchant Taylors’, (7) Rugby, (8) Harrow, and 
(9) Charterhouse. 1. Winchester College, the 
oldest of our public schools, founded (1387) by 
William of Wvkeham, as a nursery for the 
“Hew College” he had recently founded at 
Oxlot d. Until i8s4the scholars were nominated 
without examination, but in that year the old 
system was exchanged for open competitioh. 
Head Master— Htv. W. A. Fear on, D.D. Motto — 
“Manners makyth man/’ 2. Eton College, 
founded by Henry VI. (1440) for twenty-five 
scholars, under the name of the “Bfessid 
Mane of Etone by Wyndesore.’* It is closely 
connected with, its fellow-foundation of King’s 
College, Cambridge, to which a number of 
schofais arc annually sent. The first Head 
Master, was William Waynflete, who was 
removed from Winchester by Henty VL, and 
became subsequently Provost. The boys are 
divided intocollegers or king’s soholars (seventy 
in number), and oppidans or town boys. Eton 
is, a boarding-school, but the oppidans may 
reside with their parents. Head Master-— Rev. 
Edmond Warre, D.D. Motto— “ Floreat Etona.* 1 

3. 8t. Paul’s School, London, founded O509) by 
Dean Colet for 153 sholars ; was situated under 
shadow of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The school 
was richly endowed, and placed by its founder 
under the care of the Mercers* Company; each 
child paid on entrance founpence “for once 
and for ever.” A new scheme has been 
settled by the Charity Commissioners, under 
which education maybe provided (or 1,000 boys 
and 400 girls. New governors have been 
appointed, apd the scheme is being carried 
out. The school is now situate in King's Road, 

. Hammersmith. It remains, as it has always 
been, a day school. High Master— F, W, 
Walker, M.A, Motto — “Tide et Litteris.” 

4. Shrewsbury;, established b jr the bailiffs and 


burgesses of Shrewsbury in 1531, and en- 


dowed under name of “the Free Grammar 
School of Edward VI." The original scheme - 
was modified in Elizabeth’s reign, and again 
by the Act of 1798 and the scheme of 1853. 
Head Master— Kev, H. Whitehead Mods, M.A, 
Motto — “Iutus st reets ne labors. ” 5. West- 
minster School, or the Royal School of St. 
Peter’s, Westminster, The statutes were given 
in 1560 ; but there is tytld doubt a grammar 
school existed many years before this attached 
to the monastery of St. Peter. The school was 
reorganised in €868, after the report of the Com- 
missioners. The number of foundationers is 
forty, tlyt remainder being non-foundationers, 
or town boys and home boarder!. The West- 
minster Play, an annual representation of a 
Latin comeay by the' ‘■Scholars, is of some 
celebrity. There are a number of close scholar- 
ships at Christchurch, Oxford. Head Master— 
Rev. W. Gumon Rutherford, M.A, Motto— 1 * In 

S atriam ftopuluxnque,” 6. Merchant Taylors' 
chool, London, founded (1561) by Sir Thomas 
White, founder of St.John’s College, Oxfotd, 
and the court of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany. The company remains the goyerhing 
bod y of the school, which has always continued 
a day school. In 1875 it was reorganised, 
enlaigrd, and remdved from hpfFolk Lane to 
its present site in Charterhouse Square. The 
school has a number of close scholarships, 
etc., at St. John's College, Oxford. Head Master 
— Rev. W. Baker, D D. Motto— ** H omo plantat, 
homo irrigat, sed Dens dat incrementum.” 7. 
Rugby School, founded by Lawrence Sheriff, a 
native of Rugby (I567), and originally intrusted 
to two trustees, in place of which twelve gentle- 
men of Waiwickshire were appointed by* 
Commissioners under the Great Seal in 1614, 
The hoys aie divided into foundationers and 
non-foundationers. The school took a leading 
place among English public schools under the 
head masteiship of Dr. Arnold. Head Master — 
Rev. Canon John Perceval, LL.D. Motto— u Nihil 
sine laborando.” 8. Harrow School, founded 
(1571) by John Lyon, a yeoman, born at Hai row, 
and received a charter from Queen Elizabeth. 
Head Master— Rev, J, E. C. Welldon, M.A. 
Motto — “Stet fortuna 1 dooms.” 9. Charter • 
house School, founded (1611) by letters patent, 
granted to Sir Thomas §>utton, and originally 
situated on ground Anciently part of the esta- 
blishment of the Knights ot St. John, near 
Smithfield, London. 1 It was reconstituted under 
the Public Schoqjs’' Act, and removed to God- 
ahning in 1872. Head Master— Herr, W. Haig 
Brown, LL.D. Motto Deo dante dedi.”— Other 
ancient endowments are : - Christ’s Hospital, 
London, founded 1552, and commonly known as 
the Bluecoat School. It occupies the site of the 
ancient Grey Friars’ monastery, The gover- 
nors possess a right of nomination, The 
scholars intended for the universities are 
known as Grecians and Deputy Grecians, Head 
Master — Rev. Ridh&rd tee, M.A, Dulwich 
College, or “ Alleyn's College of God 1 ** Gift,” 
founded (1619), under letters patent, by Edward 
Alleyn, the actor. Head Master— A* H. Gilkes, 
M.A. Manchester Grammar School, founded 
(1515) by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and 
others. Head Master— SramOl Dill, M.A. 
Sherborne School (Dorsetshire), founded (1550) 


Master— Rev, A. R. Vardy, M.A. Tonbridge 
School (1553). Head Master— Her, T. B. Rowe, 
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M . A. Repton School (1556). . Head Master — Rev. 
*W. M. Fumeaux, M.A, Bedford Grammar Sohool 
(1366). Head Surtpe* Phillpotts* 

Uppingham J&dioqL 'RqtfctfA.. (1537).' Head 
Master— E. * Carves' Selwya.-r'Chher well- 
known' Public Schools arc < 5 heltenhem College, 
Gloucester. (1840^ Head Master— 'Rev. J£, 
Kynastou, D.D. Marlborough College, Wiltshire 
(T843, Charter 1845’)- kHead Mastrr—Rev, G» C, 
Beli^ M*A. Eosaall School, Lancashire (1844). 
Head Mastefi—TUv, C, G. Tftncook, M.A. Wei- 
imgtoB/HoHege, Berkshire (1853). *$rlea <j M aster— 
Bet. E, 0 , Wickham, M.A, Clifton College, 
Gloucester (i860, Charter 1877). HeadMaster— 
Rev. J, Iff. Wilson, M.A. Haileybury College, 
Herts (1862, Charter 18O/)* ^ Head Master— 
Rev. J. Robertson, M.A. And in London, besides 
those mentioned, the principal day schools are : 
U niversity College School ( 1 8 -12) . /lead ’M a ster — 
Rev. H. W. Eve, M.A. Ring’s College School 
(1829). Head Master— Rev. T, H. Smkoe, D.D. 
City of London School (1834). Head Master— 
Rev. E. A, Abbott, D.D. 

Public Works Loans Commissioners are 

an unpaid body who regulate the conditions 
upon which loans may be granted by the 
National DebL, Commissioners to local bodies 
lor baths ana washhouses, burial grounds, 
conservancy and improvement ot rivers, main 
diainage, docks, hai hours, piers, improvement 
of .towns, labouicrs” dwelling?!, lighthouses, 
lunatic as.vlums, police stations in counties 
and boroughs, public libraries and museums, 
school!) ottscs, water works? and other sani- 
tary and local purposes. Office, 3, Bank Build- 
ings, E.C. Chairman, Heibcrt Barnard (un- 
paid) ; Secretary, R. Phil pot 061,275) ; Assistant 
Secretary, A. C. Taylor (/63s), 

Public Worship Regulation Act, * 74 . 

* Affords parishioners - on a quorum of three— 
a ready means of invoking their Bishop’s au- 
thority", and enables the Bishop to check by his 
own mandate any practices he may consider 
improper, or to submit the question to a 
specially aopoifited Judge. A new Court has 
been created, to Wtuyh is refei red the whole 
authority of the Court of Arches, with Lord 
Penzance as its first JiJdge. The Bill was 
intioduced into the „Ho«sc of Lord 1 - by the 
Aichbishop ot Canterbury (T*ut), and uifo the 
Housfc of Commons by Mr. Russell Gurney, 
It was vehemently opposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Salisbuiy, and Mr Uatdy, and cham- 
pioned by lx>rd B^consfieldMthen Mr. Disraeli) 
and Sir william Harcouit. j 

Puerto RiOO. Thelargest and most westerly 
island of the Leeward group of the Lesser 
Antilles, It is a dependency of Spam. Area, 
3,550 sq. Vi., pop. 754. .V3- The small adjacent 
islands ' ! w Biecque ana Cplebra appertain to 
this colony. Capital, Saji^ffuan de Puerto Rico. 
jn*p. .^ooo, with an excotfe*nt harbour. Other 
pot t towns are Poncel and Mayaguez.— The 
interior is elevated: lyf&hest point 3,678 feet. 
Between the hills are/valleys and plains, well 
watered and wooded, Possessing a rich alluvial 
*oil. Qn the highlands corn can be grown, 
and the clWate jpf healthy. Principal pro- 
ductions are sugar and rum, coffee, tobacco; 
cotton, Cattle,afe numerously bred. Statistics 

• included with those of Cuba to.tO Govern- 


ment also similar, under a Captain-General.-* 
P s uefto Rico has remained a Spanish province 
§lnce it\*discov$ry by Columbus in 1493. its 
institutions prfe tolerably Jijb^ral. Slavery 
Polished ,by tn#', J^anim/Cort^ss id 1880. 
The island is rich and ’ prosperous, and has 
escaped the insurrections ^hmh\, have "dis- 
turbed Cuba. Consult Bates’ “ Central aat^ 
South America and West 4 hjdieB,* Layard’a- 
“Through the West Indies,* etp, # / v 

M Punch.” The well-knownj^iftlrated satiri- 
cal weekly (3d*) was founded July 17th, 1841. 
Its first editor was Mr.Mark Lemon, to whom 
succeeded Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Tom Taylor 
and Mr. E. C. Bum and (q.v.) t its present editor. 
Among its many talented artisFcoiiti^ibutors 
may be noticed the late Mr. John Leech,' the 
late Mr. Richard Boyle, the late Mr. Oharas H, 
Bennett, Mr. John Texuiiel, Mr. Horry Furness, 
Mr. Bu Manner,. Among its past literary con- 
tubutora, Jerrold, Thackeray, G, k Beckett; 
and among its present Mr, Lucy (“Toby”)> the 
editor of the Daily Newi 5, and Mr, Anstey- 
Gutlirie, author of ‘‘Vice-Versa.” 

Pimjauh. See India; and for Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. 

Purgatory The idea of an intermediate 
stale after death, in which the souls of the 
departed await the final judgment, is common 
to the Jewish and Christian Churches, though 
the English Church refrains from all dogma 
on the subject except so far as to repudiate 
decisively the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, 
That doctrine, or at least the germ of it* 
appeared as early as the third Christian cen- 
tury. The idea of a purgatonal fire in winch 
the sins of the flesh are burnt away was 
favoured by the Gnostics, and all who held 
the inherent corruption of matter. The Roiriish 
doctrine is that the souls in Purgatory ore 
secure of eventual salvation, and suffer durhig 
* ibSatfe or shorter time for their venal 
fitted in the- body. Also that they 

r d, and their term of purgation 
by the pray ri s of the faithfid and 
■essions of saints. Beyond this the 
a Trent refuses to define, and depi e- 
catos too curious speculation. In the Western 
Church fire has been gene 1 ally accepted as (lie 
purifying agency, but Llie Eastern leaves the 
question open, fhe open am) scandalous sate 
of indulgences for the remission of the pains 
Qf purgatory was one of the chief occasions for 
the breaking out of the Reformation movement 
of the sixteenth century. ^ 

Pyx (Lat. pyxis, a small box} has survived 
in two special senses. It is the small box in 
which Roman Catholic priests keep the con- 
secrated wafer, and is often exceedingly valu- 
able. (In this sense not to be confounded \yith 
“ Pax,” which is a little medal of trifling value 
kissed by priest and people in the Roman 
Church, as the Hiedium of the “kiss of peace.”) 
It is also the box in which were formei ly kept 
the standard gold and silver coins of the realm 
in the Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster Abbey. 
The annual “ trial of the Pyx ’’--the testing of 
the mint coinage for weight and fineness— is 
made under the provisions of the Coinage Act 
1870. - ' , . 
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Quakers. Sec Friends. r jfc T | rivers ^ e the St. TawreRt'e, apd Its tributaries 

Quarantine. Thd, quarantine Iftws existing the Saguenay,4^^Maurfofy ...Richelieu, Cifau- 
in the vai’ioqs countries #pt Hie world are diCre, etc., which present magnificent, scenery, 
wisely designed *to prevent the importation of Province more varied in Ghra*ft4|&h4ft On tan*), 
infectious diseases^ By their operation aJi hilly in parts, with much pine fbfe&t aboun^i^g 
communication with* pci sons* goods or ships in furred and feathered game.^Vatuable fisheries, 
arriving from plaeps infected with contagious forests. Gold, silver, copper, iron, plumbago* 
disease, or supposed to be peculiarly liable to and other minerals. Climate healthy; winter 
such infection, is interdicted for a period— cold, with hqavy*stiow and ice, but dry.gnd 
i anging from $ few days up to forty, according pleasant ; summer warmer than in England. < 
to circumstances. When th$ quarantine regula- and admitting of a richer flora. — Administered „ 
t tops fir it oame into operation the general by a Lieut. -Governor and responsible Ministry, 
belief was tha^a period of forty days should A Legislative Council of 24 members appointed 
elapse between the time of a vessel leaving an for life by fbe Li uut.-Governor. Legislative 
infected port and her admission to any other Assembly qjpbted b> 6 $ constituencies. Quebec 
place; and bn this belief lhe teim quarantine has 24 sea^y in the Dominion Senate and 65, 
is founded, being derived fiom the Italian fin the House of Commons. Religion chiefly 
word qyamnta, forty. The English quarantine Roman Cattklic. Education superior, de- 
regulations aye embodied in the Act 6 Geo. IV., nominational. Primary education obligatory, 
^ 78, and the Orders in Council issued under not free, under local controL-<^ta 4 ustries less 
its ■authority. 'I'he publication in Llic Gazette forward than in Ontario, Much small farming, 
of such Orders in Council is held to be Timber trade most important. Settled district*, 
sufficient notice to all concerned, and no excuse denuded of timber, and planting earned on, 
of ignorance can be pleaded should the regula- Wheat and other grain, roofs, hemp, tobacco, 
tious’be infringed. The Orders speedy what hops, apples, peaches, grapes, tomatoes, the 
vessels in liable to perforj fj^Qt Lai antinc. the cine! crops. Much pasturage and large dairy- 
places at which it is to be pj^Wlhcd, and the stock, breeding and grazing. Cheese factories, 
various formalities to be uM«rved, With a Rising manufacture m the towns. Fresh-water 
a tew to invalidating an vjffik^ri ygnorance that fisheries important. Improved farms sell at 
night, be raised, the forth that £4 *o £ 6 per acre, unimproved at is. Set. td 

\ essoi'S clearing out fo th icspect 2s. tv/. per aterc, four-fifths deferred, fcjertaiif 
to wlu’cli there shall be mmSmBgP any Orders sections free grant! in hundred-acre lots, 
m Coniftil subjecting v|H HRn it to quaran- Eastern townships on United States bdrder, 
tine ard foow be luriushc^HBpmi abstract of the settled by royalists after War of Independence, 
cjuararfM®®egulationsJ||pWneJi' owners atu to are an excellent location for English emigrants, 
pioyide^iem with quarantine signal flags and — Quebec was settled as a French colony m 1608. 
lanterps^md with appliances for luimgatmg or In 1759 lt was captured by British troops under 
otherwise disinfecting articles. The penod General Wolfe, and in 1763 ceded to England, 
lor whicn a vessel is subjected to quarantine by Treaty of Paris. It became a province of 
varies according to the state of her bill of the Dominion in 1867. See Canada; and for 
health, a document bearing the signature pf Executive Council see Diplomatic. Consult 
the consul or other competent authority of the Fail Ion’s “ Histone do la Colonie Francaise en 
port Vhreb the vessel last touched at. Canada,** Ga mean's “Histoire du Canada,” 

Quarries Fencing Act, ’87, enacts that “ lhe Canadian Almanac for 1887,” Pethenck’s 
where any quairy dangerous to the public is “Catalogue of York Gatt Library,” etc. 
on open or uninclosed land within fifty yards Queen Anne’s Bounty. In the year 1704 
of a highway or place of public lesort dedicated Queen Anne sent a message to Parliament 
to the public, and is not separated therefrom * declining Jier wish to grant the “tenths” and 
by a, secure and sufficient fence, it shall be “ firstlruits M to a corporation chartered for 
kept reasonably feared for the preventions!' the purpose of augmenting benefices not 
accidents, ami unless so kept shall be deemed to sufficiently endowed, and an Act was passed 
be a nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily, giving effect to the message. The “fiist- 
- “Quarterly Review.” Founded Feb. 1809, rts fruits ” were one year’s profit at first of vacant 
first editor being William Gifford, the translator bishoprics, and afterwards of other benefices, 
of “Juvenal.” Thfr Quarterly has Jong mam- levied from those who succeeded to them ; and 
tained a high reputation as the leading 1 eview the “ tenths ” were an annual impost of a tenth 
of the day, its political articles and reviews upon the ratable value of all benefices, 
bring contributed by the first authorities. Originally levied by the Popes, the “tenths” 
amongst whom have been, and arc, the most and “ fiistfruits " passed to the Crown at the 
distinguished names in literature. Editor, Dr, Reformation; but as they were calculated, not 
W. fj$ nit.h (q.v.) (since 1867). upon the improved value of benefices, but upon 

t Qliebec (from an Indian word meaning “take a valuation made in the time of Henry VIII., 
care of the rock ”), a province of the Dominion they never produced a large sum, and now 
of Canada, It lies eastward of Ontario, occupy- produce less than £15,000 a year. The fund 
ing both banks of St. Lawrence. Area 193,355 formed by their appropriation to the augmenta- 
sq. m«; pop. 1,973,228; mostly descendants tion oi benefices is known as “ Queer’s Anne’s 
ol original Freftch colonists, called habitans. Bounty.” It has been employed in two ways. 
Capital’ Quebec, pop. 65,000; a pictuiesque, (1) In making loans to enable the parochial 
impregnable fortress, with historic associa- clergy to build or improve their residences or ( 
turns. Montreal, a splendid city, chief seaport, the buildings used in the cultivation of their 
head of St. Lawrence navigation. Other towns glebes. These loans are repayable by small 
are Three, Rivers, Levis, Sorel, Sl Hvncinthe, annual instalments out of the income of the 
Sherbrooke, Stanstcad.— Divided uilo'd 1 st nets benefices. The total of such Joans outstanding 
and a large number of counties.— Principal in March 1886 was £1,051,000. (2) Intheaugnmn- 
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tation of the income of poor livings. In aid of 
this object Parliament granted to the Bounty in 
each of the eleven years from 1809 to 1820 a 
sum of j£ iao,ooo. All augmentations by the 
goufcmors of Queen Arftie's Bounty at?s con* 
ditional upon an equal or larger sum being 
piised fof the same purpose by private gilt or 
contribution. Th«s in the years fi om 1880 to 
1885 the augmentations. from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, amounting altogether to ,£135.800, were 
met by private gilts to the kmoury: oi ^166,851. 

Queens Counsel. The first King’s Counsel 
was appointed in 1604, and was Francis Bacon ; 
in 1668, Francis North received a similar ap- 
pointment. They have superseded to a great 
extent the older 'rank of serjeant-at-law 
Lord Eldon appointed several “ batches, and 
his practice has been followed by succeeding 
Lord Chancellors. There aie imw about zoo 
Q.C.s ; no new ones have been appointed during 
the ye*f ’87, but a batch is expected early in 
this year. Until '45 newly made Q.C.s were 
made benchers of their respective Inns on 
receiving their appointment. 

Queen’s Jubilee Presents. Among the 
many manifestations of loyalty and regard 
shown to Het Majesty during her jubilee year 
none were more remarkable or spontaneous 
than the presents which were sent by all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and by the 
rulers oi various foreign powers. They iora- 
pnsed articles of every conceivable kind and 
grade '•of value. The majority of them were 
exhibited to the public in the autumn at St. 
James's Palace, ami attracted an enormous 
ci owd of sight scei s. Subsequent!^ the whole 
of the gifts were removed to Windsor Castle; 
but m response to a generally expiessed wish 
that the population oi the East hi London 
should also have an opportunity 01 seeing them. 
Her Majesty directed that earlv in 88 the 
Vre^ nts should be removed to Bethnal Green 
Museum. A few of the most noteworthy among 
the gifts may be instanced. Tift* Queen’s family 
picsented a magnificent ornament oi special 
design, carried out in silver, beautifully chased, 
and nehly gilt m places. Erorn a plateaued 
base aiose a central vase, With embossed gold 
medallion portraits ot Her Majesty, and bearing 
the coats-of arms and names of the Hrinces and 
Princesses, the royal down at the ton, and on 
either side a lion ami unicorn. The base bore 
the inscription : “To our beloved mother and 
giandmolhrr, Qimen Victona, in remembrance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of her reign. From 
hi r dutiful thiJdien and grandchildren/' An 
album containing the autographs of the donors 
iucompamed the gift,. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales gave an oil painting; while the Queen a 
aunt, the aged Duchess of Cambridge, sent two 

{ vlgrim vases, Jlis Holiness the Pope offered a 
ar^f picture executed m tinted mosaics, and 
Specially framed. The Royal Household offered 
a costly silver centre-piece. The industries of 
Lancashire and Cheshire were illustrated by 
presents from the women of those ^districts ; 
and among the many quilts was one worked by 
888 teaebtrs and pupils of- a ragged school, each 
square in the design bearing a monogram of 
one of the workers. The women of Ireland sent 
a caryed oak chest bearing the royal monogram 
and the inscription — Irish Women’s Jubilee 
Qf^ring to the Queen/’ Among the many art 
gifts wan* an album of drawings executed and 
presented by the members and associates of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours ; and 


Messrs. Minton & Co. gave a vase which por- 
trayed the principal* -events of the fifty years of 
Her Majesty's reign. From the British resi- 
dents Palestine Was received a striking 
present in a Jerilfealcm cross made of olive 
wood, having four crosses grouped round a 
largo central one. India and the Colonies sent 
splendid gifts. H.H. the Sultan of Miens . 
gave a model, in fine gold, of the Albert 
Memorial. It stands 21 inches Ivomt he ground, 
was diawn to scale from the original plans, l 
and is a faithful reproduction in all architec- 
tural details of the Memorial. Thcrailings and », 
comer groups are of gold, the steps of frosted 
silver, while enamels have b&en used to ex- 
press some parts of the work. This remarkable 
present was executed in London, but forms 
only one of the many costly jubilee offerings 
of Eastern potentates. On behalf of the Em- 
peror of China the Chinese Minister offered 
a white jade sceptre, rare porcelain vases and ' 
bowls, and embroidered silks. The women of 
Heligoland sent a carriage rug made of while 
sea-birds’ feathers, ana the women of Gape 
Colony a trophy of ostricli feathers. The Cor- 
poration oi Kimberley and Griqualand West sent, 
at the end of the year, a casket lined with curled 
ostrich feathers, the lid being of natives gold 
filigree work, and the whole studded with 
diamonds from the fields of South 1 Africa ; while 
finally we may mention, as received irom all 
classes and creeds. of Ceylon, a silver casket of 
three kneeling elephants, bearing howdahs on 
theur backs, their tu^ks having an, address 
inscribed, various portions oi the casket being 
01 namented with rubies and sapphires. Burly 
in the spring oi *87 a movement was started to 
testify by means of a women’s nationalmttmorial 
to the genet al admiration of Her Majesty's 
peculiar attributes as a mother, woman, and 
Queen. Subscriptions were ga.heted from all 
parts of the empire, amounting m the aggre- 
gate to several thousand pounds. Fart of the 
sum was applied, with Her Majesty s^spproval, 
to the erection of an equestrian statue of <he 
late Prince Consort in the Home Park at 
Windsor. The balance, in accordance with the 
Queen’s wish, will form an endowment fund 
for the “foundation of an instituticn for pu- 
moting the education and maintenance of nurses 
for the sick poor in their own homes. 

'Queensland. The mor. recently organised 
of the Austiahan colonies. Comprises the N.E. 
section of the comment, immediately N. oi 
New South Wales. On the W. it is divided! 
from South Australia by y.rst meridian of )E. 
long, from New South Wales boundary toj*o° 
S. Tat., thence by 138th meridian to Gulf] of 
Carpentaria. It is 1,300 miles N. to !S. f ( 
and 800 miles E. to W\, including i 668,497 
sq. m, of aicst. Population, 342,614. The 
capital is Brisbane (pop. 73,00m, situated on 
Moieton Bay, goo miles N. from Sydney; 
and is a thriving city, rapidly increasing, And 
provided with various excellent institutions. 
Other leading towns are Cooktown, Gympie, 
Ipswich^ Mackay, Maryborough, Rockhampton, 
Homa, Toowoomba, Townsville, Warwick, and 
Charters Towers, together with a number of ris- 
ing municipalities and townships.— The colony 
is divided into 12 districts ; a veiy small portion 
being subdivided into 37 counties. For other 
purposes there are 17 municipalities, 6 boroughs, 

3 shires, and 88 divisions. The districts are / 
Moreton, coal, gold, sugar, metropolitan ; 
Darlij^g Downs, richest pastoral and agricul- 
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'tural ; Burnett, pastoral and tropical agricul- 
ture ; Port Curtis, " gold, copper, marble, 
agriculture ; Leichardt, pastoral and .^pining ; 
Maranoa, pastoral: KefUtypay, richest sugar 
districts, gold ; Warrego, pastoral ; Burke, 
Mitchell, Gregory, Cook, pastoral and mining. - 
The chief nvtirs are the Mitchell, Flinders, 
Leiehardt, and Gregory, flowing into Gulf of 
Carpentaria ; Bnrdekin, Fuzroy, Burnett, Bris- 
bane, flowing *east to the sea; Diammtina, 
Baicoo, etc*, lost inland ; and tributaries of 
Darling flqwmgsquth. The Coast Range and 
the Dividing Range are the main mountain 
ohains. The Great Barrier Reef extends all 
down the eastern coast, at average 300 miles 
from the shore. The country is generally 
well-watered and fertile. Many rivers navi- 
gable, flowing through valleys clothed in 
luxuriant vegetation. Forests and jungles 
abound in exceedingly valuable timber and 
jiscful plants. Most productions of tropical 
“and wann temperate zones can be raised. 
Climate warm, but healthy and favourable to 
Europeans. Besides great capabilities for in- 
dustrial enterprise, Queensland has immense 
natural resources. Half of its area is stated to 
In- Ion s'' and little has been done to utilise it. 
Coal, gold, tin, copper, lead, silver, antimony, 
rieicury, arejfmmd in quantity. Chief exports 
pie wool, gold, tin, copper, an ow root, pfarl- 
1 hefl, tortoise-shell, meat, beche-de-mei, rum, 
-.ugar, timber, etc. Suitable climate for jute 
and other fibre-plants, grape, tobacco, etc. 
Pastoral regions probably the richest in the 
•work! .—Executive vested in Governor and re- 
sponsible Ministry. Parliament consists of 
1 wo houses: Legislative Council and Legisla- 
tive Assembly. f ho former is composed ot 36 
members, nominated by Governor lor life. 
Latter elected qmnnuemimlly— cleetoj^s being 
owneis of ,£100 freehold, or j£ 10 annual value 
or rent : 59 members, ie turned by 4a electorates. 
The colony is represented in the Federal Council 
of Australasia. There is no blate Chinch, 
Chicl sects ale Chuich of England, Roman 
Catholic, and Prcshy lerian. Valuable land 
grants were formerly made to these bodies, 
which they now retain free from taxation. 
Ediuation is free and secular, and is well 
piovuled for in every branch. It is under 
control of Minister foi Education. There rare 
primary schools ana grammar schools. There 
is a volunteer force of more than 3,000 officers 
..and men, including engineers and four bat- 
teries of artillery. Besides these there are 
500 to 700 armed Constabulary, and all males 
classed 11* “ resei ves.” There are two or three 

g unboats and torpedo boats, and Brisbane is 
(Tended.— For latest financial statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). Staple export 
wool, to value .£1,413,908 m 1886, meat .£15,000, 
tallow >£30,000. 500,000 sq. miles leased as 

rastoral runs ; 201,843 acres under crops ; 
ending grain-crop maize. Coal output 130,000 
tons ; gold output 310,941 oz. ; tin 15,347 tons ; 
copper 1,653 tons. There are about 280,000 
horses, 4,500,000 cattle, 9,500,000 sheep, 60,000 
pigs. About 1,(500 miles of railway open tip 
the country, and more are consti ucting to 
connect With New South Wales *and run north 
to Port Darwin. There are ol telegraph lines 
6,225 miles. The sugar crop in 1885 covered 
some 30,000 acres, wheat t2,ooq. maize 6r,ooo. 
A little cotton and tobacco also grown; these 
crops developing. Vineyards occupied 1^483 
acies, producing 133,098 gallons of wind#and 994 


of brandy. — Verv considerable immigration has 
been taking plade for some years, the Govern- 
ment giving free passages to suitable persons. 
Small homesteads afi| given free, on pccupqncy 
conditions ; Sugar lands sold at >£1 per aefe ; 
runs leased on very liberal terms.— There are in 
the colony about 11,000 Cheese, mostly gold- 
diggers, and some 6,000 to 7,000 Polynesian 
coolies. The black aborigines, found in un- 
settled parts, an? supposed, to number 20,000. 
They aic fiercer than those in other parls of 
the continent, and have jaused some trouble* 
About 200 are employed as trackers and 
troopers by the police. — Queensland was ori- 
ginally a part o: N^tor South Wales. In '1825 
a convict settlement was established on Bris- 
bane River. In 18*2, after cessation of trans- 
portation, proclaimed as Moreton Bay District 
of New Soi!th Wales. Explorations under- 
taken by Oxley, Leiehardt, Mitchell, and many 
others since, revealed existence of immense 
tracts inland of rich fertile '’ourttry, watered 
by numerous rivers. In 1859 Queensland sepa- 
rated from New South Wales, receiving a 
constitution of her own. In April 1883 Sir 
Thos. Mcll wraith, Rite then Premier t took 
upon himself to annex New Guinea, which lies 
about 90 miles N. of Queensland coast. An- 
nexation had long been urged on Imperial 
Government by various Australian govern- 
ments. The Colonial Minister (Lord Derby) 
disallowed action of Queensland, but, tardily 
consented to partial Ratification, too late to save 
a large part of New Guinea fioin Germany. 
Consequent excitement in Australia resulted 
in Intercolonial Conference at Sydney', and 
subsequently in the Federal Council Act of 
Austi alasia. A movement is on foot for the 
division of the colony into two — North and 
South. A bill to effect tins was thrown out by 
the Lefciaiath'e Assembly in 1886, but a strong 
party still favours the proposal. Should it 
come to pass Rockhampton would be the 
capital of the new colony Those who oppose it 
rely on the rapid extension of railways re- 
moving grounds for complaint. The progress 
of the colony lias been astonishing, and its 
present prosperity is unexampled, but the want 
of both capital and labour is still severely felt. 
For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult 
Bonwick’s “ Resources of Queensland,” Boyd's 
“‘Queensland/’ Pugh’s “Queensland Alin antic 
for 1888,” Gordon and Gotch’s “Australian 
Handbook for 18SW," Nicola’ “ Wild Lite in Aus- 
tralian Bush,” Ptthenck's “Catalogue of York" 
Gate Libraiy,” etc. 

Quor um . Business may be transacted in 
the House of Lords when not less than thrqe 
peer s ai e present. In the Commons it requires - 
forty members, including the Speaker, to con- 
stitute a quorum. No business can be com- 
menced until that number is present ; and 
should the attention of the chair be at any 
time drawn to the fact that there is a less 
attendance the division bell is rung, and if it 
be found, alter an interval of two minutes ’has 
elapsed, that the number is still short, the 
Hpuse, if it is before 4 o’clock in the aflerndon, 
suspends all business until the number is made 
up, or until that hour, when it adjourns ; or if 
it is after 4 o'clock, the House at once stands 
adjourned. When the House has been sum- 
moned to the House of Peers, it may, on its 
return, proceed to busmen, although less than 
forty mcmbeis be pic sent, until not ice be taken 
thereof. 
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Rabies in Dogs. A Select Committee of the 
House of Lords sat lost session, took evidence 
upon this subject, and subsequently presented 
a report with the following recommendations : 
— “ i. That when rkbies is prevalent the muzzle 
should be enforced ; 2. That the power of the 
Privy Council should be extended to authorise 
the slaughter of stray dogs ; 3. That the symptoms 
of rabies should be endorsed on dog licences ; 4. 
That local authorities should have power to 
order that dogs should wear badges which 
may identify their owners ; 5. That in populous 
places local ’authorities should place restrictions 
upon dogs generally, and especially deal strin- 

ently with apparently ownerless dogs in their 

istricts; 6. That m the event eof its being 
conclusively proved that M, Pasteur's system 
provides a preventive remedy, facilities should 
be afforded for its application in England.” 
Some particulars as to ceitain bills ielatrve 
to the ownership of dogs discussed in the House 
of Lords will be found under Parliamentary 
Session. 

Racquets (or Rackets). This tennis game 
was first played in England between the 18th and 
14th cent., with the naked hand, then with 
gloved hands, and later on thongs were bound 
lound the^ right hand so as to make the ball 
rebound with greater force. Prince's Ground, 
Hans Place, for many years the most popular 
resoit of racquet players, has recently been 
demolished ; and the annual match between 
Oxford and Cambridge TJnivs, was in '87 played at 
Manchester, where honours were divided, Cam- 
bridge winning the double match by four games 
to love, and Oxford the single by thiee games 
to two. In the Public Schools matches the Har- 
row boys have won thirteen of the twenty played , 
Eton being credited with six and Rugby with 
the other ; while the final in the '87 contest was 
fought out between Charterhouse and Harrow, 
the latter of whom won by four games to one. 

Radicals. See Political Paktifs(English). 

Railway Brakes. Formeily the chief brake 
power on railways was obtained from the 
engine and guard's van alone, and was suffi- 
cient m gieat measure to control a trtun. Now, 
however, the conditions are totally different 
Trains are of much greater weight, and they 
are run at a far higher speed, with the liability 
of having to be pulled up at any moment in 
case of obstruction^ Hence brake power, con- 
trolled bj' the engine-driver, is now applied to 
the wheels of each carnage. There are several 
kinds of brakes in vogue; among them the chain 
brake, the Fay and Newell, the Steel Mclnnes, 
and air brakes. Of the latter the compressed- 
air or Westinghouse brake, and the vacuum 
brake, have both attained a very high degree 
of efficiency. In the case of the former, a 
supply of compressed air is kept in a reservoir 
upon the engine, the pressure being main- 
tained by the action of a pump. In the vacuum 
brake the pressure is got directly from the 
atmosphere. With the Westinghouse brake it 
is necessary to re-charge the reservoir before 
the brake power can be reproduced, and this 
operation taking an appreciable time, has been 
one argument against its adoption. Theie 
are, however, objections of some weight to the 
vacuum brake. The compressed-air biake is 
in u«-c on the District Railway, the L.B. & SC. 
and other lints, while the Mid, R., G.N.R., 


G.W.R.,' L. & S.W.R., and the Metropolitan, 
have adopted the vacuum brake. 

Railways. The general tone of the whole 
of ’87 was favourable to holders in Home Rails, 
and it is calculated that the first half-year showed 
a gross increase of receipts in the United Kingdom 
amounting to over £500,000, of iwhich £285,000 
is credited to goods and minerals ; in the second 
half, while the passenger traffic declined £57,000 » 
in comparison with the secondhalf of '86— when 
the “ Colinderies ” were in swing — the goods 
and minerals showed an increase again, this 
time of £370,000 ovei ’86. Such return® as these, 
of course, amply demonstrate the favourable 
course of trade, and a consequent enhancement 
in the market values of railway securities. The 
ordinary stocks of the following companies show 
an increase to the amount mentioned in the last r 
week of Deo. '87. as compared with the same 
date in '86 : Caledonian, 5 ; Glasgow and South- 
Western, 3 ; Great Northern, $; Great Western, 
j ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 7J ; Brighton, 4; 
North-Western, 6; South-Western, 5; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 2 ; Mid- 
land, 5^; North British, 8g; N01 th-Eastern, 5J ; 
Noith London, 5* North Staffordshire, 8 ; '1 at! 
Vale, The following lines sh<!hv the appen- 
ded decreases : Great Eastern, g ; Chatham, ; 
London, Tilbury, and Southend, 8 ; Metropoli- 
tan, 45^ ; South Eastern, 3. It will be observed 
that all the goods lines did very well except _ 
the Taff, while several passenger lines, except 
the Brighton, did badly. This was especially 
the case with the Metropolitan apparently, but 
the heavy fall in this case is attributed to the 
taking away of what is known as the surplus 
land stock. 7’ hen we have the Tilbury, winch 
is still suffering, pi ospectively at least, from 
the competition of the Gieat Eastern’s local ex- 
tensions. North-Eastern shows a gam of si for 
'87, against a drop of si for ’86, and this in spite 
of the nunei al-carryuig competition of the Hull 
and Barnsley, which had a *' boom ” towards the 
end of the year; and speculative though this 
was said to be, it is worth noticing that the 
traffic receipts for the twenty-six weeks ending 
Dec. 25th were £111,356, agatnst £86,006 for the 
corresponding period of ’86. A bill is to be 
brought forward next sesLiOn giving powci to 
lease the Hull line to the Midland. It is furthei 
satisfactory to note that the work ofthegeneiall y 
favourable year has been accomplished while 
only a model ate amount of new capital has been 
called up— viz., £3,500,000, against £5,000,000 in 
’86 and £7,000,000 111 ’85— showing, especially 
111 the latter contrast, a remarkable application 
of the pruning knife to capital expenditure. 
As to our Indian and Colonial Railways, the 
stocks of the former guaranteed lines of course 
kept up their tone, but there ,was a falling oft 
in the traffics, owing partly to a less abund- 
ant wheat crop. In India m '87 there were 
14^156^ miles of line open and 2,221 in course 
of construction. The State railways earned 5 - 53 
per cent, after full allowance for exchange and 
indirect charges. The Canadian Facifio in the 
last week of ’87 showed a decrease in the value 
of its ordinary stock amounting to 6, and the 
Grand Trunk 1 ; while the Tasmanian Main 
Line also showed a fall of 6. As to the rail- 
way legislation of the year, the Government, r 
listening to the disappointed cry of those who 
lamented Mr. Munuella’s wrecked proposal, 
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brought in a railway bill of their own during 
the sessionj which had to be abandoned at last. 
f An International Railway Congress was opened 
at Rome in September, and was marked by the 
death of Mr. James Grierson, Jthc widely-known 
manager of the Great Western Railway, imme- 
diately after his return early in October. The 
leading aocident of the twelvemonth was the 
collision between a Midland and a Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire train at Hexthorpe 
Junction during the Doncaster races in Sept., 
when 35 persons lost their lives and the driver 
ami stoker of ^the latter tram were prosecuted. 
During the first nine months of the year there 
were 344 persons killed and 706 injured on the 


various lines from causes other than accidents 
to trains, rolling stock, permanent way, etc., 
but including accidents from their own want of 
caution or miscoftduct, accidents at level cross- 
ings, to trespassers and others ; 75 of the killed 
and 542 of the injure^ were passengers. The 
leading trade dispute of *87 was the strike of 
drivers and firemen on the Midland against a 
regulation only to pay them time-work instead 
of weekly wages. This broae out at the begin- 
ning of August, Derby being the centre of the 
disaffected : but tm the astonishment of a good 
many people* it collapsed in about a fortnight, 
and then several of the nen were prosecuted 
for leaving their engines on the line. 


Railways, Recent Growth of. [Railway system dating from («-ay) 1825k 



Germany 
France 
U.K. . 
Russia 


Final Numbers (in 1S&5). 


Km. 

Miles. 


Km. 

Miles. 

37 , SJ* =- 

(say) 23,450 

Austria-Hungai y 

. 22,613 — 

(say) 14,613 

32,401 -■= 

» *-*0.307 

Italy . 

, 10,354 =* 

>. 6,471 

30,983 

» *0,364 

Spam 

. 9**85 = 

„ 5 . 74 'J 

26,483 « 

„ 16.552 

U.S. (in 1884) . 

* 251,803 *=■ 

„ 157.377 


(Figures from Revue ties Chcm ins dr Per,) 


Railway Signalling. Of late years gnat 
progress has been made in signalling methods 
At one period there was no intelligible code, 
and trains were run without fixed signals. At 
New Cross station, on the Cioydon railway-, 
in ’41, was erected the semaphore signal, which 
is now in guvial use on our railways. It is 
a fixed signal, consisting of two arms, right 
and left of a perpendicular post, to command 
tiains ai riving in either direction ; these arms, 
when stretched out at right angles to the post- 
signalling “danger/* downwards at an angle of 
about 45” “caution," and when lowered so as 
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to disappear within the upright indicating that 
the line is clear ior the approach of a train. 
The general practice now, however, is to work 
with only the two positions “danger'’ and 
“caution.” At night coloured lamps are used, 
red signalling “danger,” blue or green “cau- 
tion,” and a white light “saiety”; but, as with 
clay signals, only “danger ’’and “caution” are 
now in vogue. There are two systems of sig- 
nalling, known respectively as the “positive” ( 
and the “negative.” In the “positive” the 
normal position is that of “danger”; but with 
the “negative” the signal is at “ caution,” or 
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“safety,” according to the practice. Thus, if 
the scmaphoie shows the aim turned out hori- 
zontally to the post, the train is bound to stop. 
It is obvious that lor the safety of the trains a 
strict code is necessarj', and that the signals 
should be placed in such positions that they 
may be easily seen by advancing trains. • The 
“positive” system is now generally used in 
combination with the Block System, which con- 
sists in the adoption of fixed signals, worked 
in conjunction with telegraphic signals. The 
lines ot railway are divided# into convenient 
lengths, tlie average being about one and a half 
miles, for the erection of signal stations or 
watch boxes. The essential feature 6f the block 
system is that only one tram at a time is 
allowed on a length of single "way. Signalman 
A may not send off a second train to B until 
it is signalled that the first train has safely 
reached B. Meanwhile A’s signal stands at 

Ganger.” A modification knowwas the “per- 
missive block system,” which is much used on 
our principal lailways, gives B permission to 
block A only in the event of circumstances 
rendering that course dcsiruble. On many 
lints this system is preferred, os it enables a 
laiger number of trains to be passed in a given 
time than on Lhc absolute block system. Con- 
cel ted action has now been established between 
signals and switches. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of this interlocking system is that, before a 
signal to “saftty” can be begun, the action oi 
the switches must be completed, and of course 
the converse holds good. 

Railways, Chronology" of. The An nabs 

J nditblrit'Ufi* gives ir. chi onological oidei, with 
dates, the first railways opened m various 
countries England, Sept. 27, ’25; Austria, 
Sept. 30, ’28 ; France, Oct. i, ’28 ; United States, 
Bee. 28, '29; Belgium, May 3, ‘35; Germany. 
D( c. 7, *35 ; Cuba, ’37; Russia, April 4, ’38; 
Italy, Sept. ’39 : Switzerland ,J ufy 15/44 ; Jamaica, 
Nov 21, ’45; Spain, Oct. 24, ’48; Canada, May, 
’so; Mexico and Peru, 50; Sweden, ’51; Chili, 
Jan. ’52; India, April jS, ’53; Norway, July, 
5 \ ; Portugal, '54 ; Brazil, April pi, ’54 ; Victoria 
(Austi alia). Sept. 14, ’54; Columbia, j an . 20, ’55; 
New South Wales, Sep/ 25, *55 ; Egypt, Jan. ’56 ; 
Natal, June 26, ’6o ; and Turkey, Oct. 4, ’bo 

Ramadhan. See M quasi medax is m . 

Ranavalona III. The present Queen of 
Madagascar (n.v.). 1 

Rassam, Hormuzd, is a native of Mesopo- 
tamia, who 111 45 rendcied valuable assistance 
to Mr. Lay arc! in his Assyrian exploration?, and 
succeeded him as Commissioner in Assyria of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, to which 
Institution lie has from tune to time contri- 
buted valuable relies of the past ages, lie 
has been despatched on various missions of 
importance both by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and when Consul Cameron and his com- 
panions were imprisoned by King Theodore ot 
Abyssinia (’64) Mr, R,, with Lieut. Prideanx 
and Dr. Blame, -was sent to negotiate for their 
iclease. Their mission, however, failed, for 
though the envoys were at first received with 
courtesy, the king subsequently ordered them 
to be put in chains and kept close prisoners. 
This led to the Abyssinian War. Mr. R. is the 
author of an interesting account of his mission 
10 Abyssinia. During the last Turko-Russian 
War, |frr, R* "was despatched by the British Govt, 
to Asia Minor, to inquire into the condition of 
the Christian population of that region. 

Rawliaaon. sir Henry, K.C.B., F.R.S., is a 


brother of the Rev. Canon RawUnusn, in coiijililci- 
tion with whom, and Sir G Wilkinson, the 
famous editum of the works of the “ father of* 
history,” known as “Rawlinson’s Herodotus,” 
was produced. He was b. at Chadlington, 
Oxon., r'810. Educated at Ealing School. 
Entered the service of the old East India Com- 
pany in ’27, and served With distinction on 
various special missions, especially in Persia 
(33) and Afghanistan (40-43), and rendered 
distinguished service during that eventful 
period, for which he was frequently mentioned 
m despatches. He held Kandahar against all 
external and internal enemies. He was subse- 
quently appointed Consul of Bagdad ’50, and 
Consul-General in Tuikey 51. Hewascrealcd 
K.C.B. in ’56, and in the same year appointed 
a director of the East India Company. On the 
transference of the Govt, of India to the 
Crown, Sir H. was appointed one of the 
Members of the Indian Council. In ’59 he was 
special envoy to the Shah of Persia. Sir H. is 
ns distinguished for his Oriental scholarship as 
for his diplomatic, military, and administrative 
ability, and, in addition to the great work 
already mentioned, has contributed latgely 
to the' literature of Eastern antiquities, and has 
rendered invaluable service in aiding the inter- 
pretation of cuneiform inscriptions. How. D.C'.L. 
Oxford, LL.D. Camb., F.R.b,, and a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of Fiance. 

Rayleigh, Lord John William Strutt, 
D.C’.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 3rd baron ; b. Nov. vith, 
1842. Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
B.A. ; Senior Wrangler and ist Smith’s Prize- 
man (i860; Fellow of his college (1866) ; M.A. 
(1868),; lion. M.C.L. OxJfmd-fiSSO ; Hon. LL.D. 
McGill University, Montreal (1884). He is a 
Cambridge Commissioner under the Oxford and 
Cam budge Universities’ Act 1877; foimeriy 
Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. Succeeded Professor 
Tyndall in the professorship of Natural Philo- 
sophy at the Royal Institution, lie is one of 
the secretaries of the Ro>al Society. 

Real Presence, The. In both Eastern and 
Western Churches from the cailie'-t times the 
words ol Jesus Christ in the institution of the 
Lord's Supper — “ Take, eat, this is My body,’ 
and sinnlai words regarding the cup — have been 
interpreted to mean that the piesence and 
communication of the Body and Blood in that 
Saiyamerit are^ real, though not perceptible by 
the senses. F01 many renllines it sufficed to 
hold the truth, without inquiry as to the mode 
of the Presence. On this point Erasmus says : . 
“ Diu satis erat credeie, sive sub pane conse- 
ciato sive quocunque modo ades&e verum 
corpus Christi ” (‘ It long sufficed to believe 
that the true body of "Christ was present, 
whether under the consecrated bread or in some 
other.waj’’). An dDur aiidus; “ Verbum audimus, 
moLum sentimus, moduxn nescimus, pra.*sentiam 
ciedimus ” (‘We hear the word, we perceive the 
motion, we know not the manner, we believe 
the presence’). Gradually in the Roman Church 
and Western Christendom generally the doc- 
trine known as transubstantiation grew up 
and took definite shape. This doctrine is that, 
upon consecration, the whole substance of the 
bread and wine become changed into the whole 
substance of the body and blood of Christ, so 
that no part of the former remains, except the 
appeal a nee and attributes perceptible by the 
senses, and do part of the latter is lacking. 
But before the Lateran Council (1215) the mode 
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of the Presence was not defined. So Outhbert 
TonstaJ, Bishop of Duresroc, writes: “De 
• *Ynodo quo id fieret satis erat curiosum quemque 
reKnquere suae coniecturse, sicut liberum sit 
fuit arfre concilium Lateranum ” (* Concerning 
the mode in which this is done it were better to 
leave every inquirer to his own opinion, as t% 
was free to do before the Lateran Council). 

Bt. Bernard also advises “ indubitatam retmere 
frdem, et non quaerere quo pacto n {* to keep the 
belief without wavering, and not to inquire as 
to the manner*. By the Council of Trent tran- 
^ substantiation was finally adopted as the Komaq 
doctrine, with the sanction *>f an anathema 
affixed. Meanwhile, in the German Reformation 
under Luther, a modified form of the doctrtne 
had been adopted, called consubstantiation. 

In this it is held that the substance of the 
elements remains, as well as their outward 
attributes, but that with and under these are the 
true Bodv and Blood of Chrisk Going beyond 
f this, some Protestant bodies, both in England 
' and on the Continent, have denied that there is 
"any real presence in the Sacrament, but assert 
that the latter is a simple commemorative 
rite to which a promise of grace is attached. 
The doctrine of the Reformed Church ot 
England claims to be a reversion to that which 
we* have described above as the ancient belief. 

If holds the fact of the Presence, but makes no 
attempt to inquire into the manner, though the 
Roman dogma is decisively repudiated. With- 
out going too closelv into the question, we may 
briefly describe the English Church doctrine. It 
includes the purely 1 eceptionist view, which is as 
* lollows Just as water in Baptism is sam tmed 
by prayer to the mystical washing away ol sins 
id those faithfully using it, so, in the greater 
sacrament, the bread and wine are consecrated 
by prayer to be, to those who use them according 
to the ordinance, the communication of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, which aie, by such, 
“verily and indeed taken and received. This 
doctrine is thus summed up by Jeremy Taylor : 
••The result of which doctrine is this: It is 
bread, and it is Christ’s body. It is bread in 
substance, Christ in the sacrament ; and Christ 
is as really given to all that are truly disposed 
as the symbols are ; each as they can ; Christ 
as Christ can be given ; the bread and wine as 
they can ; and to the same real purposes, to 
which they are designed: and Christ does 
as really nourish arid sanctify the soul as«the 
elements do the body.” Something rather 
„ be\ end this seems also intimated in the Church 
v ^ formularies, which seem to admit a reptesenta- 
~ti\e sacrifice, and speak of the guilt ol unfaith- 
ful recipients. See Ritualism. 

Realschllleil (“ real-schools ) originated in a 
movement belonging to the early and middle 
part of the present century, and were intended 
to provide an education of an 'industrial or 
technical character. The R. corresponds in 
large measure to the English “modern sul*. 

- '^Reaumur (from Rend Antoine Fcrchault 
dr* Reaumur, b. at La Rochelle, 1683, d. 1757). 
The name of one of the three scales used in 
thermometers. The freezing-point of water is 
on the Reaumur scale marked o° } the boiling- 
point is marked 8o°. The space between the 
freezing- and the boiling-point is . divided 
into 80 equal parts, each of which 
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uai pans, vidvii «■»*•<* called ) 
a degree.* Reaumur* s reason for using the 
number 80 was the ease with which it broke 
up into aliquot parts. His thermometer is 
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still used in Germany, but not by scientific 
workers. To turn the Reaumur record into 
the corresponding Centigrade record, the num- 
ber on the former scale is multiplied by 5 and 
divided by: 8o° R. aie equivalent to 

8o x , a 44 100* C. To turn Reaumur to 
Fahrenheit multiply fry 9, divide by 4 » and add 
32: 80® R. arq equivalent to 80 x 9-^4 

"Redgrave, Richard, RA- (retired), b. 180 *. 

A successful painter of landscapes and figure- 
pieces. He prepared, as head-master of the 
Government *School of Design, the system and 
course of instruction now carried out by ttie 
Department of Science and Art. In conjunc- 
tion with Sir Henry Cole he formed a museum 
of art, which, ultimately developed into the 
present museum at South Kensington, bor 
over twenty rears Mr. Redgrave was Keeper 
of the B oval Pictures, and he only scytned his 
connection with the Department of Science ana 
Art in 1880. . . 

Red Sea Littoral. Various points m the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden claim attention 
as coming within the range of recent European 
politics*. See various heads, stjkz Canal, 
Aden, Perim, Massowah, Taj ur ah, etc. 

Reeves, John Sims, the well-known tenor 
(who was the son, and is the father, ofa musician 
of considerable powers), was b, at Shooters 
Hill, near London, 1822. While yet a boy he 
became organist of a neighbouring church, nml 
as a young man appeared on 'the opera stage. 
He made his dt'hut as a vocalist at Newcastle- 
on-l'vnc; but in 18*7, in “The Bude ot Lam- 
mermoor,” at Piury Lane, he first showed his 
full powers. Although very successful, he soon 
left the stage for the concert -100m, ami in 
oratorio and ballad singing has achieved the 
highest distinction. , . ... 

Regriita. A young prairie town, the capital 
of A Sdniboia, and of the North-West Territories 
of Canada. Fop. 1,000, 

Registration of Marriages, Jews . See 

^Registration, Parliamentary. The statute 
law upon this subject is contained in many 
Acts, the longest and most important being 
those of 184-?, x86«;» iSdri, 187S, and 1885. These 
must be referred' to for accuiate mlonnation. 
Here only an outline of the law can be given. 
In order # to be entitled to vote in (he election 
of a member for parliament, one must be lflpon 
the register of the borough 01 county, in a 
parliamentary borough, if it is at the same time 
a municipal borough, the town clerk, and else- 
where the clerk of the peace, issues every year 
his precept to the overseers of the poor in 
every parish or township, requiring them to 
make out a list of those who claim to vote. 
Thereupon the overseers give notice requiring 
all persons intending to vote to send in then 
names by a given day. 'Hie overseers make 
out an alphabetical list of all claimants, and 
have power to object to the names of those 
whom they believe to be dead or not efitiLItu 
to vote. Any person on the register may 
object to any person on the list, but must give 
notice of his intention so to do. The overseers 
are to publish a list of claimants and a list ot 
persons objected to, and are to keep copies 
thereof for themselves, and to deliver copies 
thereof to the town clerk, or clerk of the peace, 
as the case may be. The town clerk or clerk 
of the peace is to transmit abstracts ol the 
above lists to the revising barrister. A sum 
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cient number of revising barristers are to be 
appointed every year, for London and Middle- 
sex by the Lord Chief Justice, and for otbei 
places by the senior judge of assize. The 
barrister so appointed makes a circuit and 
holds open court for the revision of the ^tst in 
each borough and at every polling place in the 
county. The clerk of the peace, or town clerk, 
and the overseers wnust attend. The revising 
barrister has power to examine witnesses on 
oath, to hear claims and objections, and to 
insert or omit names as he finds just. An 
appeal lies from his decision to the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court, but no 
further appeal is possible without its express 
sanction. The list of voters as settled; and 
signed by the revising barrister is sent, in the 
ca.se of a county to the clerk of the peace, who 
must have it printed in a book and delivered 
to the sheriff ; in the case of, a borough 
to the town clerk, who must have it printed 
in a book and deli vexed to the leturmng 
officer. The clerk of the peace or town 
clerk must keep printed copies of the 
register for sale at a fixed price. The register 
is conclusive evidence that the persons therein 
named have the qualifications annexed to their 
lespcctive names. 

ReichBpartei, German. See German Poli- 
i ic;al Parties. 

ReichBrath See Austrian Political Par- 
ties, and Austria-Hungary. 

Reichstag. See Germany, and German 
Political Parties. , 

Reid, T. WemysS, author and journalist, born 
at Newcastle-on- Tyne 1842. Beginning journal- 
istic life at the early age oi fourteen 14, m ’64 he 
became editor of the P/eston Guardian* and 
(’70 to ’ 86 ) editor of the Leeds Mercury , which he 
conducted with so much ability that it speedily 
mnked as one of the most influential provincial 
newspapers. Mr. Reid has wiitten several 
highly successful books. His monograph on 
“ Charlotte Bronte v ? adnui ably supplements Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Life.” His novels “Gladys Pane” 
and “ Maulevcrer’s Millions” commanded a 
very wide circulation. “Cabinet Portraits” 
and “Politicians of To dav” are telling sketches 
of leading statesmen. While France was en- 
gaged in military opciations in Tunis, Mr. R. 
visited the country, and gave an accivint of his 
experiences in “The Land of the Bey.” In 
addition to these laig'er works Mr. Reid has 
i ontributed extensively to the fugitive literature 
of the period. In '87 lie accepted the position 
of general - manager to Messrs. CasscM and 
Company (Limited). For several years Mr. R. 
has been occupied with the biography of Mr. W. 
E, Forster, and though the work has proved 
arduous beyond all expectation, there is good 
ground for believing that it will make its ap- 
pearance in the present year (’88). , 

Religions, A Museum of, is now in course 
of erection near the Tiocadcio Palace, Paris, 
and will contain the magnificent collection 
formed by M. Guimet originally at Lyons, The 
total cost of the handsome Gracco-Roman edifice 
will be £40,000. The museum will contain the 
Japanese gods and the Mandara (a species of 
Japanese Olympus), the divinities of China, 
LgypC India, Greece, Gaul, Africa, and 
Oceana, etc. One part of the building will be 
set apart for studies for the use of persons 
engaged in the translation of Japanese, CJ 
and Indian MS. The Museum is to be 
in the spring (’88). 
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Religious Statistics of London. In con-/ 
nection with The British Weekly (271 Pater-*/ 
noster Row), a religious census of some 1,500 
churches and chapels in the Metiopolitan area 
was made Sunday, Oct. 24th, 1886. Some 4,000 
competent persons were employed on the task, 
the attendance taken being that of both morning 
and evening worship. The enumeration was 
confined to recognised churches and chapels; 
mission halls, including those of the Salvation 
Army, and extra services for ^children, held 
simultaneously with the regular church 01 
chapel services were not included in the - 
returns. The results showed the approximate 
accommodation in the various places o( worship 
to be 1,107,550. The total attendances were * 
Morning, 479,731 ; evening, 496,561. The fol- 
lowing table shows the proportions of the 
various denominations : — 
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Church of England . 1 
Congregational . . ! 

Baptist .... 
Wesleyan 

Other Method sts 
Presbyterian 
Other*Denominations . 
Roman Catholic . 

Jews .... 
Greek Church 
Hospitals, Work- 

houses, etc. 

Total . 

Total Church of Eng- i 
land . . . . 1 

Total Protestant Non- i 
confoi mist . 


If (o these figures are addtd the attendance at 
mission halls, and at extra services in the 
churches and chapels -and these in the Ritual- 
istic churches- and Roman Catholics are very ' 
numerous— it may fairly be assumed that one 
million persons were present at one service or 
another on the day the enumeration was made, 
and this out of a population of 3,816,703. Tim 
proportion of attendances to the population 
in London is thus about the same as in the 
large provincial towns of the country, where 
a similar census was taken a few years back. 
In disputed cases, which were lew, a fresh 
enumeration was made on a subsequent Sun- 
day, without any very appreciable difference in 
the return. A similar census is being made 
at the present time by the British Weekly % of 
the Mission Halls of London. * 

Religious Tract Society, The (instituted 

1799), has for its object the circulation of religious 
books and treatises throughout the Bntish 
dominions and foreign countries. The business 
of the Society i& conducted by a committee 4 
chosen annually in London, and consists of 
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four ministers and eight laymen* and of six 
- trustees, half the number being members of 
the Church of England, and the other half 
Nonconformists. The Society has in its 
catalogue some 4,000 separate tracts and hand- 
bills, books, etc , for adults, besides books and 
tracts for children. The well-known Leisure 
Hour is published by this Society. Circula- 
tion of the Society's publications for 1886-87 
76,167,360. Income for 1886-87, from subscrip- 
tions, donations, etc., ,£15,358 2s. •jd. Grants in 

^?'K , ^: r L pu B lk wh?t<: f D:b / ^\^ 8 s g: 
Green, P.D. Offices, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Rdnau, Erneste. French orientalist, philo- 
sopher arid author, b. Feb. 157th, 1823, at 
Treguif r, Department of the Cotes-du Noid, in 
Brittany. He was intended ior the Church, 
and studied in the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, 
at Pans, which he left to devote himself to 
the study o i oriental languages. He won the 
Volncy prize with his work, “ Histoire Gene- 
. rale et Syst&mes Compares des Langues Semi- 
tiques." He was sent (184 9) on a scienific 
mission to Italy, and (1851) was appointed to 
v a post in the Manuscript Department of the 
\ Ribliotlieque Nationale. He became (1856) a 
Qmcmbe- of the Academy oflnscriptions. In i860 
Y\hc was appointed to a mission to Palestine and 
ii$5yna, which led him to investigations into the 
'japrigin of Christianity. On his icturn he was 
jappointed Professor of Onental Languages in 
■he College of France. He delivered his first 
Picture in February 1862, and met with stormy 
^inanifestations from the Catholic students, 
jlvhich caused him to discontinue his piofes- 
fuonal work. In 1863 he published his famous 
Mork “The life of Jesus,” which roused the 
active hostility of the clerical party and led to 
;the deprivation of his professorship. The Im- 
perial Government offered him a good appoint- 
t ment in the Impoial Library, which he de- 
. dined. In 1870 he again became Piolessor of 
Onental Languages m the College of France, 
and was elected a member of the French Aca- 
demy (1878). In 1880 he receiver! the Cross of 
tlie "Legion of Honour. In 18K4 M. Renan 
delivricd the Hibbert Lecture. He wrote m 
1885 “le Prfetre du Nemi,” and on March ist, 
*886, published the Inst part of a new work, j 
“ The Origin of the Bible,” and in ’86 “L’Abbesse 
Jouarre.” His latest woik is the “History of 
Israel” (’87), as summarised below. • 
Rgnan’et “ History of Israel.” Lea vi ng the 
New Testament, M. Renan has turned his 
ijtttention to the Old, and the result of his 
studies thus far was given to the world during 
’87 in the first volume of his “Histoire du 
Peuple dTsrael.’ This work is written with 
all the qualities of style, freshness, felicity, 
and research for which M. R. is famed. He 
attaches high historical value to such books 
as Judges, and disturbs little. He analyses 
the three histories of primary interest for 
mankind— the Greek, the Jewish, and the 
Roman. Greece founded 1 at ion a] and progres- 
sive humanity, fieethought and beauty, but 
despised the poor in spirit, and did not feel 
the want of a just God. This defect was 
supplied by ^he. Jews, who taught man that 
the service of God and the service of men wet e 
inextricably associated, and so Ihe Hebrew* 
prophets were to that extent the forerunners 
of Christianity. Then came the third great 
influence— the Roman— which gave law and 
organisation, and to whom force was a remedy. 


Rennet See Cheese. 

Report on City Companies. See Crrv 

Guilds. 

Representation of the People Act, *85. 

The principal provisions of this Act ate as 
follows, (i) It established alike in boroughs 
ana in counties throughout the United King- 
dom a uniform household franchise and a 
uniform lodger franchise^ as defined by the 
Representation of the People Act 1867. By 
that Act any man of full age, and not under 
a special lpgal ^incapacity, who on the 31st of 
July in any year, and during the preceding 
twelve months, has been an inhabitant-occupier 
of any dwellmg-ihouse, and has in respect 
thereof been rated to the relief of the poor, has 
a household franchise; and any man of full 
age, and not under a special legal incapacity, 
who during a like period has resided m the 
same lodgipgsof the annual value, unfurnished, 
of .£10, has a lodger franchise. (2) It esta- 
blishes al ; ke in boroughs and in counties 
throughout the United Kingdom an occupation 
franchise wherever the land or tenement occu- 
pied is of j£io clear yearly value. (3) It 
provides that where a man inhabits" any 
dwelling house by virtue of ^ any office 
or service, and the dwelling-house is not 
inhabited by his employer, he shall be deemed 
an inhabitant-occupier for the purposes of the 
Act. This provision creates the service fran- 
chise. (4) It provides against the multipli- 
cation of votes by creating rent-charges, joint 
tenancies or tenancies in common. The Act 
does not abolish tne 4 os. freehold franchise, or 
the ancient franchises of the boroughs. It is 
supposed to ha\e enlarged the constituencies 
by nearly a, 000.000 electors, 1,300,000 in Eng- 
land, 200,000 in Scotland, and 400,000 in Ireland. 
The greatest proportional increase in the num- 
ber of electors is in Ireland. The present 
total number of electors exceeds 5,000,000, 
nearly one third of the male inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, 

Repton School. Sec Puntu, Schools. 

Reunion. Fomierly called Bourbon. A 
’ volcanic island of tue Indian Ocean, adjacent to 
Mauritius and Madagascar, and a French colony. 
Area 960 sq. m., pop. 170,734. Capital St. Denfs. 
Other large towns, St. Pierre and St. Paul. Jt 
is tropical, fertile, nch in products similar to 
those of Mauritius, and is one of the few French 
colonies which really pay. It was settled 111 
1649, but has several times been held by 
England. 

Reuter’s Telegram Company. See News 
Agencies. 

Revenue* British. There arc three large and 
independent Government organisations at work 
upon the collection of revenue. The Customs 
are administered by a Board of Commissioners 
with a Central Department at Thames Street, 
E.C., and with ramifications at every port and 
almost every creek 111 the United Kingdom. 
The Excise and the collection ot general Stamp 
Duty, Property and Income Taxes, Land Tax ana 
House Duty, are administered by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, whose headquarters 
are at Somerset House. The revenue from the 
•Post Office (y.t/.) and Postal Telegraph Office (q.v.) 
is, as is well known, derived mainly from the 
sale of stamps. The work ot administering 
! the Post Office is vested in a Postmaster-* 
General, with a central department at bt. 
Mait in ’s-le- Grand. This department is one 
which conduct^ one huge, or rather several 
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huge Government businesses', which have present day. The Stamp Duties are governed 
turned out to be profitable concerns, adding by the Stamp Acts, 1870 /33 and 34 Viet., c. 97, 
considerably to the total of the icvcnue leturn s'. 98), which came into operation on January 
Although the Post Office is classified in the 1st, 7871, The Table of Duties is a most 
estimates as a Revenue Department, the two elaborate one, the items being too many to 
Revenue Departments proper are the Customs enumerate in our limits. It is interesting to 
and Inland Revenue. Tne Customs are*the note that the stamp duty on receipts for 
duties levied on certain goods or merchandise amounts of £2 and upwards dates from the 
upon importation. Formerly almost every war with our American Colonies which 1 ©suited 
article imported, whether manufactured or raw in American Independence. Stamp Duties on 
material, was in the Tariff', as the list of duti- legal documents are of old date c and Can be 
able goods is called. In 1842 th"». Customs Tariff clearly traced to 1604. In *88i Mr. Gladstone 
numbered) no fewer than 1,200 articles. Now it enacted that penny adhesive stamps might be used 
contains less than a score. “ Prisagg,” or the for postal and inland revenue purposes indis- 
i lglit exercised by the early Plantagenct kings criminately. The Probate, Legacy, and Succes- 
to take a cask, or two casks according to size, sion Duties yield the largest revenue in stamp-, 
from the wine-ships on their arrival at a port, flic Land Tax and House Duty (the latter of 
formed the basis of Customs Duties. In 1302 which does not operate in Ireland) are, in some 
the king commuted his prisage on wine for a form or other, of very ancient origin, and aic 
fixed charge of two shillings for every ton, the developments of tne very oldest modes of 
called “ butlerage ’ This received statute sane- taxation m the country. About a century ago 
lion in 1353, and must be regarded as the (1718) Pitt imposed an Income Tax, at times 
foundation of the Tariff. In mediaeval times high as 10 per ceut., as a war tax. This was 
the Customs furnished the principal share of repealed in better times. Sir Robert Peel le- 
the king's revenue. At the Restoration it imposed the Income Tax in 1842 “for three 
produced about £1, 000,000 out of a total revenue years,” as a temporary measure. The tax, 
from all sources of about ,£1,800,000. Almost however, has never been repealed. (A table 
two-thirds 6 f the amount received at the showing the rate of Income Tax charged in 
English ports comes from the Port of London, each yeai from 1842 to 1888 will be found qndei 
Customs drawback, or allowances upon exporta- its proper heading.) The yield per penny 
tion, may be paid upon the lol lowing goods ; amounts in round 'numbers to j£i,9pQ,ooo, See 
beer (foreign), coffee (for ships’ stores), manu- Finance, National. 

factored tobacco (including cigars and snuff} ; Reversion. When a person who has an 
and Excise drawback upon beer and British interest in lands or houses grants to another 
spirits. A comparatively small portion of the person a lesser interest m the same^ he creates 
Customs duties is levied immediately on impor- for himself what is called a reversion. Thus 
tation, or, as it is technically termed, “ex-ship,” when the tenant in fee or tenant in tail of pro- 
the bulk being derived from goods taken fiom perty grants to another person a life estate in 
the bonded warehouses, which have been e?.ta- the same property, he creates for himself a 
blished for the convenience of the merchants, reversioriai y estate in fee or in tail respectively. 
The business of seeing that the goods which So likewise a reversion is created when the 
enter the bonded warehouses be not released owner of a house or farm lets it on lease, or 
without the payment of duty is intrusted to a when tKe holder of a lease for a longer term, 
large staff of officials in what is known as the say ninety-nine years, sublets the leasehold 
•warehousing branch of the Out-door Department for a shorter term, say seven or twenty-one 
of the Customs. The officials who test and years. Thus the landlord is the reversioner 
assess the wet goods, and conduct operations of the tenant, and the reversion is generally 
with reference to the goods in bond, are the accompanied by a right to receive rent, 
gaugers. Formerly the Customs and the Excise R6villon, Antoine, or Tony, b. Dec* 29th, 
bad two different warehousing systems, but 1832. Journalist and politician, etc. Revillon 
these have been assimilated quite recently, has participated in all the advanced Republican 
The water-guard branch of the Out-door depart- movements of France since his tiebilt m Pans 
ment is intrusted with the many and important (1857). He sits in the Chamber of Deputies 
duties in connection with importation and as one of the members 'for tile Seine, and is a 
exportation. The “duty” is paid by the member of the Extreme Radical party. He 
merchants into the “long-room” ol the various has the gift of oratory, and has contributed , 
Customs Houses. The Inland Revenue service much of a readable character to literature 
comprises three distinct departments— Excise, and to the press. 

Stamps, and Taxes. The Excise Duties are Revised Bible, issued *85. For detailed 
collected by Inland Revenue officials; the account of R.B , with list of living: membeis 
Stamp Dues by the Inland Revenue and Post of the Old and New Testament -Revision Corn- 
Office officials, aided by authorised persons panies in England, see ed. *86. At the present 
holding licences to deal in stamps. The collec- date (Jan. ’88) the work of revising the Bible 
tion of the Land and House Duty and Income in Germany is slowly progressing. It has been 
Tax is undertaken mainly by local officials ; found expedient that a commission of scholars 
but four attempts have been made by as many well acquainted with the language of Luther 
Chancellors of the Exchequer to hand over and the requirements of the present age should 
the collection of these duties to Government be appointed to decide on various questions 
officials. Tlie Excise was first imposed in the affecting the diction of the sample Bible which 
time of the Commonwealth. It was at first is being prepared, and the Minister of Public 
most unpopular form of taxation, and had to be Worship has agreed to defray all incidental 
forced^on the people at the point of the sword, expenses. 

k At the Restoration, when it yielded about " Revue des Deux MondBS. A French 
£609,900 per annum to the Revenue, the Excise journal first published i8«, and appearing 
was continued by an Act of Parliament, which twice a month. Amongst the writers are the 
remains outstanding on the Statute Book at the most eminent scholars in France. 
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EtUne tallB ITtUiBation F/Iessis. I. G day, agreed to call in an expert for an opinion 
Nethcis, Sons &. Co., uonworkeis, of Schafl- on the scheme, and meanwhile to make no 
"hausen, are applicants for the privilege of attempt to raise any more money. The matter 
utilising the motive power to be obtained from was under the consideration o 1 the Town Council 
the Rhine Falls at that place, which form the at the close of ’87. 

greatest cataract in Europe. The falls are well Richardson, Benjamin Ward, M.D., F.R.S., 
known to tourists, but it may be useful to b. i8e8,at Somerby, f-eicvstershire. Graduated 
desqiibe them. About so miles below Lake in medicine at the University of St. Andrews 
Constance the Rhine, with a width of 350 ft, (1854), hon. M.A. (1859) ; M.R.C.P, by exami- 
and an average depth of 21 ft.,, comes over nation (1856); Fellow of«the College (1861). 
a barrier of rocks varying in height from In r86 5 he conducted an experimental research 
45 it on th§ right bank to about 60 ft. which resulted jh the detection of a special 
on the left: reckoning the rapids, the total poisonous (product in connection with the 
fall within about a third, of a mile is some 150 spreading of contagious diseases, to which be 
feet. The volume of water coming down per gave the *iame pi septuie. Discovered (i 860 ) 
second varies horn 11S cubic metres m February the application oft' ether spray for the local 
to 502 in July, when the melted snow from the abolition of pain in surgical operations. Di. 
upla.idf swells the torrent. Messrs Mothers Richardson's numerousconti ibutions to medical 
& Co. wish to utilise these falls for the manu- and scientific literature have been directed to 
faetuie of aluminium. They suggest that they * ttlfc advancement of medical practice by the 
might construct a dam from the Laufcn Mill experimental method. In recognition of his 
to the railway bridges, a length sufficient to various contributions to science and medicine 
supply them with 7s cubic metres per he was (1868) picscnteu with a testimonial, 

** second; this being granted, they will erect consisting ol a microscope by Ross and 1,000 
wo. ks s u flic ent to employ 500 men at first, and guineas. His writings on hygienic matters 
double the number afterwards, calculating that have attracted a gi eat deal of attention, as also 
the waterfall would give them the 1,500 horse have his researches in alcohol in relation to its 
power that they icquue. They add that a com- action on man, and on the diseases incident to 
panyw h >£480,000 capital is pi epated to take up modern civilisation. Dr. Richardson 15 a noLed 
the scheme, and to give icasonahlc guarantees, cyclist and President of the Bociety of Oychsts, 

Rlbllle HavigatiDD. At the beginning of ’8? Author of the Asitepind (Quarterly, 2s. (>d.) 

Mr, Walker ©i Westminster entered into a con- RisLfcer, Ellgen, German lawyer, publicist, 
tract with the Corporation of Preston to carry and politician, was b. at Dusseldotf, July 30th, 
out their design of diverting the channel of the 1838. In luly 1864 Herr RichUr was elected 
nvei Kibble, and constructing a 40-acre dock bnigomaater of Ne*iwied, but the Government 
at Preston, for £456,000. The intention, of vetoed the appointment. Was elected to the 
course, is to impioye the town as a seaport. Constituent North German Diet, became a 
and great things are expected when the enter- member of the Prussian Diet (1860), and of 
prise is completed. But this large sum does the Imperigfl German Diet (1871). In both 
not by any means represent the cost of the Houses he lead- the Progressist Liberals, and 
whole work. The Corporation, in their Act of is m a chronic state of opposition with the 
’8?, obtained bon owing powers amounting to Ministry. He is unsparing in his attacks, par- 
£650.000, but it was staled at the beginning of tioularly upon Bismarck, and took a leading part 
'8t> that they were already committed to an m the recent debate on the German Army Bill, 
cxpcndituie of nearly £700,000. Di edging Is an eminent authority upon finance, 
the river channel fiom the dock, to the sea, a RiCtlter, Hans, by birth a Hungarian, b. at 
distance of some twelve miles, is being done by Raab, 1845. Alter lece-.ving a musical educs- 
the Corporation ol Pieston, and not by con- tion, he became conductor at the National 
tract. There are 6,000,000 cubic yards to be Theatre, Munich (1&08L at the Pesth theatre 
moved, and it is stated that they only com- <1871), and at the Court Opera ihcatre in 
menccd operations about the Vud of October '86. Vienna (1875)- He conducted the famous 
These dredging operations were continued in Wagne* Festival at Bayreuth in 1876, when a 
’$7, till it became apparent that they vymkl shower of orders descended on him from the 
piove to be far Aoi-c jrksome and expensive giatified German pnnees. In 1880 he conducted 
than at first estimated on paper A special his lirst concert.*, in London, and created much 
meeting of the Preston Town Council was held astonishment by leading the greatest works 
" on Sept. 15th to consider a report of the Ribble cntiicly mcmortUr . His control over an 
Committee, recommending that application be orchestra is phenomenal. His concerts have 
made next session to borrow an additional aum been annually continued. He has also con- 
of £510,000 for the purposes of the Navigation ducted fine pci form an ces of German operas in 
and Dock Act and the extension of the borough London, In 1885 he was chosen director of the 
boundary. It was then stated that the Parlia- Birmingham Festival. 

mentary estimate for the works, land, etc., was Right, Th 9 . See French Poeiticai. Par ties. 
originally £558,149, and to increase the si*c of Riots in Belfast. Royal Commission on 
the new dock from 30 to 40 acres and tor other the* Before leaving office Mr. John Morley 
purposes, borrowing powers to the extent of agreed to appoint, and Sii Michael Hicks-Beacn 
£662, 944 had been obtained. The engmeci now on succeeding to the office of Chief Secretary 
ic poitcd that to cat ry out the work as it now nominated, a *Royal Commission of Inquiry 
•stood, the borrowing powers would have to be into the causes of these riots. This Commis- 
inci cased to £1,171, 105, nearly every item in the sion was piesided over by Sir John Day, an 
Pailiamentary estimate having been exceeded. English judge, and consisted, of Majoi -General 
The Council adopted the report by 25 votes to *5. Bulwer, Mr. Trench, Q.C., Mr. Adams, and 
Towards the end of October, however, another Mr. McHardy, Chief Constable of Lanarkshire, 
special meeting was held in the Guildhall ; and The report of the Commission (Mr. McHardy* 
such opposition was shown to the action of the dissenting) was published towards the end of 
Council that the latter, on mcetingthe following January i 887> and consisted mainly of an indict- 
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meat of the Protestants -(practically the whole 
responsibility for the riots being tin own upon 
them), and a commendation oi the valour and 
forbearance of the police. * 

Rifcon, Right Rev. William Boyd Car- 
penter, £>.£>., Bishop of, 1841. Educated at 
Cambridge, where he graduated Senior Op\ime 
<1864); Vicar of St. James’, Holloway (1870), 
Christ's Church, Paddington (1879); Canon of 
Windsor (1882) ; Bishop of Ripon (1885).^ Bishop 
Carpenter is a popular preacher of the Evangeli- 
cal Party, Has written, amohg other works, 
“A Commentary on the Book of Revelation/' 
“Footprints ol the Saviour” (new ecj.), etc. 

RiStlcU, John, Servian statesman, was b. 
m 1831 in Servia. He was educated m Ger- 
many, and afterwards in France. He began his 
official career in the Ministry of the Interior, 
under Prince Karageorgcvitch {q.v ), and soon 
rose to a leading position in that department. 
In 1858 he was made secretary to the embassy 
sent to Constantinople by Obienovitcli III., 
and became afterwards Servian Envoy at the 
Porte. In 1867 he was appointed Servian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and when Obreno- 
vitch was assassinated he was the Envoy sent 
from the Provisional Government at Belgrade 
to bring home Prince Milan from Paris. From 
1 868 to 1872, during the minority of Prince 
Milan, M. Ristich was member of the Council 
of Regency. When Prince Milan became King 
M. Ristich became his Minister for Foreign 
affairs, and subsequently President of the 
Servian Council of State (see Servian Politi- 
cal Parties). He played a vci y prominent part 
in the events that led to the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877-78, and has exerted considerable influ- 
ence m connection with the event# which have 
transpired between Servia, Bulgaria, and the 
Powei s. 

Ritualism* The Ritualists in the Church 
of England may be best defined as those who 
advocate and adopt an abundant symbolism m 
public worship, in opposition to the Puritan 
idea which dispenses as far as possible with 
all outward signs or ceremonies. The 
Ritualist maintains that these things assist 
the worshipper, and render public worship 
more orderly and reverential. The Puritans 
hold that they tend to degiade the worship 
and distract the worshipper; substiti^mg the 
form for the spirit. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
Ritualism is compatible with all forms at 
doctrine, and independent of all. But, as a 
matter of fact, in the Church of England an 
extreme Ritual is almost exclusive!)’ asset lated 
with extreme views on the Real Presence (q,v ) ; 
and the points of Ritual about which there has 
been the most violent contention are those 
which involve the adoration of Christ as pre- 
sent on the Altar under the forms of bread and 
wine. See more fully cd. ’87. 

Rividre, Briton, R.A., the well-known 
animat painter, b. 1840. He studied art under 
his father, Mr. W. Riviere, at Oxlord, and 
giadualed M.A. at that university 111 1S73. He 
has exhibited regnlaily at the Royal Academy 
since 1864, and many of his works have been 
engraved on steel, while otheis have been 
eLched. Elected A.R.A. (1878), R. A. (1881). « 

Roadtown. Capital of the British Virgin 
Islands ; in Tortola. 

Roberts, Sir Frederick, G.C.B., V.C., son 
of Sir Abraham Roberts, G.C.B., was b. 1832. 
Entered the army, and became (1851) second 
lieutenant in the Bengal Artillery; captain 


(i860) ; served with distinction in the Indian 
mutiny, and received the thanks of the 
Governor-General, the Victoria Cross, the 
Mutiny Medal, and was made Brevet-Major* 
Took part in the Abyssinian war (1868), where 
be served as Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
and obtained a medal and the brevet rank of 
Lieut, -Colonel. In 1872 he was made C.B. for 
his services in the Looshai Expeditionary 
Force. I11 the Afghan war of 1878 Major- 
General Roberts commanded the column sent 
to operate through the Koorum Valley,* and 
surmounting the difficulties of the Peiwar 
Pass, gained a brilliant victory at Charasiab 
and entered Cabul. On the investiture of 
Candahar bv Ayub Khan he rapid'y pei formed 
the march from Cabul to Candahar (one of the 
most brilliant military feats of modern times) 
„Rnd utterly defeated the Pretender. Foj these 
services ne was created (1881) a baronet, 
G.C.B., C.I.E., and received various honours. 
General Roberts was sent (188 z) to take com- 
mand of the forces against the Boers in South 
Africa, but was recalled on his arrival at Cape 
Town in consequence of peace being made. 
General Roberts succeeded Sir Donald Stewart 
m the command of the Indian army. 

Robes, Mistress Of the, has charge of the 
royal state robes, and superintends the robing 
of the Queen at state ceremonies ; walks next 
before II. M. in processions, or sides in the 
same carriage as H.M. with the Master of the 
Horse. See Ministry. 

Rochester, Rt. Rev. Anthony Wilson 
Thbrold, Lord Bishop of. The see was founded 
in 604, and has an income of .£3,100. His 
lordship, the q8th bishop in succession, is the 
second son of the late Rev. Edward Thorold, 
rector of Hougham - cum - Marston, Lincoln- 
shire, and grandson of Sir John Thorold, ninth 
Baronet ol Marston. Was b. June 13th, 182s; 
educated at Queen's College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. (Hon. 4th class Mathematics, 
1847), M.A. (181,0), D.D. by diploma (1877). Or- 
dained deacon (1840), priest (1830), by the Bishop 
of Manchester, ami consecrated Lord Bishop 
of Rochester (1877). 1 1 is lordship is also Pio- 

vincial Chaplain of Canterbury, and a Governor 
of the Charterhouse and Dulwich College, and 
was formerly rector of St. Giles'-in-the-Fields 
(1857-68), minister of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair 
(1868), vioax and rural dean of St. Pancras 
(186# 77), Canon of York an<j Examining Chap- 
lain to the Archbishop of York (1874-77), Select 
Preacher at Oxford (1878-80), His lordship 
besides numerous sermons and pamphlets, has 
wntten “A Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossiaus, Thessa- 
1 on ians, and Philemon, and Epistles of BS. 
John, Peter, and Jude”; vol. ii. of “The New 
Testament, with a'Brief Commentary by Various 
Writers” (1870); “The Preparation of a Ser- 
mon,” one of the HomiletiCal and Pastoral 
Lectures edited by the Bishop ol Gloucester 
and Bristol (1879). A scries of papers enlitled 
“ Winter in the Slant of the Sun/ by his lord- 
ship, appeared in Good Words in 1S87, 

Rockhampton. Chief city and port of 
northern Queensland (#.*>.), on Fitzroy river. 
Pop. 12,000. *■ ’ 

Rocky Mountains Tunnel. In October 1886 
it was announced that a project was on foot, 
and had been commenced, to tunnel the Rocky 
Mountains at Gray’s Peak, which, while 
towering to the height of nearly 14,500 feet 
above sea-level, is the narrowest in the whole 
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-* range. It was calculated that by striking at a tent writers ; and the suggestion (first made 
point 4,441 feet below the peak, a boring 25.000 in 1822 by the House of Commons to George IV.) 
icet in length, flora i-ast to west, would accom- was adopted. The series now comprises most 
plish the object. The point indicated is sixty of the principal English chronicles, and many 
miles west of Denver, Colorado, and the tunnel othqj* documents r* the highest subsidiary 
will shorten the distance between St. Louis on importance to the historian, since they throw 
the east and San Francisco on the west by 300 contemporary and often unbiassed light upon 
miles. When it is added that of the twenty early events that it has hi^jberto been impossi- 
best known passes only seven are below 10,000 ble to fully interpret. 

feet, the ad\*ntages to be obtained by the Roman Catholic Church. The name of that 
tunnelling at the most likely spot will be community ,pf Christians who profess the same 
apparent. In the early spring of '87 it was faith, partake of the same sacraments and 
leported that Mr. Pomemy, president of the sacrifice, and are unites under one head, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Tunnel Co., of Pope or Bishop of Rome and successor of St. 
Denver, had contracted with Mr. Thomas Vernon, Peter, and under the bishops subject to him. 
of England, for the completion of the tunnel. It Its essential parts are the Pope, bishops, 
was then estimated to be 25,000 feet long, and pastors — so fir ae they are priests -and laity, 
to be finished in 1890. First mortgage bonds The Catholic's rule of faith is the whole word 
for 2,000,00a dollars weie to be issued, and of God, written and unwritten; and this as 
taken up b\ the English contractor. taught and explained by the Church, or by 

Rodriguez. An island m the Indian Ocean, the infallible utterances of the Roman Pontiff 
c 344 miles east of Mauritius, of which British speaking ex cathedra —viz., when, as “pastor 
colony it is a dependency. Area about too sq. and teacher of all Christians,” he “-defines a 
m., pop. 1,463. It is mountainous, well watered, doctrine, regarding faith or morals, to. be held 
wooded, and picturesque. Coral reefs surround by the universal Church.” The distinctive 
it. Features of the island aie two immense characteristic of the Romish Church is the 
stalact' e caverns. Climate healthy, but hum- supremacy of the Papacy. Its doctrines, like 
canes occur. There is rich abundance of tropical that of the rest of Christendom, are to be found, 
fruit and similar natural products. Deer, pigs, in the first instance, in the Nicenc Creed; but 
and game bftds abound. Administration is pro- to this, after the Council of Trent, were added, 
vided for by a Civil Commissioner appointed by by Pope Pius 1 \ 7 ., the article 011 transubstan- 
the Governor of Mauritius The chief exports tiation, invocation of saints, and others which 
at present are maize, beans, fish, cattle, goats, chiellv distinguish the Roman from other 
pigs, poultry, and fruit. . Rodriguez was an- Christian communities. The Immaculate Con- 
nexed about tSio, being used as the base of ception of the Virgin Mary and Papal Jufalli- 
operations for British attacks upon the then bility have been made articles of faith in 1854 
french possessions of Mauritius and Bourbon, and 1870 respectively. One great and central 
While slavery endured fortunes were made ob|oct of fauh and worship is the Mass, which 
there from sugar and cotton. It is said that ii> the mystical sacrifice 01 the body and blood 
capitalists are now again turning attention to the of Christ, instituted by Himself at the Last 
island, as its fcitilily and lesources are great, Supper, and is essentially the same as the 
RohlfS, Herr. A German explorer in Africa. Sacrifice of the Cross. Scripture and tradition 
See Soudan, African Exi*i oration, and Ger- arc appealed *0 in support of this and other 
man -Colonisation. docti ines— as the Seven Sacraments, the honour 

Roll Of Solicitors. Eveiy solicitor of the due to the Blessed Virgin, Purgatory, Invoca- 
Supreme Court is entered on the roll of solici- lion of Angels and Saints, etc. There is quite 
tors (now a book;, kept by the clerk of the petty a distinction betwem what is of doctrine and 
bag (see Rolls, Master or). i#e is “ struck what of discipline ; the former belonging to 
of! the rolls” either at his own request, e.g., the deposit of faith taught by Christ and tlu* 
on retirement fiom practice, or for misconduct. Apostlgs, which is invariable, whilst the latter, 
Several solicitors have of late years been sti uck founded on the decisions and canons of councils 
off the rolls for the*misuse of cl rants’ monc\s>, and and the decrees of popes, is the Church's ex- 
the decisions in this respect are very stringent, ternal policy as to government, and may vary 
ROllS, Master Of the, is the chief keeper of according to times and circumstances. The 
" the records preserved at the Public Record Roman Catholic Church abounds in a variety 
Office ( q.v .), It is an office of great antiquity of religious orders for men raid women, with 
(first mention a.d. 1256), and position. Origin- constitutions suited to all tastes, times, and 
ally he was merely the custodian of chancery countries, yet practising in common, poverty, 
rolls : later he acquired judicial authority in chastity, and obedience, called the “evangelical 
the Court of Chancery; and in recent times counsels”; in charitable and educational in- 
be shares with the vice-chancellors the hearing stitutions, as asylums, hospitals, orphanages, 
m the first instance of any suit; and hv the schools, colleges, universities; nor does she 
Judicature Act, 1873, he was made a member of forget the divine commission to teach all 
the High Court of Justice and the Court of nations, for her missionaries penetrate to 
Appeal. He is likewise head of the petty bag every corner of the world. The sacred College 
office (formerly the common law side of the of Cardinals— 70 1*1 number, after the 70 dia- 
Court ot Chancery, now an office in the High ciples — are the supi erne council or senate of 
Court of Justice), and admits solicitors of the the Church and the advisers of the sovereign 
Supreme ‘Court. -pontiff, and at the death of a pope they elect nis 

Rolls Series. The abbreviated title of the successor. They preside over the 19 Roman 
important series of pubUcations issuing from congregations or departments for ecclesiastical 
the Record Office (a-v.). Lord Romilly, the affairs, and thus represent the Pope in the, 
Master of the Rolls (g,v.), in 1857 proposed to regular exercise of his pontifical authority, 
the Government that the vast body of important The total number of Catholics over the World, 
historical material lying in the form of MSS. ruled by about i,ioo archbishops and bishops, 
at the Record Office should be edited by coin pc- is estimated at 220,000,000; of which ibete 
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Are in Great Britain and Ireland about 15,650,000 
{ i,e. t nearly 4,000,000 in Ireland, and about 
1 '6814,000 in Great Britain) ; and in the rest of 
Europe more than 100,000,000. Ireland is divided 
into four metropolitan provinces, subdivided 
into dioceses, each ruled by a bishop, of whom 
there arc* 27, including the four archbishops. 
The number of priests amounts to 3,450, who 
serve 2,380 churches and chapels, situated 
in 1,000 parishes. The 21 archbishops and 
bishops of Great Britain consist of: 1st, for 
England and WaJ esj 1 archbishop (of West- 
minster), with 14 suffragans (besides bishops- 
auxiliary) ; 2ndly, f<jr Scotland, 2 archbishops 
(one of'bt. Andrew’s and Edinbuigh and one 
of Glasgow), with 4 suffragans. The total 
number of priests in .England and Wales is 
2^314, serving 1,304 churches and chapels; in 
Scotland 334, serving 327 churches and 
chapels. The United States has about 7,500,000 
Catholics, 74 archbishops and bishops, 7,206 
priests, 8,000 chinches and chapels, and 

500.000 pupils in paiish schools. In the British 
possessions of North America there are about 

2.200.000 Catholics, 31 archbishops and bishops, 
about 2,225 priests, 2,000 churches and chapels 
and stations, 100 academies, and 3,523 parish 
schools. From statistics like these, which can 
be approximated to in all the other parts of the 
world by the bishops presiding over the differ 
ent dioceses or vicariates, and are published 
occasionally, may be mferied how complete 
is the organisation ol the «. Church, and how 
vigorously she exercises the forces at her 
command for the extension of the Catholic 
faith. Consult “ The Catholic Directory, Eccle- 
siastical Register and Almanac ’88.’' For Papal 
Ministry pee Dipiomauc. 

Roman Era, The. The date of the founda- 
tion ol Home (April 21st, 754 n.c.) was used as 
the Roman Eia; expressed by the letters 
A. U. C. ( Ab urbr con dil or). 

Rosa, Carl, b. at Hamburg (1842). Made liis 
dtbiit as a v’oinust at eight, aflerwaids became 
a pupil in the Con serva tone of Leipzig. After 
his marriage with hislate wife Madame Parepa 
—a talented singet — Herr Rosa decided to 
produce operas on his own account. Since 
that period he has been well known as an 
energetic and entei pr.sing caterer Cor the 
English musical public, and has put on the 
boaids the works of several new compose! s. 
In 3883 he was appointed a member of the 
Council of the Royal College of Musio 
Roflcoe, Sir Henry Enfield, M.P., F R.S., 
LL.D., grandson of Ro&coc the historian, whs 
b. in Liverpool. 1833, educated at Umv. Coll., 
London, and Heidelberg. Sir H., who lias 


5th Earl of (creat. *703); Baron Rosebery (1828),*' 
by which title he holds his seat in the House of 
Lords; b. 1847; m. (1878) Hannah, dan, of the 
the late Baron Mayer do Rothschild, M.P. for 
Hythe; succeeded his grandfather the 4th Earl 
in 1868. Appointed a commissioner to inquire 
into endowments in Scotland (1872); Uudet- 
Secretary of State, Homo Office (1881-85); 
elected Rector of the University of Edinburgh 
(1880); was Lord Privy Seal, aiid First Com- 
raissionei of Works (1885). On the accession 
to power of Mr. Gladstone in the beginning of 
1886, Laid Rosebery attained the distinguished 
post of Senetary for Foreign Affairs. He held 
the poitlolio for only six months, until the fall 
oi Mr. Gladstone’s Government in June. Lend 
Rosebery has cast in his fortunes fully with 
Mi. Gladstone, and entirely agrees with his 
Home Rule policy. His lordship is a strong 
Radical, and though a peer, moved in 1884101* 
a select committee to inquire into the be 1 
means of improving the efficiency ot the Hoime, v 
of Peers, As a speaker Lot d Rosebery is 
ready and humorous, and Mr, Gladstone has 
publicly recognised him as one of the younger 
Libci aTs who is destined to play a gieat pait in 
the history of the country Lord Rosebery is 
a suong advocate of Imperial Federation >. 

Rossall School, Fleetwood. J?ee Public 

Schools. 

Roumania. Formeily the autonomous pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman* empire, Moldavia and 
Wcllachm ; now a kingdom under Charles 1 , ot 
Hohenzollcrn-Sigmaringen, in whom resides 
the executive power. The legislature is com- 
posed of a Senate of 120 members, elected for 
eight vents, and a Chamber elected for four 
years by all male citizens paying taxes. Educa- 
tion is free and compulsory, but still in a 
backward t ondition. Area about 45,642 square 
miles, with a population estimated at about 

5.100.000. Budget revenue 529.566, expendi- 
ture ^5,369,786 ( 86-87). Debt in 1886 £29, 32 4,130. 
Army, 111 peace about 20,000, in war about 

150.000. Navj' about 20 small vessels, chiefly 
for purposes of Danube police. In 1874 Austria, 
Get many, and Russia, m spite of the objection 
ot the Porte, claimed the right to make separate 
treaties with Roumania. In 1877 the country, 
in alliance with Russia, took part in a war with 
Turkey ia.v ). At the close of the war Roumania 
was declared independent, ' received the Do- 
brudscha, and gave up Roumanian Bessarabia 
to Russia, from whom it had been obtained m 
1856. In March 1881, Roumania was proclaimed 
a kingdom, and as stall recognised by the 
Powers. In March 1883 the powers of the 
European Danubian Commission were by treaty 


\ 


been Professor of Chemistry at Owens College extended to lbrail and the Kilia arm, and pro- 
vince ’58, is chiefly distinguished for his in- longed in time, Roumania protesting against 

- - 1 - 1 j; - ‘ 1 the presidency of Austria in the commission. 

After protracted negotiations a commercial treaty 
was concluded in 87 with Turkey, by which a 
. new maritime outlet will be obtained for the 

generally regarded as the standard English j trade of the country. This fact, however, has 
work ori the subject. J rofessor R. is also the ■ p’aced a stumbling-block in the way of conchid- 
author of “ Leadens in Eletnatitarv Chemiatrv.” ! mg a commei cial treaty between Roumania and 

Austria-Hungary. A general election will take 


vcstigationfe. and discoveries relative to the 
chemical action of light. In conjunction with 
Prof. Sehorlemer he published the wcll-knoWn 
‘•Treatise on Chemistry” (4 vols.), which is 


author of “Lessons in Elementary Chemistry,’ 
which has been translated into many languages, 
a ud of “Lectures on Spectrum Analysis.” He 
is an Hon. LL.D. of Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Montreal, a member of various learned societies, 
mid served on the recent Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction. He sits for South Man- 
chester as an advanced Liberal. 

. Roseau. Capital of Dominica (7. v.). 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, i\C., 
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place this summer, and it i& feared that M. 
Bratiano, who has been Premier for ten years, 
will not obtain a majority. An increase in the 
army has lately taken place, in view of Euro- 
pean complications. See also Austria-Hun- 
g\ry; and for Ministry, etc.; see Diplomatic. 
Round Table Conference, '87, held its first 

meeting on January 13th, at the lesidcnce of 
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Lord Herschell, one of the members, the others 
being Mr. John Morley, Sir W. V.Harcourt, 
Mi. Chamberlain, and Sir George Trevelyan. 
Its name was taken from a passage in a 
speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain on Dec, 
23rd, 1886, at Birmingham, in which he said, 
“1 am convinced that sitting round a table . . . 
almost any three men, leaders of the. Liberal 
party, would be able to come to some arrange- 
ment whe reify the Liberals might again be 
united.” After this Mr. Gladstone wrote to Sh* 
W. Harcourt on January end, 1887, that Mr. 
Chamberlain's speech was an important fact, 
deserving notice, and if handled in a proper 
spn it might lead to a modus vivendi in the 
Liberal party. This speech and this letter, 
combined with the state of affairs in Ireland, 
led up to the conference, its aim being to 
unite the shattered ranks of the Liberal party. 
Many meetings were held, and points were 
raised which were refeired to Mr. Gladstone 
on the one hand and to Lord Hartington on 
the other. But serious disagreements scon 
broke out; and a letter written by Mr. Cham- 
berlain to the Baptist, while the sittings of the 
Conference were suspended, was regarded by 
the Liberals as indicating a spirit fatal to ‘a 
successful issue. Whether coi rect or not the 
Conference proved utterly abortive, both parties 
to it maintdflmng that the others were to blame. 
Mr. t bamberlun asserted then, and has since 
repeated the assertion, that the failure of the 
Conference was duo to the persistent refusal of 
Mi . Gladstone to explain clearly his Irish policy. 

Royal Academy, The, at Burlington House, 
Piccad.lly, was founded in 1768 byGeotge III., 
who gave it rooms in Somerset House. Thence 
it was* removed to Trafalgar Square (1834), and 
to its present abode (1869). The principal 
objects of the Koval Academy are (IV the esta- 
blishment of a well-regulated school or academy 
of design for the gratuitous instruction of 
students, and (2) the holding of au annual 
exhibition open to artists of distingu shed 
merit, where they may olTer their performances 
to public inspection, and acquire that degree 
of reputation and encouragement which they 
may be deemed to deserve. The Royal Academy 
is “a private society,” supporting a school from 
its own resources without any grant of public 
money. The members arc under the super- 
intendence and control of the Sovereign, who 
confiims all appointments and bye-laws; and 
the sooioty itself consists of 42 Royal Acade- 
micians, at least 20 Associates, and two Associate 
Engravers. The first president was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and the present occupant of the office 
is Sir Frederick Leighton Appended is a 

list of the Koval Academicians, ]an. '88 


1879 Alma-Tadema, I.. 

5872 Armitagft II. 

1879 Armstead, H. H. 
r 881 Barlow, T. O. 

188a Boehm, J. E, 

1B67 Calderon, P. H. 

1880 Cole, Vicat. 

4867 Cooper, T. S. 

*877 Davis, 11 . W. B. 

1871 Dobson, W. C. T. 

>864 Faed, T. 

1887 F tides, S. iJUke. 
j 8«?3 Frith, W P. 

1876 Gilbert, Sir J. 

1863 Gnodall, F. 

1881 Graham, P. 

*879 Hodgson, J. E. 

1883 TIoll. F. 

i860 Hook, J. C. 

*864 Horsley, J. C. 

1868 Leighton, Sir F., Bart. 


1876 I- eshe, G, D. 

1881 l-ong, F. 

1879 Marks, H. S. 

1852 Marshall. W. C. 

1864 Millais, S', J. F„ Bart. 

1877 Oithardson' \V. O. 
1B81 Ou less, W W. 
i»Go Pearson, J. I.. 

1873 Pettie, J, 

1857 PickcmgiU, V. R. 

1876 Poynter, K.J. 

1881 Riviere, U. 

1869 Sant, J. 

187J Shaw, R. N. 

1871 Stocks, L. 

1887 Slone, M 

1885 Wa-erhouse, A 
1867 Watts, G F. 

1870 Wells. H. T. 

1874 Woolner, T. 

1878 Yeamcs, W. F. 


The premises of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House comprise a grand gallery or range of 
thirteen halls, besides a central octagoji for 
sculpture, a theatre, and a large room in w$*‘ch 
the annual banquet if held— the latter always an 
event of much interest to the artistic world. 
The basement is devoted to schools of art for 
male and female students.* The total cost of the 
buildings was nearly ,£120,000., The Royal 
Academy sderiv^s the whole of its funds from 
the holding of its annual exhibition of the pic- 
tures of living artists, which opens on the hist 
Monday fti May and continues until the first 
Monday m August. No works which have 
previously been exhibited are accepted, and 
the Council has tne right to reject any picture 
it mav please. The proceedings of the u Hang- 
ing Committee,” as may be supposed, do not 
always giv<? satisfaction ; and on the whole it 
may be said that veiy considerable irritation 
exists at the way in which the summer exhi- 
bition is managed. In 1886 this has shown 
itself in a very marked manner. In spite of 
an energetic appeal of Sir Frederick Leighton 
and several other members, the majority 
pleaded vested interests, and refused to limit 
the Academicians’ right to wait space. In the 
future, as in the pa^t, each member of that 
essentially private body- is to be entitled to 
hang eight pictures at the annual exhibition,-— 
At the end of January 1887, a meeting was 
lit Id which enlarged the constitution of the 
Academy, and willjgreatlv popularise that body. 
The Winter Exhibition of art treasures m con- 
nection wth the Royal Academy was estab- 
lished in 1869, paintings being liberally lent by 
private individuals. The result is that a really 
adm ruble collection of masterpieces is usually 
bi ought together. The exhibition remains 
open fiom the first Monday in January for a 

E eriod of nine weeks. The fine library and 
ooks of prints* belonging to the Academy are 
open to students ai.d the general public at 
certain hours. The Diploma and Gibson Gal- 
leries, reached by a stancase to the right of the 
entrance hall, contain th» works presented by 
each member as a specimen of his ability on 
Ins election as a Royal Academician; the 
works of f. Gthson, R.A., bequeathed by him ; 
severaUintcresting pictures of old masters, and 
some fine pieces o( sculpture. See Art. 

Rayal Academy of Music. Established in 

1823, chiefly owing to the exertions of Lord 
Burghersh, afterwards Earl of Westmorland, 
the K. A. M. was incorporated by charter in 1880, 
Students of all branches of music are catered 
for, and find ample s iraultis to exertion In the 
large number of scholarships and prizes which 
are offered for competition. The chief scholar- 
ships are the Westmorland, open to ladies 
between the ages of eighteen ana twenty-four; 
the Potter, open to ladies and gentlemen ; the 
Stemdole Bennett ; the Sir John Goss ; the Thai- 
berg ; the Novello ; the Lady Goldsmid, for piano- 
forte students, the Balfe, for composition ; and 
the Hine Gift. There is also a scholarship 
founded by Mr. Carl Rosa, for ladies who have 
not previously been students at the Academy, 
llic successful candidate being entitled to two 
years’ free musical education. The Academy 
is situated in Tenterden St., Hanover Sq., W. * 
Royal Assent. See Parliament stud 
Parliamentary Procedure* 


the 
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Royal Colonial Institute. The growth of 
ie R. C, 1. (founded '68; since its incorporation 
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by royal charter in ’82 has been very rapid. In 
*78 it numbered 800 fellows, with an annual 
income of £1,331. In ’87 the number exceeded 
3,10a,* with an' annual income of nearly ,£7,000 
exclusive of the building (fund. The iact^hat 
the Prince of Wales is President of the Institute 
has given it much additional prestige, more 
especially as His Royal Highness has shown 
much interest in its progress. The Duke of 
Manchester is Chairman of the Council* Amongst 
the Vioe- Presidents are nuxab&ied r .the Dukes 
of Argyll, Buckingham, and Sutherland, Lord 
Granville, Lord Rosebery, and others. The 
Counoil is composed of gentlemen well known 
in connection with the Colonies; and SirWilliam 
Sargeant, the senior Crown Agent for the Colo- 
nies, is Treasurer. The objects of the R. C. I. are 
thus officially set forth:— “To provide a place' 
of meeting foi all gentlemen connected with the 
Colonies and British India and others taking 
an interest in Colonial and Indian affairs ; to 
establish a reading-re om and library, in which 
iccent and authentic intelligence upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects may be constantly avail- 
able, and a museum for the collection and exhi- 
bition of Colonial and Indian productions; to 
facilitate inter change of experiences amongst 
persons representing all the Dependencies of 
Great Britain; to allgrd opportunities for the 
reading of papers and for holding discussions 
upon Colonial and Indian subjects gene 1 ally ; 
and to undertake scientific, literary, and statis- 
tical investigations in connection with the British 
Empire. But no paper shall be read, nor any 
discussion be permitted to take place, tending 
to give the Institute a party character.” The 
new premises in Northumberland Avenue are com- 
modious, well furnished, and fully supplied 
with Colonial and other newspapers, books, 
and statistical information; and in the discus- 
sion of questions of Colonial interest the Insti- 
tute is taking an increasingly prominent part. 
During ’87 a well-planned reception was or- 
arnsed to meet the Delegates to the Imperial 
onference at the Galleries of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, while the annual 
conversazione was held at the South Kensington 
Museum and was attended by 2,5130 guests. 
The papers read during ’87 were : “ 1 lie Colonies 
in 1 elation to the Lmpne,” by Sir Graham 
Bei ry, Agent-General for Victoi ia ; “The Trade 
of India and its Future Development ,' ,f by Dr. 
Geo. Watt, C.I.E. ; “New Guinea— Past,* Pi e- 
. sent, and b uture,” by the Rev.J nines Chalmers ; 
“ Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Commerce,” by 
D. Morris, Assistant-Director of Kevv Gardens ; 
“Bi ittsh Columbia, w by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop 
of New Westminster ; “The Mineral Wealth 
of South Africa, ” by Pi of. Ruper l J ones ; 1 1 Colo- 
nial Government Securities, by Mr. G. Baden- 
powell, M.P.; “Practical Colonisation,” by 
Colonel Sir Francis de Winton ; “Piactical 
1 ”Means of Extending Emigration,” by Mr. 
Walter Hazell ; also “ The Tea Industry of 
Ceylon,” by Mr. J. Loudoun Shand(Jan. ’88), — 
which are published 111 the “ Proceedings ’ of 
the Institute, and are often ofa very interesting 
description. The chartei and rules of the 
Institute provide that there shall be £hre* 
descriptions of fellowa— resident, non-resident, 
and honorary. The admission of gentlemen as 
''fellows is by proposal and recommendation, 
according to a printed form, these forms being 
subscribed by atieast two fellows and exhibited 
. lor a week in the Institute pnor to the election. 
'The resident fellows pay an entrance fee of 


£3 and an annual subscription of £2; the 
non-resident fellows pay an entrance fee of 
£x is. and an annual subscription of £1 is. 
(increased to £2 when visiting the United 
Kingdom) ; and these fees can be compounded 
by resident fellows paying £20 and non- 
resident £10. On the 31st Dec. 1886 there 
were 1,181 resident ana 1,824 non-resident 
fellows. The Library contains some 6,000 vols. 
and nearly 2,000 pamphlets, and ir made readily 
accessible by the publication of a printed cata- 
logue, Wlfethci the Imperial Institute 
will eventually absorb thejR, C. I. is a question 
for future consideration. They will in part run 
upon the same lines; but as the Impel ml 
Institute is probably some years from comple- 
tion, tin; matter does not immediately press. 

. Royal Commission on City Companies- 

See City Guilds. 

Royal Commission on Crofters. See 

Crofters. 

Royal Commission on Defence of British 
Possessions and Commerce. See Coaling 
Stations, British. 

Royal Dublin Society. This scientific 
society was founded m 17 «il, and incorporated 
by royal chatter 111 1749 , It lias, as associated 
bodies, the Royal Geological Society ol Ireland 
and the Dublin Scientific Club. ' It issues 
“ Transactions ” and “Proceedings,” and meet- 
ings are held monthly during the session. 
President, F.arl of Rosso, F R S 
Royal Indian Engineering College, The, 
Cooper’s Hill, is pi i manly maintained under the 
orders ol the Stcretarv of State for India in 
Council, to educate candidates lor Government 
seivice in the Indian Public Works, Telegraph 
and Forest Departments; candidates fin tne 
last-named department are selected under 
special arrangements. Nominations to the Indian 
Telegraph Department ai e made ftorn among the 
engineer students at the College at the end of 
their first year of study. About 50 engineer 
students ai e admitted yearly to the Colltge, 
Candidates for admission must be between the 
age's ol 17 and 21 years on the 1st day of July 
ol the year of admission, and of good moial 
character; they must have received a good 
general education, and have attained to a 
sufficient degree of pioficieney 111 elementary 
mathematics to enable thorn to follow tin; 
College course with advantage. The collegiate 
year usually begins at the end of September. 
Applications for admission as engineer stu- 
dents can be made at any time, but not later 
than the 15th day of June of the year named lor 
admission, except with the special permission 
of the President. Candidates whose applica- 
tions are found satisfactory as to age and 
character undergo an examination, the subjects 
of which, with all other information, may be 
obtained at the College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 
Sec,, J. G. Whiffiu. The College course in Engi- 
neering extends over three years, that in 
Forestry over about 26 months, and that in 
Telegraphy over two years. The appointments 
to the Indian services offered by the Secretary 
of State for India are awarded on the comple- 
tion of each course to duly qualified successful 
candidates, subject to the conditions as to 
physical fitness. The Secretary of State for 
India offers fifteen appointments in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department, to students entering the 
College in >88, 



The Royal Family. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

„ Succ. her uncle, William IV., 1837 

: 

1 . Victoria Adelaide, Princess' 

Royal. Issue — 

a. Frederick William A. V. (Issue, 

1 son.) 

b. V. E. A. Charlotte. (Issue 1 dau.) 

c. A. W, Ilendrich 

rl. F. F. Sigismund 

f . Y. W A. Victoria ...... 

/. T. F. E. Waldemar 

g. Sophia Dorothea V. A 

h . Mai pa ret B. F 

2 . Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 

Issue — 

a. Albert Victor C. E 

b. George Fredeitek E. A 

c. Louise Vietona A. I> 

d. Victoria Alex. O. M. ..... 

a. Maude Charlotte M. V 

f. Alexander J. C. A. (oh.) .... 

5. Alicf Maude Mary 

Issue— 

a. Victoria Alberta E. M. M. (Issue, 

1 dau.) 

b. Elizabeth Alex. L. A. 
r. Irene Mane L. A. 

d. Ernest Louis C. A. W. 
e F rederick William . 

/. Victoria Alice ... 

i. '. Mai y Victoria. . . , 

4 . Alfred E. A., Dukf. of Edinburgh 

Isstie — 

<7. Allred Alex. W. E. A. . . . 
b. Marie Alex. Victoria . . . 

t. Victoria Molita 

d. Altx. Louise O. V 

t\ Beatrice 

5 . Hllf.na, Princess Christian 

Issue — 

n. Christian Victor A. L. E. A. 
b. Albert John C. F. A. G . . 
r. Victoria I.ouisc S. A. A. 1 1 

d. F. J. Louise Augusta M. C . 

e. Hal r#d 

6. Louise C. A., Marciuoniss 

Lorne. 

7. Arthur W. P. A., Duel 01 Con- 

naught. Issue— 
a Margaret V. A. Cli. Noiah 
b. Arthur F. Patitck A. . . 

1. Infant daughter (Mai eh 18) 

8. Leopold G. D. A., Duke 01 Albany 

* Issue — 

ft . Alice Mary V. A. P. .... 
b. Leop. C. E. G. A. (ftosth.) . . 

9 . Beatkic e M. V. F 

Issue— 

or. Albeit Alexander ..... 
b. Victoria Eugeiue J. E. (Oct. 24) 


1. Dukf of Cumberland (cousin to j 

the Queen). Issue 6 child* on. 

2. Duclir.ss of Cambridge . . . 

Issue — 

a. George W. F. C., Duke of Cam- 

bridge. 

b. Augusta C*., Dch. of Mecklenburg-! 

Strelitzfson and grandchildren) ■ 
c> Mary Adelaide, Dueness of Teck . 
(One dau. and three sons.) 


Born. 

• 

Died. 

Married, 

Date. 

Annuities. 

1819 


Duke of Saxony, 

J 8io 

£385,000.* 


Pri nee of Coburg 
and Gotha. 




1840 


• 

Crown Pr. of Prus- 

1858 

£8,000. 



sia. 


-a*. 

1859 

• • 

Fr. Augusta of 
Holstein. 

1881 


i860 

. 

Pr.of Saxe-Meinin- 

1878 


1862 


gen. 

• 


1864 

1S66 



1866 


» 



1868 

1879 

* 



3870 





1872 


* 



1841 

. 

Alexandia of Den- 

1863 

£40,000 (and 


mark. 

£10,000 to wife. 

1864 




Duchy of Corn- 

1H65 




wall revenue.^ 

1867 




about £65,000 

1868 


• 


ann.). 

1809 





1871 

1871 




^43 

1878 

Pr Fi ed. W. Lud- 

1862 



wig of Hessc- 
Darmstadt. 




1S63 


Pr. Louis of Bal- 

1884 



icnbui g. 



i86j 


Duke Scigius of 

1884 


j866 


Russia. 



18O8 





1870 

1875 




187a 





1874 

1878 



£ 2 5,qoo. 

1844 


Dueh Alex., Msler 

1874 

1874 

187s 

187b 

1078 

1884 

1S46 


Emp. Russia. 



' 

, Pr. Fr^d/ 'Unstiati 

1 i860 

£6,000. 

| ' 

of Schlc-j - Holst. 1 

1867 





1869 





1870 





1872 





1S76 

1S76 



i £6,000. 

184b 

' | 

Marq. of Lome 

1871 

1S50 1 


Pr. Louise, dau. of 

1879 

! £25,000. 

' 1 

Pr* Fied Chas. 


188* 

| 

of Prussia. 



1C83 




! 

1S86 





1853 

18S4 

Pr. Helena of Wal- 

1882 

! £6,000. 

deek. 


(to Duchess). 

1883 





1884 




£6,000, 

1857 

- * 

Pr. Henry of Bat- 
tenberg. 

1885 


18S6 




1887 





>845 


Pi . Th^ia of Den- 

1878 




mai k. 



1797 


Dke. of Cambridge 

1818 

£6,000. 

1819 


Morganatic . . . 

• • 

£ 12,000 

1822 

* 

Fred.Dke.ol Meck- 

1843 

£3,000. 



lenb. 


1833 ' 


Francis, Duke oi 

1866 

£5,000. 


Tcck. 




* ijc , Privy Purse, £60, 000 , household salaries £1 31.260 ; household expenses, £172,500 , R oval bounty, ,£13, 2 jo ; 
Sundry items, £8,040. — £ 385,000. Tins docs nol represent Her Majesty's entire income and expenditure, which are com 
siderably supplemented by the Duchy of Lancaster revenues (ab £so,ooo). cost of Royal residences (those wholly ana 

f tartly occupied by the Oueeu. and those by pensioners). Royal yachts, escorts, freedom trom taxes, etc . etc . and civil 
1st of ,£24,072 The /l- inane ini Reform Almanack " (bunpkin & Co., is.) eontams a very complete statement of til© 
coats ot the Royal Family to the country. 
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Royal Household. The principal officers of 
H.M. Household change with each admini- 
stration. A list of them is given undei that 
heading, while an on time of the duties of each 
■will be -found alphabetically ai ranged through- 
out the work. r 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. Tins Society, which is an infant 
organisation compared with the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours (q z O, opened its 
galleries at 180, Piccadilly, in the spring of 1883. 
Thcie is an annual exhibition of water colouis 
every year, commencing at the end ot April. 
The walls arc open to artists whose' works arc 
approved, and members ate elected according to 
the merit which their productions display. 
President, Sir James D. Linton ; Vice-President, 
Mr. 11. G. Ihne. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, The 

Founded 1799, and incoi pointed ifoo, “loi the 
diffusing knowledge and facilitating the general 
inti eduction of useful mechanical inventions 
and improvements, and for teaching, by coui ses 
of philosophical lectures and experiments, the 
application ot science to the common purposes 
of life.” The Institution was cnlaiged m t8to. 
The libi'ary contains about <57,000 volumes ; and 
the museum contains the appaiatus used in 
their researches by Young, Cavendish, Davy, 
and Faraday. Amongst the lecturers have been 
Dr. Garnett, Di. Ihomas Young, Mr. [Sir] 
Humphrey Davy, Di. W. T. Braude, Michael 
Fai aday, and John Tyndall. The in st president 
was bir Joseph Banks. Thcie is a lund tor 
the pi emotion of expci imental researches 
Admission obtained by ballot ; ,£10 ros. en- 
trance; 5s. subscription. House : Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Royal Irish Academy. A celebiated scien- 
tific and literary society, meeting m Dublin, 
and having upwards of 400 mcmbcis. 1 he 
Academy publishes “Transactions" and “Pro- 
ceedings," both divided 11U0 two sections —viz., 
Science, and Polite Liteiature and Antiquities 
— and supervised by committees oi 11 and 10 
members respectively. President, Rev. S. 
Ilaughton, M.D., F.R S. 

Royal Masonic Benevolent Institutions 
and. Funds. Sec Freemasonry. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, a 

society loimed ior the pursuit and sptcad of 
science, incorporated in 1662 by Charles II., 
now famous throughout Europe. Med nigs for 
reading and discussing scientific papers are 
held weekly from November to June, in the 
afternoon. Candidates for fellowship must he 
supported by the wi liten names of six Fellows. 
The subscription is ^3. Amojig the presidents 
have been Loid Chancellor Sonins, bamuel 
Pepys bir Isaac Newton, Sjr J. Pringle, Sir J. 
Banks, S11 Hans Sloane, Martin Folkes, and 
Sir Humphrey Davy; Professor G. Gabriel 
Stokes is the present president. ’I here are 
now upwards of 450 English Fellows and 50 
Foreign Fellows. The rooms of the society are 
enriched with busts and paintings, while the 
library contains 40,000 volumes, ami theie is a 
unique collection of relics, many of which relate 
to bir Isaac Newton. Secs., Prof. M. Foster, 
M.D., and Lord Rayleigh, D.C.L , Albemafie 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

, Royal Society of * Painters in Water 
Colours. The older of the two Water Colour 
Societies was founded 111 1804, and has held 
exhibitions annually since that date. The 
Summer Exhibition is opened to the public towards 


the end of April, and the Winter Exhibition, 
which chiefly comprises sketches and studies,* 1 
opens on the 29th ot November. Sir John 
G.lbert, R.A., is the President, and the number 
of members is forty, while the number of asso- 
ciated exhibitois is unlimited. The exhibitions 
of the Society, which are held at their galleries, 
5A, Pall Mall East, S.W., are confined to the 
works of membei s and associates. Attached to 
'the Society is an Art Club, established 1881, 
for the purpose of holding a sAh-s of Conver- 
saziones, to which members are invited to s,cnd 
works of art for exhibition. 

Royalties arc payments which the lessee or 
producer agrees to make to the patentee, author, 
artist, or owner of .1 patent, copyright, mine, 
etc., 111 consideration of the right of working 
the same to his own advantage. I11 the case of 
copyrights and patents, the “piopeity” in the 
right hequently passes to the lessee thereof, 
notably in questions ol copyright (7. v.). 

Royalty Deceased (’87— Jan. 15th, '88). 

bee Ouuuarv 

Royal Yacht Squadron. See Yachting. 

Roze Mapleson, Mrs Marie, a distinguished 
opeiatic singer; b i8^c>; first appearcJ in 
public at Pans (tS6- ( ), where she unnamed a 
great public favourite timing the rein lining 
years ol the Empire. She snng a,t many of the 
imperial concerts, including the last given at the 
Tuilenes by the Emperoi. Remained in Pans 
during the siege by the Geimans, and fre- 
quently enlivened the beleaguered citizens l>/ 
singing patriotic songs during the bombard- 
ment. At the termination of hostilities she 
was presented by M. Thiers and Marshal 
MacMahon with a gold medal, signed by them, 
for distinguished biavcry. Alter a brilliant 
tour in Belgium site was engaged by Col. 
Mapleson, ol Her Majesty's Opcia, to appear 
in London, and from Unit time she has been 
one of the most popular artistes on the English 
operatic stage Madame Roze has recently 
made a most successful tour of the piovmccs. 
She concludes her engagement wi th Mr. Carl 
Rosa in the summer of this ycarf and will 
pay a visit to Amenra and Australia prior to 
settling down finally in her native city of Paris. 
Manicd Henry, eldest son of Col. 'Mapleson 
(1877;. 

Rubinstein, Anton Gregor, gieat pianoforte 
virluoso, was b. near Jassy, 18^9. His paunts 
were Russian Jews. At the age of twelve he 
played in London, which he visited again in 
1857, and on later occasions. As a com- 
poser Rubinstein is very piolifir. Me has 
written charmingly for the pianoforte alone, 
and with other instruments ; ms “ Ocean Sym- 
phony” is the best of several such works lor 
full orchestra; and for the stage he has com- 
posed many operas, the most esteemed being 
the “ Demon,” “ Dimitri Donskoi,” and “ Nero. 
He founded the Conservatoire at St. Petcisburg 
in 1SO2, and is indefatigable m promoting 
Russian music. The late Czar ennobled him in 
1869 as a Ttimk of his appieciatjon and esteem. 

Rudimentary Organs, bee Origin of 
Species 

Rudler, Frederick William, b. in London 
1840. Appointed Curator ot the Museum of 
Practical Geology in 1879, having been as- 
sistant-Curator from 1861 to 1875, and Professor 
of Natuial Science 111 the University College of 
Wales fiom 1876 to 1879. President of the 
Anthropological Department of the Bi ilish Asso- 
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ciation at Swansea 1880. II011. Sec. of the 

w Anthropological Institute, and editor of its 
Journal, Joint editor of Ure's “Dictionary” 
(3 vols., 1875), and of Stanford's “Europe” 
(1885). Contributor to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica,” and to various scientific journals. 
Lecturer on Geology under the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. 
President of the Geologists' Association 1888. 

Rugby School- See Public Schools. 

Rules of procedure. See Parliamentary 
Procedure. 

Rural Dean. See Dra *s. 

Rural Sanitary Authorities, in 577 of 

the 647 unions and parishes in England and 
Wales under separate boards of guardians, 
the guardians, during the year ended the 23th 
of March '86, weic the R. S A. lor such parts 
of each Union as were not comprised in any 
urban san it'll y district. The receipts of the 
R.S. A.’s dunng the year, excluding loans, 
amounted to £416,186. of which £2,338 was 
received from other local authorities. Their 
■""expenditure, so lar as it was not defrayed out 
ot loans, amounted to £415,974, of which £21,354 
consisted of contributions to oilier local au- 
thoi itics. Their receipts lioin loans during the 
yi ar vne £157,042, and expenditure out of loans 
£131,531, ol which by far the gi eater pai t had 
been raised for works of sewerage and sewage 
disposal, alW watci works. Thfeir outstanding 
loans at the end of the yeai amounted to 
£1,656,828, A sum of £875 remained in sinking 
funds at the end of the yea 1 to pi ovide lor the 
repayment of a portion of this debt. 

RlislrLn, John, M.A., LL.D., b. in London 
18 ry. Educated at Christ Church, Oxfoid, 
wheie he gained the Newdigate prize (1830). 
Having eaily developed a taste lor ait, he 
studied with great success under Copley 
fielding and Hard.ng, and having become 
enamoured of Turnci s paintings, Hun but 
little appreciated, he commenced a letlct in 
delence of Turnci, in response to an attack 
made on him in Blatkivoons Magazine. This 
developed into the celebrated woik “Modern 
Painters,” vol. i. (1843), which obtained a great 
success, though, it evoked &0111C sharp criti- 
cism on the part of those who dissented Jiom 
his views. He resided lor some tune in Italy, 
and subsequently published the remaining 
volumes ol “ Modem Painters,” making five 
(issued all in 1840*60). These contained valu- 
able illustrations by himself, and the books 
are now rare, though a new edition is now 
„in the pi ess. He had previously (1849) 
wi it ten “ The Seven Lamps of Architecture ” 
and “The Stones of Venice ” (1851-53) ; both 
books have iccently been reprinted — the lormer 
in 18R0, and the latter in April 1886. More 
iccently he has been engaged upon Ins auto- 
biography, which he is bringing out periodically 
undci the title of “ Frseterita,” ot which two 
vols. out ot three are already published ; whilst 
dining the past veai he has published a little 
book entitled “ Rortus Inclusus : Letters from 
Mr. Ruskin to the Ladies of the Th waite,” 
which has been the subject of varfed criticism. 
For fuller particulars see ed. '87. 

Russell, Dr? W- H., b. at Lily Vale, co. Dublin, 
1821. Enured Trin. Coll., Dublin, and while 
there commenced his connection with th eTwics. 
Called to tlie English bar (1850). Correspondent 
of the Times in the Crimea (18^4-55) and was 
engaged in similar capacity during the progress 
of the Indian mutiny (1857-8), and its suppres- 


sion, which alterwards was fully described in 
“ My Diary in India.” In r8Gi-2 he was in the 
United States as correspondent of the Times 
during the civil war of Recession. In 1866 he 
corresponded with the Times from the Austrian 
heaciquarters during* the Prusso- Austrian war. 
In the Franco-German war (1870-71) he was cor- 
respondent at the headquarters of the Crown 
Prince. In 1858 he established the Army and 
Navy Gazette?* of which he is still editor and 
proprietor. He published amongst othei works 
“My Diary. in India, ” “My Diary North and 
South,” “Memorials of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales,” “ Diary' in the East — Tour 
of the Prince . r id Princess of Wales,” “My 
Diary during the Last Gieat War ” (1870-71)* 
along with minor works extracted lrom Ins 
contribution®; to per lodnals. 

Russell, Sir Charles, Q.C., M.P., was b 
1833. Educated at Trin. Coll., Dublin. Called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s I1111 (1859) ; appointed 
, Q.C. and elected Bern her ot Lincoln’s Inn 
(1872). Returned in the Liberal interest as 
member for Dundalk (18 80-85) ; South Hackney 
I (1885 and 1886). Attorney-General in the late 
Gladstone administration (Feb. 1806), when lie 
received the honour of knighthood. As a 
[sound lawyer, acute ci oss-exa miner, and per- 
suasive advocate, S11 Charles Russell is without 
| a rival at the English bar. He takes a lively 
1 interest in sporting matters ; and when the 
dispute arose about Bend Or, he was offered a 
bile? both for the plaintiff and defendant, 
Russia. A vast European and Asiatic empiie 
under Alexander 111., Alexandrovitch. An 
autocracy, the Tzar being the supreme rulerand 
legislator, and the Only source of power in the 
body politic. The a^ministiatioii is divided into 
eleven departments, with a minister at the head 
of each, nominated by the Tzar, each being sepa- 
liite and independent in its respective branch. 
The State Council, a permanent body composed 
of a number ol high officers nominated by the 
Emperor, and piesided over by a member of 
the imperial family (now bv the Tzar's uncle, 
Grand Duke Michael Nicolaevitch), institutes 
and elaborates all laws. The State Council has 
only a consultative voice, its opinions being 
presented' lor the decision of the Emperor, who 
agrees eitliei with the majority or the minority. 
The Stitfe Council has no light of proposing 
any new law or measure motu propria, the 
right of initiative belonging to the respective 
ministers acting under the dueet supervision 
of the Emperor. The Senate of the empire, 
which formerly united the attributes of the 
State Council and the present Ministry of 
Control, is now only a superior court of 
appeal. Ecclesiastical concerns are adminis- 
tered bv the Synod, a body of high church 
dignitaries, controlled and dnected by the 
“ l J i ocurator of the Holy Synod” — a civil or 
military general representing the civil powe*-, 
to whom the Synod is completely subjected. 
The Government does not interfere with the 
doctrinal questions of the orthodox Greek 

I Church (<y.n.), nor is the Tzar the Pope of the 
Russian Church, as is sometimes erroneously 
affirmed. Local administration emanates 
’ from the central governing body. Russia is 
j divided mto sixty-three provinces, fourteen 
I regions — having each at its head a governor, 

• and possessing repreSfentatives of juridical and • 
! ecclesiastical power. The Grand Duchy of 
, Finland is the only country in th«T 'J zar'a 
dominions possessing a species of home rule. 
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The four orders scud their deputies ior a short 
legislative session every five years. Though 
dependent on the will oi the Tz^r in its general 
functions, the Finnish representative body and 
the Senate possess impoi tant immunities in the 
right of nominating, directing, and controlling 
the local administration. Aster the emanci- 
pation of the serfs (1861) the popular element 
was, in a limited degree, introduced in some 
branches oi public function in Russia Proper. 
The jury was introduced for common crimes 
(1864), after the French patierfi, thf: grand jury 
being suppressed, the power ior the detentntfi 
of criminals belonging absolutely <:o a num- 
ber of agents of the Government. In the same 
epoch some eight pi evinces of Russia Proper 
received a kind of local self-government-- 
“ Zemstvo” (1864), extended gradually to thirty- 
four provinces. The three orders— landlords, 
citizens of the towns, and peasants — united in 
separate assemblies, return their respective 
deputies to the Distiict Zemstvos, each oi 
winch sends a delegation forming the Pro- 
vincial Zemstvo. The sessions of both the 
District and Provincial Zemstvos are short- 
ten to fourteen days ; but every three years 
they nominate the tl Ouprava,” a permanent 
responsible commission, administering aflaris 
in obedience to the Assembly's instructions. 
The influence of the Zemstvos arc very con- 
tracted, and they are dependent upon the 
governor of the pi evince and then presidents 
nominated by the muusliy. The towns, 
though sending their deputy s to the Zemstvos, 
have a municipal self-government of their own,: 
gianted by the law r of 1870. The light of 
voting belongs to the freeholdcis and tiadc^- 
imn inscribed in the « uilds. 1 he town 
electors are divided into tTuec parts, so that 
the amount of taxes paid by eaih shall be 
about one-third of the total amount ol taxes paid 
by the town. Each of these three classes of 
Hectors, though differing gicatlv ib number, 
send an equal number of deputies to the 
municipal assembly, called “ Douma,'’ whu.li 
nominates foi four }cars an executive tom- 
mitlce, “Ouprava,” and the mayor, “Golova,” 
which must be appiovcd by the Government ; 
and is then no more revocable by the Domna, 
and possesses the right of suspending its resolu- 
tions, being responsible only to the gopeinorof 
the province. I he rural population, set fice 
by the Act of Emancipation of 1861 , is endowed 
with a small piece of land, for which li.i y have 
to pay mortgage tax for forty-nine yea in. 'I he 
bulk of the Russian peasantry hold their land 
as common property, subdividing it by families 
after certain periods, according to the number 
of working people in each family. The rural 
population is constituted m “ volost ” (parishes), 
subdivided into village communities, “ mir,” 
“ gromada,” having their own self governing 
assembly, and electing their executive head- 
men, “ Starahinas” and “Starosts,” winch are, 
howevei, dependent on the inferior police 
agents, who have the right of dismissing and 

J iunislnng them. The area of Russia in 
Europe is 2,095,504 square miles, with Asiatic 
possessions 8,644,100 square miles. The nop. 
of Russia in Europe is about 87,105,089. \Vit 4 i 
her Asiatic dominions it was (in 1885) about 
105,000,000. The population increases more 
than 1,000,000 ever3 r year? The Slavs constitute 
more tluoi two-thn d*s of the population (about 
68, 000, wo), of which 5,000,000 are Foies and 
*7,000,000 Ruthenians. The non-Slav* are 


represented by the Lithuanians, Finns, 
Germans, Tartars, and Jews. The State re-r 
ligion is Greek Churcn. The number of 
Greek orthodox faith is about 73,000,000, of 
which about 13,000,000 are sectarian dissenters. 
The Roman Catholics number about 8,500,000; 
Protestants, 5,000,000; Jews, 3,000,000; Mahomet- 
ans, 2,500,000 ; Buddhists and other religions, 
26,000. (For army and nav) T , sec Armies, For- 
eign, and Navies, Foreign. Russian finances 
arc derived chiefly lrom the taxation of the lower 
classes, the peasants paying about 83 per cent, 
of the taxes. The average revenue ior the five 
years 1881-85 was 708,342,057 roubles (the rouble 
=: 2s.) ; the average expenditure for the same 
period wms 721,675,729 roubles, making an 
average yearly deficit of 13,333,072 roubles. 
The national debt, which in 1870 was but 
2,001,488,160 roubles, in 1884 reached 5,234,000,000 
roubles. The interest for the national debt 
increased from 85,000,000 roubles in 1871 to 
259,645,165 in 1886, which is due partly to the 
increase of the debt, partly to the depreciation 
of Russian loubles. In 1871 100 roubles* 

were equal to ,£15 88, in 1885 ^9*83. Russian 
commerce with foreign countries is represented 
by a total of about 600,000,000 roubles exports, 

I and about the same amount ot imports, the latter 
| exceeding the former less than 1 per cert, for 
the live years 1878-82. From Jan. 1st to July 
1st, 1886, the exports amounted Ca 172, r 3 5, 000 
roubles, a diminution coinpat cd with 1883 of 
68,25 1,000 roubles or about 28^ per cent. The 
imports also fell horn 181,018,000 roubles to 

174.658.000 loubles. The expoits ale almost 
j cxclusuely jaw and agricultural produce, 

threc-fourtlis of which are sent from the Baltic 
and southern seaports, chiefty to England and 
Fiame. On the Asiatic frontici, however, 
Russian exports consist nl manufactured 
wares ; and here commerce is constantly and 
steadily increasing From 1879 to 1883 the 
exports wtie augmented from 627,768,000 to 

640.295.000 loubles, and the imports from 
557,257,oe»o to 587,713,000 roubles. On the 
opposite frontier, the European, commerce is 
not so prosperous. Owing to the unsatisfaclor y 
condition ot its agriculture, Russia cannot profit 
as it might by the enormous increase of the 
demand ior imported corn in western conntru s. 
Russia has lost its supremacy as a corn fur- 
nishing country, America having driven it fiom 
the ‘ best tr.ide and the fir,st place. In 1867 
Russia furnished 33 per cent, of the corn re- 
quired by England ; in 1876, 14 per cent in 
ib8o, only 8 per cent. With Fiance (1875-80), 
the Russian supply has diminished from 27 
per cent, to 22 per cent. ; with Germany fiom 
55 ptr cent, to 40 per rent. In regard to the 
progress of culture and the industrial develop- 
ment, there has been a very quick progress 
contrasting forcibly with the general depres- 
sion manifested in the agiicultural districts. 
Fioin 1870 to 1883 the town population of the 
empire increased in the whole from 9,000,000 
to 12,000,000. In 1870 the number of ternns 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants was 185 ; 
in 1882 it was 305. In 1870 Russia numbered only 
six laige towns consisting of more than 100.000 
inhabitants; this number is 'now doubled. 
National industry is making considerable 
progress, though lately with less rapidity. 
While the agricultural interest remains almost 
stationary, the manufacturing industries fiom 
1865 to 1881 have augmented five times in 
value, being about 300,000,000 roubles yearly. 
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w or about one-sixth of the value of agucultural 
products, reckoned at about 1,800,000,000 
roubles. Education, notwithstanding the many 
obstacles to it, is making iapid progress. 
From 1871 to 1883 the number of students in 
the eight universities increased from about 
6,200 to 12,600. The gymnasia, having in 1870 

5 6,470 pupils, in 1881 numbered 60,240. 

'’rimary education is imparted m 28,400 
schools, with ^,539,975 pupils, being about one 
pupil for every 83 inhabitants. The political 
history of Russia for th.. last fifteen years is 
signalised by intense inter ml conflict between 
the autocracy and the aspirations of the 
Russian people for political freedom, due to 
the quick intellectual enlightenment, as well as 
to industrial and commeicial development (see 
Nihilism). The same period was very rich 
in various external events. — (For history 1871- 
1886 see our edition of 1887 ) The general 
aspect of Russia vai ics little from year to year. 
Conspiracies against the (Government, at rest 
-•and punishment of Nihilists (tf.v f, a gagged 
press, a movement eastwards in Central Asia, 
the advaiu e of Panslavism (t/.v.), a budget with 
a balance geneiallv on the wrong side, and a 
dcti noi^tnig (uiiency. The year ’87 opened 
with a budget confessing to a deficit of 
30, r, 38,634 roubles, which had hardly ceased to 
be discussed when a conspiracy was discovered 
m St. Petersburg involving many Russian 
militdiy and naval officei s. A foilnight alter 
tins (Maieli 13th), a group of Nihilists were 
anested in one of the streets ol St. Peters- 
burg carrying d\namite bomb*;, which there 
can be 110 doubt they intended to throw at the 
Emperoi as he passed. The plot, however, was 
coinpietcly fiustiated by the shrewdness of the 

I jolice, who altered the nmte ot the Emperor. 
<’ive of tiie pnncipals in the conspiracy were 
subsequently exeeuted, after a secret trial. 
During the year the foreign policy of Russia 
undei went no senous change. Foi the moment 
there is peace in Ccutial Asia, to which the 
settlement of the Afghan boundary (sec Aighan- 
i&ian) has eonti lbuted not a little. The state 
of affairs in booth Eastern Euiope remains 
unchanged so far as Russian projects aic con- 
cerned. Prince Ferdinand rules m Bulgaria, 
but without the aulhotity and much against the 
will of the Tzar. No step lias been taken by 
Russia to remove the young Prince fiom iiufia. 
for the simple red'son that such an act would 
probabl y end in an occupation of the Principality 
and pei haps a geneial war. The hand of 
'"“Russia is stayed by tins fear, and other 1 ’owtis 
ate paralysed by the same dread of ultimate 
consequences. Early 111 the year came the great 
anic, winch, however, concerned France and 
Germany more than Russia, though the feeling 
prevailed that a war between these two States 
would soon spread over all Europe. The alarm 
m due time subsided, and during the summer 
and autumn months was forgotten in the 
hubbub about Prince Ferdinand (see Bulgaria). 
In November came the meeting- between the 
Tzar and the Emperor of Germany in Berlin, 
lollowcd by a remarkable interview between 
the Tzar and prince Bismarck. At the latter the 
Tzar accused the German Chancellor ot playing 
a, double game in Bulgaria, of condemning 
Prince Ferdinand’s conduct openly and approv- 
ing it secretly, and His Majesty declared that 
he had documentary evidence to prove the 


truth of what he said. The Prince declared 
the documents^ to be forgeries, especially pre- 
pared to disturb the harmony existing between 
the two countries. The Tzar seemed perfectly 
satisfied, and on hi.^ return to St. Petersbiug 
forwarded the despatches to Berlin, where they 
were printed on last New Year’s Day (see also 
Germany). Strange to s^y, the apparent re- 
conciliation between Prince Bismarck and the 
Tzar was immediately followed by the great 
war scare of Decsmber, the cause of which it was 
alleged wasVm unnecessary massing of Russian 
tioops on # the Austiian frontier. The report 
was at first started in Berlin, and was immedi- 
ately followed by a serious panic on the Vienna 
Bourse. The repots were of the most alarming 
cliai actei — that 300, 000 men were within striking 
distance of Cracow and Lemberg, and that on 
the day when war was declared seven divisions 
of Russian Cavalry would be 111 Galicia, and ten 
days after they would be 101 wed by the infantry. 
For two or thiee weeks these rumours were 
in circulation, but they died away towards the 
close of the year, on reassuring statements 
being given by Russia. It was said that Pi nice 
Bismaick originated them in order to frighten 
Austria into putting her house in order, while 
it was alleged on the other hand that the 
Geimau Chancellor had resolved to force on 
a conflict with Russia. Among the more 
serious events of the year was the rioting 
among students which took place at Moscow, 
and the closing ot the University there and 
othei seats of learning in consequence. 
Whether the outbreaks were due to mere local 
and scholastic causes or weie political in their 
origin and object is'* not certainly known, as 
the Government rigidly prevents the publica- 
tion of detailed new?.. Similar disorders oc- 
cui red at St. Petersburg, where the objects of 
the disturbances were said to be the dismissal 
ot the rector, the abolition of the new Univer- 
sity statutes, and the release of other students 
previously ane^led. At Warsaw and Kiefl, 
Odessa, and Charkoff theic was also much dis- 
satisluction among the students, who lesolved 
to make common cause with their brethren at 
the gieater I hnvei sities. With the exception 
of these distiu bances the underhand con- 
spuaucs of the Nihilists, and occasional social 
risings ^mong the peasantry, the condition of 
Russia may be described as appioximatcly 
tranquil. It is worth noting that during twelve 
months, according to a published account, tht* 
Peasants Credit Bank made 5,000 loans, amount- 
ing in all to 50,000,000 roubles to 590,000 bor- 
rowers, and that an immense area of land is 
annually purchased through this medium by the 
Russian peasantry. The rouble is at present 
between 20 and 30 per cent, below its par value. 
On New Year's Day (old style) ’88, the Budget 
for the year was published, showing an in- 
crease of 30,000,000 roubles. The Tzars recent 
speech at Moscow is interpreted as an augury 
for peace. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomat .l. 

Russo lndlan Question. See Central Asia. 

Rustchuk. A town of 40,000 inhabitants, 
on the right bank of the Danube, in Bul- 
garia, 245 miles north-west of Constantinople. 
The present Tzar of Russia commanded the 
Rustchuk column during the last Turkish war. 

Rumanians, Legislation. See Austrian # 
Reichsratii, etc. 

Rydal, Mount. See Lake School." 
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Saba. A Dutch West Indian island in the 
Leeward group. Area 5 m., pop. 2,370. It 

is an abrupt elevation, sufficiently fertile. 
Sugar, cotton, and mdigo are grown. It is a 
dependency of St. BJ,artm ( t/.v ,). 

Sacraments. A Sacrament is a symbolical 
act of worship. In Latin the word means, 
literally a pledge given as security for a pro- 
mise. The Church requires that*" there shall 
be an outward and visible sign, to the faithful 
use of which is attached an inward spiritual 
grace. Of these Sacraments there arc seven- 
Baptism, Confirmation, Communion, Marriage, 
Holy Orders, Penance, and Extreme Unction. 
Of these the Church of England separates two, 
as being “ordained by Chnst Himself,” and as 
“generally necessary to salvation. , The other 
five lad in one or other ol these latter icspccts. ! 

Sagasta, Signor Praxedes Mateo. Spanish 

cvpnrae minister and statesman, was b. in 1827 
at l'onecilla de Cameios, He was educated 
as ail engineer m the School ol Engineers 
at Madrid. From 1854 to 1856 he represented 
the town of Zamora in the Constituent Cortes. 
I11 1586 lie was compelled to seek shelter on 
French territory, having engaged in the re- 
volutionary movement. He returned to his 
country and profession on an amnesty being 
proclaimed. He again con spued in 1866, and 
was again compelled to 11s. He became Mini 
ster ol State (3:870-74), and in 1874 he was 
successively Minister for Foreign Allan s, 
Minister of the Interior, President of the 
Council, and Prime Minister (1881-83). His 
ministry was succeeded (October utli, 1883) by 
one from the Dynastic Left, under the premier- 
ship of Senor Jose Posado Hern.ia. Senor 
bagasta, on the" resignation ol the Canovas 
ministry at the death of King Alphonso (Nov. 
a-srd, 1885) resumed office as the head of a new 
Liberal ministry. 

Sahara Coast. In 1887 Spain acquired and 
annexed on the noith-vest coast of Afina the 
.seaboard between Morocco and French Senegal, 
extending from Cape Bojador in 26° N. lat. to 
Cape Blanco in 20° 45' N. lat. This gives about 
300 miles of coast. Inland Spanish t ternloiy 
1-. to extend 150 miles, and by lieaty with 
sheikhs of Adaiei, still farther. The whole 
area is com puled to be about 75,000 sq. m. 
Pop. scanty ; consisting of nomade tribes. 
There is only one shallow harbour on the 
coast, Rio dc'Oro, whcic Spain has established 
a factory. The new possession has been placed 
under a Governor, subordinate to the Captain- 
General of the Canary Islands. 

Saigon. Capital of Cambodia, a French pro- 
tectorate in Indo-Cluna. 

St. Alban's, Rt. Rev. Thomas Leigh 
Claughton, Loid Bishop ol. This sec 
was touncied m 3877 by a readjustment of 
the jdioceses of Rochester and Winchester. 
His lordship, the 1st bishop, was b. 1808, is a 
yon of Thomas Ciaughton, Esq., of Haydock 
Lodge, Lancaster. He was educated at Rugby, 
and Trinity Col!., Oxloid, of which he because 
a Fellow. He graduated B.A. 111 1831, being 
1st class m Classics, and gaming the following 
prizes: Latin Verse, and Newdigate, 1829, and 
the Latin Essay, 1832. He proceeded D.D., 
and ad ennui. D.1). at Dui ham, 1867; was or- 
dained dea ton 1844, priest 1836, by the Bishop 
ol Oxfoi d. I11 1842 his loidship married tiie 


Hon. Julia Susanna Ward, daughter of Lord 
Ward, and sister ol the Eail ol Dudley. In 
1866 his lordship’s second son, the Rev, Thomas 
Leigh-Claughton, vicar of St. Mary's, Kidder- 
minster, was appointed Canon of Worcester ' 
Cathedral. Formerly his lordship was Public 
Examiner at Oxford, 1835-36 ; v^yar of Kidder- 
minster, T841-67 ; Hon. Canon of Woicester, 
1835-67 ; Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 1852-62 ; H -i 
was consecrated Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
1867 ; and translated to bt. Alban's 1877. As 
an author his lordship is known by numerous 
sermons published at various times, and the 
charges to his clergy dehveied as Bishop ol 
Rochester in 1869 and 1873, and as Bishop of 
St. Alban’s, 1876. The work of this diocese is 
snared by a suffragan, the Lord Bishop of 
Colchester— the Rt. Kev. Alfred Blmnfteid. r 
St- Andrews University. See Universities. 

St. Asaph, Rt. Rev. Joshua Hughes 
Lord Bishop ol. The see was founded in 
3343; income £4,200. His lordship, the 66th 
bishop, is the son ol C. Hughes, Esq., of Ncw- 
poit, Pembrokeshire, and was born 1807. 
Educated at Cardigan and Ystradmenrig 
schools, he proceeded to St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. lie passed his final ,?xaminaliori, 
first class B.D., 1865, and in 1870 had confcried 
upon him the degice of D.D.by the Archbishop 
ol Canterbury, i lis lordship was ordained dc. h- 
con by the Bishop of Bristol, and priest by the 
Bishop of Bangor (1831), and was successively 
minister of St. David’s Church, Carmarthen, 
vicar ol Abergwihe, Carmarthenshire, 1837 ; 
vicar of Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, 1846; 
Rural Dean, Surrogate and Proctoi in Convoca- 
tion for the diocese ol St. David's, and was 
consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph in 1870. { 

St. Bartholomew. A French West Indian ^ 
island, a dependency of Guadeloupe. Area 25 
sq. in., pop. 9,000. Capital Gustavia. The 
island is hilly and lertile. Chiefly given up to 
the pasturing ol cattle, but a little sugar, cotton, 
and indigo is laised. Salt is made. Was 
formerly a Swedish possession. 

St. Christopher, or St. Kitts. A British 

West Indian island, forming with Nevis and 
Anguilla a Presidency of the ledeial colony ol 
the* Leeward Islands. Ar^i 68 sq. m., pop. 
41,000. Capital, Basseterre, pop. 7,500. — There 
is no good harbour. Ihe island is long and ' 
narrow; much of it is mountainous, and there ^ 
arc extinct craters. About hall is lit lor culti-* 
vation, and will yield good crops of any 
tropical product. Sugar is chiefly raised, 
bait is manufactured. Fisheries are good. 

Di ought sometimes occuis, but the soil 
is gcneially fertile. Climate said to be 
healthy. — The local government is that of a 
Ci own colony, though representatives sit in 
the Federal Council of the Leeward Islands. „ 
A President is the chief official. For financial 
statistics see British Empire, etc (table). 
First settled by the French in 1623 ; repeatedly 
changed hands between them and the British. 
Has remained in the hands of the latter since 
1803. Consult Layard’s “ Through the West 
Indies.” 

St. Clement’s Inn. See Inns of Court. 

St. David’s, Rt. Rev. William Basil 
Tickell Jones, Lord Bishdp oi. This see 
was founded at an early date, being in the first 
place archicpiscopal, which powers were lost 
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in 1115. Present income of the see ^4, 500. J the usual foreign, home, and commercial ne\v^ 
* His lordship, the 117th bishop, was b. Jan and, of the hour. Price id. Editor, Mr. Frederick 
182c, and ].*> bon and heir of William Tilsley Greenwood. Office, Dorset Street, Whitefriars, 
Jones, Esq., of Gwvnfryn, Caidigan. lie was E.C. “St. Jifenes’s Budget” ( 6 d.) r a weekly 
educated at Shrewsbury School, and Ti in. Coll., edition of the above, circulates widely in the 
Oxford, graduating in honours 18,44. Was provinces and in th<* Colonies and India. 
Scholar of his college and It eland Scholar 1842. St. John. A Danish West Indian island, one 
Proceeded M.A, 1847, and D.D. 1874. Ordained of the Virgin group. Area %i sq. m. t pop. Q44. 
by the Bishop of Oxfoid deacon 1848, priest Is high and rocky, but 111 garts productive. See 
1853. Consecrated Lord Bishop of St. David’s Santa Cruz. 

187V His loitlship was formerly Michel Fellow St- John. Chief commercial town and port 
of Queens Col!., Oxford 1848-51; Fellow of of New Bnmswftk (q.v.), pop. 30,000. 

Univ. Coll., 1831-57; Master of the Schools, St. John r S, An tlglia, capital of the Leeward 

1848; Tutor of tJniv. Coll., 1854-65; Public Islands (qwv ). 

Examiner in Theology, 1870; Select Reader al St. John's. Capital of Newfoundland (e/.v.) ; 
Oxford, 1860-62, 1866-67, 1876-78, at Cambridge, pop. 31,000; on Avalon peninsula. 

1881 ; Prebendary of St David's 1850 65, and m St. KittS. Otherwise St. Christopher (q.v.). 

York Cathcdial - 1863 71. Perpetual curate of St. Leger Stakes. See Horse Racing. 

Hat by, Yorkshire, 186565; vicar of Bishops- St. Lucl£t. A British West Indian island 
Llioi pe-with-Middlethorpe, 1863-74 ; Archdeacon forming peurt of the Crowe colony of the Wind- 
of York, 1867-74; Canon Residential in York, ward Islands Area 243 sq. m., pop. 40,532. 
1875-74, besides other offices held at vaiious Capital, Castries, on a fine harbour which is now 
times. As an authoi hisloidslup is well known being deepened and fortified. Castries is to be 
by his seimons, and chaiges to the clergy of made a pnncipal naval and military station foi 
the diocese. He has edited besides, lot the the West Indies.— St. Lucia is remarkable for 
Clarendon Press, a text with notes of Sophorks, wild and picturesque scenery. Mountain 
(Ed i put, Tvr. 1862, second edition i8nq lias forest, and volcanic soitffrieie combine to 
written jointly with Edward Freeman, Esq, make a romantic panorama. Its plains and 
“Tin History and Antiqmtu s of St. Da\ id's,” valleys are exceedingly fertile, and game 
and <onti ibutcd to I>i. Smith’s “ Dictionary of abounds. There are numerous streams. The 
the Bible •and the “ Speakei \ Commentary,” climate is moist and unhealthy Sugar, cacao, 
St. EustatiUS. A Dutch West Indian island, and tobacco are the principal crops, and log- 
in the Lt c ward group. Art a 7 sq. m , pop. wood is cut. — An Administrator presides over 
2,460. It is the peak of an extinct \olcano, in local ail airs. Thy whites are mostly Fiench 
whose einter is found the only water on the Creoles; the dominant religion Roman Catholic, 
island. A little sugar, cotton, etc., is giown. and education chiefly so ; the law is based 011 
Jt is a dependency of St. Martin (q.i>.). old French’ codes. For financial statistics see 

St. George. Capital of the Windward Islands, British Empire, etc. (table). The island has 
m tin island of Grenada R/.t'.). been alt« rnatcly held by English and French 

St Helena. Diseovi red by Castclla, a Portu- since 1630, but finally passed to the former 111 
guc sc, on St. Helena’s Day, 15m. Is an island 1803. Consult Layard’s “ Through the West 
belonging to GrcatJBntam in the South Atlantic, Indies.” 

1,200 miles from the African coast. Aien 47 St. Marie, 01 No~si Burra. A11 island be- 
sq. m., pop. 5,059. The port and capital is longing to France - nice 2843, on the E. coast of 
Jamestown, which is stiongly protected. The Madagascar, S. of Tamatave. 
island uses as a wall of rock, but the interior St. Martin. One cl the Leeward group of 
contains fertile, well-watci td vallcj^s, with the Lesser Antilles. Area 80 sq. m., pop. 
much wood and luxuriant vegetation. There 5,000. 1 s divided between Holland and France, 
is considerable cultnation, and the fisheries the latter owning about 20 sq. in., which arc 
aie good but undeveloped. Climate humid, annexed to the colony of Guadeloupe, lt con- 
wry healthy, and equable. Adminn teicd as a sisls tjf rocky hills, and is only moderately 
Ciown colony by a Governor ami Executive, fertile. Pi odurcs salt fi om salt-lakes. 

For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. St. Patrick, Order of. Established in 1785. 
Un Id e ) Theie is little industry be\ond sup- Its abbreviation is K.P. ; its badge a sky-blue 
plying the wants of passing ships, and those of ribbon, with motto Quissef>arabit (“ Who shall 
Anglo-Indians and Afi icans using the island as separate?"). I'll ere are, atpresent, twenty-eight 
a sanatorium, lt was taken horn the Dutch by K.P.s, including the sovereign and the Lord 
the East India Company in 1073; in 1815 till Lieutenant of Ireland, w*ho is the Grand Master. 
1S21 was the place of exile of Napoleon, and m St. Paul's School, London. See Public 
1856 came finally under the Crown. Before the Schools. 

opening of the Red Sea route to India, St. St. Pierre. Capital of Guernsey. SeeCHAN- 
Hch na was of much more imnoitanre than is nel Islands. 

now the case, both from a naval and commercial St. Pierre. A French island off Newfound- 
point of view. land, m ai Miquelon (17. v.). 

St- Helier. Capital of Jersey. See Channel St. ThomaB. A Danish West Indian island, 
Islanhs. one of the Virgin gmup. Area 23 sq. in,, pop. 

“ St. James's Gazette.” An evening review 14, 589 Capital Charlotte Amalia. It is the scut 
and record of news; founded in 1S80; is a of government for the Danish possessions. 
Constitutional, or, as it chooses to call itself, The island is high and rocky, but feitile. 
an anfi-Radfcal orgam While opposed to the > Sugar and other tropical pioducts are grown, 
revolutionary tendencies of the time, it is in Possessing a splendid harbour, it is an import- 
sympathy with model ate pi ogi ess. In addition ant centre for shipping, mails, and commerce, 
to articles on the political questions of the day, See Santa Cruz. • 

it contains interesting papers and sketches 011 St, Thomas or Thom6. A Portuguese island 
social, literary, and other topics, an epitome of in the Gull of Guinea, bee Principe. 
the opinion of London and other papers, and St. Vincent. A British West Indian island 
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•forming part of the Crown colony of the Wind- of which are the Bampton Lectures for j88i. 
ward Islands, Area 140 sq. m., pop. 40,548. “The One Religion; Truth, Holiness, and.. 
Capital Kingstown, pop. 7,000.— A volcanic ridge Peace, desired by the Nations and Revealed * 
traverses the island, rising vt o 4,800 feet, by Jesus Christ. He has been for some time 
Thene is in it a soujfricre. Climate moist, engaged on a critical edition of the New Testa- 
not unhealthy. Soil extremely fertile. c The meut Vulgate. He married the daughter of 
low-lying coast lands are chiefly given up to Mr. Henry Coxe, of the Bodleian Library, 
sugar ; but vegetation is very rich, and many Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- r 
other products can f be utilised or cultivated. Coyne Cecil, P.C., K.G., 3rd Marquis ol (creat. 
The fisheries are abundantly productive.— An 1789), was b. at Hatfield in 1830, a descendant 
Administrator presides over the local govern- *f the Cecils, who took a high place among 
ment. For flnanoial statistic* sqe British British statesmen during the sixteenth century. * 
Empire, etc. (tabic). There are 40,000 acres The present Marquis was educated at Eton 
of Crown lands disposable at an upset price and Christ Church College, Oxford, and —as 
of £t per acre. The people are industrious Lord Robert Cecil — was elected for the family 
and quiet, and include a tew Caribs. Wages borough of Stamford (1853-68) when he entered 
are low. The resources of the island are public life. The fortunes of the Conservative 
capable of great development. St. Vincent has party, to which he attached himself, were at 
changed owners many times. It became finally a very low ebb; but during the years which 
British in 1783. Consult Layard’s r “ Through passed before they attained to office, the young 
the West Indies,” Lord Robeit Cecil gave such evidences of 

Bt. Vincent Gulf. In South Australia ( q.v .)„ political sagacity and power of debate, that he ^ 
Bala, George A., was b. jn London in 1828. received a place m Lord Derby’s ministry of 
His father was an Italian, and his mothei, a 1866 as Secretary of State for India (1866-67), 
popular singer, was of West Indian origin, under the title of Lord Cranborne, which 
Mr. Sala began his literary career in Household he assumed on the death of his elder bi other. 
Words under the auspices of the late Chailes Owing to certain divergencies of opinion 
Dickens. He was one of the founder* of on the question of the extension of the 
Temple Bar magazine, of which he was foi li nnchi.se, to which he was opposed, Lord 
some time editoi. To this and other pet iodicals Cianborne separated himself for a time from 
he contributed “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” his political associates ; but on LakiSfghis place 
“Captain Dangerous,” “Twice Round the 111 the House of Loids at his father’s death in 
Clock, ” and many other tales and sketches. 1867, as Loul Salisbury, he returned to his old 
For about 25 years Mr. Sala has been a leader party associations and wonted activity of co- 
writer and special correspondent of the Daily operation with them, and soon took rank as 
Telegraph , with which he is still connected, the foremost debater ot the Upper House. 
Under his well-known initials (G. A. S.), he tor During the years between 1868 and 1874, Loid 
some time wrote the “Echoes” of the Ulus- Salisbury was elected Chancellor of the Univcr- 
frated London News, but severed his connect ion sity ot Oxford, lie gradually assumed a high 
with that journal last ycai. Mr. Sala 111 his position ol authority 011 Indian and foreign 
capacity as special correspondent has been pie- affairs; and when Mr. Disiaeli resumed 
sent at most of the impoi taut celebiations in office as Premier in 1874, Lord Salisbury 
various countiies since the commencement of resumed his office of Secretary for India 
his career, and has recently returned from a (1874-78). He was despatched to Constanti- 
tour in Australia, dunng which he had the nople in the capacity of Minister Plenipotentiary 
misfortune to lose his wife, to whom he was 111 1876 to take part in the Conference which 
devotedly attached. was expected to settle the matters in dispute 

SallC Law. That law of the French between Russia and Turkey. As the Confer- 
monarchy which disqualified a female from ence failed to attain this result, the -war 
being sovereign. A similar law exists in between Russia and Tuikey broke out and was 
some other kingdoms. The name is derived ended by the treaty of San Stefan*. Lord 
from that of the Salian Franks. Salisbury accompanied Lord Beaconsfield to 

Salisbury, John WordBWOrtll, D. I)., Bishop Berlin, as plenipotentiaries *in the Congress 
of (founded 1^42), the eldest son of Di. Chris- which assembled there tor the purpose of modi- 
topher Wordsu orth, late Bishop of Lincoln, fying the provisions ot the Treaty of San 
and grand-nephew of the poet Woidswrrth; Stelano. Tne action of the British plenipoien- ■ 
b. Sept. 21st, and educated at Ipswich, tiaries at this Congress pi incipally conduced to 

Winchester, and New Coll., Oxioid, whcie he effect such modifications as were favourable to 
graduated in iSCswith honours, among which Tuikey. Lords Salisbury and Beaconsfield took 
were the Chancellor’s Latm Essay and Craven the leading part in this Congress, and returned 
scholarship. Ordained deacon in 1867 and to this country, bringing hack “peace with 
priest in 1869, it is remarkable that Dr. Words- honour,” in the piegnant woids ot the latter, 
worth has ncvei held any actual parochial lie was Secretary tor Foreign Affaixs (1878-80). 
office, though he did good work in various Upon Lord Beacon sfi eld's death, in 1880, Lord 
parishes ; the whole time having been passed Salisbury became the recognised leader of the 
in University and Cathedral appointments. Conservative party ; and when the Gladstone 
He was Fellow and college tutor ot Brasenose, Ministry resigned office in June 1885, Her 
proctor, Grinfield kctuier, select preacher. Majesty summoned Lord Salisbury to Balmoral, 
Bampton lecturer. Examiner in the Theological and gave into his charge the formation of a 
Schools, and Examining Chaplain to his father. < new ministry, of which he was '"Premier as 
In 1883 ne was appointtd Canon of Rochester well as Secretary for Foreign Affaiis. The 
and Oriel Professor of Interpretation of Scrip- new administration, though no one predicted 
ture, and Bishop of Salisbury 18B5. Dr. Words- a longlife for it, fell sooner than was expected. 
Worth is a very popular moderate High Mr. Jesse Collings, who hafc always taken 
Churchjman, and is the author of several great interest in the question of small allot- 
tlieological and classical works, the best known ments, immediately aftpr Parliament nut moved 
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a resolution asking the Government to take the 
^matter in hand. Th’S was opposed by the Con- 
servative party ; but on a division the resolution 
was carried, and the Government resigned, 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded Lord Salisbury, but 
he, too, had a short lease of power. His Home 
Rule and Irish, Land Bills led to the disruption 
of the Liberal party; and when the division 
on the second leading of the Home Rule Bill 
was taken, on the 8th ofjune.the Ministers were 
defeated bv a%iajonty*of thirty. The general 
r election which took pla»'e in the following 
month was fatal to Mr. Gladstone s Govern- 
ment; the Premier and h ,r s colleagues resigned, 
and Loid Salisbury was sent for by the Queen. 
His lordship was desirous of associating Lord 
Hartington with him in the Government, and 
was prepared to waive his claims to the 
Premiership in favour of the leader of the 
Liberal Unionists. Lord Haitington, however, 
r declined, but promised the general support of 
himself and his friends to the Government. 

; ,A short session of Parliament followed ; and in 
'* the recess a speech by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury on the Bulgarian question attracted much 
attention, from the countenance it appeared to 
give to tne resistance by Austria of Russia’s 
pretensions to interfere in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. Rumour, indeed, credited his lordship 
with having: entered into some kind of arrange- 
ment with Austria-Hungary, by which, in the 
event of ’’var, England would take the field 
against Russia. The resignation of Lord 
Randolph Churchill on December 23rd again 
induced Lord Salisbury to oiler office and 
power to the Marquis Hartington, who once 
more declined. The Piemier then turned to 
Mr. Goschen, and offered him the Chancclloi - 
ship of the Exchequer. Mr. Goschen, with the 
full approval of Lord Hartington, accepted the 
post. Lord Salisbury’s tenure of office during 
the Jubilee year of the Queen’s reign will be 
memorable in his lordship’s family for the 
honour which Her Majesty paid him by going 
in person to visit him at Hatfield. In Novem- 
ber last Lord S. addressed the Confeicnce 
of Conservative Associations at Oxford in a 
vigorous speech, in which he defended the gene- 
ral policy of his Government ; and especially 
its action with refcience to li eland and the 
Trafalgar Square demonstrations, but his lord- 
ship’s reticence with regard to the memorials 

P resented at th« Conference in favour of 
rotection was much commented upon. These 
impressions, however, have been removed by 
--Lord S.’s recent speech at Liverpool. Lord 
Salisbury was an occasional contributor in his 
younger days to the Quarterly Review, but he 
seeks relaxation from the cates of office in 
scientific rather than in literary pursuits, 
experimental physics being Ins favourite study. 
He spends much of his time m his laboratory 
at Hatfield, and has recently interested him- 
. self in the application of electricity to practical 
purposes on his estates * 

SalOXLica, or “ Salomki," Turkey. A town 
and port at the bottom of a gulf of the same 
name, on the Metan Sea ; chief town of the 
Turkish “ eyalet " (government) of the same 
name, forming the chief commercial outlet of 
the western part of the Balkan Peninsula, as 
Constantinople is that of the eastern. 

Salvation Army. A home and foreign mis- 
* sionary society With a quasi-military organisa- 
tion, having for its object the salvation of the 
more degraded classes both at home and abroad, 


[Sa& 

which it seeks to reach by special means, in- 
cluding out-door processions accompanied with 
banners, music, and by addresses in halls, 
theatres, and other public buildings. Originated 
in the year 1865 by William Booth (q-v,), then a 
Methodist minister, a visit to London, the 
movement was called the Christian Mission 
until, in 1878, the present name was adopted. 
The Army is now established in twenty coun- 
tries and colonies, and has 2,262 corps, with 
5,684 officers (op evangelists), and has some 

150.000 members. The revenue of the Army 
(home district) for ’87 amounted to £31,266, in- 
dependenfly of ti e receipts for the colonies and 
the Continent, which amount to ,£47,176. Large 
sums are also received on account of the building 
funds and their ti ad ing departments. The doc- 
trinal views professed by the “ Army,*’ chiefly 
Arminian, are set forth in detail in the “ Doc- 
trines of the Salvation Arm)',’* prepared by 
“General” Booth. In connection with the 
Army there exists a juvenile branch, the 
“Young Soldiers' Corps,” consisting of 444 
corps. The training home, Congress Hall, 
Clapton, E.. for the preparation of officers for 
the army, has sent out since its formation 

3.000 cadets. There are also homes for fallen 
women and for rescued convicts of both 
sexes, as well as a small orphanage for chil- 
dren. A “naval” brigade was also established 
in June 1885. The headquarters of the Army is 
situated at xoi. Queen Victoria bt., E.C. Organs : 
week!}', War C>y and Young Soldier; monl hly, 
All the World. There also exist other organisa- 
tions 011 a military basis similar to the Salvation 
Army ; among these may be mentioned the Blue 
Ribbon Gospel Army, organised (July 1882) by 
Rev. W. Baxter, editor of the Christian Herald, 
Headquarters, i, Bakehouse Court, St. Paul’s, 
E.C. See also Church Army. 

Salvini, Signor, a distinguished Italian 
aetoi, b. at Milan 1S29. He soon came to the 
front of the diamatic ranks in his native 
country, and took a prominent part in the 
fetes in Florence on th*- occasion of the sixth 
centenary of Dante (1865,1. Alter tours in 
ditlerent parts of the world, he visited Lon- 
don (1875), making his appearance at Drury 
Lane in three ot his gieatest characters — 
H.imlet, Othello, and Soumet’s “Gladiator.” 
His splendid physique, noble bearing, perfect 
elocution, and striking and unique dramatic 
powers, at once stamped him as a public 
tavounte. I lie Othello, especially, is univer- 
sally allowed to be the finest impersonation 
of that character within living memory. In 
Edinburgh, during the succeeding year, he pro- 
duced Macbeth. Signor S. revisited this country, 
and gave a seiics of performances (1884). 

Sambas. A state and Dutch settlement in 
Borneo (q. vi). 

Samoa Islands. This group, in the western 
Pacific, consists of ten inhabited and two un- 
inhabited islands, with an aggregate population 
of 35,000 souls ; it lies north-east of the Fr,i 
gtoup (q.vi). The largest is Savaia, and Is 
described as being twice the size of the Isle of 
Wight. Some interest was aroused in London 
on January 11th, r886, by the announcement, 

(ft bled from San Francisco, that the Germans 
had annexed the group, and that anarchy was 
only prevented by the British and American 
consuls — who, however, protested energetically * 
against the annexation. (For detailed account 
ot the rise of German iafluenoe in these island^, 
see ed. 87.) In ’89 (May 22nd) it was repo’ teu 
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from Samoa that, as a result of the quarrel 
with Germany, the British and United States 
consuls at Apia had drawn, up a formal 
protest against the subversion of King Malie- 
t© a’$ authority by German intrigue. The 
American Consul, in response to an appeal '■from 
the king, hoisted the Samoan Hag under that 
of the United States, and telegra plied the 
fact of the new prdieotorate to his President. 
About that date a German war-vessel left for 
the territory of the rival kking Tamasese. 
Later intelligence (via New York;, June 15th) 
was to the effect that, in reply to a further 
appeal from the king, on account *bf a revolt 
instigated by Tamasese, the British, German, 
and united States consuls issued a joint pro- 
clamation on May 27th, recognising Maliotoa's 
authority. This action (New York, June 23rd), 
however, was really the result of an’ agreement 
arrived at after the Gei man consul had refused 
to recognise the flag episode above mentioned. 
In the Times on .July 9th was published an 
interesting letter from Mr. J. P. McAithur, 
and dated Apia, Samoa, May 21st, in which a 
strong protest was made agamst the insulting 
manner in which tbe Germans had treated 
the king. On August 9th the Politische Narh- 
richten of Berlin published an apparently 
inspired communication stating that the visit 
of the German squadron to the South Seas had 
no connection with Samoan affairs, and that the 
vessels were merely making a cruise of evolu- 
tion. "The United States Government, as 
already known,” it continues, "immediately 
disavowed the action of its consul in hoisting 
the American flag, without any representations 
being made with the object haviug been requn ed 
on the part of Germany. Tranquillity now 
prevailed in Samoa, the two opposing parties 
of King Malictoa and the vice-king Tamasese 
having, in June, by means of a written treaty, 
undertaken to keep the peace and Jay down 
their arms.” This "tranquillity,” however, 
does not seem to have been of long duration, 
for in a telegraphic message dated Wellington 
(N.Z.), Sept. 15th, it appears that the departure 
of the foreign war- vessels was the signal for 
renewed fighting. The news of the more 
recent events passing in the country has been 
very sparse, but generally of the ’same cha- 
racter. Matters weie brought to a 'trims in 
August *87 by the deposition of King Malietoa 
It appears that on the 19th of that month the 
German squadron arrived oft' 8kma, and de- 
manded reparation for alleged damage done 
to certain plantations, and for an assault said 
to have been committed upon a German on 
the Emperor’s birthday. Malietoa was fined 
^2,000, and on asking to be allowed four days 
in which to find the money, the request was 
peremptorily refused, a force landed at Apia, 
and Tamasese declared king. Malietoa tied, 
but subsequently gave himself up, and was 
ejriledto New Guinea, He was the 23rd king 
of his dynasty, his surname being Laupepa 
("Sheet of Paper”). Since the deposition, the 
Germans having apparently succeeded in their 
object, matters have quieted down in Samoa. 
From Auckland, N.Z., undei* date Dec. 12th, 
news up to the 30th Nov. from Samoa wks 
transmitted. At that time the position of King 
Tamasese was considered weak. It was addgd 
that at a conference at Washington, Germany 
asked for mandatory powers over Samoa for five 
years. The proposal was favoured by the English 
put strongly opposed by the American Government 


and no 1 csnlt was arrived at. On Dec. 23 ud, at 
Washington, the Senate adopted a resolution 
requesting Mr. Bayard to present to Congress * 
the correspondence and records of the State 
Department relating to the German occupation 
of the Samoan Islands and Apia. 

Sandakan. Capital of British N , Borneo (q.vi). 
San Domingo. Capital of Dominican Re- 
public, pop. 15,000. Sec Hayti. 

Sandown Race Meeting. See House 

Racing. * 

San Francisco (also called " Frisco ”). A 
city of the United States of America, in the 
State of California, situated upon the Pacific 
Ocean, near the mouth of the river Sacramento, 
at the extremity of a peninsula which forms one 
of the most admuable harbours in the world. 
It has derived its great commercial importance 
not only from its admirable position, but also 
principally from the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. The entrance to the vast bay on which 
it stands, and which extends fifty miles inland, - 
is called the “ Golden Gate.” The peninsulaj 
was first settled by the Spaniards in 1776. 
After 1848, when it was ceded to the United 
States by Mexico, gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, 'and San Trancisco from that time 
increased in size and commerce with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. The principal expoits, 
besides gold and silver, are wheat, barley, 
iloitr, wines, quicksilver, and wool. Manu- 
factures of different kinds are carried on, 
employing a large number of hands j the 
wealth of the city being estimated to amount 
to $500, 000,000. Viticulture and wine-making 
is rapidly becoming a very large and important 
industry in California. The Great Central 
Pacific Railroad terminates near the city, at 
Oakland, on the cast side of the bay of San 
Francisco. The climate is generally healthy, 
neither excessive heat nor cold existing. Lines 
of steamers run to Japan, Australia, Panama, 
Mexico, etc. It is estimated that the gram- 
fleet, lekvmg San Francisco annually, exports 
1,000,000 tons of wheat. The population, which 
in 1870 was 149,473, had m 1880 (the last 
decennial return), increased to 233,956. It may 
be at present estimated as over 300,000. 

San Juan. Capital of Puerto Rico 

poi>. 30,000. 

San Juan River. See Nicaragua Ship 

Canal. 

San Salvador. See CXntral America; 
and for Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Sanitation. Under this title is comprised a 
multitude of diverse topics— water supply, th<- 
disposal of sewage, of the dead, and of gaibage ; 
ventilation, wholesome food — everything, in 
fact, which relates to the health of the indi- 
vidual or of the community. In proportion to 
our progress during recent years in the sciences 
and arts has the attention of the public been 
directed to the question of sanitation. See ed.’86. 

Sant, James, R.A., b. z8ao. lie first ex- 
hibited "fancy subjects,” generally of single 
figures, and frequently children; and these, 
being engraved, made him Avidely known. 
As examples may l»e mentioned the " Infant 
.Samuel,” the "Infant Timothy,.” "Little Red 
Riding Hood,” and "Dick Whittington.” Mr. 
Sant’s later years have been almosst entirely 
devoted to portrait painting, his style being 
thoroughly graceful and refined. He excels 
particularly in his pictures of children. Ap- 
pointed Principal Painter in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. Elected R.A. (1870), 
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*, Santa Cm, or St. Croix. A West Indian the mediaeval English Church the order of 
island^ the largest of the Virgin group. It is service was not uniform, and many dioceses 
the principal West Indian possession of Den- had each its ^wn “use." Most popular of 
mark. Area 74 sq. in., pop. 18,430. Capital these "Uses" was that of Sarum, drawn up 
Christianstadt.— The greater part of the island by. Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, in 1085. It 
is flat, but low hills extend along the north comprehended a Breviary of Daily Services, a 
coast. The raising of sugar is the principal Missal of Communion Services, and a Manual 
industry. Inhabitants are chiefly free negroes, of Occasional Offices. Before the Reformation 
It is governed, in connection with fit, Thomas it had superseded many of the other focal 
and St. JTohn-by an officer appointed by the “uses/’ and it was largely adopted by the 
Danish Crown. The exports from these islands compilers of ouapresent Prayer-Book. Before 
to the United Kingdom were .£*00,650 in 1882, this, however, a reformed edition had been 
£45,696 in 1883, £38,399 in 1884, and £16,878 in published in T53T, and found much favour. 

1885; the Imports to them irom the United SaskatchfiWfta (Indian “swift current"). 
Kingdom were £2ooi743 in 1883, £185,692 in Named after the Saskatchewan river. A dis- 
t88-j, £156,123 in 1884, and £110,980 m 1885, trict of the North-West Territories and a future 
The possession of the islands passed from one province of the Dominion of Canada. Lies 
pdwei to another, until they were finally ceded north of Assiniboia, north and west of Manitoba, 
to Denmark m 1814. Area 100,000 sq. m. Capital Prince Albert. Navi- 

Santley, Charles. The greatest baritone gable rivcr*i, 000 miles ft om Lake Winnipeg, 
singer of the present day, b, at Liverpool in “Saturday Review, The" (weekly 6 ri.), 
183*' He studied in Italy, and on his appear- founded Nov. 1855, has long maintained a 
*ance in London as a finished singer in 1857 at leading position for its fearless criticisms on 
once took high rank. He has occasionally sung subject^ of political, literary, and social inter- 
on the opera stage, but excels in oratorio. est ; treating these from an independent stand- 

SaraLhB. All important strategical point, point. Its reviews are also distinguished by 
200 miles north-west of Herat. New Sarakhs, the same characteristics. Editor, Mr. W. H. 
the Persian fortress on the left bank of the Pollock, q.v. (1883). Office, 38, Southampton 
river, is an extensive structure, but armed only Street, Strand, W.C. 
with a feu* guns. Old Sarakhs, on the right Savaia. See Samoa Islands. 
bank, a few miles distant in the direction of Saving Life at Sea. A Select Committee of 
Merv, is a Russian intrenched camp with a the House of Commons, appointed in May 
garrison ranging from 1,000 soldiers upward, to consider this subject, reported in July that 
A telegraph exists between it and St. Peters- in their opinion the provisions of the existing 
burg. The Sarakhs district is fertile, and Acts are inadequate and not suited to the re- 
new that the Turcoman raids have ceased, will, quirements of the modern mercantile marine, 
doubtless, rapidly develop. Merv lies about and that these Acts ought now to be amended. 
100 miles on one side of it, and Meshed the Ships should be classified more clearly than at 
same distance on the other. The nver Han picsent, and the boats and life-saving gear of 
Hud, or Tcjend, as the Turcomans call it, on cargo 'vessels ought to be subjected to official 
which Sarakhs is situated, washes Herat. inspection. The boats of all vessels over 100 

Sarawak. An independent state in the tons register should be also inspected at certain 
island of Borneo. Area about 40,000 sq. in., stated intervals, lowered into theovater to see 
pop. 280,000. Capital Kuching. The^ seaboard that they arc water-tight, and whether the 
extends 380 miles. There are fine navigable fails, davits and all r, ear connected with the 
rivers, the Rejang, Sarawak, BatangLupar, and boats are. in a trustworthy and efficient con- 
others. Immense tracts of fertile alluvial soil, dition. The use of rafts m an emergency was 
suitable for sugar, rice, and tropical products, recommended, and in ships carrying passengers 
(See Borneo,) Revenue (1884) £55,253, expen- all seats, chairs, stools, lockers and other 
diture £57.858 ; imports £344,044, exports movable articles on deck suitable for flota- 
£322,887. The government was intrusted to tion should be made sufficiently buoyant to 
Sir James Brooke in 1842, who ruled as-rajah support one or more persons in an emergency, 
till 1868, when he Vas succeeded by his nephew, The number of life buoys to be carried on deck 
Charles Brooke, the present rajah. Under the should be regulated by the size of the vessel 
Brookes the condition of the country and people and the nature V»f the service in which she is 
has vastly improved. Sarawak is not in any engaged. The provision ol life-belts is ad- 
sense a British dependency. ' visable, and should be so distributed in the 

Sardou, Victories., French dramatist, b. at vessel as to be easily accessible, without 
Paris Sept. 7th, 1831. He first studied medi- crowding. All sea-going ships should be 00m- 
cine, but afterwards became a litterateur, pelled by law to carry such boats, and other life 
His first dramatic production, “ La Tavcrne des saving apparatus, as would in the aggregate 
Etudiants," was a failure, but his next works, best provide lor the safety of all on board in 
“ Monsieur Garat ** and “ Les Pnis-Saint- moderate weather. The Board of Trade should, 
Gervais,” which he wrote for Dejnzet in 1860, they considered, appoint a committee, whose 
were a success. In 1861- his comedy “L^a duty it would be irom time to time to frame 
Pattes de Mouohe” brought him .prominently rules on these subjects, to be composed of 
belore the public. He also wiote for Madame representatives of shipowners, shipbuilders, 
Bernhardt (tf.sO “Fddora” and “Th6odora” ; persons practically acquainted with the nay iga- 
and, latest one 11. “La Tosea,” which was brought 9 tion of vessels, teamen, and of Lloyd’s Register 
Out a few months .ago at the Port Sainte Martin and kindt ed societies. 

Theatre. M, Sardou was elected a member of SaxeCobUTg, Prince Ferdinand ICaXl- 
the French Academy in 1877. He is at present jnlll&n Charles Leopold Maril, Duke of, 
preparing a drama for the centenary of ’ 89 . was b. Feb. 26th, 1861, at Vienna, being the 4 * 

Sark. One of the Channel Islands (q v.). fifth child and third son of the late Prince 
S&nim, Use Of. “ Sarum ” is still retained Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and Princess 
the ecclesiastical name for Salisbury. In Clementine, daughter of Louis Philippe, king 
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of the French* Prince Ferdinand was recently 
put forward as a candidate for the Bulgarian 
thToneJnis nomination being warmly welcomed 
by the Bulgarians. He has served as lieutenant 
in the ntli regiment of Austrian Hessians, and 
now holds similar rank: in the Hungarian 
lionved. His Serene Highness has travelled 
much, and is a good linguist. 

Saxony. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 
Sayce, Rev. Archibald Henry, the distin- 
guished comparative philologist and orientalist, 
b. at Shirehampton 1846. Educated at Queen’s 
Coll., Oxford; elected a Fellow ’69. He subse- 
quently became Senior Tutor. He wa 4 a member 
of the Old Testament Revision Company, and, in 
addition to his works on Comparative Philology, 
he has written many books, embodying the 
results of his researches in the languages and 
literature of Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. 

Scale (Music). See ed. *87. 

Scarborough. Capital of Tobago (q.v.^. 
Scheldt River, The. See Antwerp Quays. 
Schliemann, Dr. Heinrich, celebrated Ger- 
man archaeologist and author was born in 
1822 at Nenbukow, in Mecklenburg. 'In 1850 
he travelled over the Continent, Syria, ami 
Egypt. In 1866, when in Paris, he applied 
himself closely to archaeological studies, after 
which he visited the island of Ithaca, and then 
proceeded to Asia Minor. In 1870 he started 
excavations in the hill Hissailik, where he 
made wonderiul discoveries. The archaeological 
treasures he excavated belonging to Turkish 
territory, he was compelled'' to pay ^2000 lor to 
the Ottoman Government. He brought them 
to London and placed them in the South 
Kensington Museum. Dr. Schliemann after 
wards presented them to the German nation 
(i88t). His subsequent researches we re most 
successful, and brought to light splendid 
specimens, especially from Mycenae and T11 yns. 
I11 the pursuit of his investigations, he un- 
earthed a Cyclopean city in Ithaca, followed 
on at Troy, ana obtained valuable relics of 
Boeotian Orchomenos. He has written im- 
portant works m several languages on his 
archaeological discoveries. Dr. b. is about 
(Jan. ’88) to leave Athens for Alexandria, to 
prosecute his explorations again in Egypt. 

Scbuadborst, Mr. F., b. at Birmingham 
1840. ' Educated at King Edward VI. Grammar 
School. He early entered political life, and 
(1870) was appointed secretary of the Central 
Nonconformist Committee. In 3873 he became 
secretary to the Birmingham Liberal Associa- 
tion. The great organising powers of Mr. 
Schnadhorst, which were advantageously and 
successfully displayed in the principal elections 
throughout the country, were specially recog- 
nised by the Liberal party by a purse of j£r, 000, 
and an address, which were presented bv Mr. 
J. Chamberlain, M.P., April 9th, 1877. Under 
Mr. Schnadhorst's organisation was formed 
(1877) the National Liberal Federation ( q,v.) t of 
which he was appointed secretary. The effect 
of this work of organisation throughout the 
country, and of the work which was carried out 
subsequent to the formation of the Federation, 
had a very large share in the bringing about of 
the great Libera! majority of 1880. In the earl^ 
part of 1884 Mr. Schnadhorst resigned the office 
of secretary of the Birmingham Liberal Assq- 
* ciatiop, ana was appointed chan man. In April 
1885 tie received a unanimous invitation from 
two of the new Birmingham divisions, South 
•and East Birmingham, to stand as parlia- 


mentary candidate, which he declined, Thk. 
Liberals of Birmingham, however, showed their 
confidence in him by unanimously electing him 
President of the “Two Thousand,” in succes- 
sion to Mr. George Dixon, M.P. Early in '87 
Mr. S. removed to London to superintend the 
newly organised Liberal Federal Association, 
and was subsequently (March 9th, ’87) enter- 
tained at a banquet, and presented by the party 
with" a testimonial of to, 000 guineas and an 
address. Mr. S. is also hon. sec. of the Liberal 
Central Association. r 

School Board for London. The Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 specially provided 
that a school board should be formed for 
London. The usual preliminary inquuy di- 
rected to be made in all other places (whether 
boroughs or districts,) was dispensed with 
in the case of the Metropolis, because the 
educational destitution was notorious, and 
would brook no delay. The first board was 
accoidingly elected only a few months after 
the passing of the Act, and included such mcn^ 
as Lord Lawrence, who became its chairman ; 
Lord Sandon (now Earl Harrowby), the late Mi . 
Samuel Morley, Mr. W. H. Smith, Professor 
Huxley, the late Sir Charles Heed, Rev. A. W. 
Thoiofd (now Bishop of Rochester), etc. — 
School Accommodation and Attendance. The 
tnsk before this Board was of the iyost difficult 
nature, since its first report to the Education 
Department showed that, on the most mode- 
rate calculation, there existed a deficiency of 
more than 100, 000 school places, and ptoposed 
forthwith to meet this enormous deficiency. 
Then, too, there was the ever-growing increase 
of population to be dealt with, itself calling for 
an annual supply of twelve schools, each for 
1,000 children. Tts educational progress since 
1870 will be seen by the following table, and also 
the “rate ”at the end of each triennial period 
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School 

places 

provided. 

No. on 
the Roll. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

1870 







— 

1873- 

•89 

58,581 

59,606 

40,481 

1876 

3 *o 

146,074 

146,031 

114,380 

1879 

5' J 5 

219,291 

233 >480 

185,518 

1882' 

6* r 5 

280,275 

^05,833 

238,205 

1885 

8'o 

357 , 5*98 

364,140 

290,099 

1886 

8-64 

378,464 

384,346 

303.715 

1887 

8‘86 

397 , TI 7 

408,357 

3 * 9.443 


The following table shows the position of the 
Voluntary Schools during the same periods: — 



School places 
provided. 

| No. on the 
j Roll. 

•Average 

attendance. 

1870 

261,158 

221,401 

173,406 

*873 

282,936 

259,543 

195,662 

1876 

287,116 

259,436 

199,605 

1879 

271,314 

235,084 

182, 7a8 

T882 

263,617 

223,297 

174,723 

1885 

262,175 

1 211,711 

168, 7U 

18S6 

260, 1 58 

207,319 * 

163,477 

1887 

260,270 

208,986 

165,099 


Taking into account the fact that voluntary 
schools, accommodating 47,000 children, have 
been transferred to the Board, the above 
tables show that the work of the Board has 
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been accomplished without any serious detri- 
ment to the attendance at the voluntary 
schools, notwithstanding the fact that the 
number of children now on the rolls of board 
schools alone is considerably greater than the 
total number of children on the rolls of volun- 
tary schools in 1870. With regard to the rate, 
it snould be stated that although it has con- 
stantly been increasing, the average * ost per 
child shows but a slight fluctuation. ' The 
chief cause o# the increase of cost roust be 
' looked for in the ever-gi owing number of 
children, for whom the Beard are compelled 
to make provision. The London Board labours 
under peculiar difficulties owing to the exceed- 
ingly high price ofland, and the larger salaries 
paid in London, as compared with provincial 
towns. The buildings of the Board are well 
and substantially built, and improvements 
have from time to time been made as ex- 
» perience has proved their need. The health 
of the children has been carefully studied m 
such matters as lighting, warming and ven- 
tilating, under the nope that the care shown 
iu all sanitary matters will have a great 
influence upon the health of the working 
classes ol London. Outside the school build- 
ing the Board have shown the same care of 
the children attending its schools. Extensive 
playgrounds have in most cases been provided, 
and wherc^r there is room, gymnastic appa- 
ratus also. — Curriculum (as prescribed by the 
New Code, 1887): reading, writing, and aiith- 
mctic (and needlework for girls), of course 
take precedence over all other subjects. The 
class subjects are singing, English, drawing, 
geography, elementary science, and history. 
Of these two are compulsory. Besides these 
there are specific subjects which are only 
taken by individual children in the upper 
classes of the school. With regard to the 
three Rs, it is satisfactory to note the pio- 
gress which has been sustained for many 
years. The following table shows the results 
of the examinations at the end of each triennial 
period, and 1886 and 1887 
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Reading ... 

87*9 

87-1 

88-2 

92*1 

95 *i 

9 + 7 > 95*7 

Writing 

83 3 

8-7 

84*7 

90*0 
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£9 1 go' 6 

Arithmetic 

76*8 

77‘9 

8o # o 

85*4 

87 4 

85*9 8 7*3 


The fees charged by the Board (and sanctioned 
by the Education I)epai tment) range from id. to 
6 7 . per week, with the exception of two schools, 
where the fee is gd. (The average fee for boys, 
gills, and infants is a'2 cf.) They are uniform 
111 each department, and aie, in each case, 
detci mined after regard has been had to the 
position of the parents. The number of teachers 
employed is 6,473 : 2,185 male and 4,288 lcmales. 
Theie are also about 1,201 pupil teachers.— 
Compulsory Attendance at School, The bye- 
laws of the School Board for London, made 
under section 74 of the Education A ct of 1870, 
provide that children mus* attend a certified 
efficient school, or receive instruction in some 
Other efficient manner. In order to enforce 
these bye-laws, and the additional regulations 
^ relating to education and employment con- 
tained in the Education Acts of 1876 and 1880, 
the Board have a staff ol visitors (attendance 


officers) in each division of the Metropolis, 
whose duty it is to co-operate with the teachers 
of all efficient schools in securing the attendance 
of children. Prosecutions are only ordered 
after all other means have failed to secure a 
chilli’s attendance. ®The visitors also make 
inquiries in special cases of non-payment or 
inability to pay school fees, and also in cases 
of applications for labcair certificates, etc. 
The number of visitors at present employed 
in the Metropolis (including ten superinten- 
dents) is 364.— Industrial Schools. The School 
Board for London have availed themselves of 
the provisions of the Industrial Schools Acts 
and the Education Acts, relating to children 
wandering or not under proper control, or 
begging or not under proper guardianship, 
or persistently truanring from school, or 
charged with felony, etc., with a view to such 
cases being sent to industrial schools ( a ) 
under voluntary management, or Cb) under 
the management of the Board. There are 
about fifty of the former schools with which 
the Board have agreements. There are also 
three of the latter schools : (1) a training- 
school ship on the Thames, (3) an industrial 
school at Brentwood, chiefly for cases not suit- 
able fov other industrial schools, and (3) a truant 
school for boys at Homerton. In the ordinary 
course children are committed until they attain 
the age of sixteen years, with power to the 
managers to license out to employment at an 
earlier age, if desirable. In the case of truant 
schools the children are licensed out, after a 
short detention, on condition that they attend 
an ordinary day school. The discipline while 
under detention has such a deterrent effect, 
that in the maiority of cases, the boys attend 
school afterwards, but in case of failure the 
license is revoked and the boy taken back to 
the school lor further treatment. Up to Mid- 
summer 1887, u,86o cases had been sent to 
industrial and truant schools, and of these 9,273 
had been discharged to friends, employment, 
etc., leaving at that time 2,596 children still 
in the schools. Wheiever possible the parents 
are called upon by the agents of the Home 
Office to contribute towards the mainten- 
ance ol their children in these schools.— 
Evening Classes have now been established 
in every pait of the Metropolis, and tin* last 
1 eport of the E\ ening Classes Committee states 
that the results of the session 1886-87 are 
extremely satisfactory. The total number of 
pupils enrolled during the session was 16,050; 
aveiage number on rolls, 8,695; and average 
attendance, 5,671. The Board formerly con- 
sisted of 49 members, but the number is 
now fixed at 55. The election of the sixth 
Board took place in November 1885. Constitu- 
tion of the Board: City of London — Henry 
Spicei, Esq., Miss Davenport -Hill, Mr. Aider- 
man Savory, Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P., 
Vice-Chairman. Chelsea— Geoi ge White, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. Prebendary Eyton, M.A.* 
William Bousfield, Esq., Professor Gladstone, 
F.R.S., Mrs. Webster. Finsbury— Mark Wilks, 
Esq., W. Roston Bourke, Esq., F.E.I.S., Ben- 
jamin Lucraft, Esq., James Wilson Sharp, 
Esq., Thos. Fras. Stonelake, Esq., Hon. Con- 
rad Dillon. Greenwich— Colonel Hughes, M.P., 
William Phillips, Esq., Henry Cover, Esq., 
Rev. Richard Rhodes Bristow, M.A. Hockney a 
— John Lobb, Esq., F.R.G.S., Charles Deacon, 
Esq., James Hart, Esq , Rev. Charles George 
Gull, M-A., Benjamin S. Olding, Esq. Bast 
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Lambeth— Rev. Andrew A. W. Drew, M.A., 
Rev. Charles E. Jhooke, M.A., Thomas E. 
Heller, Esq., G, Crispe Whitley, Esq. West 
Lambeth*-- Henry Lynn, Esq., Harry Seymour 
Foster. Esq., FR.G.S., Rev, Arthur W. leph- 
Ron, M.A., Frederick william Lucas, “Esq., 
Jame&ThomasHolby, Esq., Reginald Saunders, 
Esq, Marylebone—Edmund Lames, Esq., J. 
Russell Endean, Effb., Rev. John J. Coxbead, 
M.A., General Moberly, Rev. Joseph R. 
Higgle, M.A. (Chairman), Rev. Canon Barker, 
M.A., Mrs. Westlake. Southwark -Sir John 
Bennett* Edric Bay ley. Esq., Rev. Charles D. 
Lawrence, M.A*, Rev. William Lees'ftell, M.A. 
Tower Hamlets*— Edward North Buxton, Esq.,* 
Rev, W. Parkinson Jay, M.A., Colonel Lenox 
Prendergast, Rev. John Fletcher Porter, 
Frederick J. W. Dellotv, Esq. Westminster— 
H. N. Bowman Spink, Esq., Rev. William 
•Sinclair, Captain C hfioid Probyif, James S. 
Burtoughes, Esq., Sir Guy< r lluntcr, M.P. 
Chairman of the Boat it, Rev. Joseph R. 
l)iggle, M.A. ; Vice-Chairman, Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., M.P. Chairmen elected by the 
undermentioned Standing Committees, as 
follow : — School Management Committee, Rev. 
Joseph Biggie, M.A. , S tore Committee, John 
LobhJ Esq., F.R.G.S. ; IVorks Cm Ann Iter. 
Wm. Bousiicld, Esq.; Evening (lasses Com- 
mittee, T. E. Heller, Esq. ; Minuting and 
Ldiuaf tonal Endowments Committee, Rev. 
Charles Lawrence, M.A. ; Fwamc Committer , 
Su Richard Temple, Bart., M.P. ; Indu^/nal 
Schools Comnnttte, My. Spicer, Esq., M.P. ; 
Statistical Committee , Col. Hughes, M.P. ; 
Bye-Laws Cc mmdtee, Rev. J. J. Coxhta 1 , M.A. 

Receipts and Expenditure for the year ended 
25 th March, ’ 87 ;— 


Invomf. 

Balance in h.uid, 25th March 
Grants from Commit^ 

Education * 

Ditto, Sc it nee and 1 
Amounts paid by Rutit^A 
School Tees .. 1 

Contributions from U.Mi#ie usury in 

aid oi industrial Schools 

Loans raised , ’ 

Scholarships rurd Prizes . 

Insurance Fund a 

Miscellaneous Income . ... 



£ 

235,561 

294,972 

6 , 44 ! 

I,L 47 ,ihs 

4,208 
359, 2, k, 
2,405 
h 321 
860 


Total ^ 4 , 1 60.5 85 


EXPENDITURE. 

Expenses of Admin nt union 
Expenses of Maintenance of I’ublic 

Flementary Schools 

Purchase of Land .. 

Erections and Additions, etc , of 
' hoofs 

industrial Schools' Expenses ]['. 

In Wrest ot Loans 

Legal Expenses and Miscellaneous 
Expenses . 

Scholarships and Prizes ! 

Insurance Fund 

Repayment ol Loans . ’ 

Balance in hand, 35th Marc h, ’$7’ 


58,076 j 
1,028,804 

J 50,476 

309,406 
34,823 j 
237,376 

20,284 

2,774 

233 

110,716 

207,437 


Total 


^2, 160, 585 


* Resided Jan. ’68, but 
accepted 


resignation no* yet 


School Attendance Committees* The, Lord, 

Sandon’s Education Act of 1876 prescribed that 
every district m England and Wales which 
had not a school board should have g* school 
attendance committee, chosen in bqroughs 
and townships by town councils andMurban 
sanitary authorities, and in all other pl^jes by 
boards of guardians. Thus eveiyinch cfthe „ 
area of England and Wales is covered ewfecr •' 
by a school board or by a school attendance 
committee. The chief differeribe of f unctbwp 
betvveen the two bodies in that the attendance r 
committee cannot build or carry on schools pit 
can only compel attendance in the voluntary 
schools, and there must be enough voluntary 
school accommodation for all the cbildien 1 in 
the district. A large proportion of the lural 
area is under attendance committees, and there 
arc a few important towns m the same posi- 
Mon, including Accrington, Birkenhead, Bury, 
Cambndge, Cheltenham, Chester, Colchestei 
Dover, Lincoln, Preston, Southport, St. Helens, \ 
and York. } 

Schorlemer-Alst, Burghard Freiherr vonT* 

Papal Chamberlain and Ultramontane member , 
of the German Reichstag for Tecklenburg, was 
b. October 21st, 1825, at Heringhausen, near 
I.’ppstadt. He served for twelve years in the 
Prussian army as an officer of Uhlans, and has 
since devoted himself to agri:ultiue, politics, 
and ecclesiastical questions. He is the active 
lieutenant ol Di . Wnulthotst ( q.v . 1. 

Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of the Council on Education is a separate 
branch of the Education Dcpariment. Under 
it are the Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines, S. Kensington and Jermyn 
Street, the National Art Training School, S. 
Kensington, numerous schools of science and 
art wliuli receive payments on results, grants in 
aid, etc., the S. Kensington, Bethnal Green, and 
Indian Museums, the Science and Art Libraries, 
the Geological Museum, Museums of Edin- 
btugh and Dublin, arid the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom. It spends sums in 
circulating science and art objects to country 
institutions, promotes local effort by condi- 
tional aid , it has its own staff of examiners and 
inspectors. The secretary and permanent head 
of the Department is Colonel Donclly, R.E. 
(salary £1, 500). 

Scientific Dressmaking. The idea of 
applying science and ait toejressmakmg came, 
like many other good things, from America. 
Vy to a recent period English dressmakers, 
with 1 are exceptions, worked according to'- 
rule of thumb. They are now, however, 
rapidly adopting this new system, which con- 
sists chiefly m measuring the figure with the 
accuracy ol a tailor, and basing the work upon 
the results of such measurement. It is claimed . 
that by this “scientific ** method a better fit is 
obtained ; arid certain it is that a dressmaker 
trained under the new system can earn con- . 
siderably more than one who is unacquainted 
with its practice. The system has been taught 
to the daughters of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and to a large number of titled ladjes, 
in addition* to hundreds of persons who depend 
tor their living upon the dressmaker’s art. 

ScientificMen and Doctors Deceased (1887 

-Jan. 21 st, 1888,). See Obituary. 

Scientific Progress In 1887 . See under 
their various alphabetical headings, e,g.. An-''" 
THROFOLOGY, GEOLOGY, etc. 

Scotland, Secretary for. By an Act of '6s 
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^his ola office was Revived, but not as a prin- 
cipal secretaryship, and there were transferred 
to it, so far 'as Scotland was concerned* the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of State 
'under Acts concerning: the Poor Law, labourers’ 
dwellings, lunacy (except criminal lunatics and 
insane prisoners), police, prisons, public health, 
roads and bridges, sa mon fisheries, wi d birds 
protection, fishery board, rivers pollution, and 
Scotch univeijsities. The Scotch Secretary is 
, also Vice-President of the Scotch Education 
Department, which is a committee of the Privy 
Council appointed by Her Majesty, and Keeper 
of the Great Seal. All the rights of the Lord Ad- 
vocate (tj.u.) were reserved by the statute. By 
the Secretary for Scotland Act ’87 all the other 
powers and duties of the Home Secretary, so 
far as they relate to Scotland, were, with the 
following exceptions, transferred to and vested 
in the Scotch Secretary *. Factory and Workshop 
Act ’78, Coal Mines 'Regulation Act *72* Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act ’72, Exp’osives 
„ Act ’75, Cruelty to Animals Act ’76, Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools Act ’66-79. See Secre- 
tary of State, Ministry. 

Scottish Peers. See Peerage. 

“Scribner's Magazine ” (monthly is.). 
Started January 1887, leviving the title which 
ivas formerly held by the present Century 
Magazine^^vX which for certain family reasons 
hacf to be altered. It ofleis several attractive 
features for the current year. Published in 
Mew York by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
simultaneously -n En gland bv Warne & Co. 

Scrutin d’Arrondis-emeht. Single ballot 
system, whereby each ai rondussrment (district, 
parish, or ward) returns its own member for 
Parliament. See Secretary of State, Min- 
istry. 

Scrutin de Lists. Multiple ballot system, 
whereby all the membeis who offer themselves 
for parliamentary election arc put on the same 
list for the whole of the dr pat tement (county) 
and returned at the same election. 

Sculling Championship of the World. See 

Aquat rc s. 

Secretary Of State. As caily as 1253 there 
was a secretary to the sovereign, but the office 
was not nearly so important as it aftci wards 
became, and it is doubttul whether before 
Henry Vlll.’s days the holder was a privy 
councillor. From the time of Elizabeth -until 
the union with Scotland there were two prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, and Anne added a 
third for Scotch affairs, but this office was 
abolished some years later. While there wcie 
two principal secretaries they divided home 
affairs between them, and one was at the head 
of the northern department, which included 
Denmark, Germany, Russia, and other coun- 
tries, and the other was at the head of the 
southern department, which included Fiance, 
Italy, Spain, etc. — to the elder of the two 
ministers being also committed Iiish and 
Colonial affairs. A secretary for America or 
Colonial affairs was added in the reign of 
George III., but this office was abolished in 
17S2? the terms northern and southern were 
discontinuedpand the duties divided i&to Home 
and Foreign, the affairs of Ireland and the 
Colonies being included in the former depart- 
ment. Another principal secretary who was 
intrusted with Colonial and Wax Office business 
was appointed in 1794, and in 1854 a secretary 
for War was appointed, who in the following 
yeai took over the duties qf Seoretary-at-Wax — 


a financial office in connection with military 
business which had existed for many years 
previously, an^ which was in 1863 formally 
and finally abolished. In 1858 a fifth principal 
secretary of state was appointed, so that there 
j’re liow five principal secretaries of state. 
They are appointed without patent, by mere 
delivery to th m of the seals of office by the 
sovereign ; each is capable of performing the 
duties of the other, and in successive statutes 
new administrative duties are cast, not upon 
any one of the five individually, but upon the 
“Secre^tarv of State," or “one of H.l$. Secre- 
taries of State.” Each Principal Secretary is 
assisted by a Parliamentary Under Secretary and 
by a Permanent Under Secretary. The five Per- 
‘rn^nent Under Secretaries are : Home Office, Mr. 
Godfrey Lushmgtoo, C. B., salary/*2,ooo ; Foreign 
Offioe, Sir Julian l'auncefote, G.C.M.G., /a, 000 ; 
Colonial, Robert G. W. Herbert, K.C.B , 
£2,000; War, Sir Ralph W. Thompson, K.C.B. , 
£2.000 ; India, Mr. John A. Godley, C.B., £2,000. 
The office of Secretary for Scotland, re-crcated in 
’85, is not a principal secretaryship, su ,4hat 
alth$||gh. the holder exercises in Scotland 
ma^^p^thc powers and duties of the Home 
Scqj^pt#, he is not by virtue of his office a 
Cabintft"^M luster. The Permanent Under Secre- 
tary for Scotland is the Rt. Hon. Sir F. R. 
Sandford, K.C.B., ijhlary £i,£oo; but he is 
about to retire in favour of Mr. Cochran- Patrick. 
See Ministry, Scotland, Ireland (Govern- 
ment oio, Home Office, Foreign Office, etc. 
Seduction, Action for. See ed. ’87. 

Seeley, John Robert, M.A., professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, is a son of the 
late Mr. Seeley, the head of a well-known firm 
of London publishers, w'as b. 1834. Educated 
a l tljc City ol London School, and at Christ’s 
College, Cambudgc. His career as a student 
was one of the most brilliant on record ; he 
was head of the first class in the Classical 
Tripos and Senior Chanceffor’s Medallist, and 
was elected a fellow of his college (1858). He 
subsequently became assistant classical master 
at the City of London School, and (1863) was 
appointed professor of Latin in University 
College, London, where he remained till 1869, 
when he was elected to the chair which he now 
occupies. Professor Seeley is the author of 
“Classical Studies as an Introduction to the 
Moral Sciences," “Lectures and Essays,” 
“Livy with Introduction, Historical Examina- 
tion, and Motes,” “Life and Times of Stein,” 
and “The Expansion of England." Professor 
Seeley has also always been regarded as the 
author of “ Eooe Homo/’ a work which created a 
profound sensation at the time of its appear- 
ance (1865). “Natural Religion,” by the author 
of “ Ecce Homo,” did not, however, attract so 
much attention. 

Seismology. See Earthquakes. 

Selangor. A Malay state under British pro- 
tection. See Straits Settlements. 

Selborne, Roundell Palmer, P.C., 1st Earl of 

(creat. T872), was b. 1812. Is a member of the 
family of Palmer of Wanlip in Leicestershire ; 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (1837) ; 
became Solicitor-General (July 1861); Attorney- 
General (Sept. 1863) ; resigned Huly 1866) on 
account of his disapproval of the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church ; acted as counsel 
for the British Government in the decision of* 
claims under the Washington Treaty (1871); 
was M.P. for Plymouth (July 1847 to July 
1852, also June 1853 to March 1837), and fot 
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Richmond (July 1861 to Oct. 1872, when he 
was created a peer); was Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain (Oct. 187a to hob. 1874, and 
May *880 to June 188$). On the formation of 
Mr. Oladstone’s last Government, in i886 t Lord 
Selborne refused to join tfte Cabinet, owing" to 
hi« disapproval of the Prime Munster’s Irish 
policy, ile has since acted with the Liberal 
Unionists, and in the columns of the TYmrsbas 
trenchantly exposed what he believes to be the 
fallacies of Home Kule. Lor^ Selborne, who 
formerly practised with great suacess at the 
Chancery Bar, has published one or two books 
upon Cmnch matters, in winch h<* takes an 
active interest. A recent work (Nov. 1886) is 
“The Case against Disestablishment.” lie was 
elected Lord Rector of St. Andrews University 
1877. He is also the editor ot “The Book'of 
Praise from the Best English Hymn- writers,” and 
lias recently published “ Churches and Tithes,” 

fielder! Society- A large and influential 
meeting was held on Jan. 20th, 1887, in the hall 
of Lincoln’s Inn ioi'thc purpose of founding 
and ilia uguiatnig a new learned society, which 
is designed to “encourage the study and ad- 
vance the knowledge of the history ot the 
common law of X'11 gland,” and is to bear the 
name of John Sold on. The chair was taken by 
Lord Justice Pry, who was supported by the 
American Mmistei, Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, L01 d Justice Lindlcy, Mr. Hyde Claike, 
Mr. W. A. Lindky, Mr.* Stum t IVlooie, Mi. 
Cookson, Q.C., Mr. Cock, <*).(’., Mi. Romei, 
Mr. P. E. Dove, Mr«Jcunc, and about 
100 members of the bar and others inteiested 
111 the question. The list of the proposed 
committee includes the names of the American 
Mmistei, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Justice 
Fry, Mr. Justice Wills Piofessor Dicey. Pro 
lessor Pollock, Mr. Suuut Mooie, Mi. feline, 
Mr. Montague Cookson, Q.C., Professor Skcat, 
Mi. R. Campbell, Mr. Meadows White, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, Mr. H. W. Klphinstone, Mr. C 
T. Martin, and Mr. I’. Edward Dove, of Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, as hnunraiy secietaiv. 

Select Committees See Parliamentary 
Procedure. 

Self-Help Emigration Society assists appli- 
cants whose chat note i and fitness are assured 
to emigrate to Canada. The Society supple- 
ments the funds of the intending emigrant, and 
assists him 10 obtain his passage, lntioductions 
are furnished to the Society s correspondents, 
who are men of position, forty-one ie number, 
lesideut in various centres of Canada, and 
woik is piovided fur the emigrant on Ins arrival 
out. The cost to the Society aveiagcs £2 per 
head, and during the past year sonic 500 pci sons 
have been thus located. Office: 50, Fleet Lane, 
Farriugdon Street. Application lrom intending 
emigrants should be made by letter to the 
Sec., Rev. R. Mackay, 54, Lombard Street, E C. 

Semaphore Signal. See Railway Signal- 
ling. 

Senegambia. A Fiench colony of Western 
Africa, including the basm of the Senegal and 
part or that of the Gambia rivet s. (Name also 
applied to all Western Soudan and coast be- 
tweelj Senegal and Siena Leone.) Area 96,154 
aq. ®t)v*„Jpop. 3,360,41?. Capital St. Louis? 
Islands ,<»U*oiee and*Dakar part of the colony. 
-Great psrtTte ici tile and rich in produce. Sene- 
' navigabljp75o miles up. Thence road now 
mtade to Bam5*&o on Niger, and railway con- 
&rucLng. A sfcteamer lias been placed on the 
, Upper* Niger, ai^d trade is bong rapidly deve- 


loped. Overland communication with Algeria^ 
talked of. 

Sepoys, the native*Indian troops in the pay of 1 
the British Government. They have mutinied on 
six important occasions f (1) 1764, when they 
demanded a large donation and increased rate i 
of pay; (2) 1806, the Vellore’ "mutiny; (3) I 
1824, the Barrackpore mutiny; (4) 1844, when ■ 
Scinde became a British province, and other 
Sepoys thus lost their pay for service there ; 
(5) 1850, when the Punjaub w^S annexed by 
England as a province ; (6) 1857, the year of J 
the Indian mutiny. ’ \ 

SerJeant-at-Arms- The holder of this office 
carries the mace when the Speaker enters and 
leaves the House, places it on the table when 
the Speaker takes the chan, and under the 
table when the House goes into committee. 
He,, by the messengers, notifies committees 
when the House is going to prayers, and sees , 
that strangers withdraw fioin beneath the 
galleries when p division is to be taken. He 
01 his deputy sits within the House, near to ^ 
the door, and executes any directions of the 
Speaker for the maintenance of order, even 
should they extend to the removal of a mem- 
ber who had been ordered to withdraw and 
had refused to obey the ruling of the chair. 
Certain of the gallcnes, corridors, etc., are 
under his cliaige. The Serjeantj§.t-Arms of 
the House ot Lords attends the Lora Chancellor 
with the nnice; but the duty of maintaining 
older in ceitain parts of the chamber is one 
of the lumtions of Black Rod (q.v,'). Both 
Seijcnnts-al-Arms are appointed by the Crown. 
Mr. H. D. Eisknie is Sei jean t-at- Arms of the 
House of Commons, and the corresponding 
office m the Lords is filled by Lieut. -Col. Hon. 
Wellington P. M. C. Talbot. 

Serjeants at-Law. This is a very ancient 
order known as the Order of the Coif. It is 
said to have grown up with our laves and con- 
stitution. Before the Norman Conquest there 
w ei e lew lawyei % who were not clerks, but 
tins older was. never an ecclesiastical one. 
Their ancient rendezvous was the allotted 
pillars in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A serje.im of ilit* law ware and wise, 

# 1 hat often had been at the Parvis —Chaucer, 

On a bai rister being made a serjeant, it was an 
invariable practice to eject him from his Inn of 
Count ; and till recently, the regular judges of 
the land have for more thait* 600 years always 
been members of this order. The coif is a 
close-fitting head covering of white lawn silk, 
in shape like a Knight Templar’s cap. These ' 
caps were worn by tlie serjeants in the presence 
of the king. When wigs were introduced at 
the beginning of the last century, and adopted 
by barristers, the coif was indicated only t*y a 
small patch on the top being covered with a 
piece of black silk, edged with white. For 
several centuries the serjeants possessed no 
property, but have founded two Inns— one in 
Fleet Street, which they leased from 1443—1758, 
when it was given up to the freeholders ; anu 
the members joined the other in Chancery 
Lane, which had been leased from 1416, and 
formerly known as Farringdon Jnn. In 1834 
the members raised, by way of n 
sum 1 ^ ’ ‘ 

sum 1 

Judicature Act practically put ; _ 

accession of new members by declaring that no 1 
judge shall henceforth be required to have 
taken the degree of S.L. In 1877 the property 


mortgage. 


1 of money to purchase the freehold. This 
1 they gradually paid off, till, m 1873, the 
icaturc Act practically put an end to the 
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was sold, and the proceeds divided among: the 
^members, who were by special grace read- 
mitted into the Inns of Courtr of which they 
had formerly been members. The list of ser- 
* jeants now number twenty-four, but the order 
will soon cease to exist. Admission was by 
writ of summons under the great seal. 
Serjeant's Inn. See Serjeants-at-law. 

Servia. Formerly an autonomous province 
of Turkey, now a kingdom under Milan I. of 
the House frt Obrenovitch. The executive 
ower is, bfy the constitution, vested in the 
ing, and the legislative in the king jointly 
with the Skuptschma or National Assembly. 
There is also a Senate or Council of State 
always in session, which examines and elabo- 
rates projects of laws, etc. The Skuptchina 
of 178 members is elected three-fourths by the 
nation and one-fourth by the kmg, and is re- 
newed every three years. Besides this there is 
a Great Assembly of 538 members, none being 
royal nominees, called when required to decide 
vital and constitutional questions. All tax- 
paying citizens are electors. State religion 
is Greek Orthodox, but others are tolerated. 
Education velry backward : about 2^ per cent, of 
the population at school — in England the pro- 
portion being about 12J. Area 18,800 sq. m. f 
with a population of about 1,870,000. Revenue 
for 1887 about ,41,800,000 ; expenditure about 
42,000,000,* National debt about 4 8,000,000 , 
(For army see Armies, Foreign.) In July 1876 
war was declaied against Turkey, at the close 
of which Servia was declared independent, and 
received an accession of territory — though by 
no means proportionate to her wishes. During 
the past -year (’87) the condition of Servia has 
remained practically unchanged. About the 
end of December, however, the king made a 
somewhat remarkable speech in reply to the 
address from the Skuptschma. The address, 
as originally written, was couched in rather *a 
bold tone ; demanded greater freedom of the 
press, and questioned the right of the king to 
grant annuities. To all this the king replied 
virtually, “Mind your own business. If, he 
said, “you trespass in any way on questions 
which concern me alone, I will call other minis- 
ters to my councils.” A ministerial crisis syper- 
vened, the upshot of which was the formation 
of a Radical ministry, M. Garashanin having 
succeeded Col. Sava Grouitch. The new Cabi- 
net, however, hac^only a majority of five in the 
Chamber, ana its career was likely to be brief ; 
hence it is not a matter of surprise that another 
orisis soon ensued, resulting, after some days of 
negotiation with the king and the party leaders, 
iu the appointment of a new ministry, with Col. 
Sava Grouitch as head. For the composition of 
this see Diplomatic. 

Servian Political Parties. The present 
Skuptsohtina was elected at the beginning of Oct. 
*87, Jffi. Jo van Ristich being then Premier, having 
succeeded M, G-arash&nin in the previous June. 
The former is leader of the liberal or pro-Russian 
party, while M. Garashanin leads the Progressist 
tarty, which, while aiming at the continued 
Independence of the kingdom, prefers that Servia 
should remain within the orbit of Austrian 
influence. Tffe Ristich peaty is also to some 
extent inimical to Bulgaria, while the followers 
of a. Garashanin are in favour of strengthening 
the relations between the two states. The Ris- 
tich party is further believed to secretly favour 
the removal of King Milan from the throne, 
and the substitution of either Prince Nikita of 


Montenegro, or of the latter’s son-in-law, Prince 
Rctex?«arageorgevfdu There is also a strong 
Radical party, .which, While Opposed to that of 
M.' Garashanin, is hardty in sympathy with that 
ohM, Ristich; it leans to the. side, of Russia. 
j#4he October electhm fhe Progressists, although 
they had held office little more than a year pre- 
viously, did not obtain a single , seat, while the 
Radicals obtained nearly $>, and the Liberals or 
Ministerialists nearly 60, the remainder being 
neutrals. Kinp Milan then appointed as*, his 
own representatives 36 Liberals and 16 Radicals, 
thus practically balancing the two togg&es. A 
coalition dabinot of Radicals and Liberals was 
then formed; but, owing tp the pretensions of 
the Radicals, M. Ristich was unable to carry* oil 
the government, and resigned office on Del. 29th, 
’87. After a vain attempt to form a Progressist 
Radical cabinet, with M. Garashanin as premier, 
the task of forming a ministry was intrusted, to 
Colonel Sava Grouitch, a RusBophile. W ith the ex- 
ception of Col. Franassovich, Foreign Minister, 
all the members of the Cabinet, which was con- 
stituted on Jan. 1st, '88, arc pro-Russian4^and 
suspected of a desire to get rid of King Milan. 
Settled Estates Act. See Land Question. 
Settled Land Act, The, *82. The object of 
this Act is to enlarge the powers enjoyed by 
limited owners of real property, especially by 
life-tenants. But the, powers which it confers 
upon the limited owner are to be exercised by 
him as trustee for all persons interested under 
the settlement which cieates his limited owner- 
ship. See in detail cd. ’87. 

Settlement, Marriage. Sec ed. ’87, 

Severn Tunnel. (For the earlier history of 
this great work see ed. ’87.) This tunnel is 
7,66^ yards long; the entrance on the English 
side is a cutting a mile long and as much as 
60 feet deep at the lower end ; and the 
approach from the Welsh side is about the same 
leugth and a similar depth. It was necessary 
to make large sea banks to keep out the high 
tides, as the approaches lie through marsh- 
lands. The tunnel is lined with brickwork 
from 2 ft. 3 in. to 3 ft. thick, imbedded in mortar 
of Portland cement. Sir John Rawkahaw was 
the engineer-in-chief, and the first coal tram 
from South Wales was timed to run through 
in January 1886. This was successfully done 
on the 9th of that month, a train consisting of 
fourteen trucks, two vans, and one engine, 
and carrying 150 tons of steam coal, leaving 
Aberdare at 9.50 a.m. and arriving at South- 
ampton 111 about eleven hours. The passage 
through the tunnel occupied about nineteen 
minutes. The tunnel was opened for passenger 
traffic on Dec. ist, without ceremony — a some- 
what surprising circumstance, considering that 
this great work, with its approaches, has cost 
something like 42,000,000. It should be 
added that the Severn tunnel is ventilated b3* 
means of a Guibal fan, which can discharge 
240,000 feet of air per minute. In June *87 it 
was reported that a further development had 
been made, in providing a double set of tails 
through the tunnel, completing 4his service 
from Bristol to Wales. On June aQjth, Mr. 
R&ikee, the Postmaster General, in answer to 
Mr. L. Fry in the House of Commons, stated that 
it had been decided to forward the day snails 
between Bristol and South Wales by the tuhael. * 
Sewage. See ed. '86. I* 

Sexual Selection, the second of the fwp - 
great evolutionary hypotheses with , which the 
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Itame of Darwin is connected, the first being of the Exchequer, the Lord President and others 
Natural Selection (q.v.). See ed. ’86, of the Privy Council, and the Lord Chiefs 

Seychelles Islands, or Malic Archipelago, Justice or any two or more of these great , 
are situated in Uie Ihdiah'Occin, about 1,000 officers, with some of the judges of the High 
miles* north of Mauritius, of which British Court, meet at the Royal Courts of Justice., 
cxdony they are politically i*part. Total arep?9 when the judges propose three persons from 
aq.m.,pop k i4,«8*. The chief and largest island each county (with certain exceptions) for the 
is KahS, upon which is Port Victoria, the capital, office of sheriff; and the first oftne three 
harbour, and headquarters of II. M. East African is in each instance nominated, unless the 
squadron. The islands are of granite founda- person in question request to be relieved 
tion, and are covered with luxuriant tropical from serving on ground of ill health, want 
vegetation, among which is Lfie cofos-de-mer , of sufficient means, or some other reason, 
a noted fibre-tree* Government is aaministered and his excuse is accepted, when the next 
by a Chief Civil Commissioner and* a Board, person on the list is nominated. The list, as 
tfubordfnate to the Governor of Miuuitius. revised in Council, is submitted to Her Majesty, 
For financial statistics see Bun isix Empire, etc. who with a gold bodkin pricks the names of 
(table). Exports consist of cocoauut, cacao, those whom she selects to serve, and which are 
maize, and vacoa bags, vanilla, coffee, and generally the names now appearing first. Only 
nutmegs. The majority of the people are one sheriff is appointed for the two counties of 
from India. There are twelve Rom 411 Catholic Cambi idge and Huntingdon. The sheriff of 
primary schools and eight English Episcopal. Lancashne is nominated by the Queen as , 
The group wa* annexed in j8io. Duchess of Lancaster, and the sheriff of Corn- 

fifa&keBpeare- Bacon Controversy. A dis- wall bv the prince of Wales as Duke of Corn- 
Cttsaion was carried on f 01 some weeks last year wall. The liverymen of London Uf.v.) on Mid- ^ 
in the pages of the Daily Telegraph respecting summer Day elect two sheriffs who arejointly 
the alleged discoveiv by Mr. Donnelly, an sheriff of Middlesex. A sheriff holds office for 
American, of a cryptogram of the poet con- one year. The custody of the county is com- 
ccalett in the text ul one of his plnyi^ Mr mitted to him, and in case of need lie may call 
Donnelly promises a book setting forth his upon all the inhabitants to aid him in defending 
views in detail at an early* date. it or in arresting a felon, and the. body of 

Shaw, Captain Eyre Massey, C.B., Chief persons so assembled is termed the $o*se comi- 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, to which he tatus, He accompanies the judge through the 
succeeded on the death of Mr. Braidwood, who county, and sits beside him at criminal trials ; 
was killed at the great fiie i^i Tooley Stret t in he picsidcs at the election of coronets, and 
'61, was bom at Monkstown, co. Cork, 18^0. has certain duties to fulfil in connection with 
Educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, where he parliamentary elections. He, or rathqr the 
graduated. „ lor serving ft short time m the under-sheriff, sits, aided by a juiy, to assess 
army he was appointed Superintendent of the damages m actions for tort in the superior 
Belfast Constabulary, which office he hold until courts where judgment has gone by default, 
he received his present appointment. C.B. ’79. and in certain cases to settle the amount of 
Shaw-Lefevre, Tile Rt. Hon. George J., compensation under the Land Clauses Con- 
P.C; b. 1833. Educated at Eton and Trin. solidation Acts (q.v.). Assisted by an under- 
Coll., (Jamb. Bencher Inner Temple. Mr sheriff ami by other officers, he summonses 
Shaw*Lufe\ie has held many important and jurors, serves writs, gathers fines, and executes 
icsponsible posts, amongst others that of Chief the judgments of the courts, including the 
Commissioner of Works ( 80 84), and Secretary to judgment of death; he is liable for wrongfully 
the Admiralty (’71-74). He has also served as imprisoning any person, but not for the escape 
chairman of the Royal Commission on the Loss of a prisoner fiom gaol. The sheriffs of London, 
of Life at Sea (’fib). Unsuccessfully contested in addition to their other duties, attend the 
Winchester (’59), sat for Reading (’64-8$'), Brad- Lord Mayor on state occasions, and at every 
ford (April 21st, ’86), re-elected (July ’86). He court of aldermen; and they present petitions 
is a warm supporter of Mr. Gladstone's Irish from the court of aldermen or common council 
policy, and has recently written a letter to the to tlte House of Commons at the bar of the 
Times respecting his inquiries on the Clan- House. * 

ncarde estate. Shiahs. See Mohammedanism. 

“ She.” {Longmans.') This extraordinary Shipping and Shipbuilding Of ’87. Partly 
book by Mr. Rider Haggard (published during in consequence of the improved oonditioxi of'’ 
’87) created a great sensation It narrated the trade, and partly as a rebound from the restrio- 
series of adventures which Mr. Holly and his tion in output noticed in our ’87 ed., the tone of 
ward Leo Vmay went thtough in an enterprise the shipping and shipbuilding industry m ’87 
to which they had been partially helped and exhibitedan emphatic advancement. Still this 
encouraged by a singular shard, whose sides did not come all at once, experience having - 
bore mysterious writings in divers tongues, taught owners to be wary in welcoming any 
The Whole was a strange mixture of romance, apparent change for the better; and it was 
rhapsody, and philosophy. The doings at Kor, not until about the middle of the year, when 
the rcicutony of “ hot-potting,” and the story freights had advanced beyond all doubt, that 
of Aycaha — “She-who-must-be-obeyed ’’—upon orders for building went out pretty freely. In 
whom love seemed to have conferred eternal all, the tonnage built in ’87 is estimated at 
youth* will not soon be foigotten. It must, 679,000 tons, an increase of 100,000 tons over ’86. 
however, be said that the ** queerness ” of thir At the close of the year the reports from the 
“ hook was overdone in parts, and the author’s various centres, with one exception, were singu- 
jpextemy deserted him at several points. larly unanimous in tone. Freightages had gone 

«j 'Mi, School. See Pubi IC Schools. up all round, and as it was calculated that “of 
JyP Sheriff. On the morrow of Bt. Martin” the 17,917 vessels owned in the United Kingdom 
wnfNoVi. rsth) the Lord Chancellor, the Lord High only 585 are over 2,000 tons burthen each,” 
Treasui er, or if there be none the Chancellor the mobility of our mercantile navy will become < 
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apparent. In no part of the country has the re- .and the Colonies—we find here a sad bift 
turn of prosperity to the shipbuilding industry visible source of consumption apart from ordi- 
been more marked than ou the Clyde* Here, nary wear-and-teaf* ana in Addition t or the 
during- ’87 there were built 185,888 tons, against demand causSd by tW t natural* development 
373,440 in '86, an increase of over is, 000 tons, of trade. In any case, this is an element which 
but a decrease in comparison with ’85 of 8,000 mi^t be borne^ri* mind When dealing with 
tons ; the proportion of steel-built vessels shipping statistics. In speaking of UUwMters 
aggregating about 245*000 tons. At the begin- at sea (see Loss of JLifj£ at Sea), perhaps the 
tiing ol ’88, too, notwithstanding the increase most terrible, so far as the British mercantile 
in quotations— which was estimated to amount marine is concerned, was the sinking of the 
to at, much #$ 35 per cent, in compaiison with sailing ship Kapunda »n January, when on a 
the lowest point touched during ’87— on the voyage from Condon to Western Australia. 
Clyde alone there were orders in hand amount- She collided with the British barque Ada 
ing to over 200,000 tons, or more than the Melmorsj off ..he Brazilian coast, and went 
whole production of the previous twelvemonth, down with ovqr 200 souls, the Ada'welmore 
Whether increased freight charges and en- afterwards sinking. As regards the Royal 
handed prices by buildeis will have the effect Navy, H.M, gunboat Wasp disappeared^ m 
of bringing about their own corrective in the the autumn somewhere in the Malayan seas, 
shape of another contraction of business it is, although a comparatively new vessel and ■ be- 
of course, impossible to prognosticate, in lace lieved to* be well found in every respect, 
of the fact that this peculiarly English industry With regard to the American mail contracts 
has been in such doubtful circumstances for a referred to in our last volume, it was announced 
year or two. It may here be added, with refer- on Feb. 2nd that with the aid of the Admiralty 
ence to the development ol steel building, that the Postmaster-General had effected a new 
on the Clyde alone— and the work, on the arrangement, to come into being at the expiry 
Scottish river may be taken 3s in every re- of the three months’ understanding then in 
Spect typical of the work done elsewhere— the force. Briefly, the new idea was as follows-" — 
proportion of steel employed rose lrom 48 per As rqgaids the mail service, the White Star 
cent, m ’85 to 68£ in *86, and about Co per cent. Line to carry the mails every Wednesday from 
in ’87. A moment’s reflection will show how Liverpool, and the Ounard on Saturday, both 
much the#industiy must have benefited from calling at Queenstown —this arrangement not 
sitLh a transition. Very much the same kind precluding those who desired to ao so from 
of story is told by the river Tyne, where, forwarding letters from Liverpool by the Inman 
during * 87 , there were 97,000 tons launched, line on Tuesday.^ or by the German steamers 
against 85,000 tons m ’86, the vessels ranging from Southampton on Thursdays. Then, 
in size fi'om 77 tons to even 4,000 and 6,ooo as to the interest of the Admiralty in the 
tons each, many of them being built of steel matter, the Govenffnent concurrently made ah 
and destimd for foreign owners. The Tees arrangement whereby the finest mail steamers 
launched about 35,000 tons, an increase of could be called upon to act as cruisers or trajls- 

15.000 tons : and the neighbouring Hartlepools ports Tat peace prices) in time of war, while an 

63.000 tons, an enormous proportionate increase annual subvention was agreed to for all new 
of 38,000 ions. Coming farther down the same vessels built up to Admiralty designs. On 
coast, we lind' that the Wear, which Showed Feb. 7th Mr, Raikes explained the matter to 
such a depressing comparative retuin for ’86, the House of Commons with some detail, and 
took a good shine of the trade revival, turning the arrangement appears to have given general 
out 47 vessels m * 87 , of ar aggregate tonnage of satisfaction. 

46 , 714 , being an increase of 27,769, with every Shoa- A province of Abyssinia really 

indication of a continuation of the improvement a semi -independent kingdom, Whose ruler is 
dui ing ’88. The Humber did not exhibit a a feudatory of the Negus Johannes, 
distinct improvement ; while the MerseyVpi in- Shop Hours Regulation Act/ 86. This Act 
cipal films turned out only 10,664 tons in ’ 87 , provides tor the protection of persons under 
against 20,966 tons in ’86 ; but it must be £dded the age of eighteen years employed in or about 
that much repairing and refitting worx was shops. Such persons are not to be employed 
done on the river, and the year closed with for a longer time than seventy-four nours, 
healthy anticipations for the future. As an including meal-times, in any one week. If pre- 
indication of the higher character of the work viously on the same day employed in any factory 
done on board the new steamships turned out or woikshop as defined by the Factory ana 
at British ports, the return issued oy the Marine Woikshop Act 1878, for the number of hours 
Department of the Board of Trade is interesting, permitted by that Act, they must not be cm- 
This document gives the number of passenger ployed in a shop at all, or if previously employed 
steamers under the Board’s supervision during for fewer hours, they may be employed in a 
the year from July 26th, *86, to July 25th, ’87, as shop only foi so many hours as will complete 
1,964, on which there was not a single boiler that number. In every shop in which young 
explosion m the twelvemonth, while the total persons are employed the employer must ex- 
number of explosions during the past 10 years hibit in a conspicuous place a notice referring 
only numbered 22. Of course, in discussing to the provisions of the Act, and stating the 
the present developments and future prospr ts number ol hours in the week during which 
of ships and shipbuilding, the casualties must young persons may lawfully be employed. An 
not be overlooked. According to an estimate employer is liable to a fine of ,61 for every viola- 
made by the* Engineer, the loss during four of A ion ol the Act ; but if he can show that some 
the latest months of ’87 was as follows : 33,728 other person is the actual offender, such person 
tons, 32)398 tons, 38,252 tons, and 46,837 tons,— shall be convicted instead of the employer. The 
say about 150,000 tons for a thud ol the year, procedure under the Act is the same as under* 
and this not the worst third. If this may be the Factory and Workshop Act 1JB78. The term 
taken as an average— -the figures representing “shop,” as used in the Act, includes pubhc* 
all classes of vessels for the United Kingdom houses and refreshment-houses/ This Act does 
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&ot apply to persons employed in shops who | 
are members of the employer’s family. 

Bhortband. Abbreviation employment 
bf arbitrary marks to indicate letters and 
sounds. Shorthand was known to the Greeks 


sounds. Shorthand was known to the Greeks 
and the Romans in a limited degree. Ffom 
the decline of the Roman Empire till 1588, when 
Bright published the first system of shorthand 
in England, little progress was made. Bales’ 


in England, little progress was made. Bales’ 
Brachygjuphy ” folio wed«n ext (1590). These 
two systems were merely collections of arbi- 
trary marks for certain words. The theory of 
shorthand dates from the alphabet of Willis 
(1603), who describes his system as **4 felling 
characters and those preceding as “ verbal 
characters” After Willis the principal systems 
have been Rich (1646), Mason (1673), Gurney 
(1740), Angel (1758), Bvron (1767)1 Macaulay 
(1780), Mavor (1780); Taylor (1786), Clive (1810), 
Lewis (1812), Harding (1823), Moat “(1833). In 
1837 Phonography (writing by sound) was in- 
vented by Isaac Pitman, of Bath, and marks a 
new era in the history of shorthand, since by it 
the sounds of the English language are fully 
represented each by one stroke or motion of the 
hand ; and are so arranged as to show, as lar 
as passible, their mutual lelations. In the 
consonants, p stands first, next b; the lest 
follow in perfectly natural order, first the mute 
or explosive letters, proceeding irom the lips 
to the throat; then the semi-vocals, or con- 
tinuants, in the same order ; and lastly the 
nasals, liquids, coalescents, and aspirate. 
Scarcely more than half tl*? consonants are 
essentially different \ the articulations in the I 
pairs p and b, t and d , /a nd v, etc., are the 
same, but the sound is, so to speak, light or 
0 surd ” in the first, and heavy or “ sonant ” in 
the second letter oi each pair. The consonants 
in each pam are represented by strokes m the 
same position, and of the same shape, but that 
chosen for the second is written thuk , instead 
of thin, thus, \ p, \ b t \t,\d, \^J, v, 

etc. ; and thus, not only is the memory not 
burdened with a multitude of signs, but the 
mind perceives that a thxn stroke corresponds 
With a light articulation , and a thick stroke with 
a heavy articulation . The vowels, twelve in 
number, are divided into long and short , each 
series commencing with the most openrsound. 
The six long vowels, as heard in the words 
paifn, pale, peat ; nought, note, food, art; repre- 
sented, the first three by heavy dots, the other 


seated, the first three by heavy dots, the other 
three by short heavy strokes, placed before or 
after the consonant. The six short vowels, 
heard in pat , pet, pit; not, nut, foot , are 
mmilarly represented, the dots and dashes in 
this case being light. (For a more detailed ex- 
planation of the system see Mr. Pitman’s 
works.) Since 1837 many systems have been 
published, the most important being Bell 
(*84$), Everett (1877)1 Pocknell (1881), Sloan- 
Duployd (188a). Phonographyis the only system 
that has produced a literature. All its publica- 
tions would constitute a small library. The 
following facts show its great and increasing 


Paternoster Row, L.U), partly in shorthand? 
has a weekly circulation of 30,000. In addition, 
there ape one weekly and four monthly maga- 
SBtiiKS, lithographed entirely in Phonography. 
- The Phonetic Society, instituted in 1843, re— wes 
a yearly 1 ddition of over 2,000 membev /!ac.h 
, important town now possesses its Shorthand 


Writers’ Association, and there are eighty such , 
associations in existence, the largest having a 
membership of over 400. They have increased 
very rapidly of late. In the last week of Septem- 
ber a Shorthand Congress was held in London to 
celebrate conjointly two events of importance 
—namely, (1) the Jubilee of Mr. Isaac Pitman’s 
system of phonography, published in 1837 ; 
(2) the Tercentenary of modern shorthand, 
which was originated by Dr. Timothy Bright 
about 1587. The meetings were <vell ^ported 
in the papers, arid 3erved to greatly increase 
the public interest in the art. Mr. Pitman was 
presented with a bust of himself in recognition 
of his se/viecs to the art. A considerable 
number of schools are now adding the study of 
shorthand to their curriculum, in consequence 
of its being made one of the subjects lor the 
new Oxford and Cambridge Commercial Certificate, 
Shrewsbury School. See Public Schools. 

Siberia. A Russian province, larger than 
Europe, which is only separated from the rest 
ol the empire by the low-lying Ural hills, a 
slender barrier which is now being broken 
down by the extension of the Russian railway 
system into Siberia, and by incorporating the 
West Siberian governments with tne European 
Russian administrative system. See ed. ’8t>. 

Siberian Railways. The extensions in this 
far eastern portion of Russian territory consist 
of thiee lines between Tomsk and ViacLivostock 
—from Tomsk to Irkutsk, to Stretinsk (on the 
Shieka, an affluent ol tne Amoor) and from 
Lake Khanka, or Han-koi, on to vladivostock 
on the coast. If possible, it is intended to com- 
mence operations next spring ; and the whole, it 
is hoped, will be constructed in five years. It 
was reported irom St. Petersburg, July and. 
that ceitam Americans had already proposed 
to connect the Siberian line with the American 
continent by means of a bridge across Behring’s 
Straits (!). 

Sidgwick, Henry, M.A., b. at Ski pton, York- 
shire, 1838. Educated at Rugby and Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, of which he was a Fellow 
<1859-60), and Lecturer of Trinity Coll, (1859-75), 
when he was appointed Praelector of Moral 
and Political Philosophy, Honorary Fellow of 
Trinjty Coll. (1881). He is the author of a work 
on “The Methods of Ethics,” and “Principles of 
Political Economy,” and several articles on 
philosophical and literary subjects. He took 
a prominent part in the pomotion of the 
Higher Education of Women at Cambridge, 
especially in the foundation and management 
of wtrwnham College. 

Sierra Leone. A British colony on West 
African coast, including also the Isles de Los, 
Sherbro, and Mannah. Area, in occupation 
468 sq. m., of entire settlement 3,000 sq, m. ; 
pop. 60,546, chiefly blacks. Capital/Freetown ; 
pop. 22,000. Climate mimical to Europeans- 
Little production, but large trade with interior 
in palm-oil, palm kernels, bennie-seed, ground- 
nuts, cola-nuts, coeoanuts } ginger, indiarubber, 
copal, hides, wax, a little ivory, teak, and gold- 
dust. It is a Crown colony under the Governor 
of West Africa Settlements, but four people's 
representatives are called to the Legislative 
Council. Naval station and headquarters of a 
West Indian regiment. Religious institutions 
flourish. Education provided for. Fotirah Bay 
College affiliated to Durham University. For 
financial statistics see British Empihx, etc. 
(table). Originally used as a refuge for rescued 
slaves. Progress unsatisfactory. First acqui- 
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eition, 1787. Expeditions against the Yuni and class of toilers in the over-crowded districts Of 
other troublesome tribes in '87. Their strong- London. ;* 


holds were captured after fighting. 


Singapore.* Capital) and one of the Straits 


K.- Johnston's “Africa/* and “Her Majesty’s Settlements (q.v.). Pop. 140,000. 

Colonies.’ 1 * *8iOH CoUege. ; jQimdcd in *630 by the Rev. 

Signalling. See Railway Signalling. Drt White, wh ©appropriated the sum of £3,000 
Silver, English. See Mining. for the purchase of a site in the City of London 

Simon’s Bay. See Coaling Stations, for the college and the almsho§t&e attached to 
Bkitish. it, and directed his ex«fcutors to provide out 

Simplon Railway Ttmnol. A scheme for of his estates in the country an annual revenue 
continuing me railway from Geneva to Martigm of £160, of whiah £120 was to be secured, to the 


giore. The estimated length is ia£ miles, and to preachers of quarterly Latin sermones ad 
the cost about 100,000.000 francs. Encouraged clerum, and the -cost of the banquet upon the 
by the successes m the Arlberg, St. Gothard, anniversary and the other appointed days, 
and Mont Cenis, it was stated at the commence- which was to reward those who listened to 
ment of *86 that work would soon be com- the sermons, was to be defrayed. The new 
menced. 'The level to be followed, it is stated, building, which was designed, by Mr. A. W. 
will be lower than that of any of the others, Blomfield*, the architect, cost ,£25,000, and was 
hence the greater length. The St, Gothard, it opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
may be remarked, is 1,154 metres, the Mont on Dec. 15th, 1886, in the presence of the 
Cenis 1,338, and the Arlberg 1,313 metresj above Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
sea level. The lighting and ventilating ar- cellor, and a large and influential assembly. It 
rangements which have proved so successful is a handsome red-brick edifice, having a bold 
m the fac. Gothaid will be closely followed, projecting- porch. The style of architecture is 
Nothing was done with this scheme during 1886, very late Gothic, of a date slightly anterior to 
rival projects, to tunnel the St. Bernard and the foundation of the building. The library is a 
Mont Blanc, having sprung up. The St. Ber- fine Gothic hall, with a pointed, open oak roof, 
nard rotjte would be much shorter than the 96 ft. lone, 45 ft. w ide, and 42 ft. in height. On 
Simplon, being only 9,485 metres, but as it either side are four bays 10ft. deep, affording 
would lead to Turin, and thence to Milan, the secluded accommodation for readers, and about 
object the French have m view — viz., to com- 20 ft. from the floor a gallery runs round the 

E ete with the St. Gothard, which is said to whole building, giving easy access to the upper 
ave benefited Germany so much — would, it is shelves of books. The college possesses at 
thought, be lost. A telegram dated Berne, the present time aJ>out 65,000 volumes, of which 
March ai, *87, stated that the Cantons of Vaud 36,000 are on the shelves of the library, the 
and Valais bad voted the sum of 5,000,000 francs j emainder being kept for the present m the 
towards the construction of the tunnel ; but u extensive book-iooms at the back of the build- 
was reported in May that the Italian Government ing. Theic is room altogether for another 
had decided not to grant a subvention for the 30,000 or 40,000 volumes. On the same floor 
work. However, an understanding was subse- are the librarian's room, the assistant-librarian’s 
queutly arrived at, for it was eventually stated room, and a pleasantly-situated room over the 
from Brussels (Sept. 20th) that the Italian and poieh, giving a view across the Thames and 
Swiss delegates had Bigned a Convention at Berne up and down the Embankment. There is also 
relative to the junction of the Italian lines to a large morning-room, which serves the pur- 
the tunnel. Switzerland by this agreement con- pose of a common-room. All the rooms are 
tributes 15,000,000 francs, the Italian Government roofed with fine specimens of carved oak work, 
5,000,000, and the provinces and towns of. Upper See ed, ’87. 

Italy 10,000,000. It was added that Paris Sixpence, The New. See Coinage, The 
financial houses had subscribed for 60,000,000 Jubilee. 

francs in ordinary and preference shares* * Skating. Mr. Goodman is president ahd 

Sims, G. R., #was b. in London ’47. He Mi J. D. Digby secretary oT the National 
entered the literary profession as a contributor Skating Association. On Jan. 3rd, *87, the Open 
to the Weeklv Dispatch and Fun, He was Championship race of 1 4 mile, atSwaveeey, was 
one of the pi ejectors of the Referee newspaper, won by George (“Fish *7 Smart, in 5 mm. 384 sec., 


one of the pi ejectors of the Referee newspaper, won by George (“Fish *7 Smart, in 5 mm. 364 sec., 
in which were first published his well-known Isaac See being second. On Jan. 15th James 
“Dagonet Ballads.” Mr. S. came into promi- Smart skated ten miles in 36 min- 39 sec. On 
nence as a dramatist when his Crutch and Jan. 17th H. Carter won the three miles ohaxn- 
Tooihpick was produced at the Royalty Theatre, pionship, and both George See and James 
April ’79. Lights of London (Princess’s, ’81) Smart beat Van den Bergjmd Kingma at the 
stamped his success as a graphic melodramatic International meeting in Holland: whilst the 
play-writer — a reputation which* in his sub- mile amateur championship at the Rotterdam 
sequent Works, he has consistently main- meeting was secured by Mr. C. G. Tebbutt, his 


In collaboration with Mr 


Henry time being 3 min. 37 secs. 

inVi^a ” OValnf A m> i tt 


Pettitt he wrote the play “ Harbour Lights, Skeleton Army. Organised by the rough 
which was produced with great success at the element of the population as a counter agitation 
Ad el phi in '86, Another of Mr. S.’s popular to the Salvation Army. See ed. ’87. 
plays is “ The Romany Rye,” which was being Slander. Slander is defamation by word of 
played at tlie time of the terrible disaster at 1 mouth, as distinguished from libel, which is 
the E*eter Theatre last year. Mr. S. has defamation by writing, etc. As a rule abusive 
taken great interest in the work of improving language, however coarse, is no ground of 
the-soclal oondition of the poor, and in his “How action, unless special damage can be-shown m 
the Poor Live,” originally contributed to the have ensued to its object. Thus calling a man 
Pictorial World.he has drawn graphic pictures swindler or a woman a prostitute does not in 
oftbeterrible sufferings endured by thehumbler itself give ground fot an action. But words 
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Imputing to any person misconduct in his !■ 
business or profession, words charging any 
person -with having committed *un indictable 
oficncfe, and words to the effect that any per- 
son is suffering fiom contagious disease, $re 
all actionable without proof of special damage. 
In othe^ respects the law of slander closely 
resembles thc k law ol'Jibel. Thus in both the 
definitions of malice, of publication, and of 
privileged communications are the same. The 
same liability attaches to thofse \yho repeat 
what they have heard or read. The truth of 
the charge made is a good defence m slander 
as well as in libel. The civil remedies ior 
slander me the same as lor libel. But slander, 
unlike libel, can never be made the subject ol 
a criminal prosecution, bee Libel, and lor 
the details of the law of slander consult 
“Addison on Torts,” chapter 6. , 

Slave Coast. The Guinea Coast between 
Gold Coast and Lagos. Behind it are large 
lagoons. Heie are Popo, Whydah, the Daho- 
man port, German Togoland, French PortcNovo, 
Poitugucse Ajuda, English Badagiy, etc. 

Slavonia, bee A u&tri a-I 1 un o a war. 
Slavonians, Legislation. See Austrian 
Political Paktils. # 

Sliding Scale System. See Min i ng. 

Small Tithes. See Titiiih. 

Smith, Sir Archibald Levin, a judge of the 
Queen’s, Bench Division ol the High Court of 
Justice, was b. in 18-36. Called to the bar in 
3860. lie served his time as Junior Counsel 
ol the Treasury (j 863-68), and “again (1879-83), 
when he was elevated to the bench. During 
his career Mr. Justice A. I.. Smith, who never 
took silk, wirt engaged in many important 
commercial cases and election petitions, and 
there is no judge on the bench who enjoys a 
greater degree ol populanty 

Smith, GOldWih. LL.D., was b. at Reading, 
Berks, 1823, Jpl^icatcd at Eton and Oxford, 
whexe he gtamtJited first class in classics ’47 ; 
Fellow of Uniy. Coll. Oxford ’47. He was 
Assistant-IHo. of the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the |W» 4 Ition of the Univ. ol Oxford ’50, and 
Scoretaqf'tid e subsequent Commission, under 
which magdrlant University refoi ms weic intro- 
duced. , 'Rcgius Professor ol History ('58 to ’68) 
at Oxfijra, and was bi ought prominently into 
notice Ly his lectui cs, which wet e characterised 
by gieat \igour ami oiiginaiily and a strong 
U-unng towaid demociatic doctrines. Ho was 
amongst the few Englishmen of 'High* and 
leading” who championed the cause of the 
North in the American Civil War. At the 
conclusion of the war, he visited the United 
States on a lectui u>g tom , which was brilliantly 
successful. In ’68 he accepted the Professorship 
of History ut Cornell TJmv., New Yoik, which ! 
be resigned 111 *yi when he was appointed a_ 
member of the Senate ol the Univ. of Toronto, 
w ’ u*e he has since icsided He is the author 
of numeiotiH works on English and American 
historical subjects and of main political pamphlets, 
lie has recently distinguished inmscJf by his 
vigoious articles in the leading reviews in 
condemnation of Mr. Gladstone's Irish poliev. 
Smith, Ut Hon. Sir Montagu E-, t>. 1809., 

Called to the bur at the Middle l'cmple (1835), 
Q.C. UStia), Represented Truro as a Libeial- 
£onvei vatirc (1659 65*, when lie w r as appointed 
■ a pu ge oi the Court of Common Pleas. M ember 
ol »;,c Judicial t ommittee of the Privy Council 
(1871), am! a member of the Universities Com- 
mittee t: -he same bods .1877). 


Smith, Rt. Hon. William Henry, M.P., 
P.C., was b. 1825, He is D.L. for Middlesex, 
and J.P. for Herts, Oxon,„Bucks and Middle- 
sex. Member of the London School Board 
(1870-74) ; 01 the Council of King’s Coll., London; 
created D.C.L. of Oxford (1879). He has held 
the following official appointments : Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (1874-77); First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1877-80) ; Secretary 
for War (1885). Returned in the Conservative 
interest as member for Westminster (1868-85); 
Strand Div. 1885 and 18 86. On the resignation 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Smith vacated 
the War Office and assumed the Jeadership of 
the House of Commons as First Lord of the 
Treasury. Mr. Smith is a vigorous speaker 
and, a very careful and capable administrator. 
He has always been distinguished for laborious 
attention to ‘his duties, which were rendered 
particularly trying last session, owing to the 
attacks made upon him by members of the 
lush party, on account of his connection with 
the firm of W. H. Smith & Sons, who con- 
spicuously advertised on their railway book- 
stalls the well known pamphlet “ PamqJJism 
and Crime.” Under the will of the lat&iLf&ft, 
Jtldesleigh Mr. S. w'as appointed iitx*jagw- 4 igce~ 
cutoi to that nobleman. ‘ 

Smith, William, LL.D., Hon. D.C.% Oxnh; 
classical scholar, and editor of the ftafajftrteriy 
Kevictv (q.v.) since 1867, b. in London, May 20th, 
1813. Educated at the University of London, 
was intended for the bar, and kept the usual 
terms at Gray’s Inn ; but abandoned the pro- 
fession of the law for classical literature. He 
is the editor of the Classical and Biblical Diction- 
aries, the author of many educational works, 
and was for several years Classical Examiner 
in the University of London, and Professor of 
Classics in New 1 College, London. 

Smithfield Club. 11 lie national society now 
known as the Smithfield Club was instituted 
under the title of the “Smithfield Cattle and 
Sheep Society,” on Dec. 17th, 1798. In 1800 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, made a proposition 
for a new constitution of the Society, and it 
was then determined to establish it as a per- 
manent club. The first six exhibitions W'cre 
held at the Dolphin Yard, Smithfield, In 1805 the 
Club removed to Dixon’s Repository, in Barbican. 
Fiom 1806 to 1838 the shows took place at 
Sadlers Yard, in Goswell Street^ but more com- 
modious premises being required, a removal 
was made (1839) to the premises then known as 
the Horse Bazaar, in Baker Street. In 1862 the 
show was transferred to the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, where it is now held under an agree- 
ment ioi twenty-one years (from 1876). In 1844 
the Queen and Prince Albert visited the exhibi- 
tion, being, it is believed, the first agricultural 
show* ever honoured by the presence of the 
sovereign. Her Majesty again visited it (1850 
and 1 860). The Prinoe of Wales became a 
member (1862), and has twice filled the office 
of President of the Club. At the* annual meet- 
ing held in December 1886, it was announced 
that the Duke of Edinburgh had accepted the 
appointment of president lor 1887, and the Earl 
of Feversham was elected president for 1888. 
The sum offered for competition last year was 
£4,366, The Club now consists of aajrlife and 
609 annual members. Its offioes are at 12, 
Hanovei Square, W,; Seo., Mr. H. J. Hine. 

Sobranje. See Bulgarian Political 
Parties. 

Soccage Tenures. See Lanp Question, 
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Social Democrats, German. See German 
Political Parties. 

Socialism. Primarily and broadly tbe name 
given to the doctrine which proclaims the equal 
right of all to the material conditions of existence 
—that is, to the enjoyment of the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life— and at the same 
time the equal duty of all to labour in relatively 
equal proportion (so far as may be needful) for 
the maintenance of those material conditions. 
Socialism is thus, in its first intention, an 
economic doctrine. But by most schools of 
Socialists this has been,, and is, regarded as the 
necessary foundation merely of a reconstruction 
of human life generally— i.e. t of a complete re- 
adjustment of political, religious, and domestic 
relations, involving the aboli tion of their pi esent 
forms. Socialism may be said to be essentially 
antithetic to civilisation. The latter ( cimtas ) is 
based on the notion of the individual possession 
of wealth ; the former ( soctetas ) on that of the 
collective possession of wealth. But though 
bocialism discountenances the mere lust lor 
possession (property) on the part of the indi- 
vidual, it contends that collective ownership is 
the first condition for the general enjoyment of 
those products of labour which are at pre- 
sent indeed possessed but often not enjoyed 
even by their owners. TFse for each and posses- 
sion for %ll is the motto of Socialism .—The 
history of Socialist theory falls into two 
periods nearly coinciding with the turning 
point of the century. The indications in the 
course of the French Revolution of Socialistic 
instincts on the part of many who drew up 
projets de constitution, etc., are many. Notably 
the Constitution of 1793 contains several provi- 
sions of a Socialist nature. But they are rather 
instinctive than conscious. The insurrection of 
Baboeut in 1798 was the first movement that 
was founded on any distinct basis of theoretic 
Socialism. The movement was. of course, 
unripe, and collapsed immediately; but it is 
significant so far as it goes. Hard upon this 
fust indication of an attempt at transforming 
society on political lines followed the rise 
of the first of the Utopist or non-political 
schools of Socialism— that of the Englishman 
Wohnt Owen. Saint-Simon and Founer in 
France elaborated their systems soon aftei- 
wurds. The distinctive feature of the Utopist 
Socialism, which continued more or lesfi active 
till the middle of the century, is the belief in 
the possibility of creating a perfect society by 
the inculcation of a rational system of doctrines, 
—in other words, merely by the adoption of 
a cieed. The idea of historic evolution is 
entirely absent from these systems, and neces 
snrily so. The highest ambition of the founders 
and their disciples was to go out into Lhe 
wilderness and establish model communities, 
which should convert the. world by example; 
but which have really served , only to point a 
moral for orthodox political economists, and 
adorn a tale of failure and blasted hopes. — Just 
as the old Utopist Socialism was declining, 
modern Scientific Socialism began to dawn. 
It*, appearance may be dated from 1847, when 
Marx and Engels issued their remarkable an <4 
epochrinalutig “ Communist manifesto." At the 
same tftne Proudhon was developing his thesis, 
“ Im propriffe e'est le vol'' From the former 
of these two sources springs the great Collec- 
tiM st-Socialist movement of modern times; 
from the latter (though more indirectly) the 
heresy of Anarchism (see Anarchism), The 


doctrine of Commqnist or Collectivist Socialism 
regards history from the evolutionary point of 
view, insisting that the basal factor in that 
evolution is its economic side. The history bf 
civilisation, it maintains, is at bottom a history 
of The struggle of classes, of the transference of 
economic domination and therewith of political 
and social domination, from one class to an- 
other, with the vast conflict of interests which 
this involves. Thus the transfereftce of power 
from land to aapital, from feudal privilege to 
middle-cl&s contract, from birth “to wealth, 
which l^pgan at the close of the middle ages, 
and which was ; consummated at the French 
Revolution, is the foundation of everv import- 
ant historical eyent that has occurred in the 
course of that period. Religious development 
is at bottom no less than political development, 
the outeojne of the war oF classes. Protestant- 
ism represents the religious aspect of middle- 
class domination, as Catholicism does that of 
aristocratic domination. The ascendency of 
the middle-classes is now complete in every 
department of human interests, material and 
intellectual. All is measured by the middle- 
class standard of profit and loss. Competition 
and so called “free contract " are the universal 
conations of things. At the same time capital 
tends to become concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands. The result is, on the one 
side a small class of capitalists with the 
means of production entirely in their power, 
who can therefore demand what terms they 
like for the permission to allow the labourer 
to live by the labour-power which is hi:» sole 
possession ; on the other an ever-increasing 
army of workmen ready to work for the 
barest subsistence-wages. The foundation of 
the antithesis of Bourgeois and ProlStaire dates 
from the break-up of the mediaeval system of 
production for use when only the surplus was 
exchanged, and the commencement ofthe modem 
system of production for profit, by means of 
world- wide exchange. With the great industry 
which succeeded tbe manufacture or diviston-oF- 
labour sysLem at the close of the last century, 
and which has been extending its sway ever 
since, it reached its final phase. The profit of 
capital is simply part of the surplus-value 
which the labourer produces over and above 
what* is necessary to his subsistence. The 
“iron law of wages” declares that wages tend' 
to sink to this subsistence-level, owing to compe- 
tition among rhe labourers, and that the surplus 
accrues to capital in one or other of its forms. 
— Socialists Deheve that the capitalistic, com- 
etitive, or commercial system is tending to 
reak down, so to say, by its own weight; that 
the class which is us embodiment is growing 
unable to manage its own svsf'em, while its 
pressure on the working-classes grows more 
and more unbearable. The time is now ripe, 
They sav. for the working-classes throughout 
the world to combine to hike possession aF the 
means of production, land, factories, communi- 
cations, mines, etc., together with the means 
of distribution and exchange, warehouses, 
stores, banks, etc., and work them in the 
interest of the whole community. With the 
complete communisation ofthe means' of produc- 
tion and exchange, nationalism, they contend, 
would have lost all meaning, the world being 
divided into groups of workers who would im 
Longer have an interest in keeping up race- 
bartiers. Socialism is, therefore, essentially 
opposed to patriotism in the nanow sense o| 
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the word.— The history of Socialist parties can spent £ 32,000 on the building and establishment 
onJv be given briefly. The Chartist movement of a training college for one hundred school- 
in England has been sometimes, and with a mistresses, at Tottenham; the cost last year * 
measure of truth, described as Socialistic ; but of maintenance of this was £1,398. Seo., Rev. 
its Socialism was, to a great extent, like the W. H. Grove, M.A. (Mfioe, Northumberland 
Socialist tendencies of the french Revolutipn, Avenue, London, W.C. 

unconscious and unformulatcd. On the face of SOCOtra. A large island lying 150 miles off 


the sentimental sides of Socialism on to Chris- 3,000 so. m. ; pop. 4,000. Since 1856 it has been 
tianity. Similar, though less honest, attempts under British protection, a subsidy being paid 
have since been made on the Continent in the to the Arabian Sultan of Keshin, he under- 
same direction, But the most important event taking not to cede the island to any Power but 
after the Revolution of 1848— when, notably in England. In 1886 it was formally annexed by 
Pans, certain forms of Socialism came to the England, and is now provisionally ruled by the 
front” was the foundation of the “International Resident of Aden. Its people are nomadic, 
Working Men’s Association 'bin 1864, which for hitherto governed by Arab chiefs. The capital, 


Europe. Gradually the scieqtihc socialism ot the high land is rocky and arid. A here are 
Marx supplanted older and cruder theories in fruitful valleys and lower slopes, with plenteous 
the International, while the personality of Marx pasturage supporting large flocks and herds, 
obtained increasing weight. The great work bocotra is tamed for its aloes, and also exports 
of the International was seen in the Paris Com- dragon’s blood (a dye resin), dates, figs, etc. 
iriune of 1871, which marks an epoch as the first its possession may prove of importance to us, 
proletarian government. After the fall of the now that a rival colonising: Power (Germany) 
Commune, the International, as an organisation, is established on the neighbouring .Somali 
owing to the machinations of the Anarchists, mainland, 
accomplished little, and in a few years broke SOdO. See Port Hamilton. 
up. Meanwhile, Socialism had made enormous Sodor and Man, Rt. Rev. Jollrf'' Waring 
strides, especially in (ici many and Austria (see Bardsley, Lord Bishop of, was educated at 
German and Ausnuan Political Parties). Trinity Coll., Dublin, where he graduated M. A., 
The movement did not really touch England and was ordained deacon ’55, He was for some 
till 1883, when the then “ Demon atic Fcdera- time Archdeacon ot Warrington, and subse- 
tion,” now * ‘ Social Democratic Federation,” qucntly Chaplain to the Bishop of Liverpool. He 
declared for Socialism in its manifesto "So- was appointed Incumbent of Sit. Saviours in that 
ei.ilism Made Plain.” Early in 1885 the city in ’71, and was elevated to the episcopal 
“Sooialist League” was founded, in conse- bench as Bishop of Sodor and Man last year, 
quencc of a secession from the Social Demo- The bishopric is worth £2,000 a year, 
cratic Federation, partly occasioned by personal Solicitor. This is the name given to the 
differences and partly by divergences on ques- lower branch of the legal profession. It was 
turns of tactics and policy. The League formerly used by those whose practice was in 
has since largely developed ; but hitherto its the Chancery Courts, while attorney was used 
rigorous exclusion of pai b amentary action and in the Common Law Courts. By the Judicature 
immediate questions from its programme, have Act of 1873 all attorneys, solicitors, and proctois 
prevented it attaining the proportions of the shall be called solicitors of the Supreme Court, 
original body. Organised Socialism, in anti- They are obliged to take out annually a cer- 
tlicsis to Anarchism, it should be mentioned, is tiheate, and are considered officers of the couit, 
sometimes termed Collectivism. Names arid and aTe under the conti ol of the judges who 
Addresses of English Sooialist bodies as under may, on motion made to them, strike anv 
Booial Democrats Federation : offices, Bridge offender off the rolls. They are enabled to 
Street, Blackfriars, Sec. W. F. Lee, weekly sue for their costs, and mayj>e sued by their 
organ Justice ; Sooialist League : offices, 13, Far- client for negligence. Their interests are pro - 
ringdoii Road, Sec. H. A, Barker, weekly organ tected by the society named tfte Incorporated 
Commonweal ; Socialist Union; offices, 185, Fleet Law Society iq.v.), Chancery Lane. 

Street, E.C, monthly organ The Socialist*, Solicitor-General, The, is one of the chief 
Fabian Society (for propaganda among the edu- counsel to the Crown (see Queen’s Counsel) 
eated classes). Consult Karl Marx’s “ Capital,” and assistant to the Attorney-General. He is 
Hyndman’s “Historical Basis of Socialism in in nearly all cases a member of parliament, 
England,” Bax’s “ Religion of Socialism,” etc. and has political as well as legal duties. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- present Solicitor-General is Sir Edward Clarke. 
f lodge, The, was founded Tn ifoj8, “to promote Somaliland. The country occupying the 
and encourage the erection of chanty schools eastern horn or promontory of Africa. zeilah 
£ In all parts of England and Wales.’ By the and Berbera are the chief ports on the Gulf ot 
' year 1741 nearly 2,000 chai ity schools had been Aden, and are now British, having been de- 
established, chiefly through the instrumen- dared so m 1885. In February 1886 the German 
tality of the S.V.C.K, In iBij the National Government declared a Protectorate over the 
Society (y.t*.) was established, mainly to re- whole promontory; taking the coast bevond 


i #nd encourage the erection of charity schools eastern horn or promontory 
in all parts of England and Wales.’ By the and Berbera are the chief poi 


Society was established, mainly to re- whole promontory; 

Jieve the parent Society of some of its heavy rthe British territory (Berbera) orf the north, 
labours. Of late years the Society has devoted and as far south as Warsheikh, where British 
much attention to the publication,, of cheap, protectorate (1887) again begins. Treaties 
coocPdooks, principally 01 a religious or educa- nave been effected with the various ^native 
ftonal nature. The expenditure by way of free rulers of the Somali coasts and country. The 
gran of money and books for the year ending interior of the country appears to be an 
March 31st, 1887, was £41,688. It has recently elevated plateau, with vast tracts of stony r 




-waterless desert, but also with some fertile beautiful and well-built, city, with many fine, 
„ regions. About the centre of the Dromon- buildings and institutions. Towns* not sub* 
tory lies the country of Ogadayn. South of urban, are mo^ly small centres ; Gawlcr, K** 
it is the rich valley of the Webbe Bhebeyli punda, Kooringa, Moonta, Naracoorte, «Port 
C* Leopard river Burton, in 1856, visited Victor, Wallaroo, the largest ; Palmerston and 
Baxar, which lies about 175 miles south from threft others in Northern Territory* Settled 
Zeilah; a walled town of 35,000 inhabitants, part of colony divided into 36 counties, hundreds 
surrounded by fields and orchards. It was the (agricultural blocks), 21 municipalities, and na 
| capital of Haatyeh, one of the seven provinces District Councils— tne last of most importance. 

of the Arab empire of Zeilah, founded in the Also four pastoral districts.— Chief rivers are 
^ seventh centifry. In 187s it was occupied by portions of lower Murray, Wakefield, Gawler, 
r Egyptian troops. In 1886 a party of British Torrens, in "south, and the large and navigable 
subjects (Indian) and others* were "killed near Roper, Adelaide, Victoria, Daly, etc., in the 
Hararby the natives. It sends slaves, ivory, Northern Territory. Country around St. Vincent 
tobacco, gums, tallow and other produce to Gulf very rich and fertile. Extensive pastoral 
Berbers. The Somali breed immense numbers regions farther back. About aoo miles north of 
of camels, for the sake of their flesh. The Adelaide begins a dry region separating the 
price of a camel in the markets is from eighteen fertile south from the farther north, which is 
to twenty-five dollars. Off Cape Guardafui subject to tropical rains. Three considerable 
ip lies the British island of Socotra (<7.y.) f The mountain Chains traverse this part. Interior 
" Somali are a Hamite race, nearly akin to the not entirely sterile. Very many salt flakes, 
ancient Egyptians, and are closely related to Much fair pasture-land. But tne soil and 
x the Gal las, who dwell south of Abyssinia — with climate of the south are chiefly adapted for the 

* -whom, however, they are in perpetual feud, growth of wheat, which has already made the 

The Somali are a pastoral people, carrying arms colony the “granaiy of Australasia,” and for 
and ever ready to use them. They are divided vine and olive, both of which are now extan- 
into tribes, under sultans, and are not alto- sively planted. The mulberry thrives, but 
gether Uu’barous. See Berbera, Eeila, sericulture has yet to be introduced. Climate 
Colonies of European Powers, etc. Con- of the south one of the most agreeable and 
suit a papt^- by F. L. James, in “Proceedings healthy in Australia, Northern Territory rich 
of Royal Geographical Society," Oct. 1885. soil near rivers, covered with timber, bamboo, 

Somers Islands* An obsolete name of the etc. Rugged but low table-lands behind. 
Bermuda Islands (7. v.). ' Suitable lor tropical agriculture. Minerals 

SOUdan. That section of Africa lying im- are copper, iron, silver-lead in quantity ; gold, 
mediately south of the Sahara. Its limits are tin, and bismuth, not so prevalent. Gold- 
variously defined. It may be said to be bounded fields both in south and north have lately 
’ by the Sahara on the N. ? to be merged into Sene- been opened. Marble quarried, and petroleum ' 
gambiaand the countries of the Guinea Coast raised. — Executive the Governor and responsible 
on the W., and to extend to the Abyssinian Ministry. Parliament consists of Legislative 
highlands on the E. The southern limit is N. Council and House of Assembly. Council 
of the Congo region. This vast territory is consists of twenty-four members — eight retire 
divided into numerous states. It is the home trienmally — elected by colonists ol three 
of the trite JVcgro race, as apart from the years' residence, owning £50 freehold or £20 
other races of Africa ; but Arabs have here im- annual leasehold, or paying ^25 annual rent ; 
posed their religion and civilisation upon the whole colony voting m four constituencies, 
natives, and have given ruicis to many of the Assembly elected triennially on manhood 
negro states. Tropical rains render parts of suffrage: fifty-two meml ers. Colony is repre- 
thc Soudan very fertile ; grain of various kinds, sented in the Federal Council of Australasia, 
cotton, and many products are largely o,ulti- Northern Territory ruled by a Resident and 
vated. The natives manufacture cotton cloths, staff. Religion and education arc well pro- 
and work in iron and in gold. Their towns are vided ffcr. Volunteers and reserve number 
large and straggling. Houses are mostly of about 2,000 of all arms. The colony possesses 
, clay, square, with*central court. The district a modern efficient ironclad and torpedo-boats, 
of Senaar, the eastern limit, has been under South essentially pastoral and agricultural 
Egyptian rule till recently, and has been 2,785,490 acres cultivated, of which 1,942,453 
„ .brought into notice through our campaign arc under wheat, yielding 14,621,755 bushels, pr 
against the BEahdi, For detailed account see 7J bushels per acre ; 7,264 acres are under oats, 
ed. ’86, Consult Keith Johnston's “Africa,” producing 88,639 bushels, or 12 bushels per acre ; 
and works of Sir S. Baker, Rohlfs, NachtigaJ, 15,697 acies are under barley, producing 211,207 
Gordon, and other travellers. bushels, or 13^ bushels per acre ; 46,366,420 lb. 

South America. Under this head are com- of wool exported, and 84,591 tons of breadstuff's 
prised the Argentine Republic, the Empire of (1886); minerals, chiefly copper, value ^338,133. 
Brazil, and tne Republics of Bolivia, Chili, In 1885 4,590 acres of vineyard produced 473,535 
- Ecuador, Paraguay. Pei u. Uruguay", and Vene- gallons of wine and 4,000 gallons of brandy; 
zuela, each of which will be scpamtdy treated, horses numbered 168,000; cattle 389,000; sheep 
South Australia.. Acolonv comprising the 6,700,000. There are 1,421 miles of railway; 
central section of Australia. The older portion, 3,650 miles of good main road ; and 9,718 miles 
South Australia proper, lies between 129 0 and telegraph. For financial statistics see British 
141 0 E. long v and from the sea to 26° S. lat. Empire, etc. (table). Gold produced in 1885 
To this was added 186^ the Northern &as 4,692 oz., value £18,295, The undeveloped 
Territory, lying between 129° and 138° E. long., resources of the colony are considerable. In 
and north” of 26° S. lat. The whole colony, the Northern Territory land suitable for sugar* 

r thus constituted, contains 903,690 sq, m., ex- tea, cinchona, etc., can be had in' blocks of two# 

♦ tending 1,850 m. N. to S. and 650 m.‘W. to E. ; square miles, at 6 a. per acre rent or 7s. 6d. pur- 

pop, 313,355. Capital Adelaide, pop. 45,333, chase ; pastoral leases for twenty-five to three 

Or* with surrounding suburbs, 128,000. It is a hundred square miles at rising to 2s. 6d, per 
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mile, for twenty-five years, and stock conditions. 
.-Colony founded in 1836, under auspices of 
Saudi Australian Colonisation Association : 
government vested m .Governor appointed 
and commissioners approved by the Cr^wn. 
Lands to be sold at not less than £1 per acre, 
and funds devoted to emigration from England. 
Early difficulties; large dent to Imperial Govern- 
ment incurred, , . Recovery began 1844, when 
30,000 acres urtcler cultivation, much stock, 
exports value £82,000. Rich copper mines 
discovered, proving great source of wealth. 
Representative government introduced, and, 
in 1852, local government of districts. In 1856 
the constitution was given and proclaimed. 
Responsible government from that date. 
Northern Territoiy annexed in 1864. Over- 
land telegraph from Port Dai win opened in 
1872* Consult Boothby’s “Statistical Sketch of 
South Australia,” Marcus’ “South Australia,” 
Gordon and Goteh’s “Australian Handbook for 
1887/' Petherick’s “Catalogue of York Gate 
Library ,” etc. 

South Georgia. A barren, snow-covcrcd 
island in the South Atlantic, lying 800 miles 
E.S.E. of the Falkland*, to which colony it lias 
been anuexed for the saiety of the whale and 
seal fisheries. Area 1,570 sq. in. 

Southwell, New Bishopric of (founded 
1884), includes the counties oi Nottingham and 
Derby. First bishop, Kt. Rev. George Ridding, 
D.J). (consecrated 1884). 

Spain A rnoruicby lately,nnder Alfonso XII. 
ol the House of Bourbon, now under a regency. 
By constitution ol 1876, Spam is declared a 
constitutional monarchy, with executive power 
vested in king, and the legislative power 
in the Cortes with the king. Cortes com- 
posed of senate and congress equal in 
authority Senate in three classes — 1st, 
senators in tlieir own right; 2nd, ioo Crown 
nominees (the two first classes not to exceed 
180); 3rd, 180 elected by communes, church, 
univeisitics, and largest taxpayers, half to 
retire every five years. Congress composed of 
431 deputies, elected by citizens oi twenty-five 
years oi age paying taxes. Inlands of Cuba and 
P01 to Rico represented in Cortes. Each pto- 
vinoe has its own parliament ior municipal and 
provincial administration. Religion,* Roman 
Catholic. Public worship of any other creed for- 
bidden. Area, 197,767 sq- miles ; pop. 16,634,345. 
Revenue, June ’87, about £35,000,000. Ex- 
penditure about £35*000,000. National debt 
about .£260,000,000. Finances of Spain have for 
many yeais been in bad condition, owing to 
civil war, costly effoiis to lepress Cuban revolt, 
and bad faith with public ci editors. (For army 
and navy see Armies, Foreign, and Navus, 
Foreign.) The past year (’ 87 ) has been barren 
of incidents of the first magnitude. The escape 
of military prisoners with the connivance oi their 
guards, the attempt to murder Marshal Bazaine, 
and the but mng oi the Alcazar of Toledo, allorded 
talk for only a few days. More important was 
the scheme of the Government to strengthen 
the navy by building some new ironclads. For 
this purpose it js proposed to spend £9,000,000, 
unread over nine years. At the beginning #1 
the present year t’ 98 > it v.as announced that 
the Government would ask the Cortes to vote 
* a tax .of 1 per cent, on the coupons oi the 
Interior Debt onlv. The same proposal was 
made last year, bat was postponed. Many 
membei- of the Cortes think 1 per cent, too 
little, and arc pie pared to advocate a huger 


tax on the debt in order to cover the annuat 
deficit. A somewhat dangerous complication 
with France and other powers was averted by 
the recovery of the Sultan of Morocco from 
what was supposed to be a mortal illness. The 
Spanish Government, with the view of protect- 
ing the interests of the monarchy, sent a small 
fleet to the Morocco coast ; France didthe same ; 
Italy followed suit, and England also was repre- 
sented. It was the general beliff that had the 
Sultan died there would have been danger of 
hostile collisions, but His Majesty recovered, 
and the foreign war-ships disappeared. When 
the death of the Sultan takes place there seems 
to be a great probability of a general sci amble 
for his territory. It was replied (Jan. 21) that 
a Spanish expeditionary corps of 25,000 men was 
being organised with a view to possibilities in 
Morocco. The Queen Regent received Sir Clare 
Ford on the piesentation ol’ his credentials 
as the new ly appointed ambassador to the court 
of Spam (]an. 21st). 

Spanish Colonies. See Colonies and De- 
pendencies ok European Powers. 

Spanish Political Parties and the Cortes. 

The Cortes%r pailiament of Spain consists 
of tw^ bodies, a Senate and a Congress. The 
Senate is composed oi three classes ; those who 
sit bv right of bn th or official position, of ioo 
membei s nominated by the Crown*/ and oi 180 
elected by the largest laxpayei s of the kingdom 
and certain corpoiate bodies. A general elec- 
tion for the last-named class took place on 
April 25th, j&86, and resulted in the return of 
about T30 Ministerialists, or followers oi Seftor 
Sagasta (7.^.), and 25 Conservatives of the 
Canovas group, the 1 ernainmg 25 belonging 
to small and unimportant factions. In the 
entire Senate the Government commands a 
lolciablv steady majority of 40 or 50 votes on 
neatly all questions; but when purely adtniui 
strati've matters are before the House, the 
Government usually receives the addition of 
from ten to fifteen votes fiom the senators who 
hold offices 111 the Royal Palace. The picscnt 
Congress contains ovei 400 members, who are 
elected (in the proportion of * to every 50,000 
souls of the population) by limited suffrage 
unefer the constitution of Mai ch 27th, 1876, which, 
after the accession of the late King Alfonso, 
replaced the more libeial constitution of 1869. 
The political divisions of thy present Congi ess 
(elected m Apnl 1P86) are veiy numerous, 
although for oidinary voting purposes they 
m iv be classed as Ministerialists 280, Opposition 
130. Each of these two divisions, however, - 
contains several groups, the Opposition par- 
ticularly being made up of the most conflicting 
fractions, fiom members of the Republican 
revol u tionaiy coalition to Conservatives oi the 
most roactionaiy type. Chief among them are 
the followers of Senor Canovas del Castillo, ex- 
pnme minister, who constitute about a half of 
the whole Opposition. They are for the most 
part men oi high position and exceptional 
talent, very many of the numher being ex- 
ministers. The followers of' Seftor Canovas, 
however, are only opposed to the Sagasta 
ministry pn political grounds, ses they are de- 
votedly attached to tne monarchy, vvhich has 
during the last year increased its, hold on 
the country. Next in numerical importance 
come the Liberal Reformers a group formed* 
at Tne beginning of 1887. The paity numbers 
20, and has as its leadeis Seftor Romero y 
Robledo, an ex-Mini&ter under Seftor CanovgSj 




/knd General Lopez Dominguez, a nephew of J. E. Denison (afterwards Viscount QssingtOn, 
Marshal Serrano. There are, further, the twd , and since deceased), 1857-73; Sir H. Brand 
factions of the Republican coalition of the Pea- (the present Viscount Hampden), 1873-84, when 
aibiUata, Both aim at the substitution of a Mr. Peel was elected, The Speaker of the 
Republic for the present Monarchy, but, with Hoi^se of Lords is the Lord Chancellor for the 
the 'exception of some half-dozen Zorrillists time being. The Chairman of Committees and 
comprised within their ranks, they seek their several other peers are authorised by comm is- ' 

, end bv pacific means. They number, including sion to act as deputy Speaker in .the absence 
the Zorrillists, some 30, and have, as leaders, of the Lord Chancellor; and should none of 
Seflor Salniei^n and Sefior Castelari There these be present any lord may be chosen to act, 
are also in the Congress 6 Autonomists, who See also Chairman or Ways and Means. 
advocate home rule for Cuba and Porto Rico; Speaker’s Claim Of Privileges. See PrivI- 
and a Carlist, who, nowever, never goes to the leges ok Peers and Members. 

Chamber. The Ministerialists are less divided. Speaker’s Comxnettt&ry, The. Acomnient- 
The chief strength of the Ministry is obtained ary on the Bible, * ontributed to bv Anglican 
from the personaf following of Seftor Sagasta, bishops and clergy ; edited by the Rev. Canon 
numbering over 200, whose political creed may Cook, of Exeter; and published by Mr. John 
be described as moderate Liberalism. There Murray, in ten volumes, 1871-81. The plan of 
are also comprised within the majority 3oDemo- the undertaking originated with Mr. J. E. 

* orats, who follow Senor Martos, the President Denison, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
or 41 Speaker” of the Congress ; ao Centralists, which accounts for its title. * 

who represent the Conservative wing of the Speaking Tubes. Sec Manufacturing 
, majority; and 12 Dissidents, led by the Marquis Inventions. 

fie Ja Vega de Armijo, an ex-Minister and a Special Correspondents are not such 
prominent Catholic, who, however, give only “newly invented curses of armies” as 
a half-hearted support to the MwPtry. Senor Viscount Wolscley appeared to think when ha 
Sagasta’s [ -ogramme is a thoroughly Liberal brought out the earlier editions of his famous 
one, and is as well calculated as anything is “Soldiei’s Pocket Book.” Prom the time of 
likely to be to cope with the Clerical and Xenophon and Caesar gieat generals liked to 
Cailist paries arid to hold in check the impetu- be their own chroniclers, but over fifty years 
ous Republicanism of Seftor Castelar, and the ago they began to have rivals. Jt might be 
revolutionary aspirations of Senores Pi y claimed by no lest a personage than Field- 
Margall and Ruiz Zorrilla. It has already Marshal Count vog Moltke that he was the first 
worked with admirable results, the two last- “.special”; but as a fact his famous “Letters 
named revolutionary leaders having practically on the East " were not originally written with 
retired from conflict with the Government. a view to publication, though they were pub- 

Spanish Town. In Jamaica (q.v.y. hsbed while the interest of the war between 

Speaker. The title of the presiding officer Sultan Mahmoud and Mchemet AU was still 
of a legislative assembly. On the first day ol fresh. But even a year before this period 
the meeting of a new Parliament members of (1835 39) an Englishman had acted as corre- 
the House of Commons are summoned lrom sponaent with ail army direct to and exclu- 
their own chamber to the Hou-e of Peeis, sivclyforan.cn 'paper. Mi . Chai lesGruneisen 
where Her Majesty’s pleasure is signified by of the Morning represented that journal 
the Loids Commissioners -that they shall pro- during the Carlist war m Spam. Dr. W. H. 
ceed to the choice of some proper pei son to be Russell himself began his work as a special 
their Speaker. On their return the Commons coricspondent, not m the Crimea, as most 
proceed to the election accordingly, the Clerk people suppose, but in the Irish rebellion of 
acting the while as chairman. On the follow- 1848. From the Crimean days onward few 
ing day the Speaker elect, with the HouSb, is campaigns of any importance have been fought 
.summoned to the House of Peers, and one without their presence. War correspondents 
of the Lords Commissioners signifies Hci must have splendid physical powers as a 
Majesty’s approval of the choice made by the pnniaiy qualification: they must be able to 
Commons, i he Speaker Lhen, in the name and ride and to write at a moment’s notice and for 
on behalf of the Commons, lays claim to their hours together, and to eat and drink and sleep 
ancient and undoubted rights and privileges, as they can, and on what they can get. Good 
^ Which being confirmed, he and his fellow-mem- literal y stylo is not considered by newspapers 
bers return to their own chamber, and the cere- and new-, agencies so valuable 111 proportion as 
moiiy of taking the oath is proceeded with, he it used to be, but it will still tell m spite of 
being Lhe fiisiiogo thioughit. (bee Commons, “ tricks of the telegraph”; some knowledge of 
House of, and Parliamentary Procedure.) at least the elements ol military science is 
- The Speaker may hold office until a dissolu- deniable, and it is not nowadays a sufficient 
tion. Should the office become vacant during qualification that a candidate could say his 
a session, the . new Speakei then elected is “ mother’s uncle was a major of marines.*’ A 
presented for the Royal approbation, but does correspondent need not seek danger, but he 
not claim the privileges of the House. This must not flinch from it; and he will find a 
great officer has a residence in the Palace of facility for, if not a familiarity with modern 
Westminster, and receives a salary ol ,65,000 foreign, languages very useful, though some of 
per annum ; he ranks as first Commonci, and the best correspondents have shown this is not 
is usually awarded upon retirement a pension indispensable. Of late years correspondents 
of ^4000 and a peerage. There has been no with armies have been accepted as necessary 
contested election -for bpeaker since 1839. The evils, and indeed the indiscretions of some in 
following have filled the office since the meet- purveying news to the detriment f the fore«^ 
fring of the firsl reformed Parliament Sir C. which they accompanied have lent weight to 
.Manners-button (first elected 1817), *833-5 ; Mr. the abstract obje lion which some officer# 
J. Abercrotnby, 1835-9; Mr. C. Shaw-Lefevre entertain to them. But the great majority have 
(the present Viscount Eversley), 1839-57 ; Mr. known, how to enjoy and deserve confidence^ 
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and a general *fcan always protect himself by the Ordinary oh by his surrogate. A special 
imposing oonditaons. These vary in different licence is issued by the Archbishop of Canter- 
states. The Germans and Suasions give a bury, and empowers the parties to be married 
licence and impose a badge, usually worn on at any time, not only in any church or chapel, 
the arm. The Trench haye no rule at present but in anv other meet and convenient place. A 
save to exclude correspondents, but this will special licence is issued from the Faculty 
probably not work in practice. The rules for Office, Doctor’s Commons, and bears a £$ 
British corespondents are summarised as stamp. A special licence and the Ordinary’s 
follows : A^licence must be granted by the licence are obtained in the same way, buL a ] 
commaader-in-ciflef at home or abroad, and the special licence is supposed to be obtainable 
name of every paper for which the corre- only by persons of rank. $l 

spondcnt writes must appear in the licence ; ^Specie Point.” See Foreign Exchancfs. * 
it Will not be granted to undesirably persons ; Species. A purely artificial term used in 
letired officers will be preferred (though they the classification ot plants and of animals, 
have never succeeded y^t); correspondents wifi Each genus— as artificial a term as species— 
be under the Army Discipline Acts during their is divided for convenience’ sake into two or 
stay with the army ; they must not go to the more species. Originally, whilst the idea of 
outposts without written permission, nor use special creation as distinct from evolution (q.v.) 
cipher or any language but English, French, was in vogue, a species was regarded as a 
and German ; they will be directly responsible group of living beings all descended from one „ 
to a Press censor, who must be furnished with primary individual or pair of individuals, 
copies of every issue of every paper ; through Linnaeus [1707-78] held the idea of the fixity of 
whom every telegram or letter must pass, and species. He defines it thus : “a group of plants 
who may detain or alter any such communica- or animals so closely resembling one another 1 
tion; their despatches wifi be facilitated in as to give rise to the belief that they might 
transmission where practicable ; and their all be desceig&ed from a single ancestor or pair 
licences may be revoked at any time for any of ancestors/’ Buftbn [1707-88] suggested 
reason or apparent reason. The form of that one species may be evolved normally 
licence, printed on a stout card, bears a num- from another. Geo fir 03' St. Hilaire, in 1795, 
be r, recites the authority granting it, contains concluded that species are derived /rom cue or 
the signature of the officer issuing it, and more primitive types, and this belief he de- 
specifies the allowance of rations which may be fended in the French Academy of Science 
drawn for the correspondent and his servant against Cuvier. On the struggle Goethe 
and sometimes his horse? With us these looked with the eyes of one that had, of 
• rations must be paid for sooner or later. It himself, seen the new idea and its pregnant 
is provided that over wires in military u^e consequences. Erasmus Darwin [1731-18023, 
messages of over two hundred words way be grandfather of Charles, adopted Buffon’s 
refused ; if more, they must be in one-hundred- notion, and suggested, as the cause of such 
word sections ; they must be paid for in stamps evolution, the actions and the wants of the 
at the time, or by a warrant for the amount living things themselves. Here was the germ 
against money deposited with the army autlio- of natural selection {q.v.). Lamarck [1744-1829] 
rities. Moreover, the Press censor may supply contended that all species, even man, were the 
news to correspondents once a day or oftener, result of descent with modification. With 
— though this officer generally depends for his advancing knowledge, more living things 
news oh the correspondents. They are popular became known, and each of them known with 
with the army, not so much because of expected greater and greater completeness. In 1859 
mention in the papeis.as because maladmini- Charles Darwin (q.v.) published hie work on 
stration cannot go far with impunity under the “Origin of Species. Thenceforth, a species 
their eyes; and the best of them are usually war regarded by the majority of scientific 
personally acceptable at, and have easy access thinkers as an arbitrarily limited group ot 
to, head quarters. They have m somlt armies organisms, resembling one another in the main 
an honorary rank assigned to them, but in as t& certain arbitral lly chosen characters, 
ours are treated as “ officers ” of no particu- “ Spectator, The ** ( 6 tfj weekly), founded 
Ur rank. Their duties are of ever-increasing July 5th, 1828. Originally started as a Liberal 
dangei in propot turn to the improvements in review, under the editorship of Mr. Eiatoul. In 
the range of weapons ; and it proverbially needs 1862 the department of news was altered in , 
more coolness and nerve to look on at a fight form, and reduced to paragraph articles. Tfo 
close by than to take part in it. Qualified men Spectator is entirely opposed to the concession 
command high rates ot remuneration, and allow- of Home Rule to Ireland. 

ances for expenses are necessarily very liberal, Spectrum Analysis. Certain chemical sub- 
while the outlay for telegraphing is enormous, stances, when strongly heated in a nearly 
During peace they generally receive retaining colourless flame, such as that of a bunens' 
fee*,; but, taking peace with war times, their burner or blowpipe, impart a peculiar colour 
average incomes are not large, as they can to the flame. This colour is different for differ- * 
seldom make sure of regular journalistic work, ent elements, and so can be used for the de- 
Tlie supply of correspondents of various sorts tection of these elements. The metals of the 
is more than equal to the demand, but good alkalies (sodium, potassium, etc.), and alkaline 
men are as scarce as their qualifications are earths (calcium, barium, etc.), are those which 
exceptional. # best show these characteristic colours. When 

Special Licence. The law requires that these coloured flames are examined by means 
before the celebration of a marriage according of a spectroscope, they are found to be due 
to the rites of the Church of England the banns to light of different wave-lengths, which, seen 
be thrree published previously in the church by tne image of the slit of the instrument > 
where the marriage is to be solemnised. But a being repeated in different parts ot the field oP 
licence may be had to dispense with this view as bright lines of different colours. Thus 
Ceremony. An ordinary licence is issued by the spectru m of the yellow sodium flame is shown 
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id the spectroscope as only ope line bright | 
sodium line, which, howeveiywith* still finer I 
slit, can be resolved into- two lines which are 
exceedingly close together; and the purple 
flame of potassium is found to give rise to two 
bright lines, one lying at the violet end and 
the other at the red end of the spectrum. No 
other substances besides sodium and potassium 
1 and compounds containing these elements give 
lines identical in colour and position with these 
k three lines. The different lines produced by 
these and other-aubstances have been mapped, 
and their positions determined ; so that when 
one places an unknown substance in the flame 
and maps the position of the lines produced, it 
is easy to see whether any particular substance 
is present or not. Most metals require a high 
temperature, such as that of the electric spark, 
for them to emit their characteristic lines. The 

- permanent gasesalso give characteristic spectra 
when an electric spark is passed through them. 
The light of the sun ana stars has also been 
examined in the same way, and they have thus 
J*een shown to contain some of the same ele- 
ments which exist on the earth. This method 
of analysis is far more delicate th|m any of the 
older pi ocesses, and so gives a ready method 
for the detection of minute traces of foreign sub- 
stances in a nearly pure substance : ^ 

part of a*grain of the metal lithium, and 
rff** Jtnnn?" P art of a £ ra * n of sodium can be 
detected in this way. Compounds which at 
one time were thought to be of lare occurrence 
on the earth have now been shown to be very 
widely disseminated ; and recently several new 
elementary bodies have been discovered in the 
’ waters of mineral springs by means of this 
method of research. 

“ S. P.G.” (Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts). The oldest Mis- 
sionary Society connected with the Church of 
England, being incorporated by Royal Chaiter 
in 1701. Office, io, Delahay St., Weotmin&tei . 
Secretary, Rev, H. W. Tucker, M.A. Income 
for 1885-0, ;£i 18,000. 

Spencer, Herbert, English philosopher', b. 
at Derby 1B20. Educated by his father, a 
teacher of mathematics at Derby, and by* his 
uncle, a clergyman. At the age of seventeen 
he became a civil engineer, a profession he 
gave up some seven or eight years liter. 
During this period Mr. Spencer" contributed 
to various journals, and was for some time sub- 
editor of the Economist . At the house of Dr. 
^John Chapman, editor of the Westminster, Mr. 
Sipencer met, and became the liie-long friend 
of George Eliot and George Henry Lewes, liis 
first work of importance, 44 Social Statics, or 
4 he conditions essential to Human Happiness 
specified, and the first developed/’ appeared 
“ in 1851. In 1855 appeared the “Principles of 
Psychology, ” and in i86x “ Education — 1 rite 1 - 

- lectual, Moral, and Physical,” which has run 
through 16 editions. Mr. Spencer has always 
contributed largely to various periodicals, and 
these articles have, for the most part, been 
reprinted in pamphlet or book form. In 1882 
Mr. Spencer .visited America, where he gave 
several lectures, among others one on “ Ameri- 
can Nervousness.” Mr. Spencer is said to be an 
evolutionist and agnostic, and in his various 

-.works has especially attempted to apply the 
•^nnciples generally known as “Darwinian,” 
and tne yettlarger ideas of which these are 
only a part, to the phenomena of mind and of 


society. In, his ‘‘First Principles” he deals 
with biological problems generally. Among 
his many important works stand pre-eminent, 
in addition to “The Principles of Psychology, 
“Political Institutions-” (being Part V. of 
“Principles of Sociology ” — 1883). Of Mr. 
Spencer s many recent review articles, a series 
from the Contemporary has been reprinted as 
“The Man versus The *State”^ 1884 ; 7th 
Thousand, 1 886), which contains the articles 
on “The New ^Toryism” and “The Coming * 
Slavery,” ah attack on Socialism; “Eccle- 
siastical -Jnstitutioqs ” (being Part VI. of 
“Principles of Sociology —1885). 

Spurgeon, Rev. Charles Haddon, b. 1834. 
Educated at Colchester, Maidstone, etc. On 
relinquishing the Psedobaptist views of his 
family he became associated with the church 
at Cambridge of which the celebrated Robert 
Hall had been pastor ; and as a member of 
the preachers' association of this congregation 
Mr. Spurgeon first began to hold services in 
surrounding villages. Pastor at Waterbeach 
(1851), preached for the first time in London 
(1853). Pastor, New Park Street (1854) ; but in 
consequence of the great crowds attracted 
services were held at Lxeter Hall, and at the 
Great Hall, Royal Surrey Gardens. Pastor of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, erected at a cast of 
£32,000 (1861). Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, of 
which about 25,000 of each issue are sold, nave 
been published since the first week of 1855, and 
are translated into various foreign languages. 

As an author hte has pioduced numerous 
works, the chief being the Treasury of David, 

7 vols, 8voj he also edits the well-known 
magazine, The Sword and Trowel . Mr. 
Spurgeon is the founder of the Stockwell 
Orphanage (1867) ; the Pastors’ College ; the 
Oolportage Association ; the Book Fund ; the 
Supplemen tary Pastors 4 Aid Fund. Mi norm sti tu- 
tions too uumtrous to mention are also attached 
to the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon s 
letter on the Irish Question exerted an import- 
ant influence in Nonconformist circles at the 
time of the last election. Mr. S. last year 
severed his connection with the Baptist union 
on the ground that many oi its members held 
view’s more in harmony with the teachings of 
Matthew Arnold and Herbert Spencer than 
with tltose of St. Paul and the Christian 
Fathers— a step which led to a long controversy 
in the papers under the title ot the “ Down 
Grade Question.” Early m Jan. *88 Mr. S. was 
entertained by his supporters at a meeting 
convened to welcome him on his return from 
Mentone, and to celebrate the issue of his 
2,000th sermon. An influential deputation from 
the Baptist Union, headed by Dr. Clifford, also 
waited upon him, but failed to induce him to 
rejoin it. 

Stagelrite, a name given to Arisjtetle, from 
his birthplace, Stageira, in Greece (b.c. 384). 

* Stainer. John, Mus. Doc., Organist of St. 
Paul’s, and Inspector of Musio to the Education 
Department; b. 1840,, and at seven years of age 
became a chorister of St. Paul’s; at sixteen 
organist of St. Michael’s Coll., Tenbury, and 
three years later organist of Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford. He subsequently graduated both iri 
Arts and in Music, and in *6o was appointed 
organist ofUmv. Church. In *72 he succeeded 
the late Sir John Gosse at St. Paul’s. Dr. * 
Stainer has composed many anthems and Church 
services, the Cantatas “The Daughter of Jairus” 
and 4 1 St. Mary Magdalene,” and, in addition to hi* . 
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tvell-fcnown “ Treatise on Harmony ’’and Musical 
Primers, lias written “ The Music of the Bible.” 

Stamboul— namely, Islam-hpul ; the town 
(or ^ity) of Islgm ; the Turkish name for 
Constantinople, the latter name being Greek. 

*' Standard, Tfce,” firsft published >11*827. 
Its present price is a penny, and it is in the 
front rank of the political journals that rose 
into impoitatoce almost immediately after the 
abolition of the 3 ?aper Duty <1861). Its present 
circulation is dose on a quaver of a million 
daily. The political principles of The Standard 
are Conservative ; but it reserves, and on occa- 
sion exercises, the right of sharply Criticising 
the action of the Conservative party. During 
the American Civil War, the letters of its 
correspondent ‘ ‘ Manhattan ” were marvellously 
popular, and the services of its war corre- 
spondents— notably Mr. G. A. Henty, and 
Mr, Cameron, the latter of whom uftis killed in 
the Bayouda desert— have always been prompt 
and efficient. The present editor, under whom 
the prosperity of the paper has steadily ad- 
vanced for the past decade, is Mr. w. H. 
Mudford. The Evening Standard (1857) is an 
evening edition of the inoining paper. 

Standing Committee. See Grand Com- 
mittee ana Parliamentary Procedukc. 

Standing Orders. This term was originally 
applied to certain Orders made by eithei house 
of parliament to regulate its own procedure. 
Orderfe made by either house may m respect 
of their time for remaining in force be classified 
.. under three heads. I. Standing Orders, which 
are permanent regulations, although liable to 
be suspended upon extraordinary occasions — 
eg., m order to the rapid piassing of bills of a 
picssing nature. II. Sessional Orders, which 
continue in force only during the session in 
which they were made, although they may 
be renewed from year to year. III. Orders 
indefinite in their duration. Of these three 
classes the Standing Orders are the most 
important for purposes of procedure. The 
Roil ol Standing Orders of the House of Lords 
has been regularly published at intervals. But 
until 1854 the Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons, with the exception of those, relating 
to private bills, had never been published by 
authority. See Parliamentary Procedure, 
and Obstruction. r 

Stanford, Charles Villiers, who has done 
so much lor the cause of music at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, is the son, of an accomplished 
amateur musician. He was born at Dublin 111 
1852, went to Cambridge as Choral Scholar ol 
Queen's, became Organist of Trinity in 1873, 
and soon afterwards Conductor of the Cam- 
bndgsfcMusical Society. His university career 
was also distinguished. His operas are “The 
Veiled Prophet (not yet heaid m England), 
“ Savonajjjpl a ” (played at Covent Garden), and 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” (written for Mi. 
Carl Rosa at Drury I-auc). His oratorio “The 
Three Holy Children,” written for the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1885, and Lis choral ode “ The 
Eevengo ” (Leeds Festival, 1886 ), are well worthy 
of his reputation. He is Professor of Composi- 
tion at the Royal College of Music, and one of 
the leaders of advanced musical thought. He 
has recently been appointed Professor of Music 
at Cambridge in succession to the late Sir 
v George Macfarren . 

Stanley. Capital of Falkland Islands (q.v>). 
Pop. 700. 

Stanley, Henry M„ b. *841. He became a 


journalist during the American civil war, beintt 
attached as reporter to the staff of the Nets 
York tie* aid. In 1868 he was sent to accompany 
the British expedition into, Abyssinia, as war 
correspondent for that paper. Subsequent to 
this he made a tour to the Black Sea, ana thence 
through Persia into India. In 1869 Livingstone, 
in Africa, had not been heard of for a long time, 
Mr. Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New Yark 
Herald, ordered Stanley “to go and find him.” 
Early in 1871 Stanley left Zanzibf r and plunged 
into the unknown continent. Before the end 
of that year he had found -Livingstone. In 
1873-4 he accompanied the British expedition 
into Ashanti, up to Kumassi, as a wai corre- 
spondent again. In 1876 the New York Herald 
and the London Daily Telegraph conjointly 
sent him to Central Africa, to take up the 
thread of Livingstone’s discoveries. He left 
Zanzibai in that year, and in 1877 emerged on 
the west coast, havingciicumnavigated Victoria 1 
Nyanza, and forced lus way in spite of terrible 
obstacles down the whole course of the hitherto 
unknown Congo. In 1879 the King of the 
Belgians gave Stanley the command of an ex£ 
pedition formed by the International African 
Association, for the purpose of exploring 
the Congo. Stanley succeeded in planting 
stations, and secuting steam-navigation upon 
the upper nvci , arid may be said to have made 
what is now the Congo Fiee State (jj*V.). He re- 
mained at work from 1879 till 1885, with the 
exception of a short absence in 1882. In Jan. * 87 , 
Mr. Stanley started 011 an expedition for the 
1 elief of Emin Bey Previous to his de- 

parture he was entertained at a banquet af the 
Mansion House, and presented with the free- 
dom of the City of London. A few months after 
the expedition had proceeded on its perilous 
journey, much uneasiness was caused by the 
ublication of a leport that Mr. Stanley had 
een muidered, though this was generally dis- 
credited. News of the expedition was anxiously 
awaited at the time of our going to press. 

“ Star, The.” A new Radical evening paper, 
devoted to the interests oi the Home Rule 
movement. It made its first appeal a nee oil 
Jan. 17th, *88. (Price $d.) Ediloi, Mr. T, P. 
O’Connor. Office, Stonecutter St., E.C 
Star of Bethlehem. Sec Ast ronomy. 
star Of India, Order Of. Established* ill 
186^ Its badge is a light-blue ribbon with 
white stripes cdgewards l# and with motto, 
“Heaven’s Light oui Guide.” It has thiee 
classes : — 

G.C S.I. . Knight Grand Commander. 
K.C.S.I. . Knight Commander. 

C.S.I. . . Companions. 

The present numbers are : — 

G.C.S .1 38 (and 5 Honorary) 

K.C.S.I 72 

C.S .1 147. 

excluding the sovereign and the Viceroy of 
India, who is the Grand Master. 

Starvation, Death from. See Coroners’ 

Inquests. 

Stationery office, (Princes St., Westminster) 
lovides the public offices and Parliament with 
ooks, stationery, etc., and arranges for the 
greater part of the printing required by them. 
Controller, T. D. Pigott (£1,500); Assistant Con- 
troller, H. G. Reed (£800). 

Stead, William Thomas, editor of the 
Pail Mall Gazette ( q.v, ),.and son of Rev. Vr? 
Stead, Congregationalism How^kn - on - Tyne, 
was b, July 5th, 1849; married 1073; educated 
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privately and at Silcoates j apprenticed (1863) 
✓to commercial house at Newcastle Quay. Ap- 
^ pointed editor of the Northern Echo (1871) ; 
appointed assistant-editor (1880) to Mr. John 
Morley (then editof of the Poll Mall Gazette) ; 
succeeded him as editor-in-chief (*883); inter- 
viewed Gordon at Southampton (Jan. 1884); 
wrote “The Truth about the Navy’* (Oct. 1884), 

» “ The Maiden Tribute of Modem Babylon " (July 
1885), “No Reduction no Bent,” a record ot 
a "Visit to Ireland in the autumn pf 1886, 
►and “ The Langworthy Case u (’ 87 ). Was com- 
mitted to prison (Nov. x88$), lor three months, 
for abducting Eliza Armstrong, and three 
months for subjecting her to examination by 
a midwife ; his avowed object being to show 
the public how easily girls could be abducted 
for immoral purposes. 

Stephen, sir J. F., son of the late Rt. Hon. 
Sir James Stephen, was b. 1829. Called to 
#thc bar (iS54>» Q-G. (1868). For about two 
r years and a half (1871-72) he was legal member 
of the Council of the Governor - General of 
India, and by Jus codification of the criminal 
raw ot that country conferred lasting advan- 
tage upon its inhabitants. He was Professor 
ot Common Law to the Inns of Court (1875-79), 
Appomtc ' a judge (1879). Mr. Justice Stephen, 
who never succeeded in getting into Parlia- 
ment, is a high authority on criminal Jaw. 
He is tht# author of “General View of the 
Criminal Law of England,” “Digest of the 
Law of England, 1 ’ “ Digest of the Criminal 
Law,” and other le^al works, as well as 
“Liberty, Equality, Fiaternity,” and “Essays 
by a Barrister.” Mi . J ustice Stephen’s attempts 
^ to secure the codification of our criminal law 
"nave not yet met with success, although the 
. project has from time to time been under coa- 
p sulcrdlion, 

Stephen, Leslie, b. at Kensington 1832. 
Educated at Eton, King’s Coll., London, and 
Tunity Hall, Camb., where he graduated ’54, 
and subsequently became Fellow and Tutor of 
that college. Mr. S., who is one of the most 
vigorous and suggestive ot our prose writers, 
was lor some time editor of the Corn hill Maga- 
zine, and in 83 accepted the Clark Lectureship 
in English Literature at Cambridge, but resigned 
it twelve months -later, ills best known backs 
are “The Playground of Eut ope,” “ Essays on 
Free thinking and Plain Speaking,” “History 
ol English Thought 111 tht 18th CentdVy, ’ 
r “The Science of* Ethics,” and the several 
series ol “Hours in a Library.” He is also 
editor of the “Biotionary of National Biography ” 
f 9 / v.j, now m couise ol publication. Mr. b. is a 
popular lecturer as well as an able wi iter, and 
affords a remarkable illustration of the doctrine 
of “heredity,” being a son of the late Sir 
James Stephen, and bi other of the present 
„Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. He married a 
! daughter of the Jatc W. M. Thackeray. This 
^ lady died in ’75. He has also contributed 
several literary biographies to the “English 
Men of Letters ’ senes. 

Stephenson, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Charles Arthur, K.C.B., b 1821. He joined 
the Scots Guards (1837), lieut.-col. (1854). 
Served in tho Crimean wai (1854-53), was A. 
and D.A G , and part of the time Military Se- 
cretary to the Commander-i.i-Chief, receiving 
pt the conclusion of the campaign the medal 
JUsyith four clasps, Legion of Honour, 4th class 
v Medjidte, and the Turkish medal. In China he. 
#erved with the expeditionary force, receiving 


the medal and three clasps. Commanded that! 
Home District (1876-79), and in 7883 was opr , 
pointed to the command of the forces , 
Egyptj during which he received the honour 
of knighthood. On Sept. 9th, *884, Lord 
Wolgeley arrived i no the couatry and assumed' 
the chief command. At the conclusion'of the 
Nile expedition, Lord Wolseley returned, and 
left Alexandria, July 711^*885, handing over 
the command again to Sir F, Stephenson. 
Gen. Stephenson left on De£. 8th, 1885, for 
the front, tpid %t the end of that month the 
enemy were severely beaten, and Ginnis 
occupied. During the year x886 Gen. Sir 
■ F. Stephenson’s command on the Nile side ot 
the Soudan had a comparatively quiet time, 
there being no decisive engagement sinpe 
Ginnis. At the end of the year a general 
depletion of Sir Frederick's command com- 
menced, thp principal reductions being fixed’ 
to begin in February and end in March 1887. 
Sir F. Stephenson came on leave to England in 
Apnl, and on |unc i6lh it was announced that 
it had been decided at the War Office that 
on the termination of his leave he should 
return to command at Cairo, a number of othe? 
officers, however, being ordered home. -Sir" 
Frederick left Cairo on Dec. 31st in a special 
khed vial cat nage for Suez Ihere were many 
distinguished persons to witness his departure; 
and English and Egyptian guards of honour. 

Stevenson, Robert Lewis, author and .critic, 
now generally regarded as at the head of the 
younger school of writers ; was b. at Edin- 
burgh, 1845, and educated at the University of 
that city, where he graduated M.A, He started 
a magazine while a student; but the venture 
was not a success, though some of his own 
contributions to it gave promise of the distinc- 
tion he has now attained. One of Mr. Steven- 
son’s earliest wot kb was an account of his 
travels In California, but the book which esta- 
blished his leputation as writer of the first 
rank was “Treasure Island.” Amongst the 
most popular of his other works are his “ Story 
of the Rebellion of ’ 45 ,” the “Dynamitards,” and 
his numerous essays. He has recently written 
a life of his fat hex, the celebrated lighthouse 
engineer. Mr. S. is also the author of the ballad 
of “ Ticonderoga,” a poem which appeared 
in the Cnristmas number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine. 

Steward of England, Lord High, was 

viceroy, or prime officer under the king. The 
office was established prior to the reign of the 
Confessor, and was anpexed to the lordship of 
Hinckley ; but since the rebellion of Simon de 
Montfort it has only been revived pro hac vice 
for a coronation, or a trial by impeachment, or 
the trial of a peer ; and in the two lattercases 
the Lord Chancellor has been generally com- 
missioned to act. At a coronation the L.H.S. 
walks before the sovereign carrying St. Ed- 
ward’s ciown ; and in the case of William IV, 
and Victoria this function was performed by 
the Duke of Hamilton. See Privilege. 

Steward of the Household, Lord (see 
Ministry; receives his charge irom the Queen 
in person by the deliveiy of a white wand, 
\$uch is his symbol ol office, and which ne 
bears on state occasions, breaking it over ther* 
royal coffin at the funeral of the sovereign. 

He is always a privy councillor. He has the 
| direction of the Queen’s palaces, the accounts ' 

} of the Household come under his review, and 
i he has the control .and selection of- all sub* 
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ordinate officers and servants except those Continuation rated embrace both contango anfr 
connected with the chapels, chambers, and backwardation. Options are transactions by / 
stables. This office must not f be confounded which a speculator can limit his loss by paying 
with%that of Lord High Steward (7.2/.). a fixed sum when the bargain is made. They 

Stirling, Mrs* (nee Fanny Clilton), b. 1816. may be cither a “put and call," a “put," or a 
Since r8$6 she has been well known irf the “call." A put and oall enables anaoperator to 
profession, having played in company with sell or purchase at a fixed price on a certain 
many celebrities, including Macro ady and Miss day. A put is a transaction by which a specu- L 
Faucit. At the firgt production of the late lator lias the option of selling stock at a fixed * 
Tom Taylor’s “Masks and Eaoes” Mrs. Stirling price at a future time, for w;alek he pays an 
“created" Peg Woffington, winch is one of her agreed rate. A cfjl is a transaction by which j 
best impersonations. She has also achieved stock can be claimed on a day for a 

great "Success in Mrs. Malaprop ( Rivals ), certain consideration. Carrying oyer signifies 
and* the Nurse in Romeo ana Juliet. Quite the postponement of payment dt\dielivery of 
recently she took the last-mentioned part in stock or shares till the next settlement day. 
Irving’s “Borneo and Juliet,” produced at the Hammering is the declaration of a defaulting 
Lyceum. Mrs. Stirling is also well known as member, which is announced by the “ head 
a dramatic reader. waiter” striking three blows with a mallet.,' 

Stirling, Sir James, b. 1836. Educated Cornering is an operation by which a scarcity 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Called to the of stock is created, thus producing a fictitious y 
bar (186a), Junior Counsel to the Treasury market and preventing a dealer from obtaining * 
(1881), Member of the Bar Committee (1883). what he has previously sold except at greatly 
Formerly he reported for the Incorporated enhanced prices. For example, if A sells B a 
Law Society, Created a Judge of the Chancery number ol shares or stock for delivery on-^a. 
Division of the High Court of Justice. In certain day, and finds he is unable to deliver 
1886 he received the honour of knighthood. them, B can have the securities publicly bought 
$6bck Exchange. (For history ot S. E. and in by the secretary to the committee, or by the 
officii list see ed. ’87.) For the purposes of clerks of the “house.” The sellers of such 
bukuafcss the S. E. is regulated by a committee securities under the circumstances necessarily 
of thfriy members, including the chairman and raise the prices severely against A^who has to 
deputy chairman, called the “Committee for pay the abnormally enhanced price. A then 
General Purposes.” This committee is appointed said to be cornered. Arbitrage is an operation 
by a-ballot of the members, and holds office for whereby identical securities are bought in one 
twelve months from the 25th March in each market and sold in another. Long and Short 
year. The S. E, contains upwards of 2,500 are American terms synonymous with Bull and 
members, who are either Jobbers or Brokers. Bear. Spread is also an American term for the 
The former are dealers who buy and sell at option to either Put or Call stock. Straddle is 
the market prices, while the latter deal with the same option at ode price whether stock is 
the jobbers on behalf of the public, and are “put” or “called.” Amongst the abbrevia- 
remunerated by commission for transacting the tions used in the Stock Exchange the following 
business. The S. E. recognises no transactions are the principal Brums, a name given to Lon- 
with any other parties than its own members, don & North-Western Railway stock; Berwick 
and all must be in accoi dance with the usages stands for North-Eastern stock: York “A," 
of the “house,” The transactions are liquidated Great Northern “A" stock ; Dinah, Edinburgh 
twice a month, the settlement extending over and Glasgow; Haddocks, Great North of Scot- 
three days. The dates are fixed by the com- land; Sara, Sheffield Deferred; Potts, North 
mittee every, month, some accounts being Staffordshire; Caley, Caledonian; Bertha, 
longer than others. In the case of Consols, Brighton -Deferred ; Dover “A” or Doras, 
however, it is different, the settlement in Soqjh-Eastem Defeired. Ayrshire, ordinal y 
English government securities taking place but stock of the Glasgow and South Western Raii- 
once, at the commencement of eacne month, way ; Chinas, Eastern Extension Telegraph 
B. E, holidays— January ist; Easter Monday ; shares; Noras, Great Northern Deferred Or* 
May 1 st : Whit Monday : the first Monday in dinary stock; Knackers, Harrison, Barber & 
August; November ist; December a6tb ; unless Co.’s shares; Vestas, the Deferred stock of the 
specially ordered otherwise by the committee. Railway Investment Co. ; Virgins, Virginia 
—•Terms. Scrip is an abbreviation of the term New b unded. — Paris Bourse. On the Baris ^ 
subscription, and is applied to the certificates Bourse there are sixty recognised official 
of payment of deposits and calls prior to brokers {Agents de Change ), known as the 
the ittsue of the definitive certificates or Parquet. There are also non-official dealers 
bonds. Time Bargains are transactions entered under the name of Coulisse; which include 
into by speculators who have no intention many high-class firms and arbitrage houses, 
of either paying for the stock or shares The settlements are arranged each fortnight 
they have bought^ or delivering those they in Foreign Government and Miscellaneous 
may have sold, If at the time appointed the Securities, and Monthly in Rentes, and oecupy 
stock they have bought stands above the price five or six days. The montly liquidation really 
named the seller pays the difference. If below commences on the last day of each month, as 
he receives it, A Bull buys with the view Options are declared on that day. Beats “con- 
to a me in price before a settlement at a tinned,” ist of month: Other securities “ con- 
,, future date. A Bear sells with the view of tinued,” on the 2nd; Accounts r^ade up, 3rd; 
buying back at a future date at a lower pric£. Client’s pay brokers and deliver securities, 4th ; 
Contango is a sum paid by the speculator for Brokers pay clients, 5th, and Brokers deliver 
the rise, per share or per cent., for the privi- securities to clients, 6th. „The fortnightly 
* lege of deferririg payment till the next settle- settlement commences on the 15th ofthe 
went. Backwardation is a sum paid by the month and finishes on the aotfcrjand is con- 
speculator for the lull, to postpone delivery of ducted alter the manner ajreidf described, 
slock or shares till the following settlement, omitting’the Rente day, 
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Lumb, R.A., b, 1812. Commenced Bindings, the island of Penang, and Province ' 
hie profess! mas a line engraver (1833), and Wellesley. The native states of Perak, Sto" 
%as eagravecrsubjects after Stothard, Maclise, langor, andSungei Ujong, are controlled byt^e > ' 
nC allcot t. Webster^ Lander, Wilkie, Frith. Colonial Government, The Cocos and Keeling 
Mul ready, Sir F. Leighton, T. Faed, Sir Noel Islands are a distant dependency. The whole 
Paton, and many other eminent artists, area, of the actual colony is about 1,443 69. m., 
Elected Associate Engraver of the Royal pop. 423,384. The capital of the colony and seat 
Academy (1853), R.A. (1872). ^ of government is Singapore.— Singapore is ah 

StOkeB, Oeoxse Gabriel, LL.D., F.R.S., b. island at the southern e^renuty of the Malay 
,'118*9, at bkreen, co. Sligo. Educated at Pern- Peninsula, area 206 sq, m., pop. *s5>goo* It 1* 
broke ColL, «ajffbridge, where he graduated hilly and forested, fertile, and not unhealthy for 
B,A. (1841) as sgjinor wrangler, and was elected Europeans. .Chief local products ate pepper and 
to a fellowship. Appointed Lucasian Professor gam bier. The varied faunaincludes tigers. The ' ; 
qf Mathein^fjCS (1840). Awarded the Rumford city of Singapore is a great commercial centre 
medal by.flife Royal Society, in recognition of for the East. It has a commodious harbour, 
his services to the cause oi science by his dis- now being strongly fortified. It ia#he head- - 
covery of the change in the refrangibiliiy of quarters ofH.M. military and naval forces in 
light (185a). Dr. Stokes, who Was chosen one these regions. Ihe usual garrison consists of 
of the secretaries to the Royal Society (1854), a battalion of infantry and two batteries of artil- 
was president of the British Association at ler y. -Penang, or Prince of WaW Island, lies 360 
1 Exeter (1869), and is President of the Royal miles north of Singapore, and about two miles 
Society, has contributed to the transactions of off the coast of Province Wellesley. Its area is 
several learned societies, and has delivered 107 sq. m., pop. 190,597. The port and capital is 
professional lectures at Cambridge, and at the called Georgetown, a well-built city. The island 
Museum of Practical Geology in London. Froi. U partly level and fertile, partly hilly. There 


Stokes ig LL.D. Edin. (1871). He was elected is a famous waterfall in it, and the scenery fs 
Conservative M.P. for the University of Cam- charming. Sugar-cane, rice, and cocoanufc«are r / 
bridge la a i year, in the place of Mr. Beresford- the clyef crops. The narboujr is a good ofip, 
Hope, deceased. and there is large commerce. The Goverriforor 

Stone, Marcus, Mr., R.A., is the son of the the colony appoints a Resident Councillor to 
late Franl# Stone, A.R.A. Born in 1840, he control administration.— Province Welleakfy 'is : '* 
illustrated various books and magazines, and politically one with Penang. It stretch#!';*^ 
achieved his earliest success in 1863 with his miles along the coast of the mainland. Area 
•‘Prom Waterloo to Paris, ’* a picture repre- 370 sq. m., pop 97,300. It is level, well-watered, 
seating Napoleon in a peasant’s cottage, fertile, and highly cultivated. Sugar-cane, " 
Severn of his subsequent domestic pictures and tapioca are the staple productions . — 'MsMnm „ 
have been engraved, and one or two of them is a town and temtory 240 miles south of 
purchased by the Royal Academy under the Penang. Its coast, rocky and barren, extends 
Chan trey bequest. Mr. Stone, who has occa- 
sionally' painted landscapes and watei -colour- 
pictuies, was made an A.R.A. (1877), R.A. 

Oam 1887). 

Storthing. See Sweden. 

Stoughton, Rev. John, D.D., author and 
nonconformist divine, was b. 1807. Educated 
at Highbury Coll., and Univer. Coll., London. 

After holding successive churches at Windsor 
(1832) and Kensington (1843), he beqame (1875) 

Professor of Historical Theology in New 
Coll., London; D.D. Edinburgh (1869). *Dr. 

Stoughton is the author of ‘numerous works, 
among which are the “ Eoclesiastioal Histqfyof 
England” (6 volsA “Ages of Christendom,” 

“ Progress of Divine Revelation,” “Golden Penang, and politically annexed, recently, to 
Legends” (1886), etc. that settlement.— Cocoa Islands and Keeling 

Straight, Mr. Justice? a puisne judge of the Island are a small coral group lying some 700 
High Court of Allahabad, nad a phenomenal miles south-west of Java. Area 9 sq. m*, pop, 
success at the English bar, to which he was 400. They produce cocoanuts, and are inhabited 
caljed in 1865, when only just of age. Mr. bv an English family and Malay Labourers, 
Douglas Straight exhibited a peculiar clearness They are now included in the government of 
gf head and wonderful tact m the conduct of the Straits Settlements.— Perak, Selangor, and 
his cases. He confined himself exclusively to Sungei Ujong, the ptotected states, are praq- 
criminal practice. At the age of twenty-six he ticaliy dependencies of the colony. They fte 
was elected for Shrewsbury as a “ Liberal- along the coast between Penang and Malacca^ 
Conservative/’ His connection with politics, stretching inland to the mountain backbone of 
however, brought him the appointment oi the Peninsula. Since the war of 1878 each of 
junior counsel to the Treasury; and in May them has been controlled by a Resident, kp- 
1879 he i»a$ made an Indian judge, at the age pointed by the Governor of the Straits. English 
of thirty-five. He is not only a great social officials hold many posts under tftjfc native 
favourite in t..ur Eastern dependency, nut has governments, and English officers control the 
secured an excellent reputation as an admini- native military police. These countries are 
strator of the law. flourishing and progressive. Roads and raU- 

Btratts Settlements. A British Crown ways are constructed and being made, and they 
colony ip Umb Malay Peninsula. ?t consists of rich resources of mountain, valley, and lowland, 
the island of Singapore, the town and province well watered and splendidly wooded, ate being 
of Malacca, the territory and islands of the developed. Tin 13 produced in large quantities, 
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42 miles, i ne area is 039 sq. m., pop. 93,300* 
The town is one of the oldest Eutopean settle- 
ments in the East, having been acquired by 
the Portuguese in 1511, The Dutch captured 
it from them in 1641 It was taken by England 
in 1795, afterwards restored, and in 1824 ceded 
by the Dutch m exchange lor English settle- 
ments in Sumatra. Its trade and importance 
are now slight. The interior is mountainous 
and picturesque, with fertile valleys. Tapioca 
is the chief local product. It is ruled by a 
Resident Councillor, subject to the Governor of 
the colqny.— The Bindings consist of the island 
of PuloTangkor and a small strip of territory 
on the mainland, about 80 miles south of 
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tvhfle tapioca, pepper, rice, sugar. coffee, cacao M . de Lesseps and Sir J. Stokes, mode experi- < 
and cinchona are being successfully cultivated. medial trips with the ^octrfc light. The 
Perak has an area 017,949 sq, tp., pop.118,000; Engineer of Jan. 7th added that the, Govern- 1 
a revenue of £238.749, and has liquidated all meht receives £80,000 for the land, which will 
debts. Its "port is Port Weld, and capital enable the canal to be Widened to 144 feet 
Ranker. Selangor has an area of 3,000 s<f. m M between Port Said and the Bitter lakes, and 
pop, 46.568, revenue £75,110. Its capital is to 313 feet between these lakes and Suez. In 
Kwala Zurnpor, Sangei Ujong has an area of the spring of ’87, the Bntiah director* on the 
660 sq. m., pop. 14,006, revenue £20,196. Other Canal Board forwarded their report for ’86 to 
native States in the Peninsula are more or less Lord Salisbury. In this they pointed out a 
under British influence.-- Tfa Straits Settle- falling off as compared with ’85, m vessels 534, 
meat# form a Crown colony. The Governor is tonnage 568,097, and in receipts a decline of 
assisted by Executive and Legislative Councils. 5,068,049 francs; British shipping was about 
, For fina nc ial statistics see Bnmsif Empire, 77 per cent, of the total. During tne^year night 
etc. (table). The last consists of products navigation had been partially commenced by 
already mentioned, together with tin, spices, the aid of the electric light, and vessels were 
sffgo, Hides and horns, rattans, gutta-percha, able to pass in 29 hours instead of an average 
caoutchouc, gums, oils, drpgs, and dye-stuffs. 0^36. Here it may be added that on March 1st, 

All the ports are free. The cunency is the ’87, the canal was entirely thrown open to night 
dollar (3*. 4 </.) and cents of it. Malays and traffic, vessels being able to get through easily 1 
Chinese are the most numerous of the popu- in 16 hours. The general meeting of the Com> 
latioii, Kli«gs come next, then Indians and pany was held at Paris on June 8th, w'hpn a 
Europeans.— The history of the colony has dividend of 75 fr. 33 c. entirely drawn from the 
been similar to that of the Indian Empire, year's receipts was agreed upon, a hopeftiLttme 
Penang was our first settlement (1795), Malacca for the future being expressed. On Aug, 12th 
finally ours in 1824. and Singapore in 1819. it was reported from Paris that the Chairman 
Gradual enlargement of British territoiy has of the company, M. de Lesseps, bad issued a 
followed, while the native states are passing oiroular to the shareholders announcing the 
into “the same position as those of the Indian issue of .new capital to the extent of 100 , 600,000 
Empire. The colony is well ordered, extremely francs, to carry out the improvexnents.then being 
valuable, and its development proceeding I proceeded with. The shareholders had the / 
rapidly. Consult Miss Bitd’s “ Golden Cher- prior claim, the issue being in 3 per cent, bonds 
soiiese,'’ Catneion's “Our Tropical Posses- repayable in 75 years. During the latter portion 
sions,” Keane’s "Asia,” McNair's “Sarong and of the year much diplomatic attention was paid 
Kris/' etc. to the neutralisation of the canal, and a draft 

“Strike off the Rolls.* See Roll or Sou- convention (which also referred to the New 
citors. Hebrides question) presented by England to - 

Structures, Apparently Useless. See France, was published in the Times of Oct. 26th. 
Origin or Species. Up to the end of theyeai the great Powers had 

Sub-Feud&rll. See Land Question. not come to an understanding on the matter of 

SUbpCB&a.-- literally under penalty (Lat. sub neutrality, 
peewd), the name of a wnt requiring something Sugar Bounties, International Conference 

lobe done under a penalty tor neglect, on. In consequence of the urgent represents 
Subpoenas are ot two kinds: the subpoena t ions of persona interested in the sugar trade 
a.i testifloandum, compelling a witness to give which has for many years been suffering from 
evidence m an action, and the subpmna duoea severe depression, supposed to be largely aggra- 
tecum, compelling a pet soft who has in his vated by the prevalent system of bounties, 
possession documents relevant to the issue oi I ord Salisbury took steps to assemble repre- 
an action to appeal ami produce them in court, sent&tives of the great trading countries to con- 
f he penalty named in the wnt is one of £100. sider the bases of an understanding lor the 
Sues Caiial. The deepening and widening of suppression of bounties on the exportation ot 
this v aluable waterway, or rather the construe- sugar. The Conference met at the Foreign Office 
lion of a parallel waterway, was decided upon in London on 24 th Nov. ’ 87 , uaider the presidency . 
m July *883, after considerable commotion of Baron Henry l)e Worms, the Pari lamenta, y 
had been caused by an agitation amongst the Secretary to the Board of Trade. Besides Great 
English shipowners, who find thrcc-qum lers Britain there were also represented Germany, 

«f the traffic, m favour of a development oi | Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
mime kind. Mr. Childers, then Chancellor of j France, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, and 
the Exchequer, gave eMails of the agreement Sweden. At the seventh sitting, on 19th Dec 
entered into by llet Majesty's Government a protocol was signed, which decisively eon- 
with H. de Lesseps in the House of Com- dejnned the whole system of bounties. Not 
iqons oa July nth, 1883, whereby the foimer one of the powers refused to sign the protocol, - 
were to mid £8,000,030 capital, at' 3! per cent., and all the delegates recommend their Govern- 
and to^ use their good offices with the Egyp- meats to legislate for the complete abolition of 
tian Government. Nothing, however, was bounties ; and all (except Belgium) agree that / 
then done Early m January ’87 M. C. de the only r way in which bounties can be avoided j 

Lesseps and Sir j. Stokes left Egypt, having is by a system of manufacturing and refining ; 

obtained the necessary concession from the in bond. The President submitted a convention ‘ 
Egyptian Government ot land along the canal, (which was annexed to the protocol) embodying 
*110 also at Fort Sind, Ismailm, and Suex t foi^ the proposals in which the delegates concurred 
improving and deepening the canal. “I hey 1cm the practical solution of the question, and j 
settled the question of dues for vessels navi- which they undertook, to submit to their re ? 
testing the Sweet Water Canal to Ismailia, con- sportive Governments. It is set forth in the M 
tinning thence to roi t Said, and obtained modi- protocol that the various Governments will inform, 1 
l ficatitm* in the new tax on houses used by Her Majesty’s G o v er nment by lit of March, *88, ‘ 

r the* officials employed in working the canal, whethei they accept the proposals in principle; 
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and, if so, what modes they propose to adopt 
for carrying them out in practice. This done, 
the Conference will reassemble (on 5th April) to 
consider the results attained, and to exchange 
gie necessary ratifications of the convention, 
AjTlie following are the article* of the convention j 
IJ i* The high .contracting parties engage to take 
or to propose to their respective legislatures 
; such measures as shall constitute an absolute 
and complete guarantee that no bounty, direct 
or indirect ( Quyerteoudiguitie ), shah henceforth 
be gi anted on the exportation of sugar. 2 . They 
engage to adopt, or td propose to their respect- 
‘ ivo legislatures, the, plan of imposing a duty on 
SugteKnianufacturcd or refined in bond, as the 
oiuyittethod whereby the total abolition of the 
boiwmesin question can be attained, and to 
extend the same system to the manufacture of 
glucose and to the, extraction of . sugar from 
molasses, 3 , Belgium not being in the same 
position in reference to the application of this 
system, Will maintain the system at present in 
vogue in that country, with certain modifica- 
tions— namely, the reduction of the tax from 
lK"Xtp 45 fr., and the increase of legal yield 
from %$Bp%Q V700 grammes. "(In the protocol, 
bowevefjthe French delegates make the most 
express 'J Ite ervcs in regard to this article, 

' beuevind^hat the Belgian proposals do not 
pjBfer adftjiiate guarantees lor the abolition 
of bounties ; and the delegates of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Spain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Russia adhere to the reserves le- 
coided by France.) 4 . There shall be on equal 
terms admitted to the advantages of the con- 
vention the states, or the colonies and foreign 
possessions of the high contracting parties, 
which, while not adopting the system men- 
tioned in Art. 2, do not impose duties on sugar, 
or who do not grant in respect of sugar, law 
or refined, which shall hereafter be exported, 

' any drawback, reimbursement, or exemption 
Jof duties or of quantities. S. In case a state 
i/which does not now impose duties on sugar 
/should hereafter establish them, such state 
I shall levy these duties on sugar manulacturcd 
* or refined in bond, or else not give any draw- 
f back, reimbursement, or exemption ol duties 
or of quantities. 6. The high contracting 

f iarties shall communicate to each other the 
aws which may already have been made, or 
which may hereafter be made, in their several 
states, in reference to the object of the present 
convention, 7 . The states that have not taken 
pait in the present convention are admitted to 
adhere to it on their request. Such adhesion 
shall be notified diplomatically to Her Britannic 
Majesty^ Government, and by it to the sig- 
natory Governments. Of the remaining articles 
it is necessary only to refer to Art, 9, which 
provides that the convention shall last for ten 
years, and tt ?reafter from year to year, it being 
open to any of the high contracting parties 
to withdraw by notification of such intention 
twelve months before the expiration of the ten 
years. [The full text of the Protocol and of the 
Annexe thereto, containing the Projet de Con- 
vention subs| totially given above, was pub- 
lished in th&Jnmes of Dec. 20th, ’87.] 

Suicide, <f|ee Coroners' Inquests. 

Sullivan, rfr. Barry, actor, b. at Birming- 
ham 1 Pa*, .Made his first appearance on the 
Cork stage (1840). Though Mr. Sullivan has 
frequently appeared cm the London boards, 
he is best known in the provinces. His 


principal part* are Richelieu, Richard III., and 
Beverley in The Qamester. 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour, b. ip Lon- 
don, 184*, His lather was a military band- 
master. Sullivan,* who was a choir-boy at 
the Chapef Royal, gained the. “ Mendelssohn 
Scholarship " at the Royal Academy of Music, in 
1856, and there completed his mhsical education. 


writing cantatas (“ Kenilworth,” rfifi* etc.), 
oratorios* (“ Prodigal Son,” rfilSg ; “Light of the 
World/' 1873), anthems, songs, etc., he yet re- 
mained without any specially extensive popu- , 
larity, * till he tit upon a veip of burlesque 
operetta, ,, which he produced in coni unction 
with W. S. Gilbert, who wrote the librettos. 
They are* uproariously funny, yet elegantly 
written, and are as yet unique. The first 
was “Trial by Jury” (1875), followed by “The 
Sorcerer ” (1877)1 running for, 175 nights ; 

“ H.M.S. Pinafore ” (1878). for 700 consecutive 
nights, and having probably the greatest 
success in England and in the United States of 
any work of the kind; “ Pirates of Penzance" 
(t88o^; “Patience" (1881); “lolanthe” (188*); 
“Princess Ida” (1884): “Mikado” (18S5): “Rudai- 
gore "(1887). For the Leeds Festival, in Oct. r886 Ia . 
He set to music an arrangement, by Mr. J. Ben- 
nett, of Longfellow’s “ Golden Legend,’* which 
must rank among his finest cord positions. Sir 
A. Sullivan received the honour of knighthood 
(1883), and the Legion of Honour (1878). - , He 
is D.C.L. (Oxon. 1876), LL.D. (Camb. 1870), and 
is one of the Council of the Royal College of 
Music. 

Sulu. A native independent state in Borneo 

iy.v.). 

Sulu Inlands. A group of the Malay Ardu- 
ous go. area 950 sq. m., pop. 75*000. Officially a 
Spanish possession, in reality under various 
native rulers, Pyaks and others, who arc much 
given to piracy. Herds of elephants are a fea- 
ture of the gioup. 

Sumatra. A large island of the Asiatic 
Archipelago. Area about 150,000 sq. m. ; pop. 
2,500,000. The Dutch hold several provinces, 
and exercise some control over the remaining 
independent states, of which Acheen, in the 
north, is most important. Chief Dutch ports 
are Padang and Benkulen. See Java, Borneo, 
etc. 

Sunday Closing Acts. Acts of this name 
have been enacted at different times for Ireland 
and Wales. They provide for the total closing 
on Sunday of houses for the retail of intoxi- 
cating liquor. Such liquor^ however, may be 
retailed to persons living in the house or to 
bond fide travellers. The law in Wales is 
permanent, but in Ireland is renewed from 
year to year. In Ireland the Dublin Police. 
District, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Wetajh 
ford are excepted from the operation of the 
Act. But in these places houses for the retail 
of intoxicating liquor may remain ojpi. on 
Sunday only from 2 p,m. to 7 p.m. «$*$ to, 

| apply the principle of Sunday Closing tq$gangle 
[•English counties have been introauc«ol, but 
none have become law. The Scotch hew of 
licensing contains provisions to the same effect 
as those of the Sunday Closing Acts so 
“Sunday Magazine, The ” <M m 
illustrated). Founded Oct. 64. First 1 
Dr. Guthrie, whose aim was to provide brll 
cheerful* and inspiring reading for “th* L 





of days/* Assisted by an excellent staff of con- (Annual) Bill, which provides, during twelve 
tributors, the S. M. attained great popularity, months and no more, for the discipline and re- 
minder its present editor (the Kev« B. Waugh) it guJations of that force. The system of granting 
is continued successfully on the same lines, a supplies for only twelve months involves a 
new and very' attractive a feature being its meeting of Parliament every year, and provides 
regular M Sunday Evenings with the Children,” at once a safeguard against the permanence of 
A feature of the S. M. is its illustrations. the military establishment and a mean of con* 

Sunday Postal Labour. A Select Committee tinuing it periodically in such strengh as the 
of the House of Commons appointed to consider House itself may deem to be necessray. For 
this subject reported, at the close of the session the sums voted in supply for the Civil Ser- 
1&87, that they recommended the discontinuance vice 6 * during 1887 see Finance, National. 
of the collection and despatch and the delivery Supreme Court of, Judicature. The 
on Sunday of hooka, circulars, and prinigd matter, Supreme Court was formed by the cotisolida- 
other than newspapers, and that the collection tion of all the superior courts of the kingdom 
and despatch and the delivery of newspapers of England, excepting only the House of Lords 
on Sunday be discontinued in any town where and the Judicial Committee of the JPrivy 
n resolution to that effect should haVe been Council. It replaces (a) the Courts of Com- 
passed by two-thirds, constituting a majority of mon Law, the Queen’s Bench, Exchequer and 
the whole number of the municipal or t other local Common Pleas, together with the Court of 
authority, at a meeting called specially for the Appeal known as the Court of Exchequer 
purpose ; or where there is no local authority, Chamber ; (A) the Court of Chancery and thS- 
by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the Court of Appeal in Chancery ; (r) the Cotiii^ 
ratepayers voting in the same manner as is Admiralty; (d) the Court ox Probate and Court 
provided by the Free Libraries Acts. In every for Divorce and Matrimonial Caused which 
case of discontinuance a window delivery should replaced the old ecclesiastical courts,' dealing 
be substituted, the horns for such substituted with similar matters; ( e ) the Londo^jC^ptirt of 
window delivery to bo so fixed as to secure the Bankruptcy; (/) the Court of Comsfon Pleas 
smallest practical amount of Sunday fabour at Lancaster and the Court of Plead at Parham, 
compatible with public convenience. A resolu- The Supreme Court replaces all these by a* 
tion for the establishment or re-establishment of single court of first instance knovjgp as Hep 
the collection and despatch and the delivery Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and a single, 
of letters and newspapers on Sunday should, court of appeal known as Her Majesty's Ceifict 
they consider, be passed by the same body, of Appeal, The High Court of Justice, again, 
and by a like majority, befenc the application is organised in three divisions — (a) the Quefem’s 
was entertained by the authorities. 1 he Com- Bench Division, in which have been merged 
mittee further recommended that the indoor the Coiirts of Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
duties of the Post Office should be so arranged Common Pleas. It consists of the Lord Chief 
as to relieve all sorting clerks or indoor officials, Justice of England, who is the president, and fif- 
as far as possible, on alternate Sundays, and teen puisne judges ; ( b ) the Chancery Division, 
that the rural messengers should, by the cm- under the presidency of the Lord Chancellor 
ployraentof substitutes at the expense of the of England, and having five puisne judges; ( c ) 
Department, be wholly relieved from work on the Piobate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division,} 
every alternate Sunday. consisting of two judges, the senior acting aff 

SllBgel Tljottg. A Malay state under British president, and the junior ranking as a puisnt' 
protection. See Straits Settlements. judge. All puisne judges appointed since the' 

Supply. The sums necessary to defray the foundation of the Supreme Court bear the 
chargee for the Array, Navy, Civil Services, same title and receive the same salary. Her 
Customs, Post Office, etc., are voted annually Majesty’s Court of Appeal consists of the Lord 
by the House of Commons in Committee of Chancellor as president, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Supply. The sums requited arc granted for president of the Probate Division and Master 
the financial year ending on March 3^st ; and of ithe Rolls, who are members ex officio } and 
although votes on account are sometimes of fif?e ordinary members, known as the Lords 
granted early in the session, for parts of the Justices. As the three dignitaries first named 
year, the whole sum voted during the session are usually engaged elsewhere, the working 
for any service is for the exact period of twelve Court of Appeal commonly cousists of the 
months. The Estimates, framed by Lhc respect- Master of the Rolls and the five Lords Justices.' 
ivc departments and approved by the Treasury, 'The distribution of business between the 
are laid upon the table soon after the commence- Several divisions of the High Court rests on 
ment of each session, and any items which may the general principle that any action may be 
be subsequently found insufficient, or any <un- brought 1 in any one of them. But this rule is 
foreseen charge's, are provided by the Supple- modified by law and practice aa follows : — 
mentary Estimates. Votes of credit for military (a) The criminal jurisdiction of the Court is 
and naval expenditure of an urgent character exercised solely by the judges of the Queen’s 
are also voted in committee of supply. The Bench Division. (b)> Jurisdiction over causes 
Army and Navy Estimates were each made the of the following classes is exercised solely by 
subject of an annual explanatory statement judges of the Chancery Division.* (i.) actions 
unuf’87, when, at the suggestion of Lord R. for the administration of the estates of deceased 
Churchill, printed memoranda, orepared by persons : (ii.) actions for the dissolution of 
the Secretary for War and the First Lord qf partnerships ; (iii.) actions for qpdemption or 
the Admiralty, were circulated instead thereof, foreclosure of mortgages ; <iv.) actions for the 
with a view of giving the Committee of Supply raising of portions or other charges upon land, 
time to make themselves fully acquainted with or the sale of land subject to any charge ; ,<v.) 
'^the nature of the ministerial proposals before actions to enforce execution 01 trusts ; (vi.) 
‘ they were moved in Committee. On the actions for the rectification, setting aside or 
resolution embodying the vote for the number cancelling of written instruments ; (vii.) actions 
of men tor the army is founded ,tbe Army to enforce specific performance of contracts; 
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{viii.) actions for. the partition or side of real Zulu race, and, during our campaign in t&6 
estates ; (i*.) actions concerning infants and Transvaal against Sikukuui, ana afterwards 
their estates, (o) jurisdiction over all such in Zululand,* were our firm allies. At the 
causes as would have come before the old conclusion of the war with the Transvaal 
Courts ot Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce is Boers, their boundary was carefully delimited, 
exclusively exercised by the judges of the and the independence of Swaziland agreed to. 
Probate Division. To the above general rule But with their customary contempt for treaties 
JJjere are other exceptions of less Importance, and disregard of native rights, the Boers have 
The procedure of the High Court has been (1885-6) largely encroached on Swaziland, 
formed by a process of selection and improve- Umbandine, king of the Swazi, has petitioned 
ment out of the different forms of procedure for British assistance, and the appointment of 
observed by the old Courts which have befen a British Resident as his adviser.— * 87 . Boers 
merged in it. The only differences of procedure threaten to absorb the country. Gold dls- 
now to be observed ip the different divisions covered? Negotiations now pending. Affairs 
are such as have a piacrical value in the connected with those of Natal, Transvaal, 
despatch of their different business. In all Delago&Bay, Amatoagaland, Zululand (</.«>.). 
divisions every cause is as far as possible Sweating System. A report to the Board of 
dealt with by a single judge, in whom are Trade op the Sweating System at the East End 
vested all the ordinary powers of the Court, of London, prepaied by Mr. John Burnett, the 
The same forms of pleading are prescribed by labour correspondent of the Board, was issued 
the rules, although not adopted in practice by in December fast. The report defines the system 
all the divisions alike. In all the divisions as one under which sub-contraotors undertake to 
evidence is given by word of mouth or by do tailoring work in their own houses or small 
affidavits, as may be most expedient. Trial by workshops, and employ others to do it, making 
jury is becoming infrequent in all civil causes, a profit for themselves by the difference be- 
although still most infrequent in the Chancery tween the contract prices and the wages they 
Division. The Court ol Appeal is the same pay their assistants. An informal census, taken 
for all causes, and observes an absolutely by officers of the Amalgamated Sooiefy of Tailors 
unifor ^ procedure, although for the more five years ago, gave the total of London tailors 
rapid despatch of business it is divided into as 20,000, of whom 15,000 were employed under 
two couAs, each commonly consisting of three the sweating system. The object of the sweater 
members. The procedure of the ifigh Court being his own gain, the tendency of the system 
and Court of Appeal is set ou$ at large in the is grind the workers down to the Jcwest pos- 
Kules'of 1883. These, although irregular 111 sible limit; and«Mr. B. declares that the people 
form and incomplete in substance, constitute employed under such a system "may be said 
our nearest approach to a code of civil pro- to exist, but cannot by any possibility enjoy 
redure. In the .year preceding, the various life.” A feature of the sweating system of late 
branches of the Supreme Court were for the years has been the payment of premiums to 
first time housed in a single building. sweating masters by foreign immigrants, for 

SuramPaSB Tunnel. It was reported in July the most part Jews, in order that they may be 
’87 that the piercing of the tunnel on the line* of taught some branch of the trade. Mr. B. fiu*- 
the Pori-Tjfhs railway, to "replace” the Suram mshes an illustration of this from the evidence 
^PasSj had just commenced. To obviate all given at an inquest held a short time ago at the 
^possible delays, financial and otheiwise, it was Mile End Workhouse on the body of the child 
£ decided at the outset for the Ministry of Com of a Russian jew. This man had come to 
muiiications to appoint a commission to remain London with his wife and six children. Ho 
on the spot, and deal with the claims of the was almost destitute, knew no trade, and could 
contractors, etc. The tunnel will be neai ly not speak a word of English. His only Way 
23 miles Jong, is to be finished in ’90, and is into the tailoring trade would have been by 
estimated to cost ^1,000,000 sterling. In Novem- the payment of a premium and giving several 
ber it was repoited that, notwithstanding a weeW work without pay. Some of Mr. B.'s 
slight landslip, the operations at the funnel statements, however, as to the grinding tyranny 
haa made such progress that a distance of more of the system and the wretched condition of 
than 900 yards (2,800 feet) had been pietced, and its victims were challenged in a letter addressed 
the work would soon begin at the other end. at the close of last year to some of the London 
Surinam.. A Dutch col any in Guiana (<y.?c), daily papers by the secretaries to two of the 
South America. Area 46,060 sq. m., pop. 55,53 ?. Jewish labour organisations of the East End. 
Capital Paramaribo, on the Surinam River. Sweden. A kingdom under Oscar II., of the 
Separated from British Guiana by the Corentyn, house of BernadoUe, by charter of 1815 in- 
ana from Cayenne by the Maroni. Chief pro- dissolubly united with the kingdom of Norway 
ducts, sugar, coffee, and cotton. Ruled by a without prejudice to sepatate constitution. 
Governor-general and officials. Trade and government, and the laws of either. If throne 
industry somewhat backward. Bulk of popula- become vacant, the Diets of both kingdoms 
tion are negroes, freed from slavery 1863 ; rapi- elect, and in default of agreement an equal 
tation grant £35. Dutch first settled m Guiana number of Swede and Norse deputies make an 
in 1580, losing provinces to England 1803. absolute nomination. Affairs common to both 

SusSexFortnigb&The. See Horse Racing, kingdoms are administered by council of state, 
Slim. Capital ot Fiji \q.v.) on which both nations are represented, under 

Swaziland. A small native state in South the Swedish Constitution of 1899 the executive 
Africa, lyirtg between Natal, the Transvaal,* power is lodged in king, who also possesses 
Zululand, and* Amatonga. Area 9,000 sq. m. ; legislative power in matters of political ad- 
*o,ooo> It is a mountainous tract stretch- minisliation; in other respects such power is 
Jbng the Libombo range, with richly exercised jointly by the Diet, which, possesses 
fefGle valleys, and its mineral wealth is great, a veto on all legislation, and the sole right of 
valuable fields of gol$ and coal being included taxation. Diet consists of two chambers, the 
in it. The Swazi are a section of the warlike first of 139 members (elected by provinces ahd 
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municipalities for nine years), the second of a 16 1848 a united confederacy. The constitution of 
members (1 to every 10,020 of population, elected 1874 vests supreme legislative and executive 
directly for three years). The State religion is authority in two chambers— viz. (x) a State 
Lutheran ; all others, except th£ Jesuits, are Council, of 44 members, chosen two for each 
tolerated, .—Sweden. Area, 170,979 sq. m, ; pop. canton for three years by the twenty-twocan- 
4,600,000. Estimated reverfue (’87-88) and ex- tons of the Confederation fand (a) a National 
pendiiure,£4, 754,000 ; national debt, £13,656,235. Council of 145 delegates of the Swiss people, 
(tor army and navy see Armies, Foreign, chosen also for three years, directly, one deputy 
and Navies, Foreign*.) The King has right for every so, 000 of the population. The united 
of veto ; but if a law be thrice passed by three chambers form the Federal, Assembly, to which 
Storthings separately elected/ ms veto is over- is confided the supreme government. The 
ridden. The Norse Constitution of 1*814, which executive authority as deputed to a Federal 
vests the legislative power in the Storthing, is Council of seven members, elected for three 
elected indirectly, the people choosfcig dele- years by the Assembly, the president and vice- 
gates who elect the Storthing. For business president of which are the first magistrates of 
purposes it is divided into the Odqlsthing, the republic. A supreme tribunal, independent 
composed of one-fourth of the members, and of, although elected for six years by the 
the Lagthing, consisting of the remainder ; Assembly, adjudicates upon disputes between 
all new bills originate in the foimer. If the the federal government and the cantons, the 
two divisions do not agree, the combined individual cantons, and all appeals civil afli$,& 
house deliberate, and the measuie must be criminal. Each canton is sovereign subjed?^,^, 
passed by a two-third majority.— Norway. Area, the federal constitution, possessing its from 
122,869 sq. m, ; pop, 1,806,900. Estimated reve- government, varied in detail, but baSfed oil the, 
nue (’87-88 ;, £2,433, 000; expenditure, /a, 461,000; absolute sovereignty of the people ; in some of , 
national debt, £5,888,000. The history or the the smaller cantons the whole male populoitpiif * 
past year (’87) has been uneventful, >or army in assembly make their laws and appoint their / 
and navy see Armies, I orejgn, and Navi is, officials. In the larger cantons the people Mf* 1 
Foreign ; and for Council, etc., see Diplomat tc. universal suffrage appoint representatiSlMsV 
Swimming. J.Nufctall, Stalybridge, vvon the One unique characteristic of the repubiidufid 
One Bile Open Wafer Championship, at Salt ford jts cantons is the direct influence exercised by 
Canal, near Bristol, on Aug. 6th, and is also the people, to the consequent exclusi&n oFthe 
considered the amateur champion at xoo, 150, representative principle. It is shown in the 
220, 500, 880, and 1,000 jards. H. G. Bchlotel, smaller canton^ by the direct popularkgisla- 
Surbiton Qub, London, swaip 440 yards (Balt tion of the assembled male inhabitants^ and in 
Water Championship) in 6 min. 18 sec., at South- the federation and larger cantons by the almost 
sea, on Aug. 1st. In the Long Distance Cham- universal adoption and frequent exereftts- of the 
pionship (s£ miles, Putney to Channg-Crp&s so-called referendum, which, may be shortly 
Bridge ) A, E. France (London) proved success- described as follows : When a law has been 
ful, W. Reilly (Salford Club) swam 104 yards passed, the minority (exceeding a certain fixed 
under water at Stockport (recoi d for an amateur), minimum) is entitled to demand that the law in 
Among professionals, Haggerty, Collier,, and question shall be submitted to and confirmed, 
r inr.ey are the mast prominent. James Finney by the direct vote of the citizens : e.g. t aLthouf 
stayed under Water 4 win, 29I sec. (record); the constitution abolished capital punishipf. 
and also swam xi^yiuds 1 foot under water it was decided by a popular vote taken ir*i 
(record). The OneMile Championship cup was that each canton should be at liberty to re-v.n’ s 
won by 3, J. Collier, and he is the recognised the infliction of such penalty. There is . 
champion swimmer, • state religion, but complete religious hbert * 

Bwnxhurxte, Mr* Algernon Charles, son The cantons maintain order among the varioj \ 
of Admit al Swinburne and Lady J. Henrietta, religious bodies, and no bishopric can \ 
daughter of Earl of Ashburnham, was b. in established without the approbatiqn of t£ 
London 1837. Educated at Baihol College, republic. Education is free and compulsory. 7 
Oxiord (1857). Visited Florence, and passed Budget 1887: Revenue, £3,051,500; experidi-/ 
some time there. Ilis first productions were ture, £2,091,270. Debt, £1,319^289, but property ^ 
two plays, “ Queen Mother ” and “ Rosamond," of republic is valued at £20,000,000. The 
(1863). These W’erc followed by two tragedies, united debt of the cantons is about £12,000,000, 
“Atalanta in Calydon ” and “ ChasteJard," No standing army permitted by Jaw, but all 
and ** Poems and Ballads," which met with citizens are liable to serve, and in turn undergo 
severe criticism, and led to a species of literary annual military training. The State maintains 
warfare. His later works are “A Song of a highly trained staff and colleges, and in 
Italy,” “William Blake, a critical essay*,” addition military training forms part of the 
“ Siena, a Poem ” ; “Ode on Uie Proclamation curriculum of every school* The reputation Of 
of the Fiench Republic in 1870”; “Songs the Swiss as a warlike nation is deservedly 
before Sunrise” (1871), in which he glorifies high, and the scientific eminence cf the officers 
Pantheism and Republicanism ; “Studies in is well known. - It is estimated that in case of 
Song" (1881) ; " Notes on Charlotte Bronte war the confederation could put 250 , ooq men in 
“ Po^tnsnna Ballads ” (and series) ; “ Tristram the field (see Armies, Foreign). Area 
of Lyonesse ” (1882) ; ** A Century of Rondels” sq, miles ; pop. about 2,900,060. Nothing oc- 
(1883); “ 4 feife of Victor Hugo” (1886). He has cifrred during 87 to affect the internal condition 
entered With great warmth into the cause of or external relations of Switzer land. Towards, 
European freedom, and evinced his warm the close of the year the Federal Council agreed 
sympathy with all national movements in this to a provisional contract for the repurohaae of 
djlredifon, as in his “Song of Italy,” in which the North-Eastern Railway by the Confederation. 
m apostrophises Garibaldi and Mazzini, etc. For Council, etc., see Diplomati c. 

dWtt^n&nd. A republic composed formerly Syd&ty. Capital of N«w South w«0a (f.p.)j 

of several independent allied states, but since pop. 332,709; on Port Jayson. 
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Taaffe, Count Edward Francis Joseph, in 

the Austrian peerage, and Viscount Taatie of 
Corren, and $aron or Bally inote, Sligo, in the 
Irish peerage, was b. at Prague Feb, 24th, 
1833, and was brought up as a youth along 
with the present Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Count Taarfe is a descendant of the powerful 
nobleman of*the same name who proceeded 
from Ireland, and made a great name in the 
Germanic Empire. The present Count was 
appointed Governor of Salzburg in 1863. In 
1J807 he beoine Austrian Minister or the 
Interior ampVice-President of the Cisleithan 
/Ministry. ' At the latter end of 1869 he s ejjjfed 
Minister President, but resumed his fopRIr 
post as Minister oi the Interior in the foUnwln g 
year. In 1871 he accepted the oiiice of Gover- 
nor of the Tyrol ami Vorarlberg. I11 *aS8o he 
wtfs summoned to form a new Cabinet, and 
since that year he has continued^# hold the 
post without interruption. The dj»nguisbing 
feature of Court JTaaffe’s Clerical and Federa- 
listic administration has been to give greater 
weight to the Slav nationalities, especially the 
Czechs and the Poles, as well as to the Clericals, 
in the puhlic affairs of the Empire ; and to con- 
ciliate thg divergent nationalities comprising 
the kingdom, 

Tahiti (Society Islands). A Polynesian island 
belonging to France. Art a 453 sq. m., pop. 
10,639. Hilly, volcanic, richly fertile, beautiful, 
with good, harbour. Produce pearl-shell, sugar, 
cocoanut, arrowroot, b£che-de-mer, perfume 
and dye-woods, etc. Natives very cheerful, 
sociable, civilised. Consult “South Sea Bub- 
bles," Wallace’s “ Australasia,'* Norman’s 
“Colonial France,” etc. 

Taine, B9L French author, philosopher and 
critic, b at Vouziers, April 21st, x8»8, He re- 
ceived ,his education at College Bourbon, and 
at the Ecole Noimale, in Pans. His first work, 
“ E&sai sur Tite Live 1 (1854), was crowned by 
the Academy. M. Taine s “ Histoire de la 
Litterature Anglaise/’ published in 1864, ex- 
cited a great sensation among the orthodox 
and Catholic party in France. By the influence 
of the Emperor Napoleon 111. he was appointed 
Profes&oi of Art and Esthetics in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, at Pans. He also wrote 
“ Notes but l’Asgleterre.” Translated into 
English, it has been much read M. Tame 
■ became a member of the Academy in 1880. 

Tail, Pater Guthrie, b. at Dalkeith, 1831. 
Educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he graduated 
Senior Wrangler, One of the authors of 
“Thomson and Tait’s Natuial Philosophy,*’ 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He was awarded, on 
November 30th, 1886, a Royal Medal by the 
Royal Society. London, for his various Mathe- 
matical and Physical researches. He is Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
He is joint author with the late Prof. Balfour 
Stewart of “ The Unseen Universe,” and amongst 
his oth$r works are “Recent Discoveries in 
Natuial, ^PhifoBOphy ; ** “Dynamics of a PaJ& 
tide ; ” and “Quarterniohs. 

Tajurat. A bay on the African coast of the 
Gulf of Aden, how belonging to France. Great 
Bntaih had claims here, including the islands 
ofMiisha and Efat, but ceded them to France in 
1887, On the north side of the bay is Qbock, 


or Hobdlt, acquired by France in 1863, and.*since 
enlarged. This territory now comprises sixty- 
,twtf miles of coast, with a depth ot twenty-four* 
miles. Since 188a strenuous attempts have 
been made to develop it j and, On the retire- 
ment of the Egyptian garrisons* the French 
flag was hpisted at Tajurah, Sagailo, and else- 
where in the bay. T re a ties have also been 
made with* the King of Shoa. But, though 
Obock is the outlet of trade from Shoa, it lies 
off the direct, cornice f dal route, and has other 
disadvantages. Its harbour needs very ex- 
tensive fcnprovcmcat*. England and France 
have aj^Od to a Ime of demarcation, beyond 
h, agrees not to extend its authority, 
g- See ed. ‘86. 

1%. Port on east of Madagascar (y.v.). 
AoiSSS- See ed. *86. 

Tarawera Eruption. See ed. *87. 

Tasmania. An island south of Australia, 
separated froiq it by Bass Strait, 120 miles 
across. Formerly called Van Diemen's Land. 
Extends 170 miles north to south, and 160 miles 
west to east, containing 26,215 sq. m , with a 
population of 137,2 u. Capital, Hobart, pop. 
29,000, in the south. Second city, Launceston. 
Other towns Georgetown, Longford, Nc-w Nor- 
folk, -Mount Bischoif, Lefroy, and Beaconafield. 
Tasmania is divided into eighteen counties, 
within which are electoral districts, parishes, 
and municipalities. Very fertile { mild and salu- 
brious climate ; well watered and wooded 
throughout. Chief rivers, the Derwent, Huon, 
and Tamar. Coast bold, rocky, with numerous 
harbours and islands. Countrv very hilly, 

J leaks attaining 5,000 feet. Much dense heavy 
orest, containing splendid timber, notably the 
“Huon pine.’* Flora very rich, chiefly of 
Australian type, brilliant with beauty. Fruit 
attains marvellous perfection of^ quality and 
surprising abundance. Fauna includes the 
“ devil,” “tiger,” wombat, opossum, wallaby, 
platypus, 150 species* of birds, etc. Rabbits a 
nuisance. Colony famous through Australasia 
for stud-sheep (Merino) and cattle (Devons). 
Minerals are gold, silver, tin, copper, iron, 
bismuth, and coal. Aborigines extinct. Thd 
lake and mountain scenery of the centre is 
very fine. Wealthy Australians visit Tasmania 
as a sanatorium. Ruled by a Governor and 
responsible Ministry. Two elective Houses 
of Parliament, Legislative Council of 18 mem- 
bers, House of Assembly of 36. Colony 
represented in the Federal Council of Austral- 
asia. There are volunteer corps, about 1,000 
of all arms, for defence. Batteries defend 
the Derwent and Tamar esluai ie-s, and there 
are two torpedo boats. Church of England the 
dominant religious sect. Education is com- 
pulsory and good. Exports chiefly wool, tin, 
grain, fruit and preserves, hides, gold, etc. 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). Railways through island 303 miles, 
138 being added r coach roads and tramways in 
settled parts. Telegraphs 2,353 miles. Chief 
industries, sheep rearing, farming, fruit grow- 
ing, mining, and timber cutting. There were, 
in i8$s-6, 4x7,777 acres of land undepcultivatiou; 
Of this wheat occupied 30,266 acres, producing 
334,353 bushels, or 17$ bushels per acre ; oat» 
occupied 29,347 acres, producing 784,325 bushels, 
6| bushels per acre ; barley occupied 6,833 
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per acre* Most of the remaining cultivate land brickwork and a superstructure of malleable 
was fruit-orchards and gardens. There are iron, the shafts being- connected by various m 
some a, 000,000 acres of pasturage, supporting stays and arches, “ the whole superstructure " 
30,00b horses, 150,000 cattle, 1,600,000 sheep, being thus brought into one immediately under- 
and 70,000 swine. There gre not many immi- neath the girders,” Messrs. W. Arrol & Co,, * 
, * grants into the colony, though the advantlges Glasgow, are the contractors. On Feb. afifch, \ 
offered are very good,' There is much rich land ’ 87 , the last of the 13 large girders was floated 
yet unoccupied, and obtainable at cheap rates out and placed in position; these girders are 1 
bn deferred payments. Manufactures growing 500 tons each in weight, standing 45 feet high. * 
into importance. Settled as penal colony in The bridge being reported oompleML the directors J 
1803, Severed from Government of New South of the North British Railway visited the work I 
Wales in 1825. Convict systenf abolished on June 10th. This was followed by the official I 
1853, and representative government intro- inspection, which took place on the three days 1 
dimed in 1856. Received a constitution and ending June 18th, when Gen. Hutchinson and | 
responsible government in 1871. Consult the Col. Rich declared themselves in every way ' 
official “Progress of the Colony of Tasmania” satisfied, and the bridge was declared open for 
(Hobart, 1882); also Just’s “Tasmaniana,” and traffic almost immediately. 

Petherick’s “Catalogue of York Gate Library.” Tchemaleff, General Michael Grcgoro- 
For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. Vltscll, Russian general, and Commander-in - 

Tattersalrs, See cd. '86. chief of the Servian army ; b. October aitfie M 

Taxation. Of Costs. This is the scrutiny by 1828. He entered the army in 1847, and was w 
an officer of the Court of the bill of costs of a made general during the Crimean war, in which J 
solicitor. Its object is to prevent excessive he took an active part. He led afterwards a f 
Chargee for legal service. It may take place very active life in the East, where he extended \ 
either in the course of some judicial proceeding, the possessions of the Czar. In 1859, he led 11 
or under the Attorneys and Solicitors Act, 1843* the expedition against the KhivanS, and in ■ 
(1) Taxation of costs in a judicial proceeding 1864, in spite of immense difficulties, he crossed! 
is optional where the costs are to be pdid by the desert of Turkestan, and succeeded in • 
the beaten party, for if he iik»\s he may pay all joining the force coming from Siberia. Me * 
that is demanded; but it is compulsory when captured Tschemkend (1864), and "Jaschkend , j 
the costs are to be defrayed out of a trust fund (1865). The Emperor of Russia recognised bis 
or similar property, for the persons interested services by the gift of a sword of honour; but 
in the pioperty have a right to protection. (2) through pressuie from the Western powers he 
Taxation of costs under life Attorneys and retired. In 1864 he became editor of a Pansla- 
Solicitors Act takes place at the request of any vist organ, the jRttbski Mir. He resumed active 
one who is dissatisfied with a bill of costs sent life m raising Herzegovina in Tevolt against the 
in to him by his solicitor. But he cannot insist Turkish rule, and in consequence of his sue- r 
on the taxation of a bill which he has already cessful efforts, was appointed Commander-in- 
paid without protest, 01 of any bill which he chief of the Servian ai mv. Though beaten in 
has left unpaid for a year, unless he had special 1876, his revolutionary propaganda led to the 
grounds for so doing. If the client applies to Russo-Turkish war, concluded m Mai ch 1878, ’ 

have the bill taxed, the solicitor cannot bring when Prince Milan was created King of Servia. 
an action against him until the taxation is com- Tea. During the last twenty-five years great 
plete. Taxation of costs is performed in the changes have taken place in the tea trade. 
Queen’s Bench Division by the Masters, m the Formerly China held the monopoly in supplying 
Chancery Division by the Taxing Masters ; in us with tea, but of late years India and Ceylon 
the Prpbaie Division and in the county courts have become important competitors in the 
by the registrars. London market. Notwithstanding the great 

Taxes. See Finance, National. extension of the tea gardens in India and 

Tay Bridge. The great bridge which spanned Ceylon, China still supplies the bulk of the tea, 
the l ay fell on Dee, 88th, 1879 ; bflt soon although in diminished quantities as compared 
afterwards the work of rebuilding was com- with* former years. In ’78-79 164,300,000 lb. 
menced. The new bridge is about two miles were exported from China and Japan to Great d 
long, and contains 85 piers, the site being only Britain, against 145,000,0001b. in ’84-85, or a * 
60 feet farther up the nver than that of the decline of nearly 12 per cent. During the same 
old erection. Four puuon the south end are period the exports from India, Ceylon, and Java 
within tidal range, the next 23 continue the to Great Britain increased from 33,00^,500 lb. 
structure to the south side of the navigable in the former year to 68,000,000 in the latter, 
rhannel, which is spanned by 14 great piers, or more than 100 per cent. The inferior quali ty 
From the north end of the navigable channel of some of the China teas which arrived in 
to the Dundee side of the river, 36 piers are London during the last four or five years mate- 
, civclcd. Seven piers on land connect the n ally served to increase the popularity dr the -* 
bridge railw ay with the North British system Indian and Ceylon gtowths, Complaints as to 
running into Dundee. The trains are run on the growing inferiority of the Chinese exports 
the lower portion of the big spans, and the having reached the Chinese Government, an 
upper boom of the others; the bridge is official circular was addressed to the Tea Guild 
built with double lines on a steel floor. The of Shanghai, drawing attention to the growing 
height above high-water mark averages about perils and the importance of not adding spurious 
77 it. clear under four of the spans ,in the things to the teas. The effect of the govern- I 
navigable channel, that of the remaining great foent edicts was apparent in *86, foMhe teas I 
, spans being 73 to 58 ft. on the north side, which arrived in London during that sum- F 
gradually growing less ; and for some distance mer were admittedly superior to any received ft 
* *on tile south side the height is from 63 ft. to since 1865. . With regard to the competition w 
« *3 it. The piers are built of cylinders to low- between Indian and China teas, the Chinese 

water level, filled with concrete after being have the advantage of abundance of cheap 
Imbedded in the river bottom ; then follows labour, a suitable climate, and the inherited 
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skill of the old tea planters, which will enahle 
&j|hein always to produce good teas at moderate 
prices. Besides, as long as the tendency con- 
tinues in England to purchase the poorer teas 
*■ because they are cheap, there is not much fear 
of'China teas being entirely excluded by the 
imports from our Indian possessions. Ctm- 
sumption has considerably increased during the 
last fifteen years— which is no doubt dueto the 
fall in the value of tea, helped to some extent 
by the spread of temperance, In [70 the aver- 
age price of good sound Congou in bond was 
is. per lb., while in *82-83 it fell to i&d, In 
those years the total imports into this country 
amounted to 322,006,000 lb. and 215,212,000 lb. 
respectively, and the home consumption 
rose to 170,813,000 lb. Thirty years ago we 
used about 63,000,000 lb. of tea, the amount 
consumed being a trifle over aj lb. per head, 
the duty was about is. gd. per lb., and 
the average price of the imports about is. ^d. 
per lb. Alt tne present time we are using about 
183,600,000 lb., or 5 lb. per bead, the duty 
being 6 d. per lb. Of the teas that are imported^ 
into the United Kingdom 90 per cent, come 
London to ’^e sold. The tea season comment 
in the middle of the summer, when the 
teas picked in China in April and Mayai 
in the Thames. Indian teas come later/ahfi 
are in full supply during August and SepfcqiM 
ber. As the teas arrive they are conveyed to 
a wai chouse, where the various consignments 
have to be classified and catalogued, prepara- 
tory to being sold. At the opening of the 
seaport .the distribution is sometimes very 
iapid. The tea is catalogued as fast as pos- 
sible, and is often in the hands of retail dealers 
within a fortnight from the time the cargo 
arrives in dock. The total import of tea into 
this country during the calendar year ’67 was 
222,763,287 lb., of which 119,730,116 lb. came 
fiom China, and 07,830,117 from the East Indies. 

Teachers* Guild, The, has been recently 
established to protect the interests of the 
scholastic profession. It possesses already a 
roll of 2,560 members. Rules for safeguarding 
the right of its members have been drawn up; 
and at the recent Conference (Jan. ’88) it was 
resolved that registration of some kind was a 
desideratum. Other pi oposals were ma*de and 
agreed to. Especial stress was laid on the 
necessity of adapting education to the com- 
mercial requirejnents of the age,— a recommen- 
dation by Miss Hughes of Cambridge relative 
to the Swedish method of girls* education. 

“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, The.** 
The Imanu&cript which bears the above title 
was discovered by Philotheus Brycmnos, bishop 
of Nicomedia, in the library of-the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem at Constantinople, and published by 
hyp in 1883 with full prolegomena and notes. 
It is remarkable that the book should have beeh 
so long unnoticed, when we reflect that it was 
well known to students that a lost book bear- 
ing this title was current in the early Christian 
Church, and that the library in which it lies 
has been visited frequently by distinguished 
Western scholars. The reason of this over- 
sighfc^lies^ partly in the smallness of the tract 
in qh£&tion, which is imbedded in a collection 
of early patristic matter, so that it escaped the 
notice of its discoverer until he had spent some 
years over the rest of the book. The interest 
aroused by its publication (although somewhat 
less in England than elsewhere) has been 
universal, and the book has been translated 
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into almost all the European languages (Danish, 
Swedish, Russian, etc.) Nor is this difficult 
to understand, for the tract is at once the - 
earliest book of Church, discipline known, proba- 
bly the mpst ancient testimony of the currency 
of the Scriptures of the New Testament ; and 
certainly it affords a most remarkable verifica- 
tion of the accuracyof modem critical methods, 
since an attempt had bqpn made by a learned 
German scholar (Entuntrity) to reconstruct 
the book bv means of later compilations in 
which it had been imbedded, and with singular 
success. The antiquity* of the book is determined 
from the following considerations : although the 
MS. which contain* it was only written m the 
eleventh century (a,d. 1056), the text of which 
the MS. is a copy is found to be quoted by 
almost all the early Fathers, from the middle of 
the secoadfpentury onwards. It may be taken 
*»0t it is quoted by Hennas and 
■th of which writers have often 
ed to the first century), by dement 

.a, who quotes it as Scripture, about 

,e of the second century, by the com- 
the seventh book of tne M Apostolical 
1 turns,* ’ and a number of other early 
fers, including the author of the ‘ ‘ Ques- 
mae ad Antiocnum,” Ps. Athanasius “ Be 
irginitate,” Ps. Athanasius “ Syntagma Doo- 
txinse,” etc. The tract cannot, therefore, be 
dated very late in the second century, and may 
well l>c put much earlier. The locality of its 
production is a matter more in debate; it may, 
However, be tal^n for granted that the ques- 
tion lies between two localities— either Syria or 
Egypt. No substantial reason has been shown 
for assigning the book to any other quarter, 
and for either of these there are weighty argu- 
ments to be adduced. The most important 
English work on the “Teaching" is a volume of 
lectures recently issued by Dr. Charles Taylor 
(Master of St. lohn’s College, Cambridge), 
in which will be found a very powerful 
statement of the antiquity of the book, and^a 
suggestion (which has also been made in other 
quarteis) that it is really based upon an earlier 
book, of doctrine and discipline employed by 
Jewish propagandists for the instruction of 
their Gentile converts. Everything that can 
be said m favour of the high antiquity of the 
book* from external criticism is abundantly 
confirmed by the study of the Christian teach- 
ing and practice involved, which are, to say the 
least, very elementary, and, if no other sources 
of Christian literature were accessible, would 
lead us to say that the primitive Christians 
believed in being and doing good, and in the 
approach of the- Second Advent. The book is 
certain lj' written before the cessation of the 
primitive “common meal "or agape , and earlier 
than the establishment of episcopacy. On this 
last point Bishop Lightfoot expressed himself 
as follows to the Church Congress of 1884: — 
“When our author wrote, 4 bishop’ still re- 
mained a synonym for ‘presbyter/ and the 
episcopal office, properly so hailed did not exist 
in the district in which he lived. . . . Such a 
document cannot but reflect fairly well the 
beliefs and usages of the writer* age and 
country." Consult “ The Teaching of the 
Apostles/* by J. R. Harris. 

Tea Duties. See ed. ’86. 

Tea Room Party. See ed. -*86. 

Technical Education. Specific instruction 
required by every person engaged in a parti- 
cular occupation, in addition to the general 
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education needed, more or less, by all the • It is a system as wasteful for the employer as 
citizens of a state. In the learnea professions it is clumsy ana tedious for the workman, and - 
this special training is still carefully attended places the productions of British industry atjjrf 
to, as ft used to be for all handicraftsmen. But great disadvantage ih competition with foreign 1 
of late years, owing to the introduction of manufactures. The first institution is this J 
machine??, the growth of i'arge firms, and ; the kingdom to introduce a sound system of techpi- 
eatabhshment ofgrisat workshops, the technical cal education for mechanics was the Artisans’ 
training of artisans has, in most trades, become Institute in St. Martin s Lane, London, founded 
almost nil ; while ijp nearly all other occupa- in 1874- Its technical classes were transferred 
tions, agricultural operations, engineers’ la- in 1881 to the Finsbury College of the City and 
bourers, domestic duties, etc., there has never Guilds of London Institute, Othsr somewhat 
been any pretence of systematic training for similar classes have since been established at 
the life-work required. Within the past ten the Polytechnic Young Men’s Christian Insti- 
years a considerable amount of interest has tute, in Regent Street * the People’s Palace; 
been manifested in the technical training of and other places. In Manchester, Motting- 
artisans, and large sums have been, and are ham, and other towns, the principles above 
being, expended in providing fof them Mich in- described are taking root. A great impetus 
struction as the leading men interested m the to technical education has been given by the 
subject are beginning to perceive is absolutely report and “evidence "presented to Parliament 
necessary. Private manufacturers syid public bv a Royal Commission appointed, in 1881. . 
authorities on the Continent have been much The City and Guilds of. London Institute for thefx 
in advance of England in establishing good advancement of technical education is carrying 
technical schools for apprentices and journey- on with valuable results the work fat:" which it ; 
men. The basis of all technical education lies was establ shed in London and in the provinces. - 
in the proper instruction of youths. This Was Te* frnlcal Schools (Scotland) Act, ’87, 
formerly secured by a universal system of enables a school board, or a combination of 
apprenticeship, with careful provision for due boards, to provide a technical school for its 
instruction and supervision in their indentures., district and pay the expenses out of the school 
That system, in most trades, has broken down, fund ; but payment of the expense of providing 
Even where it still nominally exists, scarcely a school may, with the consent of the depart- 
any provision is made for teaching a lad his ment, be spread over a number of yftars, and 
trade even by “rule of thumb,” still less for monev mav be bori owed for the purpose. 

Leaching it scientifically; and he has to pick Teetotallsm. For concise history see ed. 
up what knowledge he can by watching and ’87; ami consult “The Dawn and Spread of 
“guessing,” sometimes by* “treating” a Teetotalism ” (J.ivesev’s Tern perance Tract 
journeyman or foreman. Too often he is kept Depot, 51, Tithebam Street, Preston^ “The 
m one or two grooves during the whole time Temperance Movement ” (Ward, Lock, & Co.), 
of his real or nominal apprenticeship, because See Temufrance Organisations. 
his labour is thus made more profitable to his Tehuan 6p©C Ship Railway. This is a 
master. One of the temedies proposed is the scheme for crossing the isthmus between North 
revival of strictly indentured apprenticeships, and South America by constructing a novel line 
whereby the master is compelled to see that in Mexican territory with appliances for con- 
the apprentice regularly attends technical veying ships bodily from the AtlUitic to the 
classes so many hours a week, and passes Pacific Oceans. Mr. (or Captain) Eads silv- 
an examination aL the end of his tune, as gested the project in the first instance ; and m 
in Germany, before his indentures are given contradistinction to the Panama Canal <a.«\), 
up to him. In his possession, they then the idea met with, and still retains, con*?Ider- 
become a certificate for life of his having had able favour tn the United States. (For ctfrlier 
a thorough training for his tiade. The two details see ed. ’87.) At Midsummer ’86 a report 
chief requirements for securing efficient ele- of fhe*Committee of the United States Senate was 
mentary technical instruction are : First, issued strongly in favour of the Ship Railway 
to employ ns teachers men who, to piac- Bill, jn a discussion on the general question 
tical knowledge learnt at the bench, in *he of the control of the means of transit across the 
workshop, factory, ,or farm, add ja thorough ac- isthmus, arising on the bill on Feb. 5th and 7th, 
qtiAinUnre with the scientific or artistic priori- ’87, the Senate were stiong'y urged to secure 
pies which underlie the pi actice of their trade ; , the pnoi authority. The Dili, as amended, 
ahd, secondly, to make instruction in the ! passed the Senate on Feb. 17th, by 46 votes 
methods of applying those principles to the ! to 7. This authorised the incorporation of 
actual materials employed in their trade (that is, 1 James B. Eads and 80 other persons as’^the 
making models to scale, performing experi- 1 Atlantic and Pacific Ship Railroad Co., the 
ments, etc.), t6 the practical manipulation, in capital stock not to exceed 100,000,000 dollars, 
fact, of those 1 materials — a main element in . When 10 per cent, was subscribed and roffer 
then teaching. For more advanced teaching cent paid in the directors were to be elected, 
men.' of higher scientific attainments are the stock subsenbed for not to be assignable 
required. It must be distinctly understood until the paid in capital amounted to <,ooo*poo 
that no class-room teaching can be a sub- dollais. The charter is to expire if these re- 
stitute for workshop training, but that no quirements are not complied within two years, 
workshop can give either the scientific know- On March 8th Capt.J. B Eads died at Nassau, 
ledge, or its ready application to material, with- New Providence A meeting of the Company 
out which all specific trade faculty is merely ,was held on July 26th, at Pittsburgh* P%' t yvhen 
empirical, rule of thumb, and guess-work The various methods were discussed, and one bf the 

• knowledge picked up at random in the hurry 80 shareholders elected as a doctor hi the 

? d.*ive of the modern workshop is avail- room of the late Capt. Eads. Towards the end 

asHfe at the best only for a particular job, and of October it was reported that the Cotupaiiy 

* gives no general principles tor the accurate, were about to take out a charter under the laws 
speedy, and economical execution of other jobs. 1 of New York State to carry the project out; and 
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as fiopn as this had been obtained and tod 
financial arrangements made, work would be 
Jbwfun. Accoitog to the originator^ of, the 
Scheme the work could be oompleted in three 
or tour years, and all the plans, profiles* and 

e signs were completed during his fife time. 
Skiagraph Address* Abbreviated. See 

STA.L i ELtGRAPH DEPARTMENT. * 

telegraph Conventioa, International, 
e Postal Telegraph Department. 
Telegraph^, Recent growth of. Miles of 
wire in 1875 and *883. 



Final Numbers (for 1885 ). 

"VS. . . . . 462 2 tbous. 

France .... 186-3 „ 

Germany . . , 1844 ,» 

-u.k.. .... J 5 s-i 

Russia .... ««'4 n 
— Statesman's Year Book. 
Telegraphs may be dated from 1837. 


Telephot- An instrument by m leans of 
which any utterance of the human voice can be 
transmitted to a distance, Preece has divided 
these apparatus into two categories — those 
used for the transmission of musk, ** tone ” 
telephones ; and those employed for conversa- 
tion. Bee cd. ’86. 


^,Tell el Bastu. See Egypt Exploration 

Tail 01 Ya&OOdyeh. See Egypt Explora- 
tion Funp. • 

Telpherage. A system for the automatic 
transport of goods, by means of electricity. 
See^d. ’86, 

Tembuland. In Tranakei&n Territories (q.v .) . 
Temperance. See ed. ’86. 

Temperance HospiialfLoadon. Originated 
in i8?3> at 1 ia> Gower Street, into which the first 
patient was admitted Oct. Cth. Only 17 in- 
patients could be admitted at one time, but in 
1881 a spa<yous building in the Hampstead Road 
lor the reception of 54 n-patients was opened by 
the late Sir W. McAithur, then Lord Mayor; 
since which time another section has been 
opened by the Bishop of London (Oct. rS8s), so 
that the hospital can now accommodate at once 
upwards of 120 patients ; but only about 70 beds 
are in use, the income being insufficient to open 
a larger number at present. There is also an 
out-patients' department, where more than 3,000 
new' patients are treated annually. Down to 
April 30th, 1887, the number of in-patients had 
been 4,160, and out-patients 25,385. The deaths 
had been 240— a mortality of only 6 per cent. 
This hospital exists ior the treatment of 
medical and surgical cases without alcohol ; and 
though alcohol may be given in tl exceptional 
cases,” under strict conditions, only tour cases 
of the kind have occurred, and in no case 
was the patient benefited. £ 56 . 5 iK) has been 
received for purchase and building purposes, 
and the annual irfcome now required is above 
£5,000. President, The Duke 01 Westminster ; 
Chairman, ftfr.T. Cash; Treasurer, Mr.J, Hughes; 
Sec., Mr. T. Mundy, Visiting physicians— Dr, J. 
Edmunds, Dr. R. [. Lee, and Dr. J. J. Ridge; 
Visiting surgeon, Mr. A. Pearce Gould, M.S. 

Temperance Organisations. British Tem- 
perance League i eetotalisM), 1835; an- 
nual income, £2,000; organ, Advocate) offices, 29, 
Union Street, Sheffield. Western lemperance 
League- income, £1*700; organ, Herald) 
offices, Redlands, bnstol. United Kingdom 
Alliance (7.0.) National Temperance League, 
formed 1856, of National Temperance Society, 
siarted 1842, and London Temperance League: 
income, with National Temperance 'tract 
Depot, £11,230; organ, Record) offices, 337. 
Stiandf? London, W.C. United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union, 1855, has affiliated, with its 
county, district, or town Unions, 11,400 
societies, having 1,414,900 members : income, 
£5,350 ; organ, Chronicle; offices, 4, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. Midland Temperance 
League, 1857 : income, £500. North of Eng- 
land Temperance League, 1858.' Independent 
Order of Rechabites, Sons of Temperance, and 
two Sons of Phoenix Orders are temperance 
sick benefit societies. The first, established 
1855, has a membership of 95,000; capital, 
£350,000; organ, RechahUe Magazine) offices, 
Lancaster Avenue, Manchester. The members 
of the Sons number 110,000; capital, £62,660; 
organ, Son 0/ Temperance ; offices, 29, Pitt 
Terrace, Miles Platting. Good Templary ($.«?,) 
Sunday Closing Association, 1866: income, 
.£3,000; organ, Reporter) offices, 14, Brown 
Street, Manchester. In Scotland— in addition 
to Highland Temperance League — the Scot-* 
tish Temperance League, 1844, income £6,668, 
League Journal, 108, Hope Street, Glasgow*; 
Scottish Permissive Bill Association t income 
£3,183, Reformer, 112, Ba,tb Street, Glasgow;. 
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•the Irish Temperance League* income ^2,070, 
Irish League Journal, 18, Lombard Street, Bel- 
fast; Irish Temperance Association, Banner, 
Eustace Buildings, Dublin. Church of Eng- 
land* Temperance Society: income, ^9,500; 
offices. Palace Chambers! Westminster, .Lon- 
don, S.W. ; organ, Chronicle ; heads list of 
denominational societies, among which are 
the Congregational end Baptist Associations ; 
Wesleyan, Methodist New Connexion. Bible 
Christian, Swedenborgian, and Friends Socie- 
ties; and Free Methodist, Primitive Metho- 
dist, and Roman Catholic Leagues, some of 
which have official organs.— The Medical Tem- 
perance Society, British Women's Temperance 
Association, Blue Ribbon Gospel Temperance 
Mission (q.v.), and Young Abstainers’ Union, 
have each papers of their own. To these ina\ 
be added the National Deaf and Dumb, Travel- 
lers’, Police, Cab-drivers’, Soldiers. 5 , and Eng- 
lish and Scotch Railway Temperance Societies. 
The Society for the Study and Cure of Inebriety, 
and the National Temperance Federation 
(Offices, 39, Union Street, Sheffield), have 
been recently formed, twenty-five national 
societies being affiliated with the latter, which 
has beetl chiefly engaged m parliamentary 
work. In London, the lemperance Permanent 
Building Society has probably advanced over 
/,3, 000, 006 since 1854; and the Artisans’ and 
General Dwelling Company, now in its twen- 
tieth year, has built over 4,000 houses on its 
estates in the suburbs, whole no licences are 
allowed. During the past few years seveial 
Inebriates’ Homes have bech opened in differ- 
ent parts of the < ountry. Consult the Organs 
and Annual Reports of the various Organisa- 
tions. 

Temperance Orphanage. See Good Tlm- 

PLAR OltDFR. 

<( Temple Bar Magazine.” (Monthly, is.). 
Founded in i860 (and since incorporated with 
Bentley's M^crllany). Originally edited by 
Mr, Cfeorge Augustus Sola, and published in 
Fleet Stieet (whence its name). Mr. S. was 
succeeded in the editorship by Mr, Edmund 
Yates, and m J 66 the publishing office was 
transferred to New Burlington St. The name 
of the thiid (and present) editor is not attached 
to the cover of the magazine, but it is an 
open secret that for the last twenty years the 
.editorial chair has been occupied by Mr; George 
Bentley, the head of- the Queen’s Pub'^hing 
House. Generally avoiding politics and science, 
the pages of this magazine are more usually 


the full fee-simple of the farm. Rights similar 
to the Ulster tenant-right had been established^ 
by custom in various parts of Ireland before 
the Irish Land Act of 1870 gave them the 
sanction of positive law. In England, where, 
permanent improvements are commonly made^ 
by the landlord, and eviction is not frequent, I 
there is practically nothing which answers to 
the Ulster tenant-right. Where tenant-right 1 
prevails there is practical fixity of rents, and, 
thus the value of the tenant-right varies with 
the fluctuations of agricultural prosperity. The 
Irish Land Act of 1881, by fixing rents, has 
established a legal tenant-right all over Ireland. 

Tenants, Various Kinds of. See Land 
Question. 

Tenniel, John, artist, was born (1820). 
Showing an early taste for art, he may be said 
to have been entirely self-taught. He was a 
successful candidate in one of the cartoon^ 
competitions in Westminster Hall (1845), ancM 
painted a fresco in the Palace at Westminster ; " 
but has only produced a few pictures since, 
and those chiefly for private collections. In 
1851 Mr. Tenniel joined the staff of punch , and 
has since been a valued contributor to that 
periodical, besides illustrating a great many 

Tennyson, Alfred TennyBon, 1st Baron 
(creat. 1884) ; son of the late Rev. George 
Clayton Tennyson, rector of Somfcrsby, Lin- 
colnshire ; b. at Somersbv, Aug. 6th, 1809. 
Educated at Trin. Coll., Cambridge ; Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon (1855) ; has been Poet Laureate 
0 f.v.) since 1850. Lord Tennyson, as the chief 
of English lyric poets, has acquired a wide 
reputation not only in England, but also in 
other countries. His first work was a poem, 
“Timbuctoo,” in blank verse, which gained 
for him the Chancellor’s medal. This was 
followed (1830) by “ Poems chiefly Lyrical,” 
"Poems,” in 2 vols. (1842), “The Princess” 
(1847), u May Queen,” and “Locksley Hall,” 
“In Memoriam — a tribute to the memoiy of 
Aithur Hallam, son of the historian (1850) ; his 
other chief works being “ Maud ” " (1S55), 

“ Idylls of the King” (1858), “Enoch Arden” 
(1864), “The Holy Grail’' (1869), “ The' Win- 
dow, or the Songs of the Wren ” (1870), 

“ Gjfreth and Lynette” (1872), “Queen Mary 1 ’ 
(>875), “Harold” (1876), “The Cup” (1881), 
“Tin* Promise of May ” (1882), “The Cup and 
the Falcon (1884), “becket’^and “Tiresias” 
(1885), “ Looksley Hall: SiSfcty Years After” ■ 
(i8G£*), Jubilee Ode (1887). Lord T. has for many 
years resided at Freshwater, in the Isle of 


devoted to biographical sketches, fiction by the , _. r __ 1 .J 

f irihcipal writers of the day, essays on general 1 Wight. Alfred, Lord T. is the title by which 
iterature, and occasional short poems. Office, heprefers to be known. 


B, New Burlington St , W. 

Temple, Inner and Middle. See Inns of 
Court. 

Tenant-right* A right of property in his 
farm given to the agricultural tenant by the 
custom of the country. This right may be 
resolved into two elements : (r) the right to 
improvements executed by the tenant and his 
predecessors; (2) a right ‘not to be disturbed 
m the holding is so long as the rent is paid. 
Where tenant right exists, it sold by an out- 

f oing, and bought by an m-coming, tenant, 
'he landlord may, indeed, refuse to accept 
the' purchaser as his new tenant, but only 
On .♦ ome reasonable ground, such as a want of 
^pital or skill. The best-known example is 
1 the Ulster tenant-right. This has been sold 
. often for half and sometimes lor as much as 


Terries, Will lam (now de Ihidtre), was b. in 
London (1849), and is a nephew of the eminent 
historian George Giote. Entering the Royal 
Navy, he served as midshipman in different 
parts of the world for two years. Before he • 
fairly settled down to the theatrical profession 
Mr. Temss seems to have led a chequered and 
adventurous life, sometimes on the boards in 
England, at other times stock raising in North 
or South America. Had Mr, Terriss been 
successful in sheep-farming the British stage 
would have been minus a most excellent actor. 
After a creditable theatrical career, he made 
a decided impression in his impersonation of 
“Squire Thornhill ” in Mr* Wills's “Olivia,” 
1878. His next important engagement was 
with Mr. Irving’s Lyceum company, in which, 
for some seasons, he played leading parts, only 
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severing that connection recently. At present 
jMr. Tcrriss takes the principal character in 
*Pettitt and Grundy’s drama “ Bells of H sale- 
mere,” now running at the Adelphi. 
k Terry, Edward* originally made his mark in 
Skfkesperean parts at the Prince’s Theatre, 

Manchester, under the late Charles Calvert, his 
greatest success being the Clown in “Antony and 
cfcopafoa.” Mr. TVs first appearance at a West 
End theatre, the Lyceum, was in the character 
of the Gravel igger, in 11 am let. Since then, 
besides playing m numerous burlesques, he has 
created parts in comedies by Byron, Burnand, 

Reece, A. W. Rivers, etc., etc. He is now the 
Lessee and Manager of Terry’s Theatre, Strand, 
which is built on the site of the celebrated years, was published m Scribner's Magazine 
“ Coal Hole/' once well known in London ; and during ’87, and excited widespread interest 
is playing in a piece by Mr. David D. Lloyd and and enthusiasm. They constituted a positive 
himself— “The woman Hater.” revelation of the great novelist, throwing * 

h Terry, Miss Ellen, b. at Coventry, Feb. totally fre«h light— and that wholly amiable , r 
^27ih, 1848 ; made her first appearance on the and honourable— on many points ot his cha- 
stage during Charles Kean’s Shakespearian racter. Their value, therefore, was almost 
revivals in *858, playing the parts of Mamillius inestimable. They afterwards appeared in 
in “ The Winter’s Tale,” and Prince Arthur in volume form, and gave rise to a correspondence 
“Xing John.” When only fourteen she was a in the Standard of & painful character between 
member of M*. Chute’s Bristol company, which Mr. George Smith— the much respected head 
included Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Labouchere, Kate of the firm by which the book was published— 
Bishop, and several other now prominent and a*son of Mrs. Brookfield, 
members of the profession. She made her debut Thames and New Haven Ship Canal* In 
in London, March 1863, as Gertrude m “The September ’87 attention was called to a project 
Little Treasure,” and until Jan. 1864 played suggested by a Mr. H, W. Grylls to construct a 
Hero in “Much Ado about Nothing,” Mary ship canal between theThames and New Haven, 
Meredith in “Our American Cousin,” and other the opening into the lormcr river being near 
secondary parts. In that year she married Woolwich and t^e Albert Docks. It is stated 
and left the stage, but reappeared again in that the country to be passed through offers 
Oct. 1867, in “The Double Marriage ” at the New no great difficulties, and that the scheme would 
Queen’s Theatre, London ; and in the December not be a costly one. Nothing definite seems to 
following played Katherine in “Taming of the have been done in the matter so lar, but the 
Shrew, ” on which occasion she first acted with idea, it is said, has been received with favour 
Mr. living. In Jan. 1868 she again retired from m some quarters, although sharply criticised in 
the stage, and did not reappear until 1874, when others, * 

she took the character of Philippa Chester in TheeBaW-Meng, the last King of Burmah, 
Charles Reade’s “Wandering Heir.” she after- ascended the throne by proclamation, Septem- 
wards joined Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the ber 19th, 1879, at the age of eighteen. He ip 
Piinee of Wales’s Theatre, where she acted the son of the late King Meng-Dun-Meng. At 
the part of Portia ; and from thence she went the conclusion of the British expedition up the 
to the Court Theatre, where, amongst other Irrawaddy (1885) (see Burmah), and on the 
characters, she represented Lilian Vavasour occupation of Mandalay, Colonel Sladen, the 
in “New Men and Old Acres,” and Olivia in political agent and the other officers proceeded 
W. G. Wills’ play of that. name. On Dec.* 30th, to arrest fhee-Baw He was removed with 
1878, she made her first appeal ante at the the chief queen and queen-mother, and in- 
Lyceum, and has since, in conjunction, with ternea at Arcot, Madras. A telegram dated ' 
Mr. Irving, played in the longest runs ever Madras, April 11th, i8$6, stated that the ex- 
known of “Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” King had been taken to Rutnagberry, in the 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “Much Ado about Bombay Presidency. Under date Jan, 8th, ’88, 
Nothing.” She has also appeared as Viola it was reported from Calcutta that Thee-Baw 
m “Tw elfth Night,” Henrietta Maria m was about to be removed to the fort of Sattara, 
“Charles I.,” Camma in Tennyson’s tragedy of in consequence of indisposition. 

“The Cup,” Ruth Meadows ini “Eugene Aram.” Theistic Church. See ed. *86. 

On May 37th, 1885, “Olivia” was revived .by Thibet. A country occupying the tableland' 
Mr. Irving, with Miss Terry in her original cha- north of the central and eastern portion of the 
racter ; whilst one of her greatest Successes Himalaya, computed to have an area of 651,500 
was that of Marguerite in W. G. Wills’ play of sq, miles, and a pop. of 6,000,000. It has 
“ Faust.” Miss l eny has been twice married, been more or less dependent upon Chins at 
and is now a widow, her second husband dying all times; but the despatch of a Chinese army 
in 1885. Miss T. is now on tour with Mr. in *713 to rescue it from the Eleuths, and of 
Irving’s company in America. another force in 1792 tp repel a Goorkha i«va- 

TewflX Pasha. Mohammed Tewfik, Khedive sion, gave the dependency cf Thibet on China a 
of Egypt, b. m 1852. He is the eldest son of practical meaning which it had not previously 
Ismail rashfe, who was obliged to abdicate the » possessed. The nominal ruler of the country 
throne of Egypt by France ami England (1879). is the Dalai Lama, who resides at Lhasa on 
Tewfik succeeded his father, and his reign has the Sanpou ; while another Lama, called the 
beep marked by troublous events. Arab! Pasha Teshu, exercises a powerful spiritual influence 
endeavoured to overthrow European control in in the southern part of the country. His capital A 
the affairs of Egypt, and forming a conspiracy is Shigatze. The real ruler of the country is, 
among the Egyptian officers, he led them to however, the Chinese Am ban, who is in direct f 
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open rebellion. Difficulties and complication* 
with the Powers ensued, and the combined 
fleets of England and France were sent- to 
Alexandria, arftl the city bombarded by, the 
British fleet <July 1882). England then •com- 
menced military operations in Egypt, and 
Tetvfik placed himself under her protection. 
The events of the war were fatal to Arabi 
Pasha, who was exiled. {Tewfik Pasha is the 
protege of England, by whom at present the 
affairs of Egypt are* supervised. 

“ Thackeray's Letters.” (Smith, Elder.) A 
collection of letters addressed by Mr. Thackeray 
to Mr, and Mrs. Brookfield, between whom 
there existed a warm friendship for several 
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communication with the Emperor at Pekin. 
Our recent knowledge of Thibet is derived 
from the journeys of the two native explorers 
Nain*Sing and A* K. ; but the earlier English 
travellers, Mr, Bogle, Captain Turner, Mr. 
Thomas Manning* left the most inteiesting in- 
formation we possess about this state and its 
inhabitants. 'The French missionaries, Hue and 
Gabet, who visited Lhasa thirty years after Man- 
ning’s departure, added some giaphic details. 
The princ paJ trade of Thibet is that in brick tea 
with western China f valued at half a million 
sterling; but the indirect trade with India 
through Nepaul is equally considerable. Great 
hopes were indulged as to the development 
of commercial relations between Bengal and 
Thibet, through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Cohnan Macaulay's mission to Pekin ; and it 
was exported that the additional article of the 
ChefoO Convention would be at last piactically 
earned out. The question of land relations 
between India and China is a great problem, 
which will not be settled at any one point until 
a uniform policy has been agreed upon w berever 
the two empires touch. The Macaulay mission 
above referred to reached Darjeeling eaily in 
1886, and it was expected to go forward in the 
summer. A delay, however, arose, and the 
party were kept waiting in the border town 
till Julv, when (29th) it vvas announced, along 
with the statement of the agi cement with 
China on the Burmese question (.see Burmah), 
that the expedition to Inibet was to be counter- 
manded, owing to the local tliificul’tics leared 
by China, wine)} country, however, promised 
to promote the trade. It has since been 
alleged that Mr. Macaulay's entourage was too 
imposing. Although the year ’87 did not see 
the foi mal entrance of any British mission into 
'inibet, ^chiefly through the difficulty of over- 
coming the jealousy and suspicion* of the 
Chinese am bans, European exploration was not 
idle. Col* *uow Gen,) Prjevalsky in previous 
yeais had made himself familiar, on the Rus- 
sian behalf, with the northern portions of the 
country, and it was announced from St. Peters- 
burg (Jan. 31st) that the Tzar had ordeied the 
striking of a special gold medal for presentation 
to that ofScei by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences as “the first exploier of the natural 
histoiy of Central Asia ; further, that the 
Grand General Staff had decided to call one 
of the mountain ranges he discovered b> his 
name. About the same date the European 
Messenger published a long account oi the 
generara fourth journey, in which he expa- 
tiated much on Russia's influence with the 

S nne&e Asiatics, although he admitted that 
c feeling was not pronounced in Thibet, 
where the White Tzar was not so well known. 
An Ei ^ liahman, Mr. A, D. Carey, B.C,S. ( mean- 
while had also visited a iegion which he 
described as “Round Chinese Turkestan and 
along the Northern Frontier of Tibet,” in a paper 
read by hjs brother befoie the Royal Greograpm- 
al Society (Nov. 28th). Mr. Carey left Simla in 
the lattei part of May ’85, to spend two years’ 
leave on the journey, picked up Mr. NeyEliaa, 
the well-known explorer in these countries and 
British Commissioner of Ladakh, and also a* 
Hr. Daglafch, who acted ns iqterpieter. The 
Caravan consisted of 31 m* 11 and 49 ponies ; and 
the parity^ when at Khoten, a manufacturing 
town ,0* Chinese. Turkestan, very nearly came 
across ■ Prievalsky. Mi. Carey returned to 
Simla on May 27th, *87, having exceeded his 


leave by one day only. Some details of Thibetan 
exploration of another character came to ligh'W 


in ‘the Report of the India Survey Department, r J 
published about last midsummer,_forThe yearf, 


'85-6. Two native explorers — M. H. and R. N*- 
were sent into Thibet, the latter, after btnng 
once driven back and once arrested, succeeding 
in completing 280 miles of new survey. To 
complete tills portion of fhe subject it will be 
interesting to add that at the end of ’87 it was 
stated that the Rev. Dr. Ransaeil, the well- 
known traveller in Siberia, was about to undei 
take a journey similar to that of Mr. Carey ; but 
he may, if possible, penetrate to China proper, 
and come home via Pekin, With regard to 
Thibet’s relations with India and her immediate .* 
neighbours, Sir J. Fergusson, in answer to Mr. ,s j 
G. w. Balfour, stated in the House of Commons, 
on March 7th, that they had elected a fort in tftev 
Jelepla pass, on the direct road from Sikhimix 
owing to some frontier squabble. The peculiai \ 
and apparently un definable claims of Chinese Jp 
suzerainty over Thibet, and actually over Net 
paul beyond the Himalaya on the west, wer e< 
well illustrated in an article in the limes of, 
]uly 25th, which brought forth an intearestingi 
letter (published Sept. 22nd) from Mr. tlirdlft- | 
stone, the British Resident in Nepaul (Khat- " 
mandu, Aug. 24th). Whatever may be China’s 
real power in the matter, England recognised 
her influence in the Burmah and Thibet con- 
vention signed at Pekin on July 34th, the 
ratifications of which were exchanged in Lon- 
don Aug. 25th. In Article IV. of this docu- 
ment F.ngland ru actically agrees to withdiaw 
the Macaulay Mission, as inquiry “has shown 
the existence of many obstacles'’ ; at the same r 
time the Chinese promise to do wiiat they can 
to further inquiie into the matter and encour- 
age trade. Another frontier difficulty was 
reported on Oct. 30th, It appears that the J 
Rajah of Sikhim, whose mother and wife are 
Thibetans, went to reside at Chumbi in that 
country, and complaints were made from his 
own capital, Tumloong, to the British Deputy 
Commissioner (Mr. Paul) at Darjeeling, that 
Thibetan intriguers were interfering in the 
affairs of the State. Thisr officer appears to 
have* paid a visit to Sikhim, but returned in 1 
November without succeeding in persuading 
the rajah to return to Tumloong. About this 1 
time mrge quantities of excellent Thibetan wool 
wet e being brought into Darjefcling, selling at j6 A 
to 18 < upees per maund of 80 lb. From Calcutta * 
(Nov. 20th) it was reported that the returns 
of trade between Bengal and the countries of 
Nepaul, Thibet, Sikhim, and Bhutan for the 
fiscal year showed an increase of 6*22/ per cent., 
the imports amounting to nearly 1 crore 10 
lakhs, and exports to nearly 60 lakhs. The , 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce in December ap- ; 
pealed to the Government to hasten the opening •} 
up of the Thibetan trade via Darjeeling m pre- | 
ferenee to the Nepaul route and passes. It was l 
reported at Calcutta, Jan. oth, ’88, that Thibetans , 
were entering Sikhim m large numbers, and it . 
was suggested that the Indian Government wou Id 
probably consider it necessary to send a force 
there without delay. Under data Jan. 12th it 
was reported from' Bombay that the Rajah of 
Sikhim had returned from Thibet, but that the 
unsettled State of affairs still continued. 
“Thistle, The.” See Yachting. 

, Thistle, Knight of the Order of the. Origin- 
ally established m 1540* and remodelled in 1687. 
Its abbreviation is K*T, ; Us badge a green 
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ribbon, with motto “ Nemo me imp une lacessit'’ 
* Q- .i u None annoys me with impunity M ), There 
F are at present twenty-one K.T.S, including the 
' Sovereign. 

?%> ^Thomas, William L., was b. 1830. in early 
Ifr ltfca studied engraving,, in Paris and Rome, 
under his brother, the late Mr. G. H. Thomas. 
Visited America, <tnd started there the first 
illustrated American paper, t On returning to 
... England enteied into business as a wood- 
engraver. In 1869 the Graphite was launched 
under Mr. Thomas’# direction, of which he is 
still managing director. Mr. Thomas is a 
member of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, 

Thomson, Sir Williaan, F.R.S., ll.d., 

/ D.C.L., b. at Belfast, 1834. Educated at Glas- 

„ gow university, whither his father had re- 
moved, and Cambridge, where he graduated 
*^<184^) as .second wrangler, and was elected to 
/a fellowship, Appointed Prolessoi of Natural 
w Philosophy in the university of Glasgow f 1846), 
Editor of the Cambridge and Dublin Mathe- 
matical Journal (1846), to which he contributed 
valuable additions to the mathematical theory 
of electricity. Among the most important of 
his contributions to the advancement of elec- 
trical science arc the construction of several 
beautiful instruments, and their application to 
the studg of atmospheric electricity. His 
quadrant and portable electrometers have been 
of the greatest service. It is, however, m 
connection with submarine telegraphy that Sir 
W. Thomson’s labours in electrical science are 
best ^nown. He has also made important 
additions to the science of magnetism. His 
% mathematical insight is seen to the greatest 
advantage in his investigation of the nature 
of heat. Sii ! William has leceived many 
honours and acknowledgments of his scientific 
skill. Was President of the British Associa- 
tion at Edinburgh (1871), and President of the 
section of mathematical and physical science 
at York <1881), where lie delivered a remark- 
able address on the sources of energy m nature 
available to man for the production of me- 
chanical effect. Knighted in 1866. He is joint 
author with Professor Tn.it of the well-known 
treatise on “ Natural Philosophy.’’ 

Thorburn, Robert, A.R.A , miniature 
painter, d. Nov. 3rd, 1885. He was b. at 
Dumfries in i8r8. Studied art at Edinburgh, 

1 under the WeU-luiown portrait painter Sir W. 
Allan ; carried off the chief prize at the Scottish 
Academy, and proceeded to London, where he 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy 
in 1836. He was a constant exhibitor at the 
Academy, and was elected A.R.A. in 1848. 
He gained the first gold medal at the great 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and was elected an 
hon. member of the Royal Scottish Academy 

Thorough Bass. The art ofdenoting chords 
by means of figures and other signs marked 
under or over the bass thus called. This term 
is also used In the same sense as Harmony — 
that is, to denote the science which treats of 
* the formation and progression of chords. It is 
also used to denote the art of playing from a 
figured bass. As used in the first sense given 
above, it is a kind of musical shorthand, useful, 
but rather vague. It was invented in Italy 
about the year Iffcoo. The first" werfc on the 
Subject published in England was by Matthew 
Lock* For figuring ol chords see ed. '86. 

Thought-Readiilg. A branch of the art of 
theameric influence thb exponents ot which 


profess, while blindfolded, and ostensibly with- 
out the aidsof confederates, or collusion with 
the object of their skill, to and articles hidden 
during the professor’s absence; tP give the 
numbers of bank notes, and ' various 'other 
cleuer tricks. See Oti. '8& 

Time,” a monthly magazine <is.). Contains 
a serial novel, with articles on subjects ot 
Social, political, and general interest. In ad- 
dition, a summary of the political events for 
the month is gjven, with reviews of current 
literature, and a classified bibliography of the 
best new b o ok spu bl i sued each month, (New 
series, ifRO Ed it 01, Mr. W, Sichel. Office, 
6, White Hart Street, Paternoster Square. E.C, 
Time, “ Standard.” See Universal Prime 
Meridian, also ed, *86. 

“ Times, The/* is the representative English 
political daily paper. It was first published 
under the title ol I he Daily Universal Register, 
on January xst, 1785, at z%d., which name was 
changed to The Times on January rat, 1788, 
Editors and Years of Appointment. 

Dr. Stoddart (retired) . , « i8xa 

1817 
1841 

1877 
1884 


Thomas Barnes (died) 
1 . T. Delane (retired) . 
Professo 


.sol* Thomas Chenery 
G, E. Buckle (present Editor) 

Besides containing political and general infor- 
mation from the best and most 1 citable sources, 
its columns treat of every topic of social, 
literary, and artistic interest. A series of con* 
tributions entitled “ Parnellism and Crime,” and 
“A Visit to the Tstates," appeared during ’87, 
and Letters from Wales are now being published. 
The Centenary of The Times occurred on Jan. 
1st, Letters of congratulation were sent irom 
all parts of the world to the proprietors. '‘The 
Mail,” published three times each week, fur- 
nishes a summary of the contents of The Times. 
In connection with The Times are issued, in a 
convenient form, the parliamentary debates, 
law reports, and occasional summaries ot sub- 
jects of special public interest. Palmer's “ Index 
to The Times” provides a convenient means ol 
identifying any particular subject or event. 

Timor. An island of the Malay Archipelago. 
Area about 25,000 .sq. in. Part belongs to 
Holland — capital Kupartg ; part to Portugal ~ 
capitakDelly, Products, etc., similar to Java. 
See Colonies of European Powers 

Tin. Cornwall is said to have been the 
soytee from whence the Tyrians obtained their 
tin in the time -of King Solomon, and in fact 
to have held the lead in supplying Europe jyith 
the metal. She, however, no longer holds the 
sway, as the annual output amounts only to 
some 9,300 tons, or about half the quantity 
which is now received in England from the 
Straits. The sources from whence the supplied 
arc now obtained are Australia, the Straits 
Settlement, Baric a, and Billiton. The production 
of the two former is for the most pert sent to 
England, and that of the two latter goes to 
Holland, where it is disposed of periodically 
by public sale. It is stated that eastern tin 
first arrived in Europe about 1715, Hut the exact 
date is not known. The importation of foreign 
•and colonial tin has been steadily increasing 
since ’ao, when the quantity which came to 
this country was only 65 tons. Up to ’71 the 
annual import did not exceed 3,000 tonB ; but 
since that time it has rapidly increased untfl 
it peached 26,079 in '84, Last year the total 
importation amounted to 25,937 tons, of whi^h 
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1^,178 came from the Straits; and in conse- 

S hence of the high prices ruling during the 
itter part of ’87 the production is being 
rapidly augmented in this colonjh The supply 
01 tin being confined to few centres, large 
speoulativa transactions can be carried ou| by 
syndicates, Who are enabled to manipulate the 
market by buying up nearly the whole of the 
available Stock. Sudden and extraordinary move- 
ments are thus brought about, as for instance 
in ' 82 , when the price fell suddenly from £114 
per ton to ,£88 ; or again, in ' 87 i when the price 
was run up from £107 to £108 in the space of 
three months,— a quotation never previously 
touched. The total stooks in Europe and afloat 
at the beginning of this year (’88) was 15,006 
tons, and the value ^167, against 8,459 tons at 
the commencement of *87, when the price was 
£99 10$. See Mining, and Trade of 87. 

Tirard, M., first Prime Minister jof France 
under President Carnot, who having failed to 
obtain a premier in the ranks of what may be 
called professional statesmen, turned in his 
difficulties to M. Tirard, who is a man of pre- 
tensions, and, as he says himself, “ not a poli- 
tician by profession, but a man of business.” 
M. T. Was b. at Geneva of French parents in 
’27. He is a jeweller by trade, and was an 
ardent, though almost unknown, Republican. 
He was elected a deputy in ’71, was one of the 
representatives of Paris ’76 to ’84, when he 
passed to the Senate, In '79 he was Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and subsequently 
Minister of Finance, which post he now fills. 
M. T. is not regarded as a brilliant statesman, 
nor his cabinet as one of all the talents. But 
he is a good business man, of upright character, 
and proved himself a capable finance minister. 

TIbzr yon Borosjeno, Koloman, Hungarian 
Premier, was b. at Gcszt, Dec 16th, 1830. 
He was elected to the Imperial Diet in 1861, 
and speedily became the leader of the Left 
Centre party. As a Protestant he had pre- 
viously declared himself an opponent of the 
policy of the Government. In the Reichstag 
he opposed the “ Ausgleich,” and on the dis- 
solution of the Dfeak party he founded the new 
Liberal party, which was a fusion of Moderate 
Liberals and followers of Deak. As head of 
this party he became, in 1875, Minister of the 
Interior and Premier. While noinmalW sup- 
porting the foreign policy of the CrowiT, Herr 
von Tisza has frequently succeeded in moulding 
it in accordance with Hungarian views. He 
has gaitied important concessions for HungaVy, 
and has been largely instrumental in excluding 
Austria'from Russian influence. 

Titles. The payment of tithes out of the 
yeailv produce of the soil for the maintenance 
of religion and its - ministers was enjoined in 
the Jewish Church, and very early inculcated as 
a pious duty in the Christian Churches of the 
West.. That the preaching of the early Fathers 
on this subject was effectual in England -we 
have ample evidence to show'. Though always 
for convjMgience called “tithes,” the offerings 
of early Junes were not always a tenth, but 
varied akmuch in amount as in the nature of 
the produce on which they were paid. What 
was at first a common custom soon grew into a # 
recognised duty, and rules and regulations 
camCto be made fur Ihp disposal of the tithes 
and offerings, • In Europe generally— some two 
' centuries before England became a kingdom?*-- it 
was the custom to pay them into the common 
treasury of the diocese. Where they Were 


usually divided into four parts, ol which ope 
went to the bishop5 one to the clergy, one to ¥ 
the building and maintenance ot churches and 
cathedrals, and one to the poor. In England, 
however, no evidence of such quadripartition 
can be found at any period of history. A nior't * 
obligation to assist the poor was doubtless 
always existent, and was even pecuniarily as- 
sessed when rectories xamftk be alienated to 
monasteries or lay imprfipaiatbrs y but. apart 
from this, there is no traee of legal obligation 
to the poor. In the early Saxon times the clergy 
lived in common at some collegiate or cathedral 
centre, called a minster* from which they 
attended as circuit ministers to the^spirituol 
wants of the"neighbourhood. Very soon, as 
through the liberality of the landowners 
churches began to spring up in every town and 
village, it became customary for the founder 
and patron of a church to pay his tithes and * 
offerings to the minister of that parish. SucliV 
parish churches were duly established and 1 
consecrated by the bishop, who assigned the 1 
limits of the parish, and generally saw that 
a churchyard, a glebe, and a manse was 
attached to it. Thenceforth Hhe tithes of the 
parish so constituted were paid to the resident 
minister, henceforth called the rector. The 
tithe thus definitely appropriated was no longer 
a voluntary offering, but part of the parochial 
endowment, and all subsequent changes of 
ownership of the lithable lands were made 
subject to this propnetary right. Of these 
parishes there are 4,998 now existing. Thus 
voluntary custom grew into voluntary per- 
petual endowment. It therefore appears that 
parochial tithe was not a tax levied, but a 
charge equivalent to a rent-charge, created by 
a proprietor with full authority, and was 
henceforth the property neithei of landlord 
nor tenant. This presently appears more 
clearly in the abuses which ensued. Tithes 
being now made an incorporeal hereditament, 
became subject to alienation. In mediaeval 
times England became filled with abbeys, 
priories, monasteries, and other religious 
houses, manned by monks capable of under- 
taking the duties of parish ministers. When- 
ever a founder 01 patron or controlling 
authority could be persuaded to allow one ot 
these bodies to undertake the duties of a 
parish, such house became possessed of the 
tithes? and other endowments of that parish, 
on condition of providing for the services. ? 
For this purpose they put in a Vioar (substitute), 
and allowed him generally the “small tithes”— 
the tithe of what was left when that on 
corn, hay, and wool (called the “great tithe”) 
was otherwise appropriated. Of old vicarages 
so constituted there are 3,469 in this country. 
At the Reformation the Religious Houses were 
swept away by Henry VIII,, and their property, 
for the most part, either bestowed on favourites, 
or sold at a trifling price to the country gentry to 
attach them to the throne. Thus over a great 
part of England the nobility ana squirearchy 
became possessors of the “great tithe,’* and 
hence known as “ lay impropriators,” whose one 
remaining obligation to their Cliurch is to keep 
the chancel in repait. Originally, as we have 
seen, the tithe was a tenth (roughly speaking) 
of the produce of things tithable. But payment 
in kind becoming for many reasons undesirable, 
the 6 & 7 Will. IV, 0 . 7i (in *88) was passed, 
and has been subsequently attended by several 
smaller Acts to commute them for a money pay- 
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meat.; They were accordingly commuted for and the daughters may retain it after marriage 
an average annual sum based on the clear with the altered surname. The courtesy title 
annual value for seven years of the tithes of of master is given in Scotland to the eldest 
the parish. This is the commutation tor the SOh of a baron, A duke's oldest son’s Eldest 
« whole parish, and is divided among the several son or a marquis'«L eldest son’s oldest sort 
Aids In proportion to -their average tithable sometimes takes hy courtesy the third title of 
produce. It is also arranged that the #age the dfcke or marquis. - While these courtesy 
shall vaiy from tima to time according to the titles are invariably u?ed when address- 
officially adveftiseCFloice of com. Taking the ing the person® taking them, they are hot 
, average, of thq ydlrgtf cementation at £100, accorded full recognition in certain formal 
the charge •$ is* £84 as. the lowest documents : for example, the name Of the Duke 
since the ‘Commutation Act. In '83 it stood at of Devonshire's eldest son appears sometimes 
£107 as. iM., and the average value for fifty- in the House of Commons journals as “the 
one years has been £iOa fia* At the time of Right Hon. Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
commutation it was found difficult to bring the commonly called the marquis of Harrington.” 
tithes of hops and fruit and market-garden In the following list the fit st column gives the 
produce into the ordinary average, and by the courtesy title which is. usually taken by the 
desire of the tithe-payers it was arranged to eldest son of a duke, marquis, or earl ; but it?* 
pay an extra sum upon this extraordinary will be borne in mind that in many cases the 
iPoroduce, whenever it was grown. This was courtesy title is not in present use, because the 
/jailed extraordinary tithe. But the hop-growers peer has no son. Thus what was once a 
1 have ever since protested and rebelled against tainiliar title t6 English cars, the Marquis of 
their own arrangement, and in '86 an Act was Granby, has long been in abeyance as a 
passed to extinguish the charge on a certain courtesy title, the Duke of Rutland’s heir pre- 
qompensatioi. tpng paid to the parishes affected, sumptive being his brother, Lord J* Manners, 
The compensatioSTwas not very much less than M.P. In cases where the eldest son has died, 
the real value of the tithe, and, probably for and the next survivor has taken another family 
this reason, the Act has been but little used, title, fhe dignity in actual use is given. v 

The agitation so far successful against extra- Aberdour L Morton E. 

ordinary rithe is now conducted, especially in Aboyne E . HuntlyAf. 

Wales, against the ordinary tithe | with what Acheson V. Gosfoa&d E. 

show oi justice those who have read ■‘oui Adarc V ... Dunraven E^ 

historical summary must determine for them- Aithne V . Hopetoun E. 

selves. Great eflorts arc, however, now being Alexander F. Qaledon E» 

made to induce the Welsh farmers to unite in Alford F, BrownlowA 1 , 

a campaign against rents and tithes similar to Altamont E. Sligo M. 

the Bum of Campaign in Ireland (see Welsh Althorp V ... Spencer E. »* 

National League). The agitation has beCn Ambciiey V. Russell E, 

so far successful as to render the collection Ancram £ Lothian Jfcf, 

of tithes in many parts of Wales very difficult Andover F. Suffolk E . 

durnigtne past year. A bill to make the tithes Anson F. Lichfield /?. 

payable by landlords instead of occupiers was Apsley L Bathurst E . 

introduced into Parliament last year, and favour- Ardr bssan L I^glintoun E. 

ably received, but had to be abandoned for want Arundel & Surrey E, ... Norfolk 1 ). 

of time, The present total income of the Church Ashley L Shaftesbury E . 

from tithe ana glebe acquired as above before Balneil L Crawford & Bal- 

the Reformation is estimated at £1,946,000. carres E . 

The present value of that confiscated by Baring F. Noithbrook E.* 

Henry VIII. would be about £3,000,000 annually. Bective E. ... ; Headfort M. 

A Blue-book ha| been issued containing a Belfast E Donegal M. 

return of all tithes commuted and apportioned BenncteL Tankervifle E. 

under the Acts for the Commutation of Tithes, Berehavcn F. Bantry A'. 

< distinguishing between those assigned to Bernard F. Bandon£\ 

clerical appropriates and their lessees, lay im- Borriedale /. Caithness E. 

propriators, parochial incumbents, and schools, Bertie/.. ... ,,, Lindsey E. 

colleges, etc., and ^completing the return up to Bingham/.. ... Lucan A. , 

June kbtn, *87. Binning/- Haddington & 

Title by Deed. See Land Question. Blandford M. Marlborough Z>. 

Titles Of COUttesy. The eldest son of a Boriogdon F. Morley E. 

duke, a marquis, or an earl, takes by courtesy Bowmont M Y Roxburghe V . 

the second title of his father, Which is gener- Boyle F. Shannon^. 

ally, but not always, the next in degree. Thus Brabazon L. Meath E, 

the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire takes Brackley F. Ellesmere E* 

the courtesy title of Marquis of Harrington, Brecknock E Camden M 

but the present Earl of Derby was Lord Stanley Brooke L ... Warwick^, 

during the lifetime of hi® lather, the second Bruce L Elgin E.r ' 

title hieing, not viscount, but baron. Where Burford E. St. Albans Z > . 

the second title is of the same name as the Burghersh L Westmorland E. 

first it ^dropped, to avoid confusion ; for Burghley E Exeter M. 

example, the Marquis of Salisbury is also Earl Burke F. ... Clanricarde fif, 

of Salisbury, so his eldest son is known as Bury F. ... ... Albemarle £’. , 

Viscount Cranborne. Younger sons of dukes Campden F. Gainsborough £*. 

1 and marquises prefix the courtesy title of lord. Cantilupe F. ... De La Warr E, * 

and all the daughters of . earls, as well as of Cardigan E. ... ... ... Ailesbm y Jf. 

the father degrees Of nobility, the courtesy Capell A. ... . . Essex E. 

title 01 lady, to their Christian and surname, C&rdross A. ... ... ... Buchan E. 

^ 577 ? ** 
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CSrtow P. ... . 
Carlton V. . 
Carmarthen M. 
Carnegie 4 . 
Cassius E. ... 
Castle Cuffe V. 
i astlereagh V. 
Ca&tlefosse V. 
Caulfield V. 
Chandos M. 
Chelsea V. ... 
Qiewton l\ 
Clandeboyc V. 
Clements V. 
Clifton 4. ... 
Give F, - ... 
Gonmore L. 
Codhrane 4. 
Coke F. ... 

Cole K ... 

Compton E. 
Corry V. ... 
Courtenay 4 . 

C ran borne V. 
Cranley V. ... 
Crichton V. 
Cremorne 4, 
Crowhurst V. 
Curzon V. ... 
Dalkeith E. 
DalmenyX. * 
Dairy mple V. 
DafceUl. ... 
Dangan V. 
Darlington E. 
Deerhurst V, 

Do Grey £. 
Delvin L. 
Douglas M. 
Doutie 4. * ... 
Dotiro M. 
Drumlanrig V. 
Dumfries E. 
Duncaii V. 
Duncannon V. 
Dundas4. ... 
Dungarvan V. 
Dunglas L. 
Dunfo V 
Dunluce V. 
Dunwich V. 
Dursley V , ... 
Karlsfort 4. 
Kbrington V. 
Ednam K ... 
Elcho 4. 

Eliot 4. 

Elmley F, ... 
Emlyn F, ... 

En combe V 
Enfield F. ... 
Ennisroore F. 
Erskine’4.*- .. 
Eslingtfii L. 
Euston E. ... 
EeildinpV. 
FincasiSfc IT. 
Fitzhaafris *F 
Folkestone F. 
Forbes F. .1 
Fo» dwieb: V.f 
Forth ^F. ..V 

#riocb L.t... 
tiarlies K ... 
Garmoyle V. 

Gar nock K .. 


PoTtarlineton E. 
Wharnclrae £, 
Lceda D. 

Southesk E. 

.Ailsa M, * 

Depart E. 
Londonderry M. 
Kenmare E. 
Charlemont E. 
Buckingham D. 
Cadogan E . 
Waldegfave E. 

, Dufferm E. 

... Leitrim £. 

Damley £. 

, Powis E. 

Wicklow E. 

, Dundonald £. 

, Leicester E. 

Enniskillen E. 

, Northampton M. 
Belm ore E. 

Devon E. 

Salisbury M. 
Onslow E. 

, Erne E. 

, Dartrey E. 

, Cottenham Er 
Howe E. 

Buccleuch T>. 
Rosebery E, 

, Stair E. 

, Carnwath E. 
Cowley E. 
Geveland D. 
Coventry E. 

Ripon M. 
Westmeath E , 
Hamilton D. 

Moray E. 
Wellington D. 

g ueensberry M. 
ute M. 

Camperdown E. 
Bessborough E. 
Zetland E. 

Cork & Orrery E . 
Home E . 

Qancarty E. 
Antrim E. 

Strad broke *£, 
Berkeley E. 
Clonmel! E , 
Fortescue E. 
Dudley E. 

Wemyss 8t March £. 
St. Germans E. 
Beauchamp £, 
Cawdor E. 

Eldon E. ■ 

Strafford E. 
Listowel E. 

Mar & Kellie E. 
"Ravpnsworth £. 
Grafton D. 

Denbigh £. 
Dunmore E. 
Malmesbury E. 
Radnor E. 

Granard E. • 
Cowper E . 

Perth 8c Melfort E. 
Mar E. 

Galloway £, 

Cairns E. 

Lindsay Em 


S7? 


Gifford E . 

Gillford 4 

Glamis 4. ... 

Glandine F, ... ... ... 

Glentworth tz ... 

Glerawley F. 

Gtafltyro if. C:. 

Granby M. ... 

Greenock 4. * 

Grey of Groby 4. M , ... 

Grey de Wilton F. ... ... 

Grimston V. 

Grosvenor £., grandson of 

Guernsey L 

Haddo 4. 

Hamilton M. 

Hartington M. 

Hastings L. 

Hawardea F. 

Hay of Kinfauns 4. 

Heimsley F. 

Herbert 4 

H ills borough E. 

H inchi nbrook V. 

Hinton F. ... ... 

Hobart L 

Holmesdale F. 1 

Howard V. 

Howard of Effingham L. 

HoWick F. ... ‘ 

Huntingtower L 

Hyde 4 

Ikerrin V. ... 

Ingestr^F. 

Inverurie 4 

Jermyn E 

Jocelyn V. 

Kelburne V. 

Kerry E 

KiJcoursie F. 

Kildare M 

Killeen L 

Kilmarnock L 

KUworth 4. 

Kingsborough F. ... ... 
Kirkladie V. .. . 
Kirkwall V. ... , 

Kneb worth V. ... . 
Kynwaird F. ... . 

Lambton F. 

Lascelles F. ... . 

Leslie 4 

Leveson 4 

Lewes E 

Lewisham F. M . . 
Lincoln £. ... ... . 

Loftus V. 

Lome M 

Loughborough 4. . 
Lowther V. ... . 

Lumley V. . 

Lymington F. ... , 

MacduSF F. 

Mahon V. . . 

Maidstone F* ... . 
Maitland V. ... 

Mandeville F. 

March E 

Mstsham F. ... ., 
Maucbh’™* 4. ... . 
Melgund V, . 

Milton F* 

Molyneujt F» w « 


Wat 


Tweed dale M. 
Clanwilliam E, 
Strathmore E. 
Norbury E. 
Limerick E. 
Annesley E. 
Montrose D. 
Rutland D. : 
Cathcart E- 
Stamford 8c 
ringfon £. . 
Wilton £. 

Verulam £. 
Westminster X>. 
Aylesford-£. 
Aberdeen E. 
Abercorn D . 
Devonshire/). 
Huntingdon E. 

De Montalt E, 
Kinnoutl £. 
Feversham E, 
Pembroke & Moni 
gomery E. " 
"vnshire M. 
dwich 
Poulett E, 
Buckinghamsh 
Amherst E, 
Carlisle E. «v,'. 
Effingham £. 

Grey E. 

Dysart £. 
Clarendon E. 
Camck £. 
Shrewsbury & Ta 
bot E. 

Kintore E. 

Bristol M . 

Roden £, 

Glasgow E. 
LansdovPne M. 
Cavan E. 

Leinster D. 

Pingall £, 

Errol E. 
Mountcashel E. 
Kingston E. 

Leven & Melville E 
Orkney E. 

Lvtioi% E. 
Newburgh E. 
Durham E. 
Harewood E. 
Rothes E. 
Granville E. 
Abergavenny M. 
Dartmouth E, 
Newcastle D. 

Ely M. 

Argyll D. 

Rosslyn E, 
Lonsdale E. 
Scarbrough E. 
Portoouth £. 

Stanhope £. ^ 
Winchilsea E. 
Lauderdale E. 
Manchester />. 
Richmond R 
Romney £. 
Loudoun E. 

Minto £, 
FitzwiUiam j£» 
OeRon £. 
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Moore F. ... ... 
-.Mpreton Z. 

Mountcharles Z. 
Mulgrave Z. ... 

Naas Z. 

Newark F 

Newport F. 

Newry & Morne F. 
Newtown-Butler Z/ 

. Norjseys Z. ... 

^ North Z. ® 

Northland V . 

Ockham F. 

Ogilvy Z. ... 

Ormelie £. 

OssoryZ. ... 

Oxmantown Z 
Pakenham Z. 

Parker F. ... 
a^Pclham Z. ... 

,?erceval F. 

Percy Z. 

Petersham FI 
Pevensey V. 
pollington V 
' Porehester Z. 

FtfobyZ. ... .. 

Ramsey Z. 

K a incline F .. 
Kaynham F. 

Keidhaveif F. „ 
Kocksavage E. 

Rosehill Z. 

Koyston F, 

Russ borough F. 

Sandon F. ... „ 
Skelmefsdale Z. 

* Somerton F. 

St. Asaph F. 

St. Cyres F. 

' St. Lawrence F. 

St. Maur Z. .. 

Stafford M. 

Stanhope Z. 

Stanley Z. . . .. 
Stavordale Z. .. 

StopfOrd F. 

Stormont F. 

Stuart F. 

Sudley F. 

Suirdale F. 

Tam worth V 

„,Tarbat F. {and son of 

* < Duke of Sutherland) . . 

Tavistock M 

Tewkesbury Z»* 
Throwley F. 

Titchfield AZ. 

Trafalgar F. 

Tullibardine M. 

Tumour F. 

k Tyrone E. 

* .13 ffington F. 

Uxbridge Z. ., 

Valletort F. j,. 

Vaughan Z. 

Vilhers F. 

Walpole £. 

; WarkWorfchZ. . 
Weymouth H * 
Wiltshire Z. 

Wodehouae Z. 
toWoimer F. ... . 
Worcester if. 

Woraley Z. 

Yarmouth Z. », 


Drogheda M. 

Ducie E. 
Conyngharn M. 
Normanby M, 
MayoZ. 

Man vers Z. 
Bradford £ . v 
Kilmorey Z. 
Lanesborough Z» 
Abingdon ZV * 
Guilford Z. 
Ranfurley Z. 
Lovelace Z. 

Airlie Z. 

Bread al bane Af. 
Ormonde M, 

Rosse Z. 

Longford Z. 

» J Macclesfield Z. 
Chichester jET 
JEgmont Z. 
Northumberland Z). 
Harrington Z. 
Sheffield Z. 
Mexboiough Z. 
Carnarvon Z. 
Carysfort Z. 
Dalnousie Z. 
Londesborough Z. 
Tow'nshend iu. 
Scafield Z. 
Cholraondeley J/. 
Northesk Z. 
Hardwicke Z. 
Milltown Z. 
Harrowby Z. 
Lathom Z. 
Normanton Z. 
Ashburnham Z. 
Iddesleigh Z. * 
Howth E. 

-Somerset D. 
Sutherland D. 
Chesterfield Z. 
Derby E. 

I Idlest er Z. 
*Courtown Z. 
Mansfield Z. 

Castle Stuart Z, 
Arran Z. * 
Donoughmore Z 
FeireisZ. • 
Cromartie, Coun- 
tess of. 

Bedford D. 

Munster Z. 

Sondes Z. 

• Portland D„ 

Nelson Z. 

A thole D. 
Winterton Z. 
Waterford M. 
Craven Z. 

Anglesey M . 

M o u nt-Ldgcumbe Z. 
Lisburne Z. 

Jersey Z. 

Drford Z. 

Percy Z. 

Bath Af. 
Winchester Jhf 
Kimberley Z. 
Setborne Z. 
Beaufort D. 
Yarborough Z. 
Hertford AZ 


Tobacco Cultivation In the United King- 
dom. The depressed state of agriculture m 
this country during recent years has given rise 
to a variety of suggestions for remedying this 
condition of affairs. One of the proposals 
matte was that our farmers should undertake 
the cultivation of tobacco, to supply a portion, 
at least, of ihe large home consumption of that 
article. The author of this proposal was Mr. 
Be Laune, who having observed the results 
of ^tobacco cultivation abroad, urged that the 
famous M weed T should be addea to the list of 
crops in this country, and pointed out how 
snch a coifrse would result in providing employ- 
ment for large numbers of women and chil- 
dren. Mr. De Laune succeeded in interesting 
his neighbour, Lord Harris, in his suggestion, 
and his lordship brought the matter under the 
notice of Parliament, and in the course of a 
httle time fts feasibility was a subject of general 
discussion among agricultural bodies. In April 
'86 the Government announced their readi- 
ness to allow experiments in the cultivation of 
tobacco to be made, under ihe superintendence 
ol the Royal Agricultural Society. The Council 
of the Society, however, came to the conclusion 
that it would be too late that year to begin 
operations, but they expressed their willing- 
ness to take up the matter in This - 

decision disappointed many persons, and the 
executive of the Ensilage Society came upon 
the scene. In answer to an application which 
they made to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
they were .informed that the Board would 
be happy to grant permission to certain agri- 
culturists, to be named by the Society, to 
make experiments in the growth of tobacco, 
provided that certain necessary regulations 
were complied with. On this fact becoming 
known, many applications were received from * 
persons in various parts of the country who 
had resolved to make experiments in tobacco 
growing. The Agricultural Returns show that 
the following areas were planted with tgbacco 
in the under-mentioned counties: Aberdeen, 
i a. ; Bedfordshire, ao p. ; Devonshire, 3 r. x6p. ; 
Essex, 1 a. 8p. ; Kent, 5 a. a r. 19 p. ; Lincoln- 
shire, 1 a. 3 r. x p. ; Norfolk, 3 r. ; Stafford, in: 
Surrey, x r. 30 p. ; Worcestershire^ up.; ana 
Sussex, 20 p, 4 sq. yds. : total in Great Britain 
iS a. 1 p, xSyds., or an increase of *3 a. 2 r. 
39 p. 24 sq. yds. In Ireland it has been culti- 
vated in three counties, the total area, being 
1 a. 3 r. 30 p. 

Tobago. A British West Indian island be- 
longing to the Crown colony of the Windward 
Islands. Area 114 sq. ro.,pop. 118,051. Capital 
Scarborough. The island is divided into seven 
parishes.— Consists of a mass of rocks rising 
steeply on the north-east and sloping to the 
south-west. The coast affords some fine bays. 

Is well watered, but none of the rivers are 
navigable. Possesses fertile soils, and one- 
third of area under valuable forest. Sugar the 
main production ; cacao, coffee, au^ apices 
neglected, Horses and cattle numerous* 
Poultry, game, and fish abundant. There are 
deer, peccaries, and other animals. — An Ad- 
ministrator presides over local councils, but 
oil ordinance^ must be approved by general 
government and Governor of the windward 
Islands. For financial statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table). The price of land i% 
high. The police is semi-military, and there 
are two companies of Volunteers. British flag 
planted on Tobago ih 15**0. The island passed 
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io various Owners subsequently, but has very pictorial way. As a specimen, & part 
remained British since 179?. Consult Bayard's 1 “ God saVe the.Queeh " is here given. 

" Through theWest Indies, and V Her Maje^V 1 ® j^ey ^ ■ 

Colonies.” ' ' > * ^ I ^ 1 

ToboggaJling. This whiter pastime is very j .a , Jr * , jV j , *. \ m . *» . * 
popularua 'Canada, and was rendered fairftiiar 1 . • r * * 1 *“*• ^ ' r | ® . M * f 

to Englishirfen hv the gallery arranged at the God save our gracioua-Queen, Long live our 

American Exhibition ft Earl's Court last year. 1 1 1 

The toboggan is awuoden oar or plank, about L t , . , . f I A , # 

five feet In length and eighteen inches *in | m . . r » tt ( r , a . tj j a , — fitC. 

width, ahd is curled up at thedbwer extremity, noble Queen, God save the Qu&n. 

s; & |s4?55»m 

occupants having Seated themselves the frail t ° tome constant! ly in view. The 

vehicle is launched with great velocity down of the various notes *uthe scale to the Tee 
the steep, Which stretches downward at a £°te « *>«»** b . e mg 

precipitous angle. The rapidity with which hai mQ^ and melod^ the sy stem which mak< 
these cars travel may be gathered from the this relationship the foundation of itsteachir 
recorded fact of one having descended 700 yards j s certainly the most reasonable one. * H 
in Mmnils ' best idea of the great progress which ti 

m *T AO , C, system has made, will be formed from a stat 

TogOUUld. A German colony oti the Slave men t of the position whicli it occupies at tl 
Coast, ' Guinea, Area«.about 100 sq. m., pop. present time. The chief centre of the methe 
100,000. Togo, Little Popo, Ague, and Great fo the Tonic Sol-fa College, situated at Pore 
Pop^ are four little termones lying between G ate, and of which Ur. John Spencer Curwa 
the Gold Coast; colony and the Bahomaju sea- eIdcst son of the f ounde r, is president, t 
board. Togoland consists of a beach, tIjls College classes are regularly held ft 
about twdve miles long, on which are the the training of teachers of the methoi 
port-villages of Ume, or Be, Bagida, Porto «< postal” classes f QV the study <tf vanot 
Segura, and Gum Koffi. Behind the beach departments of musical science (such t 
is a lagoon, and then mainland, which Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint, Music 

extends inland about ten tty les, lying- round Form Expression, Acoustics, etc.), are eoi 
the Avon, or Hakko lagoon. fhe count iv is ducte ’ 1 an l d a splendidly organised system , 
very populous, and is an outlet for consider- mus i ca i certificates carried o£ A good evident 
able trade in palm oil and other produce. It is Q f the widespread ramifications of the syste 
low, out fertile, crowing pepper, indigo, cotton, is found jn facl that „ far ^ aa l8 , 
and native fruits and vegetables. Togo, Gbo- the „ umber of certificates issued amounted \ 
mi, and Wo, are inland vi fages and markets. wer 2 , w sent to all parts of the Unite 
Acquired 1885. Some exploration inland has Kingdom and the Colonies. The method 
since been attempted mi Germans. Consult recognised by Government equally with tl: 
“Proceedings of the Royal Geographical sta ff notation, and it is used in a very lars 
Society, June 1885. majority of the public elementary school 

Tonbridge School. See Public Schools. There is now scarcely a town or village in th 
Tongoland. An English newspaper corrup- kingdom in which there is not a Tome Sol-1 
tion at Amatongaland (g.v,). choral society. Iffe publications cover th 

Tonic Sol-fit Method. The original idea of whole field of classical choral music. It 
the tonic sol-fa method of teaching music is representative paper, The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter 
due to Kiss Glover of Norwich (daughter of a has 'about the largest circulation of any music: 
clergyman of the Church of England^, who, paper in Great Britain, and it'has also a rcpr< 
about the year 1812, commenced a series ol -sensitive in the press , of America, in wnic 
experiments in teaching children io read country it is steadily W&rking its way. 

iSS Tonquls. A country oflndo-Chimi.formerl 

of the 'Stall, .using simply the names oi the „ "v* . ■ 

notes, and incutoted the great principle of ™ °rT„V. 

key relationship. About the year 1840 the 
Rev. John Curwen (b. in Yorkshnc, Nov. 14U1, 

1816. d. May 26th, 1880), a Nonconformist 

minister, who had been taking great pains to r J°^nr t frfo- a 

introduce a better style of singing into^chools E®?? 1 ie ** rd B 'n^^ 

and congregations, became acquainted with S2JTT22 

' Miss G’over's method, and learned to read in^! 

music by its aid. He threw himself with great f. r on H u ^ 

energy rnUo the work of musical education by uu» e ^tled conditn n towards the Chinese border 
means fPSonic aol-fa, devoting his life to its aee annam. ' 

aucceas.^He greatly improved and deyeloped TOOle, John L&WTO&CO. was b. 1833 
the notation,, and promulgated an admirable Educated at City of London School. After bein| 
system of teaching in hir, valuable work 11 The for some time m a mercantile Office, he ioine< 
Standard Gounae or XessatSa on the Tonio 8ohia the City Histrionic Club, and made hfs firs 
Method.'* The. rotational differenoe between the appearance on the stage' at the Haymarke 
sol-fa method and the staff consists in Theatre (1852). Engaged under Mr. Dillon a 
tfiit former usi ng fbt initial letters of the sol-fa Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, and met with grea 
names of the notes of the scale (doh, ray, me, success. Played at Belfast, Edinburgh, ant 
fah, soh, lah, te), instead of notes placed on Glasgow, 'and (1854) was engaged at St. Jaraes’i 
lines and spa ces. Time is ako marked in a Theatre, London, where he played in variout 
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^ characters of low comedy.* Engaged afterwards 
P at the Lyceum ; and on the opening of New 
Adelphi Theatre became principal comedian. 
Makes a professional tcwir ip the provinces 
i^.very year, and visited 1 the united States, 
7 **ierica (1874),, whefcc he appeared at Wal- 
Jack’s Theatre, New York, On his return to 
England appeared at Gaiety Theatre (1875). 
At close or 1880 he commenced the manage- 
ment Of th^FpIly Theatre, which he has had 
reconstructed and named, „ after himself, 
“ Toole's Theatre.” His acting h distinguished 
by its faithful attachment to nature in all the 
parts he assumes. Mr. T. is now playing at 
his own house the part of David Trot in “TTJ 
Butler.” 

Toronto (Ind.“oaktrees rising from a lake ”). 
Capital of Ontario Pop. 140,000. Situated 

on the northern shore ofLafce Ontario? Note, 
worthy for its university and for i ts fine harbour 

Torrefied Barley. See ed. ’86. 

Tortdla A West Indian island of the Virgin 
group, and chief of the Presidency of the Virgin 
Islands in the British federal colony of the 
Leeward Islands. Area 26 sc|. m. ; capjtal Road- 
town. The island is a rocky mass, rising to 
1,600 feet. Suffers from hurricanes. A little 
sugar cotton grown ; fisheries productive ; 
cattle and poultry reared, First settled by 
pirates, expelled by English colonists in 1666. 

TOTtttga. (“Little tortoise”). A West Indian 
island oil the coast of and belonging to Vene- 
zuela, 

Tourist Agencies. Side by side with the 
remarkable extension of travelling facilities 
during recent years, there has grown up an 
admirably conceived tourist and excursionist 
^system, which lias come to be regarded as 
Ksolntely essential to the public convenience, 
She vqyageur, whether intending to visit the 
Kmief cities of Europe, the cataracts of the Nile, 
gthe temples of India, the land of the Golden 
Fleece, or the roaring rapids of Niagara, is now 
enabled to “ book through,” and to perform 
his ipurpey with an amount of case and 
comfort never before dreamt of. If he prefer 
it, the tourist jpay be “personally conducted,” 
or, if he pleases, may follow his own sweet 
will so far as it is consistent with his “ circular 
ticket.” Best ol^all, he may provide himself 
with coupons available at hotels of repute in 
every quarter of the globe. Thus the traveller 
is enabled to estimate the cpst of his travelling 
ty for a “round the world n 
; cost thereof before start- 
i assurance that his comfort and con' 


venience throughout are already provided for, 
and to start with an amount of money sufficient 
only for incidental expenses. The advantage of 
“ personally conducted "tours is that they enable 
persons Whose time is limited to see a great 
deal more than they would if unaccompanied 
by a guide. The. tourist agency was originated 
by Messrs* Thomas Cook & Son as far back as 
laftl, but it is only within more recent years 
that it has been developed to such an extra- 
ordinary degree. Besides Messrs. Cook & Son, 
there are now other competitors in the same 
field, including Messrs. Gaze. The latter firms 
offer their hotel coupons to all comers, while 
Messrs* Cook restrict the sale of their coupons 
tcMhose who purchase travelling tickets at their 


Towns, Growth of som© of our largo, la 
century. 


Thou*. 


i/pDd 
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* The decline in Manchester is, accounted for 
by transference to the adjoiningSalford. 

t For Hull and Newcastle we give only a 
fragment, to avoid conclusion. 

. Tower Bridge (London). On June axst, W, 
the Prince of wales, on behalf of the Queen, laid 
the foundation stone of the new bridge which 
is to cross the river Thames immediately below 
the Tower of London. The question of pro- 
viding some such means of communication 
east of London Bridge had long been before 
the City authorities, one plan after another 
being proposed and rejected. At length, in 
‘76, Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect, 
began to prepare reports, and a committee of 
the House of Commons urged the subject on 
the attention of the Corporation, who referred 
it to the Bridge House Committee, This c6m~ 
mittee at last adopted a design on what ,is 
known as the “Bascule" principle, and- the 
Court of Common Council indorsed this in 
October ’84. The necessary Act .received the 
royal assent on August 14'th, J 85 . The .now 
bridge will be carried by two massive Gothic 
towers, the centre span, of aoofeet, being «*t in 
halves, to be raised and brought flush with Che 
towers by machinery concealed within 1 the 
latter. There will also be an Upper footway, for 
use by foot passengers when tne central span 
is open, access to whifch may be obtained by 
staircases or lifts within the towers. When 
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the bridge fa dosed there will be sufficient 
height at high water for the ordinary river 
traffic. The approach roads ami footway will 
befio'fect wide, the land spans, which will be 
on the suspension principle, 60 feet, and the 
central spanso feet. As to the materials,* the 
lower portion of the piers up to the parapet 
line will be of ereveranite, and the towers 
in hard red brick. The ironwork is to be of 
English make. The opening, passage of a 
vessel, and closing, will occupy four or five 
minutes. Hr. Horace Jones waft appointed 
architect, and Mr. John Wolfe Barry engineer. 
The work is expected to last four yean, and the 
sett is £75^000. During the autumn Mr. J ones 
received the honour of knighthood. At a 
meeting of the Court of Common Council, March 
zoth, ’87, It was reported that the works were 
proceeding satisfactorily. Sir Horace Jones ex- 
pired during Hay, and his successor, Mr. A. 
Peebles, was elected by the Court on Dec. 15th. 

Tractarian Movement, The, was the com- 
mencement of the Catholic revival in the Church 
of England, whose latest development js termed 
the Ritualism of the present day. See ed. ’86. 

Trhde in *87. The forecast at the beginning 
of the year as to a considerable improvement in 
the trade of the United Kingdom has^ at lehgth, 
been realised. The rumours of a Continental 
war had, no doubt, a depressing effect on trade 
in February last and later months. The attitude 
of the central European powers and the domestic 
troubles of another Continental power have 
brought the year ’87 to a cloae with all fears 
for war allayed for a time. The exports, amount- 
ing to £881,398, 000 for the year, were £8,965,686 
over those m ’86. The imports for ’87, amounting 
to £361,935,006, were £12,559,930 over those j 
in ’86. The increased value in exports was prin- j 
cipally in the metal and metal goods trade, and j 
in machinery and mill work. The iron trade 
"rom the United 
„ Fair 

advantages came to the manufacturers of haema- 
tite pig-iron. Great speculations caused con- 
siderable advances in the prices of copper (q.v.) 
and tin (?<&.). In the Colonial wool sales early 
in the year the prices rose from 7^ to 15 per cent, 
over the closing rates in the previous December. 
By Dec. *87 a further advance of fully ^d. was 
paid on many kinds of wool. The cliprin '87 
-was less by 5,000 bales than in *86, and the 
amount taken by consumers was 31,000 bates 
more than in ’86. The home consumption in 
'87 was*jJ#,ooo bales less, while the foreign 
buyers took 35,000 more, than in *86. The 
tweed trade in Scotland was considerably im- 
Moved in the last year. The cotton manufac- 
ture (^.r.) in *87 met only with partial success. 
Hid* industry seems to have been unduly 
extended by the increase in new mills ana 
machinery, and other fixed capital— that is, if 
*#egar^t be had to the^low average profit. As 
the coarser counts of yam were furnished by 
, India, tka^British spinners took more to the 
' production w finer numbers, but at a larger 
proportionate expense in wages and of value 
lathe yarn prpduced. The usual difficulty of' 
procuring sWed labour at short notice was, 
of course, a wcumstance to meet. The profits 
on blow were thus reduced. With the use 
of the talent improvements in machinery and 
esses «ofk|naiiufacture, spinners have, no 
■* fairly profited in the past year from the 
in tot 4 pried. df yam over the cost of 
cotton. A comer got up by Hew Tork specu- 


It 


(,v.) received an impetus from the United 
tates by the demand for steel blooms, 


JKtors uircfu.enca uw urerpwj wf-iuu j 

for a time, and brought about shorter hours oi p 
labour and the running of mills for three days y 
only a week. The smaller consumption and tne \ 
feilure of Messrs. RungO & Co., the chief opera* A 
tors of the corner, pui^an end to it. The ctfii- 
sequent decline in the value ox cotton brought 
about an increased trade and consumption. The 
returns of the Board of Trade for *87 show that 
the yam exports amounted to 251,037,9001b. 
The exports for ’86 were 254,331,100 lb., and in 
’85 were 245,809,9001b. The yam shipments to « 
China and Japan for ’87 were 35.354,300 Ib.A.aa ' 
against 26,924,2001b. in *86, and 33,061, tbs* * 
in *85. The total export a of cloth for *87 7 m i 
4,904, 
in ’86, 


those in ’86 by 306,895,900 yards, and those to 1 
China in *87 were more than in, *86 by Q7,oQQ,ooo . 
yards. The linen trade was very back wa!n 
the past year, with the exception of the ma « 
facture oflinen goods of the finer class at BejBf 
and Dunfermline. The abandonment of ‘ 
cultivation of flax in the kingdom has prob 
helped to this, although the poor quality ( 
Russian flax may induce farmers here to renew 
the cultivation. The jute trade has greatly 
improved over that in ’86, As to tne SU& 
industry, the change has been small (, but the % 
exports have been of fair amount compared ' 
with those in preceding years. The imports in 
*87 of wheat and flour, as compared with those 
in the years ’86 and '85, are as follows : — 



’87. 

Wheat ...£21, 300,000 
flour ... 10,020,000 


* 86 . 

£17,888,000 

8,254,000 


Total £31,320,000 £26,142,000 j£33»7X7|Ooo 


„ ’*S‘ 

£24,066,000 

9,651,000 


The imports of tea in *87 were 222,750,000 lb., 
of value of £9,859,000, as against 331,000,000 lb., 
of value of £11,360,000, in ’86. For coffee in *87 
the imports were 1,046,000 cwt., of value of 
£4,253,000, as against 1,020,000 cwt., of value of 
£3,346,000, in ’86. The falling off in the export 
trade jn tea from China is, according to the 
Foochow Commissioner, due partly to the high 
export duty and partly to the quality of the tea 
produced. The treatmentof the plant and soil, 
according to the North China Herald, \ has for 
some time past been marked by the absence of 
trenching, manuring, pruning, and replanting. 
The older methods ot treatment will perhaps 
be resumed, if China is to compete with India 
in the production of certain classes of tea. In 
the shipping trade improvement decidedly set 
in (<?.?.) last year. The British and foreign 
tonnage for ’87 may be stated, as to entries, 
26,000,000 tons as against 24,700,000 tons in 
’86; and clearances 30,200,000 tons as against 

29.100.000 tons in *86. The entries and clear- 
ances for '85 were about 25,7oo|od6 ton^and 

29.300.000 tons respectively. The increasing 
demands from the United States for steel blwmi 
in the latter part of *87 advanced the shipping 
freights. To the same cause wfs due the 
’ increase in orders in the building yards of the 

Clyde, the Tyne, the Wear, ana the Tees. 
The prices of steel and iron have advancfcd*bon- 
siderably. For manufactured iron the’ prices 
have risen from xo to 20 per cento over those in 
*86. It is stated that, not With standing the ad- 
vance of trade In the United Kingdom fit *87, 
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.ytho.priM of labour h sf* not water lolly altered* 
T he export* to the United State* have been at 
ah increase of some ,£2,500,000 over those in 
'*86; South. Africa has taken £1,500,000 over the 
%xt#»pi* in ’86. The increase m exports to 
jdw%a and J ws ' o vgffi those in *86 Ha* been 

about j£i, 5 «y*> 0 . Toe tyade with Australia 

hAs suffered to the extent of £2,500.000 and 
more, the exports to India have also been 
mAh reduced. ^ 

tad* Board 0 f, id constitrited'of numerous 
distinguished personages ex officio^ the real 
wotk of the Department being done by a Presi- 
dent (LordBtaniey of Preston;, a Parliamentary 
Secretary {Barbu H , Pe Worms, M.P.), a Per- 
manent Henry George Galcraft, 

Salary £i,8ooVw#^*^6»t secretaries, in con- 
nection with as rhafiy departments relating to 
■* harbours, mercantile marine, finance, oommeroe 
an# corn returns,* railways, and fisheries, and a 
Urge staff of inspectors, surveyors, clerks, etc. 
Two separate Councils, for Trade and Foreign 
Plantations, were first established in 1660, and 
were consolidated into one Department in 1672, 
bilt this lasted for three years only. It was, 
however, revived in 1695. The present Depart* 
.rnmt Owes its origin to an Order in Council of 
'Ip; but its woilc has enormously increased 


Accident or damage to vessels, see whether shifts 
Are ip good condition, and take action for their 
detention if they be overladen or 11 nsea worthy. 
It manages the XereaatiU Marine Pund^which 
U derived from various sources, including light 
r dues ; and is applied to the maintenance of 
lighthouses and beacons, the, expenses con- 
nected with local marine boards and officers, 
engagement of seamen* etc. The subordinate 
department of the General Register and Record 
Office of Shipping lad Seamen, London, is under 
the Board * and exists nthinly for the purposes 


ybkrs were made iu ’83,^, The New Patent Office 
was established under'wh Act passed in that 
year for granting and registering- patents, regis- 
tering designs and registering trademarks ; 
was placed under the immediate control of an 
offiderwho acts under the superintendence and 
direction of 4 he Board, and was opened for 
business on Jan. ist, *84. The other new branch 
of departmental work which was added by the 
legislation of ’83 was in regard to Bankruptcy ; 
but' the powers of the Board under both these 
Acts are explained and summarised under other 
headings. At the commencement of each session 
the Department reports to Parliament upon all 
railway, canal, tramway, subway, gas ana water 
hilts which have been deposited by promoters, 
and upon applications made to it for provisional 
orders Tor tramways, electric lighting, ate. (see 
Bill, PrivaA). when the construction of a 
railway has been sanctioned by Parliament, 
the line cannot he opened until an inspector of 
the Board has dlrtifled as to its fitness* Railway 
bye-laws must be approved by the Board, And 
its inspectors inquire into and report upon 
all railway aoddents. New tramways are also 
subject to its inspection, and the use of electric, 
dtemn, or any mechanical power upon them is 
subject to its consent or supervision. The rights 
of Tne Crown to foreshores are vested in it, and 
it Has statutory powers in regard to pilotage, 
lighthouses (see Trinity House), the inspec- 
tion of British salmon and fresh-water fisheries, 
and unde tf jdie Sea Fisheries Act in regard to 
oyster, mussel, crab, lobster, and other fish- 
eries. * 4 t is the guardian of the coasts, tidal 
water*, navigable rivers, harbour works, and 
tids| lands when any works affecting any of 
them are projected by local authorities, or rail- 
way or other companies. Certain important bar- 
bbt*r$Vlike Holyhead, are directly under it, and 
the, President is a commissioner of the Mersey 
Conservancy. Th#Boaxd supervises all matters 
relating to ' the mercantile marine. Its officers 
may board yesselSj inspect documents and 
muster crews, inquire into the cause of any 


seamen ; also for tht' purposes of the Naval 
Reserve Act. It has the custody of records 
and returns relating to»«hips and seamen, and 
the registration and tabulation of particulars 
abstract^ from these records and returns j and 
it is the duty of the Department to see that 
those documents which they receive give the 
particulars which they ought to give, and to 
call for explanations of any apparent breach of 
Acts of Parliament or instructions Of the Board 
which an examination of them may disclose. 
The Registrar issues certificates to masters, 
mat t es, and others who have complied with the 
required conditions as to service and the neces- 
sary technical knowledge. The Naval Reserve 
is, as regards enrolment and the fulfilment of 
conditions as to service, under the Registrar. 
The Standard Department was transferred to 
the Board from the Exchequer in 1866, and in 
1 877 the Permanent Secretary of the Board 
was appointed warden of the standards, with- 
out salary. It has the custody of the primary 
standai ds of length and weight, and its prin- 
cipal duty is the verification of local standards. 
The Department subscribes to the International 
Metric Bureau, at Paris, but the adhesion of this 
country to the Metric Convention is explicitly 
guarded by declaration that they have no in- 
tention of adopting or proposing the adoption 
of the ‘ metric system in this country. The 
inspection of the returns Furnished weekly of 
purchases of British oorn, which information has 
since *36 served as the basis of the tithe rent- 
charge, is performed by another Department 
"of the Board. Under the Companies Act ’6a 
the Board may in certain cases, on the requi- 
sition of a sufficient proportion of shareholders, 
appoint an inspector to examine into the affairs 
or a company. Applications for charters of 
incorporation are generally referred to the 
Board by the Privy Council. When commercial 
treaties are in course of negotiation, it is gene- 
rally consulted by the Foreign Office. It writes 
the apparatus used under the Petroleum Act po 
test the flashing point of inflammable .mineral 
oils. Under the Metropolitan Gas Acts detailed 
accounts are laid before it by the companies, 
and in connection with the Department there 
are officials and referees to act in regard to 
the examination of the purity of gas. The Boai d 
has its own legal brunch for the transaction 01 
business in connection with inquiries into rail- 
way accidents, detention of u nseaworthy Ships, 
cases before the Railway Comniissioners, et( . 
It publishes monthly' returns regarding trade 
and navigation, in addition to a masaof fctatisti- 


dom, the colonies, and many foreign countries ,* 
there is in connection with it a bureau which 
collects and disseminates information as to the 
State of the labour market at home and abroad ; 
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i^lso publishes a journal of its own, containing 
much Smt is interesting to commercial men. 
See BoanporTfUDjE Iovunal, Load Line, etc. 

Trade, Foreign* *87. Some* of the most 
valuable information with regard to trade 
wljich reaches this country from time to time 
is derived from foreign consular and other 
reports, and therefore we epitomise this year, 
as we have doneprevjpusly, some of the hints 
sent to their compatriots— viz,, the representa- 
tives ih other countries. Tlje simplest method 
of analysing what is necessarily h ve^y large and 
diffuse amount ofjaformation js perhaps to deal 
with it month by month. In January $B7 it was 
pointed out that petroleum was fohndat Slohoda 
Rungnesku, in Galicia, and that an English 
oornpany had been formed for the exploitation 
of the wells. Speaking of Bulgaria, the French 
consul at Varna said that a larger business 
could be done in hats, lightcloth underclothing, 
hosiery, boots and shoes, tacks, nails, ana 
paper; but that it is essential to deliver the 
goods free on hoard at Varna, thus avoiding 
all discussion and trouble as to the rates 
charged by the carriers of the goods. A United 
States eohshl writing about the Congo asserted 
that the Belgians and Germans spoil the business 
by selling at wretchedly low prices after haying 
imported on a ridiculously large scale for so 
small A consuming community. Eatables the 
natives do not want from Europe ; clothing 
hardly any ; fineries only to a small extent ; 
hut gih and rum, which ate in large demand, 
are feold only m the most vilely adulterated 
forms. Some English and French houses manu- 
facture rum, it is said, from malt wine, using 
certain essences for the purpose. The French 
consul at Salonica was of opinion that there 
was a market in Turkey for umbrellas covered 
with Lyons silk or satin cotton with ten ribs 
and about sixty centimetres. There is a good 
opening in Italy for the establishment of large 
' wine factories on French models^ The French 
comntt at Yokohama reported that tiie Japanese 
taste for European clocks and watcher had 
much developed since the dMbjtttpx? in that 
country of our system of time. In 

February a German writer* -that English 
capitalists and mei chanty exhibiting a,j 

sad want of enterprise in riot doing something ] 
to set up in Egypt an establishment for the 
sale of English cutlery, hardware, ironmongery, 
kitchen utensils, and workmen's tools. At 
present Egypt is supplied chiefly with cutlery 
by Germany, the greater part of the articles 
being of Che most worthless description. Hie 
ironmonger}', too, is of the most trumpery kind. 
As shbp-rents are high in Cairo and Alexandria, 

A firm in order to succeed would have to deal 
injdl the goods- we have mentioned. From 
,'lBOtvia the French Chaxg6 d’ Affaires wrote that 
‘ the kitchen utensils most in demand— such 
as kettles, pots, and cups— are supplied princi- 
pally by Austrian ‘firms, which export to Bel- 
grade goods to the value of 30,000 or 40,000 fr. 
yearly. The middlemen generally demand from 
3 to 5 percent, on the selling price. The mode 
of payment depends upon the price asked : if 
goods are urgently wanted they are paid for 
at once. Ordinarily payments are made at four 
months. The merchants prefer to receive the 
goods free on hoard at Belgrade and to pay 
the customs duties themselves. In March a 
fortsign writer, addressing a German paper with 
1 og*trd’tothe trade of Syria, said that the market 
there was becoming overcrowded with German 


travellers, and that as a consequence prices 
were being unnecessarily cut down. This, wey 
should say, is a danger which exists in other I 
markets than Syria, for in April another German ] 
Writer pointed out that Germany has flooded] 
the Russian market in general, and Rostov i f* 
particular, with cheap agricultural implements, 
which are bought because they are cheap and 
for no other reason, and English threshing- 
machines are in considerable requestat Rostov. 
Writing a little later, the United states consul 
at Mannheim. pointed out some of the reasons 
why the Germans are able to beat us in foreign 
markets. He said that they use second-hand 
machinery, and that girls do work which 
elsewhere is done by men. We give a short 
extract from his report : — “ I visited the cotton 
mills with a view to comparing. In the largest 
concern in Baden I went from the storehouse 
of raw cotton to the rattling rooms, and found ? 
in the * picker-room ' eight machines doing the ; 
same work that four do in a United States 
cotton mill ; women doing the same work that 
men do with us, All the nands in the * picker- 
room ’ were women, with the exception of one. 
In the carding-room are old machines, old 
methods. In the spinning-room were three, 
four, and five girls, doing what one little- girl 
does in America— namely, here one little girl 
attends ‘two sides/ and has work eno&gh, on 
an old machine; with us a little girl attends 
six, eight, or ten ‘ sides.' In the mule spinning- 
100m a man of thirty-five years, and two youngy i 
men, eighteen and tufibnty years of age, doing} 
what one man, eighteen to twenty, may^ke- 
found doing in every cotton mill from Rhode 
Island to Georgia— namety, tending one pair ol 
mules as large as William Mason's single or 
Parbrute’s English mules. Theseriiree together 
get about the same pay as the young man in 
America— viz., marks to the man, * J each to 
the young men, making in all about $1.35 a day. 
Here also one may see young women making 
harnesses for the loom by hand. Most of the 
machinery is of old English make. The helps 
are all Germans, ranging in years from fifteen 
to fifty years. They were apparently rugged 
and healthy. They work twefve hours a day. 
These hours are broken up in such a way as 
to be conducive to the pebple's health: for 
instance, a quarter of an hour 1 at 9 a.m. for 
lunch qjid a mouthful of fresh air, dinner-time 
1 a noon, and again a lunch of black biead 
and fresh air at 4 p.m. They go into the ' 
mills at 6 a.m., and get out at 7 p.m. You 
war observe that this industry is scattered 
over the land, just the opposite to the American 
manufacturing plan, which centres its cotton 
business in a few cities. The living, if living 
it can be called, fe very poor. Black bread, 
potatoes— in summer a few greens— dandelions, 
etc*, gathered in the fields. In many New 
England factory tenements you will find « 
well-arranged, well-stocked kitchen, neat, well- 
furnished bedrooms, a parlour sitting- 

room, with a neat carpet, a piano, a nouse 
organ, a few shelves of books— usuifhy good 
ones— stuffed chairs covered with horsehair, and 4 
a bedroom for every two members of the family. 

.It is not claimed that this is universally so, 
but in many of the factory villages familiar to 
the writer it is so: villages that would Appear 
like Baden-Baden compared with factory vil- 
lages here, where not unfrequently a whole 
family will occupy one t*OQm* where a piano, 
an organ, carpets, etc., do not come into the 
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fireams of the toilers, although they seem a 
music-gifted people* ' And the consul at May- 
ence remarks that Mabour Us too inert here, 
this report is, we think, peculiarly instructive. 
So earnest are the Germans in pushing their, 
^ade that in August the Belgian consul at 
XfekU, Yucatan, reported that they had esta- 
blished two houses there. Liqueurs, eatables, 
hardware, and haberdashery are the chief 
articles imported into that little-understood 
‘ country. T*te French are endeavouring to 
introduce textiles and fancy goods, for which 
there is a good opening. w The way is clear/* 
remarks the consul, u fW those who are enter- 
prising enough to come.’* Speaking about the 
same market in September, a writer in the 
German official Handdmrchiv observed that 
, it- waft in a most prosperous condition. It 
k deserves the attention of British traders. 

*Tfrere is little else that is new to report during 
the year. It is, we regret to say, an unbroken 
record of German successes in foreign markets. 
In our Foreign Office reports there is decidedly 
something wanting, and much the same thing 
may be said of those of other countries. It is 
an exceedingly easy thing in its way to take a 
report written, say by a Belgian consul from 
Beyrotit, Salonica, or Constantinople, and to 


place the report before English readers* Thfct 
report -would contain, as a rule, the names of 
the principal ^exporting and importing firms. 
It provides some information as to the* chief 
articles of commerce. Above alt, it describes 
theeterms of payment, if, however, the houses 
ment’oned are written to, it 1 will usually be 
found that they have their own/connections in. 
France, Germany, or, England. For this reason 
a generation of commercial travellers should 
be trained up fco epen new ground. A youth 
can live well, say in Malaga, at a dollar a day; 
and he might get some W jrk to do from a local 
firm, wfid would probably be only too glad to 
employ an inexpensive English correspondent. 
The same remark applies to Turin, Naples, 
Venice, Salonica, and Constantinople. The 
training of commercial travellers, as the expe- 
rience of the past year has shown, is in fact 
the key of the situation. 

Trade Unions. (For history and legislation 
see our 1886 edition.) According to Lhe report 
of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
issued in December x886, and giving the 
returns for 1885, there were at the end of that 
year 209 trade unions on the register'; the 
loll owing sixteen societies returned over 
£io t ooo income, or over 10,000 members. 


Funds. 

Income. 

£ 

£ 

63,270 

59,3*7 

60,067 

53,338 

45,58* 

39. *3<> 

42,851 

**,533 

38,060 

7,683^ 

35,173 

42,349 

30,248 

9,611 

20,167 

36,240 

20,166 

19,480 

*9.323 

11,822 

14,505 

10,915 

*3,-59 

8,955 

*7, *5* 

1,362 

11,072 

9,871 

10,657 

’ *1,965 

7,684 

7,430 


Name. 


^ 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners . 

United Society of Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cottosj^Spumers . 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants . . . * . 

Northumberland Miners’ Confident Association . 

Durham Miners’ Association ^ 

Operative Bricklayers’ Society * 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders of England, Ireland, and Walts. 

Amalgamated Society, of Tailors 

Amalgamated Society of Operative Lace Makers . 

London Society of Compositors ....... 

West Yorkshire Miners” Association 

North Wales Quarrymen's Union . . . . . . „ . 

Steam Engine Makers' Society 

Kent and Sussex Laboiuers’ Union . .* 

National Agricultural Labourers' Union ...... 


24,784 

28,983 

i5.$7o 

8,460 
12,227 
(and 866 
half 

members) 

38.000 
6,288 

*a,4*S 
13,661 
4,398 
6, *75 
8,000 
3f97«> 
4,9*o 

12.000 

18.000 


^ Trade Marks.* It has long been the practice 
/ oi individuals and firms producing articles of 
trade to impress thereon maiks whereby they 
may be identified as the makers The marks are 
in one sense pledges of good faith, and once a 
man has acquired a reputation for turning out 
articles of superior quality, purchasers know 
what to expect when they see his mark. In 
this Way a mark becomes a valuable thing, and 
. a wise man will take care that whatever he 1 
attaches it to shall be worthy of the reputation j 
he has achieved So long as the law afforded j 
no protfectioirin the matter it was found that, \ 
as a markUbeeame more valuable to its owner, it < 
•was the, more likely to be copied on inferior 
articles by ; unprincipled rivals Prior to the 
yeai 186a the law in .this country was so un- 
satisfactory on this point that the marks of the 
more celebrated firms in vprious departments 
• of trade were pirated m the most audacious 
manner, both at homo and abroad The Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, passed in 1862, made it a 
pfisdcmeanoiH to forge or counterfeit any trade 


mark or falsely to use any such trade mark with 
intent to defraud, whether applied to a cask, 
bottle, stopper, vessel, case, cover, wrapper, 
band, reel, ticket, label, 01 any other, thine, in 
or with which any commodity is sola or 
intended to be sold. It was made an offence to 
sell or expose, either for sale or for any purpose 
of trade or manufacture, articles with forged or 
false trade marks under a penalty of a sum 
equal to the value of such articles, and a sum 
besides not less than 10s. and not exceeding 
Additions to, or alterations and imitations of, 
any trade mark made with intent to defraud are 
held to be forgeries, and are puni shable as such. 
Person^ found dealing in goods bearing false 
maiks are bound to give information as to 
.where they procured* the articles on demand 
for such information being made to them iii 
writing. To afford further protection and also 
to give facilities for avoiding the adoption of 
marks or symbols already appropriated an Aet 
for the establishment of a Register of Trade Marks 
was passed in 1878 and amended in 1870. Regis- 
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tfatton Juts practically been made compulsory, person, corporation, or company, with the* 
for 410 erne can take steps to prevent infringe- consent of the local authority of the district, to 
ment of a trade mark unless such mark has obtain a provisional order irom the Board of 1 
been 'entered in the Register, which is Under Trade to construct a tramway, and the Board 
the Superintendence of tfce Commissioner of 1 Trade has the power to modify or impose cob'- 4 
Patents, To math on any piece of goods a false ditions before granting the order. Every j©s~ 
indication of Use quantity is a misdemeanour, visional order specifies the nature of the ixmk 
punishable either by fine or imprisonment, for which such tramway is to' be used* and the 
Another important provision is, that the vendor tolls and charges which may be demanded and 
of an article bearing a trade mark is deemed to taken by the promoters, and contains such 
warrant or contract with thd purchaser that the regulations relative to such traffic and such 
mark is genuine, unless otherwise Vouched for tolls and charges as the Board of Trade shall 
in writing. A BIB further amending ^he Act of deem necessary. Tramway companies have to 
1 MB was introduced into Parliament last year maintain and keep that portion of the rotfd , 
(t8$6), but had to be dropped, as there was no whereon the tramway is laid, and to pgy parish 
opportunity of proceeding with it. The bill ates— the ratable value being based on the 
will, however, be revived at the earliest oppor- letting value of the undertaking. As regards j 
tunity. It had its origin in some revelations the working of' the tramways during the year 
made in connection with the Sheffield^ trade. In 1886 -^ 7 , five companies in England and Wales*, 
consequence of a statement made m a local were worked at a loss, one in Scotland, and 
newspaper as to the prevalence of false marking, one in Ireland. The company which showed 
an inquiry was held by a special oommittee of the the largest return was the North Metropolitan, 
Town Council, and a majority of this committee the net receipts, amounting to £87,894 ; next 
reported that the evil practices complained of comes the Liverpool with £74,821, Manchester 
existed to a considerable extent, and that imme- with £54,491, ana the London Tramway Go. with 
diote legislative action was desirable. The £61,892, and the next in order is the Lmm 


dime legislative action was desirable. Ihe £61,892, aud the next in order is the Li 
Gutters* Company also took up the matter, and Street with £22,090. The largest takiry 
the Bill referred to was prepared at 'their Scotland were from the lines of the G-la 
suggestion. Corporation, the net receipts amountin 


suggestion. Corporation, the net receipts amountingHto 

Tramways. The official Tramway returns for £42,293 ; the returns ol the Edinburgh tramways 
the year ending June 1887 show that during the left a profit of £34,467* As regards thelrish. 
twelve months there was a further extension companies, the net receipts of the Dublin United 
of our tramway system. The length of the lines reached £31,505, and the Belfast £13,448. ' Look- 
open for traffic increased by twenty-one miles, ing at the working of the entire English tram way 
of Which sixteen miles were added to the system we find there was an increase of 27,569,006 
English system, four miles to the Scotch, and passengers carried, and £49,756 m the gross 
one* mile to the Irish. The following table, receipts. As a whole, the working of the tram- 
giving the miles opened, capital expenditure, and ways shows an improvement over the previous 
Average cost per mile, shows how our tramways year, as the percentage of net receipts to capital 
have ‘been developed during the past decade : — expenditure is now 5 per cent, as against 4*8 
, , — — .... „ ... per cent, m 1886, 


There were then 50 or 60 stations from 
Michailovsk, on the Caspian, in the direction 
of Samarcand, at intervals, through desert and 
oasis,, of from 15 to 33 versts, the whole distance 
when completed to Samarcand being 1,335 
versts. The laying of the line was chiefly done 
by the Turcomans and other denizens of the 
steppes, who appear to have*.worked willingly 
in the pay of Russia. The task was hurried on 
with all speed under the supreme direction of 
General Annenkoff ; and, When required, waiter 
and provisions were brought up along the hue 


mounted officials. It is stated that when in 


Year 
ending 
June 30. 

Miles 

open. 

Authoris’d 
| capital. 

Capital 

expended. 

Avrge 

cost 

perm. 






- 1887 
*870 

72a 

14,690,485 

10,854,223 

15,034 

94 

2,667,300 

1,314,070 

43,979 

Shotted— 




1887 

77 

4,679,259 

4 , 479 , 504 ^ 

45 , 3*8 

-1876 

43 

i,* 57,°74 

611,185 

14,552 

Ireland— 





1887 

$7 

4 , 533*166 

1,089,996 

327,866 

12,539 

1878 

23 

640,000 

*4,903 

United 

Kingdom* 

1887 

886 

17,902,910 

13,123,723 

14,8*2 

14,260 

x8?6 

158 

: 

j 4,464,374 

8,253,121 


and 644 to other bodies. The mileage in England ceremony attending the reaching of Char^jm 
And wales is divided amongst 132 private com- was celebrated on Dec. 12th. Oil March 19th, 
panics and corporations. The traffic on the ’$ 7 , an Imperial ukase was issued ordering the 
majority of these undertakings is worked by expropriation of land for the continuation of 
20,168; thorBes, Although seventy-tyro com- the line to Samarcand. This was followed later 
pahleS have been authorised to use mechanical on by the occupation of Kerki by the Russians, 
power, it appears that not. more than twenty- which was described by the St Peters- 
eight tramways are being partly or wholly burg correspondent of the Nord (Brussels, 
worked by locomotive engines. Most of the June 19U1; as being merely a matter of pfu- 
companies are'incorpomted under special Acts dence in view of the extension of the line 
or Parliament, but the Act known as the beyond the Amu Darya, and also as having 
Tramways .Act of 187® is applicable to them all. been carried out with the consent of the Emir. 
This Act' enables local authorities, or any On June 25th the appointment of General 

$86 
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^Annenkoff as superintendent of the Samarcand ' The Hooge Veldt, a lofty plateau extending 
section was gazetted at the Russian capital, along the S, and S.E., is the principal seat, or 
mew a reached Bombay (Sep. 8th) stating that, industry. Bosch Veldt, or forest country, 4 a 
*2 of the r6 pillacapf , the bridge across the found chiefly in the N.E. Climate extifemejy 
«*Ajou Darya had beep, erected, and that 5,000 fine, in spite of latitude ; theelevatiqn rendei- 
Jahourers were engaged constructing a branch ing*it healthy and agreeable* The Transvaal 
AM from Chard i ui to Kilif, near Khoja Saleh, is rich in minerals ; there, are immense fields 
while another bridge was projected at Kilif of coal, with surface outcrops. Gold, both 
Perry. From Mery, Oct. r7th, the/ interesting alluvial and in quartz,i#workedjn the eastern 
t announcement was made that Colonel A. le districts: output, 78,290-02. in 1879, * larger 
Mesuner, Superintending engineer id the amount in subsequent years. Lead, silver, 
Indian Railway Department, bad arrived there copper, irdn, and cobalt, are also found' in 
from London, and had been courteously re- ^considerable quantities, and* tin, platinum, 
eeived. The work was vigorously pushed on and plumbago have been discovered. The 
to the end of the season, and it is said that Transvaal is ruleu by a President (Mr. Kruger) 
General Aunenkoff was able to ride over the elected for five years, with a Council of four 
nnfinished bridge on Oct. 39th. According to members. Legislation is effected by a Voiks- 
an issue of the Turkestan Gazette , at the begin- raad of forty-lour members, one-half retiring 
pJlfing of Jan. ’88, it is expected that the railway every two years. To exercise the franchise, 
"/wijr be completed to Samarcand by the 15th burghers must reside five years, take the oath, 
(*7th O.S.) of May next. and pay £25. There is no force to maintain 

TraaekfijAa Territories. A region of east- order or enforce collection of taxes, but every 
era South Africa, sometimes called Kaffraria, burgher may be called out in time of war. 
divided from Cape Colony by the Kei River, Revenue (1886-7)^259, 984; expenditure, ^245,59*; 
from Natal by the Umtafuna and Umzimkulu debt, .£380,750. The State is, however, prac- 
Rivers, and from Basutoland by the Quathlamba tically bankrupt., Exports of wool, cattle, 
Mountains. Area about 14,230 square miles, hides, grain, ostrich feathers, ivory, butter 
pop. 260,00c Consists of a number of small gold? etc., £600,000; imports (1885-6), £524,966, 
Kafir tribal territories which, since 1876, have and more "smuggled. Industries are farming, 
been, bg by bit, annexed to Cape Colony, or mostly pastoral, some mining and hunting, 
brought under control. These territories are now The Dutch Reformed Church is the dominant 
grouped into thiee chief magistracies— Griqua- religion. From 1836 began the “trekking” 
land Mat, comprising Homan’s Land, the Gat- of Dutch Boers out of Cape Colony (g'.vA On 
berg, and St, John’s River territory, with eight the 17th Januaiy, 1852, the Sand River Ctonvpn- 
subordmate magistrates: Tembuland, comprising tion was signed, by which the Transvaal was 
Tembuland Proper, Emigrant Tamhukiland, ana recognised as an independent State. In 1858 
Bomvanalan<L with ten magistrates; Traaakei, the three original commonwealths in theooun- 
com prising Fingoland, Idutywa Reserve, and try united to form a republic, and in 1873 elected 
Gcalekaland, with six magistrates, There is the Rev, T. Burgers their President, who first 
besides one Protectorate, Pondoland (q.v.) } conceived the idea of a railway to Delagoa Bay 
ruled by its own chiefs, without magistrates, (y.v.). But native troubles arose : Sikuktmi, a 
The Tran skeian territories are well watered and Bechuana chief, inflicted crushing defeats on 
wooded, with magnificent scenery, a fertile soil, the Boer forces, and threatened the capital, 
and an excellent climate. The coast is rocky Other tribes became excited by the oppressions 
and dangerous, only the St.John’s River moutn and cruelties of the Boers. It became necessary 
being available for ships. There is much good for Great Britain to interfere, and on April rath, 
pasture and agricultural land, while coffee, 1877, the Transvaal was annexed. For a tithe 
sugar, and cotton may be raised near the coast, English money and English enterprise worked 
Among minerals are coal and copper. The wonders : markets were created for produce, 
condition of the tribes varies from tolerably and land rose in value. In December 1880, 
advanced civilisation to savagery. Some pos- however, a majority of the Boers took up arms 
Bess vast flocks and herds, -while others are against the British Government* They invested 
L skilful agricultitrisls. Missionaries are estab- towns held by Imperial troops, and surprised 
Polished among them, and substantial improve- a detachment on the march. Sir G. P. Colley 
ment, material as well as moral, is in progress, was defeated by the Boers at Laing’sHek, and 
The revenue of the 1 Territories for 1884-5 was shortly afterwards at Majuba Hill, where he 
£63,4x1, expenditure £46,019. Since the great was killed. After this the British Government 
war of 1876*7, when Jvreli and his Gcalekas in- entered into a treaty with the Boer leaders 
vaded Cape Colony, there h$ye been occasional (Joubert and Kruger), which was more liberally 
outbreaks and disturbances, principally inter- renewed in 1884, and by which the Transvaal 
tribal. In 1886 the Pondos raided upon the became again independent, its external rela- 
Xesibes, which has led to recent alterations in tions being subject to the approval of Her 
the status of independent Pondoland. Majesty, as suzerain. The results of this 

Transvaal* An independent Dutch state, “ act of magnanimity ” have not been^fiappy. 
officiary styled the South African Republic. It Property has lost value, and the stipulations 
lies N. of the Vaal river and S. of the Limpopo of the convention have been ignored. Aggres- 
river. It is bounded W. by Bechuanaland ; sions into Bechuanaland and Zululand (?.v,) 
E. by Portuguese territory ; S. by Swaziland, have obliged interference. Swaziland ana 
Zululand, Natal, and Orange Free State. Amatongaiand are threatened with annexation 
Boundaries defined by Convention of London,* by the Boers, *who are striving td obtain pos- 
1884. Area 114,360 sq. m. ; pop, about 800,000, session of some outlet to the sea. The opening 
of whom some 50,000 only are whites. Country of rich gold-field9 in eastern Transvaal and 
divided into fifteen districts ; capital, Pretoria. Swaziland, and the congregation on them^of 
"Other towns are PotehefstrOm, Leydcnberg, hundreds of English diggers indisposed to 
WesselstrOra , and Heidelberg. The country submit to Boer domination, is likely to f*till 
is generally elevated, in some parts very rugged, further create causes of quarrel. Consult 
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Avlward's u Dutch South Africa,” Clark’s 
“Transvaal and Bechvanaland, Norris- 
NeWman’a “With the Bo er% w Petherick’s 
"Catalogue of York Gate Library, ’’Mackenzie’s 
“Austral Africa." TheaTs "History of the; 
Boers,” Juppe’s “ Transvaal Book and# Al- 
manack” (Pretoria, annually), -etc. For Presi- 
dent, etc., see^UipfcQMATic. 

Treasure Trove, A hpard of , the precious 
metals in arty form hidden in the earth, or in 
an^private proce. S*-eed,^&6g^ ^ 

is a deputy to theLord ^tcwaid of the House- 
hold <I5r.11.), and is always jyirivy councillor. 

Treasury. The lord High Treasurer, who 
when existing is the third great officer of State 
{q.v.), had of old the appointment of alt officers 
employed in collecting the revenues of the 
Crown, the nomination of all escheaters, and the 
disposal of all plans and ways relating to the 
revenue ; and power to let leases ol Crown lands. 
This definition of his powers and duties still 
holds good, to a great extent, in regard to the 
Treasury Board ; although the management of 
the Crown lands (q. v.) has long since passed 
into the hands of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. The Treasury has control over the 
management, collection, and expend iture*of the 
public revenue (see Exchequer and Finance), 
and exercises a general supervision and control 
over all the public departments, and no increase 
of salaries or additions to or material changes in 
the civil establishments can be mad© without 
its authority. All exceptional cases in matters 
of revenue are referred to it, and it settles all 
questions regarding the amount of compensa- 
tions, allowances, and pensions to be awarded 
in exceptional eases. It audits the civil list, 
and is the accounting department to the House 
of Commons ior a number of civil service votes, 
including those for rates on Government pro- 
perty, secret service, criihinal prosecutions, 
revising barristers, learned societies, suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, subsidies to telegraph 
companies, and for temporary commissions. 
AU money Mia of the metropolitan Board of 
Works ai e submitted to it, and if approved are 
introduced by one or other of its representa- 
tives in the House of Commons. Since the 
days of George I., the powers and duties of the 
office of L. H. T, have been invariably executed 
by commissioners, consisting of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and three Lords Commiasionera, who are usually 
designated Junior Lords. 'Hie First Lord, if he 
fill that office only, has no Share in the manage- 
ment of the department ; but some minor duties, 
such as recommending for Civil List Pensions, 
appertain to his position, and he is an tx^ofticio 
trustee of the National Gallery and British 
Museum. For nearly eighty^ycars prior to 1885 
the office of First Lord was invariably held by 
the Prime Minister of the day. The depart- 
mental duties of the three junior lords are 
, almost notoiifttl. The Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury is principal Government v hip (see 
Commons), but he does little more in the 
department than nominate a few postmasters. 
The commissioners forming the Treasury 
Board seldom if #ver meet; anc|.in fact the real* 
work of the department 1$ performed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is its effective 
head, aided in matters of detail by the Financial 
Secretary, and- the Permanent Secretary (Sir R. 
Waiby. K.C.B., salary £51,000). The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sees that the estimates sent 


in by the spending departments hr© framed im 
due regard to economy, is made acquainted 1 
with the views of the revenue, departments' 
regarding probable reiMbts, and upon the 
figures before him he prepares arid introduce 
his budget; appointments in the National Qabt 
Office are in his gift, and not only questions 
affecting public revenue and expenditure, but 
the National Debt, and the best methods of re- 
ducing it, and the advances made by the National 
Debt Commissioners for local loans are all mat- 
ters within his special cognisance (see Finance). 
He is master ot the Mint, and he presides, at 
the nomination of sheriffs ( q.v .), Like the First 
Lord of the Treasury ho is provided with an 
official residence at Downing Street. In con- 
nection with the Treasury there is, a Parlia- 
mentary counsel who drafts Government bills* 
and a solicitor who acts for the Government, ip. 
certain legal proseoutions, and is the Crown’s 
nominee when Her Majesty becomes entitled 
to the persona] estate of an intestate, and 
administration is granted by the court : and 
who is also Queen's Proctor iW Divorce Inter- 
ventions (see Divorce), and Director of Public 
Proseoutions (q.v.'). 

Trepani&g (pronounced “trephining”). A 
surgical operation rarely resorted to, except in 
extreme cases. The object of the operation is 
to relieve* pressure on the brain qgused by 
fracture of the skull, ot accumulation of the 
blood induced by accident, by excising a small 
portion of the bone. The extraneous weight 
is thus removed, and a small plate of silver is 
fitted over the hole caused by the extraction of 
the piece of the skull. See ed. ’86. 

Trespass, Law of. The term ‘.‘trespass,” 
has a wider signification in law-books than in 
common parlance. What is ordinarily knowr 
as trespass is the injury described m law Latin 
as trespass “ quarc clausum fregit,” which con- 
sists in breaking a man’s close, in other words, 
intruding upon his land without lawful autho- 
rity. The trespass is equally committed 
whether such land be fenced or open, and the 
trespasser is liable to an action for damages fo« 
any injury which he may have done in ties 
passing. Only a person in actual possession 
can maintain this action, so that it cannot be 
brought by any person whose, interest m the 
land is merely reversionary. Trespass is com- 
mitted by any person who allows his rattle tc 
stray on to another person’s Jgnd ; and in this 
case the injured party may either bring his 
action for damages or he may distrain upon tht 
offending cattle. But trespass is never £ 
criminal offence, sp that the well-known warn- 
ing, “ Trespassers will be prosecuted according 
to law,” is really a mere bugbear. AU that car 
be done to a trespasser who has committed nc 
injury is to order him the land, and, if he 
refuses obedience, to use just so 'much bodily 
force as is n ecessary to remove him . Extreme) j 
insolent behaviour on the part of the trespassei 
will, > however, aggravate damages for injury 
done by himl There are cases in which entry 
upon another man’s land is lawful, as when die 
land is subject to rights^of way or rights 01 
common (see Easement 1 ) ; or when, a perspr 
enters in order to pay or demand the payment 
of money there payable ; or to execute a leg»] 
process ; or when ne enters ah inn or tavern, 
the landlord of which is assumed to have giver 
a general licence to all men to enter. Mis- 
behaviour in a place of public entertainment 
operates, however, to make the original entry e 
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trespass* Trespass may be committed, pot only 
*jp entering' upon another man's land but also 
ly Interference with it : by driving nails into a 
waU built Upoh it* oafcby taking minerals from 
underneath it* Tregpas may be of a continuing 
Mature, as where a nian builds a house on his 
oWh, with a balconv which projects over his 
neighbour's, land. The Scotch Jaw of trespass 
diners considerably from the English^ 

, Trichina. A nematoid worm found in the 


ibpscles ol tfce humap body, induced by eating 
diseased pork* See ed. f 86- 
A paid 
ied. 

•£2a, 

Ga& of 


Trincomalee. A port of Ceylon (?.&.), a 
naval station; fortified. 

Trinidad (“ Trinity"). The largest of the 
Lesser Antilles,' is separated from the Vene- 
zuelan coast by the Gulf of Faria. Is a British 
colony. Area 1,754 sq, in,, pop, 171,914. 
*Xapital Psrt-oMpain, pop. 33,000; other towns 
*San Fernando and Macaripe. — Three chains of 
hills traverse the island* but it is generally 
level. The climate is agreeable and the soil 
very fertile. The principal crop is sugar, after 
which come cacao, coffee, ground provisions, 
and cocoahUt. A feature ol the country is the 
Fitch Lake, from which bitumen fs obtained for 
export. «Jo$l is also found. There are some 
taud volcanoes. Resources arc not fully deve- 
loped. Fully half the aiea is still available. 
The colony is ruled by a Governor and Councils 
as a Crown colony. Trade is considerable, a 
large number of vessels visiting the island. 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table ). There are 51 miles of railway open. 
Religion and education arc well provided for. 
From 1496 Trinidad belonged to Spain, from 
which Power it was captured by a British force 
in 1797, and has since remained a British 
colony. Consult Bates’ “ South and Central 
' America and West Indies,” Layard’s “Through 
the West Indies,” etc. 

TriMdade and Martin Vas. Two small 
Atlantic islands some 700 miles from the coast 
of Brazil. England took possession of ihem m 
1815. There are supposed to be a few inhabit 
ants. Area about 10 sq. m. Seldom visited. 

Trinity House* designed by Samuel Wyatt* 
Wafe built on Tower Hill 1794* succeeding the 
House in Water Lane, burnt first in th»Great 
Fire and agairPin 1714. Becoming in 1792 very 
dilapidated, thepresent estate was purchased, 
s The history of Trinity House properly begins 
kfeWitb the original charter of Henry VIII, f but 
flTja higher antiquity is claimed for it than that 
date. The Trinity Almshouses at Deptford were 
erected some hundred years previously, and 
Other evidence makes it clear that a practical 
corporation existed long* before. The charter 
of Henry VIII. was confirmed by succeeding 
monarchs until the reign of James II., whose 
charter has remained in force unchanged until 
with) n recent years, when a supplemental charter, 
affording better facilities for the transaction 
Of business under modern conditions, was 
granted by Queen Viotoria. Its title is “The 
'master, the Wardens -and Assistants of the 
Guild of the Fraternity or Brotherhood of the 
Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity, and of 
St. Clement in the Parish of Deptford in theJ 
County of Kent.” About the year 1620 the 
Admiralty ana Navy Boards were first formed, 
tnfe suggestion of which is attributed to 
Henry VII. The establishment of dockyards 
and arsenals following thereupon, the Deptford 
building-yard was confided to the direction of 


the Trinity House, together with the super- 
vision. of all navy stores* and provisions. The 
first Master under th6 charter was Sir Thomas 
Spert, some time Controller of the Navy. . The 
earliest duties of the^Trmtty House related to 
pilose and the retaliation of pilots in the 
poi;t of London and various .other ports in 
England, and as kindred services buoyage and 
beaconage pf the coast tame gradually under 
the supervision of the Elder Brethren. This 
duty was formally.imposed upon them by the 
Aot 8th Elizabeth. In the year z6po lighthouses 
were erected: Caisfcor, Norfolk, followed a 
few year* after by those at Lowestoft, Dunge- 
ness, .and the Forelands. Other lighthouses 


were erected in subsequent years by the 
corporation and by private individuals; but 
as the collection of tolls.* for these was found 
to be inconvenient (and in some cases for 
private lights the charges were excessive), 
an Act was passed in the year 1836 empower- 
ing the corporation to pm chase all the lights 
in the hands of private individuals on the 
coast of England, so as to bring them all under 
the supervision of one board. The duties for 
these lights amount to a considerable sum— 
vjz., between ,6300,000 and ,£400,000; and since 
the rear 1853, in consequence of the passing of 
the Merchant 'Shipping Act, the supervision of 
these tolls aud their application has been 
assigned to the Board or Trade, the Trinity 
House being still the administrative body. 
Concurrently with their lighthouse duties the 
corporation formerly had the entire charge Of 
supplying the ballastage on the river Thames, 
and although their special right, no longer 
exists (the Acts giving them authority having 
expired), they still carry on the duty in a more 
limited wav, and the profits arising from the 
ballast office are devoted to charitable pur- 
poses. -The charities of the Elder Brethren 
from other sources are large, although not so 
large as many cl the City Companies. Their 
almshouses at Deptford, where the corporation 
was originally established, were pulled down a 
few years ago, on becoming dilapidated, and 
annuities granted to the occupants and their 
successors. The establishment at Mile End 
still remains. The houses number about ninety. 
There are many other charitable bequests and 
trusts, all applicable to poor mariners, their 
widows and orphans. The Trinity House itself 
contains many valuable pictures of former 
masters and others associated with the corpo- 
ration’s history, and its collection of ancient 
manuscripts has furnished material for an 
interesting chapter in the records of historical 
manuscripts recently published. In 1886 an 
Order in Council was issued fixing the establish - 
ment of Trinity House, and the salaries to be 
paid to the officers out of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, and making various alterations in 
the official arrangement. The Elder Brethren 
are elected for life, and as a vacancy occurs 
they elect a successor. They meet every day 
for routine worJ&xnd twice a week for com- 
mittees. Master ;Tv Ice-Admiral H.R.H, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., etc. Deputy 
Master : Capt. John Sydney Webb. , 

Tripoli. The easternmost of the Barbary 
States of Nofth Africa, and a vilayet of the 
Turkish Empire. Conjoined and^ subject to it 
are Fezz&n, to the south, a chain of verdant 
oases in the desert— capital Mourzouk; Unri 
Barca, between Tripoli and Egypt, mostly 


desert, but containing the site of the gardens 
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o£ the Hesperides — capital Bengazi. The 
Whole »rea is officially stated to be 398,873 
sq. m.> pop. 1,010,000. Capital Tripoli (pop. 
05,000), the only good port. Whole coast low 
and sandy ; permanent drivers few and in- 5 
considerable, wit water easily .obtained^ by-s 
sinking wells* .Ruled by a van, or governor, 


wool, esparto grass, madder, spice, Saliaran 
and Sotidancsfe commodities, t <5 a considerable 
value. . Since the French occupation of Tunis 
there l^as been an inclination to proceed into 
Tripoli on the part of that power, despite the 
Turkish claims, But this has been met with 
similar designs on the part of Raly, which has 
interests in Tripoli, , The country therefore 
still remains a Turkish province. Of Fezzan 
almost nothing is known, since Europeans are 
prevented from travelling in it by the fanatical 
Mohammedan population. For Governor- 
General, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Tristan D’Acvtnha. An island nominally be- 
longing to Great Britain in the South Atlantic, 
1.750 miles S.W. of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Its area is about 18 su. m. The highest point 
attains 6,400 feet, and is an extinct volcano. 
There are about one hundred inhabitants, 
English, who govern and maintain themselves 
in patriarchal and simple fashion. They call 
their village New Edinburgh. They have 
cattle, goats and pigs, and cultivate the fertile 
soiL Inaccessible and Nightingale Islands 
are adjacent. Communications irregular: one 
of H.M. tassels will now visit the island 
annually. " 

Tristram, Bey. Henry Baker, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Canon of Durham (74), has distinguished 
himself as an explorer in the Holy Lana, and a 
popular contributor to the litemtuie of the 
antiquities and natural history of the Bible. . A 
native of Northumberland, he was b. 1822. 
Educated at Lincoln Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated ’44. He was curate of Morchard- 
Bishop, Devon, 45, chaplain to Admiral Sir 
Charles Elliot, governor of Bermuda, ’46, rector 
of Castle Eden, Durham, ’49-55, when he pro- 
ceeded to North Africa, .An interesting account 
ot his explorations in that region is given in his 
well-known book “ The Great Sahara.” In ’58 
he paid his first visit to Palestine, and ^60-73 
was vicar of Greatham, Durham. He has made 
several journeys into Palestine, and in ’79 was 
offered the bishopric of Jerusalem^ but declined 
it. Amongst the best known of Canon Tris- 
tram's books are “The Land of Israel,” “The 
Daughters of Syria,” “The Seven Golden 
Candlesticks, ” “ Bible Places,” “ The Land of 
Moab," “Pathways of Palestine,” “Incidents 
in Bible "History chiselled on Ancient Monu- 
ments,” etc. 

TrttWt Schools. * See School Board for 
London. 

Truro, Bt. Bey. George Howard Wilkin- 
son, Lord Bishop of. See founded 1877, 
with an indblhe oF'^ooo.^His lordship, the 
and bishop, is the son of George Wilkinson, 
Esq., „ of Oswald House, Durham, and was b. 
at Durham May rath, 2833. Was educated at 
Oriel Coll., Oxford ; graduated BA. 2nd class 
Lit. > Hum. 1:855. and proceeded M..A. 1859, 
and ■ D.D. by diploma 1883 1 was ordained 
«>sddn 1857, and priest 1858 by the Bishop of 
1 ondon, ana consecrated to the see 1883. For 
two years was curate of Kensington, and ap- 


pointed 1859 incumbent of Seaham Harbour, 
and transferred in 1863 to Auckland, Durham^ 
and in 1867 to St, Peter’s, Great Windmill 
Street, Westminster ; here he remained until 
.1870, when he was appois&ed to the vitarage 
bf St. -Peter’s, Eaton Square. He was Select^ 
Preacher at Oxford 1879-8** Hon. Canon of St, 
Petrock in Truro Cathedral 1878-83, and Proctor 
for the diocese of London 1880-83. As an 
author his lordship is known by his sermons 
“ Absolution,” 31874; “Confesron,” * 874 ; . 
“The Broken Covenant.” *878; also by Jus 
addresses “Holy Week of Easter,” 1880; 

“ Lenten Lectures.” 1873 ; “ Instructions in. 
the Devotional Life,” *871, the thirty-eighth' 
thousand of which was published m 1877?. 
“Prayers for Children,” *873 J “Prayers ibr 
Daily Use,” 1876 ; “ The Spiritual Xafe among 
Clergy and People,” 1875; “ Addresses ol 
Communicants,” *881 ; “The Communion of%; J 
Saints,” 1883 ; “First Steps to Holy Comnitt* \ 
nion,” 1885 ; “The Chastening of the Lord,” 1 
1883 ; besides other leaflets ana pamphlets. 

Trustee Savings Banks Act, em- 
powers the Treasury, if satisfied on the re- 
presentation either of such number of the 
depositors as appears to them sufficient, or of 
the National Debt Commissioners, that there 
is good reason for an inquiry, to apply to the 
High Court in England or Ireland, or t6 the 
Court of Session in Scotland, for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner to hold a local inquiry 
into the affairs of a trustee savings bank; ana 
declares that a trustee savings bank may be 
wound up on petition presented by any person 
authorised under the Companies Act to prevent 
a winding-up petition, or by the National Debt 
Commissioners, or by a commissioner ap- 
pointed under the Act. 

Trustees. A tru stee must be a person capable 
of taking and holding legal estate and possessed 
of sufficient capacity and ability to execute the 
trust. Since thfe Naturalisation Act 1670 an 
alien (q.v.) is apparently as capable as a native- 
born person of acting as atrustee. A trustee who 
has accepted a trust cannot afterwards renounoo 
it, except under very exceptional circumstances ; 
nor can he delegate his office, the position being 
one of personal responsibility. Where, how* 
ever, there is a moral necessity for it, delega- 
tion is permitted. Atrustee is bo J und to take the 
same care of trust property as a man of ordin- 
ary caution would take of his own. Trustees, j 
executors and administrators iteceive no allow- 1 
once for their car e and trouble, on the ground l 
that a trustee should not profit by his trust. 
They may, however* contract with their cestui 
que trust — that is, the person beneficially 
interested in the property— to receive some 
compensation for the performance of the duties 
of their trust. No trustee must use his fiduciary 
position to obtain any profit or advantage which 
he would not otherwise receive. He must not 
enjoy the shooting over the trust estate, charge 
more than he gave for the purchase of things, 
or take trade profits, paying interest instead. 
He cannot renew a lease in his own name, or 
purchase the trust estate, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances. l A constructive trustee 
( is not liable to the same extent as ,an express 
trustee. As a general rule* one trustee is uabls 
for the acts of bis co-trustee. though oo-exeau- 
tors are generally answerable only for their 
own actions. The two primary duties of a 
trustee are to Carry out the directions of the 
person creating the trust, and to place the pro?; 
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B«tjr in a state of security. In the absence of 
jMq>ress powers, investments were formerly 
’ confined to mortgages of real estate in England, 
Government securities, or consolidated bank 
^annuities. By Lord • St. Leonards’ Act, however, , 
trustees, where not expressly forbidden by 
the terms of the trust, are authorised to invest 
trust funds in real securities in any part of 
the United Kingdom or in the stock of the Banks 
of England or Ireland, or in East Lidia stock. 
By Lord Crafiworth’s Aet and by later statutes, 
the rabge of investments is still further widened. 
Trustees may invest in any of the Parliamentary 
stocks or public funds, or in Government securities, 
or in the debenture stock of any oompany. In 
the event df the duties of a trustee being im- 
properly oaxried out, the cestui que trust has 
ample remedies, and as a rule interest is pay- 
able, generally at 4 per cent., for the period of 
•the trustee’s laches. The powers of trustees 
have been largely affected by the Convey anoing 
Acts of 1881 ana ’ 82 , the Settled Land Act of ’ 82 , 
and the Married women’s Property Act of the 
same year. The effect of the latter statute is 
that a married woman can accept the office of 
executrix without the concurrence of her hus- 
band, and deal with the trust property as if she 
were a feme sale. Consult lt Lewin on Trusts.” 

Tseng, The Marquis. Now member of the 
. Tsungli If amen, and President of the Board 
|pf Admiralty, late Envoy Extraordinary and 
■Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of 
iPekin to the Court of St. James’s, b. 1837. 
|His father was the Marquis Tseng-Kwo-fan, 
f He was appointed (1878) the representative of 
r China in Paris and London. Russia was also 
f included in his embassy at the time of the 
Sr dispute with reference to Kuldja. In the 
| negotiations with France on the Tonquin ques- 
Ition the Marquis Tseng was uncompromising 
f^and unyielding; nor did the ministry of M. 

Ferry display a conciliatory temper. The 
5 successes of France at Song^Tayand Bacnmh 
I seem to have convinced the Chinese Govern- 
p ment that resistance was hopeless, and the 
Marquis Tseng was recalled by the Empress, 
who appointed Li Fong Pa interim ambassador 
m his stead. The Marquis Tseng is regarded 
as an astute diplomat. But his resolute oppo- 
sition to French aggression in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula has Aused him to be regarded with 
disfavour by that government. It is expected 
l^hat he will play a prominent part in Chinese 
Jpffairs, and his policy is defined by himselt in 
me Astatic Quarterly Review for Jan. 1887, en- 
titled 4i China— the Sleep and the Awakening.” 

Tuamotu, Paumoto, or Low Archipelago. 
An eastei ly Polynesian group in the possession 
of France. Consists ot many coral reefs and 
scattered islets. Estimated area 384 sq. m,, 
pop. 10,639. See Tahiti. 

Tubuai, Austral Islands, A small easterly 


Tutnial, Austral Islands, A small easterly 
Polynesian group belonging to France. Area 
80 sq. m., pop. 66k. See Tahiti. 

Tunis One of the Barbery States of North- 
ern Africa, lying E. of ^Algeria, and compris- 
ing 45.384 sq. m. ; pop. 2,000,000. Capital, 
Tunis, pop. 125,000 — many Christians, Jews, 
Maltese, and Europeans. Manufactures, silk 
and woollen goods, shawls, carpets, mantles, , 
fezzes, burnouses, otto of roses, oil of jessa- 
mine. Site of ancient Carthage. Till 1881 
under rule of a Bey, who was nominally a 
vassal of the Sultan of Turkey In that year 
n»cursions of Kabyle tribes within the borders 
of Aigiria caused the French to invade Tunis, 


with the result (1881-2), that it became a Tmmfc 
Protectorate, The Bey's functions are wow 
.limited to distributing orders among French 
troops, who gafrison the country. Government 
4 s carried on by a'* French Resident,* with 
tyaripus French officials under him. The force 
6f occupation is nominally 15,900 men, hut in 
reality double that number Revenue (1886-7)* 

,£1,077,243 '^xpendhurc, ' "£r#tt,i«a ; debt* 

£5,702,000 ; imports, £ t, 100,000 ; exports, 
£1,300,000. In rupis is the am of JUxrwan, 
one of the hply places of Islam. Introduction 
and manufacture, and in degree of civilisation, 
Tunis may be said to be most advanced of the 
Barbary States, next to Algeria. Goatnlt 
Broadley’s and tfesae-Wartegg’s 0 Tunis.” 
For Prime Minister, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Turbary. A “ common of turbary,” to use a 
legal phrase, is a right id cut turf, it canonly 
be appendant to a house, and hot to land, for 
the turf is to be burned in the house and must 
not be sold. 

Turkestan. A Russian province carved, 
between i860 and 1875, out of the khanates and 
deserts of the eastern half of Central Asia. 
Since General Kaufmann died in 188a, its ad- 
ministrative area has been reduced, and now 
consists of about 500,000 square miles, 
exclusive of the dependent states of Bokhara 
and Khiva. The population is„ about 3,000,000 
without those states ( and nearly double 
with them. The principal town ^Tashkent 
(pop., 100,000). On a peace footing the 
army is composed of 26,743 infantry, 7,6*8 
cavalry, and 76 ifhns, but it can be raised, on a 
declaration of war, to 80,000, by accessions from 
Siberia, Orenburg, and, vid the new route of 
Mertvi Kultuk and Khiva, from the Caspian. 
See Central Asia. 

Turkestan, Afghan. A province of Afghanis- 
tan north of theHindoo Koosb, consisting of 
70,000 square mxles^ and a population,' mostly 
non-Afghan, of nearly z,ooo,ooo. Its best known 
town is Balkh, commanding the road from 
Turkestan to Cabul. There is really no town 
of Balkh, the place tlv Afghans have estab- 
lished near its site being Mazar-i-sherif (pop. 
25,000). Here Shere All breathed his last. 
Most of the country has only been conquered 
during the last twenty years, and the inhabit- 
ants who have survived the exterminating 
wars 8 f Shere Ali entertain very little love for 
their Afghan rulers. 

Turkestan, Eastern- A title given to Hash- 
garia during the simmering of the Kashgar 

a uestion some years ago. It fell into disuse on 
le reconquest of the country from the rebel 
Mussulmans by the Chinese. 

Turkey. An empire possessing extensive 
territories in Europe, Asia and Africa, governed 
by Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The commands of 
the Sultan are absolute, unless opposed to the 
express direction of the Koran, a legal, and 
theological code upon which the fundamental 
laws 01 the empire are based. The legislative 
and executive authority is exercised by the 
Grand Vizier and tlfe Sheik-ul-IsIam, who are 
appointed by the Sultan, the latter with the 
nominal concurrence of the Ulema or general 
body of lawyers and theologians. The area 
of Turkey 13 About 2,406,492 square miles; 
population about 42$ millions. Revenue in 1884 
about £16, 313, 000, expenditure about £16,223,000, 
National external debt about £223,000,00040 
1874. By Berlin Treaty, 1878, Bulgaria* Monte- 
negro, Servi% and Greece were to assume a 
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portion of the external debt, and by arrange- 
ment in December t88i the external debt was 
to be reduced to about 1 06,000.000, and certain 
revenues handed over to a European commis- 
sion 6f liquidation. In addition, there is an 
internal debt of ^20,000,000^ and wrindemnity of 
^32,000,000 4 he ip Russia. (For army and navy 
see Araiks and® a%xs, Foreign .) The admini- 
stration 'is extrcmel> corcppt abd inefficient. 
The Outlying territorie^ have asserted their 
independency. or been gradually annexed by 
its more powerful neighbours, and the fall of 
the Otto^nan dominion is apparently only a 
question ’of a few years. (For history 1871-86 
see our edition pf 1087). Last yeai (’ 87 ) opened 
for Turkey with one of those risings in Crete 
which have always the same ending, — the 
governor Was recalled and y thc rising was 
suppressed. A conference of ambassadors met 
at Constantinople to settle the 'Bulgarian 
question, but separated without accomplishing 
its object. Another futile negotiation was that 
taken in hand by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
for the settlement of the Egyptian question. 
The British, Government offered to evacuate 
Egypt "I five yeais under certain limitations ; 
but after the negotiations had dragged on for 
many months they fell through, and Sir Henry 
returned to England. The Porte, however, 
gave its consent to the ai range merits regard 
ing the neutralisation of the Suez Canal ; but all 
through last year >( on other questions beside 
those connected with Egypt, the Sultan and 
his advisers played a waiting and a shifty 
game, now with a power ancT now against it. 
Towards the close of the year tioops in great 
numbers were transported towards the Irontiei 
in view of threatened complications. Mean- 
while there are rumours of anotbc r conference 
on the Bulgarian question, to which it is said 
the consent of Turkey has been asked ; but iro 
far without lesnlt. Arrangements ha\e been 
lately come to for the junction ol the Servian- 
Turkish railways. For Ministiy, etc , see 
Diplomatic (Ottoman Empire). 

Turkish Convention. See ed. ’8 7 . 
Turkmenia ot Turcomania . The country 
of the Turcoman tribes, lying east of the Cas- 
pian. The appellation hus now been changed 
by the Russians to Transcaspiu, or the Trans- 
caspian territoiy, by which it wiU be in futuic 
known. Sometimes English Writeis confuse 
Turkmenia and Turkestan, fancying that the 
two mean the same country- the “ land of the 
Turks or Turcomans ” of Central Asia, but the 
two have always been kept clearly distinct by 
the Russians; Turkmenia being restricted to 
the tetftfterv east of the Caspian, actually 
peopled by the Turcoman tribes, and Turkestan 
being the title bestowed on the Russian pro- 
vince Created out of the Kirghiz destus and 
the khanates of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva. 

TtJTk*B Island. A small island of the Bahama 
group, annexed to government of Jamaica (q.v.), 

TwoThoUSand Quins. See Horse Racing. 
TrodalL Prof&isor John, TU.D., LL.D., 
p.C.L.,KR.S., b. August 21 st, ifcao.at Leighhr. 
Bridge, County Carlow. Ireland, Educated first 
under aEfattonal School teacher »;ln 1839110 left 
school to join the Irish Oi d nance Survey, The 
knowledge he there- gained aft df wards proved 
useful ip his later glacier explorations. In 
1844 hq, becaine ft railway engineer; later he 
waived an appointment at Queeruswood 
ColkJge, Hampshire, a new institution de- 
voted \c the preliminary technical education 


of agriculturists and engineers. Here the* 
Professor first displayed his natural aptitude^# 
for teaching. In 1848 he left England for 
Marbourg University, to attend the lectures of 
Professor Bunsen. His first scientific papet^ 
was a mathematical dissertation on screw r- 
faces ; and the first paper that made him known 
to the scientific world was published in the 
“Philosophical Transactions "for 1830, “ On the 
Magno-optic Properties of Crystals, and the - 
Relation of Magnetism and Diafcagnetism to v 
Molecular Arrangement,” being an account of 
the results of experiments made with Professor * 
Knoblauch. Tn 1851 Tyndall went to Berlin, and 
continued his lesearches under Professor . 
Magnus. He soon returned to England, apd 
was elected F.R.S. in 1852. In the same yt#*r 
he was appointed one of the Secretariefim, 

“ Section A, Mathematics and Physics,” jrf/thd 
British Association. In 1,853 he was iiripred t®* 
Ri/ea Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution. This led to his appointment to\ 
the Professorship of Natural Philosophy in the 
same year, which office he held until last 
year when he retired. It was in 1849 tiw$f 
Tyndall first visited the Alps, purely for the 
sake oi recreation. Seven years later he paid 
a second visit, along with Professor Huxley. 
The lesult of these visits and his investiga- 
| tions are contained in the “ Philosophic?! 
j Transactions ” for 1851, also in his ‘"Glacier 4 . ‘i 
of the Alps” (London, 1860), etc. In 1S6 
his work “Heat considered as a Me 
Motion ” was published, and this at utffl 
him in the forefront as a physicist. In d 
jelieved Professor Faraday at Trinitty 
and on the laiter's death succeeded 
as superintendent of the Royal 
In 1873 he accompanied the British Expedition 
into Algeria. Two years latci he visited 
Amc«-ica, and delivered a course of lectures 
on ‘Light,” published 1873. In 1874 fee de- 
livered the famous Belfast address as presi- 
dent of the annual meeting of the British 
Association. He has won reputation both as 
*in experimental and philosophical physicist. 
Has been a voluminous writer on light and 
magnetism, and molecular physics. He has 
1 event ly paid another visit to “the Alps, from 
whence he addressed a letter to the 7 'nnrs 
against Mi. Gladstone’s Ilonft Rub policy, 
whichcattraeted consideiable attention, 

Tylor, Edward Burnett, D.C.L , F.R.S.,^ 
President ot the Anthropological Society, and\ 
Keeper of the Oxford TJmv. Museum : b. at Cam- V 
bervuslJ, 183? Educated at the school of the 
Society ot Friends, Tottenham. He has 
greatly distinguished himsell by his researches 
in the history of man and civilisation. His best 
known works are his Handbook on Anthropology, 
and “Primitive Culture: Researches into the 
Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
Art, ano Custom.” 

Type Writer. Jkn American invention for 
supeisedir.g the of the pen. The writing 
is done by touching keys, and the manipulation 
is so simple and easy that any one who can 
spell can use the instrument. It will print 
several styles of type, including .capitals, small 
letters, stops, numbers,, etc., and is*superior to 
pen writing in legibility, -accuracy, compactness, 
and style. The writing of the machine is fully 
as legible as print, and, nearly* as uniform ; the , 
average speed fro*# 1 fifty to seventy words A 
minute. Seeed. 86. 

Tyree. See ed. ’87. 
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Ultramontane German Party* See Ger- 
man Political Parties. 

t{p.employed Classes. The unemployed 
may be divided into three olaaeee t those who 
cannot work, such as aged paupers; those who 
^ are willing to work, bat cannot 6n<t it ; and 
% those who will not work under any circum- 
* stances. TMte last-mentioned class are a 
numerous fraternity who made their power 
f for mischief known on the occasion of the 
riots of 1886 in the West End of London, 
During the winter season they make the 
Metropolis their headquarters, but at other 
times of the year they frequenteirace meetings 
and seaside and holiday resorts for the pur- 
poses of plunder. The second class of the 
0fonempk)yed— namely, honest and industrious 


l workers — belong to Various industries* and 
their number* of course, depends upon the 
fluctuations ift trader in the various branches 
of the building trade, and* ot^er industries 
depending vy>oq the state ofift the weather, 
activity and depression arc as variable as the 
seasons, and large numbers of men engaged 
in these industsie# are always tftrt>wn out of 
work iu the Winter. That the whole number 
ol the honest section of the unemployed jqjgtss* 
has been # augmented in consequence of the - 
general depression of the laSTtwo years can 
hardly be doubted ; but there is Reason to 
believe that the distress in the Metropolis 
particularly, and in the country generally, is 
not so great as it was during the former 
period of Commercial depression, from 1874 to 


Number in Various Trades. 


Length of Time out of Work. 
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1879 inclusive. In March 1885 a Special Man- 
sion House Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of permanent distress in 
London ; and the statement we have just 
made is fully borne out by their' report, 
issued , at the commencement of *8S6. The 
committee pointed out thflqjwjj, less sum than 
usual was disbursed iVb^ppte funds of the 
Trades Unions in 86 Ir relief purposes, 
and that even in the East End of London the 
deposits in the savings banks increased. The 
committee showed, however, that if those en- 
gaged in th&skilled industries had not suffered 
greatly from the depression* the unskilled 
labourers had. The docks were the index of 
the unskilled labour mar^t in London, and 
during 1886 the average daily number of appli- 
cants for work at the docks was twenty thou- j 
sand. As only twelve thousand were on the 


average taken on, there must have been some 
eight thousand daily turned away, Amongst, 
the remedies for distress the Committee recom- 
mended a better organisation of the chari tabic 
funds of the Metropolis* the income from which 
was roughly estimated at £3,060,000 a year. A 
committee under the presidency of the .Lord 
Mayor was formed (Feb. 1886) to relieve the 
existing distress, which fund by April x886 
amounted to ,£77,010; and the Local Government 
Board authorised the flpardians of the poor to 
take extra mCRbs to assist by outdoor relief. 
On ring last yo|.r, ’87, there was a constant 
succession of meetings of the unemployed, 


Parades.” These so-called parades took place 
onGBundays and in different parts of London, 


e | and the modus operandi was simply for a 
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. growd of men to walk into some church and 
now and again interrupt the services* On a 
particular Sunday they invaded St. Paul’s in 
gres^t numbers, and at the clostf of the proceed- 
ings* a sort of religious service was ^ held by 
the cathedral clergy on ijie steps facing Lud- 
gate Hill, where many thousand persons were 
assembled* Che Socialists were present in 
great force with fiag^and caps of liberty. The 
crowd afterwards marched to the Embankment, 
where Mr. Burns delivered an address of the 
usual Socialistic type. Simile gatherings took 
place in various parts of the Metropolis, and 
frequently in Trafalgar Square, where the collec- 
tion of great masses or men, many of them 
belonging to the criminal classes, gave much 
trouble mid anxiety to the police. Occasional 
collisions took place ? which led the authorities 
ultimately to close Trafalgar Square entirely to 
public demonstrations. Many of the meetings 
held ostensibly by the unemployed were in 
reality Socialistic gatherings, at which the 
speakers hurled violent denunciation against 
the authorities and against the existing social 
organisations. The proposed meeting on the 
13th Nov. last, which lea to the rioting on that 
day was, though called to protest against the 
arrest of Mr, William O Brien, to a, large 
extent in the hands of the Socialists, their 
leader (Mr. Burns) being arrested in the Square, 
along with Mr. Cunninghame-Graliam, M.P. 
Towards the end oi the year an attempt was 
made, both official and unofficial, to take a census 
of the unemployed in London, by opening 
register offices in different [flirts of the Metro- 
polis. The result of the official return is not yet 
known, but the unofficial census, unde r In ken and 
organised by the Waterbury watch Company, 
furnished tne following tabulated results. 
These figures establish two facts (1) That 
almost all expressed their willingness to accept 
relief work; ( 2 ) that the bulk of the unem- 
ployed seem to be either natives of London or 
those who have been in London a very long 
time. The Lord Mayor also lias proposed a 
scheme for em ploying 1,300 on public places 
and pleasure grounds, subscriptions for which 
are now being raised ; and other movements 
for the assistance of those out of work arc in 
active operation m various directions, 

^ Unitarian. The name commonly given to 
Christians who do not accept the aoetrine of 
the Trinity, or flic deity of Christ. The old 
belief in the uni-persoriahry of God became 
almost extinct in the Chi istian Church ; but 
was reuHred by Lsalius and Faustus Sooinua, 
uncle andnephew (sixteenth century), to whom 
may be traced, chiefly through Polish influences, 
the Cnitaffenism ot Transylvania, The name 
Socmian is often incorrectly applied to English 
Unitarians, whose theology is rather a native 
growth differing in many important points from 
that of the Socjni. In Transylvania there is a 
strong Unitarian Church, Episcopalian in con- 
stitution, having three Unitarian colleges. Ihe 
Unitarians of Hungary, as this body is now 
designated, date jheir origin from Francis 
Daviu, their first bishop, 156s. In Orest Britain 
many of the Pre&bytefKn aiwLother Protestant 
dissenting congregations, founded after the 
passu>g oi the Act of U n ifornfity by those who 
were expelled by that Act from the National 
Church, ha^e passed from Trinitarianism 
through various forma of what may be called 
Ar*an belief to Unitarianism. To these Jffive 
been added others founded more recentlyand 


holding Unitarian opinions from the first. The 
whole now form a group of non-subscribing 
congregations in which Unitarian theology pre- 
vails. They are in friendly communication with 
each other, and co-operate for many purposes, 
but are very tenacious of their congregation^) 
liberty. With very few exceptions all tlftse, 
especially the oldest and the most recent, have 
open trust deeds— i.e., free from all doctrinal 
conditions— and refuse to organise .themselves, 
or associate with one another* on any dog- A 
matic basis. These are commonly known as 
the Unitarian Christianchuiches, but their main , 
prinoiple is simply that of individual religious 
liberty. Church membership is not therefore 
necessarily limited to Unitarians. Ministers are 
elected whose theology is in general agreement 
with that of the congregations ; but no sub- 
scription or declaration of faith is required oi 
them. Congregations number about 263, in Engp 
land, beside 14 mission stations, 32 in Wales, 

7 in Scotland, 40 in Ireland. For list of these 
and of ministers, and of various societies, etc.,*' 
which are Unitarian in Constitution or promote 
Unijgnanism, see “Unitarian Almanack” (an 
unofficial publication bylas. Black, go. Cannon 
Street, Manchester), The British ana Foreign 
Unitarian Association is not representative, but 
consists of independent subscribers desirous' of 
promoting “ £he principles of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity.” It refuses to affiliate congregations 
with itself, or to enrol any member as repre- 
senting a congregation, lest the freedom of the 
churches should be compromised ; and for the 
same reason it will not build or endow any 
property with a Unitarian trust. At the annual 
meeting in 1886 a motion to “define Unitarian- 
lsm, with the view of establishing a test 
membei ship, ” was rejected by a very large ma-* 
jonty. Essex Hall, in Essex Street, is not the 
property of the Association, but is held on an 
ujpen trust for the use of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Sunday School Association, and other 
societies. The Association claims no authoi i t v 
over churches or ministers. The only technically 
Unitarian College is that of the Unitarian Homo 
Missionary Board in Manohester, which educates 
for the ministry students who are not able to 
enter Manohester New College (£.*'.), where most 
of the leading Unitarian ministers are trained. 
Theic is a triennial Conferences of non-subscrib- 
mg congregations, which consists almost en- 
tirely of Unitarians (last held at Birmingham/ 1 
April 1883). Unitarian theelogy prevails ex- 
tensively among the “ liberal ” theologians ami 
clergy of Germany, Holland, and the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland. It is also the theology 1 
of the liberal section of the Reformed Church 
, in France. The professedly Unitarian congre- * 

S ations of the united States number 350; of 
lese 232 are in New England, many of them 
being old Puritan foundations. The Univer- 
saiists of America, as also the body called 
Christians andjk|£ery large proportion of the 
triends are o f MSn. Trinitarian belief. Uni- 
tarian theology/lTOt its freedom of Scriptural 
criticism, is to beTbund here and there in 
almost every section of the Christian Church. 
Offices of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Essex HaU* Essex Sv, Strand* 

“ United Ireland.” This well-known Nation- 
alist newspaper was established in 1881, when 
the conflict between Ifc Forster and the Irish' 
Land League witpat its fiercest. Mx.WiUuan 
O’Brien, who had been previously known as a 
brilliant writer on the staff of the 
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Journal, was invited to preside over its for- 
tunes, and the newspaper has since become 
*well known throughout the three kingdoms for 
the active part it has taken in the Irish con- 
troversy. During the struggle between the 
Land League and Mr. Forster, the Executive 
fqpnd it necessary to suppress £7. /., and after 
various attempts to issue it at different places, 
sbmetimes in England and sometimes in France, 
the Nationalist journal for a time ceased to ap- 
pear. With the resignation of Mr. Forster, how- 
ever, the pajfer revived, and has continued with 
great energy to battle against the existing system 
of government in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien w*mre- 
turned to Parliament for Mallow at a time wflen 
he was being tried for seditious libel, and is 
still a member of the House of Commons. Al- 
though If./, has not been suppressed under the 
powers given to the Government by the Crimes 
Act of ”87. several newsvendors who have sold 
^ copies or it containing reports of National 
League meetings have been imprisoned. 
United Kingdom, The. The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland is under the rute of 
Victoria, of the House of Hanover, thR oldest 
royal family in Europe. She holds thexrown 
by inheritance ana election, the right of 
election admittedly belonging to parliament, 
but being In practice always exercise^ in favour 
of some member of the royal house, with the 
exception of Henry VII. (whose title was 
tainted by illegitimacy) and Cromwell, the 
nominee of the army. The executive power, 
nominally vested in the sovereign, is in 
practice confided to ministers nominated by 
the majority of the House of Commons, The 
legislative authority belongs to the Queen and 
Parliament, consisting of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The former is 
composed (r) of hereditary peers of the United 
Kingdom nominated by the Crown, (a) of 
English bishops, who sit ex officio, (3) of Irish 
hereditary peers, elected for life, (4) of Scotch 
peers, elected for the duration of parliament. 
There are at present 476 peers of the United 
Kingdom, 34 bishops, 28 Irish and 16 Scotch 
peers. The House of Lords is also the highest 
Judicial court, but in practice exercises its 
authprity through a committee of experts. 
The House of Commons is composed of 670 
members— viz w 495 for England and Walts, 103 
for Ireland, and 72 for Scotland — elected by 
secret ballot in boroughs and counties, by 
electors possessing household or lodger or 
service franchise, or occupying freehold of 
40s., etc. The universities are also repre- 
sented. Members must be twenty-one years 
of age. Ministers of the Churches of England, 
Scotland, and Rome, English and Scotch peers, 
governmenticontractors, sheriffs, and returning 
officers of the Ifistricts for which they act, are 
disqualified from serving as members. Irish 
peers not in the House of Lords are eligible. 
The powers of parliament extend to- the United 
Kingdom, its colonies «gj|j dependencies, and 
to all matters, ecclesiastwil and temporal. It 
is also the highest codrt of law. — The state 
religion in .England and Wales is Episcopal 
Protestant, the fundamental doctrine and 
practice of which is embodied in the Thirty- 
nine Articles and prayer-book, and confirmed* 
by. parliament. All other religions are tole- 
rated, and no civil disabilities attach to any 
British, subject. There are 2 archbishops and 
33 bishops ; each of the Tormer is assisted in 
thft government of his “ province ** by a “ con- 


vocation,** consisting of bishops, archdeacons, 
and deans in person, and representatives 
the inferior clergy. The sanction of the Crown 
is required for their meeting’ and deliberation, 
and to give binding effects to their resolutions. 
About half the population belongs to the Estab- 
lishment, the remainder to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to various other denominations 
(about 180 in number), the mttet important ol 
which are the Wesieya% and other Methodists, 
Congregationalists or Independents, Baptists, 
Presbyterians^Uaitarians, Society of Friends, 
Jews, etc. .(for each of which see under its 
respective heading). In Scotland the state 
religion* is Presbyterian, ail others Being 
tolerated. All the clergy are equal. A H kirk 
session ** of “ elders,” under the presidency of 
the minister, manages the spiritual affairs of 
each parish; and a “general assembly” of 
clerical and lay representatives meet annually 
as the supreme court of the Church. The 
orthodox dissenters have similar organisations. 
There are also other denominations, as in 
England. In Ireland there is no state religion. 
Of the inhabitants about four-fifths are Roman 
Catholics ; of the remainder about half belong 
to the Episcopal and the remainder to other 
denominations* chiefly Presbyterian.— Of late 
yeass great attention has been paid to ele- 
mentary education in the United Kingdom. It 
is compulsory, and is afforded by local and 
voluntary schools under state control, sup- 
ported by local funds, voluntary subscriptions, 
and state grants. Middle-class education Is left 
to private enterprise, and higher education to 
the universities and to teaching and examining 
bodies approved by the state. — The area of 
the United Kingdom, including the adjacent 
islands, is 121,469 sq. miles, With a pop. in 
i88r of 36,544,890 (see British Empire). The 
colonlfes and dependencies include the Empire 
of India, the Dominion of Canada t Austral- 
asia, South Africa, numerous colonies in the 
West Indies, West Africa, Guiana^ Mauritius, 
Hong Kong, Gibraltar, Malta, etc. (For National 
Finance, Army and Nivy, etc., see respective 
articles). — The imports in i387were .£361,935,006; 
the exports, £221,398,000; excess of imports 
retained over exports of * British produce, 
£140,537,060* (For history ’74-85 see ed. ’86.) 
The principal events which have taken fWace 
duriqg the past year (*87) in the United King- 
dom will be found concisely recorded under 
their respective alphabetical and sectional head- 
ings. The Proceedings of Parliament are narrated 
in the article Parliamentary Session, ’87. The 
principal Acts passed, and the Parliamentary 
Committees and Royal Commissions held, will be 
found in alphabetical order. The chief events 
connected with Ireland are included under that 
heading ; while the recent movement amongilie 
Crofters will be found similarly recorded. The 
progress of the nation during the past twelve 
mopths is dealt with under Trade ’87, Trade 
Foreign, Agriculture, Dairy Farming, Mining, 
Iron and Steel, Coal, Copper, etc., and “Finance, 
National.” The position of our naval and military 
defences is shown under Army* Navy, and Artil- 
lery. The social side of our national life will be 
found represented by articles on Art, Drama, 
Music, Literature, Aquatics., Cycling, Cricket, 
Horse Racing, etc. Science and. arstteologicxj 
research are^snown by articles on Anthropology, 
Assyriology, Astronomy, Biblical Archaeology, 
Egyptology, Geology, Electricity, Electric Tfem- 
ways, etc.; while toplos which have engaged 
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r Ho interest and excited discussion are also to and the recent phenomenal daifeneaa of the, 
found included— e.g. } Mohammedanism, So- earlier days of the present month (Jan. ’88), |t) . 
cialism, the Tithes question, the Welsh National is with satisfaction we note that the recent 
League, the Unemployed, etc. «Of interest to Board of Trade returns (see Trade ’87) presage 
the ’mmmM&'mm. will be the articles on the a revival of trade, and it is to be hoped of 
Money Market, Foreign Exchanges, etc. The prosperity for' the united Kingdom during th^ 
principal events connected with the publiif life current year. * • 

of our leading ^olitioians are included in their “ United Right,” The. See French Polity 
biographical notices. Distinguished persons who cal PartmeS. 

have become decease during the past year United States.. A confederation of thirty- 
are recorded in the Obituary. A concise sum- eight sovereign states united together by a \ 
maty is given of the distinguishing events of federal bond for imperial objects, the local' 
the year. Her Majesty's Jubilee, wifh a notice of administration being reserved to each state, 
the exhibition of the Jubilee presents and of the By the constitution of 1787 and subsequent 
new Jubilee coinage, are briefly described under amendments the government is intrusted tp 
their proper headings. The rejoicings of the three separate authorities— the executive, the 
lubilee and the presence of many distinguished legislative, and the judicial. The first is vested 
Indian prinoes and influential colonists were made in a president elected for four years by electors 
the appropriate occasion to bind the interests appointed by each separate state. He is com- 
ot these portions of our Imperial pQWer more mander of the national forces, and has a veto on-* 
closely together. The articles on Imperial all laws passed by Congress, although a bill may 
Federation' and the Imperial Institute record become law in spite of his veto, on afterwards 
the principal Steps taken in the direction being passed by a two-third majority of each • 
mentioned. The colonial possessions and de- House of Congress. The administration is 
pendonoios of Great Britain are succinctly de- conducted under immediate authority of the 
scribed under their alphabetical arrangement, president by seven ministers chosen by him, 
Amongst the events of the past year may be and holding office at his pleasure though 
noticed the reception of the Colonial delegates at confirmed by the senate. A vice-president is 
Windsor in May, the naval manoeuvres in August, also chosen in the same manner; he is ev 
the consecration of Truro Cathedral in November, ojfftcio president of the senate, and in case 
In the last-named month there occurred also ot the death or resignation of the president he 
the Trafalgar Square riots (see Unemployed) assumes his office for the remainder <*f the 
(idh), in connection with which the trial of term and the senate elects a temporary vire- 
Messrs. Cnninghame Graham, M.P., and president. Ttyc legislative power is vested in 
Burn&i the Socialist, arose, resulting in their Congress, which consists of (1) a senate of 76 
being found guilty of unlawful assembly, though members — viz., two chosen by each state legis- 
they weie acquitted on the charge of riot and lature for six years — who confirm or reject all 
assault. Each was sentenced to six weeks’ appointments by president, and its members 
imprisonment < Jan. ’88). The Sugar Bounties constitute a court of impeachment, with power 
International Conference (q.v.) should also be only to remove or disqualify from office ; (2) of 
recorded. Associated with the Jubilee rejoic- a house of representatives of 32s members, 
mgs were the Children’s Fite in Hyde Park chosen every two years by all duly qualified 
( 1 line), the presentation of a memorial statue of male citizens and apportioned among the states 
1 ho t&uosE by her Highland tenants, and the according to population. In addition to the 
opening trf the Apprentices’ Exhibition at the representatives, delegates from “territories” 
People adPalace (q.v.) by H.R.H. the Prince oi (not yet organised into states) are entitled to de- 
Wales. Among the more important gatherings bate on matters pertinent to their interests, but 
r»f the year were the demonstrations in Trafalgar must not vote. The Congress may propose an 
Square to denounce the proclamation of the Irish amendment to the constitution if two-thirds 
Nigponal League (Aug.), the Rational Union of of bo,$h houses deem it -necessary; and such 
Conservative Associations at Oxford (Nov.), and amendment shall be deemed to<be incorporated 
t he great Liberal Unionist Conference atiWest- in constitution when ratified by the legislatures 
minster Town Hall (Dec.). The .principal of three-fourths of the several states. The , 
meetings addressed by Mr. Gladstone will judicial power is confided toia supreme court 
b - found recorded in his biography. The cases (the members of which are nominated by the 
of Skinner p. Allcard, Hiss Cass, the Langworthy president for life) with power to interpret the ‘ 
marriage, the murder bv Lipski, and the constitution, to decide all disputes between 
violent death of Hr, .McNeill, engaged public m- the federal government and the individual 
l crest and were much commented upon by the states, and to hear all causes arising under the 
press. The letters which appeared in the T inn s federal laws, etc. Perfect equality is accorded 
on raraeUism and Crime gave rise to keen con- to all religions ; education nee and general, 
troversy. In August excitement was caused by although backward in some of the former slave 
t!,c burning of Mr. ‘Whitelcy’s business pre- states — the cost being met from state or local 
inises ; in bept. the lamentable fire at Exeter, funds, and the federal government contributing 
which resulted in the loss of 188 lives, occurred, a portion. The power to enact municipal laws 
Later (m Dec.) the Grand Theatre, Islington, was is reserved to the states of which the constitu- 
totally destroyed by the same devouring cle- tions and modes of administration bear a close 
merit, Early m the year (Jan.) the foundering resemblance to each other— the executive being 
ul the emigrant ship K&puuda, with the loss of confided to a governor and the legislative to one 
208 lives, cast a gloom on many homes. The two or two chambers, as the case may bp*- Roughly 
exMbitumi of Manchester ana Civarpool were speaking, each state has voluntarily surrendered 
attended by large numbers, and the wild West to the central government all federal matters, , 
oho* at South, Kensington proved a source of including taxation for federal purposes only, 
p -rsat attraction difrji’gthe summer. The varied while reserving the right to administer ail 
phases of our English climate were illustrated local affairs ana to impose local taxes at its 
by the heavy snowstorm and darkness of March pleasure. The soil of the United States nolj 
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included Within the boundaries of an individual 
.Jftate are divided into eight “territories/’ the 
districts of Columbia, Alaska* and three Indian 
territories. When duly qualified by population* 
ftc., it is competent for the confederacy to form 
th^territories into new “states ” and admit them 
into the Union. There js also a “district of 
Columbia/’ a neutral territory under the direct 
government of the confederacy, in which is 
i situated the capital, Washington. , The total 
r area of the tiiuon is 3,501,404 sq. miles ; the 
population, by census pT 1880, 50,497,0371 the 
estimated population m 1886 was 6o,ooo,oop. 
The revenue (1887) was $336,439, 7371 and the 
expenditure $142,483,138 ; the national debt 
(1887) amounted to $1,238,692,702. There also 
exist local debts in nearly all the states, 
amounting in 1884 to about $263,500,000. The 
army is limited by Act of Congress to 25,000 men 
F >nd 2,255 officers ; the actual strength is about 
’ 27,000. In addition, each state is supposed to 
a have a militia, in which all men from eighteen 
to forty-five, capable of bearing arms, should be 
enrolled. (For army and navy see AfuwrEs 
and Navies, Foreign.) Imports (June ’86- 
87) about , $636,000,000 ; the exports about 
$680,000 ,, jo, chiefly grain, raw materials, and 
domestic produce, about 58 per cent, of the 
exports go to Great Britain alone, while about 
onedourtgi of the imports come *fi orn that 
country. The principal industry is agriculture, 
timber trade, and mining— the iron and cotton 
manufacturing industry is large, though fostered 
by protective duties; the shipping industry 
is practically confined, to the coasting trade 
through the operation of the tariff? The 
domestic history since the close of the great 
1 civil war presents few features of note. The 
current of events m the United States was not 
* disturbed last year by many remarkable events, 
True there were strikes on a large scale, 
instigated by the Knights of Labour (v.v.) r 
numbeiless “booms” in Wall Street, railway 
and cable wars ; but such things belong to the 
ordinary rather than to the extraordinary 
condition of American life. The country con- 
tinues prosperous, and every year the National 
Debt is brought nearer the point of extinction. 
The last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury showetja surplus of 855,567,849, ufhich, 
with money aggregating $80,023, 570, was applied 
t to the ledemption of the public debt, Fcfr the 
current fiscal ye^r he estimates the revenue at 
$383,000,000, and the exepnditure at $316,817,785. 

. For the next fiscal year, ending on June 30th, 
^1889, the Secretary estimates the le venue at 
B $383,000,000, the expenditure, excluding the 
I Sinking Fund, at $278,686,634, and the surplus 
f at $104,313,3669' It was the constant accumula- 
' tion of money byHurpluses that led to President 
Cleveland, in his last message, making the 
startling proposal to reduce the tariff". His 
i project still forms the theme of discussion 
among politicians in the United States, and 
it will probably be considerably modified by 

f ressure from the Republican party. The 
resident; however, denies that his scheme 
has anything to do with Free Trade. It is a 
purely fiscal measure, intended to prevent 
accumulation of vast sums in the Treasury, 
The execution oMve of the Chicago Anarchists, 
^ after eighteen months’ imprisonment, was much 
resented by Socialists and, Anarchists in the 


States, and great efforts were made by petition 
and otherwise, even by sympathi sers f r ’ 


, sin England, 

to get the capital sentence remitted. But the 


Government refused to stay justice, and afl<!P 
having had every opportunity of proving their 
innocence* the#men were hanged in November 
last. One of the condemned men committed 
suicide in prison, and twd had their sentences 
commuted. A deputation of English gentlemen, 
representing the international Vym Association, 
had an interview in December with President 
Cleveland, with a view ftf securing his assist- 
ance in promoting the cause of international 
arbitration. The President, m answer to the 
deputation, ‘delivered a speech in sympathy 
with the principle, but gave no hope that he 
could take any initiative in the matter. He 
received also about the same time some 2,000 
persons who attended the General Christian 
Conference, held at New York under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, the 
President of which uraed Mr. Cleveland to 
“co-operate with the Alliance in the cause of 
Christianity.” Towards the dose of the year 
a formidable strike broke out among the 
employes of the Philadelphia and Beading 
Bailway Co., which speedily embraced 50,000 
workmen. The Knights of Labour began the 
movement which, however, lasted only a few 
weeks, and terminated in the submission of 
the ifien. The disputes between Canada and 
the United States on the rights of American 
fishermen in Canadian waters are now under the 
consideration oi a Commission (see Fisheries), 
which it is hoped will bring them to a satis- 
factory end; a deadlock at present (Jan. aoth, 
’88), however, exists. A few figures regarding 
the business of the United States Post Office w ill 
assist in conveying to the reader some idea of 
the enormous amount of business transacted 
in the country. There are in the States 55,157 
post offices, and 373,142 miles of postal routes. 
In the jail way postal cars, the number of pieces 
of ordinal y mail matter passing through the 
hands of the oien is 5,834.690,875, including 
i5» 752.569 registered packages. The number of 
money orders issued in the year 1886-87 was 
16,155,134- The total expenditure of the Post 
Office Department wus $52,391,678, and the 
total receipts $48,837,610, representing a loss of 
$3»554f°68. The cost for transportation of 
domestic mails was $28,031,106, and of forqj|rii 
mails $435,054. Of international interest was 
the attempt by the Scotch yacht Thistle to 
wrest the American Cup from its holders, made 
at New York in September last, but without 
success, the American yacht Volunteer easily 
defeating the Scotch craft. Early in January the 
north-west wa& visited by a severe “blizzard,” 
from exposure to which over 200 persons 
perished. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Universal Prime Meridian and Universal 
Day, The. See ed. ’86 
Universities. ENGLAND. The two largest 
and most ancient of the universities in England 
are those of Oxford and Cambridge. Within 
the present century three others have been 
founded— viz., Durham, London, and Victoria. 
The universities arc corporations distinct from 
the colleges, with which they are in most 
cases closely connected. . In their hands rests 
the conferment of degrees, for the attain- 
ment of which# they prescribe certain*regula- 
tions. OXFORD, This university seems to have 
grown up in the twelfth century, and is one 
of the three oldest universities of Eurorc, 
the others being Paris and Bologna. 'The 
number of students seems to have greatly 
varied at different periods of its history, afid 
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now is over 3,000, it having received con- 
siderable impetus frgm the great Tractarian 
movement, and the reforms introduced by the 
University Commissions, By the Oxford Reform 
Act (IBM) the present constitution was fjjced. 
The government of the university is in the 
hands of threetiodies— the Hebdomadal Council, 
of about twenty members : Congregation, which 
includes all resident graduates; and Convoca- 
tion, which is made up of ajl graduates whose 
names are on the register. The following is 
the list of oolleges in the university : Founded 
(1249), University— Head, J. F. Bright, D.D.— 
Under graduates > 107 ; (1262), Balliol, Benjamin 
Jowett, M.A., 213; (1270), Merton, Hon. G. C. 
Brodrick, D.C.L., xao; (1314), Exeter, W. W. 

A ackson, M.A., 170; (1326), Oriel, D. B, Monro, 
LA., 108 ; (1340), Queen’s, J. R. Magrath, 
D.D., 123; (1386), New,J. E. Sewell, «D.D., 231 ; 
(1497), Lincoln, W.W. Merry, D.D., 57; (1437), 
An Souls’, Sir W. R. Alison, D.C.L., 5 ; (1456), 
Magdalen, T. H. Warren, M.A., 170; (1509), 
Brasenose, A. Watson, M.A», zao ; (15x6), Corpus, 
T. Fowler, D.D., 86; (1532), Christ Church, 
H. G. Liddell, D.D., 277; (1554), Trinity, H. G. 
Woods, M.A., *43* (1555), St, John’s, J. Bellamy, 
D.D., 126 ; (1371), Jesus, H. D. Harper, D.I)., 66 ; 
161 3) /Wadham, G. E. Thorley , M.A., 104; {1624). 
Pembroke, Evan Evans, D.D., 69 ; <1714), 
Worcester, W. Inge, M.A., 123; (1869), Keble, 
E. S. Talbot, M.A., 172; (1874'), Hertford, II, 
Boyd, D.D., 86. Halh y (1269), bt. Edmund’s, 
E. Moore, D.D., 42 : (1325), St. Mary, I). P, 
Chase, IXD., 29 ; (1392), " Vnattached,” R. 
W. M. Pope, D.D., 258: Total, 2,062. Since 
1868 students have been enabled to become 
members of the university without joining 
any college or hall ; they are known as “un- 
attached.*" In xS8o arrangements were made 
for the affiliation of provincial oolleges, of which 
privilege St David's College, Lampeter, Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham, and Firth College, 
Sheffield, have availed themselves. The exami- 
nations for the degree of Bachelor are Responsions 
(Smalls), First Public Examination (Moderations, 
Honours, or Pass), Second Public Examination 
(Finals, Honours, or Pass). Residence for 
twelve terms is required, of which there are 
four in the year. Honours may be taken in 
Litters* Human iores (Ancient History and 
Philosophy), Mathematics, Jurispnffience, 
History, Theology, Natural Science, Medicine, 
or Oriental Languages. Women are admitted 
to the same examinations, but do not receive 
degrees. There are three halls foT their recep- 
tion, Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall, and 
Bt. Hugh’a Hall. During the year 1887 New Inn 
Hall was, on the demise of its principal, 
annexed to Balliol College in accordance with 
the decision of the last Royal Commission. 
Similarly St. Mary’s Hall is destined to be 
united With Oriel College, and St. Edmund’s 
Hall with Queen’s College. A new hall for 
lady-students has been opened, and the first 
Honours Examination in Oriental studies held. 
Mansfield College (y.v.) is making progress, 
and establishing itself in the university. CAM- 
BRIDGE* About the middle of the thirteenth 
century students began to collect in hostels. ItsJ 
first known charter is dated 123x^15 Henry III.). 
The endowed colleges gradually absorbed the 
host Is, the lost of which was annexed to Trinity 
in' 1540. The legislative bodies are the Senate, 
which con lists of graduates, and the Council, 
a smaller body elected therefrom . Like Oxford, 
the university received a now code in 1888 , as 


did also many of the colleges in both tiniversK, 
ties. The following is the list Of oolleges: 
Founded (1257), Peterhouse— J. Porter, 

D. D.— -Undergraduates , 96; (1326), Clare Hall, 

E. Atkinson, D.D.* 170; (1347), Pembroke, Cr 
E. Searle, D.D., 122 ; (1348), GonviUe and Osins, 
N. M. Ferrers, D.D., 162 ; (1350), Trinity HgH, 
Sir H. Maine, LL.D., 173 ; (1352)* Corpus 
Ghristi,E. H.Perowne, D.D., 118; (1441), King’s, 
R. Okes, D.D., 89 ; (1448), Queens’-. G. Phillips, 
D.D., 83 ; (1473), St, Catherine’s, C, K. Robinson, * 
D.D., 48; (1496), Jesus, H. A. Morgan, M.A., 
189 ; (1505), Christ’s, John Paile, Litt.D., 155 ; 
(1511), St. John’s, C. Taylor, D.D., 271; (1519I 
Magdalen, Hon. and Rev. L. Neville, M.A., 70 1 
(1546), Trinity, H. M. Butler, D.D., 646; (1584), 
Emmanuel, S.G. Phear, D.D., 1x4; (1595), Sidney 
Sussex, Robert Phelps, D.D.,61 ; (1800), Down- 
ing, W. L. Birkbeck, M.A., Q.C., 74. Hostelsfy 
(1873), Cavendish, Vacant, 53; (1882), Selwyn, 
Hon. A. T. Lyttelton, M.A., 89; (1884), Ayerst, 
W. Ayerst, M.A., 34 ; Kon-Collegiates, 136 : 
Total, 2,979. The examinations necessary for 
degree of Baohelor are the Previous (“Little- 
Go^'); General, and Speoial examinations. Can- 
didates for Honours have to pass an additional 
examination in Mathematics, French or German 
with, their Previous. The Triposes, which for 
Honour candidates take the place of the General 
and Special, are Classical, Mathematical, His- 
tory, Law, Theology, Moral Science, Natural 
Science, Indian Languages, Semitic Languages, 
and Mediaeval and Modern Languages. Women 
are admitted to the examinations, and reside 
mostly in Newnham College and Girton College. 
During the year 1887 the position of Cavendish 
College has claimed serious attention, and 
vigorous efforts have been made to secure 
the advantages of degrees for women by 
resident and non-resident members of the 
University. LONDON. What is at present 
University College, London, was started 
by subscriptions in 1826 (opened 1828), under 
the name of the University of London. 
The application for a charter, owing to the 
jealousy of the older universities and the oppo- 
sition of the clergy, was for many years re- 
fused. Eventually the clergy founded King's 
College, London ; a charter, in 1836, was granted 
to University College, and the present Uni- 
versity of London was, In December 1837, estab- 
lished as an examining body, with the power 
to confer degrees. In 1878, by a supplemental 
charter, women were admitted to all the degrees* 
granted by the university, and all' prizes were 1 
thrown open to them. Steps have been taken 
to found a teaching university for London, but 
the scheme is not yet settled. During the year 
' 87 , in celebration of the Jubilee of the uni- 
versity, it was determined by Convocation to 
Buildings. The commission has been entrusted 
erect a statue of the Queen in the University 
to the eminent sculptor, J. E. Boehm, R.A. 
(£.v.). DURHAM. This university was opened 
in the year 1833, Mid received a royal charter 
enabling it to grant degrees in June 1837. It 
occupies, with other buildings, the old Castle 
of Durham. The university also comprises 
Hatfield Hall (1846), and Bishop Jpomn’s Hall 
(1851), College of Medicine ancLOouege of Science 
at Newcastle- on-Tyne. Since t88z women have 
been admitted to the examinations and the first - 
degree in Arts. There are affiliated t6 this 
university Codrington Oollpge, Barbadoes (1875), 
an d Four ah Bay, Sierra Leone (1876). VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY. This arose from the union of 
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Owens College, Manchester, and University 
College, Liverpool, and received a royal charter 
as Victoria University in 1880. Women are ad- 
mitted in this university to all examinations 
- and degrees. During the ytar 3887 the uni- 
yersity have succeeded in,- > obtaining a grant 
from the Goveniment. SCOTLAND. Bt* Andrew’s 
(founded 1411), confirmed by a papal bull of 
Benedict XIII. It comprises the united college 
of St. Salvator {1435), and St. Leonard (1512), 
and the CcWege of St. Maiy (1537). Glasgow, 
founded b> ahull of Pope Nicholas V. (1450), 
Its present building was erected and occupied 
1870-71. Aberdeen. This university is derived 
Wrom the two foundations of University and 
King’s College, Aberdeen (1494), and Marischal 
College and University of Aberdeen <1593), 
which were united underthe title of University 
# of Aberdeen by Act of Parliament (i860). 
w Edinburgh. Founded by a charter of James VI. 
(1583), and until 1838 was under the control of 
the Town Council. In August *87 a Bill for the 
better administration and endowment of the 
Universities of Scotland, and for improving and 
regulating the course of study therein, was 
brought i. by the Lord Advocate and Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. It amends the Consti- 
tution, and adds to the powers of the University 
Courts and General Councils established by 
the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1838, and 
suggests the appointment of a permanent 
Committee of H.M. Privy Council and the nomi- 
nation of new Commissioners, and also pro- 
vides foi the redemption of charges. WALES. 
There is at present no University in this 
country, but Aberystwith (University College 
of Wales), University College, Bangor, and 
University College, Caidiff, are all taking 
measures * o procure charters. IRELAND. 
The University of Dublin, commonly known as 
Trinity College, Dublin, was founded in 1591 by 
Queen Elizabeth, who also established in the 
same year a college under the style of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity near Dublin. Its con- 
stitution has been altered by numerous Royal 
charters. In the Treaty of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland (1800) it is spokrn of 
as the University of Trinity College. Royal 
University of Ireland (Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin). 
This was founded by Royal charter m *88o and 
superseded tne Queen’s University, which was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament. All the 
degrees are ooen to candidates of either sex, 
ana no residence in any college or attendance 
at lectures is required Connected with this 
university are the old Queen's Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork, ana Galway, whose members were made 
members of the new university at the dissolu- 
tion of Queen’s University. The association 
known as The Catholic University of Ireland in 
1882 determined to send up the students of its , 
eight Catholic Colleges for the examinations 
ol the Royal University, in Arts, Medicine, 
Engineering, and Law, but to continue to grant 
degrees in Theology and Philosophy in accord- 
ance with powers received from its foundet 


definite shape in 1884 in the establishment of 
Toynbee Hau in Commercial Street, under tire 
direction of the Rev. S, A. Barnett, vicar of 
St. lude’s, Whitechapel. The number ot 
members of both universities have taken up 
their residence in tjie Hall, which has become 
the? centre of educational effort and social life 
in the overcrowded district fin which it is 
situated. See ed. '87. , 

University College^ SchOOL See Public 

Schools. # 

University Expenses. In both Oxford and 

Cambridge, there is now a system of residence, 
called nin- Collegiate. As the name indicates, 
the students who thus reside are in no way 
connected with any particular college; but 
they have all the privileges of the University 
exactly the same as other students. They pass 
the same examinations, and take the same 
degrees.* The chief object m reviving this 
system was to lessen the great expenses which 
have gathered round college life. This has 
been achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing tables 

OXFORD, (1) Cost of Hatriculation. 

1. Matriculation fee to the Univer- 

# sity 

2. Entrance fee to the Delegacy . 

3. Caution money (returned on 

^ removal of name) . 

4. Entrauce fee to librai j f 

5. Dues tor fiist quarter . 

6. Lodging-house delegacy fee • 

• 

Total • . 


(2) Lowest average cost per year. 
Boartl and lodging for 24 weeks at 
30s. a week . 

University and Delegacy dues 
Examination fees (on the average) 
Tuition ...... 

Total 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

ro 

0 

2 

xo 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

X 

7 

6 

0 

3 

6 

9 

X 

0 

£ 

s 

d 

36 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

50 6 6 


This cost is usually exceeded because men wish 
to join clubs, take part in sports, etc. 

CAMBRIDGE. (1) Cost of Matriculation, cover- 
ing the same expenses as detailed under Oxford, 
IS j£l 2 12 s. 

(2) The minimum annual expenditure is £54. 
Full details of these remarkable systems of 
modern education can be obtained by writing, 
in either case, to the Rev. the Censor. 

University Extension.— 1. Cambridge Scheme. 

In 1872 the University of Cambridge, in re- 
sponse to many memorials from large towns, 
appointed a Syndicate to u organise lectures in 
popular places." The scheme grew rapidly, 
and the Syndicate has conducted lectures in 
more than sixty towns. The classes are very 
large and the fees are low— five shillings for a 


Pope Pius IX. see also University Extension. > course of twelve lectures— and class teaching 
universities* Settlement in East London. 1 being about the average ; and the lecturers are 
This is the outcome of a project formed by men of university standing, who give lectures 
m:?mber$ of the Universities of Oxford an# of nearly the same character as they would 
Cambridge planting a colony in East deliver at She universities themselves. In 


London. **To provide education and the 
means of recreation and enjoyment fox the 
people, to inquire into the condition of the poor, 
and to conside and advance plans calculated 
to promote their welfare." The project took 


some cases these lectures have led to the 
foundation of permanent educational institu- 
tions. The most splendid instance is that of 
Nottingham, where in 1880 an anonymous dbnor 
gave 410,000, and the Town Council accepted 
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it, on condition that an University College 
be provided to the satisfaction of the 
University of Cambridge, as a permanent home 
for the Extension movement th^cc. This has 
been done, and is now in a very flourishing 
conditfon. Similar results have followed on a 
less scale in Chesterfield, Biverpool, fBheffiald, 
and elsewhere.— a. The Oxford Scheme, which has 
for its object th#ex$ension of Univei sity teach- 
ing, like Cambridge, has made considerable 
progress in the movement. Not only do the 
extension lectures seek to supply higher teach- 
ing adapted to popular needs, but they aim at 
stimulating the demand for such leachin g and to 
guide students to the best books in e&ch sub- 
ject, and to encourage habits of continuous 
and systematic study by furnishing instruction 
organised in courses of lectures with discus- 
sions, classes, examinations, and certificates of 
merit of distinction. Lecturers are appointed 
in ancient and modern history, * political 
economy, geography, and other subjects. In 
the case of towns in which there is no local 
society ready to act in concert with the dele- 
gates, a local committee must be foimed to 
guarantee expenses. Examinations in wilting 
arc held at the conclusion of the course, and 
certificates are awarded. The progress of the 
Oxfoid extension movement is shown by a 
comparison of the past year (’86-87) with ’85-86. 
Number of lectures dtlivcied (’85-86) 27, (’86-87) 
67 ; number of lecture towns (’85-86) 22, (’86 87) 
57; number of students attending lectures 
(’85-86) no record, (86-87) 9.908. All communi- 
cations with respect 10 the Oxford Univer- 
sity Extension Scheme should be addressed 
to M. E. Sadler, M.A., Examination Schools, 
Oxford.— 3. London Scheme. Many university 
men resident in London their way to 
applying m and around the Metropolis what 
had been thus so successfully earned out in the 

f jreat to wn s of the north. Sir Thomas Gresham 
ud intended m his famous bequest, dating fiom 
Elizabeth’s reign (1579), to bung university 
teaching to the doors of the citizens of London, 
and intrusted funds to the Meicers' Company 
for that purpose. In 1878, some London 
residents secured the co-operation of the three 
universities of Cambridge, Oxford, and London, 
each university agreeing to nominate three 
distinguished persons as a “ joint board,” and 
the joint board of nine undertaking to select 
lecturers, examine) s, etc., and to advise 

g enerally. The chairman is Professor James 
tuart, ftl.P. A society was formed for the 
management of the scheme, called the “London 
Society for the Extension of University Teach* 
Sag," with the Right lion. G, J. Goscfeen, M.P., 
as its president, and with a council df twenty- 
two elected members of very high educational 
distinction, to whom are joined ten delegates 
from the great London educational institutions, 
the Koval Institution, the London Institution, 
Bedford, King’s, Queen’s, University, and other 
colleges, etc. Any place in or near London 
may constitute itself a centre of this Society 


without any further membership or formality, 
and may apply for a lecturer on any of the - 
recognised subjects, the council sharing part 
of the risk, and cordially co-operating in, every 
way. The local expenses and hire of rooms 
fall entirely upon the local centre, and there- 1 
fore in every case there is* formed a local fund, 
or a guarantee to cover possible deficiencies, 
Twenty-six .such centres are or have been at 
work, and the fees charged range from a shilling 
to a guinea for the course, though jhe teaching 
is ot tliq same excellence m every case. In 
1885, for instance, there were four courses 
in Whitechapel (fee is.), and the number of 
their students varied from 10b to 150 each*, 
Of course this centre is a very poor one, and is 


rgely aided by subscriptions and grants. The 
i;her centres have higher fees, and are self- 
supporting. The lectures are in courses of ten 
or twelve, are always accompanied with class v * 
teaching, and conclude with an examination 
(free) by some independent examiner. As a 
mle, 2,000 to 2,500 students are at work under 
the London scheme. The session (of two 
terms) covers a little more than the six months 
from October to March. — The offices of the 
Paient Society are at 22, Albemarle Street, 
and the yearly subscription is £2 2 s., entitling 
to admission to all lectures at all centres.— 

I Durham Scheme, In 18S6 lectures were organ- 
ised m connection with this university*. The 
Umveisity oi Edinburgh and other Universities 
j have taken steps to extend University teaching. 

I Upper Canada. Former name of Ontario (q.v.) 

1 Uppingham Sdhool. See Public Schools. 

Uruguay. Capital, Montevideo. A republic 
in South America under a president elected for 
four years. legislature is composed of a Senate 
elected lor six years by departments, and* a 
Chatnber elected for three years, one for each 
s.ooo of population. In the recess a permanent 
committee of two senators and five deputies 
assume legislative power and control of general 
i administration. State religion Roman Catholic, 

1 but all others tolerated. Education fairly good : 

1 about one in twenty of inhabitants attend 
school. Area 73 j 538 sq. m. ; pop. about 700,000, 
Estimated revenue ’86-87^1,636,204, expenditure 
£1,482,063. Debt £12,400,000. Army about 3,500, 
with reserves about 23,000. — WitfrAhe exception 
of the Blanco unsuccessful insuri actions in 1871-2 
and a rising in Monte Video in 1875, peace has 
been fairly well maintained during the last 
fifteen years ^although an insurrection headed 
by General Arredondo broke out on March 29th, 
1886. 'The revolution was, however, suppressed 
by the Government.-— On Jan. rath, 187, the 
Uruguayan Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
passed a bill banishing General Maximo Santos, 
ex-President of the Republic. For Ministry, 
etc., sec Diplomatic. 

Usagara. a territory belonging to the Ger- 
man East African Company (?.&,). 

“Utah ” of England. See J ezreelites. 
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Vaccination Acts ct 7 - 74 ). These Acts Liegnltz Had all been either vaccinated or 
constitute the several hoards of guardians re.-vaccmatecT, thuje showing that small-pox 
the poor vaccination authorities for their re- caif and does originate among the vaccinated, 
spective unions. Each, union is to be divided (a) That it does not Mitigate imall-oox, since 
into as many vaccination districts as con* (a) in Scotland in 1871-^here died of small-pox 
venience requires ; and in each district a duly §17 vaccinated infants in the first year of life, 
registered medical practitioner is to be ap- and therefore within an average 01 six months 
pointed pufllic vaccinator, and to receive for of their vaccination, thfese alone being one- «» 
each vaccination a minimum fee varying from tenth of the tota ( victims in that country. 
is. 6 d. to 3$., according to the distance which (JS) In the same epidemic in Cologne the 
he has to go, Contracts made by a board of mortality amongst vaccinated infants Was 80 
guardians with a public vaccinator require per cent, of cases ; amongst unvaccinated 
confirmation by the Local Government Board, infants it was 66 per cent, (3) That Vaccination 
Wttbm seven days after registration of the is itself a grave danger to life and health, as 
birth of a child the registrar miust serve upon inferred from (a) the.,great increase, Bince the 
^the parent notice requiring the child to be enforcement of vaccination by law ? in infant 
vaccinated within three months, and stating mortality from diseases confessedly, rinoculable, 
when and where the public vaccinator will -—skin diseases having increased 1B7 per cent., 
attend to perform the operation. When the scrofula 25 p per cent., syphilis more than 300 
child has been vaccinated, it must, upon the per cent., m children in the first year of life j 
same day in the following week, be taken whilst the fatal cases of vaccino-erysipelas— 
before the public vaccinator for inspection, If which between 1859 and 1869 averaged 8 an- 
fhe vaccination has been unsuccessful it must nually— rose to an average of 27 between 
be repeated; but if it should be thrice un- 1870. and 1880; (fi) That for the three years 
successful, or if the child has had small-pox, *881-3 the deaths of 178 children have been 
the public vaccinator is to give the parent a registered as due to “cow-pox and other 
certificajjp exempting the child from further effects of vaccination (y) That m August 1882 
vaccination. If the vaccination lias been sue- a public inquiry held at Norwich found that 4 
cessiul lie must tiansmit to the vaccination children had died and 5 more were seriously 
officer fwhosc function it is to see the law diseased through vaccination in the preceding 
enforced) a certificate to that effect. The June. Against ffhe enforcement of vaticination by 
public vaccinator, il of opinion that the child law it is urged (1) That sanitary measures stu> 
is in a state not allowing ol successful vac- ceed where vaccination fails; as in Leicester 
cination, is to transmit to the vaccination and Keighley, Vkjjere vaccination has been 
officer a certificate to that effect available for entirety neglectedTor some years without any 
two months, and renewable il circumstances outbreak* oi small-pox. (2) That vaccination 
so require. Where the vaccination is per- either (a) protects foom taking small-pox, or (/ 3 ) 
formed by any other medical man, the parent mitigates it when it has been taken, or (y) does 
is charged with the ttansmission of eertifi- neither of these things. If it neither protects 
rates No charge is to be made hy the public nor mitigates, then it is useless, and ought not 
vamnatoi. Vaccination at the public expense to be enforced by law. If it only mitigates, 
is not to be considered poor relief tor purposes then, since the mildest small-pox is admittedly 
of disqualification. A justice of the peace as contagious as the most severe, vaccinated 
may make an order for the vaccination of any small-pox is no leas dangeious tq the commu- 
child under fouiteeii years, if he find that the nity than uuyaccinated; therefore there is no 
child has not previously been vaenna+cd. The reason, and thtirefote no right, to enforce vacci- 
penalty for anv offence against the Acts is a nation by law. If the doctrine be that it pro- 
line not exceeding aos.. 'Ihe wilful signing of tepts hom taking small-pox. those Who believe 
( a false certificate or duplicate is puniShable this doctrine wul go and be vaccinated, and 
! as a misdemeanour. For further details con- then, being themselves safe, have no reason, 
suit the text ot the Acts and the Geneial Order and therefore no right, to enforce vaccination 
, of October 31st, 1874, made by Local Govern- upon others by law. (3) That a law compelling 
ment Board. In the year 1880 Government a choice between money and thefoveof children 
I introduced a bill to exempt from any further can only fail to demoralising when it ceases 
I penalties under these Acts any parent who to be effective. Sec. London Society for the 
f had already paid one full penalty of 20a., or had Abolition of Compulsory Vaccination, Mr. W. 

* been twice adjudged to pay any penalty. The Young, 77, Atlantic Road, Brixton, London, 
bill was dropped. S.W. 

f Vaccination, Anti-. This name is loosely Valetta- The capital of Malta 
fc* applied both to the opinions of those who Value, Double Standard, Of. See fliMETAL- 
maintain the worthlessness of vaccination in liSm. 

itself, and of others who, while either favour- Vambfeiy, Ar mlnl n*. The eminent Hun- 
able or indifferent to vaccination, oppose en- ganan traveller, geographical explorer and 
forcing it by penalties against anti-vaccinators writer, b. 1832 at Duna-Szerdahely. He 
proper. Against vaccination itsolf it is urged studied at Peath. In 1848, having joined the 
(i) That it does not prevent small-pox, as t national Hungarian movement, he on its sup- 
shown by-*(a) In 1871 91*5 per cent, of the pression bv Atfotria left his native country and 
patients of the Mighgate Small-pox Hospital, sought refuge in Constantinople, where he 
anti in 1881 96 per cent., had been vaccinated, studied Oriental languages. When there be 
, at a time when only qo per cent, of the formed the idea of visiting Central Asia, zffd 
London population wa^ claimed as vaccinated ; was the first European who succeeded in giak- ’ 
(j8) In the small-pox epidemic of 1871, the first ing his way through the Turcoman provinces. 
*73 cases in Cologne and the first 224 in Starting m 1863, he traversed the Turcoman ■ 

* 6oi 
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Sfefcert, visiting Khiva and Bokhara. In the 
last -mentioned place he had an interview with 
the Emir without being recognised as a 
foreigner. After visiting many other places, 
he returned by the south of the desert. This 
remtfrkable expedition was fruitful in geographi- 
cal, philological add ethnological mlormation, 
contained in a work entitled “Relation of 
Travel in Central Asia<(i 862-64) by a Pretended 
Dervish/* published in Hungary, in Germany, 
and in England. On his %-et£irn- to Pesth, 
Vambdry was appointed professor «of Oriental 
languages m the University of Pesth. He has 
written several other important works on his 
travels. 

Vancouyer. * A young town and port on the 
mainland of British Columbia, terminus of the 
Canadian Paciflo Railway. 

Vancouver Island. A large island on the 
Pacific coast of Canada, at one time*a distinct 
colony, but now part of British Columbia 

“ VanderdecKen.” See Irving, Henry. 
Van Diemen'S Land- Called Tasmania (q*v.). 
Vanthay Revolt. See China. 

Vantia Levu. Second largest island of the 
Fiji group (q.v.) 

Vegetarianism. See ed ’86. * 

V ehmgeriehte. Secret tribunals which for 
many years existed in Westphalia, and con- 
demned many exalted personages to death. 
The word has come to be used as descriptive 
of any secret council Which seeks to set up its 
own authority against the law ®f the land. 

Venezuela- A republic ill South America, 
governed by a pi esldent, assisted by Senate, three 
members nominated by each province, and a 
House of Representatives, elected directly, one 
member to every 35,000 of population. Roman 
Catholicism is the state religion, but private ex- 
ei < xse of all others is permitted. Education is m 
a backward state, but efforts have been recently 
made for its improvement. Area 632,695 sq 
miles ; pop. in 1884 about 2,120,000. Revenue 
in 1885 about £1,172,950 ; expenditure about the 
same amount. In 1881 the debt, which formerly 
amounted to nearly £11,000,000, was consoli- 
dated ; it is now estimated at about £4,000.000. 
Army about 2,500, exclusive of militia about 
60,000 strong. The history of Venezuela since 
1870 presents little of interest except can onic 
civil war on a small scale. In 1883 rail way com- 
munication with the interior was being deve- 
loped, and a new and more libeial tariff was 
framed, A year ago the relations between Vene- 
zuela and England weee suspended, owing to a 
boundary dispute. Some valuable gold deposits 
were found on territory whidh was claimed by 
the authorities of Venezuela and also by those 
of British Guiana (q.v.). So far the question is 
still unsettled; but no apprehension is felt as 
to on amicable arrangement being arrived at. 
For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Venu6. Is defined as follows by Mr. C. Sweet, 
in liis “Law Dictionary ” : — “ in criminal pro- 
cedure, the venue is a note in the margin of an 
indictment, giving the name of the county or 
district within which the couit in which the 
indictment is prelerred has jurisdiction.” The 
^general rule is that the vehi*s should give* 
the jurisdiction within which the crime has 
been r admitted. , But there is a long list of 
tnipeptions to *this rule 1 In civil procedure 
venue has been abolished 

Verdi, Giuseppe, until the rise of Arrigo 
Bolto, was the only Italian opera composer of 


eminence, and his works still dominate the 
Italian stage. He was the son of an innkeeper 
at Rancola, in the Duchy of Parma, was b. 1814, 
and studied at Milan. His first work of any 
importance was the incidental music to a drama, 
“ Oberto di San Bonifazio ” (1839), but he quickly 
rose to supremacy on the opera stage with sift a 

C orks as (to name only the chief of them) “I 
ombardi ” (1843), u Ernani ,, (i844V‘ Rigoletto ” 
(1851), “H Trovatore” (1853), “La T?av*ata” 
(1853), M Un Ballo in Maschera” (1*59), “Aida” 
(1871) and “Montezuma,” produced in 1878 
In “Aida,” written for Ismail, Khedive of 
Egypt, and produced at Cairo, Verdi has 
adopted much of Wagner's style A fin# 
dramatic gift and a love for showy, taking 
melodies, lie at the root of Verdi’s remarkable 
success. In 1874^10 composed the “Requiem” 
tor Alessandro Manzoni. His latest work, 
“ Otello,” was produced at Milan, Feb. 5, 1886 * 
Consult “ Verdr, Milan, and Othello,” by Blanche 
Roosevelt. 

Veme, Jules. French romancer, b. Feb. 8th, 
1S28, at Nantes. He studied law, both there 
and at Pans. He began writing short piaffes 
lor the stage, and in 1863 commenced his series 
of marvellous stones, which have made his 
name almost an household word. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt on M. Verne's life was made in 
March 1886. * « 

Vice-Chamberlain, The, assists the Lord 
Chamberlain (q.v.), and acts for him in his 
absence. Both are Privy Councillors (see 
Ministry). 

Victoria- The smallest of the colonies in 
the A ustiaiian continent. Occupies the south- 
eastern corner. Divided from New South 
Wales on north by Murray river, and from 
South Australia on west by 141st meridian 
E. long Extends 480 miles E. to W., and 240 
miles N. to S., containing 87,884 sq. miles. 
Pop, 1,003,043, besides about 12,000 Chinese and 
780 aborigines. Capital Melbourne, pop. 380,000, 
situated on Port Philip and river Yarra. In 
1836 it consisted of half a dozen huts ; now it is 
a splendid city, and rivals Sydney. Among its 
chief institutions are the university, museum, 
mint, botanical gardens, observatory, public 
library, and hospitals. Other cities are Ballarat, 
41,000; Sandhurst or Bendigo, Jo, poo; Geelong, 
21,000s Castleinaine, 8,600. Leading towns, 
Creswick, Echuca, Hamilton, Kyneton, Mary- ’ 
borough, Portland, Sale, St. krnaud, Stawell, 
Warniambool, etc. Victoria is divided into 37 
counties, within which there are at present 60 
cities and boroughs and 123 shires or rural 
municipalities The whole colony is also 
divided into four great districts. These are 
Grippsland, 13,898 sq. m., part mountainous, 
part rich alluvial soil, heavily timbered, much 
farming and grazing, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, tin, lead, coal, marble ; grows oranges, 
fruit, hops, tobacco, opium; lake fishing, 
shooting, picturesque. Murray, mountainous, 
forested, much grazing country, gold, vines, 
tobacco ; Wimmera, 23,000 sq. m., pastoral, 
sandy plains, scrub, badly watered; Loddon, 
pastoral, auriferous. Climates generally healthy, 
pleasant, but warm. Hot north 'Winds, and 
cold winds from south, rather distressing 
at certain seasons* The great Australian. 
Cordillera, the dividing range, passes into' 
Victoria on the north-east, and traverses it from 
east to west. It is knoftn as the Warragong and 
Muniyong Mountains, sometimes erroneously 
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Settlement. Remained part of New Skalft 
Wales till 1851, when separated, and re- 
ceived representative government as colony 
of Victoria. Pop. then about 76,000. Existence 
of gold known preysious to this year, but kept 
sedret, Government endeavouring to suppress 
all search for it. In 1851 many finds, resulting 
in great rush of gol&seekers to the colony. 

In 1854 population risen to 31a, 000. Then 
occurred JBftllaxat # riots, and a serious battle 
between military and diggers. Responsible 
government granted the same year, and a consti-*" 
tution fcgmea. Representation and electorate 
for legislative council reformed in 1881, after 
much party political strife. International Ex- 
hibition in 1880-81. Victoria is the smallest 
colony of the Australian group, but is probably 
the most important at present in regard to 
wealth and population. For Ministry, etc., see 
Diplomatic. Consult Gordon and Gotch’s 41 Aus- 
tralian Handbook for i888,”Hayter's “ Victorian 
Year-Book,” Blair’s “ Cyclopaedia of Austral- 
asia,” Walchand Turner's " victoria, "Wallace’s 
“ Australasia,” etc., and official publications. 

Victoria. The city and capital of Hong Hong 
(q.v.)\ pop. about 40,000. Is being fortified. A 
navsil station and commercial emporium. 

.Victoria. Qipital of British Columbia, a 
province of the Dominion of Canada. Situated 
on Juan de Fuca Straits, on south of Vancouver 
Island. Pop. 14,000. 

Victoria Alexandrlna, Queen of Great 
Britain and liPland and Empress of India, was 
b. at Kensington Palace May 24th f 1819. She 
is the only child of the late Duke of Kent, third 
son of George III., by Louisa Victoria, Princess 
of Saxe-Coburg, and sister of Leopold I., King 
of the Belgians. The young princess, whose 
father died when she was only nine months old, 
was bi ought up under the care of her mother 
and of the Duchess of Northumberland, who 
superintended her education. She succeeded her 
uncle William IV. June 20 tL. ’ 37 , and was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, June 28 th, * 38 . She mar- 
ried, Feb. 10th, 40, Prince Albert ofSaxe-Coburg 
Gotha, u ho died ot gastric fever Dec. 14th, 1861. 
Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, died March 
16th in the same year. For many years after 
the death of the Piince Consort, H.M. lived in 
seel tfsion, though she regularly performed her 
official duties. On Jan. 1 st, 77 , H.M., in accord- 
ance with an Act of Parliament adopted during 
Mr. Distaeli's administration in the previous 
session, was proclaimed Empress of India by the 
Viceroy at Delhi. On several occasions prior 
to her marriage the Queen was subjected to 
annoyance at the hands of insane admirers; 
and several other attempts have at different 
times been made upon H.ffl.’s life. In ‘69 H.M. 

E ublished u Leaves from the Journal of Our 
ife in the Highlands,” an interesting account 
of the happy days spent at Balmoral with her 
husband and family. In ’85 a eeoond volume was 
issued by her under the title of “More Leaves 
from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands.’ 1 
(For an account of the chief events of H.M.’s 
reign, the jubilee of which was celebrated 
last year with great rejoicing, see Queen 
Victoria’s Rjbilee, ed, ’87. For list of mem 
bers of the Royal Family see Royal Family. 

Victoria Harbour. The port and town of 
Labuan (q.v.), • 

Victoria University. See Universities. < 
Village Communities. See Land Question 


$ "’styled Australian Alps. The chief river is the 
Murray, forming the greater part of the northern 
boundary. The only other navigable streams 
are the Yarra-Yarra and some small nvers in 
Gippsland. There are various lakes, mostly 
s«t, some on the sea margin. One-fifth 
of the land of the colony consists of malice 
scrub, lakes, lagoons, etc. Nearly a quarter fe 
mountain forest. Less than half has been 
alienated. About 17.000,000 acres of available 
- land still remain open for selection, as lease- 
hold runs, purchased farms, or fifteen-acre free 
homesteads. Gold is found both in quartz and 
«in alluvial deposits. Besides gold, the minerals 
worked have been copper, tin, iron, antimony, 
limestone, marble, coal, slate, ochre, silver, 
kaolin, magnesite, gypsum, diamonds, ana 
sapphires — the last two to v a small extent. 
^Exeoutive is vested in Governor and responsible 
Ministry. Two Houses of Parliament : upper, 
Legislative Council ; lower, Legislative As- 
sembly. Council consists of 42 members, of 
whom 14 retire every two years. Members 
must possess estate worth £100 per annum. 
Electors nr rt occupy property worth £10 per 
annum if their freehold, £25 if rented, except 
they are university graduates, clergy, school- 
masters, doctors, lawyers, or officer., of army 
or navy. Legislative Assembly of 86 members 
elected* trienniallv on manhood suffrage. 
Clergy of all denominations and convicts ex- 
tluded fiom both Houses, Victoria is repre- 
sented in the Federal Council of Australia. 
Port Philip ts defended by forts. The colony 
possesses 2 ironclads, 3 torpedo boats, and 2 gun- 
boats ; 5 aimed launches, and naval 1 e serve of 
480 officers and men, with 85 guns. There is a 
volunteer militia of 5,382, cavalry, infantry, en- 
gineers, artillery, with' 95 guns. The paid staff, 
artillery and torpedo corps, number 217. Edu- 
cation is compulsory, and is free and secular. 
There is a. Minister of Education, who is re- 
sponsible for appointments and school proper- 
ties. There are colleges and grammar schools, 
and numerous private or religious denomina- 
tional establishments. For financial statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). Revenue derived 
from customs, land tax, sales of land, stamps, 
railways, and telegraphs. Wool is tnq staple 
production, erther than minerals. In round 
numbers the Colony possesses 1^,700,000 
sheep, and wool crop 120,000,000 Ib.^; 300,000 
hoises, z, 300, qc*> cattle, 250,000 pigs, and 70,000 
goats. Agriculture now improving: 1,100,000 
acres under wheat, 185,000 under oats, 0,700 
acies under vine, producing 1,003,827 gallons 
of wine and 3,8^5 gallons of brandy : tobacco, 
1,866 acres, producing 13.734 cwt. Olive and 
mulberry also planted and grown successfully. 
In z8S6 there were 2,417,582 acres in cultivation. 
The output of gold since 1851 is estimated at 
value ,£212,000,000. About 1,753 miles of rail- 
way completed. 316 constructing ; connection 
with New South Wales system open, that with 
South Australia nearly finished. About 4,000 
miles of telegraph line. Manufactures advancing 
with rapid strides. There are 2,813 factories 
and works, of which 1,409 employ steam power : 
a£gTegate»horse-poweT 20,000, and 50,000 hands* 
Capital so invested represented as £10,900,000. 
There are over z,2oo squatting ard grazing 
runs, avet aging 20,000 and 5,550 acres respec- 
tively, Originally a part of New South Wales. 
Settlement begun in 1834, by a few shepherds 
and stockmen. Then known as “Australia! 
Felix,” an£ afterwards called Port Philip | 
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^Tillage Communities of India. See 

Democracy. 


Vlncpnt, Charles Edward Edward, M.P., 
«ion ol»the late Rev. Sir Frederick Vincent, 
Bart., b. at Slinfold 1840. egducated at West- 
minster School and Royal Military Call., 
Sandhurst. Entered the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers in '68, but retired with the rank of 
lieutenant '73- He subsequently became cor- 
respondent of the Daily felt graph at Berlin 
’ji, and its military commissioner during the 
Russo-Turkish War. Appointed Director of 
Criminal Investigations ’78. and resigned in ’84. 
He was returned as Conservative member for 
West Sheffield in *85 and re-elected in ’86. He 
succeeded in passing through Parliament the 
First Offenders Act, giving magistrates dis- 
cretionary powers to release young prisoners 
on a first conviction. He has recently identified 
himself with the Fair Trade movement. 

Violin. See ed. *87. 

Virgin Gorda. A West Indian island of the 

t . to 


rtrin group, belonging to the 
the Virgin Islands in the British 


Vh-j 


Presidency of 

. , iederal colony 

of the Leeward Islands. Area 10 sq. m. It is 
hilly and barren for the most part, but is, not 
hot, and is healthy. Suffers from hurricanes. 
There has been but little cultivation since the 
fall in the price of sugar. A copper mine is 
worked, and it is said there is gold. 


Virgin Islands. An archipelago in the West 
Indies, lying immediately to th^ east of Puerto 
Rico, Of the principal islands Spain holds 
Culebra an d Bieoque, Dcnmai k possesses Santa 
Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John, and England 
owns Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada. The 
latter form a Presidency of the British federal 
colony of the Leeward Islands. Total area of 
the f* residency 64 sq. nu, total pop. 5,500. For 
details see under the name of eacn island, and 
British Empire, etc. (table). 


Vitl Lem. Largest of the Fiji islands (q.v.}. 

Vivisection is practised as a means of 
investigation, by direct experiment upon 
animals, of the laws which govern life, the 
processes of disease and the action of thera- 
peutic remedies. See ed. ’87. 


Vivisection, Anti-. A movement againsfcvivi- 
section or the performance of painful surgical 
and medical experiments upon the inferior 
animals, whether in search of knowledge or 
toi purposes^ demonstration. See ed. '87. 

Volanuk is the outcome of an attempt by 
Herr Sehleyer, of Constance, to provide the 
world with what would undoubtedly be a most 
useful medium of communication — namely, a 
universal language. It is the result of twenty 
years’ labour on the part of this celebrated 
poljgiot German scholar, who believes that 
„ men of science and letters, as well as bankers 
and traders, in all parts of the world, will, by 
‘ t the adoption of his tongue, be ublis to converse 
and correspond with one another with ease, 
'% lucidity, and accuracy. The v\ ord Volapttk is 
•• derived from puk, language, and vol t universal, 
literally 4< uuiveisal language.*' The basis of 
the system is that each letter, whether vowel 
or consonant, shall have one and the same 


sound. The orthography is rigidly phonetic,-^ 
the words being invariably pronounced as they 
are written, and vice versa. The principle of 
the French pronunciation has been adopted, 
and the accent is invariably placed on the 
last syllable. The new language, so far as 
construction is concerned, also follows the 
French, which Professor Schleycr regards 
as the simplest and .clearest of all European 
languages. There may be differences of 
opinion on this point ; but Vqlaptik has at any - 
rate this advantage over French— that there 
Will be no artificial genders, only one conjuga- 
tion, and no irregular verbs. The inability, 
amongst Oriental people especially, to pro- 
nounce the letter ‘‘r, 19 met by the substitu- 
tion of another letter in a great majority at 
cases. The parts of existing woids vmich the 
new tongue employs have been borrowed from at 
the- various languages ofEuiope, but chiefly 
from the Latin and German. English is, how- 
ever, laid under contribution to a considerable 
extent. It is asserted that Volapilk, although 
only invented some eight years ago, is already 
known to a very large number of persons. 
Indeed, it was only recently that several German 
houses in Berlin intimated that in future their 
commercial correspondence would be carried on 
in the new tongue. It is obvious that a 
language with a grammar so simple, and an 
alphabet so uniform, should be acquired w.th 
comparative ease, and that it may at any rate 
be used with great advantage for the purpose 
of international correspondence. The difficulty 
of course is tp make the study of Volapttk 
sufficiently universal, and this has been pointed 
out as an inevitable reason why its use is likely 
to be limited. The latest information, how- 
ever, is to the effect that the subject is being 
actively taken qp in several commercial centres 
in Europe ; aha it is even said that arrange- 
ments are in contemplation for the holding of 
a Volapuk Conference in Faria during the Inter- 
national Exhibition of’ 80 . The following words 
will serve as a specimen of Volaptik : fat, father ; 
font, glory; lad y lady; dom, home, etc. See 
also -Commercial Education. Consult “ Vola- 
piik : the Universal Language,” a Grammar, 
Reading Book, and Vocabulary, by Prof, Kirch- 
hoff ( Sbmtcvschetn ). 

Volgp and Don Can&L During the past 
summer, .according to the Times correspondent 
at Odessa, writing under date ’Aug. 26th, two 
French engineers nave been making investiga- 
tions as to a projected canal to connect the 
rivers Volga and Don at Tsaritsyn and 
Kalatch. The result apparently arrived at is 
that first of all the Don will have to be placed 
under better control by the construction of 
embankments, the channel deepened, and a 
regular line of steamers established. The 
Government have already undertaken the im- 
provement of the Don and Northern Donetz 
channels, and it is said that the large grain 
and timber merchants of Rostoff are much 
interested in the canal scheme- 

Volkskunde. See Folk Lore?; 

• Volkspartei, The. See German Political 
Parties. 

“ Volunteer, The,” See Yachting. 
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Wace, Rev. Henry, D-D,, one of the* most 
eminent of living theologians, was b. in London 
1836. Graduated in honours at Brasenose Coll., 
Onford, *6o. Ordained ’6r» After holding suc- 
cessive curacies at St. Luke's, Berwick, Street, 
and St. James's, Piccadilly, he was in ’75 afcH 
pointed Professor of Ecclesiastical History m 
Xing’s Coll.jpLond., and in '63 Principal of that 

- institution. He is a Frebeftdary of St. Paul's and 
hoe. chaplain to the Queen. Boyle lecturer ’74, 
* 7 S» 011 “ Ohristiftnity and Morality,” and Bampton 
Leoturer at Oxford ’79 on ’’The Foundation of 
Faith.” He is jqint editor with Dr. Wm. Smith 
of the u Dictionary of Christian Biography, Litera- 
ture, Beets and Doctrines,” and editor of the 
“ Speaker’s Commentary on the Apocrypha.” 

Waddington, william Henry, French diplo- 
matist, antiquary, and archaeologist, son oi 
a naturalised Englishman, b. at Paris Dec. 

w nth, 1826. He received his education at 
Rugby, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took the second place in the first class of 
the Classical Tripos in 1849. He was also 
bracketed *br the Chancellor’s Medal. On 
coming of age M. Waddington was naturalised. 
His first political proclivities were for a con- 
stitutional monarchy, but these were rfterwards 
modified in favour of the Republic, as embodied 
in the views of M. Thiers, by whom he was 
made Minister of Public Instruction (May 19th, 
1873). He was returned to the Senate (1876) 
for the Department of the Aisne. He became 
Minister oi Public Instruction in the cabinet of 
M. Jules Simon <1876-7), and was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affaire (1877-9), under the 

- Ministry of M. Dufaure. During this period of 
office he represented France with credit at the 
Congress of Berlin. In 1880 M. Waddington re- 
fused the London Embassy) but (July 1883) he 
succeeded M. Tis&ot at the Court of St, James’s. 

Wadi Raian Reservoir Scheme. Between 

Cairo and Ihebes there occurs a canal which 
quits the Nile on its western bank, which it 
follows, however, for 150 miles, and then turn- 
ing to the west spreads into irrigation streams, 
cultivating the piovince of Fayoum. Mr. Cope 
Whitehousr, atyer calling attention to the fact 
that 1,000 sq. in. of Fayoum he beneath the 

, level of the Nile, and that over 130 sq.«n. are 
130 Jt. below the level of the sea, some time 
since announcedTthe discovery that to the south 
of the Fayoum province, and only about 70 m. 

f south-west ot Cano, there exists another depres- 
sion. Surveys mad« by competent engineers, 
and topogi a phicat observations by Dr. Schwein- 
furth, Col. Ardagh, and Major Surtees, prove 
that this basin has a surface of 1,000 sq. m. at 
the Nile level. If at the flood season the water 
could be turned into this depression, there 
would be a water space larger than the Lake 
of Geneva. Mr. Cope Whitehouse, in directing 
the attention of the Egyptian Government, to 
the high importance of thus utilising and con- 
trolling the waters of the Delta, seeks to identify 
the Lake Moerift of Jhe Ptolemaic maps with the 
now dried up Wadi Raian. Col. Scott-Moncreiff 
directed Mkior j. H. Western, R.E., Director- 
General of Works in Egypt, to xeport upon the 
matter, and that officer did so under date May 
iath. ’ 87 . The report was an exhaustive one, 
and in favour of the feasibility of the project- 
ile oob$ it is though cannot exceed a million 


sterling, for Which outlay the area and product- 
ive capacity of the Delta may be nearly doubled* 
It is pointed out # fchat the revenue of Egypt 
extfeeds £t sterling per acre, and the value of 
the Wadi Raian scheme may therefore be easily 
appreciated. The quaggen was mentioned by 
Mr. Woodall in the TEouse of Commons oh 
July 15th, but Sin J. Fergusson, Under Secre- 
tary for Foyeigh Affairs, said that the report in* 
question had not vet been officially received. 

Wagom-Lita. In no way has the modem 
tendency towards improved comfort in railway 
travelling been developed more prominently 
than 111 the running of sleeping-oars on the 
leading lines of the Continent, The Gompagni© 
Internationale des Wagons-lits has succeeded in 
concluding negotiations with the /various rail- 
way companies of Europe by which luxurious 
sleeping-cars are attached to alTThe principal 
night trains going east, west, north or south. 
One of the great advantages is that, no matter 
how many different countries may have to be tra- 
versed, the passenger is saved from the necessity 
of changing carriages at the frontiers, and at the 
same time he can obtain sleep as well as re- 
freshment while he is being hurried forward 
to his destination. The cars run from Calais 
right through to Bucharest and Constantinople, 
to Brindisi, to Lisbon and Madud, to Marseilles, 
Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, and many other places. 
One of the latest developments of the system 
has been the nfhning of these cars from Calais 
direct to Lisbon, it is claimed that in going 
from England to the Cape, there is a slight 
saving ot time in using this route, avoiding 
also the horrors of the Bay of Biscay. 

Wakefield, The New Bishopric ot It was 
announced m January of the present year 
that the requisite funds to endow the new 
bishopric of Wakefield had been provided. This 
is the last of the lour bishoprics referred to in 
the schedule of the Bishoprics Act of 78 , the 
three others being Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
Southwell. In the case of each bishopric it 
was required that the endowment fluid to be 
raised should be sufficient to produce £ 3,500 
per annum, or >£3,000 with the promise of 
further sums sufficient tp raise the total to 
£3,509 within three years. The now diocese of 
Wakefield will include such populous towns as 
Halilax, Birslaj. Wakefield, etc. It is to the 
energy of the Bishop of Ripon that the founda- 
tion of the new diocese is mainly 

WaJdersee, General. See Moltke. 

Wales, Albert Edward, H.RH. Prince of. 
Prince ot the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Great ' 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothsay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, and Dublin, 
Baron Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles, K.G., 
K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., P.C. 
Personal A. D.C. to Her Majest3% a field-marshal 
of the forces, col.-in-chief of 1st Life Guards, 
and Life Guards, and Royal Horse Guards, col. 
10th Hussars, capt.-genl. of the Hon. Artillery 
Company, hog,, col, of the Oxford and of the 
Cambridge University Corps, of the Middlesex 
Civil Service Corps of Rifle Volunteers, of the 
3rd Batt, Gordon Highlanders, and of the Suther- 
land Highland Rifle Volunteers, hon. capf? ot 
the Royal Naval Reserve, field-marshal ii^ the 
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Cerman arnty, and col. of the Blflcher Hussar*? 
(iKa). Admitted to the Middle Temple, called to 
the bar and to the bench of that Society (October 
31 at. j86i). Educated at Christ Church, Oxford 
(P.C.Ia i8(i8). and.at Trin, Coll.,Camb, (LL.D,), 
also LL.D. Dublin (1868), and Calcutta (1874). 
An Elder Brother of Triftity Housed* also 
Grand Master $f the United Grand Lodge 
of Freemasons of England; President of the 
Society of Arts and of $t. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital * Eellow of thd Linnaean Society (1886). 
His Royal Highness was ft art Buckingham 


* Palace* November 9th, 1841 } created Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester, by patent under 
the Great Seal, December 4th, 1841 ; Daptised 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
jandary 23th, 1842 ; married there (March 10th, 
1863) H.R.H. the Princess Alexandra Caro- 
line Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia, eldest dau. 
of Christian IX., King of Denmark. In the 
■winter of 1871 he was attacked with typhoid 
fever, which U was feared would prove fatal, but 
on recovery he attended a public thanksgiving 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Feb. 27th, 1872. He 
proceeded to visit India (1877), and in cotnpanv 
with the Princess also made a tour through 
Ireland (1885), where he met with a cordial re- 
ception. which brought into prominence the 
latent loyalty of the great mass of the Irish 
people. His Royal Highness lias evinced 
an active interest in the promotion and success 
of the late series of Exhibitions held at South 
Kensington, and in the face of much opposition 
has succeeded in establishing the Impel lal in- 
stitute, the foundation stone ofi which was laid 
by her Majesty in fulylast. 1 I.R.H. will tele- 
biate his silver wedding this year (’88). 

Walfisch Bay. A harbour ol refuge on the 
coast ot Damaraland, South-west Alrica, in 2 3° 
S. lat. Acauiied by Great Britain in 1878. With 
Penguin Island area of territory about 4^0 st|. m. 
Annexed to Cape Colony, and administered by 
a Resident Magistrate. 

Wallace, AliTtod Russell, LL.D., F.L.s., 
distinguished ethnologist, b. at Usk 1822, edu- 
cated at Hertford Grammar School. In ’48 he 
accompanied Mr. Bates to the Amazon, and 
embodied the results of his obsei vations in th^. 
regions of that river 111 “Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro.” He subsequently proceeded 
to Southern Asia, and spent eight years among 
the Malays, collecting material for his vq/uable 
work “ The Malay Archipelago.” His other im 


still engages in. Her repertoire is very ex- 
tensive, and includes Shakespearian female* 
characters that are but seldom represented oii x 
the stage. Outside her ordinary parts, Miss 
Wallis, a few years ago, received special praise 
for her rendering of Adrienne Leoouvreur. 
We, understand that Miss Wallis .contemplates 
taking a theatre in London, 

Walton, Rev. John, M.A., was b. at Leeds 
’23 ; commenced 'to preach '42 ; student at Theol. 
Inst., Richmond, 44* appointed (T6) to North 
* ‘ ^ of District ; 



of Natural Election." Of late years, Dr. W. has 
turned his attention to the study of the Land 
Question; and the publication of his “Land 
Nationalisation, its Necessity and its Aims,” led 
to the establishment of the Land Nationalisation 
Society, of which he is President, He was 
awarded the Royal Medal of the Royal Society 
in '68, and *70 the Gold Medal of the Society de 
Geographic of Paris. Dr. W. has also distin- 
guished himself by his opposition to compulsory 
vaccination. 

Wallis, MISS (Mrs. Lancaster), actress, 
joined the theatrical profession while quite 
l oung, abou f fifteen years, ago. By reason of 
the excellence of her miperso»ations she at 4 | 
once came into prominence, and has since 
remained a public favourite. After fulfilling 
OV or two important engagements in London, 
she, About 1875, staited on tour throughout 
the*UmUi Kingdom, which, at intervals, she 


Ceylon, and became Chairman 
returned to England ’60, and took important 
appointments at Nottingham, Liverpool, Water- 
loo, London (Islington, Highbury), Brighton, 
and Chelsea, during which peridd he was also 
a powerful missionary advocate throughout the 
Connexion. Elected to Legal Conference ’70- 
Went to S. Africa (’78) to take charge ofGia- 
hamstown District, and on constitution of M 
African Conference ( 82) was appointed first 
President, reappointed ’83; returned home with 
special “honourable mention” '86, and was 
elected President of the Wesleyan-Methodist 
Conference ’87. 

War Office. Under this Department are the 
military lactones for the manufacture of arms, 
gunpowder, etc., and the army clothing depot 
at Pimlico. The parliamentary chief of the 
Department is the Secretary for War, who is 
aided by a Parliamentary Under-SeoVetaxy, a 
Permanent Under- Secretary, a Financial Secretary, 
and the Surveyor-Gen, of Ordnance. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief; has charge of the combatant 
personnel of all regular and in egular forces, and 
is immediately responsible for their discipline 
and t-ffii iency ; and he makes appointments 
and promotions so far as they may be made by 
the Crown, but these are countersigned by the- 
Secretary of State, who is responsible to Par- 
liament. The employment and disposal of the 
iorces come within tlie province of the Secre- 
tary of State. During the session of '87 the 
Secretary of State announced that extensive 
ohanges were to be made in the organisation of 
the department, involving the abolition of the 
office ot Surveyor-Gen. of the Ordnance, and 
the creation of a council constituted of the 
heads ot the civil and military departments to 
advise the Secretary of State, whose undivided 
responsibility to Parliament fdr all the depart- 
ments, under him would not be, however, in 
the smallest degree diminished. Sec Secre- 
tary of State, Ministry, AiJmy, Mutiny Act . 

Warner, Mr. Charles, actor, b. 1846, made hi? 
first appearance on the London stage 1864. For 
several years subsequently he held important 
engagements in some of the best Metropolitan 
companies. He was the original “David 
Middlewiok ” 111 the late H* J. Byron’s Our 
Boys, produced January 1875. Mr. Warnei’s 
reputation as a leading actor was firmly esta- 
blished by his memorable success as “Caupean” 
in Mr. Charles Reade’s Drink , a version of the 
French play constructed out 01 Zola’s L'Assom- 
tttoir, produced at the Princess’s in 1870. Since 
that date he has fulfilled a lengthened engage- 
ment at the Adelphi, his prominent impersona- 
tions being in the plays of Storm Beaten , Jn 
the Ranks, and The Last Chance . " At present 
(January 1687) be is playing “Ralph Leste?,” m 
H. A. Jones’s Vagabond , now miming at tl 
Royal Princess's. “ 

warren, Col. Sir Charles, R.E., G.C.M.G., 
F.R.S., son of Sir Chas«AVarren, K.C.B., was 
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b* 1640. Educated at Cheltenham, Sandhurst, nometer, etc. Dismissing those! which s&a 
flind Woolwich. Lieutenant (1857): Captain obsolete, we will brmfly notice sudh as ardnu 
(1869). Employed in excavations at Jerusalem general use — viz., the horizontal and the lever, 
(1867-70). In 1876 and afterwards he was em- The horizontal is so called from the fact that 
ployed in various administrative and military the escape wheel acts in the same plude with 
capacities in Cape Colonyi% Made C.M.G. for or horizontally to fche axis ot the balance, uv 
lowing down boundary line Gnqualand " West ; stAd bf* being at rfght angles, as in the ancient 
(1877), Lieut. -Col. for distinguished services in verge escapement. The invention was origi* 
Kaffir war (1878), and administered government nated by Tompion, but was perfected , and 
in Griqualand West (1879-80). Was in Egyptian brought into working%rder by the celebrated 
campaign (4882-3), and Was employed under George Graham about the year 1700, The 
Admiralty 7 n Arabian desert to search for advantage of *th?s esca t ) em e 11 t*o v er its poe* - 
Professor Palmci and h»fa party (K.C.M.G.). decessor, t?he verge, is that it alroWs the watAf* 1 
In 1884-5 he was sent into Bechuanaland as to be muph thinner, flatter, and more compact. 
H.M. Special Commissioner and Major-Gen. Although a grea, improvement on the t verge, 
commanding troops, restored tranquillity in this escapement has its defects, which are* 
that country without bloodshed, and ejected chiefly the friction of the verge of the balance 
it into a British Protectorate (G.C.M.G.), In on the edges of the cylinder and the weaj 
„ **ecognition of his various services received the thus caused,— the mainspring is too weak apd 
thanks of the Home and Colonial Governments the balajioe-wherl too light,— a light balance 
on several occasions. Was appointed, Jan. meaning bad time. The best escapement is, 
16th, 1886, Major-Gen. commanding troops and by common consent as well as by its intrinsic 
Governor-General Red Sea Littoral, Suakim, merits, the English Lever, invented by Thomas 
and was recalled to take up appointment of Mudge in 1766, which, after many alterations 
Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, and improvements, is now universally known 
Sir Charles has incurred much commendation as the patent detached lever. The advantages 
on the one hand and obloquy on the other for gained are the reduction of friction to a mini- 
the manner 1 ft which he has exercised the mum, as the escape-wheel does not act directly 
powers vested in him for the regulation of on rhe balance-staff, but mediately by means 
open air meetings aud^ processions, especially of a pair of pallets and a lever, (1) On account 
in Trafalgar Square. Sir Chaiics received the of then lightness and delicacy, the escape- 
honour of K. C.M.G. Jan. ’88. wheel and lever acquire a greater velocity in 

Watches. Portable clocks or time-keepers less time, as more of the motive power is 
are called watches— a word said to be derived transmitted to the balance. (2) The veiy 
from the Saxon weeccan t to awaken, or more small angles *>f locking and impulse on the 
probably from the watches of the night which pallet cause less friction. (3) The accuracy 
these instruments weie intended to mark, ot time-keeping in a good lever watch is so 
The invention is genet ally asenbed to Peter great that five seconds a week variation is 
Hele, a clockmaker of the ancient city of not an uncommon performance, and when 
Nuremberg, who, soon after the year 1500, well made the English lever watch will stand 
made a portable clock, without weights, which hard Wear, and even rough usage, which no 
cotfld be carried on the person ami go 111 any other construction will. The balance-wheel of 
position. H eiue the first watches weie called a watch, to winch sequent allusion has been 
from their shape Nuremberg eggs, and a very made, corresponds to the pendulum of a clock 
interesting specimen was shown last Septem- m the regulation and government of the whole 
ber, on the bicentenary of the capture of Buda. mechanism. This whe'd does not revolve like 
It bote, in an inscription in old Get man, too the rest, butvibiates. Like most substitutes, 
long to quote m full, these words, “ among the the original balance-wheel— the spjral spring 
spoils this watch was taken. ’ The watch is of of which, known as the hair-spring, was m- 
tne earliest construction known, has but one vented by I)r. Hooke m 1651 (fell far short of 
hand for the fume of day, and from the* Arabic the pendulum in isochronism (equal time), and 
characters was probably made by Older of the consequently in accurate tirne-keeping; and 
Sultan. It has been in the possessioif of the many generations passed before it was brought 
firm of J. W. Reason, of Ludgate Hill*foi more to its present perfection, and the watch made 
than half a century, and an illustration with to equal the clock in its correct performance, 
full description will be found in the Jllus- Amongst watches prominently befqie the public 
t rated London News of nth September '86. are Mr. J. W. Benson’s Ludgalb "Watoh, foi 
The available space, however, uot permitting which he received a gold medal at the Inven 
us to pursue the historical aspect of the subject tions Exhibition ; and the Waltham Watch, the 
and to trace the developments and ultimate precursor of cheap watches, which has created 
perfection to which the watch has been brought, quite a revolution In the watch trade: the 
we shall confine our remarks to what is modern interesting stand in the Inventions Exhibition, 
and practical, A watch consists of two parts : where the entire process was shown, disposing 
first the train of wheels, technically called the at once of the charge of “ shoddy." This was 
movement, and the case in which it is contained quickly followed by the American Watarhury, 
and protected. Watches are distinguished by which "holds its own, though many similar ones 
the character of that part of the mechanism are in the market It is far from being a toy 
which is called the escapement, the action of watch, as some suppose, but is a real and sub- 
which is to economise tne motive power, re- stantial full-sized watch, sold at a ridiculously 

S ulate tl\p speed of the train of wheels, an^ low puce. There is no doubt as to its dura* 
etenmne tne rate of tune. It is obvious, bility, and many have testified that it is an 
therefore, that the value of a watch, regarded accurate timekeeper. A new and improved 
as a piece of mechanism, must depend on the form bf the watch, at a slightly higher price, is 9 
efficiency of the escapement, of Wh'ch a great the “short wind” Waterbury, which winds more 
variety exists— such as the verge, the cylinder rapidly than the ordinary watch ; the hands site 
f|r horizontal, the lever, the duplex, the chro- also set from the outside by simply psessing, • 
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ttayn the Irown. It is Stated to give very 
saS&factory results. 

Water colours. See Royai, Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours* 
Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) 
Act, ’87, limits the powers of the water com- 
panies to £ut AfT the tenant’s water supply 
where the rafe is paid hr the landlord. Where 
the o'wner, and not the occupier, is liable by 
law, or by agreement with the company, to the 
^ppyment of the water rate, the company is not 
to cut off the supply for non-payment $ Dut the 
wafer rate, without prejudice to the other 
remedies of the tympany lor enforcing payment 
from the owner, is, together with interest 
thereon, to beaeharge on the dwelling house 
in priority to all other charges affecting the 
premises, and Without prejudice to such charge 
the amount may be recovered with edats from 
1 he owner or occupier in the -same way as water 
rates may by law be recovered. But proceed- 
ings arc not to be taken against the occupier 
until notice shall have been given to him to 
pay the amount of water-rate due out of the 
rent, and he shall have om^ted so to pay such 
water rate ; and he is entitled by the Act to 
dr duet the amount from the rent payable by him. 
Waterhouse, Alfred, A.R.A., b. 1830. 

Studied architecture at Manchester. His 
fust important work was the Manchestei 
Assize Court, and he has been the architect 
the County Gaol, Owens College, and 
the Town Hall m the fame ciu\ In London 
Mr. Waterhouse has designed the Natural 
History Museum, the Prudential Assuiance 
Company's Offices m Holborn, the Now Uni- 
versity Club, the New bt. Paul’s Schools, and 
the City Guilds Institute in the Exhibition Road. 
BaJbol College, Oxford, and Cams and Pem- 
broke, Cambridge, have been partly rebuilt 
from his designs. Elected A.R.A (1878). Mr. 
Waterhouse has A chiefly adapted the Gothic 
and Romanesque, styles of architecture to 
modem requirements'. 

Waterloo Cup. See Coursing. 

, Watts, George Frederick, R.A., b. 1820. 
In 1843 his cartoon ot ^Caractacus led in 
Triumph through the Streets of Rome ” ob- 
tained one of the three highest-class prizes of 
£300 at Westminster Hall. Three years later, 
in a similai competition, his colossal oil pienues, 
“Echo,” and ‘‘Alfred inciting the Saxons to 
prevent the Landing of the Danes,” secured 
him one of the thiee highest-class prizes of 
£$00. Mr. Watts executed one of the frescoes 
in the Poets’ Hall ot the Houses of Parliament, 
and painted in fresco the west end ot Lincoln's 
Inn Hall. He .has been a legulai exhibitor 


was a canvas of remaikable power and origin- 
ality of treatment. An exhibition of some of 
the principal of this artist’s works is now 
(Ian. *88\ being held at the South Kensington 
Museum. Elected R.A. (186B). 

Ways and Means. The Committee oi Ways 
and Means of the House of Commons (j) con- 
siders any proposals relative to old or new 
taxes and duties submitted to iifby the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer {sec Finance), and (3) 
votes sums of flaonhy from the Consolidated 
FutH sufficient in amount to make good the 
supplies granted for the maintenance of the 
sexviCfes of the year. Resolutions relative to 


taxation may be acted upon by the prope^ 
officers as soon as passed. Thus in 1885, Mr. 
Childeis’ Budget resolutions increasing the 
spirit duties were agreed to in Committee of 
Ways nnd Means, and the higher duties were 
collected on the following day, and until the 
bill embodyingthe resolutions, and the Govern- 
ment which had framed .them, were defeated, 
when the old duties were reverted to. At the 
end ot the session a measure which on the 
one hand applies out of the Consolidated Fund 
the whole sum granted to Her Maiesty for the 
service of the financial yq^ir,and on tne-other 
Hand appropriates the supplies in accordance 
with the votes already passed in?Committee of 
Suppty, is passed, and 1$ known as the Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Ways and Means, Chairman of. See 

Chairman of Ways and Means, ^ 
Wellington. Capital of New Zealand fry.v,), 
pop. 27,800 ; on Port Nicholson, North Island. 

Wtmmtm College. See Public Schools. 
Wells, Mmr$ Tanworth, R.A., b. 1828, 

devoted his early years to miniature pointing, 
and was a worthy competitor of Ross and 
Thorburn. On the death ol' 4 he foimer and 
the retirement of the latter he was indisput- 
ably the first miniature painter of the day. 
Subsequent to 1861 Mr. Wells devoted his 
energies to oil painting, and became a ^regular 
contributor to the Royal Academy. During 
his time he has painted many large and valu- 
able portiait pictures. Elected R.A. (1870). 

Welsh National League. The programme ot 
a new organisation called the Welsh National 
League was published on Christmas Day ’ 87 . it 
is mainly the outcome of the anti-tithe agita- 
tion, which commenced in the Vale ol Clwyd 
and which subsequently sniead to other por- 
tions of the Principality. This movement was 
originated by Mr. Thomas Gee, proprietor oi 
Bauer ac A pu sera it Cymru (*' The Banner and 
Tunes of Wales, ”1 an advanced Radical organ, 
published in Denbigh, the centtc ot the Vale oi 
Clwyd, wheie the tithe war raged most fiei cely. 
Assisted by his son, Mr. Gee induced thehirmers 
to form a kind of trades union, and this associa- 
tion bi ought about the violent scenes which 
occurred in Flintshire, in Denbighshire, and 
m Montgomeryshire. There was a serious riol 
at a place called Mochdre, not far from Conway , 
and Mx> John Bridge, one of the Metropolitan 

g olice magistrates, was sent down by the 
ovemment to inquire into its ’Causes. He re 
ported in exceedingly geneial terms, describing 
the natui e of the tithe difficulty, and sketching 
the origin of the disturbances which had taker 
place. His report was received by the ver 
nacular press with great indignation. Ap 
parently some of the leaders of the anti-tithe 
movement had persuaded themselves that Mr, 
Bridge, who m the course of the inquiry had 
dropped several expressions of sympathy with 
the farmers, was about to present to the 
Government an elaborate manifesto on theii 
behalf. Being a magistrate, Mr. Bridge con- 
tented himself with a much humbler part. His 
story of the Mochdr$ riots was m due time senl 
in to the Home Secretary, and there this lea 
*ure of the Welsh anti-tithe movement came tc 
an end. Little or nothing more was heard oj 
it until close upon Christmas Day, when dis- 
traints were resumed upon the goods of refrac- 
tory farmers in Flintshire. At the same turn 
Mr. Gee, of Denbigh, again became very active 
This lime he published a 0Chemo for the forma 
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Horn of a Welsh National League, having for its Both the brothers began to itinerate over E && 2 
abjfectt the disestablishment of the Church of land and Wales ; Scotland and Ireland \Mm 
England in Wales, the appropriation of the soon included in their journeys, mid societies 
tithe to national purposes, and a radica] im- were established in all the populous parts of 
provement in the land laws affecting the Princi- the country. The Foundry was the Central 
pality. A few subsidiary objects, such as the home of Methodism for nearly forty years ; 
payment of members of Parliament, are included City Road Chapel was opened m&, The first 

Ti . : ...» ~l 1 1 ITT l 


tins has been commenced at Dolgelly, life. Charles Wesley at his death left some 


Wenham bight. The system of Lighting in Wesley died March and, 1791*- aged 87, leaving 
which coal-gas is used, but in, what are called 61,463 persons as members of his Society in 
“regenerative” gas lamps, was patented in ’82. Great Britain, and 383 preachers.— In 1797, 
and it is now, in a more perfected form, carried owing to the expulsion of Alexander Kilham 
on by the Wenham Light Company, Limited. The from the Methodist ministry, a new society was 
lamps are attached to the ceiling of a room, a formed, which began with 5,000 members, mid 
central column, with pendent globe communi- was denominated the “Methodist New Coa- 
cating above the ceiling line with an iron box nexion.” It has missions abroad, especially in 
or receiver, fixed between the joists. The pro- China, and its total membership by last returns 
ducts oLcombustion are delivered naturally into was 34,254, with 2x4 ministers,— In x8xz another 
this through the chimney of the lamp, ana by a society was commenced, as the result of expeil- 
flue are carried j^pti rely away. By these means ing from membership Hugh Bourne and William 


latter is always kept burning, using but a a membership of 30,034, and 251 ministers, 
minute quantity of gas, and when the main —The Methodist Free Churches were formed 


lurches were formed 


supply is turned on, this flash flame secures Out of members expelled from Methodism 
that the whole light comes into play, thus in 1828J 1835, and 1849, all' of which amtilga- 
avoiding the constant re-lighting of the chief mated m 1857 : they have foreign missions in 
burner. The system is now extensively adopted Africa and Australia; their total membership 
•>, in many theatres, business, and club houses, is 85,049, with 421 ministers. — There are also 
The lignt is steady and brilliant, excess of heat two other small societies, known as the 
is avoided, and good ventilation kept up, while “Wesleyan Reform Union,” and the “Xndepend- 
the consumption of gas is economised. ©at Methodists,” rfceir united membership being 

Wesleyan Methodists are the followers of 14,410. The Methodists in Ireland number 
the Revs. John and Charles Wesley. John was 25,369, with 236 ministers. All above enii* 
bom at Epworth on June 3rd, 1703, and Charles merated are those who are church members, 
at the same place on December 18th, 1707. not merely attendants at divine worship. — In 
They were both educated and became tutors connection with British Methodism there are 
in the University of Oxford, at which place, in affiliated Conferences in France, South Africa, 
1729, they began a strict religious movement West Indies, and Australia, and foreign mis- 
which led to their being designated “ Metho- sions. The Wesleyans have four oolleges for 
dists.” In 173? John Wesley went, under the the training of ministers— at Richmond, Dids- 
direction of General Oglethorpe, to tlye new buryfHeamngley, and Handsworth ; and col- 
colony of Georgia, in South America, .to be a leges at Sheffield, Cambridge, and Taunton, 
missionary ,lo ftie colonists and the Indians. There are also high-class schools at New 
He was then a high churchman of the strictest Kingswood (Bath) for the sons of preachers, 
type. His mission was a failure. He returned and at Southport and London for preachers* 

f to England early in 1738, and in the May follow- daughters ; in addition to several proprietary 
ing, having been instructed by certain German colleges which are not connexiottal ; also a 
Moravians, both the brothers were converted Children’s Home and Orphanage; in Jsix 
within four days of each other. They began branches, under the direction of the founder 
a new course of life, and amid abounding Dr. Stephenson. The Primitive Methodists 
wickedness they preached justification by faith have two colleges, and the New Connexion, 
alone in all churches to which they had Methodist Free Churches, and Bible Christians 
access ; and when these were closed to them, have one college each. Each of these societies 
they preached in the open air, first near has a “hook room,” from which are issued many 
Bristol, then in London, on both Moorfields thousands of hymnbooks, magazines and othei 


of persons were converted. In December 1739 neers of good and cheap books lor the English 
a few of Wesley’s converts came to him asking* people,— The greatest development of Metho* , 
for spiritual counsel, and he appointed a weekly dism has been in the United States of America, 
meeting for them. The imbibers who attended where it is now the leading denomination, 
increased rapidly, and the old ruined foundry numerically' and fi nancially. -Methodism began, 
was taken in Moorfields (now Tabernacle in New York by two Irish families in 1766 ;*the 
Street), where the first Methodist society was original promoters were Barbara Heck and 
organised. Their work prospered and spread Philip Embury. The church which they founded 
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December 1784 it was organised by Dr. Thomas acumen, and, besides his well-known work on 
Coke as a Methodist Episcopal Church, who at the Canon, is known for his Commentaries 
• that time ordained Francis Asburv its second on the “ Gospel and Epistles of St. John,” and 
bishop. Dr. <JokeM>einga the first. Their his “Greek Testament,” issued in conjunction 
churches and societies are how divided into with Dr. Sort. • 

Jttdrtti, Southland Coloured; the church North ’Western Africa, British. Possessions. See 
.S't 2 g2I.e^} "STeSj^Go Id cS^TLaoo., 
{*** *y*^y n ^ d the other niov.r bistRicTS, and Wai-fisch Bay; and 

JZSg&SftS&Si for Executive Counci], see Dtr^ATtc.’ 
world, as represented by the offfcial returns 'Western Australia. A colony comprising 
published immediately preceding Jjyiuary of all the western half of Australia beyond the 


the present 'ye*#^— 


English Weshyans in — 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

Foreign Missions 

French Conference ... . 

South African Conference ,, 
West Indian Conference 
Australian Conference 
Methodist New Connexion 

Primitive Methodists 

Bible Christians 

Methodist Free Churches ... 
Wesleyan Reform Union ... 
Independent Methodists «. 

Jn United States of America— 
Methodist Epis, Ch., North 
Methodist Epis, Ch., South 
Methodist Protestant Church 
Evangelical Association ... 
United Brethren Church .. . 
American Wesleyan C hurch 
Free Methodist Church 
African Moth, Epis. Church 
African M. E, Zion Church 
Colored Meth, Epis. Church 
Union American M.E. Ch.... 
Other Methodist Churches 


Total Ministers and Members i |S,ok>,o,i fe 0 ‘ man Catholics. Education provided for and 

¥* 1 ■ ' — compulsory. Volunteer force of 575, and one 

These are duly accredited members of the torpedo-boat. There are 154 miles of railway 
Methodist Society, heads of families mostly, open and 46 constructing, 700 of road, 2,385 of 
Take the low average that there are four telegraph. Great efforts are being made to 
adherents to Methodism for every member promote the construction of railways on a 


Minis- 

ters. 

Class < 

Members. 1 

1,988 

496,622 i 

240 

25 1 753 1 

341 

35 , 4*5 

33 

1,668 1 

180 

32,158 

50,562 

89 

600 

79*023 

*93 

3 d ,756 

1,038 

191,662 

253 

3*,258 

426 

84,935 

18 

8 , 35 * 


6,090 

12,032 1 

*, 934,684 

4,046 ! 

9 9 ° , 9 ° 4 

1 1,340 I 

129,263 

1,069 

| 132,508 

i ,348 

| *73,265 

*79 i 

i 17,727 

373 i 

1 * 2 , 3*4 

2,550 

1 405,000 

2, 1 JO 

3*4,ooo 

• *,729 

165,000 

40 

3,660 

70 

26,000 

i 1,610 

* 99,479 

35>=55 

5^.386 


5,616,641 


129th meridian of E. long. It is 1,280 mile's 


Central, Eastern Central, South Eastern, North- 


Carnarvon on the Gascoyne, and 


Grey, Gascoigne, Murchison, etc. ; but none 
navigable at all seasons. Resources of the 
colony enormous, but undeveloped is yet. 
Lead and copper are worked ; gold, coal, tin, 
zinc, and iron exist. Forest wealth mcal- 


The Kimberley and northern districts contain 
boundless pastures, and much land suitable 


proved generally disappointing. In other parts 
are regions and climates admirably suited for 
silk-growing, vintage, olive, etc., as more than 
experiment has already demonstrated .—Ruled 
by Governor and officials, and Legislative Coun- 
cil, 9 ^nominated and official members, and 17 
elected on j£io suffrage for five years. Is re- 
presented in the Federal Council of Austral- 
asia. The Church of England takes^ half the 
population, and nearly half thj remainder are 
Roman Catholics. Education provided for and 


Methodism. For foreign mission statistics see sist of timber, wool, lead, copper ore, whale-oil. 
Missionary Societies. guano, sandal-wood, pearls, and pearl-shell.' 

• MSroJ^ n ^SeSrSenSit. L SOT 0N Huxh L W(>e 

*>766 acres, barley 5,185 acres, vines 624 acres. 
n ° W P reac k es Sunday ^ Vera g e pi oduce re ia bushels of wheat per 

at at, James s Hail. acre, and about 16 of oats and barley. Wine 

Westcott, Rev. B. F., D.D., Canon of West- made, 59,488 gallons. The stock consists of 
minster and Regius Professor of Divinity at 38,000 horses, 88,000 cattle, 1,600,000 sheep, and 
Cambridge; was b* 1825. Educated at Cam- 24*000 swine.— Land oi good class may be taken 
brutes, where he graduated with honours, up at 10s per acre for fee simple, payable in 
Assistant-master at Harrow <1852-69) j Canon ten annual instalments. . Free grants arc made 
of Feter borough (1869); Regius Professor of conditional on all being fenced and one-fourth 
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iw t existence! Having scanty population, no solemn League aqd Covenant, and ultimately 
capital, and no market. Then made a convict drew up a ‘“"Directory of Public Worship,” to 
station, till transportation ceased in 1868. replace the “ Book of Common Prayer, and 
Since, has been making Slow advance. Only the celebrated “Westminster Confession of 
capital and labour required to raise Western FaSth,” with a .Longer and Shorter Catechism, 
Australia to a position equal to the east- the former of which was adopted by the Scotch 
em colon fW. It is gradually acquiring more Presbyterians. In 1647 the Scots retired from 
attraction for immigrants than has hitherto the Assembly, which gradually fell away untH 
been the case. Speculators and others are Cromwell’s dissolution of the Rtimp (1653)1 
turning their attention to the colony, in view when it di|app%ared altogether. ** 
of the immense natural wealth it contains, TT T - e , + _ 1< ^_ + __ 

while the Government is desirous of promot ing -oJJSfJS 11 '???? T '^Yf Pk 0 ' ? ra ° km 1 ? 

'ere 

probable Western Australia will receive ad- 5Si < L I ?S!!. t iIiJ ™L at uV” *P 


ditionai 
In Nov. 


' pSSSSS.' f Sr r mTke W ^pid advice: ^ich the late Dean Stanley ^ t 

166, the Governor received a telegram “\ s j£L»l ed Llfoi^fhi^lSSSl 


11 ., Oxford, of 
as .then tutor, 
assies ’44, and 


from t h eSe ere ta rvofS t a t e fo r the Colonies was elected a Fellow of his College the same 
fa ^cTplftofae Concession' oTre- gft. 
sponsible government to Western Australia. J® 

Consult Nicolay’s “Handbook for Western " or ® u ffh Coll., where he introduced the study of 
Australia/* Gordon and Gotch’s “Australian 


nustnum, vroraon ana vroten s -rvusirauan *r„ f f^.11 • , . 

Handbook.” Forrest's “Explorations in “aster of TJmv. Coll., Oxford, in 70, appointed 

a in 

ventral r Straus, eu:. in the following August, Dean of Westminster. 

west Indies. The name given by Columbus He*is the author of “Recollections of Arthur 
to the islands surrounding the Caribbean Sea, Penrhyn Stanley,*' “Lectures on the Book of 
They are divisible into the Bahamas, the Ecclesiastes,” “Lectures on the Book of Job, 
Greater Antilles, and the Lesser Antilles. The delivered in Westminster Abbey” ("87), and of a 
lost are also divided into Windward and Lee- standard work on Lktin prose. 


last are also divided into Windward and Lee- 
ward groups; and to them may be added 
islands off the Venezuelan coast. The total 
area is estimated at upwards of 90,000 sq in., 
and the total pop. at 55000,000, of whom two- 
thirds are negroes. — Politically the various 
islands are divided among live European 
Powers, with the exception of Hayti, which is 
independent, and the small islands appertain- 
ing to Venezuela. The possessions of Spain 

cover an area of 46,770 sq. m. ; pou. ^,275,997 r P/ ta ^° n - Amo n^, .. 1 1 to cor 
consisting of Cuba, Puerto Rico, £inos, Biooque, v ?, 1 *' } 
and Gulebra Great Bntim holds.a large S' in TLn , E R,' a ' 

mber of islands, whose tnt.nl a ms nnvms Spencer. In April 1887 a 


‘ ' Westminster Review ” (quarterly, 6 s,) was 
founded (iS24)*under that title, changed (1835) 
to the London Review , then named the London 
and West minster Review (1836) ; on commencing 
a new scries in its present form (1853) reverted 
to its original title. The Westminster Review 
treats of political and social subjects, and has 
long maintained a philosophical high-class re- 
putation. Amongst it:: contributors have been 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. George Grote, George 
Eliot, Piofessor Huxley, and Mr!' Herbert 
Spencer. In April 1887 *a monthly series was 
commenced, and the scope of the magazine 


“c 1“’ “ 1 "rhev arefcTouDcd 

Go^m'^TsT'B^r Sea e * tc " dcd - 57 - Ludgatc Hill. E.C. 

Windward Islands. Leeward Islands, Barbados, Westminster School- See Public Schools. 
and Trinidad {q.vS. 7 'he islands belonging to whamrliffe Meetinff So called after a 

dSrniiWT "£ ‘ ,tS"er 3 origfalify at the 
HnHnri!? h rlifU no n 7 ri^SX’ CtIm 4 * instance of Lord Whanicliffe, and which in 
AwMBt A ? uen its present form provides that every bill pro- 

and Saba , united «arca 403 motec j by a company already constituted by 

' St P ?hnm n rP Sf Tnhn ^if S a ,?« Act of Parliament, and every bill empowering 
"J*** St ‘ T “ 0Baaa ' ® nd ff* Jo“ n , united aica or re q U i r j n gp an y existing company to do any 

Si S tt! rVKtH.S* 7 H? vUfi*!! Li® £!!tEL -™ 0 act not authorised by the articles of association, 
\ wo I e P U o CS ol ? nd P® 11 "°® un S 0, or authorising the abandonment of the under- 

Whole area 38,349 & q* m. i estimated pop. diking of any such company, or the dissolution 
x, 30 C> f ooo y entirely of negroes and midattoes, thereof, and every bill in which provisions 
0ld y a few score whites. For fur- bavejieen inserted by either House empower- 
therdetads see under the name of each island s t ft e promote rs oF a company already con- 
ai i* uS? LOI ilf ^ ? F > ?. U ^ 0PEA » stituted * by Act of Parliament to execute, 
.viRSi t ^ Olo 5 ieb » undertake, or contribute towards any work 

' and Layard 8 Through the West Indies. other than that for which - if was originally 

Vss tmlsster AssexahlF, The, is the name established, or to sell or lease their under- 
given to the assembly of Puritan ministers taking, or to enter into agreements with 
and laymen (about sixty in all) convoked by another company for the working, maintenance 
order of the Long Parliament m 1643, to con- or management of the railway or works of 
aider the then condition of the Church. It hack either company, or to amalgamate the under- 
no direct authority, and depended almost taking with aiTother undertaking, or to purchase 
entirely on the parliament wnich had sum- any other undertaking, or any additional lands, 
moned it ; but it included many prominent or to abandon the undertaking, or to dissolve 
Presbyterians (Henderson, Baillie and others), the compandor in which any such provisions , 
a party of “ Erastiaus ” (Selden the lawyer, Originally contained in the bill have been 
St, John, Whitelocke, etc.), and several materially altered, or in which any such powers 


a 
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Ifc^confferrelt on any company not being the 
pra||ater6 of the bill, shall do submitted to the 


•TO 


proprietors of sttch company at a meeting held 
specially for the purpose, and approved by 

g roprtefors present in person, or in proxy, 
olding at least three-fourths of the paid-up 
capital of the company represented at such 


s right ,< 


capital 


pro- 


prietors of any paid-up shares or stock other 
*%-■ a debenture stock not qualified j;o vote at 
ordinary meetings, whose interests may be 
affected by the bill, if tendered at«he meeting, 
are to be recorded separately. Proof of com- 
pliance with this standing order is to be given 
to the Examiners, See Bill, Parliamentary 
(Private). 

Whitaker’S Almanack. Mr. Jos. WJiitaker’s 
first glmanack was issued in 1850. It was pub- 
lished atapenny/but only survived twoor three 
years.' - The present almanack first appeared 
in *868 (for 180$), and has steadily increased in 
its circulatfon. In 1878 the half-bound edition 
was enlarged by the addition of supplementary 
starts, anil a further extension was made last 
year, the price being advanced to half a crown. 
The design on the familiar cover of the shilling 
almanack was executed by John Leighton. 
Office, ic, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

Wfiit© Books, bee Blue Books. 

Whit© House, The- Official residence in 
Washington of the President f of the United 
States. Built of white stone, from whence the 
name originates 

White, Sir William Arthur, K.C.M.G., b. 
1824. Educated at Trinity Coli., Camb. After 
holding* various diplomatic appointments he 
was summoned to Constantinople as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary during 
the Conference (1876-77). Created C.B. (1878). 
Mr. White proceeded to the Turkish capital as 
chargd d'affaires (April 23rd, 1885). The Bul- 
garian crisis developing many complicated 
features, Sir W. White retained the post until 
Sir E. Thornton could take up his new 
appointment, having been succeeded at St. 
Petersburg. Created (Jan. 29th, 1886) K.C.M.G. 
On Feb. 25th he leccived his letters ol 
recall from Constantinople ; but the rapid 
succession of events in -the Levant ana the 
Balkans kept him almost constantly rt the 
Porte, and eventually it was decided lo ap- 
point Sir William the Ambassador Resident, 
and to recall Sir E. Thornton. On Jan. 8th, 
1887, it was stated that Sir William had been 
definitely named Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
at Constantinople. 

Whitman, Walt, American poet, a native of 
Lo*.g Island, New York, and was b. 1819. In his 
youth he was apprenticed both to the printing 
and carpentering emits. He abandoned these, 
however, for scholastic and journalistic pur- 
suits. In his younger days he was a great 
walker, and made long journeys on foot through 
the United States ana Canada, receiving inspi- 
ration by the way for his remarkable poems, 
which are characterised by Strong individuality 
and a disregard for literary conwfntions. The 
beat known of his works arfe “ Leaves of Grass,” 
* Taps,” apd “Democratic Yxstas.” Dur- 

( ing ©fie Civil War he devoted himself to the 
k care of tb- wounded in the hospitals of Virginia 
and Washington, He subsequently entered the 


Government service at the latter city, where he 
remained till *74* when he retired to Camden, 
New Jersey. The English admirer* of W. W. 
have recently presented him with a timely testi- 
monial in the form of a purse of gold; amongst 
the subscribers being Lord Tennyson, who ‘.has 
also recently written him a characteristic letter 
acknowledgingjhe receipt of his photograph. 

Whittier, John Greealeaf, b. 1807* at Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, U.S.A. He received 
his education at the common school, and was 
employed on a farm in his" boyhood. When 
eighteen years old he began to write verses 
for the Haverhill Gazette : spent two years at 
Haverhill Academy. In 1829 he became editor 
of the American Manufacturer , a Boston news- 
paper ; afterwards succeeded $. D. Prentice as 
editor of New England Weekly Review ; returned 
to Haverhill in 1831, and engaged in farming ; 
still continued to edit the Gazette ; entered tne 
legislature of Massachusetts in 1835; became 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
in 1836, at Philadelphia ; edited Pennsylvania 
Freeman in 1838-39, when his office was sacked 
and burnt by a mob; returned to his native 
state (1840b and became correspondent of the 
National Era % an anti-slavery paper published 
at Washington in 1847; contributed anti-sjavery 
and other lyrics to this paper, and has lived for 
years in literary retirement, publishii^ some 
volumes of poems, which have given him a 

E romincnt place among American authors. The 
est edition of his poems is the “ Centennial 

edition,” published - 0 -* “ J 

arc: “Legends of] 
and Expediency, 

Viewto its Abolition ” (1833b “ Super-naturalism 
in New England” (1847), 44 Old Portraits and 
Modern Sketches ” (1850), and 44 Literary 
("Sketches” (1854), etc. His 8otb birthday was 
celebrated in America a few weeks Since by 
many of his literary friends and admirers. 

Wild©, Oscar, poet, art-lecturer, and literary 
critic, second son of Sir William R Wills Wilde, 
the eminent surgeon and archaeologist, and of 
Lady Wilde (“Speranza”), whose poems are 
well known, was b. in Dublin, 1855. Educated 
at Trm. Coll. Dublin (where he gained the 

Berl .„l 1,1 iV- , 

Coll 


Berkeley gold medal for Gteek), and Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford (two first-classes moderations '75, 
Lit. H ym. ’78). Awarded the Newdigate Prize 
lor his ,poem on “Ravenna.” Mr. W. on 
coming to London became known as the leader 
of the cesthetio movement. In ’8i Mr. W* 
published his volume of “Poems” (David 
Rogue), which atti acted considerable attention. 
The same year Mr. W. accepted an invitation 
to lecture on the aesthetic movement in the 
United States. In ’83 his play of 44 Vera” was 
produced in New York. Mr. W. is well known 
as an art lecturer and literary critic, and con- 
tributes to the leading magazines. Became 
C 87 ) Editor of 44 The L ady ’* World,” which he 
converted into “The Woman’s World,” an 
artistic illustrated monthly magazine, 

"Wilde,” The. See German Political 
Parties. 

• Will and Codicil. A will is an instrument 
disposing of property, as from the death of 
the owner. In, order to be valid in English 
law a will must be* in writing, and signed at 
the foot or end thereof by the testator, or by 
some other person in his presence and by hi* 
direction ; such signature to be made or ac* 



knowledge*! by the testator in the presence of 
two or more witnesses present at the same 
time. The witnesses must attest and sub- 
scribe the will in the presence of the testator. 
If any beneficial interest whatsoever is given' 
by the will to any one of the witnesses, or to 
the wife Jar husband of such witness, the 
witness is hone the less good ; but the gift of 
the beneficial interest is vqjd. Creditors are 
admissible^ witnesses, A will is revoked by 
subsequent marriage, 01 by the burning, 
tearing, or otherwise destroying the same by 
the testator, or in his presence and by hi£ 
direction ; or by writing executed in the same 
manner as a will and declaring an intention to 
revoke ; or by a subsequent will executed in 
the same manner, A will speaks from the 
death of the testator without reference to the 
time oF its execution. The Courts, in inter- 
preting wills, have endeavoured to ascertain 
the testator’s intention, without observing the 
same strict rules a* are applied to the inter- 
retation of other legal documents. The result 
as been an Accumulation of rules and decisions 
which are extremely perplexing and defeat 
their ow « end. A will of real estate operates 
as a conveyance needing no further sanction. 
But if the real estate be situated H Middlesex 
or Yorkshire^ a memorial of the will must be 
registfred within six months of the testator's 
death if he dies in Great Britain, and within 
three years if he dies elsewhere. A will of 
personal estate must be proved ; that is to say, 
the executors must deposit it in the Probate 
"Division of the High Court, receiving a copy 
called the probate, which is the only proper 
evidence 01 the rights of the executors. The 
Will is proved by the oath of the executor that 
he believes it to be what it purports to be \ 
but in particular cases the evidence of one or 
of both of the attesting witnesses is necessary. 
A codicil (Lat. codiciilux, dim. of rodex— a 
book or writing) is a supplement to a will. 
The law relating to the execution, interpre- 
tation, etc., of codicils is in all respects the 
same as that which applies to wills. But a 
codicil, if it does not expressly revoke a will, 
will not be construed to do so. In cases of 
Iatestaoy there are certain well defined rules 
under which the property of deceased persons 
is distributed. As regards personal estate, 
where the intestate dies leaving a vjidow and 
children, the tvidow takes one-third and the 
children the remainder. Where the wife only 
survives, and there are no blood relations, half 
goes to the wife and the other moiety to the 
Crown. A surviving husband, however, takes 
the whole of his deceased wife’s property. 
Where there is a widow left, and no near 
relations, half goes to the wife and the rest to 
the next-of-kin. Where there is a father, and 
brother or sister, the whole goes to the rather. 
Where, however, there is a mother, or brother 
or sister, the property is divided amongst them 
equally. A wife and father divide, as do a wife 
and mother. The distribution of real estate 
where the owners have died intestate follow a 
different rule, the hefir tak.ng the property. 
The old local customs relating to the estates 
of intestates have been abolished. 

WUlemflt&dt. Capital of Curacao (q.v.). 

_ William I.. Emperor ©t Germany, son of 
Frederick William III., King of Prussia, b. 
March sand, 1796. His military career dates 
from 1813, when he played a part in the War 
of Freedom. While governor of Pomerania 


(1648) the revolution broke out, and hqahad 
to fly to England. He became member of 
the Constituent Assembly sitting at. Berlin 
(1848). He commanded the .forces operating 
against the revolutionists in Baden. He was 
Regent, of Prussia (*850-61)* and came to the 
throne in 1867. Under the seign of Emperor 
William the war w^th Denmark added the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to. the king- 
dom of Prussia., Next followed the ‘war with 
Austria, Wlucn ended at Sadowa in favour^ |£ 
Prussia the feudal contest existing between 
the twoanatiens as to which should be supreme 
in Germany. The war was brought about 
through the diplomacy of Prince Bismarck, with 
the view to establish a North-German Con- 
federation, under the leadership of Prussia, and 
an offensive and defensive treaty "of alliance 
was concluded with Bavaria, Baden, and Wilr- 
temberg. France saw with uneasiness the 
rising military power of Prussia,,-, and the 
Emperor of the French, whose government was 
failing at home, endeavouring to , res]bore his 
prestige by a bold stroke, entered Upon the war 
with Urermany (1870-71), resulting in the fall of 
the Empire, and the subjugation* of Fraiice. 
The Prussian King besieged Paris, and forced 
it to surrender (armistice signed January 19th, 
1871). After the signature of the treaty of 
peace (February, 1871), by which France lost the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, and had to 
pay Germany an indemnity of £200, 000,000, 
King William of Prussia was crowned as the 
first Emperot of Germany m the Hall of 
Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles. The life ot 
Emperor William has been several times 
attempted. Consult Barnard Smith’s “ Life of 
Williarn 1 .” 

William III., Prince of Orange-Nassau, 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, King of the 
Netherlands (Holland), b. 1817. He succeeded 
his father, the late King William II., 1840. His 
mother, Queen Anne Pauline^ was the sister of 
the late Ezar Nicholas 1 . of Russia. In 18*7 
he put an end to the Concordat with the Holy 
Sec. He married twice ; his first wife being 
the Princess Sophia Frederica Matilda, daughter 
of William I., Duke of Wilrtemberg. She died 
in 1877. He married, in 1879, the Princess Emma 
Adelaide Wilhelmma Theresa, daughter of 
PriifUe George Victor of Wal deck, and Pvrmont, 
and sister of our own widowed Dueness of 
Albany. King William by his first wife had 
issue, Prince William Nicholas Alexander 
Charles Henry, b. 1840, d. 1879, and Prince 
William Alexander Charles Henry Frederick, 
Prince of Orange, b, 1851 : the elder died at 
Paris June 21st, 1884. The heir presumptive is 
Princess Wilhelmina, b, 1880. 

Williams. Mr. Montagu, a distinguished 
member of the criminal bar, and now (1888) one 
of the police magistrates for Greenwich, was* 
at various times a tutor, soldier, playwright, 
actor, critic, and journalist. Called to the bar 
in 1862, Mr. Williams devoted himself entirely 
to criminal practice, in which he was markedly 
successful. Within the dast few years Mr. 
Williams’ voice unfortunately gave way, and for 
this reason probably he accepted a police magis- 
tracy, for whfch his ripe experience eminently 
qualifies him. 

Williamson, Alexander William, Fh.D.» 
F.R.S., LL.D., Dublin and Edin., b. M m w-t, 
1824. btudied in the universities of Heiijelberg m 
and Giessen, under Gmelin and Liebig. Ap- 
pointed Professor of Practical Chemistry in • 
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U^wersity College, London (1849), and on the 
retirement of Professor Graham from the chair 
of chcjpistry in the same college Tfr. Williamson 
was chbsen to succeed him in that office, while 
still retaining the chair of Radical chemistry, 
For important researches on “Etherification 
and the Constitution of Salts,” Professor 
Williamson was awardpd in 1862 the Royal 
Medal of the Royal Society. He has twice been 
President of the Chemical Society ; President of 
Jto British Association (1S73), ancf noiy holds the 
position of general tteasurer. He is a member 
of the Senate of the University of .London. 
Appointed chief gas examine! to the City of 
London (1876). He took an active part in pro- 
moting the establishment of degrees of science 
at the University of London, and has written 
numerous works, amongst others being his 
“ Handbook of Chemistry.” r 

wills, Sir Alfred/ a judge of the Queens 
as 

distinguished academical career, entered at the 
Middle Temple, by which inn he was called to 
the bar in 1851;. He obtained a solid reputa- 
tion as a junior. Q.C. (1872). His appointment 
to the Dtfhch enriched the judicature with 
the presence of an able lawyer, and a map of 
the highest personal character. Mr. Justice 
Wills never took any great part in politics, but 
has published one or two little works about 
Alpine scenery. 

wills, William Gorman, dramatist, b. in 
Kilkenny, lieland, 1828. Educated at Tnn. 
Coll. Dublin, lie substquerflly became a 
student at the Royal Irish Academy, and de- 
voted himself to poi trait painting. He is the 
author of a large number of plays and adapta- ; 
turns, oi which the best known are “ The Mon 
o' Airlift. ’ “ Charles I." (which ran for 200 nights 
at the Lyceum in ’72-73, and which fust brought 
out the tragic powers oi Mr. Henry living); 
“Ninon” (nm for 8 months at the Adelplu), 
“Olivia,” “Claudian” (in conjunction with Mr. 
Wilson Barrett) at the Princess's, ’85 ; and the 
adaptation of “ Faust.” in which Mr. Irving and 
Mias Terry achieved their most brilliant suc- 
cesses. The play, pi oduced in Nov. ’85, ran for 
188 nights. The same play, on the return of 
Mr. Irving from America, was revived, ami had 
another prolonged run. 

Wimbledon Meeting. A meeting r held 
annually under canvas at Wimbledon, under 
the auspices of the National Rifle Association, 
lor the encouragement of rifle shooting among 
dhe volunteers. Various prizes are competed 
for ; the principal event being the Queen's 
I rize, value ,£250, with the badge of the Asso- 
ciation, won 111 1887 by Lieut, Warren, 1st 
Middlesex. 

Winchester, Rt. Rev. Edward Harold 
Browne, Lord Bishop of. The see was founded 
<•35, and, has an income of ^6,500. In prece- 
dence bishops of thisdiocesc rank afttfr London. 
His lordship, the 84th bishop, and prelate r.f 
ihc Most Noble Order of the Garter (1873), is 
the son of Lieut.-Col. Robert Browne, J.P., 
D.L,/ of Morton - House, Bucks, and was b 
»8x», Educated at Eton, and Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he graduated as Wrangler 
/ 1832), took the Crosse theological Scbolai ship 
(1833) .the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship (1834), 
andthe Norri&jpn pj iie (1835), and the same 
yea«M»rocecded M.A., B.D. (1855), and I).P. 

1 u864Lth® Hon, D.C.L of Oxford (.1877)1 Hon. 
D.D. (1685). Ordaim deacon (1836), priest 
(1847), by the Bishop of Fiy,ho was cornea. ated 


Lord Bishop of Ely in Westminster -Abbey 0 
(1864), and translated to the dioceftc of Win- 
chester ( 1873 ). In 1884 his lordship was made 
an Hon. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Formerly was Fellow and Tutor of 
his College (1837-40), curate of Stroud, Glou- 
cester (1840); perpetual curate of St. lames's, 
Exeter (1841) ; perpetual curate of St. Sid well, 
Exeter (1841-43), .Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Hebrew in St. David’s College Lampeter 
(1843-49), prebendary of St. David's (1848-30), 
vicar oi itenwyn and prebendary of Exeter 
O849-57), Norrisian Professor of Divinity dt 
Cambridge (1854-64), vicar of Heavitree (1857), 
Canon 01 Exeter (1857-64), Proctor in Convoca- 
tion for the clergy of the diocese of Exeter 
(1852-64). As an author his lordship is best 
known bv his learned “ Exposition of theXXXDC. 
Artioles ’*(1850 : 12th edition 1882). This work 
lias been translated into Spanish, and the Expo- 


Winchester College. See Public Schools. - 
Windsor, Military Knights. See Army. 

Wlndthorst, Dr. Ludwig. The leader of the 
Roman Catholic party in the parliament of 
Prussia, b. in 1812. He studied at the Uni- 
versities of Gottingen, and Heidelberg, .\fter 
having filled several posts in the legal profes- 
sion, he became, in 1863, Minister of Justice 
under the Hanoverian Government, being also 
a menibei of the Hanoverian Estates of the 
Realm. In 1867 he entered the Prussian 
Parliament, and constituted himself the cham- 
pion of the Catholic Church of Germany. At 
the present time he occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the Reichstag. 

Windward Islands. The southern section 
of the Lesser Antilles. Politically the name is * 
applied to the Bntish Colony, whose constitu- 
tion was remodelled in 1885, and now consists 
of the islands of Grenada and the Grenadines, 
St. Vincent, St, Lucia, and Tobago. Area 
635 sq. m., pop. 114,000. These islands have 
previously formed separate colonies, and have 
possessed other forms of government. They 
now together form one Crown colony, with a 
Governor, Executive and Legislative Councils, 
wholly unelective. Each island has a sub- 
ordinate Administrator and staff. Before the 
new airangement the Governed of Barbados 
was vested with supreme authority over the 
Windward Islands ; but now that connection 
has been severed. St. George , 0 in Grenada, is , 
the capital, and seat of government. See ) 
unc^er the several islands. Consult “Her * 
Majesty’s Colonies,” Layard’s “Through the 
West Indies,” etc. 

Wingfield Sculls. See Aquatics, 

Winnipeg (Indian “turbid water”). The 
capital of Manitoba (q.v.) t pop. 30,000. At the 
junction of Red and Assiniboine rivers, some 
miles above their outflow into Lake Winnipeg. 
Mere hamlet 1871, pop. 240 ; now a fine citv. 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, P.C., K.C.B., 

son of the celebrated traveller Dr. Samuel Wolff, 

! and Lady Georgiana Mary Wolff. He first 
I entered into the public service — after quitting 
| Rugby, where he was educated — under the 
! auspices of Lord Palmerston, to whom he was 
! introduced at the age of seventeen, and who 
j gave Win an appointment in the Foreign Office. 

| After a service of five years in this office he 
! was made attache to tne British Legation at , 
! Flurti.ie. Ala rv\ aids he was attached to the 
: m ssion of the Earl of Westmorland ; and 
1 was next appointed by the Earl of Maltnes- 
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** bury to a post in the Foreign Office, Not 
long after m was transferred to the Colonial 
Office, under the auspices of Sir E. L, Bulwer 
(afterwards Lord Lytton), and sent to the 
Ionian Islands as secretory to the Lord High 
Commissioner. His services in this capacity 
were acknowledged in 186a by his appoint- 
ment as K.C.M.G., when, on the cessation of 
the British protectorate over these islands, 
his services ceased. He first entered Parlia- 
ment in 18^4, as member for Christchurch, and 
in i88j was elected member for Portsmouth, for 
which borough he continued to sit up to the 
election ert ’85- On his entry into parliament 
he showed an early capacity for dealing with 
foreign affairs, and in particular he gave 
valuable aid to the administration of Lord 
Jteaumaficld in all ' matters relating to its 
Eastern policy, which led to his appointment, 
in 1875, a » British High Commissioner lor the 
delimitation and organisation of “ Eastern 
Roumelia.” In this new sphere Sir II. D. 
Wolff achieved a marked success. Pie was 
nominated a K.C.B. In parliament he took a 
prominent and authoritative part m all dt bates 
on the Eastern Question, including Egypt. 
His acquaintance with Egyptian and Tuikish 
affairs led to his being sent (1885) by the 
Salisbury administration to Constantinople, as 
plenipotentiary ior the settlement of the affairs 
pi Egypt, in accordance with the Ottoman 
Government. Appointed as Ambassador to 
Teheran Jan. ’88. 

Wolseley, General, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
jst Visa. (Cleat. 1885); b. 1833 m county 
Dublin. Entered the army as an ensign in the 
Both Regiment, m 18514. After going through 
the second Burmese war, in which he was 
wounded ho seveiely as to necessitate his 
leaving for England, he was commissioned as a 
major in the 901b Foot. He served before Sebas- 
topol, in the Crimean war, as Acting-Engineer, 
When he was again seriously wounded. Pro- 
moted, he was subsequently ordered lo China, 
Where, after attaining to^ a colonelship, he 
returned home. In 1867 he was sent, as 
deputy Quarter-Master General f to Canada, 
where trouble was apprehended in connection 
With the “Trent” affair. He successfully led 
tfie Red River expedition, and after serving as 
assistant Adjutant-General at home, in 1873-4 
successfully conducted the Ashantee \tar. For 
his sei vices yi this campaign he reserved the 
g thanks of Parliament with a grant of ,625,000, 

* ami cieated a K.C.B. He bears a large number 
of medals and orders. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was appointed to administer the Government 
of Natal in 1875, and Cyprus 111 1S78. On his 
return from South Africa, he was (1880) appoin- 
ted Quarter-Master General, Adjutant-General 
in 1882, and General the same year. In recog- 
nition of his Services in successfully conducting 
the military operations against Arabi Pasha in 
Egypt he was created Baron Wolseley of Cairo 
(1885), and received a gratuity of £20, 000. He 
was elevated to the rank of a Viscount, and 
made a K.P. for his services in conducting the 
expedition into the Soudan lor the relief of 
General Gordon. Lord Wolseley has written a 
hovel, Aid various military papers ; and US s 
"Soldier’s Pocket-book” is %ell known. 
Women, Higher Education of. See ed. *87. 

Womens Offering. See Queen’s Jubilee 
Presents. 

Women's Eights. See ed. '86. 

Wood, Major-Gen. Sir Henry Evelyn, V.C., 
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G.C.M.G,* K.C.B., b. 1838. Served in the npty 
<*852-55), and was severely wounded a^r the 
storming o^thfe Redan at Sebastopol. Joined 
the army (1855) as a Comet of Light Dyagoohs 
(the 13th). Saw service in the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny, b«mg (1855) a brigadier-major in 
Somerset’s brigade, and commander of a regi- 
ment of Beatson’s Horse (1859-60). He won at 
this time the coveted distinction of the Victoria 
Cross, and medal (or the Mutiny suppression 
(1855-60). Was wounded* in the Ashanti war; 
and commanded a column in the war agatoa* 
the Kaffirs, Ir the Zulu campaign (1879), won 
the battle bf Kambala. Commanded m the 
Boer war (1881), and on the death of Sir Geo. 
Colley became Governor of Natal and Com- 
ma nder-m-clnef of the British forces. In x88a 
the fourth brigade of the second division was 
under his order 111 Egypt, during the operations 
before Alexandria, and those leading to thesut- 
renderof Kaffir Do war and Darnietta. Bore part 
in the Soudan campaign of 1885, and was after- , 
wards Commando r-in-crnefofthe Egyptian army. 
Woodcote Stakes. See Horse Racing. 
Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, The. 
(For history see ed. '87, and ior Bogrd of Trade 
Returns see Trade ’87). 

Woolner, Thomas, R.A., b. 1825, showed 
an early talent for sculpture, and was placed 
in the studio of William Behnes. Exhibited 
remarkable skill in producing models of a 
poetical and historical character. His "Death 
of Boadicea” (1843) attracted much attention, 
and gave premise ot his subsequent eminent 
career. Mr. Woolnei, who favoured the ideas 
ol the " pre-Raphaelite ” school (qr.v.), went to 
Australia in 1854, where he modelled a number 
of excellent likenesses in medallion. Since his 
return {>856) he has produced statues and 
busts of many eminent men. Amongst his 
latest works are statues of Sir Stamford Kaffies 
for Singapore, and of Bishop Fraser of Man- 
chester. Elected R.A. (1874) he was ior some 
years Professor of Sculpture in the Boyal Academy. 

Worcester, Right Rev- Henry Philpott, 
D.D., 102nd Bishop of (founded 679) i b. at 
Chichester 1807 ; son of Richard Philpott, Esq. 
Educated at St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge 
(senior wrangler and Smith’s prizeman) ; elected 
a Fellow, and (1845) Master of his College 
nnd Canon Residentiary of Norwich ; drdained 
deacon (1831), priest (1833); was subsequently 
chaplain to the late Prijice Consort; consecrated 
to tins see (i860). 

Working Men's Clubs and Institutes. 

The first regularly appointed “ Working Men’s 
Club ’’ formed under that name was established 
by the Rev. E, Butcher Chatmer, vicar of St. 
Matthias, Salford, in 1858. Miss Adeline 
Cooper, with the aid of the: Karl of Shaftesbury 
and other friends, opened the Duck Lane Work- 
ing Men's Club in Westminster in i860 ; and in 
1861 Mis Bayley opened a Workmen’s Hall in 
the Kensington Potteries. In 1862 the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union was formed, 
with Lord Brougham as its president. The 
mam difference between previous attempts to 
meet the wants of working men, and these 
"clubs, was that m the latter recreation, refresh- 
Aent and social intercourse were the essentia! 
features. A determined and not altogether un- 
successful eff ort Iron) the first has been made, by 
the best friends oi working men’s clubs irr all 
ranks, to make them in a subordinattf^egree 
instrumental in promoting education^ among m 
their members ; and hence the word " institute' 1 
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iSladn many cases been connected with that of I 
cluQ% But the club movement, which as a 
national movement began in i8§o-2, had its 
birth among temperance reformers, and 'was 
intended to supply the industrial classes with 
a counter-attraction to and & substitute for t^e 
public-house. This in its primary stages it 
Jailed permanently to do, except in a very few 
exceptional cases, where great popular and 
personal influence, as at Wisbeach, was brought 
to bear effectively. But the slubs never took 
met among the operative class until they could 
obtain any refreshments at them which they 
desired. The apprehensions felt rfn thfs score 
have proved gi mindless, and the cause of 
temperance has greatly gained by the formation 
of the social clubs where the members can get 
the drink tlicv prefer without having to go 
to the public-house. Intemperance is never 
permitted in a bona-fide workmen's club. The 
Board of Inland “Revenue and the Council of the 
Club Union, vith the concurrence of a former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have arranged 
clear and satisfactory rules for the protection 
of .bond fide clubs. When first started, working 
men's clubB were kept scrupulously free from 
all party political or sectarian elements. A 
common meeting ground was sought for men 
of all parties and sects. Many of them still 
adhere to this platform ; but political clubs 
during the ( last ten 01 twelve years have 
multiplied in all directions with remarkable 
rapidity. Their first promoters affirmed as 
their raison d'etre the necessity for promoting 
the political education of the people. In a large 
number of instances, especially m clubs formed 
by the operatives themselves, and not by 
candidates for parliamentary honours or their 
friends, this object is to some extent pbtained, 
as in London and other large towns. But, 
although in probably a great majority of cases 
the Liberal or Conservative Club is the head- 
quarters and recognised machinery for party 
political purposes, it difters from an ordinary 
working men’s club only during electioneering 
activity, and perhaps mi bringing together men 
of different social position more frequently. 
The political element has also been found to 
supply that clement of brotherly fellowship and 
union, as at Wednesburv, which is so essential 
to the healthy life ana vigour of a club, but 
which had been found fatally deficient when it 
was simply a social club without any sufficient 
bond ot union between the membeis. In 1883 
the Council of the Club issued a statement, fiom 
which it appeared that during the twenty years 
of its existence it had been instrumental in 
founding more than 1,000 clubs and institutes, 
having about ipo,ooo members. More than 500 
of these are- affiliated to the Society, and about 
' 30 join ^ annually. , More than 50 per cent, of 
the clubs are wholly self-supporting. It has a 
‘ circulating library, which during the last ten 
years has lent to the affiliated clubs upwards of 
50,000 volumes. It holds various meetings 
during the year for athletic sports, trophies 
and prizes being accorded. Money prizes for 
the best essays arid answers in history 
examinations, and debating competition, are 
,, adSCMgiVen. The dub movement has spread tt> 
fjnM^'^erstuuav, Sweden, the Unitea States, and 
oMfttthia, ana is now being introduced into 

L The title given to some thirty of 


the most successful comjpetitors in the highest 
mathematical examination at Cambridge, an* 
sweringto the first class in the final mathema* 
tical schools at Oxford ; the men of the second 
class being styled senior uptimes, and the third 
class junior optimes. The term wrangler (verb 
** to wrangle," Used in its older sense, 11 to 
argue/') was adopted from the fact that the can- 
didate used at one time to undergo viva-voce ex* 
animation only* The student who heads the list 
is called 41 Senior Wrangler," the others being 
placed second, third, etc,, according to merit. 
The examination, formerly held in January only, 
takes place twice in the year, the Tripos list 
being also issued in June. 

Wreck Commissioner, The, assisted by one 
or more assessors, of nautical, engineering, or 
other special skill or knowledge, chosen by 
himself from the nominations of the Board of 
Trade, holds a formal investigation, at the 
request of the Board, into the Joss or 
abandonment of any ship, or into any shipping 
casualty at sea, and may suspend the certifi- 
cates of masters, and mates. The Wreck 
Commissioner is also Chief of the Court of 
Survey for London, winch hears appeals 
against decisions of the Boaid of Trade m 
cases where ships have been detained for 
being unseaworthy or ovei laden. Oommia- 
sioner, Henry Cadogan Rothery, M.A. (jfo,ooo); 
Chiaf Clerk and Registrar, London District, 
W. E. S. Thompson (^580). 

Wreck Statistics. See Loss of Life at Sea. 

Writs. Should a seat become vacant during 
a session, from any one ofthe causes mentioned 
under the head of House of Commons, a new 
writ is moved for at the commencement of an 
ordinary sitting, generally by one of the Whips 
of the party to which the late member be- 
longed. Provision is also made for the issue of 
writs during the recess without the interven- 
tion of the House, it being enacted that the 
Speaker may, on the production of a certificate 
signed by two in embers that a member has 
died, or accepted amoffice held direct from the 
Crown, or has been called to the House of 
Lords, or that the seat has become vacant 
by the bankruptcy of a member, order a writ to 
be issued for a fresh election to fill the vacancy 
thus caused. But a writ may n f ot be issued 
during tfie recess on the acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds or of the like offices. The 
Lunacy (vacating of Seats) Act, *1886, provides-- 
a procedure by which the seat of any member 
who may have been received into a lunatic 
asylum shall be declared vacant. 

Wyndham, Mr* Charles, actor, made his 
first appearance 111 a small part at New York in 
1861. Shortly afterwards he served as surgeon 
Mn the Confederate army during the civil war. 
Coining to this country, he began his theatrical 
career on the London stage in 1866, and has 
always maintained a high reputation as a lead- 
ing comedian. For ten years Mr. Wyndham 
has been lessee of the Criterion Theatre. In 
Feb. last Mr. W. was the recipient of a massive 
loving cup from the Prince of Wales as a souvenir 
of a performance of “ David 6 amok” at Sand- 
ringham, Jan. '87. Recently Mi. W., *in com- 
pany with Miss Mary Moor% performed m the 
above named play, m German, at the Residans 
Theatre, Berlin, and won great applause from . 
the German critics. 
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Yachttflg* Of the thirty*six leading Yacht Hook oa the morning of March 10&, nod 
Clubs in the United Kingdom the. oldest is the after parting company the same night they 
Cornwall, which was established at Falmouth drtl not once afterwards eight each other, 
as far back as i;ao, although the date of the hence the element of uncertainty prevailed 
Admiralty warrant is the same as that of the on board both yachts. The equinoctial gales 
northern, stationed at Rothesay. The Pxinoe were struck on the i-rth, ana on the ajtst 
of WaleB isL commodore of the Yacht Squadron a terrific cyclqpe wa% encountered, but 
(Cowes), Che Albert (Soqthsea), the Alfred the vessels rdde out the storm triumphantlv. 

(Kingstown), and the Thames, Yachts of and on the 26th the Coronet was loggetTTra 

fifteen tons and upwards, Government measure, doing tjm top score, sox miles. The Irish 
must be registered at the Custom House in coast-line burst uoon the view of those on 

London, or at one of the ports, and owners board this yacht early on the morning of the 

are not allowed to fiy the oolours of the club 27th j and Captain Crosby, obtaining the ser- 
to which they belong without first having vice of a pilot off the Old Head of KinsSle, 
obtained the proper Admiralty warrants. The learned the joyful tidings that his gallant craft 
sailing rules, scale of time allowances, and was thejirst sighted. Speeding along with all 
measurements, are guided by the oode arranged sail set the Coronet scua&fed over the winning 
by the Yacht Racing Association in 1880, and line-mark of Roche’s I?oint at 12.49 p.m., amid 
regattas are held at various points of the coast the hearty cheers of a large party of yachtsmen 
during the summer months, whilst in the Who were on the alert. The full tune occupied 
month of August the waters of the Solent in the journey was *4 days and Z9 hours ; 
are thickly studded with yachts of varying rig, but Captain Samuels, who commanded the 
tonnage, and nationality. The matches of ’87 Dauntless, did not reach the goal until the 
were especially exciting, and the movements evening of the following day, having met with 
of the steel cutter Thistle were watched with light baffling winds and calms oft the Irish 
the keenest interest. She was built by Messrs, coast. On the 25th, however, she succeeded 
Mend A son, at Meadowside, on the banks of in logging 328 miles. Contrary to general 
the Clyde, from the designs of Mr. G. L. expectations, neither of the yachts took part 
Watson, for a syndicate of Scotch gentlemen, in the Jubilee raoe for a prize of 1,000 guineas, 
headed by Mr. J. Bell, of Glasgow, with a round the British Isles, open to the world, 
view to competing with the Mayflower for the irrespective cJf rig or tonnage. Neither did the 
Amexioa Cup. Prior to her departure for the Thistle nor /rex ; hence the result of the con- 
United States, however, sne proved her test was deemed very doubtful. This race 
superiority over all English yachts, and on was promoted by the Royal Thames Club, and 
starting for New York sported eleven winning the conditions were that the start should take 
flags. So remarkable were her performances place ffom the Nore, that the competing craft' 
in the home waters that the Americans decided should sail north, an t d that so long as the 
upon building The Volunteer, and this sloop mainland was left on the port side those in 
having defeated the Mayflower in a trial, it command could select their own course. The 
was decided to rely upon her in preference to Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by the 
the conqueror of the Galatea, in the series of Princess of Wales and a large party, started 
races for the America Cup.. This trophy was eleven yachts shortly after noon on the 14th 
originally presented for open competition by June, and the first vessel to complete the trip, 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, at Cowes Regatta the estimated distance of which is 1,590 nautical 
in 1851, on which occasion it was won by the miles, was Sir Richard Sutton’s Genesta, 85 
America, a schooner flying the stars and stripes, tons; this beautiful cutter crossing the win* 
and built on the wave principle. The \vinner, ning line at Dover at a quarter past five on the 
however, subsequently set it apart as a “per- moiling of the 27th, having made an average 
petual challenge for friendly rivalry Retween of 122 knots per day. Lord F. Cecil’s cutter 
foreign countries,” but its possession has not Sleuthhound was second, and Major Ewing's 
been very frequently contested. In ’70 the schooner Gwendolin third. 

Cambria made an unsuccessful attempt to bring Yates, Edmund Hodgson, editor and pro- 
back the Cup to this country, as did the Livonia prietor of The World , was b. 1831. After com* 
in the following year. The Canadian schooner pleting his education, he obtained an appoint- 
Counteaa of Dulferin, the Atalanta, the Genesta, ment m the Post Office, from which he retired 
and the Galatea afterwards made equally futile in 1872. Mr. Yates early distinguished himself, 
efforts to defeat the American representatives ; He was “The Flaneur ” of the Morning Star, 
and the latest endeavours of the Thistle, over and subsequently dramatic Critic to the Daily 
what is known as the inside (38 miles) and News, and London correspondent of the New 
outside (20 miles in and ao out) courses in New York Herald . Mr. Yates has also held various 
York Bay, on the 27th and 80th of September editorships, including Temple Bar, Tinsley's 
last respectively, proved just as ineffectual, the Magazine, and Time . He is the author of 
Volunteer winning the first race bv nearly many novels, of which the most popular, 
nineteen minutes (deducting a time allowance perhaps, are, “Broken to Harness," “Running 
of a few seconds), and the last by ten minutes, the Gauntlet,” “ Kissing*" the Rod,” “Black 
The Thistle was commanded by Captain Barr. Sheep,” “Land" at Last.’ 
whilst tffe handling of the Volunteer was YeaxlingSfSale ot The demand in 1887 has 
entrusted to Captain Haff j and the advantages scarcely been equal to that of the two preceding 
of the centre-board used by American yachts years. A yearling may be bred and reared at 
are now more than ever evident. The race a cost of £150) and the sales of*colts and fiUiea in 
across the Atlantic between Captain Colt’s 1886 brought in an average of 8x5 guineas each. 
Dauntless and Mr. Bush’s Coronet, for a prize while the number sold was sat. In 1865, 484 m 
of 80 ,-iqo dollars, was started from Sandy yearlings were sold at an average of »73 ffuineat 
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and in 1884, 493 yearlings were disposed of at as a foundation scholar, and graduated B.A.* ^ 
an A^emge of 25a guineas. The highest price 3rd class Lit. Hum. (1840), M.A. (1843k and 
paid for a yearling during the season of ’87 Was proceeded B.D. and D.D. (1856), is F.R.S. and 
the sum of 3,000 guineas, for a Hampton colt, FVR.G.S. Ordained deacon (1842) by the Bishop 
the Hamptons having acl\ieved the highest of Oxford, and priest (1843) by the Bishop of 
average. The other most sucsessful sires of the Winchester. Consecrated Lord Bishop of Glou- 
season have been Hermit, Springfield, Isonomy, coster and Bristol (Dec. 15th, x86x), translated 
Speculum, and Chmballo. See Horse Racing, to York (Feb. 1863). His Grace became sue- 
YeUow Books* See H..ue Books, cessivcly Fellow, Tutor, Dean, and Bursar of 

TSOiaon 0 1 tRo Guard. A bodyguard to Queen’s College (1847-55), Provost of Queen’s 
the sovereign, first institutes by Henry VII., College (1855-62), was Hampton Lecturer (1853), 
UR&the oldest corps in H.M. Service.* Its head- Select University Preacher (1856), Preacher at 
quarters are at tne Tower; and the men, who Lincoln’s Inn (1858);' Chaplain-in-ordinary to 
wear the picturesque dress of Tudor dhys, are the Queen (i860), and rector of All Saints’, 
better known as heel-eaters. The captain is Marylcbone (1855). As an author and editor 
always a peer and a privy councillor. See his Grace is well known. He is the author 
Ministry. of several sermons, addresses, and pamphlets 

“Y 0 Sette Of Odd Volumes.” A social club published at various times, and has written 
for intellectual conversation and discussions, more important works, among which may be 
founded by Mr, B.-Quaritch, 1878. Meetings mentioned, “The Atoning Work of Christ,” 
held first Friday in eVery month. By rule xiv. Hampton Lectures (1853); "An Outline of the 
“ The Sette” consists of twenty-one ; but there Necessary Laws of Thought” (1849). This 
are “Supplemental Odd Volumes” to the work made his Grace’s position as a logician. * 
number of seven. The club has edited and His Grace lias also contributed to the “Speaker’s 
printed twenty books of exceptional rarity, Commentary.” 

which are very much sought after; the average Yorkshire Anglers’ Association- See An- 
of each edition is, however, only 133. tor gling. 

names and titles of members of the club *See Young England Party. A band of young 
ed. ’87. "old tory ” aristocrats formed during the corn 

Yeomanry, Old English. See Land Ques- law agitation, 1842-6 Their principle yas that 
TWN, the ancient relation subsisting between rich 

York August Meeting. See Horse Ractng. and poor should be restored, that the rich 
York, Et. HOXL and Most Rey. William should rule with benevolence and justice, and 
Thomson, P.C., Lord Archbishop of, Primate of that the lower classes should revert to the 
England and Metropolitan, and one of the Lords feudal vassalage. Lord J. Manners and Hon. 
of Her Majesty's Most Hon. Privy Council. G. Sinytbe were the leading spirits in the 
The see dates from 625, and has an income of movement, and Disraeli gave them his support. 
£to t ooo . His Grace, the 86th Archbishop in Harriet Martineau compares their demands 
succession, is the son ofthe late Joh%Thomson, with those of the Tractarians in another but 
Esq., J.P., of Whitehaven, and was educated similar direction (" History of the Peace,” 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he entered vol. ii., p. 520). 


Z 

iombMi and Shirfi Elvers. The Zambesi m gold* iron, ivory, and many native products, 
is the largest of the African rivers flowing into See Nyassa. Blantyre, Mozambique. Oon- 
the Indian Ocean. It rises in the Baft>t-se suit a paper by H. E. O’Neill, in " Proceedings 
country, running south and then east, with R. G. S., July 1885. 

a course of 1,500 ihiles. Its banks w -re the Zanzibar. A territory on tfte east coast, pf 
scene of Livingstone’s earlier wanderings, and Africa. Consists of the island of Zanzibar, 
he discovered the famous Viotoria Falls, more 55 by 25 miles, area 625 sq. m. ; pop. 300,000. 
sublime than Niagara. Native traders descend the isles of Pemba and Mafia, and some points 
to the Portuguese settlements on the lower on the Suaheli coast. In 1886-7 a Joint Commis- 
river* South of the Zambesi lie the countries sion representing Great Britain, Germany, and 
of Monomotapa, Mashona, and Manic a, where France, fixed the boundaries of the Seyyid’s 
are many ancient ruins, testifying to the dominions on the mainland, with reference to 
presence of a civilised people. The most those of dative chiefs and those acquired by 
recent explorers seem to have found proof Germany. To the last Power was assigned the 
that these were Phoenician. Gold is said to country inland from,, the Rovuma river to Kili- 
be § plentiful. The Shire drains Nyassa and maujaro, which is administered by the German 
Shirwa lakes,' falling into the Zambesi about East African Cp.Cy.o.), together with Vitu and 
go miles from the sea. There English enter- Manda Bay and Port Durnford. Great Britain 
mdse is finding its way into Central Africa, acquired a protectorate over the country from* 
Though navigation is broken by falls, there Kilimanjaro north to Tana river, with port of 
are steamers on the Shir6 and Nyassa, and (Mombasa. Zanzibar is left with a strip of coast 
00 increasing English settlement, whose trade extending ten miles Inland, and from Cape 
already amounts to j£aoo,ooo per annum. Delgadp to Kipini and the Ozi river, north of 
But tne traveller Hinkelmann was killed by which it has only the isolated points of Lamoo, • 
natiswo near Mopea on the Shir-6 in 1886. Kismayu, Brava, Merke, Mukdusha, and War- 

t Thesf rivers form a natural waterway and sheikh. The capital, Bhanganny or TJagqja, 
means of access to vast populous regions, rich has a population of 90,000, and is the emporium 
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of a large trade. The islands are excessively conspiracy against the Khurri, \nd 
fertile, producing cloves, rice, sugar-cane, moved to Gibraltar.; but was released jnmm 
manioc, millet, cocoanut, oranges, etc. Of the months ago^and is now at Cairo, 
rivers descending to the Suaheli coast, the J uba, Zeil&tL A town and port on the north Somali 
Kingani, Wami, Lufiji, and Rovuma, Jure more coast of the Gulf of Aden. It forms part of the 
or less navigable, the last two for many miles British Protectorate established in 1885 on this 
up. The whole coast is said to be capable of coast. It is a market for the exchange of pro- 
producing unlimited quantities of Such valuable duce from the interior with*European goods* 
commodities as doves, sugar, cocoa, coffee, In the seventh cenihry, and for long after, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, Guinea pepper, sesame, Zeilah was the capital ol .he'Arab empire of the 
indigo, ccfiton, tobacco, the oil-palm, etc. same name. Was in Egyptian hands before 
Cattle thrive Well in some districts. Zanzibar England took it. See Berber*, Ai>eB,^MNS 
was conquered in 1784 by the Imam of Muscat. Somaliland. 

It is now independent, and is ruled by a ZenahaBlblO and Medical Mission, 
sultan or Seyvid, Bargash ben Said, son of Female Normal School and 

the Imam of Muscat, who succeeded in 1870. Society. In co-operation with the Chiurth 

Caravans start to the interior "and the Great Missionary and other Protestant missionary 
Lakes from Mombasa, Fangani, Saadani, Baga- societies in India. Founded 1852. Tile 

moyo, Dar-es-Salam (whence a road is being object of the Society is threefold : viz. (x) To 

out to Nyassa), and Quiloa. They carry arms, send to* the women of India the Gospel, by 
cotton, beads, and brass-wire, returning with means of female missionaries ; (2) To alleviate 
gum copal, cloves, ivory, wax, indiarubber, their sufferings in sickness, and minister to 
cocoanut oil, oil-seeds, etc. The pop. of Zan- their spiritual need, through the ageney of duly 
Zibar island is composed of Arabs, intermixed qualified lady medical missionaries; <3^ To 
with various East African races, Hindi and promote education, especially among the highest 
Malagas; traders, and numerous foreigners, classes, based on Holy Scripture, it employs 
Chief are the Arab land-holders and slave- 28 European missionaries, 107 Eurasian and 
employers. The slave-trade, nominally sup- native assistants m schools and zenanas (that 
pressed by treaty with the Seyyid, is still carried part of the house reserved exclusively for the 
on searetfy. There is an army of some 1,200 women of families of good caste),* and 53 Bsble- 
men. Industries are chiefly the extraction of women. It has mission stations at Allahabad, 
cocoanut oil, and, now, sugar- boil jng.^ The Benares, Bombay, Fyzabad,' Lahore, Lucknow, 
Seyyid’s revenue is £245,000. Imports in 1880 Madras, Nassick, Patna, Poonah, and mis- 
,£709,900 ; exports ,£870,350 *, imports in 1883 sionaries or £ible-women at about twenty-five 
£1,220,000; exports £800,000. The commercial small towns and outlying districts. The medfoal 
importance of Zanzibar has been recently in- mission at Lucknow is under the superifttend- 
creasmg, and there is no doubt will now tend ence of a duly qualified lady doctor, assisted 
to progiess vigorously. Trouble between Zan- by a trained native Christian nurse. The 
zibar and Portugal occurred early in 1887 , with zenana -missionaries have access to 900 private 
reference to the possession of territory at Cape houses, wuh 1,235 zenana pupils under in- 
Delgado and Tungi Bay. The dispute was struction. Schools — 541*3 ay schools, with 1,8x3 
peaceably terminated through the intervention pupils; 3 normal schools, with 143 students 
of Great Britain and Germany. Consult report of training tor mission work. There are 120,000,000 
Consul Kirk, in “Reports of H.M.’s Consuls.” women in India, one-third of whom are com- 
Part xiii., 1882; Keith Johnston’s “Africa”; puted to be shut up in zenanas. They can 
H. Johnston’s “Kilima-Njaro Burton’s “Zan- only be reached by means of female agents'; 
zibar”; Thomson’s and Stanley’s various works, and if they are not taught the Gospel by female 
etc. See Diplomatic. missionaries they cannot be taught at all. 

Zebehr Pasha, at one time one of the greatest Three ladies are at present studying at., the 
leaders, particularly of slaves in the*Soudan. London School of Medicine for Women, With 
He obtained much authority there, and acting a ■yew of proceeding to India for medileal 
under the Government at Cairo suppressed mission work in connection with the Soeietyas 
several revoljp in Darfour and adjoining pro- soon as they have fully qualified. TwoWmesa 
vinccs. During Gordon’s first administration (fully qualified doctors) are gaining experience 
Z.'s son rose in revolt, and being defeated by in hospitals in Vienna and Madras respectively, 
the Egyptian troops was afterwards shot, along from whence they will shortly be removed to 
with several of his officeis. After this there take charge of new Hospitals in India Under 
was always supposed to be a blood-feud between the Society's auspices. The income of the 
Gordon and Z., who was ultimately, about ’73, Society is about £xi,ooo. Offices, a, Adelphi 
sent to Cano, where he remained m dignified Terrace, W.C., and 1, Erskine Place, Edits- 
exile. After Gordon reached Khartoum in the burgh. See., Rev. A. H. Lash, 
beginning of ’83, he pressed with great vehe- Zhob Valley Expedition. Undertaken 
jnence on the English Government to send Z. to (Sept. 1884) by a force of 4,000 troops from 
Khartoum as his sucoessorjh&nd with instructions Quetta, under command of General §tr Oriel 
neither to go to Darfour no; the Bahr-Gazelle Tanner, to punish Shah Jehan, chief of the 
provinces, to keep the peace with Abyssinia, Zhob Valley Kakars, for attacks on English 
and to pursue no one who had been engaged in pickets and traders. The chief object, however, 
suppressing his son’s revolt. Gordon nad a was to survey the Zho£> valley, and ascertain 
high opinion of Z.’s courage, administrative whether it was possible to construct a shbft 
a! ility, ifcid personal influence; but the EngliSh dhsy road through it from India to Candafc&r. 
Government declined to follow his advice, The expedition was entirely successful. The 
chiefly because they feared that Z. would revive people submitted in most of the country turn* 
the slave trade, turn traitor, and probably kill versed, and after a short encounter near the 
Gordon 11 stead assisting him. Some time stronghold of Shah Jehan, who took Ttfflight, 4 
altei the Jail ot Khattoum, Z. was arrested at the entire tribe accepted our terms of peaces 
Cairo and charged with being engaged in a ’The Zhob valley, 011 examination, was found 
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xioUio be suitable for the required road, but the 
adjoining Bori valley, nearer Quetta, answered 
the wishes of the Indian Government, and a 
military road is now being carried through it. 
The expedition was further useful in proving 
the whole of this part of soifihern Afghanistan 
to be eminently capable of cultivation In 
former times the Zhob and Bori valleys were 
densely populated, an# under British rule 
they will doubtless recov^- much of their 
prosperity. * 

‘EwHIa . Bom April and, 184b, in Paris. 
Educated at the Lycde St. Louis, in garis, he 
began life at Messrs. Hachette's, the distin- 
guished French publishing firm. He devoted 
much of his leisure to literary work, and soon 
appeared as a novelist in “ Les Myst&res de 
Marseille/" and “Therese Raquin,” exhibiting 
his remarkable power of critical analysis of 
human nature. “ L’Assommoir,” perhaps his 
most popular work, has gone through fifty edi- 
tions. On the stage Zola has not had much 
success, but a dramatised version of “ L’As- 
sommoir " ran for two hundred nights, and an 
English adaptation, “ Drink," had a great suc- 
cess, He is also the author of “Nana,” “ Pot - 
Bouille,” and many other works. As a crijic, 
Zola has contributed much to the Vvltaue and 
the Figaro. He is a writer of remarkable power 
and industry. His last novel is “ La Terre.” 
The book has been prohibited in Austria on 
account of its alleged indecency. 

Bollvereln. The Union for customs purposes 
of different independent German States was 
first proposed by Prussia. Levying varying 
customs at the frontiers of every State being 
found to work disadvantage© usly, it was pro- 
posed that one uniform tariff with regard to 
countries outside the Union should be col- 
lected, and the receipts divided among the 
members of the Union in proportion to theii 
population. With respect to internal trade in 
the Union, as the duties varied in the different 
Slates, a system ol drawbacks was adopted, so 
as to put all upon an equal footing. The 
system has wprked most beneficially for the 
trade of Germany. 

Zorrilla, Leon Manuel Ruiz, Spanish Re- 

S ublican leader, was b. at Burgo de Osma, in 
•Id Castille, in 1834. Piactisealaw in Madrid, 
and entered the Cortes in 1858 a$ a Frogre&ti&t. 
For participation in the June rising of 1866 he 
was exiled, but soon returned to Spain, and 
became Minister of Public Instruction and 
Commerce under the provisional government 
of 1868. In all, Seflor Zorrilla has been three 
times a*Ministerof State: was twice Prime 
Minister, and once during the reign of Amadeo, 
President of the Cortes. Among the more 
notable of Schor Zori ilia’s political acts was 
the abolRionof slavery in Porto Rico ; and he 
also assisted in removing the differential duties 
upon English goods, in granting freedom ol 
worship, and in instituting civil fnarriage. 
After the resignation ol Amaaeo, Seflor Zorrilla 
left Spain, and has since lived abroad, chiefly 
in London and Paris, whence he has carried on 
an active Republican propaganda, 

Zllkertort, M. See Chess. , “ 

Zululand. A country in South Africa, 
north-east of Natal, now a British possession, 
AreA |feout 10,000 sq. m. ; pop, probably 300,000, 


, Is well watered and capable of cultivation, with 
140 miles of seaboard. St. Lucia Bay, the best 
harbour, proclaimed British ( 1885 ), is full of 
. shoals, , and very unhealthy. The coast is 
damp wad hot, but suitable for' sugar and 
Other semi-tropical products. The interior m 
rugged and intersected with rapid rivers, 
but being high, is cooler, drier, and more 
healthy than the coast. At the beginning of 
this century, Chaka, a Zulu chiej, organised 
his people into an army on a European plan. 
He became master of the whole country be- 
tween the Limpopo and Cape Colony. In M38 
his brother Dmgaan succeeded him. Sundry 
of Chaka’s generals became independent, form- 
ing kingdoms far to the north and west; and 
under Panda, "the successor of Dingaan,^ the 
Zulu kingdom became reduced to the territory 
now called Zululand. In 1873 Panda was suc- 
ceeded by Cetewayo (pron. Ketchwy'o), who 
reorganised the Zulu regiments. Cetewayo 
became embroiled with the Natal government, 
and in 1879 British troops entered Zululand 
in three columns. The centre, under Lord 
Chelmsford, suffered a terrible reverse at 
Isandhlwana, where j.ooo British troops were 
slam. In spite of the heroic defence of Rorke’s 
Drift, it had to retreat. On the south Col. 
Pearson defeated a Zulu force, but was be- 
leaguered in Etchowe for some montKk. On 
the north Sir Evelyn Wood sufleied some re- 
verses, but defeated the Zulus at KambulaKop. 
Eventually the Zulus were utterly overthrown 
at Gingihlova and Ulundi, and Cetewayo made 
prisoner. Zululand was then partitioned into 
thirteen chieftainships; but disorder soon en- 
sued. In 1882 Cetewayo was restored to a part 
of the countryj With a Native Reserve, under 
a British Resident, between him and Natal. 
But lie was soon overthrown by the chief 
Usibepu, and obliged to fly to the Reserve, 
where he died. In 1885-6 many Boers trekked 
into Zululand from the Transvaal, seizing land 
and “squeezing” out the Zulus. The influx 
of Zulu refugees into the Reserve and Natal, 
and the formation of a new Boer Republic, in 
defiance of treaties and native rights, caused 
great excitement in Natal. The British 
Government eventually deputed Sir Arthur 
Havclodk, Governor of Natal, to negotiate with 
the Boer leaders. He allowed their claim to 
the pal f of Zululand they had chiefly settled, 
and fecogtoised their republic, while forbidding 
fuitncr encroachment. The “New Republic,” 
as the Boers have named it, is now regularly 
constituted. It occupies the western part of 
Zoluland, and does not reach the coast. Its 
area is 1,380 sq. m. ; capital Vryheid. In 1887 
the British Government, being strongly pressed 
theteto both at home and in South Africa, for- 
mally annexed the whole of Zululand except 
the New' Republic. The area of this acquisition 
is 8,220 sq. m. It is to be governed as a sepa- 
rate Crown colony, and is at present adminis- 
tered by a Resident Commissioner under the 
Governor of Natal. Late in 1887 the Zulu chiefs 
Dinizulu and.Undabuko were cited to appear 
before the Governor, in consequence of their 
having sought Boer aid against thfe^Britrsh. 
Tney refused to appear, and some hostilities 
have ensued. Etchowe appears to be the capital 
of the new British possession. See Natal, 
Transvaal, Swaziland^ and Amatongaland. 
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OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING/ 


Algeria. Estimated expenditure ('87), 
115,000,000 ft. ; revenue, +4,000,000 fr. Imports 
(’86) 322, 167,526 fr. ; exports, 196,399,452 fi. 

Antarctic Expedition. The Treasury has 
returned an unfavourable answer to proposed 
expedition (Jan. 20th). See Geographical 
Progress. 

Austria-Hungary. Manfred^ with Schu- 
mann’s music, given in honour of centenary of 
Lord Byron’s birth (Jan. 32nd). Budget ap- 
proved "by Lower House of Hungaiian Diet as 
a basis for discussion of details.— The first pro- 
v locution in Austria for infringement of a trade- 
mark resulted in a conviction (Jan. 21st).— Count 
Dubsky presented his credentials, as Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, to the Queen Regent (Jan. aist). 

Belgium. Conference of European railway 
managers at Brussels (Jan. 23rd; to regulate 
summer service of railway lines of central 
Europe.— Baron de Worms at Brussels in con- 
nection with Sugar Bounties question (Jan. 
20th) • 

Burmall. Late in Jan. ’88 it was stated that 
the local government had removed the prohi- 
bition against visiting the Ruby Mines. On 
Jan. 22nd it was reported that MicheH’s expe- 
dition had reached Patkoi. 

Byron* Centenary celebrated in London and 
Athens (Jan. 22nd;. 

Canada. Great fire in Montreal (Jan. 21st). 
—Severe weather and snowstorms prevailing 
(Jan. 26th)— Renter. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. Towards the 
end of Jan. '88, it was reported that the 
Government of British Columbia had obtained 
judgment for £50,000 against the Company for 
failure to build the railway to English t Bay in 
the agreed time. It subsequently appeared, 
however, that the Company had been impeded 
in the work by an order of the loc|d courts 
against their ^expropriating some necessary 
land. - 

Churchill, Lord R., on his return journey* 
was the guest of Sir E. Malet at Berlin (Jan. 
23rd). 

Coaling Stations, British. Important paper 
on, by Lord Brassey, before London Chamber 
of Commerce (Jan. 25th). 

COX, Mr., M.P., arrested in London under 
Crimes Act (Jan. 23rd). 

Dillon, Mr. J , M.P., addressed Home Rule 
meeting at Cambridge (fan. 24th). 

• .Earn- Rebel force of Osman Digma, 2,000 
strong, attacked and defeated the Amarar tribe 
at Darah (Jan. 17th). Claims of Ismail Pasha 

and other orinces settled (Jan. 33rd), Ismail 
receiving Egyptian palaces formerl> belonging 
Y to him, property St Stamboul (valise £500,000), 
a commutation of his civil allowances (fourteen 
years' purchase), and £100,000 for crops. 


Prance. By 278 to 320 votes the Chamber 
agreed to principle of bill for utilisatio n of 
sewage of Paris (Jan 33rd).— French Gov^Kf- 
ment offered reward for the discovery of Mr* 
McNeill’s murderer (Jan. 25th). 

Germany, Celebration at San Remo of 20th 
anniversary of Crown Prince’s wedding (Jan* 
25th).— Bill submitted to Federal Council fikh* 
23rd) authorising conclusion of Joan (about 
230,000,0^0 marks) for tarrying out new Military 
Organisation Bill. 

Goschem &t. Hon- J., addressed mass meet- 
ing of Liberal Unionists at Hastings (Jan. 23rd). 

Havanna. Key West telegrams report dis- 
turbances here in consequence of unscrupulous 
acts of officials {Reuter). 

Holland. Government of Dutch Indies pur- 
pose constructing a railway to work the Sumatra 
coal mines (Jan. 23rd). 

India. Gazette extraordinary (Jan. T9th) 
announced aq increase m the duty on salt 
manufactured in or imported by land into India. 
— Value of rupee fixed by Treasury, for the 
adjustment ol accounts between Imperial and 
Indian Governments, for ’88-89 at is- Sh- 
inns of Court. Mr. Hugh Shield, Q.C., new 
Treasurer Gray’s- Inn (Jan. 26th). 

Knights. Sir H. Parkes, Premier New 
South Wales, K.C.M.G., to be G-C.M.G. (Jan. 
19th). — It is stated ( Dotty Telegraph , Jan. 23rd) 
that the honour of knighthood has been con- 
ferred on Mr. G. Baden-rowell, M.P. 

Leo XIII. Pohtische Cotrespondenz states 
that the Pope will shortly issue Encyclical 
letter oi> the social condition of the woiking 
clasps; 

Madden, Mr. Seijeant. New Solicitor-Gea. 
for Ireland (Gazette Jan. 23rd). 

Matthews, Rt. Hon. H., addressed large 
meeting at Birmingham in support of Govern- 
ment (Jan. 24th). * 

Michel, Louise, shot at and wounded by an 
anarchist at Havre (Jam 22nd). 

New South Wales Centenaiy. Celebration 
commenced Jan. 24th. Statue of the Queen un- 
veiled by Lady Carrington. 

Obituaries. 

^Beaumont, EL G. E. de, President French W ater 
Colour Soc. (Jan. 23rd «), 60 
Buxton, SirR, J. (3rd Bart.), M.P. South Shields 
’71-85, D.L. Norfolk (Jan, 20th), 56 
Enthoven, Chapman, one of the last of the 
Waterloo heroes (Jan* «»nd a), IQS 
*Labiohe, M. Eugdne, French popular dramatist 
(Jan. 23rd), Gjh * ‘ 

Gwyn, Howell, M.P. Brecon ’66-68, D.L. Glamor- 
ganshire (Jan. 25th), 81 ** 
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W t W. H., M.P. E. Cornwall 45-53, and 
. aoth), ’76 

l Lady, second wife of Ldrd Sackville, 

<Jan^nrd>, 

ft rtfMwantMy . The Speaker’s noti ficatjp n 
of Issue of writs for election of new member 
for Walton Div. iff Liverpool, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. « 

Panama banal' Under (kite, Jan. goth, '88, 
Mg 4 e Lesseps issued a circular to the ahare- 
holderB, stating that the French Premier, 
M. Tirard, had declined to submit the neces- 
sary bill to the Chamber authorising the Com- 
pany to issue lottery bonds. The venerable 
President urged them to take action in the 
matter with a view of securing the introduction 
of a bill in another wav, and securing support 
for it. On Jan. 23^ TJte Times published part 
of the text of M. Rousseau’s official report (m 
favour), for which see volume. 


RtUfilA It is stated ( Reuter ) that the Russian 
Government intend to impose a tax of 3 percent, 
on the net profits of tne railway companies 
not specially exempted by statute. 

Samoa. News received at Melbourne (Jan. 
93rd) states that the Germans are enforcing the 
payment of taxes, and that a German judge will 
shortly arrive at Apia. It is expected that a 
German protectorate will be proclaimed. 

Serbia Dissolution of the Skuptschina de- 
creed by the King (J an - 24th). 

Bhaw-Lefevre, Rt. Hon. J., addressed large 
meeting at Bradford on the imprisonment of 
Mr. Blunt (Jan. 94th). 

Spain. The Morocco Conference is expected 
to meet about the 2<tli February, should the 
Powers be agreed before that date. 

SU.6Z Canal* lt*was announced fr6m Vienna 
{Ttmes > Jan. 34th) that the Sultan desires to 
introduce some changes in the S. C. Convention 

Switzerland. Federal Council have ratified 


arrangement for repurchase of the North- u 
Eastern Railway 0 a». 19th). ^ 

Thibet. The 32nd Regt. Bengal Infantry has 
been ordered by the Indian Government to 
start for Sikkim (Calcutta, Jan. 35th).— Import- 
ant account of the last exploration in Nepaul 
and Thibet by the Indian Survey Dept, given 
in Times of Jan. 24th. 

Transcaspian Railway, it was reported 

on Jain. 20th, '88, that on the z8ththe first train, 
containing Gen. Annenkoff and The Bey of 
Chardjui, crossed the bridge over the Amu 
Dana, the length of the bridge being 6,804 feet, 
Turkey. Second Army Corps to be rein- 
forced, raising the force to 6o t 6®o men on 
the Roumelian frontier. Defensive works at 
Adrianople to be completed (Constantinople, 
Jan. 21st).— The unutilised resources (mineral 
and industrial in particular) of Turkey are, by 
the direction of the Sultan, to be placed under 
the administrative control of German officials 
(Jan. 21st). 

United Kingdom. Ldon Serne sentenced^ 
(Jan. 21st) to twenty years* penal servitude for 
setting fire to his house in the Strand.-^ 
Attempt to meet in Trafalgar Square (Jafi. 

| 22nd) frustrated by police. — Reredos at jit. 
Paul's Cathedral, costing £37,000, UEV^fetl 
(Jan 25th). •• ■ 

- United States. Mr. Belmont, member for 
N.Y. in House of Representatives, presented 
memorial asking resolution to be passed re- 
questing the President to propose a treaty to 
Great Britain providing for arbitration between 
the two countries if they fail to arrange their 
difference by negotiation (J an - 24th).— Great fire 
in Philadelphia Han. 23rd), with loss amounting 
to §1,500,000.— Hew Tariff Bill, now being pre- 

S ared by the Democratic leaders, will shortly 
e ready for the consideration of the Democratic 
majority in the Committee of Ways and Means 
(Philadelphia, Jan. 23rd). The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate will shortly ask 
that body to resume its consideration of the 
proposed Anglo-American Extradition Treatv 
(Jan. 22nd). Extradition treaty with Holland 
ratified. 
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FOR SUNDAY AND GENERAL RE A & NO.,*, 

w,* 

Mqnthly, 6d. • 

The Quiver.. 

NOW ENLARGED to 80 PAGES EACH MONTH. 

From the Cua.rd.ian. # * 

<f Th© Quiver appears in a new and enlarged form, ^reiitly improved as to p&ppr 
md type, and offers in greater bulk the attraction^ fo? which it has long been noted 
There is more of The Quiver, but it is The Quiver still.” 

From the Sunday School Times. 

"There are several complete Stories in THE QUIVER better 
Worth a guinea and a half than many for which that sum is charged." . 

From the Christian Union , 

"There can be but on© opinion as to the unapproachable char- 
acter Of THE QUIVER. Eighty large pages of letterpress for sixpence 1 
Never before was so much offered for so little.” 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgatfl Hill, London, and all Booksellers. 

S' 

THE MAGAZINE FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

Monthly, 7d. • 

Cassell’s Magazine. 

“CASSELL’S MAGAZINE ought.to be in every household. 

It is a treasury of good readings on all sorts of topics, and good stories .” — The Queen. 

44 The storks in Cassell’s Magazine are good, the pictures are clever, the subjects 
ire strikingly varied, and the contents are unusually attractive/* —The Times. 

“ No family ca*n afford to be without CASSELL’S MAGA- 
ZINE. It is a perfect treasury of capital stories, beautiful engravings, exquisite poems, 
and charming music.” — Sheffield Independent . 

THE MAGAZINE FOR' ALL CHILDREN. 

ENLARGEMENT OF 

“Little Folks.” 

Monthly, price 6d. 

Each Part now contains More Pictures, More Stories, and More Pages than hitherto* 
“ 4 Little Folks’ is the best magazine for children.”— Graphic. 
Casseul & Company, Limited, Ludgate Ilill, London, and all Booksellers. 


NOTJCE.— A CLASSIFIED. CATALOGUE, giving particulars ot 

upwards of One Thousand Volumes published by*Messrs Cassell & Company, 
ranging in price from Threepence to Twenty- five Guineas, Will be sent 
on request post free to any address. • ^ 1 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill. „ ^ 
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LONDON city mission. 

: FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Bankers: BARCLAY, SEVAN & Co., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 

• - * * 

T HE OBJECT OF THIS SOCIETY, established 1835, is to evangelise the masses 
in the Metropolis, by carrying the Gospel to every house, garret, andopellar, and 
beseeching men to be reconciled to God through our Lord and' Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
number of Missionaries is now 475 v Every Missionary visits once a month about 650 
families, or 2,900 persons. They also meet constantly about Half a Million Working Men 
in Factories and elsewhere. » 

Special Missionaries have been appointed to various classes ; amongst others, to the 
Baleens, night and day Cabmen, Omnibus Men, Canal Boatmen, Soldiers, Sailors, and the 


Criminal Classes, beside Foreigners from all paTts of the world. 

SUMMARY OF WORK, MARCH 1886-7. 

Visits and calls paid 3,343,248- 

Induced to attend Public Worship - 6,43$ 

New Communicants 1,823 

Adults visited who died 7,394 

Of whom visited by the Missionary only 1,870 

Public-houses regularly visited F ^ 6,743 

Drunkards reclaimed ^2,084 


A large addition to the number of Missionaries if needed at once. It is estimated that 
about a Million of the Working Classes in London never attend any place of public 
worship . 

Office : 3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. F. A. BE VAN, Chairman . 

THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 

Office: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Iww. % ®arl at ^bnbun, 

This Society was established in 1802, to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial 
Limbs, etc., and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without 
limit as to locality or disease, ■* 

WATER BEDS} and INVALID CARRIAGES are lent to the Afflicted. 

' , v 

It provides against imposition by supplying the appliance on the certificate of a 
Surgeon only. By special grants it insures that every deserving applicant shall receive 
prompt assistance. 

90^704 APPLIANCES HAVE ALREADY BEEN GIVEN. 

; Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 ) Entitles to two recommendations 
. Life Subscription of 5 5 oj per annum. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited. Bankers-- Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard Street* 

WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary, 
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■ NATIONAL ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 
(FOR THE DEFORMED), ' 

884, GREAT PORT LAND STREET, REGE RyS PARK, W.. * 

Patron— H.R.H. Jh* Dcjkb of Cambridge, K.G. 

Supported by Voluntary -Contributions . • 

Crippled Children are here Relie\ cd and Cured, and many Patients who 
were well-mgti hopeless cripples, cured by the surgical skill arid tiflnely aid of 
this Charity, are now earn ; "g a livelihood. 



The Committee of Management very earnestly, appeal for HELP, that the 
benefits of the Charity may he coni tuned and extended. 


£i i r. Annually gives “ Annual Governorship ; *' £10 ics. Donation, “Life Governorship." 

Letters of recommendation are not compulsory to the necessitous poor. 

Bankers, Sir S. Scott, Bart., & Co., i, Cavendish Square, W. Secretary, H. Canning, Esq., who 
will gladly afford every information to those desirous of interesting themselves in the Hospital. 


NEW VOLUME OF 

DR. PARKER'S “PEOPLE’S BIBLE.” 

Dr. Parker says “ In the preparation of 1 The People’s Bible’ I seem to begin my life-work, the very 
thing that expresses my supreme purpose and highest hope*” 

# Now Ready, the Sevfntii Volume. Price 8x. 

1 SAMUEL XVIII. -1 KINGS XIII. 

discourses: on holy scribture. 

By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

1 Vol. I. THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 8s. 

Vol. II. THE BOOK OF EXODUS. 8s. 

Vol. III. LEVITICUS— NUMBERS XXVI. 8s. 

Vol, IV. NUMBERS XXVII.— DEUTERONOMY. 8s. 

Vol. V. JOSHUA— JUDGES V. 

Vol. VI. JUDGES VI .— 1 SAMUEL XVIII. 

# Vol. VIII. will be published April 1st, 1888 . 

OTHER WORKS BY bR. PARKER. 

THE INNER LIFE OF bHRIST, as Revealed ih the Gospel of Matthew 
Vol. I. “ These Sayings .ofMine.” 8vo, 8 j. 

THE INNER LIFE QF CHRIST. Vol. II. “Servant of all.n. Svo, 8r. 
THE INNER LIFE OF CHRIST. Vol. HI. “Things concerning Him- 
self.” Svo, 8.r. 

APOSTOLIC LIFE, SIS Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. In Three 
Vols., Svo. Sold separately, price 81. each. 

TYNE CHYLDE; My Life and Teaching. Tartly in the Daylight of Fact, partly 
r in the Limelight „of Fancy. 8yp, prifce 8 j. 

“Tyne Chylde” is a book of Parables, Visions, Colloquies, and other varied matter. 
It contains An Outline of the Author’s Early Life ; Huz and Buz, -Or Brothers not Akin ; 
Righteous* Aaron and Charitable Amos ; A Parable on Fcfith ; A Parable on Revelation; 
A Parable on Prayer ; The Turk in England ; The New Providence ; Akrabbim the 
‘3 few ; A Christian Argument ; A Spiritual Biography ; and Job’s Comforters. 


LONDON; HOLDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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THE DIRECT 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING 1 

(LTMITJEZD!), - 

• • 

Photo=Cngrat)ers; Ct chets, ann p&oto* 
Lithographers, 

85, FABRINCDON STREET, E.C., 


jQetospaper, I600&, anti egagaftne illustration 

FROM PEN-AND-INK AND CHALK DRAWINGS. 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATES AND WOOD BLOCK 
PRINTS REDUCED OR ENLARGED, FOR FINE 
. ART OR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 




Crane anti other Catalogues illustrates. , 

As the Works and Studio are illuminated by Electiic 
Light, Blocks can t>e produced at any time, 
irrespective of the Weather 1 *. 

. 2 *. 

Estimates and all Information Free on application at4&e'V^grkB l 
WHERE SPECIMENS CAN BE SEEN.* '* '' * 
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REVOLUTION 

«S" IN THE PRICE OF TEA. 


SSI BARBER & COMPANY 

lavlivU ' Are now enabled fo o lifer to the Public 

PACIOO ' A G00D ' PURE ’ PUNGENT LEAF c6NG0U ' 

3PACKOO ! ! 


PACKOO 

PACKOO 

PACKOO 

PACKOO 

PACKOO 

PACKOO 



PER 

LB, 


1/4 


PER 

LB. 


SUPERSEDING ANYTHING HITHERTO 
OFFERED AT THE PRICE. 

2£ lb. Samples sent Free, per Parcel Post, for 3s. IQd. ; 
44Jb&, 6s. 9d. ; 61 lbs., 9s. 8d. ; 8£ lbs., 12s. 7d. ; 10 tbs., 
14s. I0d., to any Post Town in the United Kingdom and 
Channel Islands. 

Cheques tef be crossed London and Westminster Bahk. 
Postal Orders from Is. 6d. rto 10$. 0d. may now be had for One 
Penny from all Post Offices. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 

274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W., 
61, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


102, Westbourne Grove, W. 
King's Gross, N. 
“BRIGHTON— 147, North Street. 
LIVERPOOL— I, Church Street. 
BRISTOL— 38, Corn Street. 


HASTINGS— HavelocK Road and Robertson Street. 


AND 

42, Great Titohflald Street, W. 
The Borough, London Bridge. 

* BIRMINGHAM— Quadrant 

MANCHESTER-93, Market Street 
PRESTON— Flshergate. . * 
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t.OND®N & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED,- 

Established Majech, 163 h . 

Subscrwid Capital, £ 14 , 000 , 000 ~Pa Id -up Capital, £ 2 , 800 , 000 — Best or Surplus Fund, £ 1 , 045,62048 9 <J, 

DIRlEtfTORS— Richard: James Ashton, Esq. ; Otto August Benecke, Esq.; John Nutt Bullen, 
Esq.: Bonamy Dobree.Esq.f Frede-ick J. E<Umann, Esq.; Augustus Wm. Gadesden, Esq. ; Wit- 
mot Holland, Esq. ; F. Marshall Huth, Esq. ; Chas Edward Johnston, Esq : Sir Penrose Goodehild 
July an, K.C.M.G.fC.B.; Right Hon. LordMagheramorne ; Henry John Norman, Esq. : Howard 
Potter, Esq.; Right Hon* Sir John Rose, Bart., GX.M.G. ; Henry Parkman Sturgis, Esq. ; 

TRUSTEES— Otto August Benecke, Esq. ; John Nutt Bullen, Esq. ; Frederick J. Edlmann, 
Esq. ; Augustus Wm Gadesddu, Esq. ; Ferdinand Marshall Huth, Esq. ® ».* 

MANAGERS -City Office (41, Lothbury), W. As tie ; Country Department (41, Lothbury), H. F. 
Billinghurst ; Westminster Branch (1, St James’s Square), G R. Hemmerde; Bloomsbury Branch 
(2x4, High Holborn), C. Reeve; SbuthWark Branch <,6, Borough High Street), J. T. Wallis: 
Eastern Branch (130, High Street, Whitechapel), C. Fisher; St Marylebone Branch (4, Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street), C. B uttar Temple Bar Branch (2x7, Strand), B. R. Ketchlee; Lambeth 
Branch (91, Westminster Bridge Road), C. D. Miilett; South Kensington Branch (x, Brompton 
Square), P. N. Herbert, Sub-Manager ; Victoria Street Branch (Victoria Street, S.W.), W. H. 
Alexander, Sub Manager ; Bayswater Branch (Westbourne Grove, W.), A. H. Daws, Sub. 
Manager ; Holborn Circus and Hatton Garden Branch (1x4 and 1x5, Holborn, E.C.), H R. S. 
Massey, Sub-Manager ; Islington Branch (269 and 270, Upper Street, Islington, N.), I. G. Lindon, 
Sub-Manager : Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road Branch (44 and 46, Hampstead Road, 
N.W.), F. Fisher, Sub-Manager ; Secretary, Tressilian P. Shipp. Inspector of Branches, rf. L. Rutter. - 
The present Subscribed Capital ot the Bank is £14,000.000 m 140,000 .Shares of £100 each, held by upwards of 7.000 
Shareholders,. The sum of £20 has been paid on each Share, thus making the paid-up Capital £2. $00*000* The Rest or 
Surplus fund is £1,643.02049 9 d> ( urrtnt Accounts are opened with, and the usual Banking facilities granted to persons 
properly introduced. 1 lie Bang lakes ihe Agency of Private Country Banks, Joint-Stock Banks, anil other Public Com- 
panies m England or the Colonics ; attends to the purchase and sale ot British and Foreign Stocks; collects Dividends 
on Government Funds, Railway Stock, Foreign and other Securities, payable in lingland or abroad ; acts as Agents tor the 
r ccipt of Military and other Pay and Allowances , anil generally transacts every description of Banking business. Sums 
of £10 and upwards may be deposited, repayable at call ; sums of £500 and upwards may be deposited upon se&n days 
notice ol withdrawal. Interest is allowed thereon, according to the class of Deposit, but subject to alteration by public 
advertisement m the limes newspaper Cheques cannot be drawn against Deposit Accounts, nor will Depositors be 
enutled to any of the usual Banking facilities of a Current Account A receipt is given for each deposit, which is not 
transferable, and must be surrendered on repayment of the amount, according to the conditions printed thereon. Circular 
Notes of £10, £25. and £50 die issued for jhe use of Travellers, payable in the princ’pa! towns of .Europe, Asia, Atnca, 
.uid North and Sooth America. 1 hey are issued free of expense, and are payable by the Agents abroad, at the exchange 
of the day, without any deduction whatever for commission. Letters of Credit are also granted, payable ut all the Chief 
Towns and Lines abroad. They may be obtained at the Bank in Lothbury, or any of us Branches J he Officers of the 
Bank art not allowed to receive any Chrutmai Boxes or Gratuities. , 

LONDON, Nov. i of, i8.’,/. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 


The CITY BANK, Limited, LONDON. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL (100,000 Shares of £40 each), £4,309, 030. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL (100,000 Shares of £x0 each), £4,000,00). 

PAID-UP CAPITAL (£10 per Share on 100,000 Shares), £1,000, 000 RESERVED FUND, £500,000 

DIRECTORS. 


Hv. John Atkinson, Esq., M.P 
J ilOMAS Morcan IIaevey, Esq 
John Hendfksdm, Esq. 

Henry Jioi yhs, Fftq. 


Samuel Joshua, Esq. 

Emile Lkvita, Esq. 

William Macnaughtan, Esq. 


JoAqiTm de Mancha, E ,q. 
Thos. Sutherland, Esq , M.P. 
James E. Vannek, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE (Corner of Finch Lane), THREADNEEDLE STREET. 

Alfred i'ilokisr Kennedy, Manager. 0 | David H. Pollock. Assistant Manijer. 

BOND STREET . . . 34* Old Bond Sueet . .«■ . Edward G, Mu$lins, Manager 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 159 and 160, Tottenham Court Rd. Frederick B Kirby, ,, 


LUDGATE HILL . . . Or and 6j, Eudgate Hill 

PADDINGTON .. . . 219 and 221, Edgwate Road . 

JKN 1 GHTS 13 RIDGE . . . 7, Lowndes Terrace 

tap ATi' Aldgate Buildings Corner of Fen- 

. ALDoA 1 L .... church St. and LeadeohaU Si. 

f iHOLBORN 34, Holborn Viaduct . 

' OLD STREET . . . Gi eat Eastern Street 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 73, Queen Victoria Street . 

1 ORE SI RF ET ...... CrippJegate , 

Secretary — II. W. Lamb. 


Gkohuk W. Oakley, 

J. S. Bkvingion, 
Richard S. Fknnings, 

Alfred Jaques, 

VVm. Hy. Nicholls, 
Wm. H. Hillman, 

D Kidd, 

Thomas Rbkd. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS arc kept 111 conformity with the practice of London Hankers In cases where a rerm 12 . a.ive 
balance is not maintained, a Ch irge lor Commission is made I’artic,? keeping Current Accounts have th; facility of 
having approved Hills discounted— ot obtaining Loans upon nego lable Seuimiea— ot dep istung Hills Coupons, etc , for 
collection— and ol lodging with trie Hank Iieeds and other valuable properly 111 Fireproof Strong-Rooms tor safe custody 
DEPOSIT Accounts —M oney, m amounts ol £10 and upwards, u> received from the puuhc generally, subject to 
seven days’ notice of withdrawal, ami Interest is allowed tlitreon ut the current race of the day ; the Bank notifying any 
change m the rate of Interest by Advernseiribnt in one or more of the leading London Newspapers. If the money be 
withdrawn within a fortnight, no Interest is allowed. Persons having Current Accounts can iranster any portion of their 
Credit Balance to Deposit Account. 

The AgKNCY of Country and FOREIGN Banks, whether Joint Stock or Private, is undertaken by the Bank. 
LETTERS q£^REDi 1\ payable at any ot the chiet Commercial Towns and Cities of tlie World, are granted , also Merman- 
gydjfr* and AUrginal Credits CIRCULAR Nul E 1 - arc issued by the Bank, addressed to all, and p lyablc at .any, of the places 
;ian*the Continent where the Bank has an appointed Correspondent. Dividends, etc on Government and other Stocks, 
"Annuities, Pensions, etc., arc received for customers of the Bank without charge ; the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, 
and Securities ase also undertaken , and every description of Banking business is transacted The Officers at d Clerk* of 
Bank arc pledged not to disclose the transactions of any of its Customers. 
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* i H E ALLIANCE BANK, Limited" 

Head Office— BARTHOLO MEW LANE, LONDON, Sfe. 

CAPITAL £2,000,000" ' 

• PAID-UP CAPITAL ... * .* £800,000 

RESERVE FUND £235,000 


Hon. W. St, John F. Brod- 
rick, M.F. 

Rhodes Cobb, Esq. 

Wiluam Dunn, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Pljwfair, 

k;c.p , M.P, 

Hugh C. Ross, Esq. 


3>irrrtor0. 

Daniel Mackenzie, Esq. 

James Me Master, Esq. 

Hugh B. Muir, Esq. • • 

Fred. Peel, Esq. 

General Manager— R. O. Yeats. Assistant Manager— \l. T. Hori . Secretary— Thos. J . SCOTT, 
Keniington Branch — 88 and oo, High Street, Kensington, W. — II P B Smith, Manager . 

Regent Street Branch — 239, Regent Street, \V.— -E. Whiskard, Manager. 

Oamden Town Branch — 176. High St., Camden Town, N.»W. (Temporary Office). Y A. S. Smythe, 

S lolloway Branch— 820, Holloway Road. N. / Manager. 

Branch— 14, Sloane Squaie, Chelsea, S.W. — T. Richardson, Manager. 

Branch— 74, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.— J, r\ Sabine, Manager . 

Battersea Branch— 30, Victoria Road, Battersea Park, S.W. —H. H. Hall, Manager. 

Earl's Court Branch— 201, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.— j. Ci. Barnes, Manager. 

Streatham Branch — 1, The Triangle, Strcatham, S.W. — Edwu. Smith, Manager. 


Current Accounts opened in accordance with the prevailing custom of similar establishments. 

Deposits received in sums of ^10 and upwai»ds, subject to seven days' notice, at the cuirem 
rate ot interest ; or otherwise, as may be agreed upon. 

hlo charge made for collecting Country Cheques. 

Agencies of Foreign and Country Banks undertaken, purchases and sales of Stocks, Shares 
and other Securities effected, Dividends thereon received, Coupons collected or negotiated, aii^. 
evenr other description of Banking business transacted. 

To Customers of the Bank the utmost facilities will be aljorded for the transmission of Money 
between London, Liverpool, Manchester and Scotland, and lor the payment or receipt of Mone\ 
at any of those places in exchange for Stock, Shates, etc. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts of Europe and elsewhere. 

December, 1887. 


CHAMBERS’S 

Encyclopedia, 

^ieftonarp of 'jSJfmncYssaC ^UiOTOCcdge. 

» Aew edition. 

On MARCH* 1st, 1888, will be published 

VOLUME I. 

Price ios.. Cloth ; 15 s. Half-Morocco. 

To be completed in Ten Volumes, 

The Work will also be issued in Monthly Parts, Price if., to be completed in 74 Parts (exclusive oj 
Maps). Part I . will appear on March ist, 1888. 

A large proportion of the articles have been entirely rewritten, to adapt them more perfectly to the 
present position of the science or branch of knowledge to which they belong 

By the exercise 0/ a rigid economy of space , which will be continued throughout , room has been 
found in the first volume for several hundreds of articles not contained in the corresponding volume o' 
the old edition. These articles comprise Biography, Geography, History, Science, and all department 
of knowledge. 

* Tlx© Work may be ordered from any Bookseller, and Prospectus with 
vi w ' Specimen Page may be had on application. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, London & Edinburgh.* 
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CJjrtsttan Commontoealtf). 

' ‘ FOR THE ADVOCACY OF JGOOD, RIGHT, AND TRUTH. 

EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 

c 

Acknowledged to be one c£ the freshest and most vigorous religious journals published. 
Independent in everything ; nedtral in nothing The “ C. C. ” is evangelical, but not 
sectarian ; scriptural, but not uncharitable ; progressive, blit always true to Christian 
principles* Its leading articles afe characterised by freshness, vigour, and independence. 

The 4 ‘ C. C. ” publishes weekly a new Serial Story, an Exposition of International 
Sunday School Lessons, Hints and Hel ps for Workers, an excellent Summary of Religious 
and General News, gives special attention to the Temperance Movement, reports all im- 
portant Religious Meetings, publishes, under “ Our Correspondence ” letters representing 
all shades of opinion* etc., etc. 

It has among its contributors such men as the Rev* Dr. Cunningham Geikie, author 
of 11 The Life and Woids of Christ,” Canon Wilberforce, Dr. Maclaren, Dr. - 
Clifford, Dr. Parker, Rev. Newman Hall, etc. 


WORKS BY 

THE REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, ED. 


Christ in the H'eart, and other Sermons. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 325 pp., cloth, price 5s. 

“ Intellectual, vigorous, and manly.” — Irish Christian Advocate* 

“Will leach men how to preach. "—Weekly Pulpit. 

A Year’s Ministry (First Series). Fourth Edition. Crown 

8vo, 352 pp., cloth, price gs. 

A Year’s Ministry (Second Series). “Third Edition. Crown 

8vo, 3SS pp-, cloth, price 5s. 

“ Few men have attained to so high a reputation for intense, searching, inspiring preaching as he.” — 
Bnttsh Quarterly Review. 

“ He has an exquisite literary faculty.”— Christian Leader. ' * 

“The style is duect and forci ble , "—Ex posttori « 

Pictures and Emblems. Second Edition. ‘Being Ex- 

tracts from Dr. Maclaren ’s writings, embracing the most striking illustrations, for 
which he is famous. Royal 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, price 5s. 

“ The selection is a remat knble on e.” — Freeman. 

“ A wealth of symbol and emblem \vhich canuot be surpassed.”— Sworji and Trowel. 


The Dawn Of Manhood. By Rev. J. Clifford, M.A., 

LL.B., IkSc. (Lond.), F.G.S., D.D. (lion.), Author of “Daily Strength for Daily 
Living.’ Second Edition. Revised and with New Preface. Crown 8vo, 216 pp M 
price 3s. 6cl. r 


“ Ful 1 °f n° bIe maiily thinking, baptised with the s pirit of the New Testament.”— Christian Age. 
Marked by all Dr. Clifford s best characteristics.”— Nonconformist. & 


Christian Cpifimonvealth Publishing Company, Limited, • 

73, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.O. 
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'JAMES CLARKE- & 

PUBLICATIONS. 


“I have seldom, if ever, read a work of tut ion that moved me with so much admiration.”-— Georgs 
Macdonali* • 

FOR the RIGHT = a German Romance, By Emil Fkanzos. Translated 

by JULIE SUTTER (Tian-dator of “ Letters from Hell”), Preface by Dr. GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD. Crown 8 vo, Six Shillings. 

The Literary World says it is a “ Deeply interesting tragedy.” , 

The Morning Fost says : “ The translator of this admirable story has executed a difficult task with 
great ability.” . 

The Scotsman says. “Taras himself is a character loftily conceived and worked out in the tale with 
excellent ait.” 

.The Glasgow Herald says : “This is one of the most powerful and fascinating stories we have read for 
some time. 

The Scottrsh Leader says : “A strangely wild and romantic plot— carrying the reader very Far out of 
the beaten track of modern conventionality, but full of foiceand impressiveness.” 

HAGAR : a North Yorkshire Story. Hy Mary Linskill, Author of 

“Between the Heathci and the Northern Sea,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, One Shilling. 

“ We«an heartily recommend * Hagar’ to all.”— Spectator. 


NOVELS BY EMMA JANE- WORBO/SE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. In a variety of handsome bindings, or bound uniforihly. 


HIb Next of Kin. 

Fortune’s Favourite. 

A Woman’s Patience. 

The Brudenelles of Brude. 
Canonbury Holt. 

Chrystabel. 

Emilia’s Inheritance. 

Esther Wynne* « 

Father Fabian. 

Fortunes of Cyril Denham. 

Grey and Gold. 

The Abbey Mill. 

The Grey House at Endle stone* 
The Heirs of Errington. • 

The House of Bondage. • 
Husbands and Wives. 


Five Shillings. 


Joan Carisbroke. 

Lady Clarissa. 

Margaret Torrington. 
Milllcent Kendrick. 

Mr. Montmorency s Money, 
Nobly Born. 

Oliver Westwood. 

0 verdale . 

Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 
St. Beetha. 

Singlehurst Manor. 

Sissie. 

The Story of Penelope. 

1 Thomycroft Hall. 

Violet Vaughan. 

Warlelgh’s Trust. 


Helen Bury. 

Amy Wilton. 

Maude Bolingbroke. 


Three and-Sixpence. 

| Heartsease in the Family. 

( Married Life. 

I Our New House. 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 

“In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and in perfect mastery over her char* 
fc*rs, Mrs. Barr can hold her own with any living English novelist .” — Glasgow Herald. 

In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly in crown 8vo, 
Three-and-Sixpence. 

A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. L . BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 

PAUL, and CHRISTINA. f * A DAUGHTER of FIFE. 

The SQUIRE OF SANDAL8IDE. | JAN VEDDER'S WIFE UtUer, n.\ 

She ROW of ORANGE RIBBON. I The HARVEST of the WIND. 


London ; JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Chapman & . Halls Publications. 


A* 


* * ^orfntg^f ft? 'gHetrietD. 

Edited by FRANK HARRIS.] [Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

‘ « f 

CdLtaining Literary, Political, Social and Soientifto Articles, by the most Eminent Writers of the day. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

OLIVER CROMWkLL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES 

ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

Ashburton Edition. Z7 vols. demy 8vo, 8s. each 

Cheap and Uniform Edition. 
People's Edition. 37 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

WILHELM MEISTER 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MUSvEUS, TIECK. 
AND RICHTER. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY, and GENE- 
RAL INDEX. 


Library Edition. 34 vols. demy 8vo, ^15. 
In 23 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
vols. small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. each. 


c 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

DAVID COPPER FI ELD. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

L TITLE DORR IT. 

PICKWICK FAPERS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

NICHOLAS N 1 CKLKBY. 

DOM KEY AND SON. 

EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED PIECES; 
and other Stories. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By John Fors- 
ter. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ." 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES. 

FROM ITALY. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

HARD TIMES. 


The Illustrated Library Edition, With all the Original Illustrations, in 30 vols. demy 8vo, £15 ; 
separate volumes, 10s. each. 

The “ Charles Dickens” Edition, Complete, with Life by John Forster. 23* vols, crown 8vo, 
£4 3s. , with Illustrations. » • 

The HOUBChOld Edition. Complete, with Life by John Forster. 22 vols, crown 4to, cloth, £4 8 s. 6d. 

The Popular Library Edition. Complete in 30 vols. post 8vo, £6 ; separate vols" 4s. each. 

The Cabinet Edition. Now Publishing To be completed in 30 vols. small fcap. 8vo, marble 
paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut, edges, price Eiehteenpence each. A Complete Work is , 
published every Month, and each Volume contains Eight Illustrations reproduced from the 
Originals. 24 Volumes are Already Published. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


A new and Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICH- 
MOND. 

SANDRA BELLON1. Originally Emilia* in 
England, 


VITTORIA. . 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMPS CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT : An Arabian 
Entertainment ; and FARINA. 


^LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITEI^ 

II, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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HABPIB’S * MACAZIM. 


(Price*ls.) 


PROSPECTUS BOR. JS3S. 

* LTARPEk’S MAGAZINE, representing the best current literature and art. and being in the 
i. A most effective way an evposition ot the world’s progress in every department of activity is 
indispensable to all intelligent eaders. The co-operation wi#h the most eminent American and 
European writers of such artists as Abbey, Reinharc, Parsons, Boughton, Frost, Pyle, Dti 
Maurier, Millett, Dielman, Church, Gibson, Thulstrup, Pen.jell. Zogbaum, Rogers. 
Snyder, Graham, Macbeth, Barnard, Due/, Merson, Raffaej.i, and Kaufmann, produces a 
magazine as beautiful, brilliant, and varied as the literary and arUstic lesources of the time render 
possible. f 

The Publishers of the Magazine respectfully invite public attention to if few of its principal 
attractions for the coming year. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 



Commences in the January number of 11 Harpers Magazine." 


A HEW HOVEL BY W. D. >(t)WELLS 

Will commence in an early number of “ Harper’s Magazine' for 1888. 

/ 

Harper's Magazine for 1888 will contain Descriptive Papers, 
superbly illustrated, on 

NORWAY, SWITZERLAND, ALGIERS, THE WEST INDIES, 
AND THE GREAT CENTRAL STATES OF THE WEST 
OF THE U.S.A. 

In addition to these there will be papers on Scotland, picturesquely illustratedf by Joseph 
Pennell ; “ A Ramble in Kent," by Di . mamin E. Martin, illustrated ; “ London as a Literary 
, r Centre," by R. r, R. Bow ice r, illustrated by portraits; “Socialism in London,” by M. Rosney, 
illustrated bv F. Barnard ; “St. Andrew’s,” by Andrew Lang, illustrated ; important papers by 
Theodore Child on chaiacteristic phases of Parisian Life and Art, fully illustrated; a brilliant 
paper by M. Co^uelin on “French Dramatic Writeis and How to Act them,” illustrated ; and 
- other interesting contributions. 

Another special feature of the Magazine will be the appearance from time to time of important 
papers on the 

PRESENT CONDITION OF INDUSTRY 

in America and in the various countries of Europe. 

The series of illustrated papers on “ Great American Industries" will be continued. 

PAPERS ON ART SUBJECTS’ 

will be given, each Number of the Magazine containing a special contribution of this kind, 
- ^effectively illustrated. 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The £asy Chair, contributed by George William Curtis, and Mr. Howell's Study , furnished 
a monthly comment on Society and Literature which has no counterpart in any other publication. 
The Drawer is conducted Mr. Charles DuhL£Y*WARNER^ind Mr. Laurence Hutton will 
continue his Literary Notes 


-London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Limited,, 

St Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street ; and of all Booksellers, * 
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^ NOW READY. 

THt COYIRNMENT YEAP-BOOK : 

, BEING A RECORD OF THE 

FORMS AND METHODS OF GOVERNMENT IN 
. GREAT feRIJAIN, HER COLONIES/ 

AND FOR.EIGN COUNTRIES. 

1888 . 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE DIFFUSION OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT OVER 
THE SURFACE OF THE GLOBE, AND ON THE NATURE AND EXTENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL JURISDICTIONS. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED 

A Review of the Chief Occurrences affecting National and International 
Governments during the past year. 

Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT, 

Author of “New Greece,” “England's Policy; Its Traditions and Problems /' 1 etc 
Large Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6j. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Spare, E.C. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Crown 8 vo, Illustrated and furnished with Maps and Indexes. Price 5s. each Volume. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Ireland. By the lion. Emily Iaw- 1 Chaldea, from the Earliest Times to the 
less, Author of tl Hurrisli : A [ Rise of Assyria, ty Zen a IDE A. Ra- 

Studyt” ^ | GOZIN, M.Soc. Ethnologique.Paris, etc. 


OTHER VOLUMES 

Rome. By Arthur Giiman, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

“ We heartily commend this volume." — School- 
master. 

The Jews ; In Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
Modern Times. By Prof. J. K. 
Hosmer. 

Germany. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, Autho* of “ Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages," etc. 

Carthage. By Prof. Alfred J. 
Church, Author of “ Stories from 
the Classics,” etc. 

The Moors in Spain. By Stanlf.y- 
Lane-Poole. „ * 

41 The Series is likely to be found indispensal 


IN THE SERIES. 

Alexander’s Empire. By Prof. J 
*P. Maiiaffy, Author of “ Social Life 
iit‘ Greece, M etc. * 

Ancient Egypt. By Prof. Geo 
Rawlinson, Author of “The Five, 
Great Monarchies of the Eastern 
World,” etc. 

Hungary. By Prof. .Arminius Vam- 
blry, Author of “Travels in Central 
Asia,” etc/ 

The Saracens t From the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of Bagdad. By 
Arthur Gilman, M.A';, Author of 
“ Rome,” efe. 

5 in every school library.” — Pall Mall Gazette 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION \ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.G. 
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BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Each volume in crown 8vo, cloth, ,6s. ' ' 

• - - * ‘ “a— a 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

( 'omelh up as a l'lowcr. 

Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 

] on it- " | Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well* 

Red as a Rose is She. 

Second Thoughts. 

Belinda. | ‘ Doctor Cupid * 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

The ‘First Violin.’ 

Borderland. ) Healey. 

Kith and Kin. 

Probation. 

The Wellfields. 

By HELEN MATHERS, 

Cornin’ thro’ the Rye 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

•The Three Clerks. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

A Romanct r -r r Two Worlds. 
Vendetta. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

In a Glass Darkly. 

The House by the Churchyard. 

Unde Silas. 

By Mrs. RIDDELL. 

Berna Boyle. 

George Geith of Fen Court. 

Susan Drummond. 

By Lady G. FULLEfJTON. 

Ellen Middleton. 

Ladybird. 

Too Strange not to be True. 

- By ROSA M. CAREY. 

B.irbaia Heathcote's Tual. • 
Nelhe’s^Memories. • 

Not like Other Girls. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement, 

^ Unde Max. | Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

Misunderstood. | Seaforth, 

Thrown Together. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Her Dearest Foe. 

^ Look before you Leap, 

The Admiral’s Ward. 

Th« Executor. | The Freres. 

The Wooing o’t. 

Which Shall it B<ff 


By JANE AUSTEN. . 

(The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventoil 
Edition, upDg hand-made paper, at 63s.) 
Emma. • 

Lady Susan, and, 1 ne Watsons. 
•Mansfield Part. 

Northanger Abbey, and, Persuasion 
Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 

By Mrs. PARR. 

Adam and Eve. 

Dorothy Fox 

By Baroness TAUTPHCEUS. 

The Initials. 

Quits. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

* Tlmlby Hall. 

‘A Bachelor's Blunder. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Ball-Room Repentance. - 
A Girton Girl. 

Lean : a Woman of Fashion. 

Ought We to Visit Her? 

By CHARLES READE. 

A Perilous Secret. 

By the Hon. Lewis Wl NGFI ELD. 

Lady Grizcl. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. 

For the Term of his Natural Life. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Bieezie Langton. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL.* 

An Ocean Free Lance. 

HECTOR MALOT. 

No Relation*. 

By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 

A Sister’s Story. 

By E. WERNER. 

No Surrender. 

Success : and How he won it. 

Under a Chajtn. 

By Mrs. NOTLEY. 

Olive Varcoe. 

By FRANCES M. PEARD. 

Near Neighbours. 

ANONYMOUS. 

* Th* Last of the Cavaliers. 


PRICHARD BENTLEY & SON, Nev Burlington Street, -London, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Quee?. 
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PUBLISHED Ev£rY FRIDAY.— Price 3d. Post Free. " 

TltE “BAS ANDWATER REVIEW.” 

(. Established in j 8 ? 6 , and lately published as “ The Review of Gas 
$ nd IVa ter Engineering ”.) 

. Edited by -CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 

Annual Subscription - 10 s. 6d. 

,, „ Foreign - 13 s. Od. 

NOTICE. — The above paper contains the latest information in connection 
with Gas and Water undertakings throughout the United Kingdom.— The 
Proceedings of Institutes and Associations of Engineers — The latest Trade 
Reports — Dealings in Stocks and Shares— Notices of New Inventions and 
Appliances — Legal Intelligence — Practical and Theoretical Articles on 
Subjects affecting the Profession — Critical Reviews of Controversial Subjects 
— The Columns are also open to the free and independent discussion of all 
matters relating to Gas and Water Engineering. 

THE GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ DIRECTORY. 

Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 

8 vo f * cloth , 270 pages , 5$., post free. 

GAS WORKS STATISTICS. 

Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 

8 vo, stiff covers i 104 //., 3.?. 6 d. t post free. 

WATEft WORKS STATISTICS. 

Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 1 
8 vo, stiff covers, 36 pp., 2s. 6 J., post free. 

THE GAS AHD WATER COMPANIES’ -DIRECTORY. 
GAS WORKS STATISTICS. 

WATER WORKS STATISTICS. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, in One Volume, 10s., Post Free. 

These Books have been rearranged, revised to date, and contain much 
valuable and additional Information. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"All these books are carefully, and so far as we "Contains a large amount of information not to 
have been able to check them, accurately compiled, he found in any other collected form." — Daily 
and they ought to be very useful to those connected Chronicle. * 

with important enterprises of Gas and Water.” — “ woiks of reference, to those specially in- 

Sanitnry Record. < 4 # * lerested they are imffiuable. Every particular of 

"Seem to be indispensable to all who interest any importance is recorded .” — Sanitary World. 
themselves in these subjects.” — Builder. 

*. PUBKSHED BY HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Ld.. 52, LONG ACRE. 

LONDON, W.C. 
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* The Art Magazine which best provides for the needs (rf the really cultivated student of art.” 

Standard, 

THE PORTFOLIO. 

• t An Artistic Periodical. 

Edited toy P. G. HAMERTON. . 

Published Monthly, prioe 2s. Gd, Each Number containing 3 Copper- Plates and other Illustrations. 

“A treasury of artistic Instruction^ ad chessing itself alike to the eye and to the intellect.” — Times. 
“What we chiefly note in the Portfolio is its comprehensiveness and its thoroughness.” 

Standard. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1888. 

- PLATES . 

ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS after PAUL SANDBY, COZENS, GIRTIN, TURNER, 
BONINGTON, DAVID ( OX, COPLEY FIELDING, 1-ROUT, DE WINT, CATTER- 
MOLE, BARRATT, COTMAN. 

Sir JOHN MILLAIS' POR I'RAl I of Mi . HOOK. Engraved by A. H. Palmer. 

ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, PR A., Mr. ORCHARDSON, 
R.A., Mr. MARCUS STONE, R.A., Mr. ALBERT MOORE, A.R.A. Engraved in 
Facsimile. 

The MONEY-CHANGERS, by Tenu is. Eblk d by G. II. Rhcad. 

The CARD-PLAYERS, by Hendrick Soigh. Etched by G II. Rhead. 

REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT of a JEWISH MERCHANT. Etched by L. Richeton. * 
ETCHINGS of FOUNTAIN-COURT and the INTERIOR of the TEMPLE CHURCH. By 
Brunet-Dcbaincs. 

ST. PIERRE, CAEN, by David Rem its. Etched by C. O. Murray. 

PORTRAIT of a CREOLE, by M Iicnner. Etched by Mdlle. Roy not. 

A SHERBET-SELLER, after G. L. Seymour. 

ARTICLES. * 

The EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 

SOME ACCOUNT of ihc LIFE and WORK cl J. C. HOOK, R.A. By A. H. Palmer. With 
Illustrations from his Sketches 

ARTICLES ot. the WORKS of THREE ENGLISH SCULI TORS • Mr. HAMO TIIORNEY- 
CROFT, A.R.A. j*mi\ ALFRED GILBERT, A R.A. ; Mr. HARRY BATES. By Walter 
Armstrong, 

TAPERS on the FLEMISH TAINT! RS, DAVID TFNHRS and HENDRICK SORG1I. By 
F. G. Stephens. 

The LAKE, the RIVER, and the LOW ( OUN'l RY. By I\ G. Hamerton. 

NOTES on ANCIENT CHINESE BRONZES. By Prof. A. II. Chunh. 

PAPERS on GIORGIONE and LORENZO LO TTO. By Julia Car twright. 

SOME ARCHITECTS of the ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. By R. Biomftcld. 

NOTES on SCULPTURE GALLERIES. Bv W. Watkiss ploy’d. 

The LITERARY LANDSCAPE of THjfcOPHlLE GAUTIER. By Garnet Smith. 

The CERTOSA of PAVIA. By Solw 5 n Bre ton. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HALLS of WEST YORKSHIRE. By J. Leyland. 

THE GHILDBE N’ S1LLU STRATED MAGAZINE. 

With two Coloured Illustrations, and many others in Black and White. 


PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 

** Full of promise. The illustrations are numerous and excellent.” — Athencrum. 

“This new periodical is so remarkable that all who can intioduce it to the notiiv* of young 
people will assuicdfy do so ” — Liverpool Daily Post. 

“The plates aic Teniaikably £ 00 ^ ” — Globe : 1 * v 

“ It deserves an enormous isiicrcss .” — Canterbury Journal. 

London: SEELEY & CO., 46, 47 & 48, Essex Street, Strand,^ 

• And all Booksellers. 
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'Messrs. ISBISTERS’ MAGAZINES, 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. Political Theological, Literary, -and Social. 

Half a Crown Monthly. With Articles by the First Writers of the Day. 'Uie Contents of each 
Number are regularly announced in the leading Daily apd Wcekly*Ne\vspapers. 

„C0QD WQUDS. Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully* Illustrated. The leading 

Contents of the last Volume are given below; and the New Volume, containing StoPie® by 
D. Christie Muriay and .he Author of “Edelweiss,/* and important Contributions by the 
Bishop ot Rochester, Professor Henry Drummond, the Dean of Gloucester, Andrew Lang, 
Jean Bigelow, Sir Charles Warren, Captam Markham, etc., begins with the January part. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated- 

The leading Contents of the current Volume are given below ; and the New Volume, containing 
Stories by George MacDonald and B. L, Farjeou, an<J important contributions by Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Dean of Wells, Rev, J. G. Wood, M.A.,\and othci writers, begins with the 
January part. 


“GOOD CHEER.” 

The Christmas Number of 

GOOD WORDS, 

Cc ntaining a Complete Story 
% By B. L. FAR JEON. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


“PATHS OP PEACE.” 

The Christmas Number of 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 

Containing a Complete Story 
By SARAH TYTLER. 

Illustrated by R. Barnes. 

Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


TWO SPLENDID GIFT BOOKS. 

In handsome binding, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. each. 


GOOD WORDS | 

VOLUME FOR 18S7, i 

With 200 Illustrations, and the following among 
other attractive items : — 

*1 Old Blazer’s Hero, 'fhe New Story. By 
1 _> Chris j ie Murray, Au*hor of “Rainbow 
Gold,” eU j 

II Major and Minor. The New su»sv- Bv J 
' W. E Morris, Author of “ No New Thing,” i 

etc. 

III Her Two <vtilli0ns. rhe New story. By 
William Wisiall, Autlior of “Red 
Ry\ mgtor/" etc. 

■MV. Winter in the Slant of the Sun. Four 
Papei 1 -. By the Bishop 01 Rociilsti k 

V. Recollections of American Authors 

SixPupeis. By F. H Underwood (First 
Edition of llic jlttautu Monthly ) 

VI. Bible Characters. Four Papers. By the 
late Charles Rea nr, Author ot" “it is 

► Nevei too Bate to Mend.” 

vii. Miscellaneous Papers. By Sir w. 
Thorny 11, Arch. Geikie, Sir J. Lubbock, 

A. J. C. Hare, Wm, Allingliam, Phil. 
Robiijpon, Prof. Thoipc, Bishop of Peter* 
boiouph, Bishop of Ripon, Dem of Wells, 
Dr* Walter Smith, Dr. Henry Allon, Dr. 
Alt.x. Whyte, Prof. Elnislie, etc., etc. 


THE 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE 

VOLUME FOR 1887, 

Willi 200 lllusti ations, and .he following among 
» other attractive items : — 

, 1 . In Exchange for a Soul. The New Story. 
By MakyLinskill, Author of “The Haven 
under the Hill,” etc. 

I I . f The Shepherd’s Darling. The New 

Stoiy. By “Brenda,” Author of “ Dinah 
Mite,” etc. 

III. Daddy's Boy. The New Stoiy. By L. T. 
Mladl, Author ol “A Band of Three,” etc. 

IV. From Goshen to Sinai. Five p&pcis. 
By II jf ,vky C. Hari-fr, Author of “ Letter 
to my Childi cu lrom the HoJy Land," etc. 

V. The First r Story' Writer for Children, 

and other Talks with tin* Young. By the 
Rev.Bi Nj\MiN Wauc.ii, Authoi of “Sunday 
Evenings with iny Children,” etc. 

VI. Miscellaneous Papers. By Archdeacon 
Farrar, 'Dr. Oswald Dykes, Canon Scott 
Holland, Canon Hopkins, Dr. S. Cox, 

• Dr. Joseph Paikcr, -Bishop of Ripon, Dean 
of Wells, Rev. J. D. Wood, Edward 
Gairett, Pi of. Blaikie, Rev. J. W. Horsley, 
Rev. T. V. fynims, etc., etc. 


1 

I SINISTER & CO., LIMITED, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON/ 
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GEQllGE ALLEN ’S PUBLICATIONS. " 

WORKS feY PROFESSOR RtJSKIN. * 

* IN PREPARATION. 

Uniform with the Nfew Edition of “THE STONES OF VENICE,” ■> 
a NEW and COMPLETE EDITION of 

MODERN PAINTERS. 

In Five Volumes, with all the 87 Illustrations, besides 3 hitherto unpublished (“ The 
Lake of Zbg,” “ Dawn alter the V^rock,' and “ Chateau lllois v ), etched by Mr. R 11 skin 
and mezzotinted by the late Thomas Lupton, previously intended for the li ft h volume. 

Three of the Nine Plates that were destroyed have been carefully reproduced from 
early proofs ol those originally etched by the Author’s own hand, and the others re-, 
engraved by the best engravers. Of the remainder, all are in good state, and the 
results obtained by careful printing are such ais to justify the publisher's most sanguine 
hope as to the success ot the work from g^i artistic point of view ; the larger margins of 
this edition also making the Plates more effective. 

The text will be that of the last (1873) edition, with all the Author’s subsequent 
Notes. 

Cloth, Price SIX GUINEAS the Five Vols. 

* ( Not sold separately. ) 

A limited number of Special Copies will be printed on Hand-made 
Paper, with the Plates on India Paper. Price TEN GUINEAS. o 

{ Application should be made for these at once.) 

Some extra copies vi'l be printed of Vol, V., in order to supply the wants of those' 
whose sets arc incomplete, there having been no second edition of that volume, as was 
the case with Vols. 111 . and IV, in 18O7 and 1868. These copies will contain the 
additional plates as issued with the entire work. 

Price THREE GUINEAS.' 

N.B. This Volume will w>l bi Re/nintrd separately ajtcr these extra topics an: disposed of. 

As the labour necessary to make this a worthy successor to tlv-' similar editions nt v ' 
the “Slones of Vein ex"' and the “Seven Lamps oY Architecture ” is considerable, no 
definite date can be fixed at piesent for its publication* — winch will, Jmwewr, be as earlv 
as possible. 


ALSO A COMPANION VOLUME, containing 

A COMPLETE. INDEX and Collation of Different Editions, 

This work will be uniform in size with the above, and being also in active prepara- 
tion, will, it is hoped, be published simultaneously with it. It lias been undertaken by . 
the compiler of the recent index to “The Stones of Venice,” and no labour will be spared** 
to make it thorough. As ^n ’he case of the Index to “The Stones of Venice,' the 
references will be to chapter av>d section as well as to page, and the work well thus be 
of equal value to owners of old editions, of even of separate volumes of “ Modern 
Painters.” In \iew ol this it wS’ll he sold separately. * 

The volume will also contain a bibliographical account of the different editions of 
“ MqderiyPa inters ” from 1843 to 1S73, and a collation of all thc-ir variations, including 
jSssfiges omitted from the earlier by the later editions, etc. Price 14s.; hand-made 
piper copies, 2 is. Order forms on application. 9 
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WORKS BY PROFESSOR RUSKI TS-conthl 

Nmv ready , small post 8vo, cloth , each 5 s.; or 
in ioan> gut edges, each 7s. 6 d. 

SESAME AND LILIES. A small Edition, 

• containing only the Two Lectures “ Kings’ 

1 Treasuries'' and “ Queens’ Guldens " and 
a New Preface. 

MUNER1 PULVERIS. Six Essavs on the 
k Elements of Political Economy. 

t TIME AND TIDE, BY WEARE AND 

1 Tyni Twenty-five 1 -tteis to a Working 
Man of Sunderland on Lws of W01 k. 

THE CROWN OF WILD OLIYE Four 

Essacs on Woik, Traffic, War, and the 
Future of England. With Article on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia. 

QUEEN OF THE AIR : a Study of the 
Gieek Myths of Cloud and Storm. 

THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and 
<ts Application to Decoration and Manu- 
factuic. Delivered in 18589. With New 
Preface and added Note. 

“A JOY FOR EVER *’ (and its PRICE tn 
t t f r MARKET » The Substance of Two 
Inclines on the Political Economy of Art. 

With New Preface and added Articles. 

THE EAGLE'S NEST. Ten Lectures 011 

the R* lation of Natuial Science to Ait. 

LECTURES ON ART. Deli vered at Oxford 

in 1870. A New Edition, specially Revised 
^ by the Author, with New Preface 
™ f Kailv in February. 

“OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US ” : 

Skf trhes of the History of Christendom for 
Do\sand Girls who have been held at in 
F onts Mow loady. Pail I The BIBLE of 
AMIENS. With 4 Steel Engraving* and 
Plan of the Western Poilion-. of Amiens 
w Cathedial. Tins Volume complete. m cloth 
or pap-r hoards, f,s 

CHRIST’S FOLK IN THE APENNINE: 

Rt miniscences of the Tuscan Peasantiy. 

JR Fi< \ni itsi a Alcxanufk. lilted by 
John Ruskhv. In Six Parts, is.i arli ; or 
complete in clotli, 7s [,V«7r 7 tV adv. 

THli STONES OF VENICE. A Uc w and 

Compile .c Edition (Impel ml 8vo), m 3 vols. 

With the' s 1 J'lates and all the Woodcuts 
_ and Text as 01 iginnlly issued. £.\ 9s. the 
\ voE . 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE 

OF VENICE. Selected and Drawn to 
Measurement from the Edifices. With the 
Text and the 16 Plates as 01 iginal I v pub- 
lished. In cloth cover (unbound), 011 Atlas 
folio (about 2^ inches by 17! inches), jCl ?.**.■ 

* Uniform with “ The Stones of Venice ” 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. An exact Reprint of the Issue of 
1S80, with its various Additions to the Text 
of tlie Second Edition, together with tlfe 
14 Original Plates. Imperial 8vo, cloth 
boards, 21s. 

These prices include can iage. 


cd . 

PRJETERITA : Outlines of fulfils and 
Thoughts perhaps worthy of* Memory in 
My Past Lit<% An Autobiography, in 3 vols. 

• of Twelve ^Chapters each. Vols. 1 . and II. 
now ready, cloth, eacl^ 1 3*. 

ON TlfE OLD *ROAD : a Collection of 
Mr. Ruskin’s Miscellaneous Pamphlets, 
Articles*, aftd Essays (1864—1884). In 3 vols. 
paper boards, 8vo, £ 1 10s. the 3 v«ls. (not 
sold separately). 

ROAllSIfiE SONGS OP TUSCANY. Trans- 
lated and 1 Justrated by F rancesca Alex- 
ander, and Edited by John Ruskin. 
Complete 111 10 Parts, each containing 2 
Illustrations by the Platinotype Process 
l*om Di awingsTw Miss Alexarffler, 7s. each 
Part ; 01 the whole Woik complete in cloth, 
£l ios. medium 4to 

UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the 
First Principles of Political Economy. 35. 
cloth; 4s. roan, gilt edges, initio 

CATALOGUE OF THE DRAWINGS AND 

► SKETCHES by | W. M Tdkm k, R.A., at 
present exhibited in the National Gallery 
Revised, and Cast into Progressive Groups, 
with Explanato , Notes, ia. 8vo. 

THE RUSKIN BIRTHDAY BOOK : Selec- 
tions for Every J)ay in the Ytar, fiom the 
Woitf? of John Ruskin. Collected and 
Ar tanged by M. A. B. and G. A. With 
Portrait of the Author, specially engraved 
for the Woik. Hand printed on toned 
pnpci, leap 4to, in ornamental cloth, gilt 
edge-., ms 

THE STORY OF IDA. Bv Francesca 

All-Onofr Edited, with Pieface, ^by 
John kisvin. With Full- Page Steel En- 
giaving. Thud hilition, on toned paper, 
crown 8vo, in cloth, 3s. ; or in roan, gilt 
leaves, v s. tid \ Now Ready, 

DAME WIGGINS OF LEE AND HER 

SEVEN WONDERFUL CATS: a Humor- 
ous Tale written principally by a Lady of 
Ninety, l’diti d, with additional Verses, by 

• John Ruskin, and with new Illustrations 
by K,vu: Grflnawa\. With 22 Woodcuts, 

*< Now ieady, in cloth, is <W. demy iemo. 

HORTUS INCLUSUS : Messages from the 

Wood to the Gulden. (Mi. Ruskin’s Letters 
to the Sister Ladies of tlie J hwaite, Collis- 
ion ) Cloth, 4s. ; loan, gilt edges, 5s. 6 d. 

GENERAL INDEX to the 8 vols. of 

41 FORS CLAVIGERA.” 520 pages, includ- 
ing 7 pages of New Matter by Professor 
Ruskin. Medium 8vo, 10s. paper boards. 


By 


W. Vjershom Collinowoou, M.A. — Now 
ready. 

ASTR0L<|P3HN THE APOCALYPSE; an 

Essay on Biblical Allusions to Chaldsean* 
^ Science. 3 s. 6 d, cloth, small post 8vo. 

A BOOK* OF VERSES. Pi ice 3 s. 6d. in' 

dark buckram, small post 8vo. 

Lists post free on application. \ 


GEORGE ALLEN, PUBLISHER, ORPINGTON, KENT. . • 

London Agents : HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY (Ld.), 52, LONG A£RE, W.C. 
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SWAN "SOHW EBtCHEIW & CD., PUBLISHERS/ 

■WE CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION. 

In about 12 Monthly Parts, ea&t^B pages, roya^ 8vo, in wrapper, price jd. IThe whole work will be 

.completed by the end of 1888. 

The Staff of Writers iniludgs, amongst many other Eminent Educational Specialists, the following 
• * 


H. C, BOWEN. 

OSCAR BROWNING. 
Principal DONALDSON. 
RICHARD GOWLING. • 
Dr. GRIFFITHS. 


°( Rev. E. F. M. MacCARTHY. 
Sir P.HILIP MAGNUS. 

H. KEATLEY-MOORE,Mus.B 
Pkofkscor MURISON. 

Dr. NEWS HOLM E. 

Dr. WORM ELL. 


Rev. R. H. QUIC^, 

DAVID SALMON. 

Proffssor SONNENSCHEIN. 
FRANCIS STORK. 

Professor SULLY. 


Notwithstanding the remarkable piogress which has been made in Education in this country of late 
years, and the increasing importance which is being attached to it by all classes of the community, no 
Cyclopaedia. dealing exclusively with the sijbjecL has yet appeared in England, though some excellent 
works of the kind have* been published in l 1 ranee and Germany. The Cyclopaedia 01* Education will 
embody the leading features of the well-known works of Buisson and Schmidt, originally, independently, 
and concisely treated, ami will contain characteristic features of its own, especially as regards the treat- 
ment of Educational methods , and the Psychological and Hygienic aspects of pedagogy. 

In addition to the article** on Educational systems, institutions, legislation, methods and appliances, 
brief biogmphies of all the more important Educational Reformers have been added to the work, and u 
is hoped that the Cyclopedia oh Education will thus be found of interest, not only to piactical 
teachers, foi whom it is mainly written, hut also to all others who seek information on Educational topics 
The articles have been carefully collated and arranged by Mr. Alfred Ewen Fletcher. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 

MONTHLY , 64 pages , 7 d. ; Volumes , 6s. 

Every one interested in MODERN /’REACHING should subscribe to this Monthly Magazine, which 
now occupies the foiemost position amongst the 1 ehgious anti homiletical monthlies. 

A few Sets of Volumes I. to VI aie still on hand. Price 6s. each volume, or 30s. the net, if ordered 
direct from the Publishers (piepaid). 

QUARTERLY EXTRAS, 6d. each, are being issued, each Extra containing Sermons by- one Pieacher, 
whose Sermons will be continued in future Extras. Thus Three Extras by One Preacher will form a 
complete Vol., and (over** will be supplied for binding up such Vols. 

Extra No. i.- -SERMONS by Canon Liddon. | Extra No 3.-— SERMONS by Canon Ljddon. 

Extra No. z.— SERMONS by Archd. Farrar. | Extra No. 4 — SERMONS by Bishop Macke. 

“The best publication of hs kind that has ever come into our hands The Scimon^ are by the best 
preachers of the age, and the outlines are excellently done .” — Church Bclh. 

“ Eminently usetul ’ - Chun It Junes. 

128 pp. large 8vo,] Ctme. [ Monthly, Is. 

A MAGAZINE OF C URRLN1 TOPICS, POLITICS, LITERATURE 
AND ART. • 

'Edited by WALTER SICHEL> ami contributed to by many of the most prominent w liters of the day 
A Fku Opinions of 'ike Pkkss. 

“We confess to always feeling an intcieu m 'lime. It is seldom flat ; tlie aims are high ; us sphere i 
wide ; it eschews sensationalism, and it addresses the spec 11 atne and ethical side of the intellect as w.d 
as the practical concerns of social life.” — Standard. 

Perhaps the most using of all tin. Magazines ” — had, my. 

“The new' series is quite formidable with ihe conti ibniioiis of an array of able uniters " Edinburg, 
Daily Review. “ 

“An excellent Magazine of general lit* 1 nture. Papeis on current topics form the chief features ; bt 
they are combined with lighter matters an u m non ."--Literary World 
“ Time is a Magazine o£, promise " - Pall Mall Gazette. 

“'J^ere can be no doubt that 'l ime lujs Duly so fully developed its strength as to entitle it to be r< 
gaided as one of the. highest-class periodicals.”-- limy and Navy (.azette 

“The Publishers havp secured a strong staff of writers. . . There is not an unreadable article i 

the number ." — Manchester Exam/ nr it 

“The Editor of Tune surround^ -Unself with a strong staff of wnters and keeps them up to the wori 
It is crammed full of good matter."' Ladle* Pn tonal. 

“ Invariably contains some very ablt mid sLiiuiilmiiig papers." Evening Standard. 

“ This is, as usual, one of the best slhlhngsworths going ” — Chunk Pells. 

' “ 7 i me is one of the most? readable of all the Monthlies." - North British Daily Mall. 

“ This monthly Magazine el uuirut toph s, literature and art . maintains its high charaetei among ] 
r ^ content poi at ics. T^e articles ate well written, and embrace interesting and instructive subjects.” 
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